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Ashmore and Cartier 
; pa Pe a497 
a: 
Area, population ..... b547 
Mountain peaks ....... 670 
‘Pelepriones 4.2.5.5. voi. 790 
Asir, Saudi-Arabia ....... 506 
Assassinations, political 652 
Associations: 
List of (Headquarters, 
membership, secretar- 
ies, when founded) 364-81 


Astor Place Riots, N.Y.C. a696 
Astrid, Queen of Belgians, 


killed, 1935 ... b508, a704 
Astronomical calculations 97-143 
COGMBANIES' 55 flee cm sane 125 
aes oad Symbols ...... 125 
ili tie Ee eee 3 120 
steonoeay, Review, 1947 ...786 


Atcheson, George Jr. killed 764 


Atkins, Mary, Museum 
Fine Arts, Sansa, city 318 
Atlanta, Ga. Hotel Fire, 
rt ee Oe ae b727, c729 
Atlantic: 
Cable, first, 1855 ...... b696 
Lbs -NPACEB) erg.n.te os cas 887 
Woast, tides sot, <pieinteas - 135 
Intercoastal waterways. .591 
Ares and depth ....678 
Islands, area ..... 673 
ee (eateo tonnage) ..591 
WEMOSP BET. 25 sie ap done oe 647 
Atolls sikcini, Canton, 
pe earn) Bk rele va cofenariat 673 
Atomic Bom 
Bikini Atoll 3:...-.. 04: 720 
Hiroshima d557, b717 
Nagasaki ..d557, b717 
United Nations........ 
Atomic energy ...-.-...... 50-51 
Atomic Energy Commission: re 


Number of employees . 
Organization, Funetions: 476 
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Atomic power review, 1947 786 
Atomic weights ........ a47, 645 
Atorneys-General .......... 180 
Attu Island (area) .......... 673 
Auckland Island .......... a497 


Augsburg Confession, 1530 “D691 
Aurora (Borealis and Aus- 
tralis) 
Australasia 
tion) 
Australia: 
Aboriginal tribes 
Animals 
ATew Bens. 058 
Battle of 
Gapital Was cf Si.n setae 
Education .\) ix ineebas 
Exports (wheat and 
corn), 1930-46 
Foreign exchange 
Gold production 
Government, officials .. 
Military services......:. a4 
Strength 
Mountain peaks ...,.... 
Petroleum production 
Population 
Produvts ys nikkets wae 
Radio transmitters, 
ceivers 
Railroads ya! = spies 
Social security 
States, capitals b496 
Sugar (raw) production. 439 
Telephones 790 
Fone eee 


(area: ew Oe waleeg © 


U. 
World War II 
Casualties 


Austria: 
pene Control Comes 
Azeas: boundaries 
Capital b5i 
Communist membership 659 
Descriptive (history, 

- products) 

jifuss*: . ocadates 
Food from U.S., 1946- -47 605 
Governments, élections .507 


Petroleum production =. .417 
Population _: /oei cee 07 
Provinces (area) ...... 507 


Trade, U.S. aNa 
Union with Germany, 
1S3B Ws, «Soci e ate Se c 
World War I 
Casualties 
World War II 
Casualties: ~~ ...%. eae 
Free Austrian Na- 
tional Council 
formed, 1941 . . 548 
Austrian population, U.S. _.245 
Austrians (notable persons) 620 
Authors: 
American (past) ...611-615 
Ancient Greek and Latin Be 


Spanish 
Automobiles: 
section 
How to avoid 
Exports (quantity, value) aa 
Indianapolis classic ..... 
Invention. ...si<s ee 
Miles traveled, 1946 
Production, 1900-47 
Registration, gasoline 
tax and consumption ..595 
Retail sales 
Safe stopping distances .. 
Speed records 
Touring mileage between 
cities 
Autumn (season) 
Avery Architectural Library, 
_Columbia University . 


319 


Civil Aeronautics Board 
and Administration ..471 
Day, National ......... 138 
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6 AVIATION (con’t)—BLOOD GROUPS 


Aviation (con’t) Page 


Domestic, International 
Operations ...,.%.... 724 
RVECOMIS Sea's. les > 905 
Statistics .......56:. 725 

Fast ocean passages ..... 661 

Flights 
Bleriot across Eng- 

lish Channel . .b699 
First crossing S. At- 
lantic, 1922.ir.... b701 


First transcontinen- 
b6 


191 
1919: U, S. Navy, 
Hawkes-Grives, 
Alcock-Brown 


non-stop, etc. d700 
Lindbergh, 1927 
a662, d701 
Wright Brothers ..a699 
Flying distances ........ 122 
MI POH Tu. cre dhele coda = 786 
Robot planes’ »....3....- 725 
Avoirdupois measurement 640 
Awards: 
PAMEDUPECES, \ 25.0653 o inse)- es < 325 
PSASEDALL Li ty)taisiste Reale viele ~ 828 
Missouri Honor ...... met 
Motion Picture ......... 334 
WeillsTrophys . v2.4.0 00. ee. 48 
BNOMELMPTIZE ss settee 332 
Pulitzer prizes...../.:. 328 
RACH Oo cts strt Blas 5 me. SaaS 622 
Sullivan Trophy ........ 854 


Axel Heiberg Island yore) 673 
Azerbaijan, U. S. R a544 


Aztec Club of 1847 ..........368 
Azores: 
Area, population ...... 537 
Radio transmitters, re- 
RELVerR) Paaimei ys Ustad s. 581 
B 
B-29 raids on Japan ...... abb7 
Babe Ruth, records.......... 829 
Babel, Powersof cvs 2: 2: d687 
Babylon, Hanging Gardens a 
Bad ede eo eae 


Badminton champions ....878 
Baffin Island (area) 6 
Bahama Islands: 
Area, population, trade, 
products 
Radio transmitters, re- 
MEMOS! mayiics Cee Stadia iecor se» 581 


ion, industry) Dera ks "506 

Radio transmitters, re- 
CEC ae ee ears 581 
Baker Island, Coastline ..... 150 


Balance of Trade: \ 
Under Tariff Acts 
With the Americas ..... 438 


Balearic Islands. .......... 539 
‘Balfour Declaration ........ caae 
Bali Island (area).......... 673 
OE (first flights)...... a694 
Ly, © en 678 
Islands (area). ......... 673 
Baltimore: 
This), 20) 
Industrial area al47, 413 
Museum of Art ......... 292 
Walters Art Gallery 317 
Bank of England.......... c488 
Bankruptcy Act ........... b473 
Banks: 

Assets, Peg ries ean 5. 


s. Cities Sat 


pees, Ne eS 93 
xport-Import Bank 473 
ederal Peay) : Insur- 

ates Oorporation ....4 

Federal enc nts 4 

Credit Banks ,....... 466 


Farms mortgaged wales 
Gregnization, func- 


tion 
First U. ‘s., £IQQ. 7.68: a69 
Moratorium, U. S., 1933 a702 


N. Y. banking statisti 
Number, 1915 A ~47 ieee e} 


surance, 
Suspensions 
World Bank 


a, before page number, indicates left top quarter of page; 


Battles: 


Index 


‘ Page 
Memberships .,...--++-. 573 
Bar Association: 
American .....-. . 364 
New York State... SUT 
Bar Harbor, Me. Fire .ad774 
Barbados 2.1.5)... .b504 
Barbuda Island.... e504 
Barley: 
Prices, 1925-47 ..... .422 


Production, 1930-46 
by states, 1946 


Worlds pacha , 
Barometer weather reading 122 
Barrel (dry measure) ...-.. 643 
Baseball: 

All Star Games, 1933- 

OT Sen aN Saeceeeen 832-833 
American Association . .830 
American League: 

Attendance, 1945- 

ch eee eacaciton 828 

Batters, Champion. .825 

Champions Lohap take = 825 

Home run_ leaders. .828 

Records, 1947 ...... 826 

Attendance ‘(Major 

CAPUCHIN Sais. 4 \7bs eo 
Awards ...%.... --.- 48, 828 
Chicago city series 824 
DiMaggio’s record .....- 829 
Feller’s record ........ 829 
Governnient™ f..Se-ewsee 819 
Hall of Fame ...... 299, 831 


Home run distances ... .833 
Home run -leaders 828 
International league ....830 
Little World’s Series, 1947 


peli ige apap bo teaeo ciale 824 
Longest games ........ 832 
Longest_ throw ........ 824 
Minor League winners, 

OST a. a ee ae 830-831 


National League: 
Attendance, 1945-47. .828 


Batters, champion. . - 825 
Champions See ee 825 
Home run leaders...828 
Records, 1947........ 827 
No hit games, 1920-47. ..829 
Pacific Coast league ....830 
Pitched ball, speed ..... 829 
Rath’s) recorqus 7 sodas 829 
Stolen base records ..... 828 
World series, 1947. ..818-823 
Attendance, receipts.819 
Champions, 1903-47. 819 
Money, players’ 


shares 19 

Records broken, tied 824 
Baseball Museum and Hall 
4 Fame, Cooperstown, 


es 
Basic. English (Universal 
Language) ......-: 
Basket (ary measure) 
Basketball: 


alee LOSULES << gs eee = 7 
C. A. A. champions 871 
Bastile Day Jens acento cer 138 


Basutoland. ae Africa. .c495 
Bataan, Battle of ........ 
Battlefield ites, ty parks. 


Clyil Warr... oc cs ee 
Revolutionary War ... 
Spanish-American War 0698 


Warrof 18k2) 20 ee. aé: 

World. War i.e <n te 699 

World War IT. ...... 553-557 
Bay Meadows (races) ..... 887 
Beans, Dry: 

Nutritive Mee <a Sesto Hee 


Beef: 
Nutritive value 
Production and 

sumption 


con- 
Beer: 
Production, 
tion, trade 
3.2 legalized, 
Belgian Congo: 
Area, population, boun- 
dary, capital 
Descri, niptive. (history, 
Ree ucts, transporta- 


consump- 


Radio. transmitters, re- 
PCVeRR | 701, ce ee ee 581 


Area, boundaries 


Army, Air Force . 
Capital ‘ a 
Communist membership. . 
Descriptive Chistonst in- - 
\.. dustries, religion) 0 
Food from U. S., 1946- -47.6 


Foreign exchange Sty ae ie 
German invasion ...... 5 
Gold reserve, 1930-46.....9 
Government, elections, 
Prime Minister...... b 


Languages % 2.0.4... sass 
Merchant fleet ...../..5 
Queen Astrid, killed, 
1935 b508 


Popineie ion? eee 


Rulers 
Suffrage 


Trade: 


Bie 
World War I: 
Casualties 
Debt to U. 
World War II: 
Casualties 
Declarations 
Bell time, ships 
Belmont Park...... 
Benes, Dr. Eduard 4 
Berg Collection, N. ¥. Public 
Library b3 
Bering Sea (area) 
Berkshire Museum . 
Bermuda: 
Ane population, cap- 
ita, 


Descriptive ( govern 
resort, exports) 
Radio transmitters, re- ' 
ceivers. .... 50.0. See 1 
Bessarabia... ..2.5. ss see 5? 
Better Business Puree 
Association of ..... SE 
National Association © .. 374 
Bhutan: s 
Area, population, boun- 
Garies -....0 sho) 309 
Descriptive (government, || 
products) ..75. soa 09 
Bible: : 


First English translation, _ 
1535 


Names still predominate. 

Vulgate (first printed). 
Bicycle racing records . 
Big Bend National Park ..2 
-Big Brother Movement .... 
Big Diomede Island (area). 


Atomic bomb 
Bill, of Rights 
Billiards, 

records 
Biological Survey, U. S 

Fish .and Wild ‘rife. 

Service ..22.3 4.0... eee 


champions, 


Births: 
Number, rates 
Plural 
Birthstones 
Bishops: 
Form of address 
Methodists Hives 
Protestant Episcopal . 
Roman Catholic 
Bismarck Archipelago |. _ 
Bizerte, Germans surrender, 


1943. |. chs ssenigt as > Se 
Black: ' 


b, left lower; ¢, right-top; d, right wat 


heat 647 
ie Cross Hogpifalitation 448 
Ridge National Park-" 


: Champ “1947 857 
- Olympic team for 1948. 857 
a omap ics, 1924-36 851 
we 


A. yt aoe ae 6 
Me <dii'a nfs mts e513 
“Bohol Island (area) ........ b536 
“Ky Goeical clenienty rnd 3 646 
» Water, alcohol ......... 647 
Foundation .......... a407 


via: 
_ Area, population, boun- 
ee capital 


Descriptive (industries, 

cts Steen 509 

d Pore 
Petroleum production mh: 

: Radio transmitters, 

ceivers 
a _ Telephones 
= Trade, U. 


tions 
Bonaire Island ... 
ie rane annual Rg 


ath, J. Wilkes Bess d69 
, Dutch East Indies. 2533 
North (British) ...a494 
nhoid Island (area) ....673 
ton: 
- Cocoanut Grove fire...a71l 
Industrial area ... di46, 413 
Museum of Fine Aris ..293 
New England Museum of 


Natural History ...... 310 
436 
bot age 93 
Pte Feb tee wis 790 
he i. te «6s 2497 
jouer Dam (Hoover 

1 TS Se d468, 680, 682 
Pidaties, U. S. i........ al45 

ty Island, New Zea- 
ee eee a497 
ea a Jes wacks d607 
pavet Geianid 9, Set ee a534 

‘ling: 

ke Oe , 837 
ESewiers of the year ....839 
hampions, records .837 
Rs om» x's 838 

(number of 

alleys, establishments, 
persons employed) 837 


“Women champions, 


WRUNG oe sis Soe aes ves: 839 
. = Insurrection, 1900... .d698 
894 


» Amateur a ed - 


classes) 893-895 
te receipts (largest). a 
iden Gloves 
¥ feavyweight history. aié-208 


Trop 
Scouts of America 


+ Go sc ews c eee tere eweees 
oo ee 
ere aanist membership. 659 
Descriptive (history, re- 

_ ligion, education)...... 5 


flee’ 
“Minerals, products 
Petroleum production ... 


ona Poreign n 
: Trade, CLs.: 
__ Balance of 


' 
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WARIGS snk cn 5 5 432, 435 

World War It declara- 

SiC Sey Sees 548 
Bread, nutritive value ..... 603 
Bridgeport, Conn., Indus- 

Trial eres 254... ... e147, 413 
Bridges: 

ertann suspension...... a 
Britain, Battle of, 1940 a883 
British: 

CGMGYGOnE, 5... ta ek ae e495 

Columbia, Canada ..... a500 


Commonwealth of Na- 
ee 487-504 
East Africa 4 
Empire see Great Britain 
Guiana: 
Area, population, 
capital, exports. .a498 
Radio transmitters, 
POOCIPALE |. o5a5R- 58i 
Honduras: 
Area, population, 
products 
Radio. transmitters, 
receivers ..581 
Trade, U.S. . 
India see India 
Isles (area) 
Malaya: 
Area, 


population, 
capital 
= member- = 


Deachiptive (govern- 


ment, products). ..493 
Federated States...d493 
Straits settlements. ._b493 
RESUB, (Oct ns, jes ok 435 
Unfederated states. 2494 
New Guinea (Papua) ...d496 
North Borneo ......... 494 
Solomon Islands ...... d497 
Somaliland ........... a496 


South Africa: 
ae. 2 population, 
Gold Seduction. 
Victoria Falls 
World War II 


Casualties 
West Africa: 
Area, population, 
Sitor | it ae. ty 495 
Gold production ... .418 


Britishers (notable persons) .615 
Broadcasting: 
Federal Communications ‘ 


Commission ........... 10 
Transmitters, receivers, 

By “NRHONE . tees awe 581 

Broadway Association te x otes 368 


Bronx Borough 
see New York City 
Bronx—wnitestone 


ROM BS 6h eas ce bé686, 811 
Brookings Institution ...... 369 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Botanic Gardens ...... 293 


Borough see New York City 


Bridge opened, 1883 ...d697 
Buildings, Tall ods. 592 
Malbone St. wreck, aa 
creas 1834-1897)... ae 
Public e Library 22 1520..319 
Theater fire, 1876 ..... c697 


ee nae eae Bo 
Brooklyn Handi 8 
Brown, John, raid on Harp- 


ers Ferry, 1 pepe: c696 
Brown- Yellow med eS ae 650 
Brunei, British Malaya ....a494 
pare ‘Canyon National 287 
Puctianss, James, Biog- 

SOY earls aces oa he 168 
Buckwheat: 

Prices, 1925-47 ......... 422 

Production, 1930-46 ....425 
Buddha born, 562 B. C. ....c689 
Budget Bureau, U. S. ...... 183 
Buenos Aires, Argentina ..d506 
Buffalo, N. ¥.: 

Buildings, Tall ......... 592 

Fine Arts Academy ....293 

Industrial area al147, 413 

Museum of Science ..... 293 

Port, export values 436 
Buhl Foundation .........-. a407 
Buhl Planetarium .......... 294 


Building construction, 


sales 
Buildings, Tall 
Buka Island Sf. 
Bulgaria 
‘Allied Control Commis- 
ion .b510 


sion i 
Area, boundaries . 
Army, Air Force .. : 
Uspital 3 2.0 es “510 
Communist membership 659 
Descriptive (history, 

language, religion)....510 
Government, elections’ 510 
Industries, products, 

trade 


Population ... 
Radio transmitters, 
ceivers 
Railroads 
Telephones 
Trade, U. S. 
World War I: 

Casualties 
World War II: 
Casualties 
Declarations 


Peace Treaty . 

Bulge, Battle of...... 
Bunyan, John 
Burma: 
Area, 
tal’ 


Population, capi- 


oversmene products ..510 
Petroleum production :, 417 
World War II declara- 
tiOns: :.. ot eee eee 548 
Burr-Hamilton duel, 1804. .c694 


Buses (revenue, miles, 
Passenger carriers) goiter 593 


Bushel (dry measure). , 643 
Business failures ............ 89 
Business Index, 1920-46 ..... 87 
Butter: 
Consumption ........... 427 
Nutritive value ........ 600 
.422 
. 55 
‘ 543 
Byrd, Richard E. (Antarctic 
explorations) ....b702, a738 
Cc 
Cy As Be: swaeyewoeeeenen 471 
Cs Lode saint step eeeoane 71 
O. 10, |. Ooh hee 370 
Cabinet, U. S.: 


How to address member 721 
Members, 1789-1947. .179-182 
Cable (measurement) 
Cabot, John, piso 


Canada, 1497 jveciay 91 
dah Mother, canonized, ae 
pibeaer: Julius <2. 22) 5 5121/4689 
Cairo, Egypt*.. ... eee c516 
Calendars: 


Church memoranda ....141 
Days between two dates 125 
Easter Sunday 139 


Greek. Church. « .5..050-4; 14 
Gregorign "3.50 ie a7 oa 141 
Improvement of ........ 141 
Juliag Siscres - ae wei aes dl4i 
Mohammedan .......... 140 
ey eel 1947-49 ....... oe 


World 1 
Yearly ‘1947, 1948, 1949.. 97 
Californ: 
Aca of Sciences ... 
Altitude 
Area: 
Forests, parks ....:. 88 
Land and water 150, 
Rank ....\.:\- oe 150 
Automobiles - 595 
Banks (assets, liabilities) at 


Budget, debt, assessed 
value 


ore page number, indicates left top quarter of page; b, left lower; c, right top; d, right lower. 
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8 CALIFORNIA 


(con’t)—CHEMISTRY 


California (con’t) Page 
Capitals... ne oaey 151, a185 
Conta) Valley Project pee 
Climate ee. aje ne site arse ai 
Ooastline a2 ie 150 
Counties, county seats. ..224 
Crimes, penalties. . 384, 450 
Descriptive (history, in- 

dustries, agriculture, 
parks, rivers) ;..... 2185 
Education: 


School attendance ..356 
eee enroll- 
Election Returns: 
GOVETNOL 2.05.4 sss 284 
Popular vote .. 
Presidentia! ....252, 
RED Ate . iosin, see 'e 3a2 
Electoral votes, 1908-44. .281 
Entered Union 151 


Farms: 
Egg production ..... 427 
Harvested acreage ..424 
SAPOME 5). ee wets 421 
Number, acreage 
VIII DEX aveyatel(a) sie: ort = 420 
Production 4... .....<- 424 
PLOWS viisteds ehnssie eters e's =!01 al85 
Forest areas ......... 287-88 
Geographic center ..... 152 
PXOVEEDOE 94:2 20% hes oes 67 
BROUGR VS) oo er. s0 fils. 5 s.gfe clei 137 
PERG INSHOS yrente ore wo: «testy 456 
Irrigation ........ Seal 672 
Judges, District (U. S.). 
and: erants 2... is... 6s. 86 
Laws: 
PMVOTCOS its sg ee 401 
, Interest and rates. oie 
DATTA Se: |... locates ne» 400 


Legislative information... 67 

Lumber production 31 
Manufactures (number, 
employees, wages, 


‘costs, value)... 2... 412 
Minerals (products, 

Vi Ce 415-416 
RROD DO ie ida cteaspeals ewig « a0 a185 
Mountain ranges ...... b185 
MNickriame (.- oo /.0....- al85 
Old age assistance...... 463 
Origin’ of mame .-...... 149 
Palace of The Legion of 

PERRO R ee sie is hellerccs 294 


Petroleum pe ucts ALT 
Population 1790- 1940... .208 


LUO eS Se 246 
Cities) cis. oes? 210 
Counties en... oe 224 
LOvS ORS (nee ea 48 
Foreign born ..245, 246 
indians’ ste... 248 
REOWIS heen oifee sails Aes 249 
Male and female... .243 
Marital status ...... 242 
Native white ....... 246 
Naturalized ......... ae 


egro 
Rank, 1790-1940 . “30r 
Special census. 240, 453 
Urban and rural -246 


Voting (potential). 247 
Rivers, navigable ...... a185 
BORO Go Fru clo cibie Ya. e « 151 

‘axes: 

asoliner adel weil . 595 

HRCOME i Miriasaus.s 386 

A estate. 388 

CEGIAES, Ae IRC ene 
Taxes, Federal: 

Income (collections) 90 
Mmoporgraphy ....hu.....: a185 
Trade (wholesale, retail) 441 
Unemployment 

insurance” ......... 460, 461 


U. S, Congress 
University, Siriceuin of 
Vertebrate Zoology ....307 
Vital statistics ...... 445-447 
Voting qualifications a47, 281 
World War IT casualties 551 


California Relays............ 860 
Cambodia, French Indo- 
O10 a ER he b520 
Camera (10,000 pictures a 
CEL O00 DAR an 799 
Cameroons: 
PREPS TN fs sai snes eh aise: 0495 
Pemere rns 1,1). cvlesy oly s are d519 
Radio transmitters, re- 
BELVENS, 2: 6a) tases 81 


Index 
Page 
Gane Island, New Zea- dike 
Garaneites New York........ 800 
Consane é 
CAGIANS ©). p.k Ws Ae espe 
Azee Rie Sle Kent b498, 500 
Army, Air Force.....-.-. 15 
ASSCUS 5 oi! cierighln is ale eet: 501 
Aviation, civil © ...406-S a499 
Bank of Canada ...... a499 
Banking statistics ...... 501 
Boundaries | © cack a498 
Buildings, Tall ........ d592 
Cabinets. 2 csi. dassngmencaet c498 
Canals (cargo traffic)...589 
Capitals. fences b498 - 
Communications ....... a499 
Communist meee “659 
Curreneye Sa alsa elon niei= 
Deby) 20 5,.. pe x= ae stata oe ator 


Descriptive (parks 
lakes, climate) b498, 499 
Dominion established, 


ISS ee ee a697 
Evangeline country..... c499 
Expenditures ........... 501. 
Exports, imports ....... 02 
Failures, industrial and 

commercial ......'..... 
Foreign exchange ....... 94 
Gold production ..418, d500 
Gold reserve, 1930-46 ... 91 
Governmentics),o.- 5a c498 
Highways! ies sities. a499 
Holidays) \. i: cae setea ee d138 
Immigration “3 .°.0y3.. bcs 500 
Industries, agriculture 

minerals? (Ali are se 
Insurance in force ...... 500 


Islands (area) 73 
Motion picture theaters 721 
Mountain peaks 669 
Mounted police ........ b503 
National Defense Dept. 
d500, b501-a503 
National Gallery, 
Ottawa 2 22a 
Petroleum production. 
Population 
By cities 
Provinces (area popu- 
lation) 
Radio transmitters, re- 
ceivers 
Railroads 
Religions . 
Revenue .. 
Royal Canadian Air 
Force 
Social Security 
Taxation per mapita: 
Telephones 
Topography 
Trade: 
Foreign .. 
We WSS tes 


Universities . 

Vital statistics 

World War II: 

Casualties ; 
Declarations ........ 

Canal Zone, see Panama 

Canal Zone 
Canals, Foreign ’............. 9 
Canals, U.S. cae wa 589, 591 
Canary Islands: 

Area, population ...... d539 

Radio transmitters, re- 

ceivers 
Candlecpawer 
Candlemas Day 2.2.13 vc. 
Canoeing, champions 
Canterbury, England 
Canton Atoll (area) .. 
Canton and Enderbury 
Islands: 
Descriptive”... . i.e ie 


Trade with U. S. 
Cape Breton fe (area ‘ 
Cape Hatteras, N. sei cise 
c494 


French Tulers ee 
German rulers 


d Caverns 
Cane 287, d675, 
Carnegie: 


Corporation of N. Y...b406 
Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace .... 4 
Foundation for the ‘Ad- 
aie of Bheease 
Hero Fund Commission a 07 
Institute, Pittsburgh....2 
Institute of Washing-_ 
Caroline Islands (area) 
Carthage (ancient city) 
Cascade Mountains * 
Cassino, Battle of .. 
Caspian Sed (area) 
Casualties: 
Civil’ War. 3. 2-- = : 
World Warl...... re 
World War II ...... 
Catalina Island (area) 
Catholic Church, see i 
Roman Catholic Church _ 
Catholic War Veterans.. 
Catholic Welfare Conference 


National <....:,.:502% 

Cat 

Region, =... 
Cattle: 

On farms, 1890-1947 

Prices, 1925-47 \.....).5 ae 
Caucasus Mountains ........ 
Caves: 
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EGRNNELE “inne. wales a Lda SAGs 204 
a ae eee oe ae 127 
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Crimes, penalties ....... 384 
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enrollment ... 358 
Exports, value, methods 
of transportation 436 


Federal income tax nace 
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Forest areas 
Government 
Governor .. 
Holidays 
Industries 
Judges, District (U. S.)..66 
Motion picture theaters 721 
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Radio transmitters, re- 
CEIVENS) ce SG 581 
Sugar (raw) production 429 
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Pulaski, Gen., memorial 
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Pyramids of Egypt a687, a689 
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Quakers: 
Headquarters ........... 575 
Membership ...........- 573 
Nobel Peace Prize...... all6 


Qualifications for voting.... 
Quebec (City) a 
Quebec (Province) Canada. .a500 
Queens Borough see New York 
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American Radio 
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Peabody Awards 
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Transmitters, 
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Radio City s...055 812 
Radium discovered, 1898 . c698 
Railroads: 
Accidents, U. S.....443, 662 
Associations: 
American Railway 
Engineering Asso- 
Clation. 525; doetens ob 366 
Association of 
srg oi Rail- 
BG nec 68 
Railroad Club, New a 
Railway Business 
Association ....... 378 
Pastest trains) 5s0..é,008 676 
First: 
Electric street rail- 
WAY, ash eae 697 
Steam locomotive 
drawn train ..... a695 
Passenger, U.S... .c695 
Transcontinental b697 
Foreign countries ...... 442 
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tratk, v0. tee 442, 

Passenger, freight data. .443 
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Stocks, bonds, capital rr 
Railway Express ........... 93 
Railways see Railroads 
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Divorce 
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Endians 23 245ens aes 248 
JeWiSh) fn sacle. 249 
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Marital status .. 242 


Native white .. 


Naturalized .246 
Negro .... .246 
Rank, 1790-1940 -207 
Urban, rural .......246 
Voting (potential) ..247 
Settled? :n.Was2 Oe 151 
Taxes: 
Gasolines... 724 «bean 595 
Inheritance, estate ..392 
SaleSi Gores 2 Schnee 385 
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Trade (wholesale, 
retail) 
Unemployment 
ance 
U. S. Congress 
Vital statistics 
Voting qualifications 


... 281 
World War II casualties 551 
Rhodes, Colossus of c687 
Rhodes Scholarships, 


Americar yt jae doce 351 
Rhodesia, Northern: 
Area, population ...... b495 


Government, minerals. .b495 
Radio transmitters, 


Teceivers, 2 .-.cteieentsae. 581 
Rhodesia, Southern: 
Area, population ...... b495 


Government, products b495 
Radio transmitters, 
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Rice production, 1930-46 425 
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Rickenbacker, Edward V. 
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Rio De Janeiro Treaty ..... 53 
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Rio Grande River and Basin 
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Re Stee 
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Pennsylvania Turnpike .c198 
Public Roads Adminis- 


tration line tia se c464 
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Roanoke Islands, North 
Carolin). soiesn eee e196 
Robot: 
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Weather calculated ..127 


rts and Sciences .... 
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useum of Science and 
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Rockefeller Foundation 4406 


Partkiitqaanineds d185, 287 
Rogers, Will, killed, 1935 ° afibd 
Roman Catholic Church: 

Bie ae Delegates to 


tee AO ao) lo cs ae eee: 570 
Associations see Asso- 
clationss O20. chen 364-381 
Fast days, calendar ....140 
Hierarchy ...... 47, 570-571 
Form of address ....721 
Se cae ean eae 569 
atistics, 
Rosen, Population ..572 
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476 A.D. .. 
Numerals << 
Rulers and emperors .;.- 
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Coliseum 5 
First triumvirate, 


0 B.C. 
Founded, 753 B.C. . 
Roosevelt, oe Eleanor, 
biography Speke eae 
icoasavet: Franklin Delano: 17 
Biography ...------+-++ c 
Children: =. 2. 2355 S.8 
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Library 
Roosevelt, Fens 
Biography 
Bust, ME. Rushmore, 
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Oxford-Cambridge, 
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Royal Dynasties, Egypt cow 
Royal Gorge, Colorado ....dl 
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Ruanda, Belgian Congo ...d50 
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Mistreatment G. I.’s in 
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Government 
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Railroads 3:\i.% 57 cece 
Royal Family 
Telephones ...... 
Trade, U. S. 
.. World War I: 
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World War II: , 
Casualties .... 
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\ Peace Treaty ......, 
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ooo func- 
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bussell Sie “Foundation . .a406 
ussia see Union of Soviet 
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ussia Soviet Federated So- 
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Russia, White ......... 543 
‘Russian population, U. S. ...245 
: Baim Tulers .!........... 610 
ussians (notable persons) . 621 
uth, Babe, record ......... 829 
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ye 
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‘ . 1925-47 
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422 
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ago ... 
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r Basin, Germany 
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‘Automobile accidents 
(how avoid) ..... ea 
Automobiles (stopping 
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Bec Foundation 


pete de Beaupre ..... 
heal Fla. (oldest 
Bartholomew Day Mas- 
sacre, 2 
Christopher Island 
Clair, Lake 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, 


.d499 


_ Lawrence River and _ 
aT. Ph > .a499, 672 
_ Lawrence River Canals 
uence traffic) 


Stadtenrs of Science. .290 
Buildings, tall ...... 592 
City Art Museum ..295 
Industrial Area d146, 413 
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Foreign exchange ...... 
Government, President 4538 
pane. exports, im- 
Radio trankinittats.” x 
ceivers ....., 


Trade, Foreign Ot eee 433 
Trade, f= Be 
Balance aR Sn 3 438 
-432, 435 
World. War TI declara- 
RIOTS Foye uke was 5 550 
Salvation Army ....... Woon 
Samar (area) ...... b536 
Samaria, downfall of, 
Wa Se ee. c689 
Samoa, American: 
PLE Oo i 148 
Area eae aka oe 205 
Capital ... .205 
Coastline... bse. cas. : 150 
Descriptive Sg cis 205 
Education, religion ...205 
Government, -< dane - .205 
Population Sen's s RG, 207 
Trade with U. S. 432 
Samoa, New Zealand c497 
Saxe-Coburg, House of 
(British rulers) ..... 606 
Saxons: 
English rulers ........ 606 
German rulers ........ b608 


San Diego: 
Fine Arts Gallery .... 
Natural History Museum 315 
San Francisco: 


Buildings, Tall ......... 592 
California Academy of 

gg gee CN eee 4 
de fates Memorial 302 
inarthaeeke and fire, 

SPO ee ees & Se totes ...8699 
Golden Gate Bridge ....b686 


ak Gate exposition, 
RR, Sy ae Se b706 

Industrial area .... 

Mileage to New York 


1 9< = RAR a ge a 598 
Museum of Art..... -315 
Palace of The ciaesaie of 

fe ale See EP Aer 294 
Port, export values 436 
Teiephones .......... 790 

San Jacinto Monument 
“TSE Stee ek ee 200 
San Marino: : 
Area, population, loca- 
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Government, industries a539 
Lt War II declara- 
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Descriptive .0490 8 
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Rulers 


See also Great Britain, 
United Kingdom 
Sculptors, American .... 
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Sea, visibility at 
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of New York ....378, 578 
Seamen's Friend Society, ; 
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Commission: 
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PSA aan 
Medi 
Silk ES tan 1920-46 
Silver: 

Comstock Lode 
Exports and imports ....41 
Government’s vault 
Production, U. s. 
Used in industry and 
arts 
Singapore: 
Area, population 

Japanese invasion, 1942 
b493, d555, a709 


Singers: 
PIR elec cing io 6:0 636 
Present. 22 ees tee os 623 
Sin-Kiang (Chinese Turk- 
BARD ee ete isle m= siv> = d512 


Skating (speed, figure): 
Champions and nd records. 874 
Olympic team for 1948. .874 
Olympics, 1924-36 851 


Skeet shooting records, 1947. Bat : 


Skeleton (human, weight) . 
Skiing: 
American Olympic try- 


UU cal Ge erect a 844 | 


American records, 1887- 
(1D Se eas ere ee eee 
Bietila trophy 
California Association. .844 
Central U. S. Associa- 
tion 843 


Exhibition jumps 
Intermountain Associa- 


Soria raise wae eh vo «bo 843 
Jumping RACOLAS ge. 842 
Layman trophy ........ 842 
Long jumps, 1947 ...... 844 


National Ski Association 
376, 842-843 
Northern Rocky Moun- 


tain Association ...... 3 
ONGMVICS | -- e Sesls ssa 1 
Pacific Northwestern 

Association «.........+.:. 
Southern Recky Moun- 

tain Association ...... 844 
U. S. Eastern Amateur 

Association ........... 843 
World record. ........... 842 

Skye Island (area) ......... 673 
Skyline Drive (Virginia) ..c201 
Slave Trade: 

Began, 1481 A.D. ...... d690 

Introduced American 
colonies, 1619 ..:.... 692 

Slavery: 

Abolished, U. S., 
Amendment to Con- 

SLC TORS | eteete cess 160 
Emancipation Proclama- 

tion, GAs Ae Sy ease d696 

Sloan Foundation ......... 408 
Slovakia see Czechoslovakia 
Small loan interest rates ....399 
Smithsonian qoetintion, 
Washington, D. .315 
Snares Island, New essant ae 
PUROM ME ns ieee ces pele Lee a 112 
Snowfall, New York City ;..128 
Snuff production Oe Garde 428 
Soccer, records, 1937-47...... 879 
Social Security ......... 57-462 
Aeministration: 
Expenditures, 1933- 
Cu ee ake eee 462 
Organization, func- 
LOVER ge cjmncie oleae. 6's 457 
yb ed) d496 

PTR iby cS vis inspehaie si 4,4 b503 

CUS Rots ee a ae a511 

TOMI Re icles astra ies vies e515 

PHNCE sero dk ot ste siou T- d518 

MOTRIN Coie als ais euchela's « b522 

Great Britain ......3.. b491 

BEE RECOM civic bays bis whe cis) 531 

New Zealand .......... e497 

Switzerland 2.6/2... .06.. 541 

PRM ES Se tas ee is t.0s6cn ores b383 

NODULE seb seth sta aibiaty c546 

Socialist ery National 

committee 2. ci. es 46 

Socialist Workers Party?.).03. 46 
Societies: 

List of (headquarters, 
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taries, when apenas) ar oe 
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matches, 1923-1947 ....836 

Wild Life, U. S.. . 145 

Wild Life’ Service, U. S......474 

Widener Art Collection. d308 

agg Raed Home for 7 
Williams, 7 ae ane settle- 

“i Pie oe Pee er 198 


me 
Williamsburg, va. Institute of 
= _s American aes 


MGI | gs cree .318 
Wills Cemtamens IBWEo. 4 < 402 
kee Woodrow and wives, 
Biographies .........- e171 
Wilson Foundation......... b408 
Wind Cave National 
ee is ge eee di99, 287 


Winds: 

Extreme, New York City as 
Velocity, force, etc 
Windsor, Duke of: 


Abdicated as Kin: 
England, 1936 B06- b704 
Governor of 
Bahamas ........ 606, c707 
Married, 1937 .....- 606, b705 
Windsor, House of (Great 
ritain) © ,.22seo ihe. 
Windward Palani at 5 ese es e504 
Wines, Imports, exports..... 430 
Winter (Season). .2/0..50... b97 
Wisconsin: 
ANI bade. 9555 Sets 5. 670 
Area: 
Forests, parks....... 288 
Land fod water 150, ae 
Bank its, adiset eS po 
Automobiles .......... 
Banks (assets, Beneere) 33 
Boundaries) & ..4.vs1ns' 
Budget, debt, assess 
value . 
Capital 
Climate 


Counties, county seats... 


Crimes, penalties... .384, 450 
Descriptive (history, in- 
dustries, agriculture, 
parks,! ‘Tivers).i..205: 
Education: f 
School attendance. . .356 
Vocational enroll- 
THETIG. A ost ats 358 
Election returns: ; 
GOVETNON Badan. A-- 84 
Popular vote ....279, 283 


Presidential ....277, 279 
Senate 283 


Farms: 
. Egg production...... 427 
Harvested acreage... 


Flower 
Forest areas ........ 


Governor 


District (U. 


ipdeese 
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Page 

Lend «grants:...c.s0 0. 286 

Laws: 

Divorce Gos eck. fo 

Interest and rates. 7) 

Marviaye 508k. soe, 400 

Legislative information. 68 

Lumber production...... 431 


Manufactures (number, 
employees, wages, costs, 


ValUuG) (cc's... Sue 412 
Minerals (products, 

VOINO) \.. uR.te ee 15-416 
Motiio. i. 5h...... Ree 202 
Nickname” .)..,/:\.s02 cue c202 
Old age assistance...... 463 
Origin of name.......... 149 
Paper production. ....... i 
Population, 1790-1940... .208 

Alien... icc pheaeeeee 2 
Citles ...:ivogaek Gee 
Counties, oo) 20) iio 
Density -.0.. 2033 
Foreign born 

Indian: ».2, ase aes 
Jewish 


Marital status. . 
Native white.. 


Naturalized z 
Negro -24 
Rank, 1790-1940... |: 207 
Urban and rural... 246 
Voting (potential). ..247 
Settledwiiwia i, 0. eee 151 
Taxes: 
Gasoline’ 33.50.35" pete 
Income 


387 

Inheritance, estate. .393 
Taxes, Federal:. 

Income (collections) . oe 


Territory organized...... 
Trade (wholesale, 

retail) °C ,.. een 441 
Unemployment compensa- 

tion act... \2.eoreere e202 
Uneeeoares insur- 

PRPs 460,. 461 

vv. a Congress........ 60-63 
Vital statistics....... 445-447 
Voting qualifications Bal 281 
World War II 

casualties. ...25 2b. asin aay 


Wood pulp production. . .43 
Witches, New England 
Withers Stakes.............. 88) 


(first) 

Women’s Army ‘Coles 

History, Director 

Pay Rates . 

Personnel 
Women’s Reserve, 

Coast Guard .... 

Marine Corps 

Navy 
Women’s suffrage, Pirst 

guaranty, Wyoming .. 
Women’s weights (average) .647 
Wonders of ancient world... .687 
Wood: 

Cord. 0f. 4.0.0.3). 2 pee 643 

Commercial weight...... 644 

Grain (decorative value) 644 
Wood Memorial (race) 883 
Wood Pulp 

Imporis (quantity, 

value)  é..ciu, Seeuieaieee 

Production, consumption = 
Woodbine Park (races) 
bi ence Pri l Wilson Founda- 


ast «eee: oe 381, b408 

Wool: 
Prices, .1947\.ecaGecemas 422 
Production, 1920-46 ..... 426 


Woolaroc Museum, Oklahoma 318 
Woolworth’s 5 and 10 

(First), 1879 
prone (Mass.) Art 


Words, irequeuey) of letters rei 
Work stoppag' 911 
Workmen's Compensation, 
New York 


Bank . 
Calendar > 
Creation of 


- 
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World (con’t) Page ; 
Production: Peano acreage - aot x Y 
ilk, Come: pip bipennate a i ei) fee Bey Ora EE A ee 
peree mavens ae leg 426 Rae: acreage = Saeco Z 4 
value. .... g a5 
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Casualties ...... 321-862 Lumber production .....431  Yellow-Brown race ....... = 
OS bg eA ae lee aes) a553 Manufactures (number, Yellow Sea (area) ......- 
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employees, wages, 


Yellowstone Nationa] Park =| 


stices, surrenders ate Costs,“ Values 412 Sie pe 
Events, 1939- Minerals (products, » Arabia ...... 4: ' 
Naval loses ........ 652 value) - a ie eee 15-416 Yom Kippur (dates) ...... ll 
Peace treaties ..... 550 Motto ee eee ee a202. York, House of (British 2 
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World’s Fairs Old age assistance ...... 463 Yosemite National Park y 
New York City, 1853 ...b696 Origin of name ........ 149 el 185, 2 
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Chicago, 1933-34 ..... a703 Alien ...... 5.56246 ee guiaciite ¥ 
2 SE PD WE St EB er een .. 8705 Cities cise. alee t 223 4 : i 
San Francisco, 1939 .. b706 Counties ...... Sr 290 Area, population, =| 
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Wrangel Island (area) ....673 Foreign born .. 245, 246 Army, Air Foree =o2aas od 
Wrestling, amateur, 1947 .. 875 Tndaianseshcnt ee -* 948 Pee ae 4 
Wright Brothers: SOWISH Merce Ss 5 ees 249 —_ mMaustries) ..-....-..5 
First HERO Oecd, crake ite ee 699 Male and female _. .243 phe arr et membership. -& 
Memorial (North Marital status ...... 242 Merc a leet 6... 1... 
Carolina) *2..... 196, 289 Native white ....... 246 Politica. tags ‘ 
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ea: Reak, 1790-1940 ....207 atest AIRE en | Bs 
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Land and water 150, 151 Urban and rural ... 246 donee IHGA i 
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Automobiles ...... 595 Settled!) .css3.4 3 & 154. World War I: 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 93 Taxes: ; Debt. ta. Gi ‘Stina 
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Budget, debt, assessed Inheritance, estate .393 Casualties ...... 40 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
cy Connecticut Ave., 


(Headquarters, 
Washington 6, D. 
Chairman—Carroll Reece. 


Assistant Chairman—Mrs. Robert W. Macauley. 
Vice Chairmen—Ezra R. Whitla, Werner W. 
Schroeder, Mrs. Katharine Kennedy Brown, Mrs. 


Horace H, Sayre. 


| Secretary—Mrs. Dudley C. Hay. 


Treasurer—James S. Kemper. 


General Counsel—Harrison E. Spangler. 
Executive Committee Chairman—Clarence J. 


Brown. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(Headquarters, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 6, 


‘Chairman—Gael Sullivan. 


Executive Vice Chairman—Mrs, 


Tillett. 


Secretary—Mrs, Dorothy Vredenburg. 


Treasurer—Vacant, 


Political Committees 
Sergeant-at-Arms—Leslie L. Biffle. 
SOCIALIST PARTY ren EXECU 


N.W., 


Becker. 


Charles W. 


Pie te aire 303 Fourth Ave., New York! 
Chairman, National Action © 
—Norman ‘Thomas. # 2 Cn ae 


National Secretary—Harry Fleischman. 
Labor and Organizational Seeretary—Willi: 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
ay aeedenarters, 116 University Place, New York 
National Secretary—James P. Cannon. 

AMERICAN LABOR PARTY EXECUTIVE 


Pi asin dain 570 Seventh Ave., New Yo 


COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Hyman Blumberg. 
Publicity ‘Director—John M, Reddi Secretary—Douglas MacMahon. 
Associate Director of Publicity--Chavles Michel- Treasurer—Harry Chapman. ‘ 


Cc 
son. Executive Secretary—. 


Addenda 47 


‘alyzed Dec. 26 by the heaviest 


snowstorm in 
recorded history, snowing from 


| . 5:25 A.M. to 
ie 


GENERAL 


Page 121—Astronomical—Interstate Commerce 
mmission extended the Eastern Standard Time 
é (Aug. 29, 1947) to include all of Virginia and 
orth Carolina, and additional parts of Kentucky 
id Tennessee, including Knoxville. 
‘Pages 163-170—Wives of Presidents—Mrs. Thomas 
_Jex ee ae widow of Grover Cleveland, died 
Oct. rm 
= Page 204—Dependencies of the United States— 
"Puerto Rico—President Truman signed (Aug. 5, 
4947) a bill giving Puerto Rico the right to choose 
s chief executive by popular vote. 
Page 281—Qualifications for Voting—Literary 
stests as a qualification for voting are required in 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
“re, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Ssissippi, New Hampshire, New York, North 
arolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Vir- 
mia, Washington and Wisconsin. In Ohio the time 
residence necessary to vote is 40 days in the 
junty and 40 days in the voting precinct. 
Pages 332-33—Nobel Prize Awards, 1947. Winners: 
ysics, Sir Edward Appleton, Great Britain; 
emistry, Sir Robert Robinson, Great Britain; 
edicine and Physiology, Dr. Carl F. Cori and 
fe, Dr. Gerty T. Cori, naturalized Americans, 
Vashington University, St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. 
ernardo Houssay, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Liter- 
ure, André Gide, France; Peace, American Serv- 
Committee (Quakers), Philadelphia, Pa., and 
riends Service Council, London, Engiand. 
Pages 337-346—Colieges and Universities—Enroll- 


im mts and Oificials—The following were received 
#too late for classification in the regular tables: 


Name Students 
ummiecn. ac Nor. (Ark,) ............----: 825 
"Ala. Poly. Inst. (R. B. Draughon, act. pres.) 1,393 
SS Coe eee 850 


Atlanta University System: 


A a rr 807 
SEMIS EEICOES on 65 von dawson ns swe a 830 

. Be Se eee es 5,777 

> Lee ER nae eee 686 

i eS rr " Danie ans asd oO 389 

“Central (Mo.) (E. P. Puckett, act, pres.).... 811 
ee nara. <\eiciaeina na eo fo eels ri 
Beery eS 528 
acts CN mutaitilicls bee cata ons 4,251 

OY ae ee eae = ae 312 

REO Oi niles sens onc esses esas s 2,604 
orgetown Univ. (I. C. Goman, pres.).. 5 sik 


foward Univ. 
Huntingdon 
Indiana Tech. 
Jackson (Miss.) 
hns Hopkins Univ. 
sas, Un. of 
nox 


Be oe” SOMES eS ye rear Re 
lich. Coll. of Min. & Tech. ...........---. 
waukee-Downer 
5 =i goageneenelaane ; 
a te Mother Rose Miriam, 


iis) Wniv. ... 
oke (Chas. J. 
ester, Univ. 0: 


.OF 1947—New York City was 9:10 P.M.; 25.8” fell, 4.3” 


1 more than in '88. Velil- 
cular traffic was at a standstill, marooning thou- 
Sands of commuters and other travelers. 


Meas is Addenda 


Wilberforce Univ. (C. L. Hill, prea.) ise 


r 341 
MERION ON oe sot sa tie 

Xavier (Miss.) should read Loyola (page 341) gis 
Xavier Uniy. ( 105 
Yeshiva Univ. "855 
Levyolad scm ies s, 

McGill Univ. |. .): ie 8337 
New Brunswick, Un. ‘of ; 


Page 337—Baylor University—Patrick M. Neff, 
President, resigned (Nov. 7, 1$47), effective Dec, 31. 
_Page 339—Fenn College—President C. V. Thomas 
died Nov. 28, 1947. Fisk University—Dr. Charles S. 
aetna, Leek 
age —University of Florida+-Dr. J. i 
Miller, President. "i oi 

Page 343—Pennsylvania State College—Ralph D. 
Hetzel, president, died Oct. 3, 1947. 

Page 345—University of Toledo—Wilbur W. 
White, President. 

Pages 364-381—Associations and Societies—The 
following were received too late for correction in 
the regular list: 

American Institute of Pacific Relations (1925), 1 
East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 2,300; Sec., 
Clestine G. Mott. 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows, State of New 
York (1923), 31 Union Square West, New York 3, 
N. Y.; 75,627; Gr. Sec., Clayton W. Boyce. 

Independent Order of Odd. Fellows, Sovereign 
Grand Lodge (1819), 16 West Chase St., Baltimore 

‘ d.; 1,515,034; Sovereign Gr. Sec., E. G. 
Ludvigsen. 

National Archery Association. New address, 33 
Oak Hill St., Newton Center 59, Mass.; Sec., Henry 
S. C. Cummings. 

National Industrial Advertisers Association 
(1922), 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Til.; 3,068; 
President & Gen. Man., W. Lane Witt. 

Page 402—Law on Succession to the Presidency— 
Amended to strike out Secretaries of War and 
Navy and insert Secretary of Defense. 

Page 470—Administrative Agencies—Interstate 
Commerce Commission—Chairman: William E. Lee, 
replaced Clyde B. Aitchison (effective Jan. 1, 1948). 


Page 472—Securities and Exchange Commission—— 


James J. Caffrey, 
1947). 

Page 474—War Assets Administration—Robert M. 
Littlejohn, administrator. of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, resigned Nov. 21, 1947. 

Page 482—Public Housing Administration—Dillon 
S. Myer resigned as Commissioner. 

Page 489—Great Britain—Prime Ministers—Earl 


chairman resigned (Dec, 18, 


Stanley Baldwin, thrice Prime Minister of Great 


Britain, died (Dec. 13, 1947). 

Page 518—France—The Government of Premier 
Paul Ramadier resigned Nov. 20, 1947, and was 
succeeded by Robert Schuman, a member of the 
Catholic Popular Republican Movement. 

Page 525—Foreign Countries—Iran—Premier 
Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh, resigned (Dec. 10, 1947). 


Pages 546, 547—Foreign Countries—Venezuela— ~ 


Romulo Gallegos was elected President (Dec. 15, 
1947). 

Page 570—Roman Catholic Hierarchy—Pierre 
Cardinal Petit De Julleville, Archbishop of Rouen 
and Primate of Normandy, died Dec. 10, 1947. 

Page 571—Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the 
United States—Archbishop of Baltimore, Francis 
P. Keough; Archbishop of Washington, Patrick A. 
O’Boyle; Bishop of Belleville, Ind., Albert Rudolph 
Zuroweste; Bishop of Austin, Tex. (new See), Louis 
J. Reicher; Co-ad., Galveston, Tex., Wendelin J. 
Nold. 


Page 577—Bishops of Protestant Episcopal Church 


—Florida South and New York—The Rt. Rev. 
Henry I. Louttit, Suffragan Bishop of South 
Florida, was elected (Oct. 14, 1947) Bishop of 
Western New York. succeeding the Rev. Cameron 
J. Davis, retired. The Rev. Dr. Horace William 
Baden Donegan, Suffragan Bishop for New York, 
installed Oct. 29, 1947. 

Page 610—Rulers of Italy—Former King Victor 
Emmanuel III of Italy died in Alexandria, Egypt, 
Dec. 28, 1947. : Me = oe 

Pages 624-28—Actors ami ctresses—Deaths— 
Dudley Digges, Oct. 25; John Halliday, Oct. 17; 


Earle Larimore, Oct. 23; Eleanor Painter, Nov. 4, — 


1947. 
Page 645—International Atomic Symbols, Num- 


bers and Weights—Americium, Am. 93, 241; 
Curium, Cu, 96, 242. : 
Page 646—Discoverers of Chemical Elements— 


Americium, 1945, G. T. Seaborg, R. A. James and 
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L. O. Morgan; Curium, 1944, G. T. Seaborg, R, A. 
James and A. Ghiorso; Neptunium, 1940, HB. M. 
McMillan and P. H, Abelson; Plutonium 1940. G. 
T. Seaborg, E. M. McMillan, A. C. Wahl and J. 
W. Kennedy. 


Errata 


Page 239—Population of Brown County, Wis- 
consin, is 70,249, not 15,827. 

Page 473—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
—Total deposits $145,596,700,000, not $145,596,700. 

Page 627—Moore, Constance, born 1922, in Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Winners in Chess Play in 1947 4 


Addenda; Errata; Chess; Neil bil Pro-football 


SPORTS ple Players, 194° 
Page 828—Basebal!l —Most Valuapie Fla 7 

_Bage ae League: Joe DiMaggio, outfielder, Nev 
York Yankees; National League: Bob Elliott, Be 
baseman, Boston Braves. 


Seceaadeae 


Page 653—Steamer Lady Elgin sank in Lak 
Michigan 1860, not 1861. | 

Page 655—Steamship Prins Mauritz sank off cap 
Hatteras, not Matteras. 

Page 666—Great Inventions—Recognized discov 
erer of novocaine: Alfred Einhorn. 
ES 


Source—Hermann Helms, Publisher American Chess Bulletin 


National Intercollegiate Championship—C. C. N. 
Y. with a score of 25-7. 

H. Y. P. D. College Chess League—Harvard and 
Yale (tie), 114-15 in match and 412-342 in games; 
Princeton, 0-2 and 3-5. 

Hastings International—C. H. O’D. Alexander 
With a score of 72-11%. 

- Olympic mburnament: ‘Baranquilla—Cuba with a 
score of 74-1. 

Rio de Janeiro Tournament—Mendel Najdorf, 
Poland, with a score of 815-4. 

Russian Championship—Moscow—Paul 
Estonia, with a score of 14-5. 

Mar Del Plata Tournament, Argentina—Mendel 
Najdorf, Poland, with a score of 14-3. 

del Mar, Chile—G. Stahlberg, 
with a score of 8-2. 

Reykjavik Tournament, Iceland—Abe Yanoisky, 
Canada, with a score of 6-1. 

Arbon Tournament, Switzerland—tTriple tie, at 
5-2, for first place among K. Opocensky and D. 
Pachman, both of Czechoslovakia, and Abe Yan- 
ofsky, Canada. 

Commercial Chess League, Championship—Bell 
Telephone Laboratories with scores of 10-2 in 
matches and 36-12 in games. 

Great Britain vs. Holland—First round: Great 
Britain, 542, Holland, 442. Second round: Great 
Britain, 7, Holland 3. 

Buenos Aires  International—G Stahlberg, 

N. J.—A. E. San- 


Keres, 


Sweden, 


Sweden, with a score of 8-2. 
Y Ventnor City Tournament, 
tasiere, with a score of 7-2. 

Capablanca Inaugural Tournament, Havana— 
' Gilberto Garcia, Santiago, with a score of 54-145. 

Warsaw Tournament, Poland—S. Gligoric, Yugo- 
slavia, with a score of 8-1. 

Metropolitan Chess League, N. Y.—Manhattan 
Chess Club. Final round: Manhattan C. C., 1349; 


Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy 


(The trophy is awarded annually by the Boxing 
Writers’ Association of New York to the one who 
has done the most for boxing in the preceding 
year. The plaque is dedicated to the memory of 
Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer 
killed in the line of duty in 1938-when covering 
the Spanish revolution.) 

1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 


pion, 
1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 
1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 
lightweight and welterweight champion. 
1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
eo rerney Ross, former lightweight cham- 


pion 
1943—4, 019 boxers in the Armed Services and 
those yet to take up arms. 


*The awards to Ross and Leonard were voted for their services in World War II. 


Professional Football Standings for 1947 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Eastern Division Point 
Wow TT. Pe. For a Te 

Pittsburgh......... 8 4 O .667 240 259 
Philadelphja eres ad. 8 4 0 .667 308 242 
ROSEOM Win. kas sa 4 % 1 .364 168 256 
WWeehiggton........ 4 .8 O .333. 295. 367 
New York. 2.06... 2 8 2 .200 190 309 

Western Division 
Chicago Cards 9 3 OO .750 306 231 
Chicago Bears 8 4 O .667 363 241 
Green Ba Bi po 1) 545° DBO 
Los Ange Dee 6.20" 500 aoe 214 
{bo 1c) | i ee ey 220) F 2b0 305 


231 
Eastern Division title won by Philadelphia Eagles. 
Western Division title won by Chicago Cards. 
Playoff title won by Chicago Cards. 


Marshall C. C., 244. Section B—Marshall Junior 
with a score of 5- 0. 

Manhattan Chess Club Championship, N. Y= 
Arnold S, Denker after a play-off with Alexande 


Kevitz. 
Marshall C. C. Championship, N. ¥ Rodel 

Flores with a score of 1442-340. f 
National Open Championship, Corpus C 

Lacey I. Kashdan, New York, with a s 

of 1114-1) 

Buropesn Zonal Tournament, Hilversum, Hol 
land—Alberic ©’ Kelly de Galway, Belgium, wit; 
a score of 1045-2l5 

Cian es de ele (by radio)—Australia, 5h 
Canada, 435 

New York State Championship, Endicott 
Albert S. Pinkus, New York, with a score of Ms 
115. Class A—Hans Berliner, Washington, D._ 
Class A consolation; Marcel Duchamp, Paris. 

B: Daniel Schlanger, Queens. State Speed touria 
ment: Donald Byrne, Brooklyn, with scores of 
1145 and 6-1. Susquehanna Trophy: Queens C, | 
of Woodside. Genesee Cup, won by Onondag; 
County (Syracuse).. 

Great Britain vs. Russia, London—First round 
Russia, 6, Great Britain, 4. Second round: Russia 
9, Great Britain, 1. 

British Championship, Harrogate—Tie at 84 
between J. Broadbent and H. Golombek; third, 
T: Crown, 7-4 (since deceased). Women’s Chi 
pionship, Miss Eileen Tanmer, 9-1. 

Great Britain vs. Australia (by radio) Gre 
Britain, 7, Australia, 3. } 

Australia vs. France (by radio)—Australia, 313 
France, 414 

New ‘York vs. Argentina (by rade ne 
of La Plata, 614, Manhattan’C. 319. | 

National Speed ahacnpionahin Brooklyn— 
Pavey, Brooklyn, with a score of 719-114. f 


1944—-*Benny Leonard, former world lente ag 
champion. Special award voted Maj. Gen. Jo! 
J. Phelan, chairman of the New York State Ath 
letic Commission, for ‘ tong and meritorious sex 
vice’ to boxing. 


1945—James J. Walker, sponsor of the W: 1k 
law in 1920 for the restoration of legalized in 
in New York State. 


1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. ~ 
special award was voted to Mike Jacobs, pro’ note 
for outstanding service to boxing over a period 
years. q 
,1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight champior 
James J. Walker award voted to James A. Farle 
former chairman of the New York State Athlet 
Commission, for long ‘service to boxing. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Eastern Division Points 
Ww. . . Pec. For Ags 
New York... <f..9; 11-2 1 ©.846) 9378 
SB UMTRIO. fc Sie, cnet 8 4 2 ..667 3205 
BPO RUST roa iene <a 3 10 1) 231 ae 
Baltimore.......%.: r 2 11 1 (154 167 
Western Division , 
Cleveland. .......,. 12 1 2 4928041 
San Fran¢isco....... 8 4° 2 \667)S327em 
Los Angeles....... -' T T.“0> S500 hraaRm 
Chicago...... verees solo 18 5) OROgioeem 


Playoff title won by Cleveland 


+ ti 


Committee 


Committees of the 80th Congress 


__Mailing addresses: (Senate Committees), The Chairman, Senat e Building, Washington, D. © 
a I 1 j f e Offic . 
(House of Representative Committees), The Chairman, House Office Building "Washington, D. C. 


‘SENATE 


culture and Forestry...... 
DPpropriations......... 


~faterstate and Foreign Commerce 
udiciary 
abor and 
iblic Lands 
iblic Works. 
es and A ation... 
Special Committee to Inves 
-_ Program 


al Committee to Study Problems of American 
er ances O: RRR ce SR ee eae 

cial Committee on Reconstruction of Senate Roof 
TERE Oy or 5.0 s so bistn wise bap be wie ws! ai: 


bers Chairman 
13 Arthur,Capper (Kans, 
21 Styles Bridges (N. a) 


13 Chan Gurney (8S. Dak.) 

13 Charles W. Tobey (N. H.) 

13 William Langer (N, Dak.) 

13 C. Douglass Buck (Del.) 

13 George D. Aiken (Vt.) 

Eugene D. Millikin (Colo.) 

13 Arthur H. Vandenberg (Mich,) 
13 Wallace H. White, Jr. (Me.) 


Earnie 13 Alexander Wiley (Wis,) 
13 Robert A. Taft (Ohio) 
13 Hugh Butler (Nebr.) 
13 Chapman Revercomb (W. Va.) 


13 C. Wayland Brooks (1l.) 

10 Owen Brewster (Me.) 

Kenneth S. Wherry (Nebr.) 

5 Chapman Revercomb (W. Va.) 


MINCE COMET ONIOY oS i nk a ns mew seek news e's 
PER MMMIEIEIEINGL CL yo s - sale oo oss a we wow ee cine’ 


ys and Means 


Aen 25 Charles A. Eaton (N. J.) 
Be 28 Richard J. Welch (Calif.) 
cial Committee on Reconstruction of House Roof 
0 ae re ee 
ect Committee to Conduct a Study and Investiga- 
tion of the Probiems of Small Business...... 


30 Clifford R. Hope (Kans.) 
42 John Taber (N. Y.) 

36 Walter G. Andrews (N. Y.) 
Jesse P. Wolcott (Mich.) 
25 Everett M. Dirksen (Il) 
25 Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (N. J.) 
25 Clare E. Hoffman (Mich.) 


25 Karl M. LeCompte (Ia.) 

27 Charles A. Wolverton (N. J.) 
27 Earl C. Michener (Mich.) 

25 Alvin F. Weichel (Ohio) 

25 Edward H. Rees (Kans.) 


27 George A. Dondero (Mich.) 
12 Leo E. Allen (Iil.) 
9 J. Parnell Thomas (N., J.) 
27 Edith Nourse Rogers (Mass.) 
Harold Knutson (Minn.) . 


5 J. Harry McGregor (Ohio) 
10 Walter C. Ploeser (Mo.) 


~ Committee to Conduct a Study and Investiga- ‘ 


on of Ail Matters Related to the Need for Adequate 
Printing and Wrapping 
Paper, Paper Products, Paper Pulp and Pulpwood... 


» Supplies of Newsprint, 


y A Clarence J. Brown (Ohio) 


“Arlington National Cemetery lies at Fort Myer, 
fginia, administered by the War Department, on 
south bank of the Potomac River opposite 
hington. It was established (June 15, 1864) 
dand which originally was the estate of George 
ngton Parke Custis, adopted son of George 
ington and which, before the Civil War, be- 
the home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
he original tract was 200 acres, but the cem- 
y now embraces 408 acres, and latest official 
ires (April 30, 1947) gave the number of 
finent American statesmen, military and naval 
fers and heroes of the armed services buried 
© as 59,690, of whom 4,717 are unidentified. 
the unknown dead are 2,211 who died in 
Civil War on the battlefields of Virginia and 
7 who lost their lives when the battleship 
BH e was blown up in Havana Harbor (Feb. 
1898). 
Vine gates lead into the cemetery, five on the 
two on the south and two on the west. The 
unds are divided into burial sections, with 
arate sections for officers and enlisted men. 
‘addition to the monuments and marble head- 
mes marking the individual graves, there are 
ral large memorial structures, including the 
ansion, where the Custis and Lee families had 
d: the Temple of Fame, built in the 1880s; 
Confederate Monument, erected 1914; the 
Memorial, completed in 1915, and the Ar- 
1 ces Memorial Amphitheater, dedicated May 
, 1920. 
Among famous Americans buried in Arlington 
tional Cemetery are Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
planned the City of Washington; Gen. Phil 
lan, Gen. Philip Kearney, Adm. W. T. Samp- 
Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Adm. Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the 
Pole, Adm. Horatio G. Wright, former Presi- 


2 Arlington National Cemetery 


dent William Howard Taft, Major Walter Reed and 
Admiral Mare Mitscher. : 
Arlington. House, or Lee Mansion, where the 
Custis and Lee families lived before the Civil War, 
is within the grounds. It was restored as nearly 


as possible to its original condition and furnished ~ 


in keeping with the period by authority of the 
Congress, under the direction of The Quartermaster 
General, U. S. Army, and is now a National Me- 
morial, administered by the National Parks Service, 
Interior Department. 


The Unknown Soldier 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I is situated on the east front of the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across 
the Potomac. It is a simple momument of white 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘‘Here rests in 
ee abies glory an American soldier known but to 

od.” 

The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U.S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons- 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, 
Sgt. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket 
arrived in Washington (Nov. 9, 1921) on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 


Battle of Manila Bay, and was placed in the ro- ~ 


tunda of the Capitol on the same catafalque on 
which had rested the bodies of the three. martyred 
Presidents—Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 

On Armistice Day (Nov. 11, 1921) President 
Harding and other high officials, ranking officers 
of the Army and Navy and Allied diplomats, 
followed the caisson bearing the flag-draped 
casket through Washington's streets to Arlington 
National Cemetery where, after solemn ceremonies, 
it was placed in the Tomb of the Unknown 


Soldier. 


, 
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50 World Facts—Atomic Bomb and Atomic Energy 
The Atomic Bomb and Atomic Energy $ 
By WATSON DAVIS, Director, Science Service | 


The practical release of atomic or nuclear energy 
was an achievement equivalent to the discovery of 
fire. Its consequences are world shaking, affecting 
military strength and international relations, as 
well as giving mankind a new source of power. 

Four historic dates in science’s achievement of 
atomic power have been added to human chron- 
ology: Jan, 26. 1939, when American physicists 
learned of European experiments showing that one 
of the uranium isotopes underwent fission with 
release of nuclear energy when bombarded with 
slow neutrons; Dec. 2, 1942, when the first self- 
maintaining nuclear chain reaction was initiated 
in an uranium-graphite pile at Stagg Field 
Stadium, Chicago; July 16, 1945, 5:30 A.M., when 
the first atomic explosion created by man blasted 
the New Mexico desert near Los Alamos, Aug. 6, 
1945, when the first atomic bomb used in warfare 
was dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. y 

The first use of the bomb in warfare was credited 
with hastening the end of World War II. The 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, 343,000 popula- 
tion, Aug. 5, 1945, and the city was 60 per cent 
obliterated. A second bomb was dropped on Naga- 
saki, population 253,000, five days later and it 
was reported one-third destroyed. | 

The story of the release of atomic energy really 
begins with many discoveries, experiments and 
theories in nuclear physics in the thirties, but 
the immediate start of the researches which re- 
sulted so spectacularly was in January 1939, when 
two Germans, O. Hahn (Nobel prize winner in 
1945) and F, Strassmann proved that an isotope 
of barium was produced by neutron bombardment 
of uranium, the neutron being a fundamental par- 
ticle of matter without electrical charge and with 
a mass about equal to that of the proton or nucleus 
of the hydrogen atom. Two refugees from Ger- 
many, O. R. Frisch and Lise Meitner, suggested 
that the absorption of a neutron by a uranium 
nucleus sometimes caused that nucleus to split into 
approximately equal parts with the conversion of 
some of the mass, by Einstein’s 1905 formulation, 
into enormous quantities of energy, a process called 
fission. These reports were discussed Jan. 26, 1939, 
at a conference on theoretical physics in Wash- 
ington, D. C. jointly sponsored by the George 
Washington University and the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, with Niels Bohr of Denmark, 
Enrico Fermi and others considering the problem. 
Experimental confirmation of uranium fission in 
several laboratories followed and the_ suggested 
likelihood of emission of neutrons in the process 
was demonstrated. This indicated the possibility 
of a chain reaction releasing energy explosively, 
the neutrons produced splitting asunder other 
uranium atoms and producing more neutrons as 
well as energy. 

The world’s common sources of power, other 
than sunlignt and water power, are chemical 
Teactions, such as the combustion of oil and coal. 
They release energy as the result of rearrange- 
Ments in the outer electronic structures of the 
atoms. This i 
supplies energy to the living body. 
is self-propagating. A match releases enough heat 
to ignite the neighboring fuel, which in turn re- 
leases more heat which ignited more fuel. Simi- 
larly, nuclear reactions may emit particles of the 
same sort that initiate them and they may be 
sufficient in number to propagate the reaction in 
neighboring nuclei. This is called a chain reaction, 
and it is this sort of reaction accompanied by re- 
lease of energy that occurs in the atomic bomb. 

By June 1940, just after the fall of France, when 
scientists voluntarily restricted publication of 
papers on the subject of uranium fission in scien- 
tific journals, it was known that slow neutrons 
caused fission in one isotope, uranium 235, but 
not in the other, uranium 238. It was known that 
the average number of neutrons emitted per fission 
was between one and three. A chain reaction had 
not been achieved but its possibility was clear. 

What happened after the curtain of war secrecy 
was lowered was not revealed until Aug. 10, 1945, 
when the War Department released as a part of 
its atomic bomb explanation the now famous 
Smyth report, a semi-technical report on the 
processes by which the use of atomic energy for 
Military purposes had been achieved. It was 
written by Dr. H. D. Smyth of Princeton at the 
request of Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, U. S. Army, 
who headed the ‘‘Manhattan Project’? as the Army 
called the atomic bomb project during the war. 
It is available as a government document from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at 35 cents. Practically all the technical and 
Scientific data about the atomic bomb that can be 
published without violation of.security regulation 
‘are contained in this. report. i 

Research on U 235 fission, using heayy water 
(D20) as the moderator, slowing down the neu- 
trons, was under way in both England and Ger- 


s the same kind of process that 
i Combustion 


many in 1939. American scientists substitut 
specially purified graphite for heavy water. - 

In order to make the fission reaction in U < 
self-sustaining, it was found necessary to separé 
U 235 (less than 44% in any uranium samp. 
from the more abundant isotope U 238 (mc 
than 99%). The more common kind prevents t 
chain reaction, by absorbing neutrons. 

An enormous isotope separation plant, usi 
gaseous diffusion methods, was erected at C 
Ridge, Tenn. Much of the experimental work 4 
the whole project was done there. f 

Two new elements, heavier than uranium & 
both of which were made to order and neitk 
of which was known to exist in nature, played 
important part in the atomic bomb researches a: 
manufacture. These were elements 93 and 94. 

Formation of element 94 from uranium 238 
neutron capture was effected in.the Radiati. 
Laboratory of the University of California in 19 
The new element was found to undergo slow ne 
tron fission. like uranium 235. It was Tami 
plutonium (Pu). : 

Plutonium, radio-active -but approximately 
stable as radium, was obtained from uranium 22 
element 92, by way of the intermediate shox 
lived element 93, named neptunium (Np) disca 
ered in 1940. The following isotopes have been a 
nounced: Np 237, Np 238, Np 239, Pu 238, Pu 2: 
Uranium 238 changes to neptunium and neptunit 
to plutonium by betaray transformation. Plutonit 
eee an alpha ray and slowly changes back 

Manufacture of plutonium from U-238 allow 
utilization of the inert uranium isotope for atom 
power purposes. It allowed the advantage 
sharp chemical separation of different elemer 
instead of the tedious diffusion methods of isoto 
separation. 4 

Thus transmutation, for centuries the alchemis? 
goal, became the method of choice of the group | 
scientists who worked out the chemistry of ¢) 
atomic bomb. ‘ , 

The problem was to separate two or more kin: 
of the rare metal uranium, which differ from éa; 
other in no discoverable way except that one - 
slightly heavier than the other. To separate the 
by this difference was slow and tedious, especias 
since the part valuable for actual use in ti 
bomb makes up less than one part in a hundrt 
in_any quantity of the ore. “ 

Here the knowledge and skill of chemists w1 

have studied the behavior of radium and othi 
radioactive elements was put to good advantag 
It has been found in work with such elemer 
that their weight and their chemical nature @ 
‘pend on two kinds of minute particles which mas 
up the hearts of their atoms. 
_ The number of one kind of particle, the proto: 
in the atom heart is responsible for the natu 
of the element. One proton makes hydrogen, | 
protons make iron, 92 protons make uraniur 
The other kind of particle in the atom heart’ 
the neutron. Uranium 235 has a net result of | 
protons and 143 neutrons, adding up to 235, a 
cording to the chemists’ calculations, wh: 
uranium 238 has three more neutrons than = 
lighter isotope. yr 

These two uraniums! had to be separated, bk 
cause only U 235 would split up the way ti) 
scientists wanted it to for use in the atom 
bomb. U 238 would not. By lucky chance, ¢) 
very property of U 238 which made it usele 
for the purpose of the bomb provided the el! 
which was the best solution of the separati 
problem. a] 


element, plutonium. The names of these thi 
elements are taken from the three farthest plane 


of_our solar system. , 
Plutonium turned out to be a fairly stable e 
ment, about whose chemical properties enou; 
was soon learned to prove that chemical sej 
tion of this new material from its parent uran 


would be a relatively easy task. Plutonium @ 


‘ 


t readily follow the pattern by which it was 
; », but makes the opposite transformation 
/ which it gives off an alpha ray and turns back 
to uranium 235. This, however, happens so 
slowly that there is plenty of time,for the atom- 
litting reaction of plutonium to do its work. 
-°In the course of researches it was possible to 
make for the first time two heavier transuranium 
lements, number 95 named americum (Am) and 96 
ed curium (Cm), This was done by bombard- 
with high-energy helium nuclei or alpha 
rticles. Isolations of both americum and curium 
P announced during 1947, allowing the deter- 
yf 


) ation of some chemical and physical properties 
these two newest of chemical elements. Curium 
lows so intensely with its own radioactivity that 
is possible to take its photograph by its own light. 
, Thorium, as well as uranium, is a raw material 
or the atomic age, since a kind of uranium can 
made from thorium, a much more abundant ele- 
mt than uranium. The importance of thorium in 
mic energy production and control became 
known when proposals for international , control 
ere first made to the United Nations by the 
nited States. 
Uranium isotope 233 can be produced from thor- 
lum in an atomic pile chain-reacting through the 
tion of controlled fission of the elements that 
'¢ been used in atomic bombs. Uranium 235 and 
utonium 239. Thorium is bombarded with neu- 
_ trons in a manner similar to the production of 
tonium from non-fissionable uranium isotope 


Machines for the acceleration of high voltage 
icles have played a major role in the discovery 
atomic energy processes, plutonium having been 
ade first in the cyclotron. Largest of the atom 
ashing apparatus so far built is the University of 
ifornia’s 184-inch synchro-cyclotron, using the 
nciple of frequency modulation to overcome 
ativity effects, which has produced deuterons of 
jore than 200,000,000 electron volt energies. 
During 1947 use of this giant cyclotron extended 
he atomic research frontier by creating more than 
hundred radioactive isotopes of common elements 
hat are lighter than their stable isotopes. Elements 
rere transmuted 16 steps down the periodic table 
ad as many as 30 particles were knocked out of 
atomic nucleus in the process. Fission was 
psduced in elements as light as tantalum element 
as os interconversion of neutron and proton was 
eved. 
Plans are under way for larger atom smashers. 
gest of which is the ‘‘bevatrom’’ which would 
elerate protons to the 10 billion electron volt 
i , Which would duplicate the energy of the 
Cosmic radiation. i 
A new kind of atomic energy machine, a reactor 
pile that is essentially an atomic bomb under 
entro] and releasing its energy slowly, was an- 
need during 1947 as in operation since Novem- 
, 1946 at Los Alamos. This new ‘‘fast reactor’’ 
s plutonium and produces fast neutrons of the 
ad obtained from an actual atomic bomb ex- 
Plosion. It requires no moderator or diluting 
ubstance such as graphite or heavy water, to slow 
ym neutrons. Described as a step toward finding 
best kind of atomic power plant, it is being 
to study the high velocity neutrons. 
bout ten chain-reacting piles are known to be 
ting in the United States. Those at Hanford, 
ash., are producing hese capabie of being 
din bombs. One at Oak Ridge, Tenn. is used 
the manufacture of the radiation and isotopes 
d in medical, biological and other research. 


'Disseminating scientific information to the pub- 
ic and acting as a liaison agency between scien- 
fs and the world-at-large, Science Service is an 
cational institution, with headquarters at 1719 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Newspapers are 
with accurate and complete wire and mail 
orts of the latest scientific discoveries and de- 
opments in all fields of science, while individuals 
7 obtain the magazine Science News Letter 
and Chemistry (monthly), monthly 

books, etc. 
ice are: Edwin G. Conk- 


. Ford, 
Yale Uni- 
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Construction of a pile which was planned as an 
initial experiment in power Production at Oak 
Ridge was abandoned during 1947. The production 
of electricity from atomic energy on a Pilot plant 
scale of 1,000 kilowatt is now set for about 1950, 
with large scale-production in a semi-commercial 
Plant six to eight years later. 

Peace and war uses of atomic energy are being 
developed by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


An article on the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission with a list of the principal 
government-owned atomic energy installations 
appears on pages 466 and 477. 


Distribution of 100-stable isotopes of 29 elements, 
produced in the Oak Ridge electromagnetic separa- 
tion plant where the first uranium 235 for the 
atomic bomb was separated, was begun in Decem- 
ber 1947 by the Atomic Energy Commission. These 
substances were lent to research laboratories for 
tracer research not possible with radioisotopes and 
other uses. 

Proposals for the control of atomie energy inter- 
nationally through the United Nations having come 
to a stalemate, statements by Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov that the atomic bomb is ‘‘no longer a 
secret’? and rumors that a test bomb was exploded 
in Siberia on July 15, 1947 raised the question 
as to whether atomic bombs had been manufac- 
tured by the U.S.S.R. 

Eniwetok atoll, westernmost of the Marshall 
islands in the Pacific, was designated in December, 
1947 as permanent proving ground for atomic 
weapons by the United States. This location is 
about 200 miles west of Bikini atoll where two test 
atomic bombs were exploded in 1946. Test Able 
(July 1) consisted of an explosion in the air similar 
to the bursts over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, while 
Test Baker (July 25) was a shallow underwater 
explosion. The primary targets of the two bombs 
were naval ships. 

While the numbers of ships sunk or put out of 
action by both bombs was impressive, the outstand- 
ing consequence was the radioactive contamination 
of the ships and the lagoon in the second under- 
water test. For more than a year after the Baker 
explosion the materials most exposed to the ex- 
plosion were ‘‘hot’’ with radioactivity. Animals 
exposed as crews upon.the test ships would have 
suffered heavy fatalities, immediately or from 
after-effect. Of the 92 target ships assembled at 
Bikini only nine escaped damage. The other craft 
were either sunk, damaged or contaminated by 
radioactivity. 

Experimental biological material, such as seeds, 
etc., exposed to the Bikini blasts began in subse- 
quent generations to reveal changes in heredity 
caused by the radiation, indicating/ that abnor- 
malities in living matter, including human beings, 
may appear years after the actual exposure to 
atomic radiation. 

If international control of atomic energy is not 
achieved, the world has the danger of being sub- 
jected to the radioactive poison products of the 
fission of uranium and plutonium. The death- 
dealing radioactive mists and dusts, released by 
atomic bomb explosions or manufactured in atomic 
chain-reacting piles, can cause slow and lingering - 
deaths for those exposed to them and can ruin 
areas contaminated by the atoms that will continue 
to explode for many years afterwards. 


Science Service and Science Clubs of America 


To stimulate amateur interest in science, par- 
ticularly on the part of youth, Science Clubs: of 
America is administered by Science Service. Clubs 
devoted to scientific interest in schools are affiliated 
without cost and receive helpful services. Clubs 
affiliated numbered (Nov. 1, 1947) more than 14,000 
with about a third of a million members. 

Science Clubs of America and Science Service 
weld the thousands of laymen and scientists, teach~ - 
ers and students, youths and adults, amateurs and 
professionals, into a great movement for under- 
standing and applying science in_neighborhood, 
community, national and world affairs. 

To encourage gifted young people, Science Clubs 
of America annually conducts the Science T t 
Search for Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

In each of the first six Science Talent Searches 
more than 15,000 graduating seniors in high schools 
all over. the country participated. Hach year 40 
contestants are invited to Washington, D. C., for 
the Science Talent Institute. During the five 
days of the Institute the scholarships are awarded 
to the winners for use in colleges, universities and 
cechnical schools of their choosing. 
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52 Foreign Aid—Marshall Plan; Truman Doctrine 


Marshall Plan—European Recovery Program 4 


In a speech at Harvard University (June 5, 1947), 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall offered to 
European nations the financial cooperation of the 
United States in their efforts toward full economic 
reconstruction. i 

“Our policy,” he said, ‘is not directed against 
any country or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos. * * * It would be 
neither fitting nor efficacious for this Government 
to undertake to draw up unilaterally a program de- 
signed to place Europe on its feet economically. 
This is the business of the Europeans. The initia- 
tive, I think, must come from Europe. The role 
of this country should consist of friendly said in 
the drafting of a European program and of later 
support of such a program so far as it may be 
practical for us to do so. The program should be 
a joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all, 
European nations.”’ 

As a condition of American cooperation, Secre- 
tary Marshall stipulated that the European na- 
tions would have to increase their industrial pro- 
duction. and give other evidence of being ready 
to aid themselves instead of placing their reliance 


\solely on American aid. 


Secretary Marshall’s proposal, popularly called 


| the Marshall Plan but officially known as the 


European Recovery Program, produced speedy 
results. A Three-Power conference on the plan 
was held in Paris (June 27-July 2), but ended 
in a deadlock when Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov rejected it, demanding that, instead of provid- 
ing aid on a continent-wide basis, the United 
States should meet the individual needs of each 
nation. British Foreign Secretary Bevin and French 
Foreign Minister Bidault, however, issued invita- 
tions to all European nations, including Russia, to 
attend a conference in Paris to discuss a unified 
Teconstruction program. The U.S.S.R. and her 
eight satellites declined the invitations, but repre- 
sentatives of 16 other nations were present when 
the conference opened (July 12). 

The nations attending the conference were: Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Greece, Hire (Ireland), Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Turkey. 

The meeting, called the Conference on European 
Economic Cooperation, appointed several com- 
Mmittees to study and coordinate the needs of the 
various regions of Europe, including Western 
Germany. Later the leaders of the 16-nation 
group met with William L. Clayton, United States 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
who persuaded them to scale down their estimates 
of the cost to the United States and other American 
nations of a four-year European economic recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program, which orig- 
inally had been put at $29,200,000,000. 

_. The 16-nation conference adopted a report at 
its final session (Sept. 22), which called for a 
total of $21,780,000,000 in credits and loans from 
1948 through 1951, which would be distributed as 
follows: J 
(Billions of Dollars) 
1948 1949 


1950 1951 Total 

eRe. Saree “Porn 5.64 4.27 3.28 2.62 15.81 
Rest of American 

Continent ...... 1.94 182 1.30 0.91 5.97 

Totals ......... 7.58 6.09 4.58 3.53 21.78 


The report also assumed that the International 
(World) Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


< The Truman Doctrine 


President Harry S Truman, in an address to 
& joint session of Congress (March 12, 1947), laid 
down a new foreign policy for the United States 
which, aimed at the spread of Communist totali- 
tarianism, provided military and economic aid for 


. nations ‘‘striving to maintain their freedom. and 


independence”’ and rejecting government control 
by armed minorities. A bill providing a total of 
$400,000,000 in aid for Greece and Turkey to imple- 
ment the new policy, which quickly became known 
as the Truman Doctrine, was passed by bi-partisan 
majorities in both Houses of Congress and signed 
by_the President in Kansas City, Mo., (May 22). 

The Greek-Turkish aid bill authorized the Presi- 
dent to extend military and economic aid of $300,- 
000,000 to Greece and $100,000,000 to Turkey; trans- 
fer military equipment, and send military and naval 
advisory missions to both countries, but to suspend 
the program at any time if the United Nations 
ad Sand Council found it ‘‘unnecessary or unde- 

able, 

In explaihing the new foreign policy, President 


ment and private investors would extend add: 
tional credits, totaling $3,130,000,000 during th 
four-year period for the purchase of machiner 
and other equipment to increase industrial pre 
duction in the participating countries and Wes: 
ern Germany and to offset an expected defies 
of $660,000,000 in dependent countries, thu 
reducing the total of credits from the Unite 
States and other American nations to $19,310% 


000,000. Fi 

The difficulties which beset the 16 nations ¢ 
the end of World War II, the report said, wer 
due to six primary causes: Physical devastatic 
and disruption in Western Europe; prolonged in 
terruption of international trade; human straw 
and exhaustion resulting from six years of war 
occupation; internal financial disequilibrium; 
shortage of food and raw materials from South 
east Asia, which were vital to European econom? 
and the abnormal increase of population in certak 
areas resulting from a wartime movement 4 
peoples. t ‘ 4 

“The scale of destruction and disruption -« 
European economic life,’ the report continuee 
‘was far greater than that which Europe he 
experienced in the First World War. Industfiz 
production in Belgium, France and the Nether 
lands was reduced to 30 to 40 percent of pre-we 
and in Italy to only 20 percent; production of brea 
grains fell-to only two-thirds of pre-war; 300,00 
freight cars had been destroyed but a total a 
2,800,000 freight cars were damaged. The devas 
tated countries had,to start again almost fror 
the beginning.’’ { 

The report pledged thé 16 participating cour 
tries to internal financial and economic stabilize 
tion and ‘‘a wide range of actual and potentis 
mutual help’’ among them. 

But, the report said, ‘‘the task is so great the 
it cannot be brought to completion in less tha: 
four years. It will go forward in a series of stages 
the achievement of each of which will bri 
Europe nearer the goal.’’ a 

The requirements for 1948, the report stated 
were chiefly food, fuel, raw materials and som 
capital equipment from the American continen} 
“A continuing flow of goods and services will b 
required from the American continent in t# 
further period 1949-51 but the dollar deficit w 
steadily diminish. The total dollar deficit for th 
four-year period 1948-51 is estimated at $22,400 
000,000, a part of which can be met from 
International Bank and sources other than specia 
assistance. These estimates imply no extrave 
gant importing. Food consumption at the end a 
the period will be less than the pre-war level pe 
head and the estimates are framed on the bas: 
that in many countries restrictions on consumptiol 
of food, clothing and gasoline (for non-essentia 
purposes) will continue to be necessary.’’ | 

If the flow of goods from America should 
during the four-year period, ‘‘the results w 
be calamitous,’’ the report warned. “‘If too li 
is done and if it is done too late, it will be im 
possible to provide the momentum to get 
program under way. * * * The American pe 
through their Government and their Congress 
consider this program to determine whether 
Means can be found of supplying those needs. 
their decision will depend whether Europe ¢a; 
achieve economic stabilization and thereby be 
— to a her full contribution to the welfé 
o e world.” 4 
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Truman said that the existence of Greece 
threatened by the terrorist activities of 
thousand armed men, led by Communists, 
defied the Government’s authority at numerot 
points along the country’s northern borders. Th 
survival and integrity of both Greece and Turke 
was essential to prevent the spread of confusio 
throughout the Middle East, he said. The aid 
asked for the two countries, he emphasized, we 
little more than one-tenth of one percent of 
cost to the United States of winning World War 
he called it ‘‘an investment in world freedom an 
world peace.’’ i 
“The seeds of totalitarianism are nurtured b 
misery and want,’’ he declared. ‘“They spread an 
grow in the evil soil of poverty and strife. The 
reach their full growth when the hope of a peop! 
for a better life has died. We must keep that, 
alive. The free peoples of the world look to ioe 
support in maintaining their freedoms. If we falte 
in our leadership, we may endanger the peace ¢ 
the world—and we shall surely endanger the we: 
fare of this nation,’’ ' WA y 


(Amount Available, 


Amount available, 


United States Postwar Foreign Assistance 
: Compiled by the Legislative Reference Service, Librar 
Supplied by the Department of Commerce, Clearing Office 
Utilized, and Unutilized, as of June 30, 
{Millions of dollars) 


July 1, 1945-June 30, 1947 ]/July 1, 1945-June 30, 1947 
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y of Congress from informatio 
for Foreign Transactions 7 
1947, by Type and Country) 


Amount utilized Unutilized balance 


as of June 30, 1947 
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‘aris Conference... . 
Czechoslovakia... . 


b 
Latin America: 
WOUNIETIOS........... 
BUNS: 25... Fas 


Gy 
| At a secret meeting in Poland (Sept. 21-28, 1947), 
resentatives of the Communist parties of nine 
‘opean nations reestablished the Communist 
rnational (Comintern) which had been offi- 
dissolved in Moscow (May 22, 1943). Forma- 
stion of the Fourth International, officially called 

in “Information Bureau’’ with headquarters in 

Erde. Yugoslavia, was announced in Moscow 
. 5, 1947) where a manifesto adopted at the 
ret conclave was made public. 

_ The Communist parties of the following nations 
ere represented at the meeting: U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
avia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 

hhoslovukia, France and Italy. 
“The manifesto issued by the new Comintern set 

h that since the end of World War II two 

osite lines had crystallized in_ world politics: 

_*“On the one extreme the U.S.S.R. and the 

democratic countries aim at whittling down im- 

erialism and strengthening democracy. On the 
er side the United States of America and 

gland aim at the strengthening of imperialism 

‘the strangulation of democracy. * * * In this 
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Foreign Ministers of 19 American republics 
in Petropolis, Brazil, (Aug. 15-Sept. 2, 1947) 
‘drafted a treaty for mutual defense in the 
nt of aggression by any nation outside the 
erm Hemisphere. The treaty implements the 
\et of Chapultepec, adopted by the Inter-American 
Sonference for the Maintenance of Continental 
: and Security in Mexico City (March, 1945) 
ut specifically provides that no action incon- 
snt with the United Nations Charter shall be 
eh. President Truman flew to Brazil for the 


comes effective as soon as it has been ratified 
two-thirds of the nations who signed it. 

he treaty provides that an armed attack by 
State or States against an American state 


The Fourth International 


. .$49,392,697,106 
. 7,346,032,481 
900 
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way there have arisen two camps—the camp of 
imperialism and anti-democratic forces, whose 
chief aim is the establishment of a world-wide 
American imperialists’ hegemony and the crushing 
of democracy; and an anti-imperialistic democratic 
camp whose chief aim is the elimination of im- 
-perialism, the strengthening of democracy and the 
liquidation of the remnants of fascism. The battle 
of the two opposite camps—capitalistic and anti- 
imperialistic—is waged amid conditions of a further 
sharpening of the universal crisis of capitalism, a 
weakening of the forces of capitalism and a 
strengthening of the forces of socialism and 
democracy. 

‘Because of the above, the imperialistic camp 
and its directing force, the United States, show a 
owing aggressive activity. This activity mani- 
ests itself at the same time in all spheres—in the 
spheres of military and strategic activities, eco- 
nomic expansion and ideological warfare. The 
Truman-Marshall plan is only a farce, a European 
branch of the general world plan of political ex- 
pansion being realized by the United States in all 
parts of the world.’’ 


Western Hemisphere Defense Treaty of 1947 


shall be considered as an attack on all American 
states and each of the other American nations 
undertakes to go to the assistance of the nation 
attacked in conformity with Article 51 of the 
U. N. Charter which recognizes the right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense. 

The Western Hemisphere is defined as extending 
from the North Pole to the South Pole and from 
the islands off the east coast of South America in 
the East to the Bering Strait in the West. EK 

The following 19 republics signed the treaty: 
United States, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Nicaragua was not invited because her Govern- 
ment had been refused recognition by most of the 
other republics and Ecuador withdrew when the 
Government in Quito was overthrown. 
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Summary of United Nations Sessions in 194.7 


During 1947, ‘the United Nations General As- 
sembly held two sessions at Flushing Meadow, N. Ws 
—a special session on Palestine (April 28-May 15) 
and the second regular session (Sept. 16-Nov. 29). 
The U. N. Security Council sat continuously. Out- 
standing developments were: 

Palestine—A special Commission of Inquiry on 
Palestine was set up by the General Assémbly (May 
15) and, after an on-the-spot investigation, sub- 
mitted a majority report (Aug. 31), recommending 
partition of Palestine into sovereign Jewish and 
Arab States. The report was adopted by the General 
Assembly (Nov. 29) by a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 
abstentions and one member absent. The Assembly 
appointed a commission of representatives of five 
nations—Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Pan- 
ama and the Philippines—to administer partition 
(effective Oct. 1, 1948). The Arab bloc denounced 
the partition plan as a violation of the United Na- 
tions Charter and served notice the Arab nations 
would actively oppose its being put into effect. 
The city of Jerusalem and its environs, including 
Bethlehem, were internationalized 

Vetoes—During 1947 the Soviet ‘Union exercised 
its veto-in the Security Council 13 times. France 
used its veto once to block a resolution on Indo= 
nesia. The Russian vetoes follow: 

March 25—British resolution charging Albania with 
responsibility for Corfu Channel mining disaster. 
July 29—United States plan to keep peace in the 

Balkans. 

Aug. 18—Transjordan’s admission to U. N. mem- 
bership. 

Ireland for membership. 

Portugal for membership. 

Aug. 19—Australian resolution calling Balkan situ- 
ation a threat to world peace. 

United States resolution blaming Albania, Bul- 

garia and Yugoslavia for Balkan border strife. 
Aug. 21—Italy for membership. 

Austria for membership. 

Sept. 15—A United States resolution to keep the 

Balkan case on the Council’s agenda. 

A United States resolution to ask the General 


Elections in Europe 

Great Britain—In local elections in England and 
Wales (Nov. 1) for one-third of the members of 
municipal councils, the Conservatives won 1,269 
seats, a gain of 618 over 1945, the year the Labor 
party was ‘swept into power. The Laborites lost 
644 of the 1,468 seats they formeriy held, and 
the Communists, nine out of 18. In municipal 
elections in Scotland (Nov. 4) local parties affiliated 
with the Conservatives captured 74 seats formerly 
held by the Laborites. In a parliamentary by- 
election in Gravesend, England, the Labor candi- 
date, Sir Richard Acland, defeated Frank Taylor, 
Conservative, 24,692 to 23,017. 

France—In municipal elections to fill 83,233 local 
council seats (Oct. 19 and 26), Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s new anti-Communist Rally of the French 
People (RPF) won 10,727 seats; Socialists, 15,439; 
Radical Socialists, 12,441; Communists, formerly 
the strongest party, 6,424; Popular Republicans, 
6,239, and several minor ‘‘moderate’’ groups, a 
total of 18,387. 

Italy—Parties belonging to the rightist Christian 
Democratic bloc polled 67 percent and the Com- 
munist-dominated People’s. bloc 33 percent in an 
election for Rome’s City Council (Oct. 12). 

Norway—In municipal elections in Norway (Oct. 
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Assembly for recommendations on the Balkar 

case. | 
Oct. 1—Italy for membership. 

Finland for membership. 2 

(In 1946 the U.S.S.R, used its veto nine times: 
a total for 1946-47 of 22 vetoes. The United States 
and Britain, in combination, used the veto twice if 
1946, none in 1947.) ) 

Greece—After a five-month on-the-spot investi- 
gation, a Special Balkan Inquiry commission _Tre- 
ported from Geneva (May 23) that Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia had supported guerrilla up- 
risings along Greece’s borders. The Assembly” 
Political and Security Committee adopted (Oct. 8 
a United States resolution creating a special com- 
mittee to guard against future border incidents in 
the Balkans. { 

Indonesia—The Security Council issued ‘“‘ceasé 
fire’’ orders to the Netherlands and the Indonesiar 
Republic (Aug. 1) after Dutch colonial troops haa 
launched a ‘‘police action’ against the Indonesians 
in Java and Sumatra. A six-nation Consular Com- 
mission reported (Oct. 1) that fighting continuee 
pesgee pledges by both sides to comply with the 
order. 

Atomic Energy Control—A proposal by the Uniteg 
States, Britain and China for outright interna- 
tional operation of all dangerous atomic facilities 
was rejected by the U.S.S.R. (Aug. 29). 

Aibania—On the recommendation of the Security 
Council, Britain filed (May 22) a complaint in the 
International Court of Justice in The Hague charg- 
ing Albania with having laid mines im the Corft 
Channel which damaged two British destroyers 
and killed 44 crew members (Oct. 22, 1946). % 

Trieste—The Security Council agreed (Jan. 163 
to assume responsibility for the integrity and inde~ 
pendence of the Free Territory of Trieste. “if 

Trusteeships—The Council approved (April 23 
United States trusteeship over the formerly Japan- 
ese-mandated Pacific Islands, including the Caro 
lines, Marshalls and Marianas. Trusteeship over 
the Pacific island of Nauru was granted jointly te 
the United Kingdom, New Zealand and Australia: 
(Nov. 1). i 


and Japan in 1947 | 
20), the Conservative parties received 52 percen® 
of the vote and the Communists and affiliated la 
groups, 48 percent, reversing the position afte 
the previous elections (1945). a 
_Denmark—In nation-wide parliamentary elee- 
tions (Oct. 28) for the Lower Chamber (Folketing) 
the Social Democrats won 57 seats, a gain of nin 
over 1945; Agrarians, 49, a gain of 14; Liberals) 
10, a loss of one; Communists, nine, a loss of nine: 
Conservatives, 17, a loss of nine; Georgists, six! 
a gain of three, and National Unity party, none} 
a loss of four. ig | 
Finland—In municipal council elections through- 
out the country (Dec. 7), the Conservative blo 
emerged as the strongest group, with the Socia, 
Democrats running second. The Communist-do: 
nated Popular Democratic party, which oF 
heaviest in the previous elections (1945), lost more 
than 300 seats and dropped to third place. ral 
Japan—In the first parliamentary elections 


under the new postwar Constitution (April 20 
April 25), the Socialists won 47 seats in the Houss 
of Councillors (Upper Chamber) and 143 in th 
House of Representatives; the Liberals, 39 a) 
132, respectively; the Democrats, 32 and 122: 
Communists, four and four, and independents an 


minor groups, 128 and 65. 


State and district Democrat Vote Republican 
Alabama, Sth... Robert E. Jones, Jr... TACT a EP al 
Relient TOE. nha ass. ank A. Hanley........ 44,641 |Ralph Harvey........_.] 54.718 
Maryland) 8rd..3........ Edward A. Garmatz..._. 12,179 bdwin oe Sanetil ’ 
“Massachusetts, 9th... ... Jacinto, Diniz 0.5. «huss 21,164 |Donald W. Nicholson... _ 
Michigan, 1ith.......... Harold D. Beaton. ..._.. ,081 |Charles B. Potter....... 
New York, 14th*........ Abraham J. Multer...... 47,782 |Jacob P. Lefkowitz... ___ 
Olio Mth. suk. ws. Joseph B. Quatman...... 34,642 m.:M, McCulloch. . | |. 
= EN aca U1 ee ae Rieck eee Sera. 30,065 F. H. Lichtenwalter.. |. . 
MCDM acne, 5 ‘lark W. Thompson. .... is Schreiber.....__. 
Toxas, 16th. apart as Ren Regan. Ss EEL AG iad R935 ek Pokrelbet sata 
megtons 3rd... wc... arles R. Savage....... 32/274 |Russell V. Mack. |). | °° 34 Jo7 
Wisconsin, 2nd... .. 1... ; Carl W. Thompson. .....| 23/181 Gina Davee ees | 
3 UNITED STATES SENATE 
BVERHEISSID DES © cc'ae le seas: |John C, Stennis......... 50,078 |L. R. Collins........... ! 
GOVERNOR 
BSGMUOQORY Fs cle Sa Earle C. Clements....... 385,542 Eldon §. D i | 
Mississippi... 0... 00... Fielding L. Wright... .... 161,993 |George L. Sheldon. Pa yt erie 4 
*Unofiicial. ; pe 


received 7,070 votes. 


In the Third District in Maryland, Simon P. Jarosinski, an Independent (normally a Demoerah 
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Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 
ource: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics (Average 1935-39=100) 


Miscel- Cloth- Miscet- 
laneous* ing Rent | laneous* 


ud “9 3 2 9 1 3 97.6 96.4 98.7 
8 8 8 5 9 2.7 -3 | 102.8 | 100.9 101.0 
.5 -9 £ aw -6 8 «8 | 102.2 | 104.1 101.5 
9 78 3 -0 3 4 -2 | 100.5 | 104.3 100.7 
-6 -9 = | -2 git 2 -6 | 101.7 | 104.6 101.1 
a) A -5 9 8 2 5.5 | 106.3 | 106.2 104.0 
8 8 A 4 ae 7.6 -5 3.9 | 124.2 | 108.5 110.9 
3 8 -0 ut 5 -6 .O | 129.7 } 108.0 115.8 
we -3 8 -6 3 a) -1 | 138.8 | 108.2 121.3 
-7 9 6 “a -2 4 -1 | 145.9 | 108.3 124.1 
9 .0 -9 4 8 3 -6 | 160.2 | 108.6 128.8 
2 8 9 -6 4 

4 9 A 2.2 2.2 3 -8 | 179.0 | 108.8 137.1 
4 4 6  f 2.6 -2 2.3 | 181.5 | 108.9 137.4 
-0 -3 3 -3 2 3 -5 | 184.3 | 109.0 138 .2 
-6 -8 -5 8 8 2 8.0 | 184.9 | 109.0 139.2 
-5 -5 3 A 6 0 -6 | 185.0 | 109.2 139.0 
“& -0 2.7 -5 4 3 | 5 | 185.7 | 109.2 139.1 
:7 9 6 3 ok 4 -1 | 184.7 | 110.0 139.5 
-6 5 8 9 -7 -3 -5 | 185.9 | 111.2 139.8 
4 em oa 7 4 8 .5 | 187.6 | 113.6 140.8 
oy ik -l 4 9 8 -6 | 189.0 | 114.9 141.8 
= 4 -8 .2 Be 


Scellaneous represents expenditures for such items as transportation, medical care, household 

tion, recreation and personal care. 

nual averages on fuel, electricity and ice—(1915) 62.5; (1920) 106.9; (1925) 115.4; (1930) 111.4; 

35) 100.7; (1940) 99.7; (1941) 102.2; (1942) 105.4; (1943) 107.7; (1944) 109.8; (1945) 110.3; (1946) 

f2.4; (1947) Jan. 117.3; Feb. 117.5; March 117.6; April 118.4; May 117.7; June 117.7; July 119.5; 
123.8; Sept. 124.6; Oct. 125.2. . 
use furnishings—(1915) 63.6; (1920) 164.6; (1925) 121.5; (1930) 108.9; (1935) 94.8; (1940) 100.5; 

f1941) 107.3; (1942) 122.2; (1943) 125.6; (1944) 136.4; (1945)- 145.8; (1946) 159.2; (1947) Jan. 179.1; 
b. 180.8; March 182.3; April 182.5; May 181.9; June 182.6; July 184.3; Aug. 184.2; Sept. 124.6; Oct. 125.2. 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods for Selected Periods 


Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; (1935-39=100) 
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But- | Milk | Flour | Corn 


oast, 
ick.| E€€8 | ter | Del. |Wheat/ meal Sugar 


R 
sliced | sliced| L@t4 | Ch 


Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 2 . ab. fe i Lb. 
47.1 | 55.1 | 23.0 | 38.0 F . 6.1 5.4 3.6 7.0 
b 42.5 | 54.6 | 16.8 | 36.7 46.4 | 14.1 4.6 5.3 3.6 6.1 
-1 | 41.3 .6 | 19.5 | 30.9 36.0 | 11.7 5.0 4.6 1.9 5.7 
34.1 -1 | 40.7 | 48.6 | 16.4 75 39.5 | 12.0 4.8 cre 3.2 5.6 
39.1 .7 | 41.3 | 50.2 | 17.0 PB: 40.7 | 12.5 4.8 bet 2,8 5.6 
34.9 «9 | 36.7 | 46.7 | 13.0 -2 34.7 | 12.5 4.0 4,2 2,1 5.3 
36.0 -4 | 31.9 | 46.3 | 11.0 -6 32.5 | 12.2 3.8 4.0 2.5 5,4 
36.4 -9 | 27.3 | 43.6 9.4 4 0 8 4.3 4.2 2.4 5.2 
9.1 .3 | 34.3 | 49.8 | 12.7 -6 Bit 6 4.5 4.3 2.3 5.7 
5 -4 | 39.4 | 58.4 | 17.2 a +3 -0 5.3 4.8 3.4] 6.8 
43.9 -3 | 43.1 | 56.2 | 19.0 9 27 5 6.1 5.6 4.6) 6.8 
40.5 -3 | 40.9 c . 5 : b Fi : . ‘ 
52.1 -5 | 53.3 -O0 | 26.3 6 -0 -6 7.1 7.5 4.7 ey 6 
é BOM 1.5 -1 | 32.5 a -5 Fa! 8.3 OE 4.3 9:5 
62.8 -2 | 68.9 -6 | 32.4 3 2 4 8.5 |. 9.0 4.3} 9.6 
68.2 Lit e20 19 | (38.7 8 9 3 8.9 9.0 4.5) 9.7 
68.4 -6 | 72.4 .2 | 38.8 5 6 0 9.7 9.1 4.9 9.7 
69.3 -6 | 69.0 -6 } 28.8 2 5 6 9.9 9.0 5.3 9.7 
78.0 .2 | 72.3 -1 {| 27.1 -0 7 5 9.8 9.1 5.8 9.7 
80.0 -6 | 74.5 é 25.6 9 6 0 9.7 9.3 6.0 9:7 
83.7 8 | 79.4 1 24.9 6 -9 3 9.7 9.9 5.1 O07 
86.7 85.6 27.0 ai 6 8 9.8 ' 10.5 4.9 9.8 
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Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 


Indexes and Percent Changes to August 15, 1947 From Specified Dates 


Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics. | 
Indexes 

(1935-39—100) Percent change to August 15, 1947, fro: 

Bae. Aug. 15] July 15 | July 15 | May 15 | Aug. 15 | June 15 | Aug.. 

1947 1947 1947 1947 1946 1946 193; 

Average.... of ..| 196.5 193.1 1.8 4.7 14.8 35.0 110. 

tain, Ga.. ..| 198.9 194.5 2.3 4.5 14.2 41,1 115% 

Baltimore, Md... 206.9 204.6 IB 4.2 16.2 35.8 118. 

Birmingham, Ala a vee | 204.8 201.8 1.5 4.6 13.3 38.7 125. 

PEAR UGE IWLGS: Sop ccc cis-a Mii k oie wso%a)e's 2 olf 187.9 183.5 2.4 7.0 13.7 36.2 108, 

Bridgeport, Conn..... 2p ae FARES 191.3 187.7 1.9 5.8 16.4 37.5 105. 

MUON s Cieete eau ars «0 a 6 es Spine 192.4 188.7 2.0 5.4 18.2 37.2 103. 

AGC MONG Pema eS uikis cals ss case 193.8 188.9 2.6 4.9 18.5 38.7 106. 

Gedar Rapids, Iowal.............-.. 204.4 203.7 0.3 3.6 Lived 37.9 2 

(ENT ihn (Us CO ie aan ee 189.8 190.6 -0.4 1.5 9.6 34.8 99 

GAMCABO MIA itis ewes jcriee ce dle eee ¢ 203.1 198.4 2.4 6.6 16.7 42.2 
GiNCinMBt, ORION. 6c ee a le oe 198.3 194.3 2.1 5.5 17.6 40.2 
NOV CUIM OMMOG ce se be we 204.3 199.7 2.3 5.4 14.4 36.8 
COLUMIDUS, JOHIG. | ee eee DAR falter eed 179.3 3.1 4.7 15.3 35.6 
LOPES Gos a See eae dase £95. 5 192.8 1.4 1.6 16.0 37.3 
DEE SS eh rr 195.8 191.6 2:2 2.0 17 34.8 
LO) Bile) APO NK 1 a ee 195.5 191.4 2.1 7.0 16.0 34.5 
WAAL, MEAS. 2 os. ek ite eee 190.0 188.7 0.7 4.6 15.4 37.6 
BTOUSHOUY MORN ap iste sa cisie cula clecs eae 200.8 198.7 11 1:9 19.0 39.4 
Tioianapolis: Ind: sc.) ee cles ee 195.5 191.7 2.0 5.6 14.5 38.2 
RPECORS SEED IV LESS ciaig, ols cle sfete ie a8 g erates 209.5 205.6 1.9 3.9 11.4 39.1 
CG ROLCTOS 0 ig t CORR 0) 5: ieee 205.0 201.8 1.6 4.6 12.9 35.9 
RRUEISHANGHCU IWMI), 2 cicis as ¥je ee Ste = oye 183.5 181.3 1.2 1.5 3 Be 36.1 
Knoxville, Tenn!....... 5 bd .| 225.9 225.8 0 4.2 10.9 36.4 
_ Little Rock, Ark. -| 195.1 193.6 0.8 3.7 16.3 40.3 
Los Angeles, Cali 195.4 193.8 0.8 -0.7 116 26.2 
Louisville, Ky. .. 189.7 185.4 2.3 5.4 16.3 39.9 
Manchester, N. H 196.8 192-6 2.2 6.3 16.7 36.3 
Memphis, Tenn. . ..| 213.5 210.1 1.6 5.9 13.9 39.0 
Milwaukee, WiSt:....--....-.4- ..| 196.8 193.4 1.8 5.5 16.9 36.4 
Minneapolis, Minn................. 187.4 182.5 Ey 4.7 14.8 3 
OO) RSC ASE ote ial ret ce 81S fx ro nina snow tkic)!ay oo 200.8 198.6 i 1.9 14.4 .0 
STEN EN SS SR a 190.0 186.3 2.0 4.9 11.8 5 
ew Haven, Conn 2..............:.| 191.2 187.8 1.8 5.9 16.8 2 
INGWROrleans Meg ee ee 211.0 207.2 1.8 4.9 11.8 9 
PMU WRIMOER Na) Wriic ws sos cag the se et 194.3 191.7 1.4 5,1 13.6 .2 
UR a VES 5 St oe 203.2 199.5 1.9 2.2 15.1 «2 
RPSIT END IT i Re oiecccos mis. 2.5)p olde a's 6s 191.1 187 .2 2.1 4.0 13.9 -0 
WOOL ev. sje ojo. EM, SSG 42% 211.4 205.5 2.9 8.4 15.2 ey 
Philadelphia. Rati... els ee kes 191.7 188.9 1.5 4.5 13.3 26 
VARIG ag ee 202.0 199.9 a lee | 5.0 16.1 ae) 
Portland, Maine... ...0.......0.00-- 191.0 188 .4 1.4 6.0 ay 0 
MEOUOMVAG OLOR. ihe sos sek ee ok eels eayes 205.0 202.7 Lt 2.1 6 4 
MPrgvedence, Fo Don. we eee 200.6 199.3 0.7 7.8 7 4 
DR ho TiTey 1Va SEM 6: a 194.3 188.4 3.1 4.3 4 4 
Prophectemen: Yo. oo... se ke wee 192.2 187.4 2.6 6.5 a 9 
PESUMEINEO. slash cee ae ey bee de 205.0 200.9 2.0 6.0 8 at 
Suey EO oS 183.4 179.3 2.3 3.7 .5 6 
' Salt Lake City, Utah. 197.6 192.2 2.8 4.4 -0 3 
San Francisco, Calif. 200.4 200.4 0 0.3 0 9 
Savannah, Ga. 215.1 207.4 3.7 3.3 39 Bit 
Scranton, Pa.. 199.5 196.1 rg 5.4 5 -5 
Seattle, Wash -| 200.3 197.1 1.6 3.3 8 | 
Springfield, Il... z ..| 211.0 205.9 2.5 5.4 -5 .6 
WHASMINE TOR, 1 Co. kee eee 197.1 190.2 3.6 5.0 -0 .5 
Wutenita: Hens Te el eee 201.8 199.8 1.0 3.3 .2 Bre 
Winston-Salem, N. Cl.......... Baars ie 199.0 195.0 2.1 3.8 .2 .0 


1June 1940 equals 100. Prices not collected. 


Ce Od SE Re Oe a ee 2s) SS ee 4, 
Indexes of Wholesale Prices for Selected Periods | 
Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics (1926=100) 5 


* Hid ‘and. |Metats|Buitd- |Geste cell 
es an etals|Build-| icals |House- 
Year and All Farm and Tex- | light- | and ing and fuel 3 
_ month com- | prod- | Foods |leather| tile ing | metal| mate-| allied | nish- Or 
modi-| ucts prod- | prod- | mate-| prod-| rials | prod-| ings 
ties ucts ucts rials ucts ucts 
1913: Average...} 69.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80.2 
2914: July...... 67.3 714 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 9.1 52.9 77.9 3a7 
1918: Nov....... 136.3 | 150.3 | 128.6 | 131.6 | 142.6 | 114. 143.5 | 110.8 | 178:0 99.2 
1920: May...... 167.2 | 169.8 | 147.3 | 193.2 | 188.3 | 159.8 | 155.5 | 164.4 | 173.7 | 143.3 
1929: Average 95.3 | 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 0.4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 
1932: Average 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 
1939: Average iia! 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94,4 90.5 76.0 86.3 
August....} 75.0 61.0 67,2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 | 85.6 
1940: Average...| 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 rim 4 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 
1941: Average...| 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 
December.} 93.6 94.7 90.5 | 114.8 91.8 78.4 | 103.3 | 107.8 90.4 | 101.1 
1942: Average...| 98.8 | 105.9 99.6 | 117.7 96.9,| 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 
1943; Average...| 103.1 | 122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 |*111.4 94.9 | 102.7 
1944: Average...} 104.0 | 123.3 | 104.9 | 116.7 8.4 83.0 | 103.8 | 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 
1945; Average...} 105.8 | 128.2 rae 118.1 | 100.1 84.0 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.2 | 104.5 
August....} 105.7 | 126.9 | 106.4 | 118.0 9.6 84.8 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 
1946: Average...] 121.1 | 148.9 | 130.7 | 137.2 | 116.3 90.1 | 115.5 | 132.6 | 101.4 | 111.6 |. 
1947: January...) 141.5 | 165.0 | 156.2 | 175.1 | 136.6 97.7 | 138.0 | 169.7 | 128.1 | 123.3 
February. .|. 144.5 | 170.4 | 162.0 | 173.8 | 138.0 97.9 | 137.9 | 174.8 | 129.3 | 124.6 
March. ...| 149.5 | 182.6 | 167.6 | 174.6 | 139.6 | 100.7 | 139.9 | 177.5 | 132.2 | 125.8. 
April. .... 147.7 | 177.0 | 162.4 | 166.4 | 139.2 | 103.4 | 140.3 | 178.8 | 133.2 | 197.8 | 
May ..ss.s 147.1 | 175.7 | 159.8 | 170.8 | 138.9 | 103.3 | 141.4 | 177.0 | 127.1 | 1988 
JUNE, cs 147.6 | 177.9 | 161.8 | 173.2 | 138.9 | 103.9 | 142.6 | 174.4 | 120.2 | 19919 
Wily... ose 150.6 | 181.4 | 167.1 | 178.4 | 139.5 | 108.9 | 143.8 | 175.7 | 118.8 | 199.8 } 
August....| 153.6 | 181.7 | 172.3 | 182.1 | 140.8 | 112.5 | 148.9 | 179.7 | 117°5 | 129.7 |- 
September.! 157.4 | 186.4 | 179.3 | 184.8 114.1 | 150.7 | 183.3 | 121.3 | 130.6 


*1947 monthly figures include current motor vehicle prices. 
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Per Capita Income Payments (Dollars) 
Source: United States Department of Commerce \ 


Per capita income payments to Percent of national 
» all individuals* Region and per capita income 
Ss 


1941)1942)1943)1944)1945) 1946 — 1941}1942/1943)1944/1945|1946 
Continental Se 
eae -., 693} 870/1,045/1,145/1,177/1,200]] U.S..........] 100] 100] 100] 100 


.|_ 873)1,062/1,231)1,293 1,305|1,320)| New England. . 
- 1,069} 1,320/1,486)1,475/1,468'1,465/] Connecticut... . 2 2 
598} 812/1,066/1,085)1,048/1,044 Baine. eas cs 5 86} 93) 102) 95 

1,225)1,312 1,340) 1,356 Massachusetts..{ 128} 121] 117) 115 
2) 801) 901) 977)1,048 


,04 New Hampshire 90 82 77 
1,260]1,346|1,333| 1,347 “ ail aie 
7| 880) "964 


1 y 

1142/1°363|1.506 
910/1,087|1,198 
578| '698| "S01 


ee 
bo Gren bots ee 


West Virginia 68 66) 67 70 
rie ares 40 7 Southeast...... 58 61 64 66 


ssippi.._.. Mississippi.....| 40] 44) 44) 48 
Orth Carolina. 509 North Carolina.| 56) 59) 58) 61 
th Carolina. : 580) 65 South Carolina. 52 55 56] 57 


665) 859) 947) 975) 954]) Texas......... 72) 76) 82] 83 

47|_ 932)1,112)1,197/1,227/1,264)|Central........ 108} 107; 106) 104 

874) 1,025) 1,221)1,356)1,427|1,486 flan. Soe 126} 118) 117) 118 

Se) en 879)1,050/1,123/1,168/1,158 fang... ~.... 101} 101} 100; 98 
5 ae 806} 939] 928) 996/1,183)| I eas tee 87) _93} 90] 81 
Betas 215|| Michigan...... 115} 116} 121), 114 


090 |} Minnesota..... 84; 86 82 81 

Missouri. 7 89} 86) 85) 88 

Se Ohio... . 118} 117; 118) 114 
4; 8 99 Wisconsin 94) 97) 95 98 


836| 952/1,068 Northwest. 
Colorado. . 
Tdah: 


Cn100 
Woon 
HOO 
Srl 
beet 
“Ion 
OO 
Pt pe tt 


SO00OHHOO 


Gt 


Nebraska... ... 74| 96) 87) 92 
North Dakota..| 78] 87/ 90) 96 
South Dakota..| 71] 94 75] 90 


i} 
wo 
N 
to 
= 
i=] 
= 


ts 
oo 
or 
ue 
Sescese® 


ming......} 649] 773 
re. 907|1,168|1,434 
Ii} 956/17185]1'46 


CENT 00 He 


totooren 
o 


GQrezon..s-s.452 104; 118) 120) 110 
Washington....| 119] 132] 136] 134 


a 5 
4 
Per capita income payments are derived by division of total income payments by total population 
luding armed forces and civilians outside continental United States. In five States, however, 
me was transferred from the State of the recipients’ employment to the State of residence before 


yland and V. 


Gross Saving by Individuals in the United States 
Source: Security and Exchange Commission, Philadelphia (Billions of dollars) 
gures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. Current data are estimates. 


1947 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | Jan.- 
ar. 
ah 5 eee 15.3| 24.41 38.2 46.1] 48.1) 47.0| 31.9] 5.7 
1) eins ae eae ie Aenea 4.0} 10.6| 29.0| 38.3|° 40.1] 37:7] 15.1) 14 
3.0| +5.0|+11.0|+16.0] +16.7|+19.4/+12.1] —1.8 
+P0 pee er +.6|). -.8)) 102 eae eee 
aa 

Biertoate insurance.........s<.0sss-+-er eee: 41.7] +2.1| 42.5] +3.1] +3.5] +3.9] 43.3] +.8 
Bee Hye oeees te 1.2) +1.8] +2.4| +3.8] +4.8] +5.0] +3.5] +.9 
MUNG aoe pms pe $25 t3s| +49] +69| +83] +89] +68) +17 

ities . 

9] +2.8] +8.0]+11.1/411.8] +6.9] +.9] +.9 | 
bee Go cevernment a +23 4+1.9| +2.7| +36] +34] +.2 "+10 
ate and local governments ae 2 ae ee 4 a se re 

eee aed Other. + oes estes Sp nl feels i0'0| +33-6+ 140) 408) ear nes 
eae 2.5| +3.0| +1.6] +1.0] +.8] +1.0] +3.6] +.8 

Get year Eo A Oe i +P5 +39 oe get 11] +.2] +29) +.6 
RE ae Gig ces 41.7) 42.1] +15 13| e229] BTA) eeaTIP epee 

ieee alt eee 2k: oe att SiO) fol O18] ike 26 47.2| +8.3}413.2| +3.6 

—.6! +29 ale Seg Weonr ine ane 


putation of per capita income. These States are New York, New Jersey, District of Columbia, 
a. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT | 


PRESIDENT, HARRY S TRUMAN, of Missouri, 
Salary, $75,000. Elected Vice-President Nov. 8, 
1944. Succeeded to the Presidency April 12, 1945, 
on the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Vacancy. Salary, $15,000. 

(Terms of office, from January 20, 1945, to Janu- 
ary 20, 1949.) \ : 

Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of the United States—Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy. : 

Military Aide to the President—Maj. Gen. Harry 
H, Vaughan. 

Naval. Aide to the President—Rear Adm. James 
H, Foskett. r 

Physician to the President—Brig. Gen, Wallace 
H. Graham, 

The following is arranged in the order of suc- 
cession to the Presidency, established by an Act 


“of Congress, approved July 18, 1947, as amended: 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate. 


THE CABINET, AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1947 
(Salary, $15,000 each) 

Secretary of State—Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of the Treasury—John W. Snyder, 
Missouri. 

Re enetary. of Defense—James V. Forrestal, New 
York. 

Attorney General—Tom C. Clark, Texas. 

Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson, 
Tlinois. z 

Secretary of the Interior—Julius A. Krug, Wis- 
consin. 

Secretary of Agriculture—Clinton P. Anderson, 
New Mexico. 

Secretary of Commerce—W. Averell Harriman, 
New York. 

Secretary of Labor—Lewis. B. Schwellenbach, 
Washington. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Secretaries to the President—Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, Massachusetts; Charles G. Ross, Maryland; 
William D. Hassett, Vermont ($10,000 each). 

The Assistant to the President—John R. Steel- 
man, Alabama ($15,000). 

Special Counsel to the President—Clark M. Clif- 
ford ($12,000). 

Administrative Assistants to the President— 
David K. Niles, Mass.; Charles S. Murphy, Md.; 
Donald S. Dawson, Mo. ($10,000 each.) 

Administrative Assistant in the President’s Office 
—Rose A. Conway, Missouri ($4,902). 

3 pects Secretary—Reathel M. Odum, Ill. ($4,- 

Executive Clerk in Charge of White House Execu- 
tive Offices—Maurice C. Latta, Oklahoma ($10,- 
000). Executive Clerk—William J. Hopkins, Kansas 
($8,179).-Chief Usher—Howell G. Grim, D. C. ($8,- 


179). 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Secretary of State—George C. Marshall (a) (Va., 
$15,000). - ’ 

Under Secretary of State—Robert A. Lovett 
(N. Y., $12,000). 

Counselor of the Department—Charles E. Boh- 
len (Mass., $12,000). 

Legal Adviser—Ernest A. Gross. (Md., $10,000). 

Directors of Offices of: 

European Affairs—John D. Hickerson (Tex., 
$10,000); Far Eastern Affairs—W. Walton Butter- 
worth (La., $12,000); Near Eastern and African 
Affairs—Loy W. Henderson (Colo., $13,500); Amer- 
ican Republic Affairs—Paul C. Daniels (N. Y., 
$12,000); Special Political Affairs—Dean Rusk (Va., 
$9,975); International Trade Policy—Clair Wilcox 
(Pa., $10,000); Financial and Development Policy 
—Norman T. Ness (Calif., $9,975). Foreign Liquida- 
tion—Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly (Ga.); Trans- 
port and Communications—Walter A. Radius 
(Calif., $10,000); Public Affairs—Francis H. Russell 
(Mass., $10,000); Information and Educational Ex- 
change—William T. Stone (D. C., $10,000); The 
Foreign Service—C. M. Ravndal (Iowa, $13,500); 
Departmental Administration—Walker K. Scott 
(Md., $10,000). Budget and Planning—William O. 
Hall (Ore., $9,975); Controls—Hamilton Robinson 


‘(Conn., $9,975) 


(a) Receives his retired pay as a General 
$15,750.96. » ¥e 


- TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
ecretary of the Treasury—John Wesl 
oN EN acer a pHipes ee 
nder Secretary—A. L. M. Wiggi : i 
$10,000). aE at 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of: Coast Guard, 
Narcotics, Secret Service, Mint, Engraving and 
Printing, Comptroller of the Currency, Federal 
Supply, Treasury Enforcement Agencies, and Com- 
ae ht ht Ba el H. Foley, Jr. (N. 


General Counsel—Thomas J, Lynch, acting 
Y¥., $10,000). am : 

Assistant to the Secretary and National pes 
U. §. Savings. Bonds Division—»Vernon L. Cl: 
(Iowa, without compensation). 

Administrative Assistant to the Secretary— 
liam W. Parsons (Calif., $9,975). Budget Office 
Willard L. Johnson (Va., $10,000); Director’ 
Personnel—James H. Hard II (Ala., $9,975). 

Comptroller of the Currency—Preston Del 
(Mass., $15,000). f 

Fiscal Service: Bureau of Accounts—Robert 
Maxwell, commissioner (Nebr., $10,000); Pu 
Debt—Edwin L. Kilby, _ commissioner a 
$10,000); Treasurer of the United States—Williii 
A. Julian (Ohio, $10,000). B 

Directors: Bureau of Engraving and Printina 
Alvin W. Hall (Penn., $10,000); The Mint—Ne= 
Tayloe Ross (Wyo., $10,000); Tax Research—Lo« 
Shere, acting (N. Y., $9,975). 

Commissioners: Internal Revenue—George 
Schoeneman (R. I., $10,000); Narcotics—Harryy 
Anslinger (Penn., $10,000); Customs—Frank D@ 
acting (Md., $10,000). 

United States Secret Service—James J. Malone 
chief (D. C., $10,000). 4 

United States Coast Guard—Admiral Joseph 


Farley, commandant (Va.) *} 
NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISI 
MENT 4] 


Secretary of Defense—James Forrestal. : 

Special Assistants—W. J. McNeil, Marx Le: 
John H. Ohly ($10,000 each). 

Assistant for Public Relations—Captain R.— 
Berry, U.S.N . 3 


ae Aide—Captain Charles A. Buchana 
Secretary of the Army—Kenneth C. Roy 
($15,000). i 
Secretary of the Navy—John L. Sulliv 
($15,000). S 
Secretary of the Air Force—W. Stuart Symingt 
($15,000). 7 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: est 
To the Commander in Chief—Fleet Adm. W 
liam D, Leahy, U.S.N. + 


Of the Army—Gen. Omar N. Bradley (a). — 
Of Naval Operations—Adm. Louis E. Denfeld. | 
Of the Air Force—Gen. Carl Spaatz, U.S.A) 
Joint Staff Director—Major Gen. Alfred — 
Gruenther, U.S.A. bi 
Chairman of: The Munitions Board—Thomas 
Hargrave ($14,000). | 
The Research and Development Board—t 
Vannevar Bush ($14,000). i 
(a) Upon the resignation of General of ¢ 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. ; 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Secretary of the Army—Kenneth C. Royall, — 
Under Secretary of the Army—William — 
Draper, Jr. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 4 
nfhief of Information—Major “Gen. Manton 
¥ > 
Commanding General, Army Ground For 
General Jacob L. Devers. 7: 3 3 
Public Information Division, Chief—Major 


Floyd L. Parks. 
Troop Information and Education Division, ©) 
—Brig. Gen. Charles T. Lanham. g 
The Inspector General—Major Gen. Ira — 
Wyche, , t 
The Adjutant General—Major Gen. Edwar 
pate Shag ud 
e udge Advocate General— 
Thomas H. Green. oe 
Chief of Chaplains—Major Gen. Luther 
oo cone : 
rovos arshall General—Brig. 
shear M. Bryan. 1: Goes 
The Surgeon General—Major Gen. Ra: 
Wohiet™ f Engi 
ief o' ngineers—Lt. b 
os. Gen. Raymond 


Quartermaster General—Maj. z, 
Laren. aj. Gen. Thomas 
re ct Signal Officer—Maj. Gen. Spencer 


Chief of Ordnance—Maj. Gen. Ey 
Latte of Transportation—Maj. ete! ime 


Women’s Army Corps, Di: ‘ 
Hallaren. Bie NOLRS rector—Col. Ma 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
Secretary of the Air Force—W. Stuace ay 


é 
, 


e B. Burdette. 
: Comptrolier—Lt. Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings. 
Jeputy Chief of Staff for Personnel and Admin- 
tion—Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards. 
puty Chief of Staff for Operations—Lt. Gen. 


“De 
Tauris Norstad. 
oe Chief of Staff for Materiel—Lt. Gen. 
raig. 


ward A. Cra: 

_ Commands and Commanders: Strategic Air— 

Gen. George C. Kenney. 

Air Materiel—Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. 

Tactical Air—Lt. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada. 

, Defense—Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer. 

Air Training—Lt. Gen. John K. Cannon. 

Air Transport—Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper. 
Air University—Maj. Gen. Muir S. Fairchild. 

an Proving Ground—Brig. Gen. Carl A. Brandt. 


ae DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

ee eety of the Navy—John L. Sullivan 
4$15, 7 
a Secretary of the Navy—W. John Kenney 
(310, ; 
| Administrative Office—J. S. Davitt. 
mouse Adyoeate General—Rear Adm. O. S. Col- 


ough. : 

Public Relations, Director—Rear Adm. Felix 
on. 

Public Information, Director—Captain Ernest M. 
er. 

" Chief of Naval Operations—Adm. Louis E. Den 


3 Chiefs ef: Naval Personnel—Rear Adm. Thomas 

‘Sprague. 

— of Ordnance—Rear Adm. Albert G. 

oble. 

' Bureau of Ships—Vice Adm. Earle W. Mills. 

Pride. 

~~ Bureau of Yards and Docks—Rear Adm. John 

"3. Manning, CEC. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery—Rear Adm. 
ord A. Swanson, M. C. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts—Rear Adm. 

falter A. Buck, S. C. 4 

’ Director of the Navy Nurse Corps—Capt. Nellie 
F. DeWitt, N. C. 

National Naval Medical Center, Commanding 

Dfficer—Rear Adm. Thomas C. Anderson. 

\ Naval Air Station, (Anacostia, D. C.)—Com- 

nding Officer—Capt. James H. McKay. 

aval Dispensary, Medical Officer in Command— 

s den D. King. 
ts Corps ee eiearters), 
lifton B. Cates. ; 

Division of Public Information, Director—Brig. 
. W. E. Riley, USMC. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
itorney General—Tom CC. Clark (Texas, 


Hcitor General—Philip B. Perlman (Md., 
$10,000). 


Commandant— 


Attorne 
a) 10000): Chief Clerk—Harvey C. Donald- 
59). : 


(Fla., $8,059) 


4 POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson (Illi- 
Bective Assistant to the Postmaster General— 
nk Pace, Jr., (Arkansas, $10,000). Chief Clerk 
Director of Personnel—Edgar B. Jackson 
orgia, $9,975). 
A one Postmasters General: First—(Vacant). 
‘econd—Paul Aiken (Kansas); Third—Joseph J. 
awler (Pa.); Fourth—Walter Myers, Ind., ($10,000 


Inspector—James J. Doran, 

; Domptroller—Joba J. Haggerty, (Me., 
000); Solicitor—Frank J. Delany (Ill., $9,975). 
irector, Budget and Administrative Planning— 
wh F. Gartland, (Pa., $10,000). 


EPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


retary of the Interior—Julius A. Krug (Wis., 
100). 
; tary—Oscar L. Chapman (Colo.). 
Se rove E. Dotson, (W. Va.). 
iciter—Mastin G. White (Tex.). 


(Conn., 


‘Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Adm. Alfred M., 
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Directors of: Bureau of Budget and Administra- 
tive Management—Vernon D. Northrop (Calif.); 
Division of Power—Walton Seymour (Tenn.): 
Information—Carlion Skinner (Conn.): Personnel 
= Mrs. J. Atwood Maulding (Me.): Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions—James P. Davis 
(Ga.); Bureau of Land Management—Fred W. 
Johnson (Wyo.); Geological Survey—William E. 
Wrather (Tex.); Bureau of Mines—James Boyd 
(Colo.); National Park Service—Newton B. Drury 
(Calif.); Fish and Wildlife Service—Albert M. 
Day (Wyo.); United States Board of Geographi- 
cal Names—Meridith F. Burrill (Okla.). 

Bureau of Indian Affairs—William A. Brophy, 
commissioner (N. Mex.). 

Bureau of Reclamation—Michael W. Straus, com- 
missioner (Ill.). 

Bonneville Power Administration—Paul J. Rayer, 
administrator (Ore.). 

Southwestern Power Administration—Douglas G. 
Wright (Okla.). 

Coal Mines Administrator—Capt. N. H. Collisson, 
USNR (N. J.). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture—Clinton P. Anderson 
(N. Mex., $15,000). 

Under Secretary of Agriculture—Norris E. Dodd 
(Ore., $10,000). 

Agricultural Research Administration—W. V. 
Lambert, administrator (Ind., $10,000). 

Bureau Chiefs: Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry—Louis B. Howard (Ill., $10,000). Ani- 
mal Industry—Bennett T. Simms (Ore., $10,000). 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine—Percy N. An- 
nand (Idaho, $10,000). Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics—Hazel K. Stiebeling (N.-Y., $10,000). 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing-—Robert M. Salter (No. Car, $10,000). 

Forest Service—Chief, Lyle F. Watts (Iowa, 
$10,000). 

Soil Conservation Service—Chief, Hugh H. Ben- 
nett (No. Car., $10,000). 

Staff Officers: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
—Oris V. Wells, chief (N. Mex., $10,000); Librarian 
—Ralph Shaw (Fla., $10,000); Office of Budget and 
Finance—W,. . Jump, director (Md.; $10,000): 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations—Leslie A. 
Wheeler, director (Calif., $10,000); Office of In- 
formation—Keith Himebaugh, director (Mich., 
$10,000); Research Center—C. A. Logan, superin- 
tendent (Kan., $7,581). 

Production and Marketing Administration— 
Jesse B. Gilmer, administrator (Tex., $10,000). 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce—W. Averell Harriman 
(N. Y., $15,000). 

Under Secretary of Commerce—William C. Fos- 
ter (N. Y., $10,000). 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Directors of Offices of: International Trade— 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. (D.C.); Small Business— 
James L. Kelly (Ohio); Business Economies—Dr. 
Amos E. Taylor (Pa.); Field Service—Carlton Hay- 


ward (Md.) ($10,000 each); Domestic Commerce— 


H. B. McCoy (Ind., $9,975). 
* Directors of Bureaus of: The Census—James C. 
Capt (Texas); Bureau of Standards—Dr. Edward 
U. Condon (N. Y.) Coast and Geodetic Survey— 
Adm. L. O. Colbert (a) (Mass.) ($10,000 each). 

Patent Office—Lawrence C. Kingsland, commis- 
sioner (Mo., $10,000). 

Weather Bureau—Commander F, W. Reichelder- 
fer, chief (Ind., $10,000). 

(a) Approximate salary, Admiral Colbert receives 
the compensation of a Rear-Admiral. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor—Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
(Wash., $15,000). 
Under Secretary—David A. Morse (N. J., $10,- 


000). 

4S OE of Information—Herbert Little (D. C., 
a ee of Personnel—Harris Shane (Pa., 
$10,000). 


Chief Clerk and Budget Officer—James E. Dod- 
son (Ohio, $10,000). 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague, com- 
missioner (Pa., $10,000). 

U. S. Employment Soe ane Cc. Goodwin, 

or (Ohio, 5 é ; 

ayaee and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
William R. McComb, administrator (Mo., $10,000). 

U. S. Conciliation Service; Edgar L. Warren, 
director (Va., $10,000). (The 'Service eee an 
independent agency, effective Aug. 21, 1947). 
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The Eightieth Congress 


The Congress must meet annually on Jan. 3 
under the Twentieth Amendment, unless it has, by 
law, appointed a different day. President Truman 
signed (Aug. 4, 1947) a joint Congressional Reso- 
lution fixing Tuesday, noon, (Jan. 6, 1948) as the 
time for the beginning of the Second Session of 


_ the Hightieth Congress. 


The Senate 
(as of Dec. 1, 1947) 


Officers of the Senate are: 

President Pro Tempore—Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Rep., Mich. 

Chaplain—Rev. Peter Marshall, D.D. 

Floor Leader—Wallace H. White, Jr., 
Maine. a 

Majority Whip—Kenneth S. Wherry, Rep., Nebr. 

Minority Floor Leader—Alben W. Barkley, Dem., 


Ky. 
Minority Whip—Scott W. Lucas, Dem., Ill. 
The terms of Senators end Jan. 3 of the year 
preceding name. Salary of a Senator is $12,500, 
annually, with an additional allowance of $2,500, 
for expenses, which is non-taxable. 
Secretary—Carl A. Loeffler. Chief Clerk—John 


Rep., 


C. Crockett. Sergeant at Arms—Edward F. Mc- 

Ginnis. 

Terms 

Expire Senators P. O. Address 
ALABAMA f 

4951... Lister Hill, Dem.........-.. Montgomery 

1949. .John Sparkman, Dem....... Huntsville 
ARIZONA : 

1951..Carl Hayden, Dem......... Phoenix 

1953. . Ernest W. McFarland, Dem. Florence 
ARKANSAS : 

1949. .John L. McClellan, Dem. . ..Camden 

1951. .J. W. Fulbright,,Dem....... Fayettville 

CALIFORNIA 


4951. . Sheridan Downey, Dem...... Laguna Beach 
1953. . William F. Knowland, Rep. . Oakland 


COLORADO 
1949. .Edwin C. Johnson, Dem... ..Craig 


1951. .Bugene D. Millikin, Rep: . ..Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
1951. Brien McMahon, Dem...... Norwalk 
1953. .Raymond E. Baldwin, Rep. . Stratford 
DELAWARE 

1949. .C. Douglass Buck, Rep...... Wilmington 

1953. .John J. Williams, Rep....... Millsboro 
FLORIDA 

1951. .Claude Pepper, Dem........ Tallahassee 

1953. .Spessard L. Holland, Dem. ..Bartow 
GEORGIA 

1951... Walter F. George, Dem..-... Vienna 

1949. . Richard B. Russell, Dem. ... Winder 

IDAHO j 

1951. .Glen H. Taylor, Dem....... Pocatello 

1949. . Henry C. Dworshak, Rep....Burley 
ILLINOIS 

1951. .Scott W. Lucas, Dem....... Havana 

1949. .C, Wayland Brooks, Rep... . Chicago 
INDIANA 

1951. .Homer E. Capehart, Rep. ... Washington 

1953. . William E. Jenner, Rep... .. Bedford 

IOWA 

1949. George A. Wilson, Rep...... Des Moines 

1951. .Bourke Hickenloope, Rep....Cedar Rapids 

2 ne KANSAS 

.-Arthur Capper, Rep.. Topeka 
1951. .Clyde M. Reed, Rep........ Parsons 


KENTUCKY 
1951..Alben W. Barkley, Dem..... Paducah 


1949... John Sherman Cooper, Rep. . Somerset 
LOUISIANA 

1951. .John H. Overton, Dem...... Alexandria 

1949. Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 

MAINE 

1949. . Wallace H. White, Jr., Rep. . Auburn 

1953, .Owen Brewster, Rep........ Dexter 
MARYLAND 


1951. . Millard E. Tydings, Dem... . Havre de Grace 

1953, . Herbert R. O'Connor, Dem. . Annapolis 
MASSACHUSETTS 

1949. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep... . Boston 


1953. .Henry C. Lodge, Jr., Rep.. .. Beverly 
1953. . Arthur H a eEtte he 

rs ur H, Vandenberg, Rep. .Grand Rapi 
1949. ,Homer Ferguson, Rep... at . Detroit es 


Terms : 
Expire Senators P.O. Addres 
_ MINNESOTA } 
1949. .Joseph H. Ball, Rep......:. St. Paul 
1953. .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield 
MISSISSIPPI 
1953..John Stennis, Dem,......... DeKalb 
1949. James O. Eastland, Dem... . Ruleville 
MISSOURI 7 
1951. . Forrest C. Donnell, Rep..... Webster Grow 
1953. .James P. Kem, Rep......... Kansas City 
MGNTANA 
1949. James E. Murray, Dem..... Butte 
1953. .Zales:N. Ecton, Rep........ Manhattan 
NEBRASKA 
1953. .Hugh Butler, Rep.......... Omaha 
1949. Kenneth S. Wherry, Rep... .Pawnee City’ 
NEVADA 
1951. .Patrick A. McCarran, Dem. .Reno 
1953..George W. Malone, Rep..... Reno ‘| 
NEW HAMPSHIRE sil 
1949. .Styles Bridges, Rep.......-.- Concord 
1951..Charles W. Tobey, Rep..... Temple 
NEW JERSEY ' 
1949... Albert W. Hawkes, Rep..... Montclair 
1953. .H. Alexander Smith, Rep... .Princeton 
NEW MEXICO 
1949. .Carl A. Hatch, Dem........ Clovis 
1953. .Dennis Chavez, Dem....... Albuquerque : 
NEW YORK ‘ 
1951. . Robert F. Wagner, Dem.....New York ©) 
1953, Irving M. Ives, Rep; . .. see Norwich 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1949. . Josiah W. Bailey, Dem...... Raleigh 
1951..Clyde R. Hoey, Dem....... Shelby 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1953. . William Langer, Rep........ Bismarck 
1951..Milton R. Young, Rep...... Berlin ; 
OHIO 
1951. .Robert A. Taft, Rep: ....... Cincinnati — 
1953. .John W. Bricker, Rep....... Columbus — 
OKLAHOMA f; 
1951..Elmer Thomas, Dem........ Medicine Par! 
1949. .E. H. Moore, Rep... 2.42, Tulsa 
OREGON : 
1949. .Guy Cordon, Rep.....:.... 4 
1951.. Wayne Morse, Rep.... 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
1951. . Francis J. Myers, Dem... ...Philadelphi 
1953. .Edward Martin, Rep....... Washingto | 
RHODE ISLAND #) 
1949. .Theodore F. Green, Dem... .Providence — 
1953. . J. Howard McGrath, Dem...Providence _ 
SOUTH GAROLINA 5 
1949. Burnet R. Maybank, Dem. ..Charleston 
1951. .Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Soon 
SOUTH DAHOTA 
1951. .Chan Gurney, Rep. ........Yankton 
1949. Harlan J. Bushfield, Rep... . Miller 
TENNESSEE r 
1953. .Kenneth McKellar, Dem. ... Memphis : 
1949..Tom Stewart, Dem......... Winchester — 
;: a @ TEXAS § 
1953. .Tom Connally, Dem........ Marlin # 
1949. .W. Lee O’Daniel, Dem...... Fort Worth 
1951. .Blbert D. Th Abe | 
SO ert D. omas, Dem.....Salt Lake ott 
1953. . Arthur V. Watkins, Rep..... Provo : 
VERMONT 
1951. .George D. Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
1953. . Ralph E. Flanders, Rep..... Springfield 
1953. .H: Flood Bord De 
.. Harry Flood Byrd, Dem... .. Berryville 
1949. .A. Willis Robertson, Dem... Tenineien 
teenie WASHINGTON 
.. Warren G. Magnuson, Dem..Port Blakley 
1953. .Harry P. Cain, Rep........ -Tocoma 4 
pre i ae VIRGINIA 
. Harley M. Kilgore, Dem... ..Beckle: 
1949. .Chapman Revercomb, Rep.. ‘ Charla 
1951. . Alexand Wiley Rene) . 
. .Alexander ey, Rep... : daar Chippewa 
1953. , Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep. . ‘ ADUSEOn 
WYOMING he 
158 - Joseph C, O'Mahoney, Dem, Cheyenne 


. Edward V. Robertson, Rep...Cody .- 


i 
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The House of Representatives _ 
___ Officers of the House of Representatives are: Dist, Politics P.O. Address 
i Sate peices \ertcaae a Sb caer Jr., Rep., Mass. IDAHO 
ap nel bakiaal-hewis Deschier. 1 Abe McGregor Goff... . Rep... Moscow 
Chaplain—Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D.D. Diss 
Majority Leader—Charles A. Halleck. Rep. Tha) 2 John Sanborn......... Rep.. .Hagerman 
Majority Whip—Leslie C. Arends, Rep., ILLINOIS 
Minority Leader—Sam Rayburn, ‘Dem., aoe 1 William L. Vaeon”: . Dem. .Chicago 
ay tinority Whip—John W. McCormack, Dem., z ee a aircon! ieee 
Clerk of the House—John Andrews. : nes Gorski* 
Sergeant at Arms—William F. Russell. é ae ph J. Sabath 
“Members of this House of Representatives were| § 1 me J. O'Brien 
elected Noy. 5, 1946, to serve from Jan. 3, 1947 8 Th SG ite 
to Jan. 3, 1949. Salary of a Representative is 9 R bee g ono 
$12,500, annually, with an additional allowance of 10 Ral “3 rf eee Rep: aeaneteel 
7 & 800, ain expenses, which is non-taxable; Speak- i 1 Chauncey W. Reed*. z Rep. - West Chicago 
, . oa ason*...... ep... gles 
Dist. Politics P. O. Address | 13 Leo E. Allen*......... so “Guienst 
ALABAMA 14 Anton J, Johnson*. - Rep... Macomb 
1 Frank W. Boykin*.....Dem.. Mobile 15 Robert B. Chiperfield*. Rep... Canton 
2 George M. Grant*... | Dem. . Troy 16 Everett M. Dirksen*.. . Rep... Pekin 
3 George W. Andrews*...Dem.__Union Springs 17 Leslie C. Arends*...... ep... Melvin 
4 Sam Hobbs* Dem Selma 18 Edward H. Jenison. Rep.. . Paris 
5 Albert Rains*...._. |” em. Gadsden 19 Rolla C. McMillen*.. .. Rep... Decatur 
6 Pete Jarman*........: Dem. . Livingston 20 Sid Simvson*. ........ ep.. .Carrollton 
euGGrier WManasco*.. Ben. ase 21 Evan Howell (a)... ...- Rep... .Springfield 
8 Robert E. Jones, Jr. :: /Dem. Scottsboro o oot 3 Tens ne pee ae St: Louis 
9 Laurie C. Battle....... Dem. . Birmingham 24 Roy Clippinger*. coe heen j 
5 eg pe letig 25 C. yf han Ss i610” p.. . Carterville 
Richard F. Harless*. ; i taseee, - hades va eae Larse 
John R. Murdock*.....Dem..Tempe William G. Strattont .Dem. . Morris 
7 ARKANSAS INDIANA 
1 E. C. Gat Reeetet sss Dem..West Memphis 1 Ray J. Madden*...... Dem..Gary 
2 Wilbur D. Miils*...... Dem. . Kensett 2 Charles A. Halleck*.... Rep... Rensselaer 
3 James W. Trimble*....Dem. . Berryville 3-Robert A. Grant*..._. Rep.. .South Bend 
4 Fadjo Cravens*....... m..Fort Smith 4 George W. Gillie*...... Rep...Fort Wayne 
5 Brooks Hays*......... Dem. . Little Rock 5 Forest A. Harness*. |. . Rep... Kokomo 
mow. w. Norrell*....,... Dem. . Monticello 6 Noble J. Johnson*...__ Rep... Terre Haute 
7 Oren Harris*..... Dem..El Dorado Z Gerald W- Landis*  .. -Rep. Linton 
RNI ward A. Mitche ADs vansville 
BP Glaranod x tee Enea cad 9 Earl Wilson*.......... Rep... Huron. ~~ 
2 Clair Pngle*...._....- Dem. Red Bluff 10 Ralph Harvey......... Rep.. “Newcastle 
3 J. Leroy Johnson* __. ‘Rep... Stockton 11 Louis Ludlow*........ Dem.. Indianapolis 
4 Franck Havenner*..... Dem. .San Francisco IOWA %, 
_ 5 Richard J. Welch*..... Rep...San Francisco 1 Thomas E. Martin*...,Rep...lowa City 
6 George P. Miller*...... Dem..Alameda 2 Henry O. Talle*....... Rep... Decorah 
7 oan men ITs 3 2... Rep.. .Oakland 3 John W. Gwynne*...., Rep... Waterloo 
' 8 John Z. Anderson*.. .. .Rep...San Juan Bautista| 4 Karl M. Le Compte*...Rep...Corydon 
9 Bertrand W. Gearhart*. Rep. .. Fresno 5 Paul Cunningham* -Rep.. .Des Moines 
10 Alfred J. Elliott*...... Dem. . Tulare 6 James I. Dolliver*..... Rep... Fort Dodge 
_ 11 Ernest K. Bramblett...Rep.. . Pacific Grove 7 Ben F. Jensen*. 222i 2. ep.. .Exira 
12 Richard M. He ¥ 8 Charles B. Hoeven*. Rep... Alton 
_ 13 Norris Paulson KANSAS 
14 Helen G. Doug! a 1 Albert M. Cole*....... Rep... Holton 
ee  eponougn*. 2 Errett P. Scrivner*. |.’ Rep.. | Kansas City 
16 Donald L. J 3 Herbert A. Meyer..... Rep.. . Independence 
17 Cecil R. 4 Edward H. Rees*...... Rep.. . Emporia 
18 Willis W. Brad) 5. Clifford R. Hope*....- Rep.. Garden City 
aoe eo. “Rep 6 Wint Smith....../. -Rep.. .Mankato 
arry R. Sher rd*...Dem.. Yucaipa KENTUCKY 
Biesie. ke kine, «| 4 Nous crn g Bem MAI 
eee aries I. ise Pew om 3 seat wean Morton. r ae - Glenview 
Frank helf*. 5.00 em, . Lebanon 
1 John A. Carroll....... Dem. . Denver H Brent Spence*.:,...5. « Dem.. Fort Thomas 
2 iam S$. Hill*....... Rep... Fort Collins 6 Virgil Chapman*...... Dem.. Paris 
3 J. Edgar Chenoweth*. . Rep... Trinidad 7 W. Howes Meade...... Rep.. . Paintsville 
_ 4 Robert F. Rockwell*.. Rep... Paonia 8 Joe B. Bates* sone ttt “Dem: : Groom a 
_ 9 John M. Robsion*.. ‘D. 
a Mlert.-,_ Rep.- Wethersfield (a) Elected Governor ‘of Kentucky, Nov, 4, 1947. 
ely-Brown, Jr.Rep.. .Pomfret Center LOUISIANA 
a 3 eh Poon .Rep... North Branford 1 F. Edward Hébert*....Dem..New Orleans 
4 John Davis Lodge..... Rep... Westport 2 Hale Boggst.......... Dem..New Orleans 
5 James T. Patterson. ...Rep... Naugatuck 3 James Domengeaux*...Dem.. Lafayette 
-_ At Large _ 4 Overton Brooks*...... Dem. Snterevaay 
Antoni N. Sadlak...... ep... . Rockville @ James if Morison®. | “Dem. /Eammond 
DELAWARE A rage ae ag Jr.* pee. , Crea 
Ae Tarce Leon lent 55." .. Winnfi 
... Wilmington MAINE . 
a aera 1 Robert Hal * sanignid -. Rep. Toreaaee 
. Sm: ep... 
J, Hardin Peterson*. saaome Seber 3 Er  wcllows®. coat Rep... Bangor 
ae Det Crestview 1 Raward T. Milnes oneal 
oes en er nd 2 Hugh A. Meade... /)))Dem. .Baltimore 
ers*. 11] Dem! Fort Lauderdale 3 Edward A. Garmatz....Dem. “Baltimore 
GEORGIA 4 George Benen “Upper Mariboro 
ne aie 6 J. Glenn Beall*...... {1 ) Rep... Frostburg 
eg amniil 
Rec 0 rede nn Se EE 
Dom aownan 1 SS alee pret Goths “Springaeta 
; 2 Charles R. Clason*.... 
a aene Dem Milledgeville 3 Philip J. Philbin*......Dem.. 
am.. .Dem..Rome 4 Harold D, Donohue... .Dem.. i Worsenter 
Wheeler... Dem..Alma 5 Edith Nourse Rogers*.. Rep... Lowell 
Don) * Canton 6 George J. Bates*.. .Rep.. . Salem 
1. ....Dem, . Elberton up Thomas J. Lane*,..... Dem, , Lawrence 
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eee 
wae Politics P.O. Address | Dist. Politics P.O. Addreg 
See L. Goodwin*.. . Rep... Melrose 5 Robert T. Ross......-- . Rep... Jackson Heights | 
onald W. ‘Nicholson. .Rep...Wareham .....- 6 Robert Nodar, Jr...... Rep.. > abet 
10 Christian A. Herter*.. .Rep.. .Boston 7 John J. Delaney*......Dem..Brooklyn 
11 John F. Kennedy..... “Dem. .Boston 8 Joseph L. Pfeifer*..... Dem. . Brooklyn 
12 John W. McCormack*. Dem. , Dorchester 9 Eugene J. Keogh*..... Dem. . Brooklyn 4 
13 Richard Wigglesworth*.Rep., ‘Milton 10 Andrew L. Somers*....Dem..Brooklyn 
14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*.Rep... North Attleboro 11 James J. Heffernan*. ..Dem..Brooklyn 
12 John J. Rooney*...... em..Brooklyn 
MICHIGAN 13 Donald L. O’Toole*....Dem.. Brooklyn 
1 George G. Sadowski*...Dem. aha 14 Abraham J. Multer....Dem..Brooklyn 
2 Barl C. Michener*.,...Rep...Adri 15 Emanuel Celler*....... Dem. .Brooklyn 
3 Paul W. Shafer*,...... Rep.. "Battle ae 16 Ellsworth B. Buck*.... Rep... Staten Island 
4 Clare E. Hoffman*.....Rep.. ,Allega: 17 Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. Rep. .New York City 
5 Bartel J. Jonkman*....Rep.. Saran "Rapids 18 Vito Marcantonio*..... ..-New York City | 
6 William W. Blackney*. Rep... Flint 19 Arthur G. Klein*...... an .New York City 
7 Jesse P, Wolcott*...... Rep... Port Huron 20:Sol Bloom*.- : «25 20% Dem..New York City 
8 Fred L. Crawford*..... Rep.. .Saginaw 21 Jacob K. Javits....... Rep... New York City 
9 Albert J. Engel*....... Rep.. .Muskegon 22 Adam C. Powell, Jr.*..Dem..New York City — 
10 Roy O. Woodruff*..... Rep.. .Bay City 23 Walter A. Lynch*..... Dem.. New York City 
11 Charles E. Potter......Rep...Cheboygan 24 Benjamin J. Rabin*(a.)Dem..New York City 
12 John B. Bennettt...... Rep... Ontonagon 25 Charles A. Buckley*. ..Dem..New York City 
13 Howard A. Coffin...... Rep.. . Detroit 26 David M. Potts....... Rep... New York City 
14 Harold F, Youngblood. Rep... Detroit 27 Ralph W. Gwinn*..... Rep... Bronxville 
15 John D. Dingell*...... Dem, . Detroit 28 Ralph A. Gamble*..... Rep... Larchmont 
16 John Lesinski*........ Dem.. Dearborn 29 Katharine St. George. . Rep... Tuxedo Park | 
17 George A. Dondero*. Elian: .- Royal Oak ae Jay eae tare :Rep.. a sett! 
ernar earney*.. Rep... Gloversville 
MINNESOTA 32 William T. Byrne*..... Dem. . Loudonville 
1 August H. Andresen*. .Rep...Red Wing 33 Dean P. Taylor*....-.. Rep...Troy «4 
2 Joseph P. O’Hara*.....Rep...Glencoe 34 Clarence E. Kilburn*. .Rep...Malone 
3 George MacKinnon.,..Rep.. a eel ee 35 Hadwen C. Fuller*....Rep... Parish 
4 Edward J. Devitt...... Rep...St. Paul - 36 R. Walter Riehlman. ..Rep...Tull 
5 Walter H. Judd*...... Rep... Minneapolis 37 Edwin Arthur Hall*...Rep...Binghamton 
6 Harold Knutson*...... Rep.. .Manhattan Beach | 38 John Taber*.......... Rep.. .Auburn 
7 H. Carl Andersen*..,..Rep...Tyler 39 W. Sterling Cole*...... Rep.. .Bath 
8 John A. Blatnik....... em.. Chisholm 40 Kenneth B. Keating. .. Rep... Rochester 
9 Harold C. Hagen*..... Rep.. .Crookston a seme Ae We abt ai Rep.. .Geneseo 
alter ws*...Rep.. . Buffalo 
MISSISSIPPI 43 Edward J. Elsaesser*... Rep... Buffalo 
1 John E. Rankin*...... Dem. .Tupelo 44 John C. Butler*....... Eee Buffalo 
2 Jamie L. Whitten*.....Dem..Charleston 45 Daniel A. Reed*....... . Dunkirk 
3 Wm. M. Whittington*.Dem..Greenwood (a) peters to the N. ae ‘State Supreme Cour: 
: Avomas aes dieade.- Dem. Philadel ; Nov. 4, 1947. 
ur ee ead*,.... em.. adelphia 
eee uch. - Dem. . Pascagoula 1 Herbert C. Bonner*...- bem. Washington 
John Bell Williams... .Dem.: Raymond 2 John H. Kerr*........ Dem. . Warrenton 
MISSOURI : ees oe aoe. em. ao best 
1 Wat Arnold*.......... Rep... Kirksville ee eg Pay aah ee ed oA RUN, BOE 
2 Max Schwabe*........ Rep.. . Columbia . a an ae Fortes Meee -Mont Airy 
3 William C. Cole*. 1... Rep.. .St. Joseph oe ees vetor enh: Chapel 
4 C. Jasper Bell*........ Dem. . Blue Springs 3 Fae Clark sath ase Dem. Payetteville 
5 Albert L. Reeves, Jr...Rep... Kansas City D echo ORT Dem. . Rockingham 
68Marion T. Bennett*. | /Rep.. .Springfield Robert L. Doughton*. , Dem. . Laurel Springs” 
7 Dewey Short*......... Rep... .Galena 10 Hamilton C. Jones..... Dem. .Charlotte 
8 Parke M. Banta....../Rep. Arcadia 11 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem. . Gastonia 
9 Clarence Cannon*. “>? Dem _,Elsberry 12 Monroe M. Redden....Dem. ~Heriders cris 
10 Orville Zimmerman*. ..Dem.. Kennett NORTH ‘DAKOTA 
11 Claude I. Bakewell... .Rep.. .St. Louis At Large 
12 Walter C. Ploeser*.....Rep.. Caesberteld, William Lemke*....... Rep.. . Fargo 
13 Frank M. Karsten.....Dem..St. Louis Charles R. Roberison*. Rep.. “Bismarck 
fea 
; MONTANA 1 Charles H. Elston*. - -Rep.. - Cincinnatt 
i Mike Mansfield*...... Dem.. Missoula 2 William E. Sra veers Rep... Cincinnati of 
2 Wesley A. D’Ewart*... Rep... Wilsall 3 Raymond Burke... .... Rep.. -Bamnilton 
Re 4 William M. MeGuiloch. Rep...Piqua Ms 
EBRASKA 5 Cliff Clevenger*...... Rep.. .Bryan 
1 Carl T. Curtis*........ Rep., . Minden 6 Edward O. McCowen*.Rep...Wheelersburg 
2 Howard H. Buffett*. . .Rep...Omah 7 Clarence J. Brown*....Rep...Blanchester __ 
3 Karl Stefan*.......... Rep... Norfolk 8 Frederick C. Smith*: | Rep.. : Marion a | 
4 A. L, Miller*.... 1.212: Rep.. . Kimball 9 Homer A. Ramey*.....Rep... Toledo 'y 
NE 10 Thomas A, Jenkins*. . . Rep... Ironton ‘ 
em 11 Walter J E, Brehm* ees Rep... Logan B 
arge ohn M. Vorys*....... Rep.. .Columbus 
Charles H. Russel oe .Ely z aide F. Welchel’: ....Rep.. .Sandusky | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE is b. W Gritiuse . | 11) Reps Motte ¥ 
1 Chester E. Merrow*. - -Rep.. . Center Ossipee 16 Henderson H. Carson}. Rep. ..Canton 2 
_ 2 Norris Cotton......... Rep... Lebanon 17 J, Harry McGregor*...Rep. ..West Lafa ette 
NEW JERSEY 18 Earl R. Lewis*........ Rep.. .St. Cla: lle 
19 Michael J. Kirwan*....Dem.. Yo stown 
1 Charles A. Wolverton*. pees .Merchantville 20 Michael A. Feighan*...Dem..Cleyeland 
2 T, Millet Hand*....... ..Cape May City 21 Robert Crosser*....... Dem. . Cleveland 
3 James C. Auchincloss*, iene Rumson 22 Frances P. Bolton*....Rep.. . Lyndhurst 
; eer “ed Jr} *Rep.. . Riverton At Large 7 
@ Clittord P. Case®... {| Reps -Reaneay = George H. Bender*. . . .Rep.. .Cleveland Height 
7 J. Parnell Thomas*.... Rep... Allendale OKLAHOMA 4 
8 Gordon Canfield*..... . Rep.. . Paterson 1 George B. pcheene ye . Rep... Tulsa My 
9 Harry L. Towe*....... ep.. .Rutherford 2 ee G. Stigler*....Dem. . Stigler Z 
10 Fred A. Hartley, Jr.*. | Rep... Kearny 3 Carl Albert....... ....-Dem..McAlester 4% 
11 Frank L. Sundstrom*. . Rep... East Orange 4 Glenn D. Johnson..... Dem. .Okemah % 
12 Robert W. Kean*...... Rep.. . Livingston 5 A. S. Mike Monroney*.Dem. ‘Oklahoma “- 
13 Mary T. Norton*......Det.. Jersey City 6 Toby Morris...... : em. . Lawton 
14 Edward J. Hart*...... Dem. . Jersey City Z Peter EB eee gaaonen Dem. . Altus 
NEW MEXICO O8s [AR oe eae ae -Guymon 
At Large * 
Antonio M. Fernandez*Dem. .Santa Fe 3 hae Nomblaat Rtas Fen eorin 
, Georgia L. Lusk.......Dem..Santa Fe 3 Homer D. Angell*. é ‘ ‘Rep.. . Portland 
ie tei ican NEW YORK 4 Harris Blisworth*..... | Rep... ‘burg 
and Macy...Rep...Islip PENNSYLVANI 
2 Leo Peonard \ W. Hall*. .Rep.. .Oyster ai 1 James Gallaghert...... We Rep.. ‘Philadelphia 
3 Henry J. Lathan*......Rep...Queens Village 2 Robert N. McGarvey. .Rep. . Philadelphia 
4 Gregory McMahon. ...Rep...Ozone Park * 3 Hardie Scott.. aha e Rew ‘Philadelphia 


st. - Politics 


Franklin J. Maloney... .Rep...Philadelphia 
George W, Sarbacher, Jr.Rep. . Philadelphia 
p.. . Philadelphia 
Moylan 
... Allentown 

. Downingtown 
-Archbald 
. Trucksville 
-Mahanoy City 
. Wernersyille 
. Towanda 
. Woolrich 
.Penn Wynne 
. -Huntingdon 
.. .Harrisburg 
-..Oil City 

.. Easton 
.. -Manchester 


22 James BE. Van Zandtt.. ... Altoona 
William J. Crow....... Rep... Uniontown 


4 Thomas E. Morgan*...Dem.. Fredericktown 
25 Louis E. Graham*..... Rep... Beaver 
"26 Harve Tibbott*....... Rep... Ebensburg 
27 Augustine B. Kelley*...Dem.. Greensburg 
a8 Carroll D. Kearns..... Rep... Farrell 
— 29 John McDowellt...... Rep... Wilkinsburg 
) Robert J. Corbett*....Rep... Bellevue 
1 James G. Fulton*...... Rep... Dormont 
P (Pittsburgh) 
Herman P. Eberharter*Dem. . Pittsburgh 
3 Frank Buchanan. .....Dem..McKeesport 
a RHODE ISLAND 
we 2 Aime J. Forand*...... Dem.. Cumberland 
» 2 Jobn E. Fogarty*...... Dem. .Harmony 


= SOUTH CAROLINA 
-1 L. Mendel Rivers* Dem. . Charleston 


John J. Riley*..... . .Sumter 
3 Wm. J. Bryan Dorn .. Greenwood 
4 Joseph R. Bryson* . Greenville 
ames P. Richards* x caster 
John L. McMillan*. ..Florence 


< 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


)4i Karl E. Mundt*....... Rep.. .Madison 
2 Francis Case*,........ Rep... Custer 
TENNESSEE 
1 Dayton Phillips....... Rep... Elizabethton 
_2 John Jennings, Jr.*.... Rep... Knoxville 
$ Estes Kefauver*....... Dem. .Chattanooga 
mers Gore*>.......2. Dem. . Carthage 
FS .. Smithville 
ae .. Nashville 
ay! oe .. Franklin 
Ey iad epee s .. Jackson 
ais as . Dyersburg 
Sg ee ..Memphis 
Wright Patman*. .. Texarkana 
J. M. Combs*.. ..Beaumont 
_ Lindley Beckwo! ..Gladewater 
(R. F. D.) 
4 Sam Rayburn*........ 5 Soe 
. Frank Wilson....... ..Dallas 
ae Teacus™. ..College Station 
yp eee .. Palestine 
TT eets v= . Houston 
k W. Thompsont. . .. Galveston 
Lyndon B. Johnson*... . Johnson City 
rons B Waco 
me OEP Grapevine 
ETUIPROUES .. os se oe .- Wichita Falls _ 
en Boe. ride aes af sed cased 
ue West* .. 5... . Bro 
ener: ..Midland 
Raven = ..Ansom 
aphids ed . Shamrock 
.-Colorado City 
pea th ..San Antonio 
=) a es ..San Angelo 
Walter K. Granger*....Dem,.Cedar City 
William A. Dawson... .Rep...Layton 
VERMONT 
F At Large 
Charles A. Plumley*...Rep...Northfield 
i Senuyler Otis Bland* Dem. Newport News 
4 Schuyler Ot: and*,,.Dem..Newp Bi 
Porver Hardy, Jr...... Dem. . Norfolk 
3 J. Vaughan Gary*.....Dem..Richmond 
‘4 Patrick H. Drewry*....Dem.. Petersburg 


—_ 


P.O. Address | Dist. 
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5 Thomas B. Stanley*. ..Dem..Stanleyto 
6 J. Lindsay Almond, Jr.*Dem. “Roanoke hy 
7 Burr P. Harrison*..... Dem... Winchester 
8 Howard W. Smith*....Dem.. Alexandria 
9 J. W, Flannagan, Jr.*. Dem. Bristol 
WASHINGTON 
1 Homer R. Jones... . Rep... Bremerton 
2 - Dem. . Everett 
3 - Rep... Hoquiam 
4 . Rep... Ellensburg 
: - Rep... Wenatchee 


Rep...Tacoma 
WEST VIRGINIA 


1 Francis J. Love........ Rep... Wheeling 
2 M. C. Snyder........., ep... Kingwood 
3 E. G. Rohrbought..... Rep., .Glenville 
4 Herbert Ellis*......... ep.. .Huntington 
S John Kee... SA ae Dem. .Bluefield 
6 E. H. Hedrick*........ Dem. . Beckley 
WISCONSIN 
1 Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep... Racine 
2 Glenn R. Davis....... Rep... Waukesha 
3 Wm. H. Stevenson*....Rep.. .La Crosse 
4 John C. Brophy....... Rep... Milwaukee 
5 Charles J. Kersten..... Rep... Milwaukee 
6 Frank B. Keefe*....... Rep., . Oshkosh 
7 Reid F. Murray*...... Rep... Ogdensburg 
8 John W, Byrnes*...... Rep.. .Green Bay 
> Merlin Halls eo ar: Rep.. .Black River Falls 
10 Alvin E. O'Konsxi*....Rep.. .Mercer 
WYOMING 


AtLa 

Frank A. Barrett*..... Rep... Lusk 

ALAS KA—Delegate 
Edward L. Bartlett*. ..Dem..Juneau 

HAWAII—Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington*.. Rep... Honolulu 
PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
A. Fernos-Isern* (1)...Dem..San Juan 


(1) Appointed Sept. 11, 1946, to fill vacancy in 
term ending Jan. 3, 1949, caused by the resignation 
of Jesus T. Pinero on Sept. 2, 1946,-who was 
elected Noy. 7, 1944 for four years. 

(*) Served in the 79th Congress. (+) Served in 
a previous Congress. 


Political Divisions in Congress 
at Opening, 1893-1947 _ 


} Senate House of Reps 
R.|D.| I.|V.| T. |] R. | D. | EYV 
38 3) 3) 357} 126] 220) 8}... 
44| 39] 5 357| 246] 10: Takes 
46| 34| 10 357| 206} 134) 16] 1 
53| 26] 11 357) 185) 163] 9}... 
56| 29) 3] 2) 357] 198) 153) 5) 1 
58} 32}...]...| 386] 207) 178]...] 1 
58| 32)}...].../ 386) 250] 136]...)... 
61) 29]...] 2) 386] 222) 164]...)... 
59] 32]...] 1/1391) 219) 172) ....) 0, 
49 «s+| 1] 391] 162) 228) I}... 
44] 51} 1]..,| 435) 127] 290) 18)... 
39] 56] 1]..-| 435] 193] 231) 8 
42] 53] 1]...| 435) 216) 210} 9]... 
48| 47] 1]. 5) 237) OR ATS 35 
59| 37|...}...| 435] 300} 132) 1 
51| 43] 2]...) 485) 225) 207] 3)... 
54| 40} J] 1) 435) 247) 183) 5)... 
48] 47] 1]..-| 485) 237) 195} 3}... 

1]. 1} 4 
} - use 
2 102% 
4}. 13}... 
4}. _ Ber 
rie ass, 
Mey ts 
1 


T.—Total. R.—Republican. D.—Democrat. I.— 


Independert. V.—Vacant. 
(a) Democrats organized House, due to Repub- 


lican deaths. 


© Major Party National Conventions in Philadelphia in 1948 — 


At a meeting in Washington (Oct. 29), the 


Democratic National Committee also selected Phil- 


al Convention in Philadelphia | adelphia for the 1948 Democratic National Con- 


Ma ah rE a nat ts 


2 i 


0 
oe 


Maa’. ae: 


PO ere ey, ae es 


= 
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Judiciary of the United States 
SUPREME COURT 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
appointment ‘was confirmed by Senate. These lists 
of judges are as of December, 1947.) 

Chiet Justice ($25,500)—Fred M. 
Kentucky (1890—June 20, 1946). 

Associate Justices ($25,000)—Hugo L. Black, 
of Alabama (1886—Aug. 17, 1937); Stanley Forman 
Reed, of Kentucky (1884—Jan. 25, 1938); Felix 
Frankfurter, of Massachusetts (1882—Jan. 17, 
1939); William O. Douglas, of Connecticut (1898— 
April 4, 1939); Frank Murphy, of Michigan (1890— 
Jan. 16, 1940); Robert H. Jackson, of New York 
(1892—July 7, 1941); Wiley B. Rutledge, Jr., of 
Towa (1894—Feb. 8, 1943); Harold H. Burton, of 
Ohio (1888—Sept. 19, 1945). 

Retired Chief Justice—Charles Evans Hughes, of 
New York. 

Clerk—Elmore Cropley, of Washington ($9,000). 
Marshal—Thomas E. Waggaman, of Virginia. Re- 
porter—Walter Wyatt, of Wash., D. C. Librarian— 
Oscar D, Clarke, Maine. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF 
APPEALS 


Vinson, of 


District of Columbia—Chief Justice ($17,500), D. 
Lawrence Groner, of Virginia. Associate Justices 
(17,500)—Harold M. Stephens, Dist. of Col.; 
Henry White Edgerton, New York; Bennett Champ 
Clark, Missouri; Wilbur K. Miller, Kentucky; E. 
Barrett Prettyman, Maryland. 4 

Retired Chief Justice—George E. Martin, of 
District of Columbia. 

Clerk—Joseph W. Stewart, Washington 1. 

First Circuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder, Boston 9, Mass.; John C. Mahoney, Provi- 
ree 3, R. I.; Peter Woodbury, P. O. (Manchester, 


N. H,). 

Clerk—Arthur I. Charron, Boston 9, Mass. 

Second Cireuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 
—Learned Hand, New York 7, N. Y.; Thomas W. 
Swan, New Haven, Conn., (P. O., Foley Square, 
New York 7, N. Y.); Augustus N. Hand, New York 
7, N. Y.; Harrie B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles 
HK. Clark, New Haven 6, Conn.; Jerome N. Frank, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Clerk—Alexander M. Bell, New York 7, N. Y. 

Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
Vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Wilming- 
ton. 33, Del.; Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
Herbert F. Goodrich, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Gerald 
McLaughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; John J. O’Connell, 
Se Pa.; Harry E. Kalodner, Philadelphia 7, 


‘a. 

Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoff, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parker, 
Charlotte 2, N. C.; Morris A. Soper, Baltimore, 
Md.; Armistead M. Dobie, Charlottesville, Va. 

Clerk-—Claude M. Dean, Richmond 4, Va. 

Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Samuel H. 
Sibley, Atlanta, Ga. (P. O. Box 23, New Orleans, 
La.); Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., Houston 2, Texas; 
Edwin R, Holmes, New Orleans, La. (P. O. Yazoo 
City, Miss.); Leon McCord, Montgomery 2, ‘Ala.; 
Curtis L, Waller, Tallahassee, Fla.; Elmo P. Lee 
(P. O. 103, Shreveport 81, La.). 

Clerk—Oakley F. Dodd, New Orleans 6, La. 

Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—-Xen Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.; Charles C. 
Simons, Detroit 31, Mich.; Florence E. Allen, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 
3, Tenn.; Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, 
Mich.; Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 

Clerk—John W. Menzies, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Seventh Circuit—(Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin)— 
Evan A. Evans, Madison, Wis.; William M. 
Sparks, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. Earl Major, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Otto Kerner, Chicago 10, Ill.; Sherman 
Minton, New Albany, Ind. (P. O. address, all 
judges; 1212 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Tll.). 

Clerk—Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 

Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Miss- 
ouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota)— 
Archibald K. Gardner, Aberdeen, So. Dak. (P. O., 
Huron, So. Dak.); John B. Sanborn, St. Paul 2, 
Minn.; Joseph W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, Nebr.;: 
Seth Thomas, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey M. John- 
sen, Omaha 6, Nebr. (P. O. Kansas City, Mo.): 
Walter G. Riddick, Little Rock, Ark; John C. 
Collet, Kansas City, Mo. 

Retired Judge—Kimbrough Stone, of Kansas City 


. Mo, 

Clerk—E. E. Koch, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 


. Hawaii)—Francis A. Garrecht, Spokane, Wash. 


P. O. San Francisco 3, Calif.); William Denman 
P. O. Box 547, San Francisco 3, Calif.; Clifton 
Mathews, San Francisco 3, Calif.; Albert Lee 
Stephens, Los Angeles 12, Calif.; William Healy, 


Boise, Idaho (P. O. San Francisco 3, Calif.); 
T. Bone, Tacoma, Wash. (P. O. San Francises 
Calif.); William E. Orr, Las Vegas, Nev, 
. Retired Jade -Canee D. Wilbur, of San Fi 
cisco 1, Calif. P . 
Clerk—P'aul P. O’Brien, San Francisco 1, Cé 
Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexs 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Orie lL. Phill, 
Denver 1, Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Albuquerque. 
Mex.; Walter A. Huxman, Topeka, Kan.; Alfrec 
Murrah, Oklahoma City, Okla. | 
Retired Judge—Robert Lee Williams, of Dura 


Okla. f 
Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Denver 2, Colo 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS 
PATENT APPEALS 


Presiding Judge—Finis J. Garrett, of Tenness 

Associate Judges—Oscar E. Bland of Indias 
Charles S. Hatfield of Ohio; Joseph R. Jacks 
of New York: Ambrose O’Connell, of New Yq 
($17,500 each). : 

Clerk—Arthur B. Shelton, Washington 25, D 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS: COURE 


Presiding Judge—Webster J. Oliver, New Yq 

Judges—William J. Tilson, of Georgia; Gen2v¥ 
R. Cline, of Ohio; David H. Kincheloe, of Ki 
tucky; William A. Ekwall, of Oregon; Williamir 
Cole, Jr., of Maryland; Charles D. Lawrence,* 
New York; Irvin C. Mollison, of Mlinois; Jed Jo: 
son, of Oklahoma; ($15,000 each). - 

Clerk—William F. X. Band, 201 Varick St., 
York 14, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


Chief Justice—Marvin Jones, of Texas. Jue 
—Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee; Samia 
Whitaker, of Tennessee; Joseph Warren Madd 
of a Evan Howell, of Illinois; ($177 
each). 

Chief Clerk—Willard L. Bart, Washington 


Cc. 
EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 


(Serve without compensation in these position 

Chief Judge—Albert Branson Marvis, Philad 
phia, Pa. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circum 
Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston, Mass. (U. 
Circuit Judge, 1st Circuit); Thomas F. McAllis’ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (U. S. Cireuit Judge, 
Circuit); Walter C. Lindley, Danville, Il. (U./ 
District Judge for Eastern District of Illing 
Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. (Chief Justi 
District Court of the U. S. for the District® 
Columbia). + | 

Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, Washington 1, D 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES _ 


Presiding Judge—Bolon B. Turner, of Arkans 
Judges—Richard L. Disney, of Oklahoma; By 
B. Harlan, of Ohio; Marion J. Harron, of @ 
fornia; Samuel B. Hill, of Washington; C. Rog 
Arundell, of Oregon; John W. Kern, of India 
Clarence V. Opper, of New York; John A. Tys 

William W. Arnold, of Illins 


Pennsylvania; 
J. Russell Leech, of Pennsylvania; 
Johnson, of Texas; Clarence P. LeMire, of M 
souri, ($15,000 each). 
Clerk—Victor S. Mersch. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


($15,000, districts in parentheses) : 
Alabama—(Northern) Clarence Mullins, Seybo 
H. Lynne. Clerk—Charles B. Crow (all), Birmid 
ham 1. (Middle) Charles B. Kennamer. Cler 
Oliver D. Street, Jr. (both), Montgome: 
(Southern) John McDuffie. Clerk—John 
(both) Mobile 10. e! 
Arizona—David W. Ling, Phoenix; Howard! 
Speakman, Tucson. Clerk—William e. Lovele 
Phoenix. . 
Arkansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble. Cll 
—H. Grady Miller (both), Little Rock. (West 
John E. Miller. Clerk—Truss Russell (both) 
Smith. (Eastern and Western) Harry J. 
Texarkana, j 
California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, 
Francisco 1; Louis E. Goodman, San Francis 
George B. Harris, P. O. Box 707, San Francis 
Dal M. Lemmon, P. O. Box 1047, Sacrameni 
Vacancy. Clerk—C. W. Calbreath, San Franc 
1, (Southern) Paul J, McCormick, Leon R. Ya 
wich, Campbell E. Beaumont, Fresno (P. O. 3| 
Angeles 12), Benjamin Harrison, J. F. T. O’Con} 
Peirson M. Hall, William C. Mathes, all S A 
geles 12, and Jacob Weinberger, San Diego (m 
ing address, 243J Federal Bldg., Los Angeles 
Clerk—Edmund L. Smith, Los Angeles. * 
Colorado—J. Foster Symes. Olerk—G. We 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1. . 
Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks, New Haven: 
Joseph Smith, Hartford 1. Clerk—Charles E. BP 
ett. New Haven 5. i 3 ’ 


Jelaware—Paul C. Leahy, Richard C. Rodney, 
gton 33. Clerk—E. G. Pollard, Wilming- 


99. 
District Court of the U. 8. for the District of 
.¢ bia—Chief Justice—Bolitha J. Laws ($15,500). 
| Associate Justices—Thomas Jennings Bailey, James 
M. Proctor, F. Dickinson Letts, T. Alan Goldsbor- 
a: ade James W. Morris, David A. Pine, Matthew F. 
» McGuire, Henry A. Schweinhaut, Alexander Holt- 
zo, Richard B. Keech and Edward M. Curran, 
$ Washington 1, D. C. Clerk—Harry M. Hull, 
"Washington 1. 

> Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Talla- 
hhassee. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensacola. (South- 
) ern) Louie W. Strum, Jacksonville 1; John W. 
) Holland, Miami 2; William J. Barker, Tampa 1. 
: rk—Edwin R. Williams, Jacksonville 1, Miami 
4, Tampa 1. (Northern and Southern) Dozier A. 

"DeVane, Orlando. 
> Georgia—(Northern) E. Marvin Underwood, At- 
A ta 1; Robert L. Russell, Gainesville. Clerk—F. 
» Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. Hoyt Davis, 
ericus. Clerk—George F. White, Macon. (South- 
)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk—Scott 


_ Edwards, (both) Savannah 


) idaho—Chase A. Clark. Clerk—Ed. M. Bryan, 
(both) Boise. 
)  illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Philip L. 
Sullivan, Michael L. Igoe, William J. Campbell and 
"Walter J. LaBuy, all U. S. Courthouse, Chicago 4; 
Elwyn R. Shaw, Freeport. ere Bay H. Johnson, 
Chicago 4. (Eastern) Walter C. Lindley, Danville; 
ed L.. Wham, Benton (P. O., Centralia). Clerk— 
» Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) Charles 
Fs . Briggle, Springfield; J. LeRoy Adair, Quincy 
{ P. O. Peoria 1). Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Spring- 


1 ie ndiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Ham- 

"mond (P. O. South Bend 24.) Clerk—Miss Margaret 

ond. (Southern) Robert C. Baltzell, 

oa 4. Clerk—Albert C- Sogemeier, Indi- 
napolis 


Towa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City 
O. Geene.) Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. 
uthern) Charles A. Dewey. Clerk—Nicholas F. 
ped, (both) Des Moines 9. 
Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Kansas City. Clerk— 
ry M. Washington, Topeka. 
Kentucky—(Eastern) H. Church Ford. Clerk— 
rthur B. Rouse, (both) Lexington. (Western) 
Roy M. Shelbourne, 262 Federal Bidg., Louisville. 
——Wm. T. Beckham, Louisville 2. (Eastern 
Mac Swinford, Lexington 


qe 


pa aey see MRE 


Western) (P. Oo 
nthiana). 
Louisiana—(Eastern) Wayne G. Borah, New 


leans 12; Vacancy. Clerk—A. Dallam O’Brien, 
New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben C. Dawkins, 
mroe; Gaston L. Porterie, Alexander 6. Clerk— 

ip H. Mecom, Shreveport B. 
Portland. Clerk 


Philip 
»Maine—John D. Clifford, Jr., 
=Eben W. Freeman, Portland 6. ‘ 
Maryland—William C. Coleman: W. Calvin Ches- 
ut, anes operice W. Zimmermann, (all) Balti- 
smiore 2. ‘ 
Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Francis J. 
» Ford, Cha“tes E. Wyzanski, Jr. and Arthur D. 
faley, (all) Boston 9. Clerk—John A. Canavan, 
ston 9 


d, Ba: 

inski, a 
eorge M. Read, Detroit 26. (W 
Sem Clerk—Orri: 
nesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye and Matthew M. 
, both Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 
Dennis F. Donovan, 403 Federal fei Duluth 


) George H. Moore and Rube 


Great_ Falls; R. 


Veb ames A. Donohoe, Omaha 1; John 
econ pincoln 1. Clerk—Miss Mary A. 
allen, Omaha 1. 
eee eer ae Foley, Reno. Clerk—Amos P. 
, Carson : 
ef Han hire— Aloysius a COON: Clerk— 
i . Barry, joncord. 
De Seeder Guy L. Fake, William F. Smith and 
homas F. Meaney, all Newark 1; Phillip Forman, 
nton 5; Thomas M. Madden, Camden. Clerk— 
m H. Tallyn, Trenton 5. 
lew Mexico—Colin Neblett, Box 790, Santa Fe, 
William D; Bryars, Sante Fe. 
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New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Utica i, and Edward S. Kampf, Albany. Clerk— 
Glen A. Porter, Utica. (Southern) John C. Knox, 
Henry W. Goddard, William Bondy, Sylvester 
Ryan, Alfred C. Coxe, Murray Hulbert, Vincent 
L. Leibell, John W. Clancy, Edward A. Conger, 
John Bright, Simon H. Rifkind and Harold R. 
Medina, all New York City 7. Clerk—William V. 
Connell, N. Y. City 7, (Eastern) Robert A. Inch, 
Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers, Matthew 
T. Abruzzo, Harold M. Kennedy and Leo F. Ray- 
fiel, all Brooklyn 1. Clerk—Percy G. B. Gilkes, 
Brooklyn 2. (Westerm) John Knight, Buffalo 2: 
Harold P. Burke, Rochester 14. Clerk—Miss May 
C. Sickmon, Buffalo 2. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, Wilson 
(P. O. Tarboro). Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh. 
(Middle) Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk— 
Henry Reynolds, Greensboro. (Western) E. Y¥. 
Webb, Shelby. Clerk—Oscar L. McLurd, Asheville. 

North Dakota—Charles J. Vogel. Clerk—Miss 
Beatrice A. McMichael (both), Fargo. 

Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Robert N. Wilkin 
and Emerich B. Freed, all Cleveland 14; Frank L. 
Kloeb, Toledo 2. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, 
Cleveland 14, (Southern) Robert R. Nevin, Dayton 
1; Mell G, Underwood, Columbus 16; John H. 
Druffel, Cincinneti 2, Clerk—Harry F. Rabe, Cin- 
cinnati 2. 

Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage. Clerk 
—Noble C. Hood, (both) Tulsa 1. (Eastern) Eugene 
Rice. Clerk—John H. Pugh, (both) Muskogee. 
(Western) Edgar S. Vaught and Stephen S. Chand- 
ler, Jr. Clerk—Thedore M. Filson, (all) Okla- 
homa City 1. Northern, Eastern and Western) 
Bower Broaddus, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—James Alger Fee and Claude McCol- 
loch, both Portland 5. Clerk—Lowell Mundorff, 
Portland 7. 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H. Kirkpatrick, 
Easton (P. O. Philadelphia); George A. Welsh, 
Guy K. Bard and James P, McGranery, all Phila- 
delphia 7; J. Cullen Ganey, Easton. Clerk—George 
Brodbeck, Philadelphia 7. (Middie) Albert L. Wat- 
son and John W. Murphy, Scranton 2. Clerk— 
Thomas H. Campion, Scranton 2. (Western) 
Robert M. Gibson, Nelson McVicar and Wallace S. 
Gourley, all Pittsburgh 19. Clerk—Mrs. Gertrude 
H. Berger, Pittsburgh 19. (Eastern, Middle and 
Western) Frederick V. Follmer, Lewisburg. 

Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan. Clerk—Neale 
D. Murphy, (both) Providence 3. 

South Carolina—(Eastern) J. Waties Waring, 
Charleston A. Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, Charleston 
4. (Western) Charles C, Wyche, Spartanburg. 
Clerk—Wilbur D, White, Greenville. (Eastern and 
Western) George B. Timmerman, Columbia 3. 

South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman. Clerk—Roy B. 
Marker, (both) Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—(Eastern) George C. Taylor, Knox- 
Ville 11; Leslie R. Darr, Chattanooga 1. Clerk— 
Carroll Cate, Knoxville 12 (P.O. Box 2348). (Mid- 
dle) Elmer D. Davies. Clerk—Lonnie B. Ormes, 
(both) Nashville 3. (Western) Marion S. Boyd, 
ine 3. Clerk—William L. Johnson, Memphis 


Texas—(Northern) William Hawley Atwell and 
T. Whitfield Davidson, Dallas 1; Joe B. Dooley, 
Amarillo. Clerk—George W. Parker, Fort Worth 2. 
(Southern) Thomas M. Kennerly and Allen B. 
Hannay, (330 P. O. Bldg., Houston 2). Clerk—Hal 
V. Watts, Houston 2. (Eastern) Randolph Bry- 
ant. Clerk—Mrs. Ruth B. Head, (both) Sherman. 
(Western) Ben H. Rice, Jr., Waco (San Antonio, ” 
mailing address); Robert E. Thomason, El Paso. 
Clerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio 6. 

Utah—Tillman D: Johnson. Clerk—Victor P. 
Ahlstrom, (both) Salt Lake City 10. 

Vermont—James P. Leamy, R itland, Clerk— 
Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 

Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Nor- 
folk; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria. Clerk—Carroll 
K. Moran, Richmond 6. (Western) John Paul, 
Harrison, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Barksdale, 
Lynchburg. Clerk—Clarence E. Gentry, Harrison- 
bi 


urg. 
Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Spokane. 
Clerk—A. A, LaFramboise, Spokane 7 (Box 1493). 
(Eastern and Western) Lloyd L. Black, Seattle 11. 
(Western) John C. Bowen, Seattle 11; Charles H. 
Leavy, Tacoma 1 Clerk—Millard P, Thomas, 
a eat. Vi ) William EM Bak 
West Virginia—(Northern am aker. 
oie G. Howard, (both) Elkins. (Southern) 
Ben Moore, Charleston 29. Clerk—Homer W-. 
Hanna, Charleston 29. (Northern and Southern) 
Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont. rune Reece 
isconsin—(Eastern) F, Ryan y. ierk—B. 
Hu. Westtabl, (Roth) Milwaukee 2. (Western) Pat- 


rick T. Stone, Wausau (P. O., Madison 1). Clerk— 
Edgar M. Alstad, Madison 1. 
ng—T. Blake Kennedy. Clerk—Charles 


Wyomi 
J. Ohnhaus. (both) Cheyenne. 


F 


: 


j 
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; 1 B. Kemp; Associate Just 
TERRITORIAL JUDGES malt C Peters. and gfe gteeye en beret 
h i ts—(1s ss Carric b , Alba 
adh ae Ww. mw OEE liacn C. Moore, John A. Mattev me 


te : ‘Divist George \ : 4 
Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) . (3) | and Gerald R. Corbett, all Honolulu; 1 vacana 
Baie si E ae) eaty | ae) Cas Aces -ot ae ea 
pratt, Pairbanks (P. O, Box 109), Clerks—(1) John | Gjerk william F, Thompson, Jr., Honolulu 1 


eau; (2) Norvin W. Lewis, Nome; |  pyerto Rico—District Judge, David Chavez 
ns See Seeath Anchorage (P. O. Box 920); epee? pean e poked ee ve Fe ii 
hn 2. i ks. Canal Zone—Distric in 
(4) haa ie ae ean curt ielnett E. Metz- | Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr., (both) Ancon. q i 
ger Honolulu ‘9; J. Frank McLaughlin, Hono- Virgin Islands—District Judge, Herman | 


Tulu 10 (P. O. Box 19). Supreme Court: Chief ' Moore. Clerk—Cyril Michael, (both) St. Thome 


United States and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 


Countries | Envoys From United States To— Envoys To United States From— 


Mr. Abdol Hosayn Aziz, M. 

Sr. Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, A. 

ae ae J. Oe A. 
. Erhardt, M Dr. Ludwig Kleinwaechter, M. 

ae Aton G. Kirk, A. (1).. Baron Silvercruys, A. 

Joseph Flack, A............ Sr. Don Ricardo M. Vargas, A. =| 

Mailliam Do Pawley) A. .0.: seis eclhiet. wae Mr. Carlos Martins, A. a 

Rrancis. Deak. civil air attache: (2) 2.5.00. . fists cree anim oo orale i wale a oneal eee sete 


5 | 
ial 


Be Tain Oe ae cri ah Mr. Hume Wrong, A. 

Gisude re Bower UA, de faci CASTE Os STS eae Sr. Don Felix Nieto del Rio, A.- ; 
Aiceetenton Stuart, Ai. 6) .-7- ct<iimqste car haih ..|Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, A. : 
y.\ Willard L. Beaulac, A.........:.0..0.s-.s Sr. Dr. Don Gonzalo Restrepo-Jaramillo, . 
aiWalter as Donnelly. Al. fa veterans. dean Sr. Don Francisco de P. Gutierrez, A. 

ear: INOLWED; WAL nie-a. << x = Bee-o eters s.< Sr. Guillermo Belt, A. + | 
.|Laurence A. Steinhardt, A...........--.-. Dr. Juraj Slavik, A. | 
Josiah Marvel, Jr., A Mr. Henrik de Kaufmann, A. * | 
.|George H. Butler, A 4 Sr. Dr. Luis Francisco Thomen, A. : 


Rh ae John F, Simmons, A Sr. Dr. L. Neftali Ponce, A. 
root a erea lene §. Pinkney Tuck, A..'....., ie Mr. Mahmoud Hassan, A. 
El Salvador..... Albert F. Nufer, A.......... Sr. Dr. Don Hector David Castro, A. 
Estonia. .......|Legation at Tallinn closed................ Mr. Johannes Kaiv (a) 
Bthiopia....... PE RME OIG WE nn tts ontcy, an, come cicth he ew hlans = Ras H. S. Imru, M. 
Finland,......- Avra Milyin Warren, M.....,,...-2..---- Dr. K. T. Jutila, M. 
Francé.(....... MOMErSOR Oanery, An neds o.0s os ce foe tbl. = Mr. Henri Bonnet, A. 
ese eoere 2). Mur BS) ease teas See ae Lente tates fion. Tord atnvarohaeeal 
C De uewvis WeDouglas, Ast. 4)... cece eee ons : _ f 
ae = G.C.M.G., A. 
Greedesn css tluincolin MacVeagh, A... 20.55.5025 cee wane Mr. Vassili C. Dendramis, A. 
Guatemala... -. Aa eta ie aearee ae ee ne Sr. Don Jorge Garcia Granados, A. 

H Hetmian, JY., AN 2. eS ees Mr. Joseph D. Charles, A. . 


Hubert Sidney Bursley, A.............6... Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, A. 
Bede Onapin Mins. ota te. ose tee! Mr. Rustem Vambery, M. 

. Thor Thors, M. 
. M. Asaf Ali, A. 
. Hussein Ala, A. 


ienry WsGrady, Als... 22S le ees h 
George V. Allen, A 


5 te heey ae George. Wadsworth, .A,. 2.30. 0.. (0h. i 2s . Ali Jawdat, A. 

frolane) (Pirie): 2|/David Gray, M... 2... ie ee kes Mr. Sean Numan, M. 

QUAL cfiice seis’ games Clement Dunn, A. ..0.0286.. 6. ee Signor Alberto Tarchiani, A. 

Depew 1 CreOree LACCHESON,.JT.i((4)... cds s oc sks oil aso bie boo watele vaallosie clea Inne aan . 

ESO sah ot Sai se) PLCC) 0) 0 OSS ge) 0) a ee er Cn re Ey 

Patvias. 4... ...| Legation at Riga closed.......2........6- Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, M. i] 

Lebanon. ......|/Lowell C. Pinkerton, M..............5... Dr. Charles Malik, M. a 
iperia “2... ..-.|Ralphael O'Hara Lanier, M........ 2.02.5 Mr. Charles D. B. King, M. .| 

Lithuania. .....|Legation at Kaunas closed................ Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M. 4 

Luxemburg..... . § SAG) Seite nete atk Sra. eee Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M. - | 

MiexiGOm ee | Welter Thurston, A.........,..4.s cscs cee sr. Dr. Don Antonio Espinosa de los Mo: 

eros, A. ¥ | 
Netherlands. ...|Herman B. Baruch, A.................... Mr, E. N. van Kleffens, A. | 
New Zealand....|Robert M. Scotten, M.................... Sir Carl Berendsen, K.C.M.G., M 2 


of 
cs 


Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, A 
: Peer weonaries O.Bay, Ao... ce eb. we ee Mr. W. Munthe de Morgensticrne, A 
Pakistan. H 


wee es --. (tt. HrCeMAan Matthews, A...............2. Mr. M. A. H. Is i 4 
Palestine and A. H. Ispahani, A 


Transjordan. .|Robert B. Macatee, counsel general 
Panama...:.... Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, 
AHS 5 tee Fletcher Warren, A 

Doaster a ae Prentice Cooper, A 


- mone 


visseeeerseeescetsee (SE. Dri. Don Guillermo Enciso, A. 


Siac CS ae ot Sr. Dr, Don Humberto Fernandez- 
Davila, M. 


Pep OMG O'Neal Anak we Wo ceo ee dane ec Mr. Joaquin M. Elizalde, A. 
itor Mr. Jozef Winiewicz, A. 
Sr. Pedro Theotonio Pereira, A. 
Mr. Mihai Ralea, M. 2 
Pi (ost dys pa See Sheikh Asad ‘Al-Faqih, M, 

STORE cl ont ee H.R.H. Prince Wan Waithayakon, A, 
Giro nani trays. ye Sr. Don German Baraibar, M. 

ycirase jsantaathaee ne eye Mr. Herman Eriksson, M. 
sae, de aps Ah ee EE yin Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M, 
rein Nain ag ake tess... ]/Mr, Faiz El-Khouri, M. 


2 hee Spence sig tae 


i 


gage eee. © a 


Turkey. 


pee euwet C. WISOD) AN. ic ee cre oh coca Mr. Huseyin Ragip Baydur, A. 
un gt So. Africa Die acre Rik. cnet Mr. H. T. Anarews, M ye 
SSR. --{Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, A... . >.>) °° Mr. Alexandre Paniushkin 
So a 3-0, Neate Cw SER ah ea Dr. Juan Carlos Bianco, A. 
2 iret Chie : eee Teast sae Sr. Dr. Gonzalo Carnevali, A. 
pilGavendishiW. Gannon, All ji ( 17267 ht [aes gush eee ieee is 


(a) Acting Consul General in Ne 


(1) Accredited also Luxemburg. (2) Assigned also to Belgrad i 
o Lux E €, ; 
rena, and Vienna; resident in Bern. (3) U. S. political adviser; thir io ee 
RRBCH NS. se are ener Te rank of Ambasssador. (Gp Was S. political ag 
(8) Accredited also to Saudi Arabia; Tesident in hans? No Belétum, <(1); ¢acgreditaiig 7e0, toe 


i 


ql 


As): teas s A 
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Governors of the States and Territories 


Term 
Years Expires Salary 


Jan. 1951 | $6.000 
Jan. 1949 10,000 
Jan, 


Capital - Governor and Politics 


finda eee James E. Folsom, D. 
Re Pa Chae itt: Phoent Sidney P. Osborn, D:. 
RAR GE... Ben Laney, D...... 

“ree Earl Warren, R. 

See eal. William Lee Knous, D. = 

Samy # James L. McConaughy, SS, 

Ses ae Walter W. Bacon, R 

ie ee Millard Site D 


Oise 3. 
eee ae Springfield. Dwight H. Green, R 
renee. o Indianapolis Ralph F. Gates, R 
Ae Des Moines Robert D. 
Be toh Frankf Earle C. Clements, D 
3p ee .......| James H. Davis, D 
Augusta 


: Robert F. Bradford, R 
ae Ti ee. - ae i Higher 
: nf Sian Luther W. Youngdahl, R 
Pine Soh, tiple ce Fielding L. Wright, D 
-| Phil M. ponneys D 
Sam C. Ford, 
Val Peterson, 


a eee ustin . -.,.-.+-+-| Beauford H, Jester, 'D as We es 
eee : tad gS Maw, D.. oe btn Were 


HR IND HB HR HD HB DS IND HRD pe He me BD Be Be BD 0S ND ee pe SS ID Ne eS ND oe ae oe pa DD HS Be 


Peeves Se SOP COMO. . 54.5... of SOME UO. FIUDG, 2)... ee ass 


Indefinite 
fees: - | Honolulu. 2 ...< + a 5s State Aug. 1950, 
Rae wth San Juan...... : Indefinite 

‘| Charlotte Amaiie. |. :| William H. Haste (d) - Indefinite 


mse sum. (b) $7, 500 after January, 1949; (c) salary of governor; acting governor receives $6,000; 
a Governor nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 


- Political, Legislative, Financial Information on States 
ke Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Next Gov, 


Term 
Begins Sen. 


Legislature = 
; Budget 
Begins Meets Days $1,000 | $1,000} $1,000 
< Bien. 148, 208 41,039) 1, Be 691 
pekie et» & 19 58 z Bien, 32,839 90 5,287 
Rigs : 4 Bien. 119,001/116,250 208 000 
* es s é 40 3 Ann. 645,282 il 654 7,536,633 
. ae . 5 65 ; Bien. 49,688 "582|, ‘365,106 
Bien. 143,287| 71,536] 3, 486, 749 | 
Wiehe + m Bien. 60 13,662) 4,410)......... 
Cl aS ms F 5 Bien. 260,351| None 
Bet ine’s ©. « 4 54 Bien. 95,000} None 
af eae ies 5 s Bien. 32,514 31 
a ‘ E * ms 949,121/387,067 


Rep. 


219,286] 160,740 
111,343|160,740 
21,682] 13,829 

" 134,734] 169,379] 5,738,402 
206,581/200,000! 


614,976 
5,176, SS 


44,989 75: 
406, "471/35 359, teh oe 148, "208 


None {11,219,761 
None | 1,423,516 

1,225] 1,120,334 

905,000] 40,505] 8,132,643 


56 
17 
24 
21 
24 
56 
50 
53 
36 
44 
30 
50 


sd (a) In addition, $2,500 as a member of the State Administrative Board, and $10,000 as an annual 


Debt. |Ass’dVal. ~ 


1,690 
WLB es 


_ 


yo a 


ed) die 3) 


On aa 


Pat) 


2 


ypitiaiee 


? 
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ie oe -| Budget | Debt. |Ass" 


ae Begins | Meets $1,000 | $1,000] $1 
20,517 B, 
Rhode Island. . . i 5 ae - rats 
South Carolina. . ‘ 5 e587 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee..... 


Washington Hanks 
A : 3 i one 0| None 827 
Wooung te : 2 Jan. 5 18,115] 1,520] 162 


ist Mon. in Jan.; adjourns 1st Mon. after 1st Mon. in Juni 
£8} None: $2 Baers we Agee op dave. (c) None, but only 50 days with pay. (qd) 120 dare at $10) 


day; successive days, $5 per day. 
Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
D.. Democrat; I.D., Independent Democrat; R., Republican; N-P., Non-Partisan; Prog., Frograey 


Soc., Socialist. 


/ Mayor and/or 
5 Mayor and/or * Cit: : 
aay, (*#) City Manager ous % (*) City Manager 
W. W. Hair, N-P.....- 1948, Apr. || Cambridge, 
Ronin. Harold Smith, D...... 1950, Jan. Mass. .|*John B. Rae eg Bo 
Alameda Calif. *Don C. McMillan. . ..|1943, Feb, ||Camden, N.J..|Geo. E. Brunner, D.... 
: W. J. Branscheid, N-P .|1949, Apr. ||Canton, Ohio. .|Carl P. Klein, Dis aoc 
Albany, N. ¥..|Erastus Corning 2d, D. 1950, Jan. peep 2 Rapids, Frank xe 
ba Mer ..|*Charles E. Wells... .. . |1934, Apr. central Falls, 
Alexandria, I.a.|J. A. Blackman, N-P...|1948, June|) R.1t........ Robt. J. Connelly, D... 
Alexandria, Va.|*Carl Budwesky....... aay jae guise S.C.|Wm. McG. Morrison, D. 
gf «  |Wm. T. Wilkins, D.... , Sept. arleston 

Alhambra, Cal. |*Edwin A. Ingham... .|1945, Nov. Viel. i). (RUG; Andrews, angen 

Pa..|Louis Fontana, D...... cnarlotie, N, c. « YANCCY.. 0 aeke 
oe , (Burgess).........-- 1950, Jan. cha o H. H. Baxter, D. 
Allentown, Pa..|Donald V. Hock, D....|1952, Jan. We pares 
Alton, fe... Harold Wadlow, N-P../|1949, May |}  Tenn....... H. Ba Wasson, D...... 
Amarillo, Tex..|*N. VY. Moss, acting. . . |1947, July Chicago, Tll,...|Martin Kennelly, D.... 

$ * SUSUR Gna eal 0 a ees 1949, Apr. Chicopee, Mass. oe ge Some Ree 
rdam, icero = . G. Sandusky, ais 
Amster OG Burtiss E. Deal, R.....|1950, Jan. Cincinnati, 0- leg aaa Bian Mogg. ae 
Ann Arbor, ar: : , N-E...- 
Michi’... . Wm. E. Brown, Jr., R..|1949, Apr. ClarksD ure. 
Anniston, Ala..|E.D. Bank, D........ 1950;-Oct.|) Wi Neo. aan *Roy 2. Ash. .oo..eseer 
Appleton, Wis..|R. L. Roemer, N-P....|1948, Apr. cleveland, O...;Thomas A. Burke, D... 
Arlington,Mass.| Board of Selectmen....|.......... ‘ Hghts, O..:|*Henry M. Kimpel.... 
Asheville, N. C.| *P. M. Burdette....... 1947, May |} ‘ es ss W.C. Dunlap, N-P..... 
e4 x C:; E. Morgan, D...... 1949, May || Clifton, N. J...|* William A. Miller 
Atlanta, Ga....| Wm. B. Hartsfield, D..|1950, Jan. os bs Walter F. Nutt, N-P.. 
Atlantic City... |Joseph Altman, R..... 1948, May || Clinton, Iowa. .|George Still, R........ 
Auburn, N. Y..|*George F. Train...... 1944, Jan. Colorado Spgs., 
es “ Edward T. Boyle, D...|1952, Jan. Cole... 5] 8. E. Mosleyi ae eee 
Augusta, Se AWE Page) Di... 3 1949, Jan. “o ip 
Aurora, Ill.....| Andrew J. Carter, R...|1949, Apr. || Columbia, 8. C. 
Austin, Tex. . *Guiton Morgan...... 1933, May ||Columbus, Ga..|*Marshall Morton. .. .. 
Bakersfield, Cal. *Carl J. Thornton..... 1947, Aug. $3 + 
Jake Vanderlei, N-P...|1949, Apr. 
Baltimore, Md.|Thomas D’Alesandro, Columbus, O...|James Rhodes, R.....- 
eb) sie solar ais 1951, May || Concord, N. H. 

- Bangor, Me..:.|*Horace S. Estey... ... 1943, July || Corpus Christi.|*H. H. Allen.......... 
Baton Rouge... P. Higgenbotham, D.. . |1949, Jan. Wesley E. Seaie, N-P. 
Bay City, Mich. *James F. Parkinson... 1945, Oct. || Council Bluffs, 

M. R. Rabedioux, N-P.|1949, Apr. Towa. . .| Phil Minner, RR... 2. ..5 
Bayonne. N. J. | Charles Heiser, D..... 1951, May || Covington, Ky.|*Theo. Hageman...... 
Beaumont, Tex. po raden.. Wate tenn Sug: ped Tha B I. |Hoyt W. Lark, R.2-. 2. 

o Plummer, D..... : r. umberlan 
Belleville, Tl...) Ernst Tiemann, Sr., R. |1949, May a Es a ee yes S. Post, N-P.... 
Rance J.| James J. Tully, Nee 1950, May Dallas, Tex.. *R. B. Th 
Waals o..-. Don E. Satterlee, R....|1950, Jan. || Danville, Il. ../G. N. Rez? N 
Belmont, Mass.|Board of Selectmen....]....._.... Taaciie: a. x Ty Gaede Sr. : N-P 1sbh ; 
Beloit, Wis.... a ng SPOUEr vies. Geteayc 1936, July || Davenport, Ta.. VE Kroppach, & 
Belvedere, Cai. G. Johnston, N-P...|1948, Apr. Dayton, Ohio. . *F. O. Eichelberger.... 
Berkeley, Calif. Fionn D. Phillips eg 1947, Jan. Edward Breen, N-P.... 
as te Laurance Cross, D.....|1951, July || Dearborn, Mich. ee Hubbard. 

ibetwyay dil...) Wm. J. Kriz, D....... 1949, Apr. || Decatur, Tl... A. Hedri 
Bethiehem, Pa. | Robert Pfeitie, D.| |. | 1950, Jan. || Denver, ‘Colo.. Suige Newton, 


Beverly, Mass.. | Daniel McLean, N-P., .|1949, Jan. |] Des Moines, Ia.|John MaevVicar, we 
Beverly Hills, Detroit, Mich. .|Eugene I. van 


Bt. J £. P. Dentzel, N-P....|1948, Apr. Antwerp, N-P 
pighamton, em ie : Dubuque, Iowa.|*A. A. Rhomberg. ] 
SSSR - B, Lounsbery, R...|1950, Jan. || Duluth, Minn.. George Johnson, 

Birmingham, Durham, N. G.|*R. W. Flack 
BB en de... W. Cooper Green, N-P. |1949, Nov. <4 rs 


Bloomfeld,N.J.| William Huck, Jr., R...|1949) Jan. || East: W. F. Carr, N 


Bloomington, Chicago, Ind..|Frank Mi 
ae er Mark B, Hayes, R.....|1949, Apr. || Gleveland, O..|*Ghacles & Garren, 
Boise, Idaho. .:| Potter P. Howard. . ||| 1949, May || Orange, N. J..|Chas. H. Martens, R... 
Boston, Mass, . | James M. Curley, N-P. 1950, Jan. || St. Louis, Il John T. ‘Connors, N- 
igeport, Easton, Pa. aes Morrisan 
Seevetais, 6 Jasper Mc Levy, aoe .|1949, Noy. || Eau Claire, Wi 
Bristol, Gon: | James B. Casey, D.. . | |1949; Nov. ||E nie 
Brookline, Mass. | Board of Selectmen.” | ENE 
Buffalo, N.Y... | Bernard J. Dowd, R. | _|i950; Jan: 
Burbank, Calif. | *Howard I. Stites... | * 1933, June 
ae Paul L.. Brown, N-P,.. 1949, Apr. 
Burlington, Ta,.|John Burns I. D....... 1949) J uly || El Paso, Tex.. 


*For City Manager, date given is that of appointment. 


“ns ee cere 
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69 
Mayor and/or Term* City Mayor and/or T * 
(*) City Manager Expires (*) City Mananes Expives 
Rares 50, Jan. || Lower Merion 1950, Jan. 
r Pes (tp.), Pa..../*Evan L, James....... 
Lubbock, Tex.. eHomer me Hunter. ...|1946, Jan. 
= rn a i. be .|1948, Apr. 
Lynchburg, Va. Sean ys 1926, Sept. 
z “Po bathigws Sorat aawees 1948, Sept. 
ett, Wash. Henry fran 's N-P.. i Lynn, Mass... .|Stuart A. Tarr, N-P...]1950, J onl 
i River, Macon, Ga. . ..} Lewis Wilson, D....... 1949; Noy. 
BAe on sess Wm. P. Grant, N-P.... Madison, Wis. .| *F. Halsey Kraege, 
-|*LeRoy F. Harlow... .. INSP, BOG Sth Seat 1947, Apr. 
Chas. A. Dawson, R... . || Manchester, 
-|*George T. Gun Pag No: J: T. Benoit, D.... 225. 1950, Jan. 
E. J. Viall, N-P....... 1948, Nov. |} Marion, Ind. | |] WillardG. Blackman, D.|1952, Jan. 
Mason City, Ia.}H. E. Bruce, R........ 1949, Apr. 
eee chats 4 cf . -|1951, Apr. || Maywood, Ill. .} E. K. Broberg, N-P....|1949, Apr. 
McKeesport, 


:-teeeee 1949, Apr. Penn........| Charles Kinkaid, R....|1950, Jan. 

7 - || Medford, Mass.| Walter E. Lawrence, R.|1950, Jan. 

Melrose, Mass..| Thomas L. Thistle, R. .|1950, Jan. 

Memphis, Tenn.| J. J. Pleasants, Jr., D. .}1952, Jan. 

Meriden, Conn.| Howard E. Houston, R.j1950, Jan. 

¥ Meridian, gy Frank L, Jacobs, D....}1949, Jan. 

. || Miami, Fla. *R. G. Danner..... 2 *. .11946, Sept. 

x Y. Cartwright, Jr., D. Miami Beach. .}*Claude A. Renshaw. .|1925, Sept. 

ie. Toast G. Branca, R... fs Middletown,Ct.| Emilio Daddario, hs . .|1948, Oct. 

Can. Eugene Swartz, D..... - || Milwaukee, Wis.| John L. Bohn, N-P..../1948, Apr. 
Sadia l 945, Oct. |} Minneapolis, 

in Minn .......| Hubert Humphrey, N-P|1949, July 


Goe! 
George Welsh, N-P. 
os Oe ee E. Spencer Walton, D..|1952, Jan. 
esx Jhalmer C. Johnson, R. Mobile, Ala... .| Board of Commissioners} ....:...... 
Dominic Moline, Ill.. ...}| Ezra H. Sohner, R.....|1949, May 
ae Gian» , N-P.....]1949, Apr. || Monroe, La.. ||| H. H. Benoit, N-P.....|1948, July 
s Montclair, N. J. George Batt, R........ 1948, May 
Pike ins - ~-) “0. te. TOWnSENG...... 1947, Sept. 
F. L. Fry, N-P.. 222... Sear . Pi ean John L. Goodwyn, D... 


Montgomery, 
Ct..| Board of Selectmen. |! 1}... ."..... ot ORES Wm. Hart Hussey, R. . 


1952, Jan. 


Se *Carl W. Wright...... : ihe: et ...1.}1942, Jan. 
Paul Fuschini, R...... “ A. J. Bolt 1951, Jan. 
st’n, Md./ Richard Sweeney, ac. Muskogee,Okla.| *John Oliver Hall... . - 1946, June 
ton, c ..|*Frank R. Buechner. ‘gs + J. Ow Lee;-D ae 1948, Apr. 
settee “11952, Jan. py eenivitie wont: is ...|1951, May 

ew: 
oe pees... 8S. Skrzycki, N-P_...|1948, Apr. “Albany, Ind. . |. 13 ete es Raat 1952, Jan. 
+ ee. Claude R. Robins, R...|1952, Jan. |} Bedford, Mass.|D. W. Nicholson, R....|1950, Jan. 
BCS Britain, Ses Henry Gwiazda, D .|1948, Apr. 


5S at ene Chester W. Paulus, N-P}1951, May 
oS Haven, Conn..|Wm. Celentano, R.... |1950, Jan. 
oye 1949, May London, _Ct.. .|*Edward R. Henkle. . .|1944, Dec. 


Mayor appt’d yearly. .|...., Nov. 
Orleans, La...|deLesseps Morrison, D.}1950, May 
Rochelle, N. Y.|*Robert J. Cooper..... 1942, Noy. 
, W. Churen, ay os 1952, Jan. 

York, N. Y...] William O'Dwyer, D.. .|1950, Jan. 
. Newark, N. J..| Vincent Murphy, D....|1949, May 
...-.-| Douglas Tomkies...... Newburgh, N. Y. *Joseph A. Fogarty....|1940, Jan. 
Herbert A. Warden, R.|1950, Jan. 


| ae N. J. Patterson, N-P...|1951, Apr. 
John J. Grogen, N-P... 


Oty. aan Newport, Ky...|*J. B. Morlidge.......|19. Jan. 
® “  |James E. Deckert, D...}1952, Jan. 
tos DC oa. Newport, R. I..| Edward Gladding, R.. .|1949, Jan. 


tle eee 9 . || Newport News.|*Joseph C. Biggins. .. .}1925, July 
-|E. 8. P * = R. Cowles Taylor, D.. ||1948, Sept. 
J. Herbert ruttechnitt, R. 1 Newton, Mass..} Theodore Lockwood, R.|1950, Jan. 
.| *Clarence H. Elliott. Niagara Falls. .| *Orville C. Butler. .... 1946, Jan. 
‘ ate ¢ ¥ t Wm. R. Lupton, D....|1952, Jan. 
‘kSon, Miss. . } 8 pee 1 . || Norfolk, Va... . aes 11 aes .|1946, Nov. 

cks onville, Norristown, Pa. 
aul e eget 1950, Jan. 


Se Oe urgess)... 
< . || Norwalk, Conn. g .}1949, Oct 
yN.J. ao H. Eggers, : Oak Park, Ill...|Stuart Cochran, N-P.. .|1949, May 
.|L. R. MeKee, N-P..... Oakland, Calif.| *John F. Hassler, .|1946, Dec. 
‘s uv ot a Sm: th NP. ee 
; ee 4 den, Utah...| Herman W. Peery, D... 
Obie City Okla. *William Gill, Jr...... 1946, Sept. 
e «| alien Street, D........ Apr. 
ore Omaha, Nebr. .| Charles W. Leeman, D. 
Kemp, D:..i. 48, A Orange, N. J...| Wm. Howe Davis, b.. 
.| Eric Gilzean, R........ Orlando, Fla...} Wm. Beardall, N-P.. 
pre AL Axtell), 6,552.3! é .|| Oshkosh, Wis. .| E. R. Siewert, N-P. 
ton, N. Y.| Oscar V. Newkirk, R.. Ottumwa, Ia.. .| Herman Schaefer, N-P.|1949, Apr. 
Tenn.|*R. L. Morrison...... . nee Ky. oes ny hier D. Bos sore arte 
Ww. eee NY gre jucah, Ky... etor C. Hobday.... . 
5a Gene Peak, .D.. 2.55.57 1951, Dec. 


Ger ae ee 

sic | Sristen He Wale Bases Bae 
barsdons, Calif.| *Haro MES. Je , Feb. 
.| Paul G. DeMuro, aie 1951, May 

..|M. U. DeVita, D.. 
Pawtucket, R. L.| Ambrose McCoy, D..../1949, Jan. 
Pensacola, Fla..| *Oliver Semmes, Jr... .|1947, June 
a Be C. P. Mason, N-P..... 1949, June 
2 Peoria, Ts b..:. Carol O. Triebel, R....|1949, May 
WEN sr Perth Amboy, 
: 3 ‘ae Bre “Yi .|John A. Delaney, D...|1950, May 
.|*Joseph M. Hatchett.../1940, Sept. 
Wm. H. Mann, ate we 1948, Sept. 
Riss biaty Bernard Samuel, R....|1952, Jan. 
.| *Bill Richards........ 1946, Dec. 
«  |Ray Busey, N-P....... 1948, Jan. 


Bocca a ee eed 


1951, Oct. . 
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~ "e M nd/or 
; Bit aS ayor a 
Mayor and/or _ Ferm* CAEN AY (*) City Manager 
ee (*) City Manager | Expires Se ge 

= are ; 19 . ||Springfield, Mo}. ep eee 
FES Ur a ated Capstess, N-P| 1950, Jan: || Springfield, O-. Charles &, Moore, R. i 
pieinad, NS. R.....| 1949, Jan. ite, O.| Walter C. Sterling, R. | : 
Plainfield, N- J.| Jono Ww eescan......|1944; Dec. || Steubenville, O.| V alter B. Hogan..... : 
Fontes RN ERE aw NP] 2948, Abe Bogen, CNC) Wales Bigs oe 

ior, Wis. .|*Wm. J. Deegan, Jr... % 
Por gaa .|*Robert L. Cooper.....|1945, July Syracuse, N. ¥.| Frank Sorcett NEB... ||1950; Ju aie 
Port, Huron, : 1. ..]1941,Aug. || Tacoma, ‘Wash.|C. V. Faweett, NP... : 
ich.......|*Leonard G. Howell. .. , Tampa, Fla....| Curtis Hixon, <— ; 
Meh + x°*"| prank Staiger, N-P. . -.|1949, APY: || peaneek, N.J..|*Paul A. Volcker. ..... f 
Portland, Me. .| *Lyman S. aroore crn ee 1949 Jan Nea ee C. W. Brett, N-P...... f 
i .:|Harl Riley, R.....:..- ’ : ute 
Boriimouth, 0-| 2h, @, tbbeton. 5 | 1948, Bee |/Teprg Haute | atph Tucker, D,..- . 
Va.|*Arthur S. Owens....- ' . “‘Tex.|W. N. Dimes 
ati, | ste Pos, NB... -| 1948; Sene | perareaes, Tel Pe ccrge Sehoonmae 
i y ...| Fra 3 . -- 3 
wot decs tic /orage S ravam, D-|1980. Jan || topsks, Py. Donal 1 Connolly, D. [1981 
7 .| Dennis J. Roberts, D. . ’ g “Yo os | goune ds L Waser 
(President of Couneil)..| 1952; Jan. 10y) ON sMig._| #Phil J. Martin, Jt... /(1940 
Edward J. Schneid- wo? «""“1®. T. Houston, D. .... 

{ Rabin CER eS ced cae =) heee eel Tulsa, Okla. ...|Lee Price, R.......... : 
Quiney, Mass. .|Charles A. Ross, N-P.. “ee pe "SCATe CHEAT ioae ae 
Racine, Wis....|Francis H. Wendt, N-P. A ee retis eTGa Boling Aenean ; 
Raleigh, N. C..|*Roy §. Braden.’ .... BS et | EP on tere G. H. Lasater......- 11948, 

BS Ea P. D. Snipes, N-P..... igan Sco Union City, 5 ey | 
Richmond, Va..|H. H. “ie ates ea ganas Wado eee Harry J. Thourot, D.. . y 
Riverside, Calif.) Walter Davison, R..... 1948” Oct. || University “ 

Roanoke, Va... 4 Ps a A srt otk 1950’ Sept. City, Mo. _..|*Thos. F. Maxwell... . . 
Rea, 5 de ca eae i Upper Darby, 
Tr, ..... -| Board of Commissioners}. ....... 
oMtinn... ...;-| Claude MeQuitlan, N-P 1348: APC || dea NY. [Bose B.-Golden, Ia. 
/" Rochester, N-Y.| *Louis B. Cartwright, ./ 1940, May || Vilea, N. 3s.._|Richard GC. Bush, D... 
B 106 Samuel B. Dicker, R... 1938, Rau Waltham, Mass.| John F. Devane, D..... 
- RockIsland, Tl.| Melvin McKay, R..... BAAD ERS Warwick, R. I..| Albert Ruerat, R...... 
ford, Ill.. .|C. Henry Bloom, Prog .|1949, May rick, 
Bocky Mount, ” eee Board of Commissioners]. ......- 
Sie ee *Roy L. Williamson. . .|1947, July Washington, Pa.|Elmir R. Wilson, R.... 

te oy ie Seanee iD hoe Hes heey ed Watethurn Gt. Raveena i: snyder. R 

en) Rome, Gass... MSAD Gos has Ke 5 37, : » iB. Shane. Noo 

. epee cae .| John C. Schantz, R....|1950, Jan. plead ASE pee Pree 

on a siee >.-(*H, M. Shafter; ....... 1931, Nov. || Watert’n, N. Y. Pe ees N-P. 

; , : | Wallin, D.... 

Feat an | SBUGUP Sueretn- 1048. May || Waukegan, tu. |Prsak Wall. 

ich. ar. . Peterson: . .. . : = sac 
i ed pes a Stongiein, N-P.:| 1949, Apr. Wauwatosa, | a ances oe 
St. Joseph, Mo.|H. D, Allison, D...... © 5 este e ees 

St. Loui, Mo. .| Aloys Kaufmann, R.... oe foe Veer aa =) Arnoldlents Nee 
Baas inn po ne ae Tose, Oct. ||. Harttord. Gt. ||-=R. La boomin 

; 5 burg..|*Carleton F. ¢ ae : 3 rd, Ct.. 

eee EB ingen crt 14047) Bae l| Neo eet eee ites EOC onan 
i Oreos, | td cuu. FTAaZeD. 5... 5 f 2 i 3.5.o Re ee . pee 

ee eae R. L. Elfstrom, N-P.../1950, Jan. Sa we. Bora pee = Hoe 

Salt Lake City.| Parl J. Glade, N-P... .|1952, Jan. ae # |B Tinsley Halter, D... 

. Baa6, Alex.) ee a eon mks f(a teas ea Wheeling, W.Va. param ae ee 2 

i) ba ‘“ "| : (On eure A % 4 rs A ei. 

‘ Antonio, Tex..| Alfred Callaghan...... 1949, June}| White Plains; Silas S. Clark. & we 

: Bernardino, |James E. Cunning- Nu Yucces ape SUS eee 

LEE Weis Fe hams N-P wc. 1949, May || Wichita, Kan.. a. es 

Diego, Calif...|*F. A. Rhodes........ 1945, Jan. Bey, ; Chas. S. Ritchie, N-P. .|194: 

page: | Harley EB. Knox, D... .]1951, Apr. || Wichita Falls, | | ; 

§ Francisco, Cal.| Elmer E. Robinson, N-P} 1952, Jan. Cxds. soa . -| *George D. Fairtrace.. . 

Jose, Calif....|*O. W. Campbell...... eri per a a . W. B. Hamilton, D....|1949 
ey eae ah PELTON: = sain es 1948, July || Wilkes-Barre, 

3 Santa: oie PREG te Luther M. Kniffen, R.. 

: Ana, Calif....|Carson Smith, N-P....|1951, Apr. Wilkinsburg, 

4 Monica, Calif.} *Randall M. Dorton. ..| 1947, June US Fe a William Yocum, R.... 

} *t “  |Mark T. Gates, N-P...|1951, Apr. Williamsp't,Pa.| Leo C. Williamson, R. 

¥ Savannah, Ga..|John G. Kennedy, D...|1949; Jan. Wilm'gton, Del.| Jos. S. Wilson, R... 

} Schenectady, Wilmington, 

N. Y........] *Arlen T. St. Louis. ...| 1946, Nov. Os ae oe *J. R. Benson... 

Owen M. Begley, D.,..|1952, Jan. So ase E. L. White, N-P 

Scranton, Pa...|James.T. Hanlon, D...|1950, Jan. Winston-Salem, 
Seattle, Wash..|Wm. F. Devin, N-P....|1948) June NAG een er George D. Lentz, D.... 
Sharon, Pa.....) Myron W. Jones, R....|1952, Jan. Woodbridge, 
Sheboygan, Wis.| W. M. Sonnenburg, N-P| 1949; Apr. Ee See a A. F. Greiner, R....... 
Shreveport, La.}C. BH. Fant, D......... 0, Nov. || Woonsocket, 

‘Sioux City, Ia..| Forrest Olson, N-P. . | -| 19487 Apr. fe eae E. BE: Dupre, Rae tae 
Sioux Falls, Worcester, Charles F. Jeff Sullivan, 

s. Pied Relates a: C. M, Whitfield, R,...|1949, May ASB IER RA). De .. kes Seugerce 
Somerville, Wyandotte, 

ie eee G, Edward Bradley, D./1950, Jan. ||" Mich... ..:| Louis Brobl, &r., N-P.. i 

: So. Bend, Ind..| George Shock, D..’..: 1952, Jan.||-vakima, Wash.| Nathan K. Buck, N-P.. : 
es tana John C. Olsen, N-P....| 1950, Apr. Yonkers, N. Y.|*Robertc. Montgomery | 

*S. Cy as '...|*D. Edward Temple. . .|1947, Apr. a “| Curtiss E. Frank, R.... . 
Be ey oe eon Moore, D:...... 1949, May|| York, Pa.......| John F. Davis, D...... | 
eeenens, Wash: Arthur Meehan, N-P...|1949, June|| Youngstown, O. Marie P. Henderson, 
1S Osa a eae A A ERS NG Skrrcgie 
eae -...-.|Daniel B. Brunton, D.. 


Zanesville, O... 


“For City Manager, date given is that of appointment. 
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7,11 unifying the Armed Forces of the United 
Staf.s, making them a single National Military 
Est.blishment, was passed by the 80th Congress 
ae ily 25, 1947) and signed by President Truman 
| @Wuly 26). The unified services were placed under 
@ Secretary of Defense, head of the National Mili- 
Estat ishment, with Cabinet rank, but the 
‘my anc Navy Departments retained their inde- 
dence and a new, co-equal Department of the 
Force was created. Each of the three Depart- 
ents is headed by a Secretary, none of whom, 
Owever, is in the Cabinet. It was the first time 
nee 1789 when President George Washington 
ned the first American Cabinet that the size of 
the Cabinet was decreased instead of increased by 
“hanges in its structure. 
The heads of the National Military Establish- 
lent and its subsidiary Departments are: 
Secretary of Defense—James V. Forrestal. 
' Secretary of the Army—Kenneth C. Royall. 
"Secretary of the Navy—John L. Sullivan. 
Secretary of the Air Foree—W. Stuart Syming- 


vs ‘The unification act set up seven agencies to in- 
grate the activities relating to national security. 


ODORDINATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


‘The National Security Council, composed of the 
Sident, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
Defense, the Secretaries of the three armed 

Bervices departments, and the chairman of the 
lational Security Resources Board. The Council’s 
ction is to advise the President on_national 
ense. Sidney W. Sovers, Executive Secretary. 
‘The National Security Resources Board 
functions in peacetime are perfunctory, but which 

“the event of war would assume the place filled 
the War Production Board in World War II 
hur M. Hill, Chairman. 

he Central Intelligence Agency to gather and 
uate national security intelligence and carry 
other functions assigned to it by the National 
rity Council. Rear Adm. Roscoe H. Hillen- 
ter, U.S.N., Director. 


NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


4 board of Joint Chiefs of Staff composed of 
Army Chief of Staff, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
s, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the 
ef of Staff assigned to the President, with a 
ordinate joint staff of officers from each of the 
ee armed services. 
“The War Council headed by the Secretary of 
yefense and composed of the Secretaries and 
Chiefs of Staff of the three Services. 
The Munitions Board which took over many of 
i¢ functions of the Army and Navy munitions 


Research and Development Board which 
Bcts scientific research and development. 
In approving the unification act, President Tru- 
n ed an executive order specifying the duties 
the three Departments, as follows: 


[MON MISSIONS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The Common Missions of the Armed Forces of 

United States are: 

To support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign or 


domestic. ; : 
To maintain, by timely and effective military 
, action, the security of the United States, its 
possessions and areas vital to its interest. 

%. To uphold and advance the national policies 
> _and interests of the United States. 

4. To safeguard the internal security of the 
"United States as directed by higher authority. 
5. To conduct integrated operations on the land, 
_ on the sea, and in the air necessary for 
- these purposes. 

order to facilitate the accomplishment of the 
oing missions the armed forces shall formulate 
srated plams and make coordinated prepara- 
Each service shall observe the general prin- 
and fulfill the specific functions outlined 
low, and shall make use of the personnel, 
aipment and facilities of the other services in 
i cases where economy and effectiveness will 
reby be increased. 


CTIONS OF oe 


UNITED STATES ARMY 
eneral {22> 
United States Army includes land combat 
service forces and such aviation and water 
port as may be organic therein. It is organ- 
‘ained and equipped primarily for prompt 
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and sustained combat incident to operations on 
land. The Army is responsible for the preparation 
of land forces necessary for the effective prosecu- 
tion of war, and, in accordance with integrated 
joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of 
peacetime components of the Army to meet the 
needs of war. . 
Specific 


1. To organize, train and equip land forces for: 

A. mgrereces on land, including joint opera- 

ons. 

B. The seizure or defense of land areas, in- 
cluding airborne and joint amphibious 
operations. 

C. The occupation of land areas. 

2. To develop weapons, tactics, technique, or- 
ganization and equipment of Army combat 
and service elements, co-ordinating with the 
Navy and the Air Force in all aspects of 
Joint concern, including those which pertain 
to amphibious and air-borne operations. 

3. To provide, as directed by proper authority, 
such missions and detachments for service 
in foreign countries as may be required to 
support the national policies and interests 
of the United States. 

4. To assist the Navy and Air Force in the 
accomplishment of their missions, includ- 
ing the provision of common services and 
supplies as determined by proper authority. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
General 


The United States Navy includes naval combat 
and service forces, naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps. It is organized, trained and 
equipped primarily for prompt and _ sustained 
combat at sea. The Navy is responsible for the 
preparation of naval forces necessary for the 
effective prosecution of war, and in accordance 
with integrated joint mobilization plans for the 
expansion of the peacetime components of the 
Navy to meet the needs of war. 


Specific 
1. To organize, train and equip naval forces for: 
A. Operations at sea, including joint opera- 


tions. 

B. The control of vital sea areas, the protec- 
tion of vital sea lanes and the suppres- 
sion of enemy sea commerce. 

Cc. The oo of occupation forces as. Te- 
quired. 

D. The seizure of minor enemy shore posi- 
tions capable of reduction by such land- 
ing forces as may be comprised within - 
fleet organization. 

E. Naval reconnaissance, anti-submarine war- 
fare and protection of shipping. The air 
aspects of those functions shall be co- 
ordinated with the Air Force, including 
the development and procurement of 
aircraft and air installations located on 
shore, and use shall be made of Air 
Force personnel, equipment and facili- 
ties in all cases where economy and 
effectiveness will thereby be increased. 
Subject to the above provision, the Navy 
will not be restricted as to types of air- 
craft maintained and operated for these 


purposes. 

F. The air transport for essential internal 
administration and for air’ transport 
over routes of sole interest to naval 
forces where the requirements cannot 
be met by normal air transport facilities. . 

2. To develop weapons, tactics, technique, or- 
ganization and equipment of naval combat 
and service elements, coordinating with the 

Army and the Air Force in all aspects of 

joint concern, including those which pertain 

to amphibious operations. 
3. To provide, as directed by proper authority, 
such missions and detachments for service 


in foreign countries as'may be required to * 


support the national policies and interests of 
the United States. 

4. To maintain the United States Marine Corps, 
whose specific functions are: 

A. To provide Marine forces, together with 
supporting air components, for service 
with the fieet in the seizure or defense 
of advanced naval bases and for the 
conduct of limited land operations in 
connection therewith. 

B. To develop, in coordination with the Army 
Air Force, those phases of amphibious 
operations which pertain to the tactics, 
technique and equipment employed by 
landing forces. 
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72 National Defense—Natl Military Estab.; Army Strength; Expenditures | 
©. To provide detachments and organizations 
for service on armed vessels of the Navy. 
D. To provide security detachments for pro- 
tection of naval property at naval sta- 

tions and bases. f 
E. To provide, as directed by proper authority, 
such missions and detachments for serv- 
ice in foreign countries as may be re- 
quired to support the national policies tions. 


. Air operations, including joint operatio: ‘ 
’ Gaining and maintaining general air s 
premacy. ; , 

_ Establishing local air supremacy whe) 

and as required. 
The strategic air force of the Uniti 
States and strategic air reconnaissan 
. Air lift and support for airborne oper 


Ao oO RS 


and interests of the United States. F. Air support to land forces and naval foreyy 
5. To assist the Army and the Air Force in the Ages ete support of oecupation fore 
accomplishment of their missions, including G. Air transport for the armed forces, exced 
provision of common services and supplies as as provided by the Navy. 
determined by proper authority. 2. To develop weapons, tactics, technique, ¢ 
FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AIR ganization and equipment of Air Fow 
FORCE combat and service elements, coordinatiy 
General with the Army and Navy on all aspects 9% 
The United States Air Force includes all mili- joint concern, including those which pi 
tary aviation forces, both combat and service, not tain to amphibious and airborne operatioid 
‘otherwise specifically assigned. It is organized, 3. To provide, as directed by proper author 
trained and equipped primarily for prompt and such missions and detachments for serv 
sustained air offensive and defense operations. in foreign countries as may be requinj 
The Air Force is responsible for the preparation to support the national policies and 
of the air forces necessary for the effective prose- terests of the United States. 
cution of war except as otherwise assigned, and,| 4. To provide the means for coordination cf 
ee cae ae with eee Jens petite malar defense among all services. : 
plans, for the expansion of peacetime components 5. To assist the Army and Navy in accomplisij 
of the Air Force to meet the needs of war. ment of their missions, including Chee : 
Specific vision of common services and supplies 
1. To organize, train and equip air forces for: determined by proper authority. 


Army of the United States 
3 Source: Office of the Adjutant General 
TOTAL STRENGTH INCLUDING PERSONNEL NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Grand ,Regular; Nat’l , Reserve Grand ; Regular; Nat'l Reser 
June 30— | Total Army | Guard | Forces June 30— Total Army | Guard } Force 
TRO are arom. 136,624| 27,089] 109,535)........ 836,882 g 
TRO5. 2 a28-. 140,051| 27,172} 112,879]........ 300;367 34'090 107, 
223,366) 68,155] 122,213) 32,998 134'624| 177/525| 94,( 

178,269| 66,956} 111,313]........ 137,472| 182/715 106.6 R 

80,718} 119,660]........ 137.960] 185,915] 116.9% 

235,410| 105,993] 129,39. 19 178,101] 192,161] 11425 


264,035] 241,612) 119,60 
506,815! 285,027! 731.0 


Nov. 11 } RGIS SSSIS C7 S:S88!.2 0.8 vedi. wows > ailable) 
a STRENGTH ON ACTIVE DUTY 
Male Commissioned Officers Warrant f 
Officers | Flighiy 
| Grand Regular | R i Rea Rt 
‘s June 30 total Total este Gorpei Gaara Agr Total oe 
‘ |3,074,184 | 190,662 | 14,013.) 125,498 | 14,791 
t ‘16,993,102 | 5211435 | 15.877] 174,000 | 19,423 312 135 sty 5,70 
'|7,992,868 | 692,351 | 15,394 | 182814 | 19,134 | 475/009 | -23/288 136 
4 ‘|8,266,373 | 772,583 | 15,228 | 191,512 | 17/596 | 548,247 | 25/143 | 3144 
| 1,889,690 240,698 15,378 95,170 7.552 | 122/558 7,264 2 5e 
; : 5830 | 25,577 | 26,948 1,894 | 65,411 4.961 a 
: 1 Female Commissioned Officers Enlisted Personnel i 
Physical 1's i 
June 30 Total Nurses Dieti- Thera: Moves " Total Enlisted 
f ‘ |_tians pists Corps Men Corir 
‘4 MO ADiwete aids sqrecs «3 12,475 12,475 0 0 hi = 3 
. ; , 0 | 2,867, 
: 1943 ah Sea eae 36,222 30,316 666 323 4,917 Bats see Gasa's60 55,35 
} eae 47,726 40,018 1,210 643 5,855 17,215,888 |7,144.601 | 712¢mN 
; 19469) ,.8.-... |, 16,642 13,617 833 art ies eno eae 7:283.930 | 907i 
; — oe OLS 5,979 312 819 1/035 |/'857"160 | 890066 | eOH 
2 n 2 ion ere were 4 : 
Army: Corp. a. on June 30, 1947, 3 women doctors and 5 warrant officers in the Wome 
F. eal reng o! Arm y in World War II—Ma 1 —— S| 
= _Approximate proportion of Army overseas at ae: of Meuloy neal ia kaeanean 30, 1945—66 a 
| : , 4 erce: 
; Expenditures of the U. S. War Department® of 
Source: The Treasury Department i, 
; Fiscal Fiscal aes a 
_, _Year! | Amount Year! Amount ord Fiscal ; 
ee em j 2 eae S| SX SS RTS | Amount Year! Amoun . 
; ; ollars Dollars 4 — 
1920:....| 1,621,953,095||1927 369,114,122 see Dollars 
PUIFODAI Sl woos ’ . be 
Hae | pars ag teas. | do's aes Gree erat Ot | 
> 1928.....|  397.050,596]|1930. .- 464,853,515 sya gpy O02 | 1943....) 42,265,087 im 
Hes. -:| arg sanvos|iege <<] Hoan as ae) Be 
| 1926... 1! 364,089,945]]1933.....] _301.613.978 667:138'365 toy 2s ae . 
ae * Excludes expenditures for river and harbor} Progra: ears = See i 
¢ work and flood control, and Panamal Canal. In- | U. s. Maritime. se es for all agencies Gnelicy ' 
ae peer en’? Service (adminis- | (2941) $6,301,043 166; (1092). $58, 01 ROS GOGO 
2 $72,108,862,204; (1944) $87,038,671 338. (1945) 8 


1 Total National Defense and Related Activities e418 (1946) $48,541,675,75; (1847) $17,1 
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Army Personnel by State of Residence, July 31, 1946 


Source: U. S. War Department. Accessions and Separations from Nov. 1, 1940. 
(Excluding Philippine Scouts and Reenlistments from all figures) 


|Net ac- |Separa- 
gs Strength |cessions tions ia State y Siredgehiccmtions jet cath 
Male, -./ 35,900) 209,000] 187,000/Nevada— — Male...| 4,000] 11,000] 9,000 
Male...! 7,000} 42/000| 40/000) aie: 30 put oamaee 
Male. 900} 42,000 :000|New — Male...| 3,000} 36,000| 35,000 
Arkansas— Male..-} 25,000) 142/000 121,000|/New: er Rale eh 51 500 362,000] 323 b08 
TCalifornia— Male | 99,000] 582000] sa3‘o00||Nee” —  Eemele-| 869] ,St14) 5.46 
en Female. wens 13,769 i 1,459 |Mexico Female. "135 : ; 39 
io— he pee pt get New — Male...} 150,000/1,157,000) 1,065,000 
re “ onal {en'eoo 4a'5 7\| York Female. 5,265 24,741 19,625 
‘ e444 igs pte North — Male... 39,000! 254,000) 228,000 
; a 2acel spain of 931) Carolina Female. 469 3,689 ,239 
Female. "122| "552! oGalDekom petals ee #30001 Gus 
: Sori. hom Oa 14 = Pe oPT| he Ohio— Male... 81,000) 590,000) 522,000 
WFiorida— Male...| 32,000} 147/000, 122'000/| Male ?:| ga’enol- 1aelbool. Seen 
a Female. “"419| 3,480} 3.076 heresy, emule. sist 16o oR 155000 
Georgia— Male... 35.000) 223.000) 197,000, Oregon— Male...| 8,000] 81,000 80/000 
ee pees: * neo SS antl 2,788 Female. 315) 2,341 2,036 
Femais)|. “6ot -'793| 7S3ilvania” Female] 7903] "Zerooe). “Ge'ee 
Illinois— Male. ea 98,000) 647,000] 571,000 |Rhode— Male 5/000 57000 5 : 00 
Se ote le. eninne Saeanol mA ord ‘Island Female. 192 1,247 1,062 
ieereia. oot 7 Petty . Las South — Male... 20,000) 133,000} 116,000 
aS Mae") 39.000 ivs’o00!| 149° 9 Carolina Female. 171 869 +708 
ornate ott ae 1 eal South — Male. A 10,000 43,000 38,000 
ee: ia aha ane 2,493 Dakota Female. 92 776 68 
eet 000) 000) 131,000) Tennessee— Male...| 35,000) 226,000] 206,000 
. a 170 1,957} 1,795)| Female. 360 2,431 if 
cook 6. i are el < ete gt |Texas— a = is 541,000| 472,000 
‘ 2 Z 2,2 ,110) male e 
Louisiana— Male... 35,000) meee 158,000) Utah— Male...| - 9/000 47°000 4000 
“ee ie. . 502) 3,083 2,599| Female. 184 790 609 
ale... 000) 66,000) 59,000)|Vermont— Male... 4,000 26,000 23,000 
_ 164 1,473) 1,316 Female 31 516 488 
35,000) 162,000) 132,000}|Virginia— Male... 39,000; 215,000) 181,000 
563) | 3,255 2,702|| Female. 412 ; ‘ 
+ 1 39,000) 323,000) 296,000 Washing-— Male... 18,000, 125,000] 119,000 
— ape 1,662) 9,533) 7,920)|ton Female. 658, 3,739 3,099 
Mic gan— ale... 66,000) 429,000) 374,000 West ==) Males - 22,000; 158,000, -138,000 
i or1e. 957 7,784 6,865 Virginia Female. 212 F fs 
_Minnesota— ~ a a -| 51,000} 204,000) 161,000)|Wisconsin— Male...| 33,000, 221,000) 198,000 
; a Eons e. ‘ 779 epee 4,213) ‘ Female. 613 5,611 . 
a a ER rage 1 rat Soo Wyoming— ee ae i 17,000 
~ Missouri— Male... 52,000 291,000 245,000) Sin ke 
: emale. 7 z +2 
lontana— Male... 5,000} 41,000) 39,000|/|Dept. & other out- 
Nepraska— Mac ':| 15,0001 91000] si‘000l| “Sane. 2: S: 87,000] 108,000] 27,000 
— : 4 ; f Malo idea. cos ; A 
“Ss Female. 198 1,540 1,350 Female.., 279 626 374 
7 par re of cee gs) A pee eee 513,410 NOTE: Total separations include: 123,959 indi- - 
aS 4 ; eee ee, Novesiber 1, 1940, }o.g54.579 | Viduals transferred to an inactive status and 282 
. 3 Y sl, 1920... .---- eee eeee conases missing; exclude: approximately 10,000 individuals 
. 2 a ee 11,367,989 not in effective strength who were dropped from 


otal Separations November 1, 1940, the rolls or are general prisoners. 
through July 31, 1946.............. . 9,568,887 Female figures reflect recent audit. 


: ARMY PERSONNEL OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL U. S. AND DEPARTMENTS 
(As of July 31, 1946) 


Net ac- |} Separa- 
Strength'cessions| tions 


Net ac-) 


Separa-) 
|Strength|cessions 


tions 


Dept. 


Dept. 


"285 Heamale.>..:2e.- a) ape Searels . Cane 
4,300} 2,200 
7 5 


; 
||Puerto 


#i n at ee Mal 48,400] 53,600) 8,900 
eT Stale, a atte « 27,000 6.200 Femal 130 171 41. 
Ani Cae | ' 
Pe Canal Dept. Total—Male........ 87,000) 108,000; 27,000 
oT eee 2,100 1,500 Female...... 279 626 347 
Female...... 3 2 


- Note: Because of small numbers iny 
‘obably not reliable, inasmuch as records from November 1, 1940, through. December 31; 1943, showed 
ains and losses almost equal. Female figures reflect recent audit. 

The Philippines was proclaimed an independent Republic on July 4, 1946. 


; Office of Selective Service Records 


Office of Selective Service Records, headed 
_ Lewis B. Hershey, wartime director of | and provides that it should take over and pre- 
Selective , was established (April 1, 1947) | serve the records of the 50,000,000 men who regis- 
by Act of Congress after expiration of the Sélective | tered under the draft law or who served as volun- 
raining and Service Act of 1940. Upward of 16,- | teers during World War II. The office also is 
).000 men were inducted into the Armed Forces charged with the liquidation of local draft boards 
der the Selective Service Act. The. legislation | throughout the country. It is at 2ist and C Sts., 
tting up the new Office of Selective Service | N.W., Washington, D. C. 


11,500) 900) Mali ..| 3,200} 4,500} —- 1,300 
406 


olved, the strength for Panama and Philippine Islands are 


Records was recommended by President Truman 


National Defense—Army Pay 


United States Army Pay Rates 


: 2G a | 
Source: Adjutant General’s Office, War Department, Effective July 1, 1946 1 | 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS y 
Allowances i 
Monthly pay Rental Subsistence 
‘ $$ 
2 Grade Leas | 
than 3 Over | Bibb = r ‘ No ae Fe. = 
* 130 years epen- epen- e - 
Service mervice dents dents dents dents 
Spe De Nie tiah) eeaweeel 2.6 $733.33 $733.33 $120 $105 $42 $21 
es HI6.67 perggaal oun Alowance so, | aa |. a 
TetrOmetait: cou ihe ce ne es 733. | R ra 
General, or chief of staff...... 183.33 poe eee 105 42 21 
Asis ieee 733.33 | i i 2 
Lieutenant general..........- ar 41.67 personal cash aliowance a Ss ot 
é JE ee a ee coer ea mae 733.3 f 4 
Pie sake couse Uh aA arma Re iat itr aor eer 550.00 550.00 120 105 42 21. a 
“Ero COUT aA ae ee ey Re 366.67 550.00 120 105 42 2¥ ss 
Lieutenant colonel...........-5-.--.+. ..| 320.83 550.00 120 105 63 za 2 
Over 30 years’ service............26-5 0 ]e eee eee fe wees ae 120 105 42 zy i 
VIREO Rett a feces bese tas omibhe Pui 275.00 481.25 ros ioe Be rH { i 
HSOSCLVAGE. is. ogee ele wie, 0 |e eee wine e soem 6 Be ! 
Captain er 3 a Fis 230.00 412.50 90 75 42 21 | 
Over U7 years Service... we eee tt et fe eee wade ee a 105 90 63 21 3 
First lieutenant....... .| 200.00 345.00 75 60 42 21 ht 
ROveriOvears BCTvice. 2 fides ee ee [eee ne a efor aes 90 75 42 21 8} 
Mecondlicutenant..0 ee ee 180.00 | 300.00 60 45 42 21 
TVERID OATS CSET VICE. cas cece ces fee ee ce tbe me es 75 60 42 21a 
WARRANT OFFICERS “| 4, . 
Chief warrant officers (especially designated € 4 
Dy pecretary Of WAT) sc... Ace. see et $275.00 | $412.50 $105 $90 $63 $21) 
Chief warrant officers (especially designated = e | 
Dea cecretary of War)... 5... cet ee 230.00 345.00 90 75. 42 21% 
Masters and chief engineers, Army Mine 7. 
PON SOC VICE: ovis te ses cee ge eee 230.00 345.00 90 75 42 21 | 
Chief warrant officers (except masters and ‘ 
chief engineers, Army Mine Planter Ser- 4 
“East: Fic es eS pe eI ane ee 210.00 315.00 75 60 42 21 
First mates and first assistant engineers, 
Army Mine Planter Service............. 195.00 292.50 60 45 42 21g 
Warrant officers (junior grade); second mates - } 
_ and second assistant engineers, Army Mine | 
Planter Service; and flight officers........ 180.00 270.00 60 45 42 21) mh} 
ARMY NURSE CORPS; OTHER FEMALE PERSONNEL OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT ‘| 
PMENGoUtemANt sm) lira sss aves ec. ese. $200.00 | $300.00 j-........ $60 ~ [cea $21 | 
MOCONGMHEULENANE. 3 fo 55S eee Ses es 180.00 27000 dasces sec 45 |: Ss ‘| 21 f 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL St 
_. Monthly pay Monthly pay 
Less 7 
Grade than Over Grade ena Over 
3 years’ | 30 years’ . , 3 years’ | 30 years | 
service | service service | service _ 
f mster sergeant $165.00 | $247.50 Co tart | 
_ Master sergeant............ 5. 247. OEDOTALS os hs Oise BEM AY 90.00 135.00 
Say po ee Technician, fifth grade at ie 
Technical sergeant........ . 135.00 202.50 ||Sixth grade: sf 
Third grade: ; : : & 
Staff sergeant.............. Ligay | anode ee ee eae 80.005), 220 
Technician, third grade 2 ; Seventh grade: ) 
_ Fourth grade: Private _ 7 ; 
Aieenitietne rs. sel tas cs. 1OO'OD: |, 5150.00: |] scenic + le 5.00) | 1azieg 
Technician, fourth grade : 


ARMY NOTES 


‘greater than 90 feet. iat ee none $5.00 per hour for hazardous work or work at depth 


mon ee 
tay ase pa 5 iS ‘ * 
longevity a per month, which includes extra pay for flying risk, Subsistence $1.00 per day, No 


National Defense and Related Activities Program 
Source: United States Treasury Department u 
et authorization, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1947. . .$368,796,137,22 
34 1502 


,172,155,50 


t/e-2 ise WES pas les AOD MORONEY ath Secu warare ye crt, | 


Spee? F ——- oe — el ee Site’ ) 


“National Defense—Armies, Navies, Air Forces of the World 75 


Armies of the World (Estimated Strength) 


‘Troops Country Troops Country Troops 


Alstan...... VD ci. Oey. 160,000* INOPWAY oe te eee 15 
eee 60,000 ‘|/Bthiopia. |...) ||| 23:000* ||Peru 2.222 P "O00 
Fie Finland ........... 34,400** |/Poland...... 165,000 
Ly ee 500,000 Portugal......... 65,000 
Great Britain... .. ¥1,210,000 Rumania. ........ 120,000** 
bas coor ant 146,000* |/Saudi Arabia... . .. 40, 
Bs - 22,000 Le) EE 2: 422,000 
MURAI Pics 65,000** ||Sweden.......... 57,500 
India and Pakistan} 1,000,000 Switzertand...... 46,: 
Ireland (Hire)... . . 12,500 DuPbey tick. Veavae 675,000 
I iy Fare 90,000 rk a: Sam yy 3,500,000 to 
250,000** 4,100,000 
57,500 United States...., 1,070,000*** 
20,000 Uruguay. .... ‘ 26,000 
175,000 Venezuela. . ¢ 10,000 
ite eal 11,000 Yugoslavia. ...... 350,000 


( a Navies of the World (Estimated Strength) 


(By number and tonnage in five principal categories: Battleshi 
, : : ps and Battle Cruisers, Aircraft 
arriers, Cruisers, Destroyers and Submarines; includes those under construction.) - 


United 
States 


Great Argen- 
Britain |} U.S.S.R.| France] tina Spain | Italy 


A lag Ft 95,000} 83,000) 81,258 
: 487,000 
hips and battle cruisers. 


The United States Navy comprises 729 ships (all categories) and approximately 670,000 men, including 
hes and naval land formations (scheduled strength for July 1, 1947). 
United States totals include 21 heavy and 43 light cruisers; and 32 fleet and 66 escort carriers. Great 
tain’s aircraft carriers include 25 fieet and 2 escort carriers. 
, eepe Navy of the U.S.S.R. comprises 211 to 291 ships and 396,000 to 487,000 men. 
¥ taly’s navy was fixed by the terms of her World War II peace treaty. 


a Air Forces of the World (Estimated Strength) 


> Gountry Planes 


Country Planes Country Planes 


Dieses. -....-§ ©150--+ |] Honduras.:... os 6 
oo. eee whe axa aad Turkey 
oe Ir ES ae a South Africa, Union of.. 


oo SASS 40 Nicaragua .2 5. 253 sti 5 
.. 28 = RUT VEUY « -incls sie Mittitete dda Yugoslayia)...: 0. ¢ eae 


ot available. **As fixed by World War II peace treaties. ***Operating military aircraft. 

ie United States has approximately 25,000 planes in operation, reserve and storage, and from 
000 to 600,000 men (scheduled strength for July 1, 1947). 

The U.S.S.R. is estimated to have approximately 37,000 planes in all, and 600,000 to 700,000 men. 


United States Air Force 


Source: Department of The Air Force 


e Army Air Forces were started (Aug. 1, 1907) | of whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese 
e Aeronautical Division of the Signal Corps, | struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the Army 
Army. The division consisted of one officer] Air Forces, as they had been renamed six months 
d two enlisted men, and it was more than a year | previously, had 10,329 planes, of which only 3,735 
fore it carried out its first mission in an airplane | were suited for combat service. But when the 
Fits own. When the U. S. entered World War I| Army’s air arm reached its peak during World © 
Til 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was | War II (in March, 1944), it had grown to 64,591 
d then, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35! planes and 2,383,000 officers and enlisted men. 


Army avia- Army avia- Army ayia- Army avia- 
tion cash Year tion cash Year tion military Year tion military 


expenditures expenditures personnel personnel 

Ee sae $ 605,409,021 ata ices 152,125 

Recatee 420 Tene 1942. siras 764,415 

_...-|. 9,391,855,445]|1936.....] —--: 16, 863)/1943..... 2,197,114 

ote 44..... 2,372,292 

eat (00,870,129)/1945. ... .. Sael .  - 20,1964 1045. ae 2. 259 
Rete. s= ,164, - ee} 2,518,914, 387 ‘ “ 
bie. 108,169,717)|1947..... 853,792,593 51;185111947. «... 


® AAF MILITARY PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—JUNE, 1940, TO JUNE, 1946 
i 5 OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN : 


= - Continen-| Over- 
aes ( Gwe Total tal U.S. seas Total 


! 1,334,958 | 1,037,334 | 2,372,292 
139°967 ; 29/358 1153373 | 1,128,886 | 2,282,259 
_ 649/091 | 115,324 i 158,551 | '455,515 
1,764,969 | 432/145 226,341 97.754 | 324/095 
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United States Naval Expenditures 
Source: The United States Navy 4 


Aircraft 


construc- Public Total of All others bd 
i Am hip con- tion (in- Modern- Works columns equals cols. 
Hecal Eeectacd Se eetion cludes ization (direct) 3,4,5&6 -7 } 
airships) I 4 

3 ? Ses ERE ae 3,481,599 40,672,827| 106,925,308" 

sear iat 35'337/903 eg eee ahr sie area 168,804 53,506,768| 178,1 369 

1.169-447.554| 208,954,205|..........-]-.----0 ee 43'246,332| 252,200,537 917,247.0 Z 

1'721098,608| 263,936,761|......0..0-Jeeeseee res 69:000,995| 332,937,756] 1,388,160,85: 
(eae ABE 576) 202,139,790] «shes sivavns|es se seinees 38,017,848]  240,157,6 8,327, 37 
aE ee ee dosage 30 16,402,478] 743'98500| 841807 587 
7583,028| 128,862,991 BN) Rey ence 124, ,985, ,D9T7, 
S03 oss O18 46,681,919| 4,073,523].........- 9,092,933 59/848,377| 249,094,642 


022, 543— 
353 2| 39,203,814) 13,535,053 7,742,834 13,012,598 73,494,300] 280,134,062 
Bae 178 417 48'251,178| 13,123,811] 12,349,210) 11,214,276 84,938,476] 257,237,940 
303,639,404] _ 66,730,837 4,281,505| 5,656,767| 13,975,969 90,554,080] 213,085,324 


518,625,222] 182,679,054) 14,227,165 899,702 8,437, 206 144] 312,382,077 
539,030,790} 181,522,074) 18,345,769 243,346 8,609,029] 208,690,219} 330,340,570" 
587,945,491] 191,085,298] 27,256,163)........-- 7,512,683] 225,854,146) 362, 345 
660,206,184] 226,709,306] 24,247,414).......... 34,383,582| © 285,340,303] 374,865,881 | 
885,769,793] 326,454,87: 24/011,998] 2,364,515} 72,503,150} 425,334,543) 460,435,250) 
2,257,597.451| 843,954,905] 144,810,091/113,553,346| 361,654,523) 1,463,972,866 793,624,584 
8,163, 157,579|3,214,709,043| 812,728,914).........- 275,758,503) 5,003,196,461) 3,159,961,117_ 
19,356,047,886]6,507,281,597|/3,052,026,242).......... 2,337,665,461)11,896,973,301 074,585 
25,872, 717,527|8,745,873,802/3,265,294,513).......... 1,488, 168,628]13,499,336,944|12,373,380,58) 
. ./29,380,421,832)7,228,192,870/3,541,009,589).......... 576,096, 921/12,345,299,382]17,035,122,450 
(14,463, 546,87411,989,531,208| 211,026,138]....-...-.- 633,051,074| 2,833,608,421|11,629,938,453 | 


Note: *Includes Emergency funds transferred to the Navy for expenditures, but does not include 
papa aid, defense housing or UNRRA allocations nor emergency relief funds allotted to the Navy for 
obligations. 


Naval Shipyards, Operating Bases, Air Stations 
Source: Navy Department 
NAVAL SHIPYARDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Name Address 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard ...-...........0.005 Portsmouth, N. H. 
Hoston Naval Shipyard. 4... ce ete ee cee eee Boston, Mass. 
MemeMOroINaVaAl SHIDVATCs = oo occ... cate te wees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard .................... Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Norfolk Naval Shipyard .......... tee, Sere ee Portsmouth, Va. 
Charleston Naval Shipyard ..................000- Navy Base, S. C. 
SwPuget Sound Naval Shipyard ..:.............-006 Bremerton, Wash. 


Mare Island Naval Shipyard ..................4- Vallejo, Calif. 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard .................... San Francisco, Calif. 
Terminal Island Naval Shipyard ................. San Pedro, Calif. 
NAVAL OPERATING BASES OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Adak Kwajalein i 
Midway Guantanamo Saag 
Saipan Guam ote Solo 
Argentia . Kodiak Subic “Bay 
Greenland Bermuda Roosevelt Roads 
NAVAL AIR STATIONS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
Bee este. 3 ts Pt., Luzon, P. I. San Juan, P. R. 
Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, T. H. Shanghai srecttla, Newt 
Barbers Pt.,’ Oahu, T. H. Trinidad, B. W. I. Be 
Ewa, T. H. Tsingtao Cocol Solos omen 
Midway Island Haneda Field, Tokyo Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
Te eae Marshall Islands Manus, Admiralty Islands Ford Island, Pearl Harbor, T. BH. | 
roteeaen Guam Kahului, Maui, T. H. Port Lyautey, French Morocco mae 
ree Saipan Kobler Roosevelt Roads, P. R, 
Sley Yonabaru Orote, Guam 


United States Navy Personnel 


Source: Navy Department 


Pear June 30 U.S, Navy U. S. Naval Reserve 


Officers _Nurses Enlisted Off. Can.|| Officers | Nurses | Enlisted t 4 
p 9.571 ae 


Personnel of the Navy as pL Gutonen Taye: OF Pending separation 


aban 1947—Officers 44,293; enlisted 429,076: nurses 1,897. Tot 


~~ ee " 
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United States Navy Pay Rates 


Source: Office of Public Information, Navy Department 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


x 


Allowances 
Monthly pay Rental Subsistence 
Rank or Grade Less 
than3 | Over | With No With | No 


years’ |30 years’| depen- | depen- | depen- | de - 
service | service dents dents dents dents 


Se WRAAA On = dic BED SLs siete $733.33 | $733.33 $120 $105 42 
416.67 personal cash cp are sat 


OA Oe OS ie ae 733.33 | 733.33 | 10 42 
te 183.33 personal cash allowance ‘sr 
i, EEE Ss GRE 5 la Sb cee Sun bevcecic cea | a i h ao | 105 42 21 
; -67 perso: cash allowance 
admirals (upper half)................ 733.33 733.33 120 105 42 21 
Rear admirals (lower half)................ 550.00 550.00 120 105 42 21 
mmodores and captains................ 366.67 550.00 120 105 42 21 
EMER Date isla ws wie os ow hs WKS forse 20. R 120 105 63 21 
meuver 30 years’ service...............00 pr le eae eats hte 120 105 42 21 
“Lieutenant commanders: :)) 1.1222 2222222! ‘ 105 90 63 21 
__ Over 23 years’ service. . 120 105 63 21 
RUIGOMANGS....-....... 90 75 42 
Over 17 years’ service. . 105 90 63 21 
eutenants (junior grade) 5 60 42 21 
90 75 42 21 
- Sees 60 45 42 21 
75 60 42 21 
; WARRANT OFFICERS 
Ommissioned warrant officers... . . f.......-| $210.00 | $315.00 $75 $60° $42 $21 
er 10 years, creditable record 345.00 90 75 42 21 
ver 20 years, creditable record tenia wl AE e OO 105 90 63 21 
ES ES BE ee 180.00 270.00 60 45 42 21 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Monthly pay Monthly pay 
Less 
than Over 
3 years’ | 30 years’ 
service | service 


Less 
Rank or Grade than Over 
3 years’ | 30 years’ 
service | service 


Rank or Grade 


| Birst grade: 
|= Chief petty officers with 
, manent appointments. . 
“Chief petty officers,with acting 
mppointments............ 150.00 225.00 Bugler, first, class). .../25. to 
cond grade: Steward’s mate, first class... 
Petty officers, first class..... 135.00 202.50 


* Sixth grade: 
© Stewards, first class......... 135.00 | 202.50 ||" “Seamen, second class........ 80.00 | 120.00 
Cooks, first class...- 22... .- 135.00 | 202.50 || Firemen, second class....... 80.00 | 120.00 


3165.00 | $247.50 Firemen, first class.) 1.1.1. : 90.00 135.00 
Hospital apprentice, first class 90.00 135.00 


Phird Grade: ; 
Petty officers, second class...} 115.00 ; Sees poe \ 50.06 dee batan 
Stewards, second class...... 115.00 2 BOT * Hote eee 5° Ss Seas 80:00 12000 
ee sweecond CONE wiv ck > 115.00 BBO. spon e po neas Ae 80.00 120,00 
rade: i 
Petty oft tent . 200-00 50. Seventh grade: . 
Tate Se. 100.00 150.00 Apprentice seamen.... 75.00 


R 112.50 
150.00 Steward’s mate, third c' mM 75.00 112.50 


. NAVY NOTES 
' Officers’ Pay and Allowances. Six pay periods have been established with a base rate of pay and 
“Yates for rental and subsistence allowances prescribed for each pay period. All officers and nurses, 
cept flag officers of the rank of rear admiral and above, are entitled to a 5 percent increase 
mgevity) of their base pay upon completion of each three-year period of service. 

Enlisted Pay and Allowances. Seven pay grades, with a base rate of pay for each have been estab- 
ished for enlisted men. The base rate of pay is increased upon completion of each three-year period 
service. A special rate of pay, $75 per month, is prescribed for enlisted aviation cadets. Allowances 
and extra compensation are prescribed for enlisted men under certain conditions. 


United States Coast Guard and Marine Corps Pay Rates 
Pay and allowances for Coast Guard and Marine Corps personnel follow closely provisions made for 
Navy in each similar rank or grade. 


Each oO a pl ed Pea wteclvé an increase of 5 percent of his 
5 the Coast Guard, except flag officers, s 

: oy ee three years of service it to and including thirty years, including service in certain 
her federal services. Allowances and extra compensation are prescribed! for enlisted men under 
ain conditions. 

h any enlisted man or warrant officer shall be increased by 20 percent, and the 
Se ong ‘of ae Saeioned officer, including chief warrant officers and nurses, shall be increased 
10 per cent for any period of service while on sea or extra-continental duty. Midshipmen, aviation 
ts and Coast Guard cadets are not entitled to percentage increases for sea or foreign service duty. 
e percentum increases shall be included in computing increases in pay for aviation and submarine 
y. The pay of each member is increased 50 percent when required to participate in aerial flights. 


4 MARINE CORPS NOTES 
Personnel below general grade receive increases of 5 percent of base pay for each three years of 
TV 1 _ thir ars. 
t ee hide y Ricertieg ee is brie $200.00 and an aide to a brigadier general $150.00 per year in 
ddition to the pay of his rank. 
ade of major required to be mounted shall receive $150.00 per annum 
it me eer, below the ne Piléable ee at his own expense, and $200.00 if he provides ie tt tari 
cers and warrant officers shall receive an increase of 50 percent of their pay when deta 
ee aneen ; £ $100 per month when assigned 
cers and warrant officers shall receive additional pay at the rate # i oo per 
‘@ parachute unit and designated as parachutists or student parachutists. - poe oe 
ilisted 1 20 percent of their base pay for duration of sea or 
ntir ee Pee cceame of Go accent oF their pay for duty involving flying; $3 to $5 per month 


en dut; ( 
for marksmanship if qualified. 


‘ 
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ARR TRENT ARMM 


' asked Congress (July 14, 


_ feet. 
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iy —— ne 


~ a 
U. S. Navy Insignia 4 
Warrant Officer j...... Warrant specialty, 1 
pies Enlisted personnel ..... Appropriate Branch# 
Fleet Admiral ......... Five stars Specialty marks. 
Admiral ...............Four stars When used, Navy cha 
Vice Admiral ye. o.) Three stars ~ point down. x 
eet ee ; eg. .. .Two ‘stars MARINE CORPS ; 
Rear Admiral (lower Marine Corps insignia follow Army custom: 
pete nett eee Two stars cept for color with fewer sub-divisions. It: 
Commodore ........... One star tinctive cap and collar ornament is the combis 
Captain: 2... 6... ese Silver eagle of the American eagle, anchor and globe. 
Commander ~.......5.. ag a tagene 2 COAST GUARD | 
ee acamead eo silver bars Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom 


Lieutenant (jg) One silver bar 
RSI PIN ey Lig Lipa eis, Hees One gold bar 
Chief Warrant Officer..Warrant specialty, 


silver 


the addition of the Coast Guard shield on cae 
sleeve insignia of officers. Enlisted men wea 
shield on the right sleeve. 


National Guard of the United States 
Source: Office of Chief of National Guard Bureau, War Department; data are as of Sept. it 


(Planned strength to be reached by January 1951) 


sats Ba & | Ground) air) /ie 
ee Hq. & | Ground Air Grand a. roun : 
Hd- Det. Force Force |. Total Hq. Det.| Force Force Ty 
1 é 88 10,724 1,346 12,158)| Nevada. .... 16 544 353 
A era 48 3,735 353 ,136|]| New Hamp.. 47 5,708}¢ 353 a 
Arkansas 7,044 35 7,450|| New Jersey. . 92 _ 21,875 968) 2 
California 167 37,584 5,559| 43,310|| New Mexico. 53 3,622 353 
Colorado... . 56 5,153 2,329 7,538|| New York 175 57,179 4,530 a 
Connecticut . 89 10,604 1,020 11,713|| N. Carolina 12,281 758 1 
Delaware.... 53 3,913 353 4,319||N. Dakota 1 4,169 353 i 
Dist. of Col.. 54 2,997 1,020 4,071}/Ohio....... 119 24,068 2,984 a 
Florida..... 49 ,233 353 9,635|| Oklahoma... 91 13,020 968 1 
Georgia..... 89 11,408 1,886 13,383}| Oregon. .... 88 10,826 1,144 1 
Hawali..... 55 7,340 353 7,748|| Pennsylvania 148 37,036 3,772 4 
aho...... 55 5,575 353 .983|| Puerto Rico . 88 9,620 3. 1 
Tilinois...... 135 35,226 2,628 37,989|| Rhode Island 57 771 744 
Indiana 80 16,170 1,359 17,609]|S. Carolina .. 89 a 11,729 353 I 
Towa... 5. 88 11,108 1,373 12,569||S. Dakota... 53 4,268 353 
Kansas... 53 7,360 353 ,766|} Tennessee. . . 89 13,304 96 I 
Kentucky . 59 7A87 615 Spl Git! Pexas\. Ge... 153 27,327 2,644 2 
uisiana . 93 10,483 731 11,307}|| Utah. ...... 54 4,197 35: 
Maine...... 53 4,945 615 ,613]| Vermont 57 5797 35: 
Maryland 31 9,421 353 9,805|| Virginia..... 88 11,861 353) 
Mass... 127 25,325 1,886 27,338|| Washington 80 10,929 1,538 ii 
Michigan 113 22,750 1,837 24,700}| W. Virginia 36 5,529 353 I 
Minnesota... 88 12,389 1,359 13,836|| Wisconsin 52 12,909 1,373 at 
Mississippi . . 57 6,590 353 ,000/; Wyoming... 42 1,941 353 
. Missouri . 8 11,677 1,873 13,638 || —————_—_ let 
Montana. 53 3,735 353 ,141]|Totals..... 3,918) 617,956) 57,946) 67) 
Nebraska. . . 60 5,470 353 5,881 


The Pentagon 


The Pentagon, the world’s largest office building, 
Suggests by its design a huge, massive fortress. 
Situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 
it is only two miles from the cluster of federal 
buildings on Constitution Ave. in Washington. It 
covers 34 acres and during the last years of the 
war 32,000 military and civilian workers in the War 
Department were employed there daily. 

During the first half of 1941 the rapidly expand- 
ing national army caused a corresponding increase 
in War Department personnel who, for lack of 
Space, were scattered among 17 buildings in Wash- 
ington, with other groups stationed in Fort Myer 
and Alexandria, ‘The late President Roosevelt 
1941) for additional 
buildings to be constructed in or near the District 
of Columbia. Early in September Congress passed 
a bill providing for construction of the Pentagon 
across the Potomac from the Tidal Basin. 

Construction was started Sept. 11, 1941, and 
completed Jan. 15, 1943, with as many as 15,000 
men being employed at one time and much of the 
work being done at night under floodlights. The 
‘approximate cost of the Pentagon was $64,000,000. 
.,, Phe structure, five stories high, is simple yet 
pa -and, unlike many other government 
buildings in the District of Columbia, does not 
suggest any classic or antique style. The Penta- 
ae consists of five rings of buildings connected 

y 10 corridors and with a five-acre pentagonal 
court in the center, Each of the outermost sides 
of the building is 921 feet long and the perimeter 
is seven-eighths of a mile. The distance from a’ 
ot the five main entrances to the court. is 396 

The gross floor area is more than 6,000,000 
feet, which is three times that of the Empire State 
Building and 50 per cent more than that of the 
Chicago Merchandise Mart, 

While the structure with its 17 miles of corridors 
gives the impression of a modern labyrinth, its 
Simple design and the many maps displayed in 


corridors and at intersections make it fairly; 
for newcomers to find their way about after < 
days. Visitors are provided with guides. 

During the war, as many as 760 buses an 
arrived in the bus and taxi terminal situated 1 
the southeast side of the Pentagon, from Ww 
broad stairways lead up to the Concourse om 
second floor. The Concourse is 680 feet lon 
150 feet wide, larger than that of the Pennsyl 
Station in New York City. It is lined with all | 
of shops, including a miniature department - 
operated by one of the large Washington store 

During the war, all entrances to the interir 
the Pentagon were carefully guarded. Mil 
and civilian employees had to wear identific 
badges, while visitors, both in uniform and | 
ians, were required to state their business ate 
reception desks in the Concourse, These wa: 
restrictions were removed (March 21, 1946),, 
visitors are now given free access to all part 
the pening except those devoted to. atomi 
search, ; 

The private branch telephone exchange 
Pentagon is the largest of its kind in the v 
and contains approximately 68,600 miles of t 

es. | 

Meals are provided regularly for the mili 
and civilian personnel. There are two cafett 
on each of the second, third and fourth fi 
also, on the third floor, an officers’ cafeteria 
officers’ dining room and a special dining — 
for generals, with a seating capacity of 78.\0) 
fifth floor sandwiches and soft drinks are s 
at two beverage bars. f 

The Pentagon also has a dispensary for mi. 
personnel. and emergency rooms on each floo 
civilian employees, with physicians and tr: 
nurses in regular attendance. A library with 
than 100,000 books and 1,500 current 
caters to the reading needs of the miliary 
civilian workers. t 
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e authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
ts is 2,496. Cadets appointed in Romber und 
source as follows: 


1,7 
m each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska). . 8 


the District of Columbia........... 6 
. natives of Puerto Rico. 4 
muon the Canal Zone .,............cceece 2 
from the United States at largel 172 
(80 from among the e~.listed men of the Reg- 
wlar Army and of the National Guard, in 
fumber as nearly equal as practicable..... 180 
Rew Ss Renae he inva) Saptactiot es. tetds 2,496 


Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen- 
on of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
jong the honor graduates of those educational 
titutions designated as ‘‘honor military schools,”’ 
nd 40 are chosen from among the sons of veter- 
ans who were killed in action or have died, or 
may hereafter die, of wounds or disease contracted 
m line of duty in World War I and Il. 
Candidates are eligible for admission from the 
they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
the National Guard) until the day they be- 
ne 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 
@ligible. Veterans of World War II are eligible 
itil the day they become 24 years of age. The 
andidate must never have been married. 
ppointments to the Academy are made only to 
li Vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
@re designated during the year preceding admission. 
each vacancy from a State or Congres- 
Onal district four candidates may nomi- 
ed: a principal, a first alternate, second alter- 
and third alternate. The selection of these 
indidates is left entirely with the Senator or Rep- 
sentative who has the vacancy at his disposal. 
Bach candidate must pass a rigid medical exam- 


"The Students at the Naval Academy hold ap- 
IMtments as midshipmen, U. S. Navy. Under 
aw five midshipmen are allowed for each 
nator, Representative, Delegate in Congress, and 
6 Vice-President; five from the District of 
lumbia; five from Puerto Rico, appointed on 
Wmination of the Resident Commissioner; four, 
for each class, to be designated by the Presi- 
id one from the Canal Zone. In addition, the 
provides for 75 annually from the United 
jtes-at-large appointed by the President; 160 
Mnually from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 
ally from the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
ss Reserve; and 20 annually from Honor 
y Schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
@ Corps units. Also, the law provides for a total 
f-not more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap- 
nted by the President from among the sons of 
Abers of the land or naval forces (including 
Je and female members of the Army, Navy, 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, and all com- 
ments thereof) of the United States, who were 
led in action or have died, or may hereafter 
s of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
ntracted, or preexisting injury or disease aggra- 
ed, in active service during World War I or 
d War II; one midshipman from Puerto Rico, 
-must be a native of that Island; and an act 
fongress approved 24 November 1945 provides 
% the number of midshipmen authorized by law 
the United States Naval Academy, be increased 
uch number as may be appointed by the 
ent from the United States at large from 
the sons of persons who have been or shall 
er be awarded a Medal of Honor in the 


e are three separate and distinct methods 
ying for admission to the Naval Academy 
| by passing the regular entrance examination; 

resenting an acceptable secondary school 
‘ te. and passing a substantiating examina- 
“mathematics and English only; and (c) by 
ting acceptable secondary school and Goreme 
ites without mental examination. Only 
‘candidates who receive outright Congres- 
‘nominations are permitted to utilize the 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


Bnt of the Republic of the Philippine Islands,” 


‘which 
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United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


ination and physical aptitude test and none is 
accepted who has any defect or infirmity which 
renders him unfit for military service, In addition, 
each candidate must pass an examination in the 
Subjects of mathematics (algebra and geometry), 
English, grammar, composition and literature, and 
must qualify in United States History either by 
examination or by school certificate. However, 
graduates of accredited high schools and students 
at accredited universities and colleges of recognized 
standingsnay submit educational certificates which 
will be considered by the Academic Board, and if 
satisfactory may be accepted in lieu of the regular 
mental examination. High school certificates must 
be validated by actual examinations in mathematics 
and English. , 

_ The course of study is four years, during which 
time the cadets are under military control. The 
summers are spent in basic and field training 
except for a thirty-day furlough granted each 
upper classman. 

Cadets are not released for active duty until 
they have completed their course at the United 
States Military Academy and are commissioned offi- 
cers in the Regular Army. A bill cutting the course 
from four years to three was signed by President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2, 1942. As a result the class of 
1943 was graduated on Jan. 19, 1943, and the class 
of 1944 on June 1,°1943, a year earlier. The four- 
year course was re-established (1945). 

The pay of a cadet is $936 per year plus rations. 
This with the initial deposit of $300 to cover uni- 
forms, is considered enough to meet actual needs. 
On graduation, cadets, except Filipino and foreign, 
may be commissioned second lieutenants in the 
United States Army. . 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 


> 


college certificate method of qualifying without a 
mental examination. 9 

All candidates, except Filipinos, and candidates 
from American Republics, are required to be 
citizens of the United States. Candidates must 
not be less than 17 or more than 21 years of age 
April 1 of the Calendar year they enter the 
Academy, with the exception that a recent act of 
Congress raises to 23 years the upper age limit 
for candidates for admission to the Naval Academy 
who have served honorably nof less than 1 year in 
the armed forces of the United States during any 
of the present wars, 
calculated in exactly the same manner as in the 
basic age law. ; 

The course at the Naval Academy covers a period 
of four years. During the Summer Term the mid- 
shipmen of the three upper classes are divided 
into units assigned for practical instruction in 
ships of the U. S. Fleet or basic aviation training. 

Graduates in all respects qualified are commis- 
sioned as Ensigns in the line of the U. S. Navy and 
from each graduating class a limited number may 
be commissioned as 2nd Lieutenants in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancies. Graduates 
who are commissioned shall serve in a probation- 
ary status for six years from graduation, unless 
sooner discharged. " ‘ 

The height of candidates for admission shall 
not be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; 
and the minimum weight at 17 years shall be 114 
pounds, Midshipmen shall not marry; and any 
midshipman found to be married shall be recom- 
mended for discharge. Graduates of the Naval 
Academy while serving under a revocable com- 
mission in a probationary status may marry after 
graduation, the ban on marrying within two years 
after graduation having been lifted for the dura- 
tion of the war, and is not enforced at the present 
time. Each candidate who has passed the required 
examinations must, before being admitted, deposit 
$100 to cover part of the initial outfit. 

After being admitted, he is credited with $250, 
is needed in addition to the $100 cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, cloth- 
ing, textbooks, etc. This amount ($250) is de- 
ducted from the midshipman’s pay in monthly in- 
stallments, but he may, immediately after enter- 
ing, repay in full. : 

Each candidate will be required to sign articles 


to serve in the Navy during the pleasure of tpe \ 


President (including his time on probation at 
Academy), unless sooner discharged. The pay is 
$936 a year. 


The Commandant of midshipmen is Captain 


U. S. Navy and the Superinten- 
is Rear Admiral James 
avy. m 


Frank T. Ward, 
dent of the Naval Academ: 
L. Holloway, Jr,, U. S. 


the candidate’s age to be 
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National Defense—Marine Corps; Coast Guard 


The United States Marine 


‘The U. 8. Marine Corps was formed _by the 
Continental Congress (November 10, 1775) and 
made permanent in 1798. It has the primary 
mission of “‘service with the fleet for the seizure 
or defense of advanced naval bases or for the 
conduct of such limited land operations as are 
essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign. 

Other missions are: To continue development of 
those aspects of amphibious operations pertaining 
to the landing force; to provide detachments for 
service on armed vessels of the Navy; and to pro- 
vide security detachments at naval stations and 
bases. ; 

The Commandant is General Clifton B. Cates, 
who receives orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Corps has its headquarters at Wash- 
ington, in the Navy Arlington: Annex. 5 

A subheadquarters (Dept of Pacific) is main- 
tained in San Francisco for the administration of 
Marine activities in that area. 

The Marine Corps anticipates _a strength of 
87,000 (1948), including 17,000 officers. Of this 
total 47 per cent are assigned to Fleet Marine 
Force duty, to maintain a reinforced division on 
the Atlantic Seaboard (North Carolina), another 
on the Pacific Coast (California) and @ rein- 
forced brigade in the Western Pacific. All have 
Marine aviation units attached, and FMF. air 
groups are also assigned to six (6) of the Navy’s 
escort carriers (CVE). . 

Volunteers for enlistment in the Marine Corps 
must be native born or fully naturalized citizens, 
17 years of age but not over 29; or for men with 
previous Marine Corps active service, not over 31. 
Height limits are 66 to 74 inches except that men 
between the ages of 17 and 19 may be enlisted with 
height of 63 to 74 inches. To be accepted, appli- 
cants must be of good character and physically fit. 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard serves as the 
federal police force and protector of life and 
property on the sea and navigable waters of the 
United States. This role includes maintenance 
of more than 36,000 aids to navigation—light- 
houses, buoys, bells, etc.—along 40,000 miles of 
waters; lifesaving activities; removal of derelicts 
and other menaces to navigation; marine inspec- 
tion; ice-breaking; medical aid to seamen; law 
enforcement on the high seas and navigable 
waters of the United States and in Alaska; the 
prevention of smuggling; patrol of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Béring Sea to regulate the tak- 
ing of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish;. aid 
during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of the 
International Ice Patrol to report the amount of 
iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing the 
North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather sta- 
tions; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of cutters and 
planes and a large trained personnel. 

The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Tslands. A military service constituting a branch 
of the land and naval forces of the United States 
at all times the Coast Guard operates under the 
Treasury in time of peace and as part of the Navy 
in time of war or when the President so directs. 

Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the establishment of 
the Revyenue-Marine Service, later known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28, 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transferred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order. This last addition 
means that the Service now furthers safety at 
Sea through supervision of the construction and 
equipment of merchant ships and by exercising 
disciplinary controls over their personnel. 

To meet wartime exigencies, various groups 
wete formed to augment the regular Coast Guard 
Ree onnel, but these had been reduced on June 

0, 1947 to 775 commissioned officers on tempor- 
ary service, 572 commissioned reserve officers, 340 
chief warrant and warrant officers on temporary 
service, eight chief warrant and warrant reserve 
officers, 30 enlisted reserves a total of 1,725 tem- 
porary service and reserve personnel, as against 


Corps 

In general, recruits from the eastern 8 
the U. S. receive initial training at Parris Iss 
S. C., while those enlisting west of the Missi Sei 
are ordered Le, the other recruit depot atop 
Diego, California. : 

Oincers are procured from the tanke® 
civilian life, the Naval Academy, the 3 
Corps Reserve, and from ROTC colleges. In if 
about 85 per cent of all the officers on active :— 
had prior enlisted service. 

Specialty fields include all those necessar 
provide highly trained land auxiliaries of © 
Navy: infantry, light and medium artillery, +§ 


Force. a 
Supporting the regular Marine Corps = 
Reserve program which currently includes § 
ganized units, ground and air, in 90 p 1 
cities of the U. S. These units hold weekly a 
and attend annual training periods. Expe 
average strength of the Organized Reserve (1 
is 27,000 (ground) plus 6,000 (aviation). — 
Reserve program also includes a large Volur 
Reserve, officer and enlisted, which is trained, 
extension courses and voluntary active 
periods. : i 
In World War II, a cumulative total of 57 
men and 22,758 women (see below) served 
Marine Corps. “ é i 
Battle casualties were: killed in action and | 
of wounds, 19,496; wounded in action (non-fa 
70,810; prisoners captured by enemy, 2,273. © 
total taken prisoner, principally in China 
Corregidor, Wake Island and Guam, 1,756 ~ 
eventually returned to Marine Corps control. 


= 


848 regular commissioned, officers, 227 cadets, 
chief warrant and warrant regular officers, 
15,730 regular enlisted personnel or a tota 
16,989 in the regular establishment. Detailee 
the Coast Guard from the Public Health Sew 
were 29 doctors, 28 dental officers, one 
officer and eight nurses, besides 136 local pr 
cians serving part time. The authorized force 
civilian employees was 4,535. During the 
there were 6,225 original enlistments. + | 
- Chief among the groups organized for the : 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, an 
tary supplement similar to the United St 
Naval Reserve. By an amendment to the acti 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, kn 
as the Spars, also was organized. More 
10,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers ser 
during World War II. The Women’s Reserve ! 
demobilized with the cessation of hostilities. | 
Additional groups were the Temporary Rese 
Auxiliary and Voluntary Port Security FB 
members of which organizations served ful 
part time, some with and some without Day 


were engaged chiefly in port security and 
patrol work. ; é 

Training facilities included on June 30, | 
a recruit training station at Mayport, Fla., yaru 
service schools for enlisted men, and the Cf 
Guard Academy in New London, Conn., w 
officer candidates receive instruction. al 

Floating units (June 30, 1947) consisted of 1 
craft. Largest in size are the six 327-foot cut 
and most numerous are the 1,182 motorboats rz 
ing in size from 10 to 36 feet. Of the 
there are 61 83-footers. It was a group of # 
which saved hundreds of lives in the Norm: 
invasion of June, 1944. ; 

To meet emergency needs, especially in the w 
early stages, the Coast Guard acquired 2,089 | 
serve vessels of various types, as well as 
vessels by purchase, charter or gift, bub 2 
these have been returned to owners or of ‘3 
disposed of. The main role of these Reserve 
sels was to patrol along the coasts and re} 
evidence of enemy submarines. 

The aviation wing of the Coast Guard (J 
1947) consisted of eleven air stations and faci 
with 88 fixed wing aircraft and 21 rotary a 
(helicopters) in operation. ‘The Helicopter 
velopment and Training Unit has been transfe 
from Brooklyn, New York to Elizabeth City, N 
Carolina for better flying conditions. 
Squadron No. 6, 


der the guidance of a Search and Rescue divi- 
» Which combines radio, air and sea power into 
improved rescue organization, The Search and 
ue agency (formerly Air-Sea) established at 
request of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Feb.. 
4) has the Commandant of the Coast Guard as 
~head, assisted by a board of representatives 
a eg s a gid oe 
aS uard maintained 36,465 aids to 
Vigation (ightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
F oR signals and radio beacons). Cessation 
hostilities resulted in removal of aids used for 
ar purposes and the return of I'sntships, which 
iad been removed during the war. In July, 1947, 
@ mobile and 36 fixed Loran stations were being 
rated by the Coast Guard and 14 Racon sta- 
HS were being operated on the Atlantic and 
ific coasts and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
aska. The scientific improvements of radio and 
dar being applied now to peacetime aids have 
mes coined from their description, for example: 
RAC control Station (Aids to Navigation RAdio 
Controlled), which is a radio device to light and 


extinguish electric lights and operate fog signals: 
LORAN radio transmitting station (LOng Bangs 
Aid Navigation), first used during the war to 
obtain longitude and latitude positions; RACON 
Station (RAdar beaCONs), which gives distance 
and bearing—within 120 miles—of an airplane or 
ship from such a beacon, These war-time improve- 
ments are being applied to the operation of aids 
to navigation and betterment of 
methods during peacetime. 

The Coast Guard operates land telephone lines 
and submarine cables along the coastline, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include 19 radio traffic sta- 
tions and 11 air radio stations. Medium fre- 
quency direction finder stations, previously oper- 
ated along the coasts have been discontinued as a 
navigational aid to the public, owing to the use 
generally of shipboard direction finders in con- 
junction with Marine radio-beacons and the 
utilization of Loran and Radar. They have been 
continued, however, at strategic points for search 
and rescue purposes. 


navigational 


tion building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Sasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 
“The Academy’s four-year course embraces en- 

eering, military science, cultural and other 
fofessional subjects. Cadets are paid $936 a year 
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| The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
he largest unit of the United States Merchant 
rine Cadet Corps and the fourth permanent 
deral Academy for officer training—has a com- 
ment of 1,000 Cadet-Midshipmen from every 
e in the Union, and the District of Columbia, 
ka, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
ipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
rine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
p in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
also receive commissions as officers in the 
ited States Naval Reserve and in the United 
tes Maritime Service. Over 8,000 have been 
aduated from the Cadet Corps and its Academy 
ice 1938. 
‘The course of the United States Merchant 
ne Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
year as Fourth Classman at a United States 
hant Marine Cadet School; one year as Third 
sman aboard a ship and two years as Second 
iid First Classman at the Academy. 

A oo ee of candidates is governed by a state 
and tory quota system based on population. A 
ndidate must possess a minimum of 15 units 
mm accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
npetition examination as well as a rigid U. S. 
Wy Officer physical examination. Examinations 
made up and graded by competent college en- 
france authorities. On August 9, 1946, an Act of 
opngress was approved to grant degree of Bachelor 
Science to graduates of the United States Mer- 
t Marine Academy, the same as granted to 


U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


» The United States Coast Guard Academy, New} with rations and are required to deposit $200 on 
ndon, Conn., was founded (1876). The adminis-| entrance to cover initial costs of uniforms, text- 


books. and other expenses. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by 
the President as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines. 

Major petty officer training activities are cen- 
tered in Groton, Conn. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


graduates of the United States Naval and United 
States Military Academies. 

A candidate also must be a male citizen of the 
United States, not less than 16 years and six 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application is received by the Supervisor. 
Veterans of the armed services and the merchant 
marine must be not over 24 years of age. A can- 
didate must be of good moral character, of sound 
constitution and not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or 
more than 6 feet 4 inches in height. Candidates 
must have a minimum vision of 20/20 in each eye 
without glasses. 

Requests for further information and applica- 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman should 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 

Cadet-Midshipmen receive $65 a month while 
attached to the Academy and Cadet School; when 
assigned to merchant ships for training, they re- 
ceive $82.50 per month from the steamship com- 
pany. 

The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., is situated 
on the north shore of Long Island near the confiu- 


ence of Long Island Sound and the East River and 


covers 65 acres. 

Under recent federal legislation the Academy is 
authorized to receive 50 Filipinos, and not more 
than 12 candidates each year from Latin American 
Republics, for the full four year course. 

The Superintendent of the Academy and Su- 
pervisor of the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps is Read Admiral Richard R. McNulty, 
U.S.M.S. 


United States Merchant Marine Pay Rates 
Source: United States Maritime Commission 
(Data based on scales generally prevailing on freighters in July, 1947) 
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; Monthly “Te » 2 t Monthly 
Ra d base ank or grade P 
nk or grade pees = base 
Second assistant engineer............ 331.80 
Third assistant engimeer...........-.. 304.50 
Deck engineer. J. 00 s5.2,u< noun ili 228.17 
pte REE se ae Blectrician.. ... «c+ 4sa ta olen ee 327.78 
ef Gane eo ee Assistant electrician. .,.........+5-- 253.21 i 
EHEC tern cee sete: « OUlers. . 5. «Few sana dee bale pee ee ee 
ME san eaten Nas ale 90 Se Fire/Watertenders. ......3.-.2t+.25-% 197.56 
oo. se oe sae : epperemencss ata, ite Me eck WeltsS rg 
Chief -Stewa4rd,....610 o 0:+\a0.< cis wlsisstemice We 3 
TERE EED fp lece.2 = jeer fc ese: ¢ i 
armacist mate...........-- 267.50 Chief Cooks. osteo chentes anes Saree Pee 228.17 
Se ae 282:70 ||Second cook and baker.............. 205.91 , 
ca ae Se eae §00-32 Messman, utilityman.......... setae 166.95 


reha 1 is in-general éstablished by collective bargaining agreements and is subject ~ 
a cations, depends upon the type and size of the vessel, the particular collective bar- ~ 


f ther factors. 
etaaition ota ames earns and risk bonus payments are also paid under specified 
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ae Women’s Army 
WAC—Women’s Army Corps—Col. Mary A. Hallaren, A.U. 


, 
.. The Women’s Army Corps, formerly the Women's 
Army Auxiliary Corps, is the first of its kind in 
American military history. Organized for the 
purpose of making available to the National de- 
fense when needed the knowledge, skill, and special 
training of the women of this nation, the auxiliary 
organization was authorized by an Act of Congress 
(May 14, 1942). Public Law. 110, signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt eek made the Corps 
a component part of the Army. ; 

AS rompers: of the AUS, Wacs are entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as male soldiers, 
such as free postage, government insurance, allow- 
ance for dependents. They also come under the 
GI Bill of Rights. The women soldiers are also 
entitled to wear whatever medals and decorations 
may be awarded to them. A number wear the 
Purple Heart, Soldier’s Medal, Legion of Merit, Air 
Medal, Bronze Star, or awards by foreign countries, 
including the French Croix de Guerre. 

As of Sept. 1945, more than 100,000 women were 
members of the Corps. Of this number, more than 
15,000 were serving overseas in 15 foreign coun- 
tries scattered in every theater of operations. In 
this country Wacs served at over 400 installations. 

Women officers received additional training at 


Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve 


Waves—Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve, Captain Joy Bright Hancock, USNR.,, 
director, Address: Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Women’s Reserve, United States Naval 
Reserve, was authorized by Congress (July, 1942) 
that women might fill jobs in the shore establish- 
ment and release officers and men of the Navy 
for duty at sea. The establishment of the 
Women’s Reserve marked the first time women had 
Served as officers in the Navy and that, since the 
“Yeomanettes’”’ of World War I, women had been 
accepted in an enlisted status. The word WAVES 
comes from the expression in regulations which 
defines members of the Women’s Reserve as 
“Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Ser- 
vice.’’ There were 86,000 WAVES at 900 shore 
cS in the United States and in Hawaii. (Aug., 


The assignment of WAVES was limited to the 
continental United States until legislation (Sep- 
tember, 1944) permitted volunteers to serve 


outside the continental United States in the 


American Area_and in the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. The first officers of the Women’s 


e—_WAC: WAVES; Marine Corps Reserve; Army Insignia 


Me gc eee. ee 
Ld 


generals. _ meee 

i ngineers 2 is } 
sp eiees sha surrender of Japan, recruiting for thi 
WAC was discontinued. However, a re-entry pro- 
gram was ag pera eos — ee 
ossible for hundreds of ior 
discharged from the Corps, to re-enter at the grad 
held at time of discharge. Re-entries g 
to duty in the United States_and also shipped to 
overseas installations in the European and Pacific 
theaters, and the Caribbean Defense Command. . 
Over 3,000 have re-entered the service. 

As of April 1, 1947, 9,282 women were on duty 7 
in the Women’s Army Corps. Of this total 3.0693 
were overseas. Approximately 2,000 were serving 
with the Occupation Forces in Europe; 710 were 
serving in Japan and the balance were in Panama, , 
Italy and China. 


Reserve went to Hawaii (October, 1944) and the: 
first large group of enlisted women arrived in Pearl! 
Harbor (Jan. 6, 1945.) When the assignment of! 
WAVES to overseas duty was discontinued, (August, , 
1945) there were 4,000 WAVES in Hawaii, and! 
other WAVES had been on temporary duty in: 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Puerto Rico, and Bermuda, . 

The officers and enlisted women received the: 
same pay as male personnel in the same ranks or* 
ratings. In accordance with an Act of Congress} 
in November, 1943) WAVES are entitled to all! 
allowances or benefits available to Navy men, except + 
that husbands of enlisted women may not be con- 
Sidered as dependents to receive allowances. 

Enlistments in the Women’s Reserve were closed 
after the surrender of Japan, and WAVES in 
training schools at that time completed their train= 
ing and were assigned to ,duty. 

Five hundred women officers and 2,000 enlisted 
women were approved for retention on active duty ” 
until June 30, 1948. 


United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 


Women served in the U. S. Marine Corps in both 
World Wars, and if proposed legislation is en- 
acted will form part of the regular service. 

In 1918, 305 women were enrolled in the Marine 
Corps for clerical duties, as authorized by the 
Secretary of the Navy August 14 of that year. 


- They received honorable discharges July 30, 1919. 


The Women’s Reserve was established Feb. 13, 
1943, and in 17 months reached its authorized 
Strength of 19,000. In July, 1947, 170 enlisted 
women and 9 officers remained on active duty, 
ee my cans Corps Headquarters in Washing- 
On: C: 

Service affiliation has been maintained by 1085 
enlisted and 717 officers in the Volunteer Reserve, 
and about 200 participate in Special Training 
Units throughout the U. S. 


U. S. Army Insignia 


ARMY 


Grade Insignia 


General of the Armies 
(General Pershing, the only person to have held 
the rank, may wear as many stars as he desires 
but has never worn in excess of four.) 
General of the Army..Five stars 
METUBIER ES | thcls esti. s sia'e'e Four stars 
Lieutenant General ....Three stars 
Major General ........Two stars 
Brigadier General One star 
Colonel Silver eagle 
Silver maple leaf 
Gold maple leaf 
Two silver bars 
One silver bar 
Seep One gold bar 


Major 

Captain Bek hs 
First, Lieutenant .. 
Second Lieutenant 


‘Chief Warrant Officer..One gold bar (rounded 


ends and brown enamel 
top, longitudinal center 
oft 2H 
seeee-One gol ar (roun 
ends and brown eaewel 
bead latitudinal gold cen- 


Warrant Officer 


Duty assignments included almost all types of’ 
noncombatant service at the 50-odd Marine camps — 
and stations in the U. S.; beginning in January, 
1945, they included service in Hawaii. 

About 40 per cent of the women Marines were’ 
detailed to aviation, replacing combat men in 
control towers, parachute lofts, clearance desks, 
clerical assignments, and flight lines. They also 
instructed pilots, bombardiers and crews in aerial 
navigation and gunnery. : 

Beginning soon after the surrender of Japan, 
the women Marines were demobilized on a special 
point ‘system until September, 1946, when only 
315—all volunteers—remained on active duty. | 

Major Julia E. Hamblet is Director of the: 
Women’s Reserve. <A ; 


wt 

Pught Officer® 237... 2. One gold bar (rounded | 

ends and ‘blue enamel 

top with latitudinal gold . 

center) , 

Bae ah 3 chevrons and are of 3° 

bars 

chevrons and are of 3 ! 

bars with hollow lozenge 

on blue field between 3 

chevrons and are of 3 
bars below 

cheyrons and are of 2 

bars ; 

chevrons and are of 1 

ar 


Master Sergeant 
First, Sergeant/i. i 0,06 3 


Technical Sergeant..... 3 
Staff Sergeant .........3 
Technician, third grade.3 chevrons and are of 1 
betes de! T on blue 
roun ; % 
Sergeantayasn hen. ta: 3 cheweene f 
Techician, fourth grade. 3 Rett? with letter T 
elow ; : 


SU OES 2 chevrons 

2 chevrons with letter T | 
Private, First 
Private ene 


"ea 


. 
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FINANCE 
United States Revenues and Expenditures—1946-1947 


Source: United States Treasury Department 


Classification Fiscal year 1947 | Fiscal‘ year 1946 


= — 
'RECEIPTS: 
Internal revenue: sd 
Income tax: ; . 
Withheld TEACH SOC re: a Ae ee ne tle $10,013,085,788.39] $9,391,698,367.42 
On Enact, se ig Re Oe aaa ae a ee cane 19,292,482,665.80| 21/493'097°648.98 ; 
ES Saar ee Se Moa 8,049,467,726.22| — 7,724'778'159.47 
: Ret RS Ee Cee ne 1,459,491,921.30] — 1,238,218,447.01 
hy Re OME AE et bee 1 "179'930;177.86 
fFoad unemployment insurance contributions... 2120.22.) 713019407 85 . 
MENNE SIRT OHH iu, 2. Gao coc ee ke 494) one 259.72 435,475,071.97 
5 Riau OotS, 1044). 1S. sos eee cewes cele aee 2,885,796,668.21 500,878, 
Other miscellansous Pome pete SS, os: ES. Sa). See Ce 1,929/245,696.73| — 2,978, 991 "O98; a8 ; 
a SRE ee ee cas ee ee BC 44,7 
Deduct: Net appropriation to Federal old-age and hiahititeirrc (Shes 8 i 
Survivors insurance trust fund!................cce eee ceeee 1,443,870,132.75] — 1,200,791,528.79 : 
Wy Se a cs 43,258,833,188.80| 43,037,798,808.05 ; 


PENDITURES: 
. General: 


ee Lette terse eee tet eretaceenes 2,322,956,794.62 1,007,008,298.59 


| et Sa eae ot ere ee 476,250,000.00 158,750,000.00 

rt-Import Bank of Washington capital stock.......:] _ ~"323:000:000.00|' "” 674,000,000.00 
EE Te fae SPE EE AG 259,720,979.77 
ENN aaa, aia tae & 2 bia ads odin kee tin eab tun o6 101,017,415.20 


Labor Department. Riera Heiaitry winks. "9a Hence oe ibs gic adie o 
d National Housing Agency...................... ae 
DY Post Omee Depariment (dericiency) ( current years 160, 000, 000-00 
om” 4 E 
{ f as, ea ray A ap oe years) . as 5 ae 2,097.51 
fe. 0: OUTST a ee 2 aaa ee eee 8811464.24 
: Weg bas BIG HOOG.CODLTO! x, os, cases sj. oo yee wie rere aae 604. ae per, 50r 250. is 
e So Cee RPS Par ry 
eres valley See nter PR PN PE pO ee Oe d24,825,776.48 29,054,271 
Treas epartment: 
moeerest on the public debt... ..... 4. ene cece seer ence ces 4,957,922,483.85 4,721,957,682. 67 
ae AOE CRD ENE CUIGRCE 5 > nid oh eee ood bal, bo NFER nt. § oe fe 


SPE SES ALCOITTIISCEBUIONS 5 5 cieew'd so oinin asisin dew ee pes Mesos 6, . 
‘Other agencies... .... 2... 5. ieee ee eee eee nee ee 362,624; 639. 30 "176,678,975.99 


re: Ee A ee Se eer ee kre 24,322,825,148.07 1S rae 


. National defense and related activities :2 
PEMIPULGUTODGDALEMENE . 2. kk le eee macs a ceesccacae al74, oi 470.76 1,041, <8 531.34 


ET ages Spe a? eee eee eee 5, 575,23 9,639.83 
eet aaged for ot ae relief and rehabilitation....... f S ory 550, ora 4 
Surplus property disposal agencies..............-2-+-0+0055 
|. Treas! Department3............... Ee 158,243/105.74 
: oleae ‘tates oe Commission. 


War Department*............ 


eas Shi) Ratainistration ,994,277.06 
E ee = 462,156,058.44 
UMA T PENMAN tele ies 347+ bs, nia’ «iidve vimvisio oe )s vis 00 00.0 bien o 01d’ 17,141,692,417.58| 48,541,675,174.67 


. Transfers to trust accounts, e' 

loyees’ retirement funds oO 8. gags | ROL Ore 222,545,000.00 247,316,800.00 

Employe hat a ome fund. sh ft oT 13 000,00 
ecount. ...... i 

alread SD emantiale ig 17,214,985.00 02/193,956.75 


1,354,885,392.08 1,918,441,818.26 
42,819,402,957.73| 65,018,627,99€.99 ~ 


Total, excluding corporations...........----++++++05- 


rnment rations (wholly owned), etc. (net) :4 
i oulomoalt eCnie Coporuten ad Bias us : aes : S sta Me icy Mv a1,075,521,328.27| 21,044,034,879.48 
rt-Import Bank of A Lome ined cree Bice silo mys ess att "613 4105, 694, "338.81 
Papen ay tae af caer eee es OVERSEE) Eee eee oe A oe eee 19,564,880. He 
_ Federal MILHGHIC Gen he ase tia: ooo ee 4.0010 ,037,775. 
: Fiome tie Loan Co: eagle ee ee Perr e a201,687,508,.46 275,297, "184.14 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation:® 
aaa defense and related activities. . 


137;774,212.02 328, 048, 675.33 
215.321,823.28 223,117,500.31 
230,157,655.68 26,5 bor 507.09 

26'825/063.83| 2159,235,337.82 


¥ FOR etait ois le wieie.ajr As o pieiea viaccess 


Total government corporations, etc.......-...+++-+++ a314,357,429.21 a1,304,658,573.51 
) Total, including corporations...............¢000+000 42,505 ,045,528,52| 63,713,969,417.48 
Vv . Statutory Repeetircnents Giiking find, etedeass. «2:2. 0c }rsao ee tae ae 4,000.00 
tut . ; 
_ Mgebt retirements) Gncluding statutory | 49,505,045,528.52| _63,713,973,417.48 
eG? (exelinming eienlory o> 4 753,787,660.28| — 20,676,170,609.43 


BINENUS).. eee esse cere rereceeereeese ob sinle eyere on, aie's 
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Finance—Revenue and Expenditures 


Classification Fiscal year 1947 | Fiscal yean)j 
g =), a ing statutory debt x 
eon eee apa ai Laue Se ee oe +753,787,660.28| — 20,676,174, 
EFFECT OF OPERATIONS ON PUBLIC DEBT mae Tepe ae Oee } . 
oe Woes a eee Se ee ae —753,787,660.28| + 20,676,170 
Trust accounts, eté., excess of receipts (—) or expenditures (+) 547,817,961.64 523, 87. 
Total excess of receipts (—) or expenditures (+)...... — 205,969, 698.64 Brett 4 | 
Decrease in general fund balance. ......-.--.--+seeee eee Sage TT a 
decrease (—) in the gross public debt........... — 11,135,716, A 739,911, 
pret atc hat AG Traits Of Month! OF VOar win aise oi os cetacean 269,422,099,173.26 2 ae 
Gross public debt this date’... 2. 0... eee eee eee eee eee .| 258,286,383,108.67| 269,422, 3 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the Treasury........--.--+ 89,520,185.16 476,384, 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations... 258.375,903,293.831 269,898,484 


aExcess of credits (deduct). i 

bDaily ett erring figures are not available on account of changes in classifications. Adjus 
for such changes is made on the last aes each ema by reducing the expenditures included « 
the month in ‘‘Other agencies” under “‘I. General.” | ; 

cEffective Sept, 1, 1946, expenditures of the War Shipping Administration are included wii 
expenditures of the United States Maritime Commission to which all functions were transierr 
the purpose of liquidation by Dec. 31, 1946, pursuant to sec. 202, Public Law 492, approved July 8} 

dTakes into account $5,302,159.03 reimbursement from receipts of the Tennessee Valley Auta 
under act of May 3, 1945. 4 By ts 

iRepresents appropriations equal to ‘‘Sotial security—Employment taxes’’ colleeted and depos. 
provided under sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act amendments of 1939 less reimbursemes 
the general fund for those administrative expenses which are not paid directly from the trusty 
puri vig amount is reflected as net appropriations to the Federal old-age and survivors ins 
rust. fund. 

2Additional expenditures attributable to natural defense and related activities, payable from 
which have supplemented regular appropriations of the civil establishment, are included | 
general expenditures in group I above. Also, with the transition from war to peace, certain: 
related expenditures formerly classified as war and defense activities in daily Treasury statem 
principally Coast Guard, which was a part of the Navy, and U. S. Employment Service, whose furs 
were exercised by the War Manpower Commission during the war years, are shown as g) 
expenditures commencing July 1, 1946. 

3Includes expenditures under the Armed Forces Leave Act. A segregation of such expend’ 
for preceding months, is shown in the special table of classified receipts and expenditures 
appears in the daily statement published in the middle of each month. : ‘ 

ead pad Tedemptions in the market of obligations of Government corporations and 
are excluded. : 

sIncludes transactions on account of RFC Mortgage Company, Federal National Mortgage Associs 
Office of Metals Reserve, Office of Rubber Reserve, Office of Defense Plants, Office of Defense Su 
U.S. Commercial Company, War Damage Corporation, and Rubber Development Corporation. 

8Includes, $11,945,840,850.39 as of this date and $11,673,127,926.79 for corresponding period las 
advanced to Government agencies for which their obligations are owned by the Treasury. 


United States Revenues and Expenditures, 1789-1947 - 


Source: Annual Statements of the Treasury Department 


Yearly Yearly at 4 
eee Gare Ps Ayer- he a | 
age er er age er ob il 
for year| Receipts | Cap. |Expenditures| Cap. ||for year| Receipts Cap. |Expenditures’ 
ended ended 
June 30 June 30 | 
dollars ‘dols. dollars dols. dollars 
1911.... 701,833,000 
5,717,000]...... 5,776,000|....... 1912... 692,609,000}... 
: 1913... 724,111,000 
13,056,000]...... 9,086,000]. ..... 1914... 734,673,000 
1915... 697,910,827 
21,032,000)...... 23,943,000]...... 1916. . 782,524,548 
1917...| 1,124,324,795 
21,923,000]...... 16,162,000}... ...- eee c x op aes. 
a ,152,257,136 
30,461.000]...... 24,495,000)...... hte a Seopa cat 
aie. ,624,932,961 
28,545,000]...... 34,097,000|...... bee See Pee 
bile ’ ,135,481 
60,237,000|...... 60,163,000]: ..... ae os sean vacraea 
Les ,780,148,685 
160,907,000}...... 683,785,000|...... roee: “3 3982758690 
192%. ..| 4,129,394,441 
cota »| 447,301,000}...... 377,642,000|...... Tee ..| 4,042,348, 156 
- 1 oo 4,033,250, 
Stiga 336,830,000]...... 287,460,000]...... 1930... PaLcayteass 
thes 288 1931. ..] 3,189,638,632 
ee. ,124,000]...... 255,598,000]...... 1932...]| 2.005,725,487 
T8865 386 1933. ..| 2,079,696,74: 
rage ,961,000]...... 257,691,000]...... 1934. ..| 3,115,554,050 
e60 37 1935. ..| 3,800,467,000 
ees 5,448,000]...... 279,134,000]...... 1936...) 4,115,956,615 
1806 352,891,000 1937. ..|3 5,028 840,000 
Ate »891,000]...... 363,599,000]...... 1938, pene eet 00d 
434,877,000]...... 457,451;000|...... 
2 
859,196,000 ca ive 7, 
(744, 000]. 7): 1946. . .|43,037,798,808|304.74| 63.713.973,417). 
693,617,000|...... 1947. . .'43,258,833,1891300.45! $2508 045.520! } 


*Per c 
estimates,” Yom 1915 on, based on Treasury Department popul 
verage for period March 4, 1789, to Dec, 1 1800 
®Years ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842: average for : 
3Receipts f , , } ge for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan, 1, 1841, to Jun 
trust fund, re. on have deducted, net appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors ii 
penditures for years 1932 : : Pa 
Biesacutions (oho . Aa way aphex have been revised in this issue to include Goyer: 


ita receipts and expenditures f 


Ost 


Public Debt of the United States 
Source: United States Treasury Statements 


cal Pe Fiscal 
ar Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt 


Per Fiscal 
Cap. Year Gross Debt 


Dollars. 
aA froin 24,299,321,467 
hagas. < 23,977,450,553 


=~ "93 r ‘ bigot 136°606' 090,330 1920.38 
25,145,568, 12. 30... .| 16,185;309, 31. * 111} 201'008'387,221|1455.67 
2°975.618.585| 28. 2222] 16'801°281; : ") 77} 2587682'187/410|1852.74 
12'243,628'719| 117. ae p -10 |] 1946... || 269'422'099,173|1907.70 
25.482'034.419| 242. Bae 179.48 ||1947(P) || 258,286,383,109 1793.87 


Net Public and Private Debt 


Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of the Census 
d Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. y 


(Billions of dollars) 


3 Public Private 
u 
: a t Corporate Individual and noncorporate 
Non- 
Mortgage mortgage 


Total | Total |Long-|Short- 
term | term | Total 


|Urban Non- 
Farm) (non-|Farm®) farm 
farm)? 


WH DWARWONWONWODOMUDIOWOOUAAHDOM 
SOOT DONTE OTD Hh 09 DOMINIO ASTRO CODED 
DONTOWONW WAN OH DNYNROWNOM PWN WWOM 
RH ROD DONE WOH HN MONONOHOM WO 00m 
AANAPAARAAINIIUNHDOOOGOOOOGOOOOO MAH 
G99 > OTR 00. BY Ho 2 ATE HA O2 00 00 AT ATEO ST OOAT ET HO 
DODD OD CO OD ROND RIND Lt tt BND RROD NY ND O09 09 9 COLI HO 
WAINWOHORWWAITP AW RAOHAUARARWOYIOH WOOO 
wy 
Sy 
WN DS BOIWNW WH AHH NATION BOIN HI WO 


DOOD AT ATH 00 O12 LOND OD OO HASTY OTD HP 00 ORT 
CHRON LIS O09} D0 DOD DOTTIE AICO A GOETH LOE 


DONNER O19 0 TONDO NWO MWA RONWO AIDS 


32 28 
33 27 
32 

30 17 
27 15 
27 15 
26 15 
25 17 
25 17 
26 16 
26 16 
27 17 
28 18 
28 14 
27 14 
27 16 
27 20 
33 20 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
4) Source: U. S. Treasury Statement of general and special funds and trust funds 


"The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
ider indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
year without annual action by Congress). 


al Fiscal Fiscal {Fiscal 
© |Appropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year | Appropriations Year | Appropriations 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars. 
338,865 ,031.29 18,881,940,243.79 928 11,011,352.58 °10,192,826,025.92 
306,077 469.58 27,065,148,933.02 3,577,973.85 12,118,036,335.68 
395,430 ,284.26/| 1920 | 6,454,596,649.56 1940 | 1 6 
ogee ORES 


1935 | 7.52715 
: 1936 ; 9,306,520,504.31 
4,409.463,389.81|! 1937 | 10.380,975,796.61|) 1947 


ropriations in this table are by sessions of For example, appropriations shown for fiscal year 
ess. Fiscal year noted is principal fiscal year | 1933 are those for the first session of the 72nd 
hich appropriations are made during a session. | Congress and include $4,800,731,979.24 for the 
ach session also makes appropriations for prior | fiscal year 1933 and the remainder is for 1932 and 
to the one stated. prior years. 


a 


including ~ 


Finance—National Income 


National Income Me sett 


2 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN: in millions of dollars 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 [ 1941 | 1942 [ 1943 1944 
6,003] 6,120) 6,599 12,937) 14,524 16,500 
5,837] 5,951) 6,419 12,672] 14,233 16,166 

114) 117; 125 148 173 ays 217 200 


Forestry... -.----0- ees ee ee 

Fisheries........--+-+s+++> 
Mining.... 
Metal mining 
Anthracite mining 
Bituminous, other soft coal. - 
Crude petroleum, nat. gas 


Nonmetallic mining. 103 127 
Contract construction. z 1,930] 2,254) 2,593 
Manufacturing........ ,304|14,997|17,936|22,368 

Food and kindred pr el eek 2,255| 2,280) 2,483 

Tobacco manufactures.....- 195 223 298 291 


Textile-mill products........ 1,093 
Apparel, finished fab. prod. . 
Lumber, timber basic prod.. 
Furnit., finish. lumber prod.. 
Paper and allied products... 
Printing and publishing..... 
Chemicals and allied prod... 
Products of petroleum, coal. 
Rubber products.........-- 
Leather and leather prod.... 
Stone, clay and glass prod... 
, Iron, steel & their products. . 
Nonferrous met., & prod.... 
Machinery, except electrical. 
Electrical machinery....... 
Transp. equip. except auto.. 
Automobiles and equipme 
Miscellaneous........ 
Wholesale, retail trad 
Wholesale trade...... 
Retail trade, auto services. 
Finan. insur., resi astate.. 
12 Daher eee Sins eee 
Security, commodity brokers, 
dealers and exchanges. ..-. 
BEACON OC, (Gi. sore cigis'e,<-+- 0.0 
Insurance earriers........-.- 
Insr. agents, comb. offices... 
PUCHILCRORUG 2 Uisv ca ca vipie safe a 
Transportation............ 
AEP OHE soo eat as = aieie «oid 
Local railways, bus lines.... 
Highway passenger transp.. 
Highway freight transp..... 
Water transportation.. . : 
Air transport, com. carri : 
Pipe-line transportation..... 
Services allied to transp..... 
,Communic., pub. utilities. 
Telephone and telegraph... . 
Radio broadcasting... ; 
Utilities: electric and gas.... 
Local public services, n. e. c. 
PCE VICOS oni suse es :)s ou (3b ue oe 
Hotels and lodging places. . . 
Personal services........... 
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Commercial, trade schools 
and employment agencies. . 
Business services, n. e. ¢.... 
Misc. rep. serv., hand trades 
Motion pictures............ 
Amusement, recreation, ex. 
Motion pictures............ 
Medical, health services... . . 
Legal services. ......./.... 
Engineering and other pro- 
fessional services, o.e. ¢... 
Educational services, n.e c. 
Religious organizations. .... 
Nonprofit organiza., n.e.c.. 
Governm. and governm., 
enterprises......... 
Fed.—gen. governmen’ ; S gU.2Te) Sheen 
Fed.—govern. enterprise ao 21,288} 28,059 
State & local—gen. govern. , i £ 1,027) 1,08 
State, local—govern. ent... . 
Rest of world?,...., 
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y as factor costs in 
-added than that used by the 
the 1939 Census of Manufacture 1 sed by manutheture tas 
supplies, containers, fuel, purch ao only, “the <a 
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inance—National Income; Business Indexes; Bureau of Engraving 87" ~ 


tis series differs from income originating in the rest of the world because profits received by 
tic corporations from foreign branches are excluded from this line and included in the industry 
recipient corporation. Data required for their elimination are not available by industry. 
NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES: in millions of dollars 


1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1946 


mpensation of empl... . .|47,696)/44,747 47,820)51,786 109,102 2/}116,763 
es and salaries......... 45,948| 42.812)45,745/49,587 105,537 1)111,113 
r 38,432)34,564 37,519/41,130 1 90.23 
358} 370) 398) 591 5 78 8,01 
Ps Searves 8 38 12,86! 
b 08 5 5,850 
624 302 7 4,072 
Je te asa 575 06 88 1,578 
j "4 2) 12,660 22,724) 25,951 34,951 
ess and professional. . 3} 7,720 12,112] 14,128 19,738 
come of unincor. enter. . 7,772 12,464) 14,266 21,046 
— §2 —352) —138 —1,308 
a i es 4.940 10,612} 11,823 15,213 
3,620 5,371] 6,150 865 
9,177 19,824] 23,692 16,451 
beesk 9,325 21,098} 24,516 21,140 
2,878 11,665) 14,153 60 
6,447 9,433} 10,363 12,539 
Saas 4,049 4,297| 4,477 5,614 § 
2,398 5,136] 5,886 925 
* 7 148 1,274; —S824 55 — 4,689 
Bodh ahs aa -..-| 4,376] 4,3 4,212] 4,104 3,878} 3,367] 3,207] 3,130) 3,174 


tional income. ....... 73,627 67,375) 72,532/81,347| 103,834) 136,486| 168,262) 182,260|182,808|178,204 


heludes the pay of employees of government enterprises and of permanent United States residents 
ployed in the United States by foreign governments and international organizations. 


Inventory valuation, adjustment data for farms are not available separately. \ I 


U. S. Business Indexes 
Source: Federal Reserve Board 
“adjusted’"’ and ‘‘unadjusted’’ refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation 
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i 30 ey -2/123..5) 129 154 4/143.2 
2 76 $200198 poe f -1}106 - 6] -146 103 ,5|125.4 
Bree ne 85 26 = 2. -9]109.1 96: 7|122.6 
i. 9 93 87 | 14: 111721 95.3|122.5 
ie 8 50 8] 94.7 86 .4/119.4 
‘3 79 37 -8] 71.8 73.0|108.7 
6 70 13 4) 49.5 64.8] 97.6 
‘9 79 11 .3| 53.1 65.9| 92.4 
7 81 12 1} 68.3 74.9] 95.7 
val 90 21 -7| 78.6 80.0] 98.1 
ie 100 37 Al 91.2 80.8] 99.1 
4 106 41 -8/108-8) 86.3|102.7 
15 95 45 -0| 84.7 78.6|100.8 
4 109° 60 -0|100.0 77.1| 99.4 
“5 5 5 78 .6|100.2. 
‘0 a -5 .3/105.2 
6 0/2452 18/116.5 
0 4 4 -1/123.6 
A 14|345.7 10|125.5 
1 8 4 -8/128.4 
| -01266.41 1.11139.3 
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/1946 figures in the first five columns are preliminary. 


United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


xe Bur and Printing of the , with a face value of $8,652,170,000; 710,329 sheets 
reasury ee anetuchures alt paper | of Treasury bonds, notes and other Federal securi- 
0 and other securities of the Federal Gov-| ties; 403,200 sheets of Philippine currency; 373,- 
nt: postage, revenue and war savings stamps, | 942,648 sheets of postage, revenue, and other 
ent checks, drafts, commissions, trans- | stamps; and 21,642,889 sheets of checks, commis- 
requests, warrants and other items. sions and other forms. 
“number of ‘sheets delivered during the The total weight of paper currency manufactured 
i year ended June 30, 1947 was Seng ae eas rer vpn ies oo — at ioe ee 
amo ; sheets of silyer | mately ms of pape: ‘or Unite 
ee kt: of ce States savings bonds and other Treasury securities 
; : and nearly 4,000 tons were used for postage, rev- 
and 24 000 ts 5 enue, checks and miscellaneous items. Approxi- BY. 
- a mately 1,045 tons of ink were consumed in pro- A 
n | ducing paper currency, 33 tons for bonds and 303 
tons for the various classes of stamps, checks and 
miscellaneous forms. 


Pees 000 United States savings bonds 


Excess profits taxes—Revenue Acts of 1940-41-42 


CCID INDEXER). Garde iui sacs wisi ive vdieo culcele + Ble ahaa le 


“Floor taxes, wines and liquors. ...............-- : é O74. 
beBermented malt liquors, ..... 25... 6s. e eee e ee ees 650,824,036.98 661,417,516.18 


Rubber articles. . _. 
‘Phonograph records 


_ Narcotics and marihuana, & 


Finance—Internal Revenue Collections 
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Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 
Source—Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Fiscal Year 


Sources of revenue Increase 


1946 °1947 decrease (>) 

MiCOME tAXCS cc ee ee ew be wits $4,639,949, 184.13|$6,055,095,928.79 $1,415, 146,744 

el isohe taneea ei icses 8'846/947,304.29| 91501.015,016.08|  '654/067,711 
Income taxes withheld.............. 9,857,588,860.73| 9,842,282,259.83 me ieee 
Excess profits taxes—declared value. . 91,129, 766.65 55,184,793.45 —35,944,97 


Excess profits taxes—Vinson Act,............ : “793 B : 488,154.16 RSI GPO LONER TCA cc | 
34,881.98 


Unjust enrichment (Title I11, Revenue Act of 1936) 


Income, excess profits, and unjust enrich- 


Se tOtal oho Ss cn itis sions << s 31,258,138, 151.94|29,020,054,044.44| —2,238,084,107 
Capital stock tax— totals, cree ceiege e nese 52,120,833.35 1,597,470.22 —350,523,36 
Watatertake-totals.:.. c-ehies on te wee tele wies 629,600,697.45| 708,793,811.54 79,193,114 
Gifetax— totale ei ssc tale ce ovis eee 47,231,604.85 70,497,262.16 
Distilled spirits (imported), excise tax.......-..-- 143,080,486.25 3 
Distilled spirits (domestic), excise tax...........- 1,603,499,558.91 
. Distilled spirits rectification tax.............-.+-- 41,879,584.51 


2'905,887.29 
54,290,600.20 


281.30 1,044.23)" 


: 8,060,757.14 9,442,729.75 
Stamps for distilled spirits intended for export... . 24,946.99 8,769.67 
Case stamps for distilled spirits bottledin bond.... 840,395.16 
Container stamps (Liquor Taxing Act of 1934)... ee ea es 


3,105,601.96 3,662,414.98 


2,526,164,685.67| 2,474,763,442.42 
41 278.32 48,288,520.44 
69,924.84 65,695.15 
172,275.45 6,279.78 
1,072,798,838.85) 1,145,261,626.61 
7,372,589.19 7,054,624.59 


Brewers; dealers in malt liquors (special taxes)... 


Liquor taxes—total 
Cigars (large)... 
Cigars (small). . 
Cigarettes (large Z 
Cigarettes (small).... 
mnuil of all descriptions: .).... 2.2.1.6... e065: 


Tobacco, chewing aud smoking................. . 36,547,648.65 —5,413,71 
Cigarette papers and tubes..................... ,756,895. 538,665.19 ~—1,218,238 
deat Gealer penalties, etc..... 5.2... eee ee ee eee 4.60 660.62 
Cigarette and cigar floor taxes.................. 4,580.75 1 4,67" 
UNE DCL GS 2 Sa 1,237,768,301.78 72,249,019 
Documentary stamps on deeds, bonds,*etc....... 47,392,51 49,105,883.24 7 
Capital stock and similar interest sales or transfers . 
bt EEG Sg 5 ee ne Se 9,766,370.64| , 7,781,949.78 
Silver bullion sales or transfers.................. 148,599.01 1,127,062.09 
Documentary, etc., stamp taxes—total..... 87,676,396.17 79,977,968.41 
LE) a ts SOOT) SES a 74,601,712.78 82,014,668.57 
NEON et ee Ke ns toss Ubke ok aioe as Sancta cwelee 299. 8,413, 182.57 
CON MIO ROME NS teal Re Sb. ane ahs odie ve a ecedid y . 433,675,867.82 
PEABO PICA NONOREY le. 2G seek eats s cee ss iwees 63,014,069.19 


Miires*amGInnNer tUubesc. fa dale css ce aes da news 174,927,405.37 
Esa ee 1.81 


,281. 
Musical instruments........._.. 24. See 278391145. 1813133818 


15,304.23 48,562.50 

25,492,071.90 65,608,224.48 

56,289.82 83,314.58 

i 15,791,618.49 25,183,429.44 

; z 70G:85) ~:.. Ss eke ae 
Taphie apparatus... 21,201,952.23 36,177 ,442.37 
etags Sle entat ewe 5 23,179,762.04 
FEEL Stee eee ten eee perro es ae 143, ' 62,098,895.81 


Firearms, shells, and cartridges......... 5 
Pistols and revolvers...... 00 oa 82 56 
Repealed manufacturers’ excise taxes...|. 111)” 25,280.00 16,838.21 


A WA eee ee NB Red Wis = 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes—tot 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 Ma eae eet 1 8S amma by a4 


252,746,306.24 
164,944/261.45 

16,988,166.23 

284/607.97 

p 4459799300 
17,091,795.45| 20432723406 
226,749,801.48] 244'002'047.52 
415,267,866.77| 456'223/291.52 
18,899,227.13]  23'298'760.96 


Coconut, ete., oils proces 7910, 791,589.92 

National Fircarms Act “ee ae rR 573.33] ele agy er 
ChB? | RSMO ga are a a ae 103. 1327. 

“Miscellaneous repealed taxes 56,731,986.36) 59,151,922.36 


170,534.26 116,326.16 
1,490, 100,860.46| 1,550,947,269.58 


Sources of revenue 


ilers’ excise tax—jewelry 
ers’ excise tax—tfurs 


Retailers’ excise taxes—total 
ployment taxes: 


Tax Returns; Business Failures 89 
Increase or 
decrease (—) 
223,341,986.48 236,615,429.22 13,273,442.74 
91,706,170.55 97,480,959.81 5,774.789.26 
rf 95,542,308.76 — 32,176.58 
i F 84,587,948.88 3,164,522.42 


492,046,068,83 514,226,646.67 22,180,577,84 


178,744,605.76| 185,875,786.44 
1,237,825,430.69] 1,458,933,925.01 
284,257,638.59] 379,555,104.11 


7,131,180.68 
221,108,494.32 
95,297,465.52 


1,700,827,675.04) 2,024,364,815.56 j 323,537,140,.52 


40,672,096,997.88|39, 108,385,741.63| — 1,563,711,256.25 


Taxable fidividual Income Tax Returns 1944. 


Source: United States Treasury Department 
(Adjusted gross income classes and money figures in thousands of dollars) 


; Total Total Total Total 
djusted gross | no. of | Adjusted tax Adjusted gross| no. of | Adjusted tax 
ome classes | taxable gross after income classes | taxable gross after 
returns | income | credits returns | imcome | credits 
~ ($1,000) ($1,000) 31,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000 
ible individ- O under 25...... 67,537} 1,504,311 BOD 873 
3 . 4 25 under 30. pe 38,435] 1,049,789 394,428 
2,045,206) 1,337, 28,773 ||30 under 40. 41,610} 1,430,927 598,052 
Sikes’. 2,950,919) 2,586,3 117,588 ||40 under 50.. 20,422 907,988 419,786 
3,921, 232,116 )||50 under 60...... 11,844 645,763 320,470 
4,825, 352,824//60 under 70...... 7,253 468,959 245,292 
5,614, 70 under 80...... 4,668 348,712 191,023 
6,374, 80 under 90...... 063 259,874 146,989 
6,64: 90 under 100..... 2,135 202,711 118,224 
6,811, 100 under 150.... 4,873 584,7! 360,446 
7,307, 150 under 200.... 1,565 267,591 174,045 
7,222, 200 under 250... . 665 146,936 7,963 
BERS 55 Wists 3,378, }250 under 300.... 351 5,70 65,493 
“Eeaee 0,394, 300 under 400.... 318 108,299 73,313 
<a 7,51 400 under 500.... 155 68,726 48,200 
Paras 4,915, 500 under 750.... 159 95,263 66,467 
oe ee 5,057,083 750 under 1,000. . 62 53,7 37.336 
Baie, = oe sib 2,693,021 ||} 1,000 under 1,500. 38 46,863 31,678 
1,645,762 1,500 under 2,000. 12 21,226 5,17 
1,279,043 2,000 under 3,000. 6 14,108 10,046 
; 3,000 under 4,000. 2 6,366 4,843 
eee 99 ||4,000 under 5,000. 3 13,329 9,511 
180,968 || 5,000 and over.... 1 7,719 A,801 


558,495 
2,224,022| 647,519 


es of $5,000 and over numberered 2,467,554. 


Number | Liabilities Year 


1,000) 
RR 3 96 982 v6 


443,744 
483,252 
668,282 '\1938...... 
ness failure, as defined for this record, 

PP aeen a@ commercial or industrial enterprise 
olved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
which is likely to end in loss to creditors. 
ifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
“includes discontinuances following assign- 
voluntary or involuntary petition in 
uptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
yoluntary withdrawals from business with 
wn loss to creditors: also ae ine tare 
court action, such as receivership, and since 
€, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
or may not lead to discontinuance; as well 


Number Liabilities 


174,343 
157,262|| Tot. taxable in- 
147,550|| dividual returns|42,354,468|114,761,385)}16,216,401 


fhe 1944 returns include 18,247,413 optional returns, Form Ww-2, the withholding receipts for tax with- 
on wages; 18,942,560 short-form returns, Form 1040; and 9,741,522 long-form returns, Form 1040. 


xable individual returns numbered 42,354,468 and non-taxable individual returns numbered 4,757;027. 
ividual returns with adjusted gross income under $5,000, numbered 44,643,941 and adjusted gross 


Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
- Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; data do not include banks 


Year 


Number | Liabilities 


creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, employees, professional men 
and others not in business, all of which are ex- 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. Re- 
visions were made in the classification of failures 
in 1933 and 1939. In these years, two sets of fig- 
ures are given—the original denoted as “‘A’’ for 
comparison with previous years and the revised 
denoted as “B’’ for comparison with subsequent 
years. rer ae 


as businesses making voluntary compromises with ” 


ps) 
oa 


Finance—Income Tax Collections by States 


e U. S. Income Tax Collections by States, 1947 | a. 


ded June 
nternal Revenue. Figures are for year en 
cay apa peices pare or scenery include the District of Columbia 


ivi Withheld* Total 
Collection District! Corporation Individual i 
: $81,533,067.54|  $62,467,010.28] $244,285,52 
AMATI Deuces G20 oie saim.n cabot <1 + ave as 4°447' 286.12 20,5091304.40 73,952.2H 
PATABOIE Liye Sos S's iene © aye ches oie B . 49°840,849 28 21/156, 042, 
ee eS 122583 'G43'83|  464034'848.24| — 401'843/045.00 1,530,143,86 
ae 133,047.605.22| 617,015,189.46| 432,587,021.93| 1,614,241,72 
Esler oo | SEIS] SESS te] secthaitae) dees 
OlOTAGO. . 2s eee ee . 95'369,989.70 195 215,9 M : i Fe 
Connecticut. . 313. 632.67 53,615,688.97| 323,558, 
a ee emeane yaa 1sL62 176,431 388 46 84,793,806.82|  413,725,98: 
Georgia 1eS32;07071| | '$1301986.61] 37, 266,782.22] 106314 Be 
| ee 50s toed] —588'660799.75|  831'626-647-13| 2,872;285,98 
eee rennet tS 558 eee eee 14] 143628712406 80,815,469.55|  '574,892,4% 
cee PIL) TOS SO a a 20 T7e301.60| -213025,646.59|  165'670,129.28 i 
} PAMATAND, Goes. siete eigieie sivle o 6 'e eae pat 25 154'138'912 64 72:0 3,960 34 348,703.45 
LMT eos Al eo Cee ae ae RO A 5 : 5 59/876, : 
enna Si i ee BOaee eit ee Uo ead 438 83 64,246,800.83 739,719, 
WEONTUCKY oe oie ce ee ee P3'646' 582.29 100335,456.49 65,906,752.60 325,137 ,4© 
RG SEME: oD UC Roy gs a aes 177,161.29 35,764,203.22 31'978.460.38| 124220) 
Lo hs a eae 23 ee ail  24n'774'324.03|  415°995.797.37| 1,166,780, 
; (AACS Ce eee ae 10a Oo Os 41|  356°678°736.84,  390:314,530.50| 1°342/620790 
‘ Massachusetts. ..:....5..:.- 197, Uae 46 343'150981.05 551,889,223.85| 15779,425,86) 
OE No Ae ea Fe oe dee 33} — 152,926'004.04| 188,142'234.50 *200,15 
Minnesota...) 2.6.2.6. es 105,876,454. 4170951338 20'013,080.63 98,310,271 
“bah cg Selah a 14/459,164.62 ; : G3}. 98-310 
Mississippi. . . . 399.04 136,456,059.43 170,222,210 +395, 
pe esourl 1Oi'958'395.13| -88145'199.81| 76:790,872.55| 314:449%6 
6th Missouri Oreeaeeon 1'134'395.02 15,629, 164.16 68,532,69 
Montana... 0. .-+2.----- +++: Bettye 89:010,022.37 59,801,508.34|  296,312,32 
BUGIS O EAs aii Aer acs vs * acre 18,832,842.15 10,308,275.07 768,12 
: See eee s+: 3B cor Tt 23'300.797.72 25'295,054.68 82:266,06 
zi mpehire... 4e'336 487.55 71.885,716.17 64,667,760.17 7,654.2 
f pee ey SBae's80-47|  2h4°415°620.04| 271'930.735.59| 1,009 756,38 
Bee ey sere 173 b70'986.91 24'175,053.20 12'027/748.59 116.1 
Mo ee eae gad 39 289/069:185.64|  200°1781107.85| _ 805:065%0 
ieee. at Now York Boe 'Ora.0s| 471'093'419.94|  606°300,486.37| 2,410. 80974. 
be ara nev vou Te eee ee 70] 507'160,023.89 59,725,902.06] 3,146,360; 
f 14th New York............. 62,629,977-13]  181,660,102.46 17,948,817-22 390,03504 
OS aaa $7'O10,181, 110,969:986.64|  144'4701234.95|  524/109,88 
a Bertiecandvan: corso. 135 80'789.84 122/153,920.92 95,416,916.96 1,183, 005565 
A North Dakota.............. 4,107,168.42 81207,336.90| S210, Sbeb6) 7 eS 
eh (CHEE eh ake ean 106,144,736.78 37,042,638.14 PaTthte me 
ROMEO TOtHONIO. ¢..s2 cass. ts. 5 674,712.41 67,748,276.30 oT peatte 
‘es emma et 233°00'442.53 200,114,118.35]  352/192'232.38] — 1,284;870,6¢ 
a MisNOMaAs s22....5........ 50.833,606.61 $0,589,615.0 66, 584,342-56 300,082 x 
Bs O20 Gis Lee 33,973,351.50] — 110,796,2 $3 ,80,995,671.25] | 284,193.40 
& ee ign Besse ost ti] silese;sos.49 86:443.020.95| 254,502.08 
re 23rd Sea cir Bete 156,738,126.70]  199,430,113.79]  281.721,757.94 1,037,495, 
Mee Rhode Island..............- 46/334,587.53 54,618,104.33 80,021,206.79 216,325,455 
ri South Carolina............ 2! 42°389'219.43 47,682.518.77 37,484,299. 78,291,463 
Aa South Dakota............... 4,686,019.49 0,000,8 ate ernie eee At 
h ie Tones 90'388, 334.50 big dag soe 1s 125,733,644.58 "944. 
a ond Penns 1799,584.37|  199/256,679.37 110;103,150.55| 5 16,735,5% 
Hens: Utah. . 13,635,464.94 24'119/045.57 4.835,425.94 : 
P Vermont. 7/381/406.26 13,203,523.22 12,765,203.08 1813.4 
he Virginia... 22.22: 3 ee ; 881577,940.62|  112,644'880.52|  108,252.731.16 738,987.80 
Puen Washington................. 61,931,783.52|  162,135,872.57| 156,454,987.24 500,219, 
of West Virginia. .... 2.111.721! 38/290'896.70 "857,104.52 54,181,245.78 96,657, 8th 
th WWisconsin=.i,)............. 119/839/689.35| | 157,973/549.86|  178/115/620.08| 7305031. 28 
SUPE TE. a ele oa ai are 3'387,503.46 16,217,720.87 7,602,848.59 2,589,0 
ae THT he ee $,055,095,928.79| 9,501,015,016.08| 9,842,282,259.83| 39,108,385,74) 
xis ther Internal Revenue Collections included in total—Miscellaneous internal revenue Cinclus} 
i e ; eee profits) $11,685,627,721.37; Employment taxes (including carriers’ taxes) $2,024,368, 815 Sa 
he TOTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN | 
ri ; ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT | 
i rs Collection District! Corporation Individual Withheld* Total : 
oz $714,411.13 $4,247,369.24 $8,509,581.69} $15,831,344 
a: 322,236,639.05| 1,081,050,037.70| _ 834/380;067.02| 3,144°385)6a1 
at 327148,087.10 79,922,888.21)  302,417,882.48| "485,875,851 
ie 610,244,861.38| 732/288;923'81|  912/442'116.68| 3,447,148,38 


roms 


ih 13,988,746.82 6,301,337.11 336,598,515.76 ,267,410, 
a 1,514,633,880.42| 1,615,867,784.68| 2,102'633,119.40 7,723,862,35) 
hy 465,368,406.92 2,564,038.01 1339, 75 5443, 637,080 
iy 390,726,512.43 620,633,578.03 796,053,236.36| 2,986,060, 4 
Bee) a 158,357,918.87 7,755,977.52 235,836,795.1 1,085, 680,10 
: i ‘Washington Ne Ges eet ae 61,217,372.39 157,888,503.33 147,945,405.55 484,388,55) 
mb eR SEM LOCO ose cic lereiclts sc hfe c acces ke eas 23, OLSA9 Sr te ee 2,744,798) 
é tWnternal revenue collection districts follow State boundaries, except that the Maryland d s 4 
‘e includes the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico for sugar collections, and the Washington D = 
at includes the Territory of Alaska.’ The amounts collected by States are not entirely indicative off: 
i ya Oe aes burden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne by person 
ar: other States. : 
fe fo *Also includes amounts withheld for Victory tax (5%), 4 
‘oh o Totals for above States and Territories include both miscellaneous internal revenue (including e: 
in profits) and Employment taxes (including carriers’ taxes). 


Note—the above figures include amcunts covered into the Treasury from ee | 
and sales of motor vehicle use stamps by 


postmasters as well as excise tax collections on impc 
distilled spirits and wines by collectors of customs. ; 


> mos ee “< 7 -y ur + ~~ a Se 
ie a 3 7 ‘ —, a 4 


“Finénce—Monetary Stock; Money in Circulation; Gold Reserves 91 
iz . Stock of Money in the United States 


» Source: United States Treasury Department 
Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 


~~ Total Amount held as In Circulation 


- Stock of security against| . Reserve : 
| ‘money in old and sil against U.S. 
U. 8. Total Seca oe “(aad notes (and Total 


reas. notes 


Treasury notes of 1890) 


of 1890) 
Dollars 
,619,428,701 
704/637,755 


Dollars 
-967,664,597 
9,663.5 


Dollars Dollars 

152,977,037 
152,979,026 
153,620,986 
156,039,088 
131, +2 156,039,431 
4 156,039,431 
10, 156,039,431 
12,233,067,576 156,039,431 
15,299, 262,384 156,039,431 


Dollars 


Ain oo 
ey 


Qn 
oO-n 


| 8.306,564,00! 
15,313,034.715 


17.402'493,297 
19'376,690,005 


40,868,265,576|2 
44/805,301,042)23 


21/336,935,523 
24/575, 186, 185 
24,783, 526,439 
24,466,764 442 


19,651,066,772 
22,300,087,392 
22,596,351,698 
22,199,034,957 
20,878,640,857 
19,923,737,751 


OW moO 


12,38 


26, 746,438,483 


Do Dr 09 WO 09 60 
Catal 


48,009,399,687 2 " 
-/49,648,010,839| 22,649, 365,413 

50,599, 351,953! 23,633,353.268 

eliminary, subject to revision. 


There is maintained in the Treasury— 
@ reserve for United States notes and 
mary notes of 1890—$156.039.431 in gold bul- 
“(ii) as seurity for Treasury notes of 1890— 
pal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
; ii) as security for outstanding silver 
icates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
of a monetary value equal to the face 
mt of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
at the legal standard equal to the face 
t of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
are obligations of the United States and a 
lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured 


20,397,885,216 


'938,284/28)244'99 : 
22'318/880,445 1'493| pise 


997, 00 
1,221,561|28,297,227,423| p196.42 


by the deposit by the Federal Reserve Bank con- 
cerned, with its Federal Reserve Agent, of a like 
-mount of collateral consisting of such discounted 
or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms 
of the Federal Reserve Act, or gold certificates, or 
direct obligations of the United States. Each Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank must maintain reserves in gold 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against its 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. Gold 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund, 
are counted as part of the required reserve. ‘‘Gold 
certificates’’ as herein used includes credits with 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. — 


* 
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U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) 


Coin and small denomination 
currency 


Large denomination currency 


Unass 
Z - sorted 
$10 | $20 | Total, $50 |$100 )$500|$1,000,$5,000)$10,000 


326| 1, ‘ ro 
59 7 16 5 
: 18 8 
: 12 7 
| 611 32 5 
é 772 32 2 
0. 021 60 4 
4 "731 46 4 
§ 051 25 3 
| 30 "580/1,156| 987|8 583 34 3 
=} 25/307|17,580]1, 
M} 28'515|20/683|1/274|1,039|73 '782\9" 24 2 
| 28,952/20,437|1,361|1 '497|9'310 36 3 
28,567119,881!1,375]1,010/64!2,085|6,270'9,077! 8,68912,503'4,941 12 2 


- Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 
Source: Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange 
Ne- |Swit- 
oe Bel- |Can- 
tear A en ARES IPE 


U.S. 
Spain SR. Italy 


403 
563 a 


“) 544: Hungary (July) 30; India (July) 274: 
23: Peru (Aug.) 20; Rumania (March) 268; South Africa 
} 126: Switzerland (Aug.) 1,378; Turkey (July) 185; United 
enezuela (Aug.) 215; Bank for International Settlements 


=, 
kg ‘ 
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92 Finance—Consumer Debt; Credit Sales; Cooperatives 


° AL 
Consumer Credit Statistics 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
Source—Board of Governors of the ‘Federal Reserve System 
(Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 


Instalment credit 


Teri ea 


Single , 
Total 
e dit pay- Charge | Se 
ae bs picney poe: blaine Loans? ment accounts 
- month credit! ment Total Auto- Other loans : 
credit! mobile 
2,032! 928 1,104 664 1,949 1,611 
Boar 1,805 940 865 822 1,048 1,292 
5,448 3,450 1,729 1,721 1,998 1,488 1,650 
5,920 3,744 1,942 1,802 2,176 1,601 1,764 
2,948 1,491 1,009 1,457 1,369 1,513 
1,957 814 175 639 1,143 1,192 1,498 
2,034 835, 200 635 1,199 1,255 1,758 
2,365 903 227 676 1,462 1,519 1,981 
3,976 1,558 544 1,014 2,418 2,253 At) 
1 581 985 2,482 2,295 2,764 
rate 1,608. 631 977 2,548 2,303 2,602 
4,329 1,695 691 1,004 2,634 2,279 2,768 
7 1/928 itis |} gait | 33388 | Zass 
816 K; 3 , 
ee | Es Hie | 2a | bee Vila 
92 922 ,170 F s > 
30s Pats 5 1,203 3,017 2,326 2,755 
5,298 2 1,000 1,254 3,044 F 2,859 


""p—Preliminary. Revised. ; ‘ ay ; 
zineludes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
3Noninstalment consumer loans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and pawnbrokers) } 


Credit Sales in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are as for 1939 


State 


‘Alabama.... 
Arizona..... 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Colorado... 
Connecticut. 


5,404,887 JAS: 


Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the 
Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1945-46) 


Associ- | Mem- Busi- Associ- | Mem- Bie 
State, Group ations | bership ness '" State, Group ations | bership| 1 
State: No. No. $1,000 ||Marketing: No. No. $u 
California A476) 100,300) 651,940/| Cotton and products 529| 285,000) 1 
Minnesota 1,352} 505,900} 576,680}| Dairy products..... 2,210) 73S,300|1,4% 
Tilinois. . 631} 484,780} 399,950!| Fruits & vegetables. 921/ 177,000) 8: 
New York " 381). 171,440) 344,680 Grain, dry beans, rice 2,256) 536,000/1,4 
Towa....... f 732| 307,500} 320,940)| Livestock. Serv: 618} 800,000) 74 
Wisconsin. . . 1,002) 293,890} 311,700|} Nuts..s....... 62,700) 14 
Ol (RS een 293) 212,850] 265,370 Poultry and eggs. 153} 127,000) 22 
OVUBSOUN . Sak 308} 291,030) 239,500)} Tobaceo....... - 13) 150,000) — 
Washington........ 205 95,690} 211,700 Wool and mohair... 130] 116,000 
Oc b ES ot el a 178} 215,100) 211,600 Miscellaneous 505] 157,300 
mAUhothers... 005...) 4,591)2,331,520}2,535,940 “ | ; 
Total marketing. 7,378|3,150,000)5,1 
UES 2 CRS See 10,150 5,010,000/6,070,000||Purchasing......... 2,772|1,860,000) 98 


Total marketing : 
and purchasing... 10,150/5,010,000 


Estimated membership and estimated business for each association is credited to the Sts 
which the association has its headquarters. : 


The list includes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associatior 
sales agencies. 


he membership estimates include members, contract members, and shareholders, but do not 1 
patrons not in these categories. ‘ } 
OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS a 

Marketing Estimated Business Marketing Estimated Busid 
Season Number |Membership| in Dollars Season Number Membership in DG 


10,803 2,700,000 |2,400,000,000 |] 1937-38....| 10,900 400,000 |2,400,00 

1,400 000, 300,000,000 || 1938-39... 2] 105700 3,300,000 |2,100;000 

12) 3,100,000 — |2,500;000,000 || 1939-40: - 10,700 3,200,000 |2:087:00 

11,950 "000, 400,000,000 || 1940-41... 2] 10; 3,400,000 |2;280;00 

11,900 3,200,000 {1;925;000,000 || 1941-42. ° 10,550 3'600, 2'840,00 

11,000 3,000, 1/340;000,000 || 1942-43. 0,450 3/850, 3'780,00 

10,900 3,156,000 | 1,365,000,000 || 1943-44. 10,300 | 4/390.000 15,140.08 

Wiggs | Hae) [ean gu 9st as | 383 | eee gas pata 

Li} 10;743_| 31270000 _ |2'196'000'000 Pe ‘ ere ee, 

A marketing season includes the period during wh y 


ich the farm products of are 
into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap, ‘ OF 8 ene aes 


Finance—Banks, Deposits, Assets, Liabilities, Foreclosures « 93 


a _ All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 
t Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


e 
~Comprises all national banks in the continental | ments. Also i i 

° a so includes, during the period June 1934- 

Tnited States and all State commercial banks, | June 1935, private banks which, Hoateubet to the 

Rison opts eae na eet ee ee banks ae oe of the Banking Act of 1933, submitted 

I S are in- | condition reports t - 

led in abstracts issued by State banking depart- | rency. PSE eee eae eee 


Total Deposits 


Number of Banks (in millions of dollars) 


Nonmember : Nonmember 
banks Member banks banks 


——_—__————| Total |————_____—_ 

Mu- all Mu- 
tual banks 
say- | Other 
ings 


18,260 


Na- 
Total | tional Other 


tual 
say- 
ings 


E 


CONN OTOH Onn Or gn en Org NO OOy 


gobo boi im G2 oo 
WOW WOO et nt 
BRHOWAISOO MAN 


WaOumIsT 


ones 


A 
Ks 


7,584) 82,746 

7,373/107,224| 84,0 

7,239)128,605|101,276 

7,163}151,033) 118,378 1 
7,142)159,171)122,519 2 16,281 
7,136 153, 200!115,435) p ; 17,470 


COO Rm hh 


ADARAAAARA AA WOO 


wo 
ENS 

woo 

HK DRORROROD 
AAOHO mos 


6,887 
6.928 


(1947) 


on 
oO 
1 
now 


:. 4 
FA 946) June 29. partly estimated. 


All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 31, 1946 


Source: United States Treasury Department 
(in thousands of dollars) 


de 
val 
e 


t 


< 


Invest- 
ments* 


Invest- 
States Loans ments* | Deposits 


1,693,497 Pesto 


_ States Deposits 


BE nests. 0. < 14 453,63 692,521||Indiana....!.. 
302,529 522,395 EROS Jak Rohs & 5,941,967 

Eaaere 2 23, sete iced 2,717,052 
5 1,736,248 
568, 2,629,565/|Towa.......... 
3,086,352) 7,617,720; 12,293,053) | Missouri 


ssouri....... 
aaa | Tot. Midw. St. 

apes 10,640,269} 23,440,632! 40,097,191 
ae 558 4,814,900;|North Dakota.. 
10,517 597||South Dakota. . 
ee. - 99, 20' 547,892||Nebraska...... 
fand..... 270,048} 1,948,920|'Kansas........ 
580,114) 1,021,899|/Montana...... 
34,634,611) 58,948,399 


Bins 5s: 2 48 883,695} 1,785,419||New Mexico... 
Tot. West. Sts. 


264817 ( 1,407,990 
1,176,103 7,303,354 


xe 110,8. y 

Vile We Washington.... 537,541| 1,063,322 
oy oto 950 y ie Te: 269,366 747,075| 1,355,319 
cee i .| 8,349,129} 6,854,936] 13,089,010 

A 0, 436,3 

138,964 553,341 
35,847 0 163,747 
108,617 5,455 393,042 


195, , 
9,510,119) 18,147,246 


3 469,729 826,428} 1,883,797 
4,971,314| 10,249,332} 21,887,447||Tot. U. S. (ex- 
oS Sage Sa Game Ee Ge eS cl. of posses- 


Federal Land Banks: Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise 
‘ Source: United States Farm Credit Administration : 


Fore- Amounts* Fore- Amounts* 
closures |Foreclosures| Delinquent closures |Foreclosures} Delinquent 


10:988/559 | 138/312,016 
2,729,462 | 106,136,288 
gre {lise He | MAGE | paeeea 
§ 304,727,770 : ; » 
9. 37.642. 369 3 of ,992 . 75 230,892 |» 37,983,216 
7,337 24,393.831 | 442.451.383 2 
iounts delinquent’? means unpaid principal 


balance of loans having extensions or delinquent 


Finance—Stock Transactions; Bonds Range; Pores Exchange 


a 
94 .| 
a 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices a 
Source: New York Stock Exchange ¥| 
Stocks Bonds Seats i Stocks Bonds Sean 
Ye ear 3 - 
(Cal ) Shares Par Value | High ; Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High 
No. Dollars Dollars|Dollars No. Doe Dollars|I 
1900. . 138,981,000] 579/293,000] 47,500 50 381,635,752 |3,339,458,000| 145,000 
1905. ..| 260/569,000]1,026,254,000| 85,000] 72,000 496,046,869 |3,576, '378,000| 174,000 
1910 163,705,000] 634,863,000} 94,000) 65,000 409,464,570 2792531 000) 134,000 
1915 172,497,000] 961,700,000 | 74,000} 38,000 297,466,722 |1,859,865,000) 85,0 
1920 227,636,000|3,868,422,000 |115,000 ,000 262,029,599 |2,046, ,00C|} 70,000 
925 ,717,623|3,427,042,21 ,000 ,000 207,599,749 |1,669,438,000} 60,000 
1929*. . |1,124,800,410/2,996,398,000 625, 000 525, 000 170,603,671 |2,111, e008 35,000 
1930 ,632,546|2,720,301,800 |480,000|205,000 125,685,298 |2,311,479,250| 30,000 
1931 576,765,412/2, 969, 848, '000 322) 000)125,000 278,741,765 Oba 717 725 48,000 
1932 425, 234, 294|2, 991, 1244) '000/185, ‘0c0} 68'000 263,074,018 |2,694,704,0U0} 75,000 
1933... 654, 816, "52/3, "355,646,000 |250,000| 90, :000 377,563,575|2,261,985,110| 95,000) 
1934, 323,845,63413,702,820,0001190,000! 70,000 363,709,31211,364,174,150! 97,000 


Record high. 
As of the close of business Dec. 


31, 1946, there 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market’ value of $68,594,911. 644, 


were 1,334 stock issues, aggregating 1,771, 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices’ 
Source: New York Curb Exchange 


Seat price Seat p 
Yearly volumes ranges Yearly volumes rang 
Date Stocks | Bonds High | Low Date Stocks Bonds High i 
1925.. 88,406,350 $700, 533,000/$37,500} $8,500}|/1936.. 134,845,196} 823,050,000) 48,000) | 
1926.. 115, 531 180! 0 525/810,000 35,000 c 104,178,804 442,361,000) 35,000) | 
1927.. 125,116,566] 575,472,000| 67,500 49,640,238; 366,974,000] 17,500 
1928.. 236,043,682| 834,893,000 170,000 45,729,888 ,497,000| 12,000} | 
1929. 476,140,375} 513,551,000 254,000 42,928,377} 303,902,000] 7,250) 
1930.. 222,270,065) 863,541,000,225,000 A 34'656,354| 249'705,000| 2/600] | 
110, 313,687} 981,297,000 137,50! 42. 22,301,852] 176,704,000] 1,700 
57,159,897 929,433,000} 55,000 F 71,374,283} 231,109,000 1500] | 
100,916,602 44,374,000} 50,000 3 1,061,7 181, 073, 500} 16;000) | 
60,050,695)1, 013, 639,000} 40.000 ; 3 143,309,392 167, 333,000! 32,000) | 
75,747,764 1,171, "440, 000! 33,050! 12,000||1946. 137,313,214 79,770,000) 37,500) — 
Stock Price Indexes, Selected Stocks 
Source: Government Statistics Bureau; (1935-39=100) 
Com- Indus- 5 re} = = ; 
bined, | trials, Peptic Rail- bined ae Public/| 1 
ane 402 354 utilities,| roads, Year 402 354 utilities,| ri 
stocks | stocks |28 stocks/20 stocks stocks stocks |28 stocks/20 } 
79.9 110.9 237.5 80.0 & 
90.3 116.9 265.1 69.4 3 gL 
107.0 135.5 315.8 91.9 94.1 81.1 
139.4 173.9 340.9 99. 101.7 89. ii 
ea acre oe ay: 123.3 106.1 I 
783 1728 1813 9.9 143.4 120.2 1 
3 : % 125.2 128.5 110. 
59.9 91.4 100.8 128.7 132.6 iis d 
73.4 80.5 110.1 123.7 127.7 107.3 al] 
82.2 83.9 90.2 119.3 123.1 104.6 q 
115.2 122.1 136.5 115.2 119.0 102 
118.1 110.4 129.8 19,1 124.1 100. 
90.1 85.6 69.5 126.0 131.7 102. I 
94.8 98.6 74.7 124.5 130.2 101.4 I 
87.9 95.8 71.1 123.1 128.4 102.0 


Annual Range 40 Bonds, 1938—1947 (Nov. 29, 1947) 


Year 


High Low Year High Lo 
DOU eacace oh lan 98.41 Feb. 7| 91.67 Nov. 29||1942............. 
TLRS ee sae 103:57Apr. 19)|'95.72.Oct; 10||19415 9 ec am cea. of Sa May 15 o790. a 
TCE ening qaeee eran 101.94 Jan. 28/98.08 Jan. 2//1940....7222222277° 75.02 Dec. 31| 67.11 B 
OPA AR rs Sad sree: 98.03 Dec. 30| 88.34 Jan. 3//1939....2/7 272.27: 74.31 Mar. 10|68.80 § 
NOAA cass oo - 88.29 July 24| 78.54 Jan. 2/11938.......22°21°72 73.42 Jan. 13|63.39 N 
Foreign Exchange Rates, November, 1947 
Country M t a Cc ahs 
onetary .S. ountr. M 
unit | dol- Z pred a S| ae Tait 
lars lars } 
EU OPE OTHER CONTINENT. Br. 
Belgium*..... Frane.,.... 022]! australia Chet tees 
Czechoslovakia Koruna Sco 0.021||Ganada. . Colombia. 
3 New Zealand. . Costa Rica. . 
South Africa*; Cuba. 22 Panes 
Beuador...... 
FAR EAST SOEs bin aye 
Hong Ki > OXIGO* ses cree 
Hong, Sone. [EE HC dotiar. 10.95 || Nicaragus 
++. (0. Paraguay... 
it LATIN AMERICA Pere eae 
Argentina. .... (Peso teas tS 
Engddms Pound Bolivia, ./ 2). : Boliviano. . ‘|:at 014 [eee : ; 


*Rate under International Monetary Fund. 


ma ee a tat it > on. el a3 ‘ “one 7 al 


inance—Bank Suspensions, Clearings; Store Sales; Life Insurance 95 


Bank Suspensions 


e: Federal Reserve System, The figures for bank suspensions represent banks whi 
periods shown, closed temporarily or permanently on account of Buuneat dimionitioes toot it 
Hovbanks whose eign apr gg oer ngs baie Pam by other banks at the time of closing (in 
era. pos msurance Cor 
2 ee SR uy poration loans). Federal deposit 
3 Suspen- 
ear sions Deposits 


Suspen- 
Year sions Deposits 


Suspen- 
sions Deposits 


Year 


tees 363, 939... 42 34,998,000 
i ,690,669,00 ae 22 5,943,000 
aad & 9 
poate 4 
199,329,000] |19: - 4 11, : 
142,580,000 eae 19, None 
230,643,000!/1938. ||| 13, ji: 0001/1947 Jan.-~Oct. None 


Tes for 1033 do hy ee = ,113 Sepa sige pete of $2,523,938,000 that were not licensed 
ng e g holiday”’ since placed in liquidation or receivershi The hol 
6 and closed March 15, 1933. . _ a 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 
Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 
(Cal.); New York Chicago Boston | Los Ang. | San Fran.) Detroit | Kan. City 


$1,000 $1,000 1 $1, $1.0 $1,000 
25...-- 283,619.245 .079, 391, 7 \ ae es 8,430.797 
BB. .--|181.951,008 10,645,822 52,3 A 
160,878.038 ‘ 16,684,672] 11. 943,665 
+|192,939,495 i 21,194,090 517,144) 
. |248,559,786| 3: 23'622,041 :889} 14,123,157 
286,348,999 28, 25,710,197| 18,288,156] 15,649:271 
11334,432'654 710, 27,279,588| 19,589,725] 17,144,078) 
:|366,064,778| 40,138,000! 31;913,597! 21/539,923 21/431,734| 18,254,463 


)|Pittsb’rgh) Cleveland) St. Louis 


Minneap. | Baltimore} Cincin. a ae Eocieaike 


$1,000 
5,8 3. 709,955 
2, 2'466.319 
4, 3,245,329 
6, 187 5,458 
ay 5,412,153 
7, 5,860, 8 
ie 6,305,149 27,814 


12,822/082 il, ‘361. “aaa 315, 1940 7,161,137] 5,562,696 04,193 


Be iioni Store Sales, Index Numbers and Value 
Source: Federal Reserve System 


Index numbers without seasonal 
adjustment, 1941 average=100 


Sales Stocks Outstand- 

rand month Sales during month (total for) (end of ing orders 
s month) month) (end of 
Instal- | Charge month) 


account 


Cash ment 


100 

82 2 ,000, 599, 000, 000 

71 /000, 508,000,000 

66 fi 534, 000: :000 

68 
101 907,0' 
106 256,000,000] 769,000, 619,000,000 
109 44 50, 603,000,000 
146 i ; 485,000,000 
141 y . 849,000,000] 387,000,000 
138 36,000,000) 818,000,000] 351,000,000 
123 769, 000, 000} 470,000,000 
113 730,000,000| 593,000,000 
130 F0' 000, 000] 622,000,000 


156 340,000,000! 820,000,000" 660,000,000 


‘Life Insurance in Force in the United States 


Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia; figures do not include business of 
¥ foreign companies operating in the United States 


Ordinary Policies* Industrial Policies Group Policies All Policies 


f No. A 
112, #35368 681 } F359.2: 271| 97,629,440] 71,642,128 
shoidize ga: 2 oo cd mae ‘408 "886,029| 122,212,773|107. 948.778 
76,780,238 944658] 1 5,390| 29,713 ‘408, aes — 762, +622)103,154,370 


71,918,829 


'381'535|125,793,811|117,794,384 
iz. 029;481|130, ¥ 1,036 124,673,237 
166,067|130,332,848 


24'446,301|147, 539,905 |149,071,402 
877 |22,769,786 154,306,989 155,722,776 
4 128,196,470) 162 1658, 3071174,553,352 


7 inary pasiness of Tdusirial companies Bad the Sener busines, of United States comp? 


es S, 
ludi licies re increased idend additions—Group, $6,111,373,- 
fe a $16, ip to b40, ee Ro eae $4, Tue, 409,033; total, oF 129,323,352. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Developmen 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—Jchn J. McCloy, President; ok 


Garner, Vice President. Address, Washington 25, D. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (also known as the World Bank) was 
established under Articles of Agreement formulated 
by 44 nations at the United Nations Monetary 
Finance Conference at Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
shire, (July 1-22, 1944). United States participa- 
tion in the Bank was authorized by the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act, approved August 4, 1945. 

The Articles of Agreement of the Bank entered 
into force Dec. 27, 1945 and the Bank for- 
Mally began operations on June 25, 1946 with an 
authorized capital of $10,000,000,000, of which 
$7,670,000,000 had been subscribed by 38 of the 
nations represented at the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence. Since that time seven other countries have 
become members of the Bank, bringing the total 
capital subscriptions to $8,224,500,000, of which 20 
per cent has been paid in, 2 per cent in gold or 
dollars and 18 per cent in the currencies of the 
member countries. This paid-in portion of the 
Capital subscription may be used by the Bank in 
certain cases for making loans. Other loans are 
financed out of funds borrowed in the capital 
markets of the world. The remaining 80 per cent 
of the Bank’s subscribed capital is reserved to 
meet the Bank’s obligations. The total amount out- 
standing of guarantees, participations in loans and 
direct loans made by the Bank may not be in- 
creased at any time to an amount in excess of the 
total unimpaired subscribed capital, reserves and 
surplus of the Bank. at : 

The aims of the Bank, as stated in its Articles oi 
Agreement, are: 


To assist in the reconstruction and development 
of territoriesyof members by facilitating the in- 
vestment of capital for productive purposes, ,in- 
cluding the restoration of economies destroyed 
or disrupted by war, the reconversion of pro- 
ductive facilities to peacetime needs and the 
encouragement of the development of produc- 
tive facilities and resources in less developed 
countries. 


To promote private foreign investment by means 
of guarantees or participations in loans and 
other investments made by private investors; 
and when private capital is not available on 
reasonable terms. to supplement private invest- 
ment by providing, on suitable conditions, fi- 
mance for productive purposes out of its own 
capital, funds raised by it and its other re- 
sources. 


To promote the long range balanced growth of 
international trade and the maintenance of 
equilibrium in balances of payments by en- 
couraging international investment for the de- 
velopment of the productive resources of mem- 
bers, thereby assisting in raising productivity, 
the standard of living and conditions of labor 
in their territories. 


To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it 
in relation to international loans through other 
channels so that the more useful and urgent 


projects, large and small alike, will be = 
with first. : 


To conduct its operations with due regard | 
effect of international investment on_ bi 
conditions in the territories of member: 
in the immediate postwar years, to assis 
bringing about a smooth transition from 2% 
time to a peacetime economy. = 


The Bank made its first loan on May 9, 
$250.000,000 grant to Credit National, a sem 
French corporation, to assist in financing 
program for the general reconstruction a2 
velopment of its productive facilities and res 
The loan, which is guaran by the Repu 
France, bears interest at 314 per cent and ij 
amortized by semi-annual payments beginnil 
vember 1, 1952 and calculated to retire t) 
loan by maturity, May 1, 1977. In additic 
Bank charges a commission of 1 per cent pé 
to be set aside in a special reserve fund fe 
tingencies. Three other loans were grary 
August 1947, comprising $195,000,000 to the N 
lands; $40,000,000 to Denmark and $12,000 
Luxemburg. All of these are 314 po cent: 
with amortization provisions calculated tov 
each loan by maturity in 1972. The 1 pew 
commission to be set aside in the speci 
fund is charged against each, as well. 

The United State has subscribed to a 
portion of the Bank’s capital stock the 
other member country. Its subscription 
$3,175,000,000 of which it has paid*in 20 pe 
or $635,000,000. The United States subs 
is 38.60 per cent of total capital subscriptio: 
four next largest subscribers are the United 
dom, China, France and India. The pr 
office of the Bank is located in Washington 
The Bank also has a branch office in New 
and a temporary office at Basle, Switzerlanm 


The Bank’s members are: 


Australia Iran 
Belgium Iraq 
po Italy 

poe Lebanon 
eae Luxemburg 
Chile A 
China Mexico 
Colombia Netherlands 
Costa Rica Nicaragua 
Cuba orway 
Czechoslovakia Panama 
Denmark Paraguay 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


Peru ’ 
Philippine Repubi 


Egypt Poland 

El Salvador Syria 

Ethiopia Turkey 

France Union of South A 
Greece United Kingdom | 
Guatemala United States | 
Honduras Uruguay 

Iceland Venezuela i} 
India Yugoslavia 


The International Monetary Fund y 
IMF—International Fund—Camille Gutt, Managing Director and Chairman of Executive Dim 


Address, Washington 6, D. C. 

The International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished in terms of Articles of Agreement adopted 
by 44 nations at the Bretton Woods Conference 
(July, 1944.) The Articles of Agreement came 
into force (Dec. 27, 1945) and at the time of the 
first meeting of the Executive Directors (May 6, 
1946) 38 countries had ‘become members. Seven 
poeniries joined later. 

€ main purposes of the Fund, as set out 
in the Articles of Agreement, are:’ (1) pro- 
mote international monetary cooperation through 
a permanent institution which proyides machinery 
for consultation and collaboration on interna- 
tional monetary problems, and, more specifically, 
(2) to promote exchange stability and avoid 
competitive exchange depreciation, (3) to assist 
in the establishment of a multilateral system of 
payments in respect of current transactions, which 
Means the eventual elimination of restrictions 
on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, io draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
Shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
ot any disequilibrium which may from time to 
time arise in their balances of payments, 

The Fund obtains its resources from the pay- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 
Woods. Each member pays in gold either 25 per 


cent of its quota or 10 per cent of its net: 
holdings of gold and U. S. dollars, whichs 
the smaller, and the remainder in the me 
own currency, The aggregate of members’ qui 
of June 30, 1947, was equivalent to $7721.5 1 
The total subscriptions paid on that date ama 
to the equivalent of $6535 million, of which — 
million was held by the Fund in gold. The 
ing rights of members are determined by res 
+o ey quotas, after payment of their sui 
Si y 
Members are under an obligation, ond 
foreign exchange values of their currencie 
been agreed with the Fund, to make no 
in their exchange rates without consultatiox 
the Fund. The Fund, however, is not en’ 
object if the proposed change does not 
10 per cent of the original par value. Agre 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946) 
members, to which four others have 
quently been added. The first exchange tz! 
BS she ae inyahied bales a $50 mil 
nee, and o million an 5 illiol 
Netherlands. - eae 
Of the thirteen Executive Directors of the 
five represent the members with the 
quotas, United States, United Kingdom 
France and India. The voting power of © 
ecutive Directors is poe eerie prope 
to the quotas of the member or. mem) 
they represent. The United States 
therefore entitled to cast 31.68 per 
total votes of the executive directors. 
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next page, are in Sa Mean Time, except as other- 


ated, and are made expressly for The World Almanac by H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. ©. 
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ndar for 1949 
<f Sigls - e/3]/ s/s | i] 3) )9 
af ef§) 213) slais leig/$|3/5 an e/F o/s sl ely 
a) 3 } 3} lola 5 S/S cit | o/s) o a 
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3] 4] 5! 6 7/8) 7.8 3| 4] 5)6] 7] 8|.9) | 2) 3) 4(°5] 671 8 
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7|18|19|20 2 121/22) 17/|18|19/20/21/22/23 16] 17/18} 19]20]21|22 
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“Ya oe as a us, mt Aaa ae eh O/ST eae ee 
Berth 2t S 5] 6 .| 1} 2] 3] 415) 6Nov.|..|..1 3 4| 5 
1 7] 8] 9110 7|_8|_9|10)11|12|13| 6| 7) 8} 9}10]11/12 
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temperate zones, these are four in number: 
Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning 
ly at the vernal equinox, the summer 
. the autumnal equinox and the winter 
- for which, in the north temperate zone, 
oximate dates are March 21, June 21, 
23, and December 21. 
the south temperate zone, the vernal equinox 
beginning of spring is September 23, the 
solstice or the beginning of summer is 
21, and So on. 
tth’s axis continually points in the sami 
‘and if the axis were perpendicular to th the 
the earth’s orbit around the sun there 
no change of asons. Day and night 
verywhere be of equal length and equable 
of temperature would prevail. 
axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
the orbit, and only in March and Sep- 
the axis at right angles to the direction 


months occur the equinoxes, when day 
ht are equal the world over. 

, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ toward 
and the days in the northern hemisphere 
han the nights; at the same time, the 
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The Seasons 


days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 
the nights. 

In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away 
from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
time the nights in the southern “hemisphere are 
shorter than the days. 

The heating influence of the sun increases with 
the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is. 
therefore, at the time of the simmer solstice. 

In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 
received by day far exceeds the loss through 
Tadiation by night, and it is not until July or 
August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 

In ber, the heat received by day fails to 
make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
January or February that gain and loss become 
equal and the thermometer ceases to show a 
downward tendency. 

The seasons in 1948 (Eastern Standard Time) be- 
gin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March ok 
11:57 A. M.; Summer Solstice (Summer), June 2 


tember 22, 10:22 P. ; Winter Solstice a Bee 
December zai, 5:34 P Mt. 
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Daily Calendar, 1948 


Ist Month JANUARY 31 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 4 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for Calenda 
gz || Soe | seevem cis. || ymamtiasons, |) comma 
: = ay eerie Seren eset ga Missouri ‘Kansas, Louisiana, 4 
2) = |jogoany wasn | eciang ins, || Revade: aaa || | auiaons 
4 | a alifornia || Southern Cz 
s| 3 “hy porns ne ee ee | 

un , Sur 
| 2 || Sus, | Sea focal] Sue, | Sat S| kee | Sees [ES mises | See 
i 5 mila. wig. M.An. M.\\z. M.\H. M.\H. M.\|H. M.\AE 
a Th Ye 96| 4 37\10 38 7 25| 4 42|10 40|| 7 19| 4 48/10 42! 7 a) 5 
Q| Fr 7 29| 4 38111 50|| 7 25| 4 43/11 50 ta 19| 4 49|11 50]| 7 2) 5 
3, Sa 7 99) 4 39|.. ..|| 7 25| 4 44)... 7 19) 4 50]... feet dat 
4) S$ 7 99| 4 40|12 59|| 7 25| 4 45/12 58|| 7 19 4 51|12 57|| 7 3/5 
5| M 7 99| 4 41| 2 7|| 7 25| 4 46] 2 5|| 7 19) 4 52/2 2) 7 3/5 
6| Tu 7 99| 4 42) 3 15|| 7 25| 4 47| 3 12)| 7 19] 4 53 3 8 23S 
7) W 7 29| 4 43) 4 21|| 7 25| 4 48| 4 17|| 7 19] 4 54 4 13/| 7. 315 
Se Th 7 29| 4 44| 5 25|| 7 25| 4 49| 5 20)| 7 19) 4 55 5 14 7 3) 51] 
9} Fr 7 99| 4 45) 6 26|| 7 24) 4 50] 6 20|| 7 19) 4 56 6 14) 7 3) Bea 
10| Sa 7 99| 4 46| 7 20\| 7 24) 4 51] 7 14) 7 19] 4.57] 7 9) 7 3) 51 
11) 5 7 98| 4 47] sets || 7 24] 4 52] sets || 7 19| 4 58] sets || 7 3) 51 
12} M 7 98| 4 48) 5 57|| 7 23] 4 53] 6 3)) 7 19] 4 59 6 10)| 7 3) 51 
13} Tu 7 28 4 49| 7 O|| 7 23) 4 54| 7 5]/ 718! 5 O| 710) 7 3) 51 
14, W 7 971 4501 8 2i| 7 23| 4 55! 8 5]| 718] 5 1) 8 10) 7 2) 51 
15| Th 7 971 4 521 9 4/| 7 22/4 56/9 GI 71815 2|/9 917 2) 51 
16} Fr 7 26) 4 53/10 6|| 7.22| 4 58/10 7|| 7 17] 5 3|10 91) 7 2151 
7 ca 7 26) 4 54/11 8i| 7 21) 4 59]11 8|| 7 17) 5 4/11 8] 7 €2) 51 
18} S ee AS 5laa ot ek) ee Olle 16 S25 ioe { Liesrt 
19} M 7 25| 4 56/12 13]| 7 20| 5 1|12 12]! 7 16] 5 6/12 10) 7 1) 5% 
20; Tu 7 94) 4 58| 1 20] 7 20/5 2) 117|| 7 15) 5 7) 115) 7 1) 52 
21) W 7 24| 4 59] 2 31|| 7 19| 5 3] 2 @8I| 7 15| 5 8) 2 QA 7 O| 52 
22| Th 7 23| 5 O| 3 45|/| 7 19) 5 5) 3 41 7 14,5 9) 3 35/7 0} S34 
23) Fr 7 2315 2) 4 59/1 7191 5 6] 4 54)| 7 14/5 10] 4 47)| 7 0) 53 
24) Sa 7 22| 5 31-6 9}. 7 18| 5 7} 6° 3H 7 181 5 12) 5 Sv G59 sor 
95) S 7 21| 5 4 rises || 7 17] 5 8]rises |} 7 12} 5 13| rises || 6 59) 5 2 
26) M 72015 6] 5 35||.7 16] 5 9] 5 39]| 7 12] 5 14] 5 45)| 6 58] 52 
Q7| Tu 719) 5 7| 6 57|| 7 16] 511] 7 Oj] 7 11] 5 15) 7 5]] 6 58) 52 
28) W 7 19| 5 8| 8 17|| 7 15| 5 12] 8 19]! 7 10] 5 16] 8 23]| 6 57) 52 
99| Th 7 18| 5 9] 9 33|| 7 14) 5 13] 9 34|| 7 10) 5 17| 9 35)]| 6 57) 52 
30| Fr 7 17| 5 11/10 46)| 7 13) 5 14/10 45]! 7 9] 5 18)10 46)| 6 56) 5 ¢ 
311 Sa 7 161 5 12'11 57|} 7 12' 5 16/11 55il 7 8! 5 19'11 53]| 6 56| 5 2 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H 


1 |12 3 20 S$. 12 6.31 14 |12 8 56 20 112 10 57 26 

8. 12 3.49 9 |12 6 57 15 12 918 21 |12 11 15 Q7 

S$ |12 4:17 TO. 12). "F522 16 |12 9 39 22 |12 11 32/| 28 

4 |12 4 44 ll |12 7 46 17 +|12 10 O 23 112 11 48 29 

o. [f2. 5 12 12 112 8 10 18 |12 10 20 GA. \T2 12553 30 

6 |12 5 39 13 #112 8 33 19 |12 10 39 25 |12 12 18 Si. 

7 2 6 5il 

Twilight 

Place a Jan.) Begins Ends j\Jan.) Begins Ends Jan.| Begins ; 
; HM. | HM. || © | & wm | mM, HM. | 
Boston..... 548.| 619 || 11| 549 | 627 ||\e1| 545 |) 


629 || a1] 5 43 | 
542 | 624 || 11] 544 | 632 || 911 5 42 © 
535 | 632 


Washington. 


1 

New York..| 1 5 45 6 2i 11 5 47 
1 

Charleston..| 1 


5 36 


: ‘ MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ast Quarter......... 3D. 6H. 13M, A.M. F 
New Moon 2 it ieetectunt® ME | Pu’ Mounts oy an 


Morning Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Eyening Stare Mercury venugh =m 
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FEBRUARY 29 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, _ Washington, Charleston, 
New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ilinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Washington, and Wyoming, and Central California Southern California 
Oregon Northern California 


Sun Sun |Moon)! Sun } Sun ;Moon|| Sun} Sun Moon Sun |} Sun |Moon 


_ || Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises'| Sets [R.&S 
H. M.\H. M.|H. Mila. M.\H.M.\H. «\\H. .\H. la. \lx. |e. lH. M, 
5 14] 5 13]... 711) 5.17)... 7 7| 5 21)... ..|] 6 56] 5 32)..°.. 
M 7 13; 5 15} 1 5]; 7 10} 5 18} 1 3H 7 6] S 22] 1 Ol] 6 55| 5 33/19 40 
Pu 7.12| 5 16! 2 13]/} 7 9) 5 20 210|| 7 5).5 23] 2 Sil 6 54) 5 34] 1 51 
ie 7 11) 5.17) 3 19)| 7 8| 5 21] 3 14)| 7 4] 5 24] 3 8Il 6 58] 5 35} @ 451 
"I 7 10) 5 19) 4 20)| 7 7] 5 22; 4 15/7 315 26) 4 8i] 6 531 5 36] 3 48 
‘TY 7 9) 5 20 5 16} 7 6) 5 23) 5.10)| 7 2] 5 27) 5 4 6 52) 5 37) 4 43 
aaa 5.21) 6 4) 7 5) 5 24 5 591 7 11 5 28] 5 52 6 51] 5 38) 5 32 
7 7| 5 23| 6 45)) 7 4] 5 26] 6 40}} 7 0} 5 29) 6 34/| 6 50] 5 39] 6 15 
7 35| 5 24} sets || 7 2] 5 27] sets |] 6 59] 5 30] sets |] 6 49] 5 40} sets 
7 4) 5 25 5 55|/ 7 1} 5 28] 5 59)| 6 58! 5 31| 6 3)]| 6 49) 5 41] 6 15 
7 3) 5 27| 6 57|| 7 +O} 5 29] 7 O|] G6 57] 5 33] 7 4}| 6 48) 5 41) 7 11 
7 2| 5 28| 7 59|| 6 59| 5 31| 8 1)| 6 56 5 34) 8 3) 6 47] 5 42) 8 6 
7 0} 5.2919 11 6 57 5 32) 9 2\| 6 55 5 351 9 2|| 6 46] 5 43) 9 2 
6 59| 5 30/10 4)| 6 56 5 33/10 3)| 6 54 5 36/10 2)| 6 45| 5 44| 9 59 
= jj 6 58} 5 32/11 91| 6 55! 5 34/11 8|) 6 53) 5 37/11 5]| 6 441 5 45/10 58 
m1 G6 56) 5 33|.. ..|| 6 54] 5 35)... ..|| 6 59] 5 3sl.. 6 43| 5 46/11 59 
u 6 55| 5 34/12 17]|| 6 53] 5 37)12 14) 6 50} 5 39|12 11)} 6 42) 5 47). 
Wi || 6 54) 5 35] 1 28]| 6 51] 5 38] 1 24)) 6 49) 5 40) 1 19] 6 41) 5 48) 1 8 
Ch 6 52) 5 37] 2 39]| 6 49] 5 39] 2 34) 6 48] 5 41] 2 28)| 6 40} 5 49) 2 10 
tr || 6 51| 5 38] 3 49]] 6 48] 5 40| 3 44|| 6 47] 5 42] 3 37/| 6 39] 5 49] 3 16 
- |} 6 49| 5 39] 4 53/| 6 47) 5 41 447 6 45 5 43! 4 41]} 6 38) 5 50] 4 20 
6 47| 5 40} 5 47|| 6 45) 5 43) 5 41]| 6 44) 5 44] 5 35]| 6 37) 5 51) 5 17 
6 46| 5 42] 6 30]| 6 44] 5 44] 6 26)| 6 42} 5 45) 6 21|| 6 36] 5 52) 6 6 
6 45| 5 43] rises || 6 42) 5 45] rises || 6 41} 5 46) rises || 6 35} 5 53] rises 
6 43] 5 44] 7 6Gj| 6 41) 5 46].7 7|| 6 40} 5 47} 7 9|| 6 33) 5 54) 7 14 
6 41| 5 45] 8 23}| 6 39) 5 47| 8 23)| 6 38| 5 48/ 8 23]| 6 32) 5 54) 8 23 
6 40} 5 47) 9 37}| 6 38! 5 48) 9 36)| 6 36| 5 49| 9 34|| 6 31) 5 55) 9 30 
6 38| 5.48/10 49)| 6 36) 5 50/10 47)| 6 35) 5 50/10 44|| 6 30} 5 56/10 35 
6 37| 5 49 6 35) 5 51/11 57!) 6 33) 5 51111 531i 6 29| 5 57111 39 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of | f} Day of | Day of 


1} 
H. M. S.|Month|H. M. S.||Month|H, M, S. 


| Dayo 
MonthH. M. S.||Month 
7 (12 14 13|! 13 |12 14 21 19 |12 14 2 95. S12 ASS rs 
8 |12 14 16 14 /12 14 20) 20 |12 13 56 26.25 So ie 
9 112 14 19 15 |12 14 18)} 21 |12 13 49 OF + ie ae oe 
10 |12 14 21 16 |12 14 15)} 22 |12 13 42 98 |12 12 47 
11 |12 14 22 17 +|12 14 11 23 |12 13 34 29° \12- 12365 
12 112 14 22 18 !12 14 7) 24 112 13 26 


‘Twilight 
Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.) Begins Ends — 
H. M. J 2 eo HH. M. . Di H. M. A. M. 


1 | 21 | Sab vga 
1 | a1| 515 | 712 
2 || 21] 5 16 |. 7 12 
4 


HH, 
5 38 6 49 11 5. 29 ¥ 
5 37 6 50 11 5 28 4, 
5 35 6 52 11 5 27 7 
5.31 6 56 11 5 QA 7 


MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
beartor 1p. TH. 31M. P.M. | First Quarter.......- 17D. 8H. 55M. 
9 10 2 P.M. 24 


ae Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. 


,* eM 
. 


100 Daily Calendar, 1948 4 ieee 
| 3rd Month MARCH oes 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


| bs] Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Colones: 

: S| EF |) wet Ring, || NGommeetican’’ || vurinia, Kentucky, || Genii Alb 

| Se N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Oblo, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiang, 
2 | g |iMiohigan, Wisconsin! Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and’ || Arizona. 5 

§ : : : 

S| 3 || Westngten ane || avomitern California |} Ce | 
| 2 |) sua) See Broce | Sue | S88 (wee ee. | Soe [Ree ise, | Seen 
$8 le muilg<. Milq. M|H. M\ HOM. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. | A. 
1, M *§ 36| 5 50/12 1|| 6 34) 5 52). 6 33} 5 53)... .-|| 6 28) 55} 
Q) Tu 6 34) 5 51/ 1 10]! 6 32) 5 53) 1 41) 6 32) 5 54) 1 OO} 6 27) & 54 
Slee WY' 6 32| 5 52] 2 15|| 6 31) 5 54] 2. 8i| 6 30) 5 55) 2 3)) 6 25) 5 5h 
4) Th 6 31| 5 54| 3 13/| 6 29] 5 55] 3 6] 6 28] 5 56) 3 1)| 6 24) & 5k 
5} Fr 6 29| 5.55| 4 4i| 6 28) 5 56] 3 57|| 6 27) 5 57] 3 52) 6 23 6 
6| Sa 6 27| 5 56| 4 46/| 6 26) 5 57| 4 41]| 6 25] 5 58) 4 35)| 6 22) 6 
7 S 6 26] 5 57| 5 21|| 6 24) 5 58] 5 16]| 6 24) 5 59) 5 111) 6G 21/6 
si M 6 241 5 58] 5 51)| 6 23] 5 59] 5 47|| 6 22) 6 0} 5 43! 6 19) 6 
9| Tu || 6 22] 5 59] 6 16)| 6 21] 6 0} 6 13)| 6 21) 6 1) 6 10) 6 18) 6G 
10| W 6 20| 6 1] sets || 6 20] 6 1) sets || 6 19} G6 2) sets|]}/ 6 17/6 . 
11} Th 6 19} 6 2| 6 54|| 6 18) 6 3] 6 55)| 6 18} 6 3) 6 56)| 6 16) G 
12) Fr 6 17| 6 3] 7 58/| 6 16) 6 4] 7 57|| 6 16/6 4) 757) G614,6 | 
13). Sa 6 15/6 4|9 2)|6 1516 5) 9 O|] 6 156 5) 8 59) 613;6 | 
14, S$ 6 14, 6 5/10 10!| 6 13] 6 6/10 6|| 6 13) 6 610 4) 6 12/6 
15) M 6 12| G6 6|11 19|| 6 12) 6 7/11 15)| 6 11) G6 7|11 11)| 6 11) 6 
16) Tu |} 6 10}6 7... ..)) 6 10)6 8.. ..1)}610)6 8... ..|)6 96 | 
17, W 6 816 9/12 30])| 6 8| 6 9/12 25) 6 8 6&6 912 20/6 8 6 - 
18} Th || 6 7| 6 10] 1 40) 6 7 6 10) 1 33))} 6 7 6 10) 1 28) 6 7 61 
19) Fr 6 5| 6 11] 2 44)| 6 5] 6 11) 2 37|| 6 5) 6 11) 2 32)| 6 5) 61 
20| Sa 6 3] 6 12) 3 40)| 6 3] 6 12) 3 33/| 6 4) 6 12) 3 28)| 6 4 6 1 
21, 8 6 2 6 13)-4 25|)| 6 2 6 13} 4 20) 6 2 6 13) 4 15)| 6 3 6 1! 
22| M 6 0| 6 14/5 2 6 O} 6 14] 4 58]| 6 O} 6 14) 4 55)| G6 1) 6 1 
23) Tu 5 58) 6 16] 5 33}; 5 59) 6 15) 5 30}| 5 59|.6 15) 5 28)| 6 Oj 6 1 
24) W || 5 56) 6 17) rises || 5 57] 6 16) rises || 5 57| 6 16| rises || 5 59] 6 11 
95), Th 5 55) 6 18] 7.10) 5 55) 6 17) 7 9) 5 56) 6 17) 7 10)) 5 57) 6 1 
26, Fr 5 53) 6 19] 8 26)| 5 54) 6 18] 8 24]| 5 54) 6 18] 8 22)| 5 56) 6 1! 
27| Sa 5 51) 6 20) 9 40)| 5 52) 6 19] 9 37]|-5 52) 6 19] 9 33)| 5 55] 6 1 
281 S 5 49] 6 21/10 52)| 5 50) 6 20/10 47|| 5 51) 6 20)10 44|| 5 53) 6 1 
29| M 5 48) 6 23).. 5 49) 6 22/11 55]| 5 49) 6 21/11 50)! 5 52) 6 1) 
30} Tu 5 46} 6 24/12 1]| 5 47) 6 23).. _.|| 5 48) 6 22).. ..]| 5 51) 6 11 
311 W 5 441 6 25| 1 3]! 5 461 6 24112 57|| 5 461 6 23112 51\| 5 50! 6 1) 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


_ Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month /H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S. ||Month|H. M. S. Month H. M. S. ||Month |H# 


ko j12 12 24 8 12 10 49)| 14 |12 914]! 90 |12 7 29/| 96 {14 
2 |12 12 12 9 {12 10°34]|, 15 |12 8 57|| 21 |12 711|) 27 |1% 
3 {12 11 59)) 10 |12 10 19]| 16 |12 8 40]| 92 |12 6 53/| 98 laa 
‘ 12.1146) 11 |12 10 3|/ 17 |12 8 23/| 93 |12 6 35\| 29 (a4 
6 
7 


12 11 32); 12 |12 9 47|) 18 |12 8 5\| 94 l12 6 17/1 30 (a4 
12 11 18) 13 |12 9 31]| 19 [12 7 .47]| 95 l12 5 58\| 31 11 


1211 4 
Twilight , 
Place Mar. Begins — Ends Mar.) Begins Ends Mar.| Begins 
H. M. Hue WN lagen H. M. . M. 
Boton:..| 1) 5 8 | 723 | 1} 445 | a6 Ilopteaeemmel 
New York.) 1) 5 4 | 722 | 11] 446 | 735 || 91] 4 99 | | 
_ Washington) 1] 5 5 | 721 || 11| 449 | 732 |l a1] 430 | | 
Charleston ..! . 1 SEG 7 20 ll 4 54 Ti27 Q1 4 40 


MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Last Quarter ....... 2D, 11H. 35M A.M. | Fir, 
; . 5 -M. st Quarter ...... fs 
Deering sintecaiGreny, nipter. PM Fo gaat saane 1 arn iu 
: ; E , ars—Venus, h 


ae Daily Calendar, 1948 101 
Month APRIL 30 Days 
1 aie (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 


To obiain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for 
Boston, 
oe arent. 


Calendar for 
New York City. 
Connecticut” 
Pennsylvania, Ohlo, 
Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and 
Northern California 


Caleridar for 
Washington, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 
Central California 


N. and'S. Dakota 
Washington, and 
Oregon 


Calendar for 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Loulsiana, Arkansas 
Texas, New Mexico 
Arizona, and 
Southern California 


Sun Sun , Sun |Moon)) Sun Sun ;Moon)| Sun ; Sun ;|Moon 
Sets Rises | Sets R.&S.| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |[R.&S. 
JH. 20) 8. Mj} H. wf.) HH. M.\H. M.|| a. M)H. M.|H. M.\| 8. M.\H. | HM 
43) 6 26) 1 59|| 5 44] 6 25] 1 52/| 5 45] 6 23] 1 47]| 5 48] 6 20] 1 93 
41| 6 27| 2 45|| 5 42] 6 26| 2 38\| 5 44| 6 24] 2 33/| 5 47| 6 211 2 11 
39| 6 28| 3 24!) 5 41) 6 27] 3 18|| 5 42) 6 25] 3 13/| 5 45] 6 22| 2 53 
37| 6 30] 3 55|| 5 39] 6 28| 3 49|| 5 40] 6 26] 3 45|| 5 44] 6 221 3 20 
36] 6 31) 4 21|| 5 37) 6 29) 4 17) 5 38) 6 27| 4 14) 5 43 6 23) 4 1 
34| 6 32) 4 42 5 36) 6 30 4 40| 5 37) 6 28] 4 38] 5 49] 6 24] 4 29 
326 335 3) 5 34/6 31/5 | 5 35] 6 2915 || 5 40| 6 24| 4 56 
31| 6 34| 5 23| 5 33] 6 32| 5 23) 5 34! 6 30) 5 23/| 5 39] 6 25| 5 22 
29| 6 35) sets || 5 31| 6 33] sets || 5 32 6 31) sets || 5 38) 6 26) sets 
27| 6 36 8 0) 5 29) 6 34) 7 57) 5 31] 6 32) 7 56) 5 87) 6 27) 7 45 
26 6 37| 9 10| 5 28, 6 35, 9 G| 5 29) 6 33| 9 3\| 5 35) 6 27/ 8 49 
24) 6 3910 21| 5 26) 6 3610 16| 5 28 6 34/10 11]| 5 34) 6 28] 9 54 
23| 6 40|11 33|) 5 25) 6 37\11 26) 5 26) 6 35,11 21/| 5 33) 6 29/10 59 
21} 6 41|.. .|| 5 23; 6 38... ..|| 5 25| 6 36|.. ..|| 5 32] 6 29).. 
19| 6 42,12 39) 5 21| 6 39,12 31 5 24| 6 37/12 261 5 31] 6 30112 3 
18, 6 43| 1 36) 5 20, 6 41). 1 29|| 5 22) 6 38) 1 24| 5 291 6 31) 1 2 
16| 6 44) 2 24) 5 18] 6 42) 2 18] 5 21) 6 39) 2 13/| 5 28] 6 31] 1 56 
14 6 45, 8 $|| 5 17) 6 43) 2 57 5 19] 6 40) 2 54/| 5 27] 6 32] 2 38 
13| 6 46 3 34] 5 15| 6 44| 3 31) 5 18) 6 41| 3 28 5 26| 6 33) 3 16 
11| 6 47, 4 0| 5 14] 6 45| 3 58 5 16] 6 42) 3 57/| 5 25] 6 34] 3 50 
10, 6 49 4 25)| 5 12) 6 46, 4 24| 5 15] 6 43) 4 25|| 5 24) 6 34) 4 25 
8, 6 50| rises || 5 11| 6 47) rises|| 5 14) 6 44) rises|| 5 22) 6 35) rises 
7| 6 51| 7 16/ 5 10) 6 48 7 12) 5 12 6 45| 7 10) 5 21) 6 36) 6 59 
5| 6 52| 8 29) 5 8 6 49 8 25| 5 11| 6 46 8 21 5 20| 6 36| 8 6 
4] 6 53) 9 41// 5 7 6 50, 9 36) 5 10 6 47) 9 31) 5 19) 6 37) 9 11 
2| 6 54/10 48 5 5) 6 51/10 42|| 5 8 6 4810 36) 5 18) 6 38/10 14 
1| 6 55/11 49|| 5 4| 6 52/11 41|| 5 7| 6 49/11 36) 5 17] 6 39/11 13 
ole s6).. ..|5 21 653|.. ..|| 5 6| 6 50|.. ..|| 5 16| 6 39]. 
58| 6 57/12 40/| 5 1) 6 54/12 33) 5 5 é sili? 27|| 5 15| 6 40/12 4 
57| 6 58| 1 21|| 5 0} 6 55] 1 15/1 5 31 6 52} 1 9i| & 14] 6 41/12 49 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Bence Ss. Man HH. M. S. Month H. M. Ss. Month H. M. S. 
é|| 13 (12 029] 19 |11 59 4]| 95 |11 57 54 
49|| 14 [12 014] 20 |11 58 51]! 26 |11 57 48 
33|| 15 (12.0 Oj] 21 |11 58 39) 27 |11 57 34 
16 16 {11 59 45]} 22 {11 58 27|| 28 |11 57 25 
0} 17 |11 59 31)) 28 /11 58 15|| 29 |11 57 16 
45| 18 |11 59 17\| 94 1/11 58 aii 30 lll 57 8 
Twilight 

Ends Apr. Begins Ends Apr.; Begins Ends 

H..M. HM | HM. H.M. | HM 

ees 4 11 3 46 8 16 21 3 25 8 31 

so || 111 °3.50 |} 813 -|| 21] 38%] 8 2 

7 55 11 S55 8 7 21 3 38 8 20 

7 44 11 4 9 (ees 21 3 56 8 2 
MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD an, aa Pia ap 

tick Oe 1D. 5H. 25M. A.M. |; First SNARE sk ap ee F 5 i f 
MO ER SR Se Acre name MRR a 


Mercury, Jupiter. 


11 
Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn, 


Daily Calendar, 1948 
MAY 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 - 


5th Month 


Calendar} 


Calendar for 
S13 || CBR |] New Work Clty, |] vtieemnettiey, |! cosmtin ats 
S z New England, Connesn ce, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, 
= N. Y, State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New ) 
@ £ ||Michigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, _ nols, Nevada, and Arizona, « 
s rs) N, and S. eae Sonne. aa Central California Southern Cz 
s| % ato fet dene Northern California ae 
bm 3 
2| & |i goa) gua Mazel Sem.) Sue Mace! Sue.) Sos MP sce | Sees | 
7 - M||\H. Mla. M.\H. M.||H. M.| A. M.| 8. M.|| 2. ME MI 
1| Sa Heel 'a “ol 1 55i| 4 58] 6 56| 1 50|| 5 2 6 52] 1 45|| 5 13) 6 42 
a S || 4547 1| 2 24/| 4 57| 6 57| 2 19|| 5 1] 6 53] @ 16) 5 12) 6 42 
3) M 4 53) 7 2) 2 46 4 56] 6 58| 2 44/| 5 0} 6 54} 2 40]| 5 11] 6 42 
al Tu | 45117 3/3. 7|| &55|-7 0| 3 5|| 4 59} 6 55) 3 4]/ 5 10) 6 4 
s| w || 45017 4| 3 27|| 4 53| 7 1| 8 26|| 4 58] 6 56) 3 26] 5 9) 6 4a 
6| Th 4 49| 7 5| 3 47|| 4 52.7 2) 3 47 4 57| 6 57| 3 48}) 5 8] 6 45 
7 Fr 4 481 7 6| 4 8|| 4 51) 7 3) & 9] 4 55) 6 58) 4 12) 5 7 6 46 
8) Sa 4 46| 7 7} sets || 4 50) 7 4} sets || 4 54) 6 59) sets || 5 7 6 4% 
9 6OCUS 4 45| 7 8| 8 9|| 449) 7 5] 8 3/| 4 53) 7 0} 7 59)| 5 6 G 48 
10| ‘Ml 4 44 7 9| 9 21|| 4 481 7 6| 9 15] 4 52) 7 119 10) 5 5) 6 4a 
hee Da 4 43) 7 10/10 31|| 4 47) 7. 7/10 24]| 4 51) 7 2)10 19)) 5 4) 6 4s 
121 W || 4 49 7 11/11 33|| 4 46] 7 8|11 25|| 4 50) 7 3/11 20) 5 3] 6 5q 
13). Th AA Fe12)—5 0.4) 4545)°7, Shc. 449) 7 4|.....|]| & 3) 6 5% 
14) Fr 4 40] 7 13/12 24|| 4 44) 7 10)12 17|| 4 48) 7 5/12 12 5 2) 6 515 
15} Sa || 4 391 7.14| 1 4/| 4 43] 7 11/12 58|| 4 48] 7 6/12 54/15 1) 6 5a 
16, S 4 38] 7.15] 1 37|| 4 42] 7 12) 1 33]| 4 47) 7 7) 1 30)| 5 O} 6 5m 
17, M 4 37| 7 16| 2 5|| 4 41] 7 13) 2 2 4 46) 7 7) 2 115 O| 6 53 
18}, Tu 4 36] 7 17) 2 29]| 4 40] 7 14} 2 28)| 4 45) 7 8| 2 Q7)| & 59) 6 5 
19} W 4 35| 7 18} 2 52|| 4 39| 7 15) 2 52\) 4 44! 7 9) @ 53] 4 59) 6 5S 
20) Th 4 34) 7 19] 3 15|| 4 38] 7 15} 3 16|| 4 43] 7 10] 3 19] 4 58) 6 55 
21, Fr || 4 33] 7 20] 3.40) 4 37| 7 16) 3 43) 4 43) 7 11) 3 46)| 4 57) 6 5é 
22) Sa 4 32|-7 21| rises || 4 36] 7 17] rises |} 4 42) 7 12] rises |} 4 57) 6 5% 
93) S 4 32) 7 22) 8 31]| 4 36] 7 18} 8 25|]| 4 41) 7.13] 8 20) 4 56] 6 53 
24) M 4 31] 7 23} 9 35]| 4 35! 7 19} 9 28)| 4 41) 7 14] 9 22)| 4 56) 6 5% 
25} Tu 4 30) 7 24/10 31|| 4 34) 7 20/10 23]| 4 40) 7 14/10 18]| 4 56) 6 5% 
26, W 4 29) 7 25/11 17|| 4 34) 7 21/11 10]| 4 39) 7 15/11 5/| 4 55) 6 5% 
27|. Th 4 29] 7 26|11 54|| 4 33! 7 22/11 49|| 4 39) 7 16/11 44]) 4 55) 7 ¢ 
98) Fr BESS! Te QT oe Ml Ay SS] F236 coat SeeSBre oe haeea 454) 7 - 
Q29| Sa 4 28] 7 28/12 24)| 4 32) 7 23/12 20)| 4 38) 7 17/12 16)) 4 54) 7 | 
30} S 4 Q7| 7 29)12 50|| 4 32) 7 24112 46|| 4 37| 7 18/12 43]) 4& 54) 7 : 
31| M 4 26) 7 29| 1 11]| 4 311 7 25!-1 9} 4 37| 7 19] 1 7)) 4 538) Te: 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month |H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.|/|Month|H. M. S.||Month |H 
et S71 8 |11 56 24 14 {11 56 15 20 |11 56 26 96 1h 
2 |11 56 54 9 |11 56 21 1s |1t 56 15 21 |11 56 29 fee | | 
3 \11 56 47 10 |11 56 19 16 |11 56 16 22 |11 56 34 28 |11 
4 (11 56 41 10 OG al 4 17 ‘|11 56 18 23 «|11 56 38 29 jill 
5 j11 56 36)) 12 |11 56 16} 18 {11 56 20)} 24 |11 56 43/1 30 {1m 
Gt 56 32) .13.}11 56 15 19 {11 56 23)} 25 |11 56 49)} 31 Jin 
7 \il 56 38 
Twilight 
Place tay Begins Ends May Begins Ends May, Begins : 
H.M. | #. M. Hu. (| 2m i eo eee 
Bostons....) 71 So 8 50 ll Q 47 9 6 Q1 2 30 
New York..} 1] 8 12 843 || 11 | 2 55 8 59 || 21) 240 | | 
Washington.| 1] 3 20 8 34 TL || ASRS 8 48 21) ree 
Charleston..|_ 1] 3 42 8 13 ll | 3 30 8 23 21! 3 20 
MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 
Bpceeter eas or ag BME | But Mommy case eee oy 


30 : 
Morning Star—Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Se 


WS 


Pie on. mei et 2) AEs , : eS Naa ei ms a 


Daily Calendar, 1948 103 

JUNE 30 Days 
(iocal Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 


2 New Enelsng, eonmectind || vivian Betty tl ‘acre roe 
: N. Y. State, Sas Ohio, Missouri, Kansas. Louisiana, Arkansas, 
i Michigan, Wisconsin. Indiana, Dlinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
2 ae S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and ‘ Arizona, and 
ashington, and Wyoming, and Central California Southern California 
s - Oregon Norchern California 
a ee Se es See 
Ht || Rises | Seco [RRS || ees. | soz Moon Rises | Sere [R-AS || Riess] Seas 
oS |x ujn. wj)aoM|lx. Miz. Min. Mila wig. Mlg.Milawigswlp ow 
Bu || 4 26) 7 30} 1 31\| 4 31) 7 4 36) 7 19|-1 29]| 4 53| 7 3] 1 25 
Ww 4 25} 7 31]. 1 50|| 4 31] 7 4 36] 7 20) 1 51]| 4 53] 7 4) 1 51 
Th || 4 25) 7 32] 2 10)! 4 30) 7 4 36] 7 21] 2 13|] 4 53) 7 4| 2 17 
Fr erg eee) 420 7 4 35| 7 22] 2 87] 4531 7 5] 2 46 
a || 4 24) 7 33) 2 57|| 4 30) 7 4 35] 7 22} 3 5]} 4 5217 5) 3 18 
fo 4 24) 7 34) 3 29|| 4 29) 7 4 35] 7 23} 3 39|| 4 521 7 6] 8 57 
x 4 23! 7 35) sets || 4 29] 7 4 34] 7 23} sets || 4 52] 7 6) sets 
3 4 23) 7 35| 9 22/| 4 29| 7 434] 7 241 9 9]| 4 52] 7-7) 8 46 
W ||. 4 23) 7 4 ri 4 7 25/10 7|| 4 52| 7 7) 9 45 
Ch 4 23] 7 4 7 4 7 25/10 54|| 4 52) 7 8/10 35 
fr || 4 221 7 4 7 4 7 26\11 32/| 4 52/ 7 8/11 18 
Sa || 4 2917 4 7 4 34] 7 26]... 4 52) 7 811 54 
4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 26/12 41 45217 8)... 
M || 4 22/7 4 f 4 7 27/12 32|| 4 52] 7 9/12 97 
4 22| 7 4 7 4 7 27/12 57|| 4 52) 7 9112 57 
W || 4 2217 4 7 4 7 28| 1 23/1 4 5217 9] 1 27 
v: 4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 28] 1 48}| 4 52] 7 10] 1 58 
2 4 22) 7 4 7 4 7 28] 2 18|| 4 52] 7 10) 2 31 
S 429) 7 4 7 4 7 28] 2 50|| 4 52] 7 10) 3 8 
~ 4 23) 7 4 7 4 7 29) rises || 4 52) 7 10! rises 
a || 4 23) 7 4 7 4 7 29) 8 .9|| 4 53| 7 11] 7 46 
pin || 4 23/7 4 7 4 7 29) 8 59/| 4 53) 7 11) 8 36 
my, || 4 23) 7 4 7 4 7 29| 9 41|| 4 53| 7 11| 9 20 
Th 4 931 7 4 7 4 7 29|10 15|| 4 53] 7 11) 9 58 
e |) & 24) 7 4 7 4 7 30/10 44/| 4 54) 7 11/10 31 
4 24! 7 4 7 4 7 30/11 10|| 4 54) 7 12/11 90 
4 25| 7 4 7 4 7 30/11 32|| 4 54) 7 12)11 26 
4 2517 4 7 4 7 30)11 53]) 4 55) 7 12/11 52 
4 26) 7 4 7 4 7 30}. 4 55| 7 12)..°. 
4 26| 7 41/12 13|| 4 7 4 7 30/12 14|| 4 55] 7 12|12 18 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of 


Day of Day of 
M. 


. S.|| Month} H. M. S.}| Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 
7 {ll 58 45 IS" {ll 69. 37 19 j12 1 14!) 96 i200 273h 
8 |11 58 56 14,132 © 9} 20 112 A 271) 26) Nae 
9 |11 59 8 15" J12 “0, 22}|. 21 |12 2 4011 Si eon 
10 \11 59° 20 16, |32 0 35)/ 22 |12 4°52 98) N12 
Tt }il 59 32 17 |12 O 48 QB N12. es SO.) Wize ee 
12 j1l1 59 44 eee FES Nay ST 24 |12 2 18 30: . qR2 Sse 


Ends June; Begins Ends 


a ff ff 


- MM. H. M. é A 
29 | 950 || 91] 2.8 }) Sse 
222 | 937 
924 | 
8 49 


MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


ret rt 4 bow 55M. rt Et Pull Moon... ...3¢5.. 21D. TH. bi A.M. 
Paes 12 40 Last Quarter........ 29 10 AM 
iter. - Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. Spatund. 


if 
ie 


- 


104 Daily Calendar, 1948 


31 
7th Month JULY Nei : 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for Calendar Bs Calendar for Calenda: 


€ Boston, New York City, Washington, Charles i 
| 2 || xewealina, |) concent, || Witonieane” || roinnd, Ap 
2) 2 |genlzen, Wietioto. || foting, rage || Reva ana |) aaa 
8 5 Washington, and’ cone as : Central California Southern Ca! 
° ) fps pe ok, || ee a 
Bi 2 || Se) Sta Ngee | See. | Soe RSS| ee, | Sock RAS] in | Sees 

bas mln mile. wis. MH. M.||e. M1. |. M.\|H. M\ HM 
jhe baat H R6l 7 40/19 34 4 32| 7 35/12 35|| 4 38) 7 29/12 37]| 4 56 7 14 
Q| Fr 4 27| 7 40)12 57 4 33) 7.35} 1 Ol] 4 38] 7 29) 1 3)| & 56) 7 121 
8| Sa A 28| 7 40] 1 25|| 4 33] 7 35} .1 29]| 4 39 7 29) 1 34)| 4 57| 7,11 
is | 4 g0| 7 401 2 Ol] 4 34] 7 34] 2 G|| 4 39) 7 29) 2 12) 4 57) 7 11 
5) M 4 29| 7 40| 2 45|| 4 34) 7 34] 2 52 4 40| 7 29) 2 58]| & 58) 7 ii 
6| Tu || 4 30) 7 39] sets || 4 35| 7 34) sets || 4 40| 7 28) sets 4 58) 7 111 
7 OW 4 30) 7 39] 8 57|| 4 36] 7 34) 8 51 4 41) 7 28) 8 46!) 4 58) 7 11 
8| Th 4 31| 7 39| 9 38]| 4 36| 7 33) 9 32 4 42) 7 28) 9 29)| 4 59) 7 111 
9| Fr 4 32| 7 38/10 10]| 4 37| 7 33/10 7|| 4 42) 7 27/10 4]| 4 59| 7 10 
10} Sa 4 32| 7 38/10 37 4 38| 7 33/10 35|| 4 43] 7 27/10 34!) 5 O| 7 10 
Mi S 4 33| 7 37|/11 1)| 4 38] 7 32/11 O}] 4 43) 7 27/11 1), 5 1 7 10 
12) M 4 34] 7 37/11 24|| 4 39] 7 32)/11 25)]| 4 44) 7 26/11 26) 5 1 7 10 
13} Tu 4 35| 7 36\11 47|| 4 40) 7 31/11 49|} 4 45) 7 26/11 52)) 5 2 7 os 
14) W 4 35| 7 36)... 4 AV Ta Shrt oe 4 46) 7 25 5) 2). Tes 
15, Th 4 36| 7 35/12 13|| 4 41) 7-30]/12 16]| 4 46) 7 25/12 21/5 37 ¢$ 
16), Fr A 37| 7 34|12 42|| 4 42] 7 29/12 47|| 4 47) 7 24/12 52) 5 417 & 
17) Sa 4 38) 7 34] 1 16]| 4 43) 7 29) 1 22 4 48] 7 23) 1 29/1 5 41 7 '§ 
1si S 4 39|°7 33] 1 58]) 4 44] 7 28] 2. 5)| 4 49) 7 23) 2 12) 5 5) 7% 
19} M 4 40) 7 32) 2 47\) 4 45|-7 27] 2 55] 4 50) 7 22) 3 1 Sb 5) 7) % 
20| Tu || 4 40) 7 32] rises || 4 45] 7 27| rises || 4 51) 7 21] rises|| 5 6) 7 € 
21; WwW 4 41] 7 31] 8 25\| 4 46] 7 26) 8 20]) 4 52) 7 21) 8 15} 5 77 ¢ 
92) Th 4 42) 7 30| 8 54|| 4 47] 7 25) 8 49]| 4 52) 7 20) 8 46) 5 77 ¢ 
23| Fr 4 43) 7 29) 9 18]| 4 48] 7 24) 9 15]) 4 53) 7 19) 9 12) 5 817 ! 
-@4| Sa || 4 44) 7 28] 9 39]! 4 49] 7 23] 9 37) 4 53] 7 19) 9 36/1 5 917 « 
R5) 0S 445) 7 27| 9 58|| 4 50) 7 22) 9 57|| 4 54) 7 18) 9 56)) 5 917 : 
36} M 4 46) 7 26/10 17|| 4 51) 7 22/10 17|| 4 55) 7 17/10 18}| 5 10|7 : 
97) > Tu 4 47| 7 25/10 36]| 4 52) 7 21/10 38)| 4 56) 7 16/10 40)| 5 11) 7 : 
98) W 4 48) 7 24/10 57|| 4 53) 7 20)11 O|] 4 57} 7 15)11 3]) 5 11) 7 ° 
29; Th 4 49) 7 23)11 22); 4 54) 7 19/11 26|| 4 58) 7 14/11 31]} 5 12) 7 6 
30) Fr 4 50} 7 22/11 53]| 4 55] 7 18/11 59]| 4 59] 7 13).. ..1) 5 13) 7 ¢ 
31| Sa 4 51| 7 21 4 561 7 17). 4 59| 7 -12|12 4)| 5 13] 6 5% 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month |H. M. Ss. Month |H. M. S. Moath|H. M. S. Month| H. M. S. Meaeh| Hi 


1 12 3 44 & 12 4 57 14 |12 5 45!) 20 |12 6 14]| 26 |12 
@ \12. 3 55 Or j12 57.6 15 112. 5 51 21 |\12 G17) 27 ja 
38 |12 4 6) 10 |12 5 15) 16 |12 5 57]} 22 12 6 19]| 98 |1z 
a 42 4 -17))) 11 12 5 23)) 17 112 G6 2)) 98 |12 6 21) -sonninm 
5 |12 4 28) 12 |12 5 31 18 |12 6 G6 24 1/12 6 22/|. 30 |i 
6 |12 4 38 aS. |b2-15°38 19 |12 610 25 |12 6 23 31 |12) 
7 (12 4 48 
Twilight , 
Place July | Begins Ends July} Begins Ends July, Begins 
ime wow. WW lee Be. Nie 


Boeon.....) 1} 218 | 953 lli| e94 |. 946 Verh eaoamnl 
New York. : i ee 9 40 ll 2 36 9 34 21 ; ee 
Washington.| 1] 2 40 9 27 ll | 2 48 9 22 Pi Saat 
Charleston..{ 1 3 15 8 53 ll 3 22 8 49 Q1 3 31 


MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


New Moon.......... 6D. 4H. 9M. P.M. | Full Moon 2 
First Quarter....... 13 6 S00. i WAR: | Peo 0D. 9H, tol 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus. - A.M. | Last Quarter. ....... ~ 


. 
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AUGUST 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Washington. Charleston, 
New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
a . Y, State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 


N. and 8S. Dakot Iowa, Nebrask vevada, 

wchpgr Seta eau woivoming, and’ ie Ochoa onliteein Souther Canvornta 
eines | Sees [RoAS:|| Rices | Secs [RSS| eee | SSB. Moos So, | Sea sen 
H. M.|H#. M.)H. M.|\|\H. Mj|\H MAR. M8. M.\H. M. H. M.\|)H. M.) BR. M. H, M 
4A 7 20/12 33)) 4 57| 7 15)12 39]} 5 +O} 7 11/12 46]] 5 141 6 58) 1 7 
4 Y 1 23)| 4 57) 7 14; 1 31/| 5 1] 7 10] 1 SSI} 5 15} 6 57) 2 2 
A 7 4 58] 7 13} 2 36) 5 2} 7 9) 2 43/) 5 15) 6 57/3 6 
4 7 4 59| 7 12) sets || 5 3] 7 8} sets |] 5 16] 6 56] sets 
4 7 5 0711) 8 3) 5 417 #7} 8 O|] 5 17] 6 55) 7 47 
4 7 5 1) 7 10) 8 34)| 5 5/7 6] 8 32)! 5 17] 6 54) 8 24 
4 7 5 2 7, 9) 911 5: 6 7 SEO 1 eolShG Sar Sane 
HO 7 5 3| 7 79 27) 5 7) 7 41 9 28]| 5 19] 6 52) 9 30 
5 7 5 4/7 6| 9 52)| 5 8/7 3} 9 54]] 5 19) 6 51/10 1 
5 7 5 5| 7 5/10 19)) 5 8] 7 2)10 22)) 5 20) 6 50/10 34 
i Z 5 6) 7 3/10 48) 5 9} 7 O10 53]) 5 21); 6 4911 9 
5 7 5 WT _2]11 22)| 5 101-6 59/11 29]| 5 21) 6 48/11 48 
o 7 o Slit Ee a SLL) Go S8i: 522) G6 Agizces 
5 7 5 91 6 59/12 3}! 5 12 6 57/12 9}| 5 23) 6 46/12 32 
5 7 5 10] 6 58/12 51)| 5 13) 6 55/12 58]) 5 23! 6 45) 1 21 
5 6 5 11] 6 57] 1 45)! 5 14] 6 54) 1 521) 5 24) 6 44) 2 16 
5 6 5 12] 6 55) 2 45)! 5 15] 6 52] 2 51li 5 25) 6 43] 3 13 
5 6 5 138) 6 54) rises |} 5 16) 6 51] rises |] 5 25] 6 41] rises 
5 6 5 14) 6 52) 7 19)\*5 17| 6 50] 7 16]} 5 26) 6 40| 7 4 
\ sy 6 5 15) 6 51) 7 42|| 5 18) 6 48) 7 40!| 5 27) 6 39) 7 32 
5 6 5 16) 6 49} 8 3)|| 5 18) 6 47) 8 ZI} 5 28) 6 38) 7 58 
5 6 5 17| 6 48] 8 22); 5 19) 6 45) 8 23]; 5 28) 6 37] 8 23 
5 6 5 18] 6 46] 8 42)| 5 20) 6 44) 8 43]| 5 29) 6 36) 8 48 
5 6 5 19} 6 45| 9 3)| 5 21) 6 42} 9 6} 5 30] 6 34| 9 14 
5 6 5 20) 6 43) 9 28]| 5 22) 6 41) 9 31]| 5 30] 6 33] 9 43 
5 6 5 21] 6 42) 9 56/| 5 23) 6 39/10 1]| 5 31] 6 32/10 18 
5 6 5 22) 6 40/10 32|| 5 24) 6 38/10 38|| 5 32) 6 31/10 59 
5 6 5 23) 6 38/11 17|| 5 25) 6 37/11 24|| 5 32) 6 29/11 48 
5 6 5 24) 6 37).. 5 26) .6 35). 0°. 4) 6233i-G 28iraee 
5 6 5 25| 6 35)12 15]| 5 27) 6 33/12 22]| 5 341 6 27/12 46 
5 6 36! 1 16)| 5 26! 6 34! 1 24! 5 28! 6 32; 1 BOll 5 341 6 26] 1 53 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Monts |. Mm. s.||Moath |. m. s.||Monen |r. Mm. s.|| Month M.S. 
8 [12 530) 14 [12 4 32|| 20 [12 3 14|| 26 {12 1 40 
9 {12 5 22|| 15 |1z2 420]) 21 [12 3 Ol] 27 {12 122 
10 |12 5 13|| 16 [12 4 8} 92 /12 2 44]) 28 12 1 5 
11 |12-5 4\| 17 |12 3 55|| 23 |12 229] 29 |12 0 47 
12 |12 4 54|| 18 [12 3 42]| 24 [12 213] 30 |12. 0 29 
13 |12 4 43|| 19 [12 3 28/| 25 |12 1 56] 81 |12 0 10 


Ends 


Begins Aug.) Begins iS 


A. M. A. M. H. M H. M. H. M. H. M. 
1| 257 | 915 ||11!| 314 | 856 || 21] 330 | 8 36 
1/3°7 19.5 ||11| 320 | 849 |i 21| 3354 830 
1/ 314 | 857 || 11} 398 | 841 || 21 
1] 341 8 3F || 1b]. 351-4 8°19 {| 21 


MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


es reps > > LHe 13M: PM. Full are gen 19D. 12H. 32M, 
MLL aS’ WANLGE <-->. zee 
aur 2 er Evening Stays—-Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


see ees 


Pry ee 
‘ti iG ae Bo, 


ne}. 


oS ae ade 


itor?» rr 74™ 6 le 
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9th Month SEPTEMBER 38 
; (Local Mean Time, A.M,, light figures; P.M., black) z 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


3 ; oO alendaié 
ae) Cuan eee, || waters, | Seana 
i=) e New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, eorgia, Al? 
e > N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Ai 
= 5 Michigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New 
2 2 ae ae rnibper sagen 3 Gein colonia Southern Cz 
s é Ron: ee Northern California 
6 3 gk peer is ad 
2} 2 |i Sua] Sua (Marel| Sue, | Sem (Mace|| ice | Secs |RSS") rises | Sets 
ie H. M.j|\H. M.|H. M.\| Z. M\H M|\H. M.\|\H. M.|H. M|)H. M ||. M HH. #, 
1 WwW 5 25| 6 34| 2 34\| 5 27) 6 32] 2 41 5 28] 6 30| 2 47|| 5 35) 6 2 
2| Th 5 26| 6 33) 3 57 5 281 6 31| 4 2\| 5 29] 6 29) 4 6) 5 36) 6 2 
3; Fr 5 27| 6 31| sets || 5 29} 6 29] sets |}.5 30) 6 27) sets 5 36] 6 2 
4) Sa 5 28] 6 29| 7 25|| 5 30| 6 27| 7 25)| 5 31| 6 26|.7 26)| 5 37) 6 2 
5|  S 5 29) 6 27| 7 50|| 5 31] 6 26) 7 51 5 32) 6 24| 7 53]| 5 38) 6 1 
6} M 5 30| 6 26| 8 15|| 5 32] 6 24] 8 18]| 5 33) 6 23 8 21|| 5 38| 6 I 
Ties ul 5 311 6 24| 8 42|| 5 33] 6 22| 8 47|| 5 34) 6 21) 8 52|| 5 39) 6 ¥ 
8| W 5 32| 6 22| 9 15|| 5 34, 6 21] 9 21]| 5 35) 6 19) 9 26 5 39) 6 1 
9} Th 5 33] 6 20) 9 53/| 5 35| 6 19|-9 59]) 5 36) 8 18/10 6 5 40} 6 I 
10| Fr 5 35| 6 19/10 38|| 5 36] 6 17/10 46|| 5 37) 6 16/10 52) 5 41; 6 1 
Hikhles Soa! 5 36| 6 17/11 31|| 5 37] 6 16/11 39|| 5 37| 6 15)11 45) 5 41| 61 
ORS: Ge St) 6s 15)c. 5 38| 6 14)... 5 38} 6 13]... 5 42) 6 7 
13} M 5 38] 6 13/12 29|| 5 39] 6 12)12 37|| 5 39] 6 12/12 43)| 5 42) 6 
14) Tu 5 39| 6 11) 1 32/| 5 40) 6 10] 1 38|| 5 40} 6 10} 1 45/) 5 43) 6 
15} W 5 40| 6 10| 2 36) 5 41] 6 9 2 41 5 41] 6 8] 2 46|| 5 43) 6 
16} Th 5 41/6 8| 8 39]| 5 41, € 7] 3 43 5 4216 7 3 47 5 441 6 
17| Fr 5 491 6 6\ rises || 5 42| 6 5) rises|| 5 43/ 6 5) rises || 5 45) 6 
18] Sa 5 431 6 4| 6 29|| 5 43| 6 4) 6 28]| 5 44) 6 3) 6 29 5 46) 6 
19} S 5 441 6 2| 6 47/| 5 44/6 2] 6 48]| 5 45} 6 2) 6 49)| 5 46) G 

20; M 5 4516 117 6] 5 45| 6 O| 7 8|| 5 45] 6 O} 7 10)| 5 47) G 

21; Tu 5 46] 5 59| 7 28|| 5 46] 5 59] 7 31]| 5 46) 5 59] 7 34)| 5 47) SE 
22; W 5 47| 5 57| 7 53|| 5 47] 5.57] 7 58]| 5 47} 5 57) 8 2) 5 48) SE 
23| Th 5 48] 5 55| 8 251] 5 48/ 5 55] 8 31/| 5 481.5 55] 8 37|| 5 49) SE 
24) Fr 5 491 5 54/9 5/| 5 49] 5:54] 9 11]| 5 49] 5 54) 9 18], 5 49) 5 5 
25| Sa 5 50| 5 52] 9 55|| 5 50) 5 52/10 3/) 5 50) 5 52/10 9)| 5 50) 5 E 
26| S 5 51| 5 50]10 57]| 5 51) 5 50/11 5]| 5 51) 5 51/11 12]| 5 5 SE 
Q7| M 5 52) 5 48].. ..|| 5 52) 5 49]... -..]| 5 52) 5 49)... 5 Sliaans 
28; Tu 5 54] 5 47/12 10]] 5 53] 5 47/12 17|| 5 53] 5 47/12 23]| 5 52) 5 ¢ 
99) W 5 55| 5 45] 1 28]) 5 54) 5 46] 1 34]| 5 54] 5 46] 1 40]| 5 53) 5 4 
30| Th 5 56| 5 43| 2 49]| 5 55] 5 44] 2 53ll 5 551 5 441 2 S8il 5 53) 5 « 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of x Day of Day of D 
Month |H. M. S.|| Month /|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. Moath HH. M.S: Monon 


1 7 ll 57 54\)) 18 |11 55 48]; 19 j11 53 40) 25 
2 \1l 59. 33 8 |11 57 33]| 14 |11 55.27|| 20 |11 53 19)| 26 
$ jill 59 13 9, j1l S57 12h 15 \L1 55. Sl ST NAY SR USS 
4 j11 58 54) 10 |11 56 52]| 16 |11°54 44]) 22 {11 52 37|| 28 
5 jill 58 34), 11 j11 56 31)| 17 |11 54 23]| 23 |11 52 16}) 29 
Bett 58) 14 12 11 56- Ol .18 (11 54 Sil S4 j1l 51 Sb ao 


Seeee ei 


Twilight 
Piace Sept., Begins Ends Sept.; Begins Ends Sept., Begins i 
Ae H.M HM. |. #H. M 


IBOSHOH 0.01) 
New York..| 1 
Washington.|| 1] 3 54 8 
Charleston..| 1 7 


MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


New Moon .......5.. 3D. 6H. 
Beno ate: Gee - : ai i A.M. |: Pull! Moon. .3: 256 fenc 18D. 4H, 43. 


A.M. 
Morning Stars—Venus, Saturn. eS ES ge er es aiiiee Supites 


Daily Calendar, 1948 


Calendar for 
Boston, 

New England, . 

N. Y. State, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, 

N. and 8S. Dakota, 


OCTOBER 


(Lecal Mean Time, A.M,, light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for 


New York City, 


Connecticut. 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 


Sun on Meridian 


iay of 


onth |H. M.S. way. e'n. M. s.|| Meats [a M. s.|| Month|H. M.S. ; 
8 |11 47 30 14 |11 45 58 20 |11 44 47 26 {11 43 59 
a ae a Be 15 |11 45 45 21 {11 44 37 27 j11 43 53 
10 {11 46 57 16. j11 45 32 22 111 44 28 28 {11 43 48 
11 |11 46 42 17 |11 45 20 23 |11 44 19] 29 |11 43 44 
12 {11 46 27 18 {11 45 8 94 \11 44 12)) 30 j11 43 41 
Tl 46 12 19 {11 44 57 95 |11 44 5|| 31 j1l 43 39 
, Twilight 
Oct., Begins , Ends | Oct , Begins Ends Oct.| Begins | Ends 
BoM. H. M H. M, H. it.) (eee 
7 16 11 4 35 6 58 21 4 46 6 43 
7 ee 11 4 36 6 57 Q1 4 46 7 6 43 
mlz. Ly 4 36 6 56 21 4 46 6 43 
+ Af 11 4 39 6 54 21 4 46 6 43 
- MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ieee 2H. 42M. ea oe! ee: PPR As gees gH, Fie es 
Nene Bahia a sSicd Peeing Stare skereury, Mars, Jupiter 


Calendar for 
Washington, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 


| 


Calendar for 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and 


of Washington 


papaieige. and Re pS ae Central California Southern California 
Rises | Sets Jews . Rises | Sets R&S. Rises | Sets [RcRS:|| Rises | Sore [Rows 
H. win.Min. win Min Mila uiln win. min Min Mle mle 
| 5 57| 6 42) 4 11) 5 56) 5 42) 4 13]| 5 56] 5 43) 4 15]] 5 54] 5 45) 4 23 
5 58} 5 40) sets || 5 57| 5 41) sets || 5 57] 5 41) sets || 5 55) 5 43) sets 
5,59} 5 38! 6 13)| 5 58) 5 39) 6 16}| 5 57| 5 40] 6 18]| 5 55) 5 42) 6 25 
6 0} 5 36) 6 40); 5 59] 5 37| 6 43)! 5 58} 5 38) 6 47|| 5 56) 5 41) 6 59 
6 1) 5 35) 7 10|) 6 0} 5 36) 7 15) 5 59} 5 36] 7 20 5 B75. 39it sae 
6 3| 5:33] 7 47|| 6 1! 5 34!) 7 53)| 6 O} 5 35] 7 59|| 5 57] 5 38} 8 20 
6 4 5 31] 8 30)| 6 2 5 33) 8 37]| G6 1) 5 33) 8 44] 5 58) 5 37/9 8 
6 5) 5 30) 9 21/) 6 4) 5 31) 9 30|| 6 2) 5 32) 9 36]| 5 59) 5 36/10 1 
6 6 5 2810 19}| 6 5] 5 29:10 27|| 6 3) 5 30,10 33]) 6 0} 5 35/10 57 
6 7| 5 26/11 22)| 6 6} 5 28/11 28]| 6 4] 5 29:11 35]| 6 0} 5 33)11 56 
6 | 5 25). 6 75 26).. ..)] 6 5) 5 27).. ..11 6 1) 5 32. 2 
6 10) 5 23)12 26)| 6 8} 5 25/12 32!) 6 6) 5 26:12 37]| 6 2) 5 31/12 54 
6 11) 5 21) 1 30)| 6 5 23] 1 34) 6 7| 5 24) 1 S38 6 3) 5 29] 1 58 
6 12) 5 20) 2 32); 6 10] 5 22) 2 35)} 6 8 5 23) 2 38) 6 3) 5 28) 2 
6 13) 5 18) 3 34] 6 11] 5 20) 3 36); 6 9} 5 22) 3 38/1 6 4 5 27) 3 43 
6 14) 5 16) 4 35/) 6 12) 5 19) 4 36]| 6 10) 5 20) 4 37|| 6 5] 5 26) 4 38 
6 15| 5 15] rises || 6 13] 5 17] rises || 6 11] 5 19} rises|| 6 6} 5 25} rises 
6 17| 5 13} 5 33]| 6 14) 5 16) 5 36)| 6 12) 5 17] 5 39]| 6 6) 5 24) 5 49 
6 18} 5 12) 5 57/| 6 16) 5 14; 6 1) 6 13) 5 16) 6 6] 6 7 5 23) 6 
6 19} 5 10) 6 26/| 6 17) 5 13] 6 32|) 6 14] 5 15) 6 38]| 6 8] 5 21] 6 56 
6 20; 5 9 7. 4!) 6 18) 5 11 7 10)| 6 15) 5 13) 7 17)| 6 9} 5 20) 7 38 
6 21|' 5 7| 7 50 6 19] 5 10) 7 59|| 6 16} 5 12) 8 5/| 6 10) 5 19) 8 29 
6 22; 5 6] 8 48]| 6 20) 5 8) 8 56/| G 18; 5 11) 9 3)/|-6 10) 5 18) 9 28 
6 24) 5 4| 9 56 6 21) 5 7110 3)| 6 19} 5 9]10 10)| 6 11; 5 17/10 33 
6 25) 5 3)11 11)| 6 22) 5 5/11 17|) 6 20) 5 8/11 23]! 6 12) 5 16/11 42 
} 6 26 5 “ee 69315 4|.. ..\162i|5 7|.. ..|| 6 13| 5 15). . 
6 27; 5 0112 29]| 6 25] 5 3/12 34)| 6 22) 5 5/12 38]) 6 14) 5 14,12 53 
6 28) 4 59} 1 47|| G 26] 5 1] 1 50)| 6 23] 5 4) 1 53/1 6 14, 5 13) 2 3 
6 30| 4 57| 3 4/1 6 271 5 oO] 3 6 6 2415 3] 3 8|| 6 15) 5 12) 3 12 
| 6 31] 4 56] 4 22/| 5 28] 4 59] 4 22/| 6 25] 5 2) 4 22|| 6 16) 5 11) 4 Ql 
6 39] 4 55| 5 40/| 6 29] 4 57] 5 38]] 6 261 5 11 5 36l! 6 17| 5 10] 5 30 


Day of 


et ee ens 


ee ee ra Te eee ey ee re TOT ho a ee 


eS eee oe eS 


oa. 


- 


‘es ) 


Per Nee 
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108 
"11th Month NOVEMBER 
: (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
f To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 
f ‘ fi Calendar for Calendar for Calend 
rs Aes o oseen a? New York City, a erg cer Gears al 
: S| 8 New Pagina, || pennsvivania, Ohio, || Missouri, Kansas,” || Louisiana, 4 
3 in Indiana, Ilinois, Colorado, Utah, ‘eXas, f 
bi 2 F se ape S. ever, , Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, 
7 Central California Southern Ca 
: S| & || Washington ond | weet || Om | 
a i tad Ange SE 
&- M Ss Suni 
© —-8| & | sea | Sen Morell gua, | Ste [Mace] tise. | Sec [RSS|] weiees | Sete 
& Fi M\H. M\H. M\\H. M.\H. M.|H. M||H. M.|H. M.|H. M.|| A. MB, 
r: 1), M 6 33| 4 53] sets || 6 31| 4 56] sets || 6 27) 5 0} sets || 6 18) 5 
p: 2) Tu 6 35| 4 52| 5 39/| 6 32] 4 55] 5 45]! 6 28] 4 59) 5 51/| 6 19 5 
3 a} W || 6 36 4 51] 6 20/| 6 33] 4 54| 6 27]| 6 29| 4 57| 6 34|| 6 19) 5. 
4| Th ‘|| 6 37| 4 50| 7. 8|| 6 34] 4 53] 7 17|| 6 30) 4 56) 7 23]| 6 20) 5 
a; 5| Fr || 6 38| 4 49| 8 5/| 6 25] 4 52] 8 14/| 6 32) 4 55) 8 20|| 6 21) 5 
: 6| Sa || 6 40| 4 47| 9 8\| 6 37| 4 5i| 9 15]! 6 33] 4 54/ 9 22)| 6 22) 5 
f "7A leaks) 6 41} 4 46/10 12/| 6 38] 4 49/10 18]| 6 34) 4 53/10 25)| 6 23) 5 
8} M 6 42| 4 45/11 17|| 6 39] 4 48/11 22|| 6 35| 4 52/11 27]| 6 24) 5 . 
9| Tu 6 43} 4 44].. ..1| 6 40] 4 471... ..|| 6 36) 4 51).. ..|] 6 25) 5 
10) W 6 44| 4 43/12 20|| 6 41] 4 46/12 24]| 6 37| 4 51/12 28]| 6 26) 5 
11} Th 6 46] 4 42] 1 22/| 6 42! 4 45] 1 25)| 6 38) 4 50) 1 27|| 6 27) 5 
12) Fr 6 47| 4 41| 2 24|| 6 44] 4 44} 2 25/| 6 39) 4 49) 2 26)) 6 28) 5 
13) Sa 6 48] 4 40] 3 26/| 6 45] 4 43! 3 26]| 6 40) 4 48) 3 26]| 6 29) 5 
14, S 6 49] 4 39] 4 29]| 6 46} 4 43) 4 28)| 6 42) 4 47) 4 27|| 6 29) 5 
15} M 6 51) 4 38) 5 35)| 6 47| 4 42) 5 32)! 6 43] 4 46) 5 30)]| 6 30) 4 & 
16) Tu || 6%52) 4 37] rises || 6 48] 4 41] rises ||.6 44) 4 46] rises |] 6 31] 4 & 
r 17} W 6 53} 4 37| 5 3)]| 6 50) 4 40) 5 8]! 6 45) 4 45) 5 15]] 6 39, 4 & 
¢ 18; Th 6 54; 4 36] 5 47/| 6 51| 4 39) 5 54|| 6 46) 4 44) 6 1)| 6 33) 4 5 
§ 19} Fr 6 56] 4 35) 6 42|| 6 52) 4 39) 6 50)| 6 47] 4 44] 6 57|] 6 34, 4 & 
é 20} Sa 6 57) 4 34| 7 48]| 6 53) 4 38! 7 56|| 6 48) 4 43) 8 2/| 6 35) 4 8 
21) -S 6 58} 4 34/9 1]! 6 54) 4 37| 9 7|| 6 49] 4 42| 9 14|] 6 36] 45 
22} M 6 59) 4 33/10 17 6 55) 4 37)10 22 6 50} 4 42/10 27|| 6 37| 4 8 
23) Tu 7 O|-4 32/11 34|| 6 57) 4 36/11 37|| 6 51] 4 41/11 42/| 6 38] 4 8 
24, W 7 1 4 32).. ..|| 6 58) 4 36)... .:)) 6 52) 4 41).. ..1) 6 38] 408 
25| Th 7 3) 4 31/12 50|| 6 59] 4 35/12 51]| 6 54) 4 40/12 54]| 6 39] 4 § 
26| Fr 7 4) 431) 2 5|| 7 O} 4 35) 2 5]| 6 55! 4 40) 2 5} 6 40) 4 8 
27 Sa 7 5! 4 30) 3 19)| 7 1) 4 34) 3 18]| 6 56) 4 39) 3 17]] 6 41] 4 8 
23) S 7 6] 4 30) 4 34)| 7 | 4 34) 4 31]| 6 57) 4 39] 4 30!] 6 49] 4 5 
29} M 7 7 4 29) 5 5li| 7 8] 4 34!) 5 46/| 6 58] 4 39] 5 43/1 6 43] 48 
30| Tu |l 7 8| 4 29} sets '! 7 4 4 33] sets ll 6 59] 4 38] sets || 6 441 4 5 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
D f 1 
Moth H. M. §S Moarh H. M. S. oe H. M. S. Manca H. M.'S. Monte H 
1 |11 43 37|) 7 [11 48 45/| 13 (11 44 gl) 19 (11 45 soll 95 
2 |11 43 37 8 /11 43 49 14° |11 44 32 20 |11 45 44 26 
S$ |i) 43 37 9 |11 43 54 15 {11 44 42 21 j11 45 59 Qi 
4 {11 43 38 10 {11 44 0 16 |11 44 52 22 |11 46 15 28 
5 {11 43 39 ll {11 44 7 17 111 45 «4 23 |11 46 32 29 
6 /|11 43 42 12 |11 44 14 T8745, 17 24 |11 46 49 30 
Twilight 
Place Noy.| Begins _ Ends Noy Begins Ends ico iene 
H. M. H. M. H. M. : a | 
Boston.....). 1] 458 | 628 | 11/5 9 | 619 || 91 | seq n 
New York..| 1] 4 58 6 29 Ga Eee oe 6 20 21 5 18 
Washington. 1); 457 | 630 | 11] 56 6 | 622 |l a1! 5 146 
; arleston 1 4 54 6 33 11 5,2 6 26 a1 E10 
MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
New Moon......... 1D, Frags 2M. A.M. ; Full : 
First Quarter «1. 8 46 ARC | ey Glenn! ees Sy 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Saturn. Hex Gn ae 30 7 y 


Daily Calendar, 1948 


DECEMBER 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Washington, 
New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, 


N. Y. State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
N. and S. Dakota, 
Washington, and 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 

Wyoming, and 


Missour!, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 
Central California 


109 
31 Days 


Calendar for 
Charleston, 
Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico. 
Arizona, and 


ir. Oregon Northern California Southern California 
2 || Sus.) S88 eve Ses.) Se, Moee| See, | ea Meee: | kes | Ses eee 
= HT. M.|H. M.| H. M. | # M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M H. M.\ H. M. H. M, ‘i. M.| H. M 
Ww 7 9) 4 29, 4 57) 7 5| 4 33/5 4) 7 0| 4 38) 5 11]| 6 45) 4 54) 5 35 
Th || 7 10) 4 28) 5 50) 7 6] 4 33/ 5 sail 7 1| 4 38| 6 5]| 6 45| 4 54) 6 30 
Fr || 7 11| 4 28) 6 51|| 7 7 4 33) 6 59/1 7 2 4 38| 7 6|| 6 46] 4 54| 7 29 
a || 7 12) 4 28| 7 56|| 7 8| 4 33) 8 2/| 7 3| 4 38! 8 91] 6 47| 4 54| 8 29 
S || 7 13) 4 28/9 1|| 7 9) 433) 9 7|| 7 3) 4 38] 9 13/| 6 48] 4 54] 9 29 
[ || 7 14) 4 2810 6) 7 10, 4 33/10 10|| 7 4/ 4 38/10 14|| 6 49| 4 54|10 28 
u || 7 15) 4 2811 9)| 7 11| 4 33/11 12)| 7 5| 4 38/11 15]! 6 49] 4 54/11 23 
Nei) 7 16) 4 28].. ..|| 7 19) 4 33).. 7 6| 4 38].. ..)) 6 50) 4 54)... 
Th || 7 17| 4 28/12 10)} 7 13) 4 33/12 19! 7 7| 4 38/12 14]| 6 51] 4 54/12 18 
Br || 7 18) 4 28) 1 12! 7 14] 4 33| 1 12 7 8] 4 38] 1 13/| 6 52|4 55] 1 18 
. 7 19} 4 28) 2 13)! 7 15} 4 33) 2 12'| 7 9| 4 38) 2 12/| 6 52) 4 55/2 8 
SS || 7 20) 4 28] 3 17|| 7 15] 4 33] 3 15||/7 9] 4 38] 3 14!| 6 531.4 55] 3 5 
M || 7 21| 4 28) 4 25|| 7 16] 4 33] 4 21/| 7 10| 4 38| 4 18]| 6 54] 4'55| 4 5 
Pa || 7 22) 4 28) 5 35) 7 17| 4 33| 5 30/| 7 11) 4 39] 5 Q6|| 6 54) 4 56) 5 9 
W || 7 22| 4 28! 6 46/|7 18] 4 34) 6 40|| 7 12] 4 39) 6 35]] 6 55| 4 56] 6 14 
‘Th 7 23) 4 29) rises || 7 18} 4 34) rises || 7 12) 4 39! rises || 6 56) 4 56) rises 
Fr || 7 23) 4 29) 5 35|| 7 19) 4 43)| 7 13) 4 40| 5 49|| 6 56] 4 57| 6 14- 
S 7 24) 4 29) 6 48/| 7 20) 4 55|| 7 14) 4 40| 7 1|| 6 57| 4 57] 7 23 
se 7 24) 4 30/ 8 6! 7 20) 4 12|| 7 14| 4 40] 8 17) 6 57| 4 57| 8 34 
M 7 25| 4 30| 9 24) 7 21/4 28| 7 15| 4 41) 9 32|| 6 58| 4 58] 9 45. 
yau || 7 25| 4 31/10 41) 7 2114 43) 7 15 4 41/10 45) 6 58, 4 5810 53 
PY || '7 26) 4 31/11 55)| 7 21] 4 56) 7 15| 4 42/11 56|| 6 59| 4 5911 59 
me) 7 27) 4 32)... ..|| 7 22) 4 37).. ..|| 7 16] 4 42).. ..]) 6-59] 4 59). 7. 
Fr || 7 27| 4 32); 1 8/| 7 22) 4 1 7 7 164 43)1 77 0/5 o1 4 
Se || 7 28| 4 33) 2 22) 7 22) 4 219 7 17| 4 43) 217/17 1/5 0] 2 10 
S| 7 28| 4 33| 3 36/| 7 23) 4 3 32\ 7 17| 4 44) 3 29/ 7 1/5 1) 3 16 
M 7% 28| 4 34) 4 50)! 7 23) 4 4 45|| 7 18| 4 44] 4 40) 7 21 5 2] 4 23 
Pa || 7 28| 4 35] 6 2) 7 23) 4 5 56)| 7 4 45| 5 7 @ 5) 25 29 
bs 7 29| 4 36| 7 8|| 7 24, 4 41/°7 1/17 4 46) 6 7 25 3| 6 32 
¥ 7 29) 4 36) sets || 7 24) 4 sets || 7 447 7 2) 55 4 sets 
‘Pr || 7 29| 4 37| 5 40] 7 25| 4 42] 5 47|| 7 19| 4 47 7 25 4| 6 16 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 

SPS |e Pd pe 
49 52 6|| 14 {11 54 52 11 57 48|| 26 |12 0 48 

49 52 32|| 15 |11 55 21]| 21 |11 68.18|| 27 [12 117 

49 53 Ol] 16 {11 55 50]| 22. |11 58 48)| 28 |12 1 47 

50 53 27|| 17 |11 56 19|| 23 |11 59 18]! 29 12 2 16 

50 53 55|| 18 j11 56 49|| 24 |11 59 48]! 30 (12 2 45 

51 54 23/| 19 |11 57 18]| 25 |12 0 18 12 314 

51 
Twilight 

Ends Dec.,; Begins Ends Dec.; Begins Ends 

H. M. H. M. H, M, H. M. H. M. 

6 9 || 11] 5 38 6 9 || @1| 5 43 6 13 

GNi—> |) Ms 736 6.12 || 21] 5 42—hee 15 

6-13 || 11 | 5 33 614 || 21} 6 39 617 

6 21 11 | 5 24 6 23 || 21] 5 30 6 26 

MOON’S PHASES, 1948 (EASTERN STANDARD sore e, 2 re 

ENN CEST Taare ee rr RE DUR EI A oP 


MG dG 
‘Venus, Saturn, 


vy pet, eran Pee 


Daily Calendar, 1949 


110 
Ist Month JANUARY, 1949 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) : 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 112 ‘ 
Z) es ] eumen | nSREe, || Ween, || Sharia 
s 3 New England, Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, joccreia ; 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, a eet: 
| 2 |Peotean, wetine || alin ioe feared. and | outta 
¢ nes : Eocetarkon. ead Wyoming, and Central California Southern Ca 
6 ° Oregon Northern California 
cal > ee eae i ee 
B\ 2 |) Sus,) Sus Moce|| ue. | Sete [it s5:|| Rises San |Moo2]| rises | Sete 
*y a mln. Min Mo. MH. M\H. M.||H. M.\H. M.|H. M.)| HM.) HOO 
1) Sa 7 99| 4 38] 6 46|| 7 25} 4 43) 6 51 7 19| 4 48] 6 58/| 7 2) 5 | 
Qa $8 7 99| 4 39| 7 52|| 7 25| 4 44) 7.54 7 19| 4 49) 8 2|| 7 2/5 
3} M 7 99| 4 40| 8 56|| 7 25] 4 45) 8 58 7 19) 4 50| 9 3/7 2|.5> 
4|. Tu 7 29) 4 41| 9 58 7 95| 44610 0|| 7 19] 451110 2)| 7 3) 5 
5| W. || 7 29| 4 42/10 59]| 7 25) 4 47/11 ol] 7 19] 4 52\11 O|] 7 3/5 
6| Th 7 29) 4 43/11 59|| 7 25| 4 48|11 59 7 19] 4 53/11 59|| 7 3) 5 
filo 7 99| 4 44|.. ..|| 7 25| 4-49].. ..||)7 19 4 54|s5 Se 7 S| Sas 
8| Sa 7 99| 4.45| 1 2\| 7 241 4 50| 1 O|| 7 19] 4 55/12 58// 7 3) 57 
9} S$ 7 994 46 2 6|| 7 24/4 51/2 3i| 7 19 4 56/2 O 7 3) 51 
10) M 7 29| 4 47| 3 13 7 94) 4 52/3 9|| 7 19] 457| 3 5] 7 3) 5 J 
ais Tu 7 98) 4 48] 4 25|| 7 24) 4 53! 4 19 7 19| 4 58} 413) 7 3) 57% 
12) W 7 98| 4 49] 5 36|| 7 23) 4 54] 5 28 7 18| 4 59] 5 22) 7 3) 5) 
13) Th 7 28| 4 50) 6 40|| 7 23) 4 55] 6 33 718} 5 oO] 6 26) 7 3] 5° 
14| Fr 7 97| 4 51) rises || 7 23] 4 56| rises || 7 18] 5 1) rises || 7 2) 5 
15} Sa 7 27| 4 53) 5 45|| 7 22] 4 57) 5 50 7 17|5 2| 5 5817 2) 5 
16] §$ 7 26| 4 54| 7 6|| 7 22) 4 58) 7 10 7 17/5 3) 715) 7 25 
17} M 7 26) 4 55] 8 26|| 7 21) 4 59) 8 29 71615 4) 8 32/|7 25 
18} Tu 7 25| 4 56| 9 43]| 7 211 5 O| 9 44 7 16/5 5) 9 46/7 15 
19} W 7 95| 4 57\10 58|| 7 20| 5. 2|/10 58|| 7 15| 5 6/10 58|| 7 1) 5 
20) Th || 7 24\ 4 58|.. ..|| 7 20/5 3].. ..) 7-15) 5 7... 7 1s 
Qi; Fr 7 93| 5 O12 13|| 7 191 5 4/12 11/| 7 1445 8/12 9) 7 O15 
92) Sa 7 93) 5 11 1.27/17 191 5 5) 1 24/1 7 14) 5 9) 1 20) 7 OS 
93) S 7 29) 5 2| 2 40|| 7 18] 5 6] 2 36|| 7 13) 5 11] 2 31)| 7 OS 
24, M 7 9115 3\ 3 51l| 7 17) 5. 7| 3 47|| 7 13] 5 12! 3 40)) 6 59) Ss 
25| Tu 79115 5|-4 58]| 7 17/5 9] 4 53]| 7 12! 5 13] 4 46] 6 59) 5 
26) W 7 20|5 6] 5 59|| 7 16] 5 10] 5 52/| 7 12) 5 14] 5 45]| 6 58) 5 
27| Th 7 19| 5 7| 6 49|| 7 15| 5 11] 6 43/| 7 11] 5-15] 6 36) 6 58) 5) 
98) Fr 7 18} 5 9]-sets || 7 14] 5 12] sets || 7 10] 5 16) sets || 6 57) 53 
29) Sa 7 17/5 10] 5 40]| 7 14) 5 13] 5 45]| 7 9) 5 17] 5 50]| 6 57) 53 
30} S 7 16] 5 11) 6 45]| 7 13) 5 15) 6 48]| 7 9} 5 19] 6 52)| 6 56) 5; 
31| M 7 15) 5 12] 7 47|| 7 12| 5 16| 7 49]| 7 8| 5 20] 7 52\| 6 56) 55 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Fronts fa a, s.|] MoaSs is. a1. s. || Month fa. a. s.l|Moneh fa. am. s.|| Momen 
1 |12 3 43 8 {12 652!) 14 {12 913 20 {12 11 10 26 
2 \12 411 Su 12". 787. 15 12. ‘9 34 21 |12 11 27 QT 
3 |12 439]| 10 |12 7 41)) 16.]12 9 55]| 22 1/12 11 44) 28 | 
4 |12 5 6 da 2" 68> Si LT 12.107 1s 2312 110 59 29 . 
bn, |L2) 5°33 12 |12 8 28]) 18 |12 10 34 G4 824214 30 
6 |12 6° 0 13 |12 8 51 19 {12 10 52 25192 12°28 31 
Teit2 6 26 
Twilight 
Place Jan. _ Begins Ends Jan Begins Ends Jan., Begins | 
: H.M, H. M. H. M, H. M, 
Botton...) 1| 548 | eas (|u| s48 | 62s |lor| fam 
New York..| 1] 5 46 6 22 ll | 5 46 6 31 a1 5 43 
Washington.| 1 5 43 6 24 11 5 44 6 33 Q1 5 Al 
Charleston..| 1 5. 34 6 33 11 5 36 6 40 21 5 84 
MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) = 
First Quarter....... 1D. 6H. 51M, A.M. | Last Quarter ....... 21D. SS 
ecco peaaeeypaee ttatbes, ae P.M,.| NewsMoon..).. 0.00.5 28 te Ay 


+ Byening Stars—Mercury, “Mars. H 


Daily Calendar, 1949 


FEBRUARY, 1949 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions-on page 112 


Calendar for Calendar for 


Calendar for Calendar foi 


New tncland. t Gonentivcn Virgins Kentucky, engin aia: 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio; Missouri, Kansas, {|Louisiana, Arkansas 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
AC Ae ee ing ae: ir ae Seon nen and Arizona, and : 
Oregon’ Northern California > mina Re Routhers Caner 
BP || Rises | Secs |R-aS.|| Riscs| Sees [NSTI AES.| SEB Meo! Sua) Sus Moos 
rs A. MJH.M\H. M|\H. M.\H. M.|\H. M . H. M.'H. M.\H. M\|H. M|H. MH. M. 
Tu || 7 14] 5 | 7 11) 517) 8 49) 7 7|.5 21) 8 Sill 6 55) 5 33) 8 54 
WwW | 7 13/5 7 10,5 18 9 49| 7 6) 5 22 9 49] 6 54| 5 34) 9 48 
Th || 7 12| 5 7 951910 49| 7 5] 5 23110 48) 6 54| 5 35110 43 
Fr ||'7 11/5 7 8 5 21/11 50\| 7 4! 5 24/11 47/| 6 53| 8 36|11 39 
Sa || 7 10) 5 7 7522). .|17 sis 25]. || 6591 5 a6... 
Ss 7 915 7 6| 5 2312 54| 7 2 5 27,12 50] 6 51] 5 37/12 87 
\ % BS |} 7 5) 5 24) 2 0 7 1! 5 28) 1 55|| 6 51] 5 38] 1 38 
‘fu || 7 6) 5 |-7 4) 5 26) 3 8 7 0 5 29/3 1) 6 50 5 39) 2 42 
Pw eeilz als | 7 92] 5 27] 4 14! 6 59] 5 30) 4 7|| 6 49] 5 40] 3 46 
Th || 7 4/5 | 7 1) 5 28 5 15) 6 58) 5 31) 5 8|| 6 48] 5 41) 4 47 
ar || 7 3) 5 7 05 29 6 8] 6 57) 5 32) 6 Qi 6 47| 5 42] 5 42 
7 115 6 59/5 31) 6 52| 6 55) 5 34| 6 47/| 6 46 5 43, 6 31 
Siz os 6 57| 5 32| rises || 6 54| 5 35| rises || 6 46, 5 44| rises 
B. 6 59| 5 6 56, 5 33 7 22|| 6 53| 5 36) 7 24/| 6 45) 5 44| 7 30 
Tu || 6 57| 5 6 55| 5 34| 8 40|| 6 52| 5 37| 8 40/| 6 44 5 45] 8 40 
ed 6 56) 5 6 54| 5 35| 9 56|| 6 51| 5 38) 9 55|| 6 43 5 46) 9 50 
6 54) 5 6 52 en ee 5 3911 8/| 6 42) 5 47/10 59 
fr || 6 53) 5 6 51| 5 38).. ..|| 6 48/5 41|.. ..|| 6 41] 5 48)... 
Sa || 6 51\ 5 6 49 5 39,12 26 6 47) 5 42/12 21|| 6 40 5 4912 7 
S || 6 50) 5 6 48) 5 40, 1 38| 6 46) 5 43/ 1 32]) 6 39) 5 49) 1 15 
™M || 6 45] 5 6 47| 5 41| 2 47/| 6 44| 5 44) 2 40) 6 38] 5 50) 2 20 
Pa || 6 47| 5 6 45| 5 43] 3 48| 6 431 5 45| 8 41/| 6 87| § 51] 8 19 
Ae | 6 ss 6 44/5 44) 4 41) 6 42| 5 46) 4 34)| 6 35) 5 52] 4 138 
Th || 6 44) 5 6 49| 5 45| 5 25/| 6 40 5 47| 5 18 6 341 5 53] 4 59 
6 42) 5 6 41) 5 46 6 0) G 39) 5 48) 5 54 6 331 5 54| 5 
6 40) 5 6 39) 5 47| 6 28|| 6 37| 5 49) 6 24)) 6 82) 5 54) 6 11 
6 5 6 38: 5 49) sets || 6 36) 5 50 sets || 6 31) 5 55) sets 
6 37| 5 6 36' 5 50 6 41|| 6 35| 5 51| 6 43/| 6 30| 5 56] 6 48 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month /H. M. s.|| Month lu. m. s.||Moneh /H. M. s.||Moneh |. M.S. 
1214 16| 13 |12 14 20} °19 |12 13 57|| 25 |12 13 10 
121419] 14 |12 1418] 20 |12 13 51] 26 [12 13 0 
12 14 21|/} 15 |12 14 15)| 21 |12 13 44|| 27 |12 12 50 
12 14 22// 16 |12 14 11]/ 22 |12 13 36) 98 |12 12 39 
12 1422) 17 |12 14 7|| 23 |12 13 28 
12 14 21)) 18 |12 14 2/| 24 /|12 13 19 
Twilight 
Ends Feb Begins Ends Feb.; Begins Ends 
H. M. HM. | gM. |. | mae ieee 
650 || 11} 528 | 7 2 || 91| 515 | 7228 
651-1] 12 | 597} 7 2 N91.) SO eee 
658 || We a7 POF 2h aT Pw a eee 
6-58 || Iv} 5-98 | 7 6 | gl 615 ras 
MOON’S PHASES, 1949 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ES ee es SANE aoe, a ee 


1s). da an. 8 3 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn. 


Evening Star—Mars. 


* 
, 


1 2 : 


112 Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections m| 


The Calendar in Standard Time for Cities in the U. S. 


in ¢ ited States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar a 
aa ee peereats evel Sonny pete pages immediately preceding) 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar * 
Use Calensar for pee Celene ae Washington, D. C. Shark 
=A M. 
7s M. 
Idaho Sr gers a SE HET oN) ere 
isé Cit add 45 Mb/Bridgeport,...sub 7 Gye cea Montgomery..sub | 
Boontello...1add 30 M |Hartford..... sub 9 Eb Colorado 
Been New Haven...sub 8 E Col. Springs. . oy F Arizona 
Maine enver...... Phoenix...... a 
Portland..... sub 19 Eb elas ae aes 9 cp \Pueblo...... sub 2M hese | 
Massachusetts Springfield....sub 1 Ce ies Dielewate 2 |Hot Springs. .add | 
Boston.......sub 16 E re es Little Rock...add | 
River....sub 15 E Indiana Dist. of Columbia 
ies 1 Ver..--eib 13. E |Bvansville....sub 10 Cg Washington..add 8 © | Gatifornial(seuts 
Springéela. eee ore WAI TO Kansas Los Angeles...sub 5 
Worcester... sud 19° E Tudisnapolis.. sub 15 Ce |Topeka....... add 23.0 |Monterey .4 52am y 
“ Michigan Kokomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce Sanka Baha peards 
Battle Creek..add 41 E |Terre Haute..sub 10 Ce Kentucky ' 
Detroit....... add 32 EB Iowa Frankfort. . sab = > ‘ - ove | 
ee cae: i Beng Ons Ae oe Equistiie.... sub 'I7 G. ley Wweees add | 
ids. a i we 
Minneapolis. .add 13 Ce vee caine stay ‘add 2C Maryland Miami..... a 
Montana Des Moines...add 15 C /|Baltimore....add 6 E eorgia | 
Butte........ add 30 Me|Sioux City....add 26 Cb Miasaaurt Pere reese Pe 
‘Jefferson City.add 9C “sae 
Albany Pe ae. E /Lincoin —_ aon 27 Cc |Kansas City..add 18 C tiene *" "addi 
Binghamton. .add 4 E |Omaha....‘./add 24 C |Springield....add 13 Ce Lawes 
Buffalo....... a PIMs FOUN <0 s50 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E Ohio Nevada Ser cots all 
Rochester....add 10 E |Cincinnati....add 38 Ee |carson ity ...sub 1P oe 
Schenectady..sub 4 E (Cleveland. add 26 E Raw 5 Mississip 
Syracuse. .... add 5 E |Golumbus.. d 32 EB ew Jersey E |Jackson...... ad 
Usies.\- 25... add 1E Pnvion. re add 37 ne ceed oy ane _ Ep |Vieksburg. . . .add! 
Sandusky..... add 31 E ;Trenton...... 
os sdelelors ca |Toledo....... add 34 E North Carolina : New Meg 
Oh ak See Youngstown, ‘add 23 E Ipategn...... add 15 Eg (Santa Fé.....ad 
South Dakota South Garo 
Pennsylvania Oklahoma i 
@lerre |. 33 <0. add 41- Cb OAS eared add. 1 WB hituekapeas-s vada, aie Charleston . = 4 
am Oregon Bie ana. as 9 re add 20 Eb |Oxla. City....add 30 Cg |Columbia.... 
poryand eters ae ss =e Eras oute: ‘a saad : z= Utah Tenne: 
(eee a Philadelphia. .a a Memphis..... 
Washington Pittsburgh....add 20 FE /Salt Lake.....add 28 Mb Nashville siete sa 
Olympia...... add 12 Pq |Scranton..... add 3 E Norton, eID 5 5, jee | 
Seattle....... add 9 Pd Rhode Kalan Norfolk. ..... a @ laustin.. _adca 
Spokane...... sub 10 Pd Providenes oksubld 8b herce eee ay Ee Dallas vad 
Wisconsi es nia he . 
Madison...... 3 ub 2C Wyoming Charieston...add 26 E |Galveston....add 
Milwaukee....sub 8 C Cheyenne aise sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 22 Eb |San Antonio. .adc 
Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- | Central, Mountain or Pacific, according) 
tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the oe = ae i is (oud one 
result is in Eastern standard time; for other cities, a correction for latitude is advisable, w. 
use the Calendar named at head of column and add | rection is to be found in the table belovo 
or subtract the given number of minutes; this gives | column headed by the small letter and on & 


the required standard time, which is Eastern,| the date. 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 


Be 3 4 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 
5.. 2 4 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 
ine 2 3 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 
Ln 2 2 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 
ee 1 1 2 add 4 sub: L sub 2 sub 2. 
LGIRE, 0 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 
April 1.. 0 1 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 
Loe; 1 2 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 
May 1.. 2 3 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 
15.. 2 4 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 
June 1.. 3 4 8 sub 18 | add 4 add 7 add 9 
16.. 3 4 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 
July .1..)} add 3 4 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 
15..}| add 3 3 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 
Aug. 1..| add 2 3 4 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 
162.) add.1 2 5 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 6 
Sept. 1..) add 1 1 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 
Wo scj4 add 1 1 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 
Oct. 1.. 0 i) 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 
15..| sub 1 1 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 
Noy, 1..} sub 1 2 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 — 
15..). sub 2 3 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 
Dec, 1..| sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 
15..] sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 


NortE—The same correction is applied to sunset i g 
Meeraicr aaded and pice cots Set as to sunrise, but in the opposite way 


It is Never Too Cold to Snow 
Too cold to snow? 


: 1 Flakes fall through w 
As winter grips many parts of the world in sub- | pass is 32° Pahren Hatt amano owe 
freezing temperatures, this age-old ‘‘true or false’’ temperature the air usually holds enougii] 
poner ae up to Seah ree eas at ee pee as to allow the flakes to become fat and@ 
eurs. er ge 00 co Oo snow, bu Te- , 
quently gets too cold for snow to fall in ‘‘flakes.” gether, and the’ fal ais Fe Bee 


oO 
Dat J 
ri as a 
" we ir 
x =<) ES | one HSOOMH 
—_ Bao at onsen RODIN 
Os Ons SAK Leto lard 
rag agul® Color) eri oe nas Rim G0 
\ ot ay Patil waste) ween 
a <a | Bint SASK Ariss SOF 
an ta) se ae = | le Zest scrgcrnatmaas 
. TRE tH Ear am Broo tisha sts) 
= | pl lata By delete ks ie | So on So oid 118 ooton 
= - on tte : barf sae th Me ee pa Lala | 01 namo IMO 
o o any ESM Ir bo] Boman 11 ste) RENES Baal SoG DUD COTS 
a au? (op be Pedardh pa BOGAN ORR! a SSH bas cot Rant tots) IA IRIS 
f fs "ae 4 < sgeaegaas =r azs aeescntes Kmet Tet neuanrouowasuen 
* - erie lores ore eo riba bo iInsone a ea an Uae 7 © Tar} Saks on 
eB eis gf nA" eegeoradenananeyiasor ce wage aie as eueaqonsgenaiss 
As r & an| + d sieit semuumegear at ea ace 11 a pasha Geange an88 ROOK 
{ <} pal a Al ~ = mu Shae 
e[ si, --2 seanEEcneenEnazs: Heese aise ee a ee segouangatsse 
1 . pur pag if i site owt! Ht Pye her SSeS | nN connie ow 
A| © js +en4 messy ea SS ane gq oHRERGSGEERST-ERTRS gwcuncaddaae 
cs a hee AY Goetec titers ABA ALN oo Sits a ute OC eas SNow ses eeeede 
6! dod ole ies Recess Saeaae Neda pes aio Spee es vies tees oo OF 
= “Os | mos UID BOA A MISS IOID ES rapes eaEN pect cia i N meieias moot 
- Io Or : 4 19 tan Te) DOI vo) Nn J pal ee 
etre lea | oe ater RGF OSHA: Z etter cece WS Saeedosacs seca) 30 
me 7 } Pere tee ee Te ° Sa as einslieietee ROAR we Moco a 
: ate alt | +++ i Ape SuBSASBe BAgmcenes< igqegows 2 BBSISes sagr - 
! rs) 6s fae | saSe = AN a NON moet SUBS Rn Sess s Mein OS vO a o 
G = ec a gners +- S room AAN Hid co oo Se Se HOOD mn wa> 
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Astronomical—The Sun and Solar System 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax . 


(Washington-Apparent Noon) k i 


F Equat. ER 
i Equat. a ‘Semis i) 
‘ i- iz. 1948 Semi- Horiz. 1948 e 
¥ _ ee Gicuetet Poraliae Diameter Parallax Diameter | Pe 
; , “uw a , ” ” , ” 
May 10) 15 51.84 8.71 Sept. 7| 15 54.42 
“ha ul ig 1788 8.95 % 20 19 49.90 8.70 uy 15 87.00 
Bl7:. 8.94 30 : s ; 
at is 15 Ot 8.93 June H 15 46.94 8.67 Oct. At 16 2.41 
Feb. 10) 16 14.28 8.9 é é Aa te ates 
: 8.90 29| 15 45.70 8.66 2 "4 
Mar. “| ie 13:06 eran July a ie pes Be Nov. ie . vee 
Nip 16 7.50 8. ¥ -6 t 
.83 29) 15 47.09 8.67 26| 16 14.52 
31 ie 208 881 Aug. 8| 15 48.39 8.68 Dec. 6; 16 16.06 
Apr. 10) 15 59.29 8.78 18} 15 50.13 8.69 16; 16 tae 
~ 20] 15 56.68 8.76 28] 15 52.12 8.71 26] 16 17.7 
30| 15 54.15 8.73 
The Planets and the Solar System 
Approx. Dist. from: 
Name Mean |? Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of M 
of Daily |Reyolution : — 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Min 
.420 87 .96925 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 
670} 224.70080 67,653,000 66,738,000 161 
193] 365.25636 4,452,000 91,342,000 een 
519) 686.9797 154,760,000} 128,330,000 248 
9.128] 4332 .588 506,710,000} 459,940,000 600 
.455/10759 .20 935,570,000} 836,700,000 1028 
.231/30685 .93 1,866,800,000} 1,698,800,000 1960 


.535|60187 .64 2,817,400,000|2,769,600,000 
.325/90470. 4,300,000,000/2,750,000,000) 


Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Ur: 
Neptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 


2910 
4400 


Aman 


Name Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital V 
of o Revyolution— Orbit to . Mile 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Seca 
0.205 6240 116 7 0 13.6 29.7. 
0.006 7978 584 3 23 38.8 21.75 
0.016 7310 be a Sakae 18,53 
0.093 3571 780 151 0.0 14.989 
0.048 4157 399 1 18°21.7 8.1) 
0.055 7233 378 2 29 25.5 5.9% 
0.047 1787 370 0 46 22.7 4.2%) 
0.008 5668 367 i 46 28.8 3.4e 
0.248 5200 367 178084. 5 3.01 
Ligh 
Name Mean Mean Annual| Mean Long. |Annual 
of Longitude |Longitude of|Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- 
Planet at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node* Motion| helion 
° , we ° ’ a ow” ° , a” a” 
22 76 38 47.0 | + 5.7 47 42 53.6 | — 7.6 | 10.58 | 
.8 130 50 22.13) + 0.5 76 12 42.0 | —17.9 2.94 | 
.0 102 2 46.1 +11.6 d's (dt ots Siete Wm terete 1.03 
.0 335 6 6.5 | +16.0 49 23.5 —22.5 0.52 
4 13 29 5.6 | + 7.7 99 55 23.2 | —13.8 0.041 
0.5 92 1 45.6 | +20.2 | 113 12 9.8} —18.9 0.012 | 
¢ 8 169 49 9.7) + 7.8 73 43 47.7 | —32.0 0.003 | 
=) 44 ®8 32.2] —20.9 | 131 12 23.2 | ~10.6] 0.001 | 
-2 223.29 40.2 | + 0.2 | 109 36 23.5 | — 1.5 0.001 
i *Epoch, January 1, 1948, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
Semi-Diameter 
Sun At | In Den- reer fiece- (ih 
te a Nps ire Velane Mass. | sity Axial ur- | ing . : 
S- eas ean =1. =1. =|, ; 
nce | Due (ea) 8 @=1.\@=1 Rotation aace) Powe 
, ” “ ar A peat 
5 D. M. S. \ 
; 15 59.6 | .... | 432196/1300000 .|333434.] 0.26 | 25 9 7 12] 98.0 S| 
3.3 5. 1504 0.055} 0.04 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 (aa 
8.4 | 30.4 3788 0.876] 0.83 | 0.94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 59° of 
pectaet os 3959) 1.000} 1.000} 1.00 23 56 4 1.0 44 9 
cP] seo | A) Ges) 9teg| 92 |-77 of G2 | Oa) ay 
135.2 | 23:6 | 4334i|1312°” 1318.4. | O1a4 oss at | 26) bee 
1 19.0 9.2 | 36166] 763. 95.2 0.12 10 14 24 12) 63) 
. 34:3 | 1:9 | 15439] 59! 14:66 | 0:25 8...) 130} 63 § 
7; 36.6 | 1.3! 16466] 72: 17.26 | 0/24 15 40 (i | 1.01738 # 


s. 


The planet Pluto was an object of search for 
ae. years in accordance with predictions made 
by Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of 
the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was 
finally located by C. W. Tombaugh of that observa- 
tory and public announcement made on March 13, 
1930. Its mass, according to a recent determination 
by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 


*At Mean distance. 


earth. Its average distance from the § 

3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occ 
and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the co 
of Cancer. On January 1, 1948, its pred 
tion in the sky will be 9 hours 17 minute 
Ascension and 23 degrees 29 minutes 
Declination. 7 


“4 


y 
ih, | 


y 


Astronomical—The Moon and Its Phases“ 115 
t b] d e x 
_ The Moon’s Phases, 1948 (Standard Time) 
. (A.M.; light figures, P.M., black) 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacifi 
Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Sta Tne 
Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New Denver, Salt |San Francisco, Fairbanks 
ay ah Eat York, Ete. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Ete. L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. ’ 
4 H. M. Hehe os ‘Teo. Soe Saas POS XN 
Last Quarter.. 3 6 13 5 13 413 8 13" a MS 
ew Moon...| 11 2 44 1 44 12 44 10d 11 44 9 44 
first Quarter.. 19 6 32 5 32 4 32 32 1 32 
uli Moon....| 26 2°11 111 12 11 25d 11 11 911 
st Quarter.. 7 31 ib at he on 5 31 ic ? Sige 
‘ew Moon... 9 10 2 9 2 Wee 2 7 $ 
Pirst Quarter..| 17 8 $5 7 55 6 55 5 55 3 55 
all Moon....| 24 12 16 11 16 10 168 9 16 7 16 
ast Quarter..| 2 1136 10 36 9 36 8 36 , 
Sw Moon...| 10 415 3 15 215 1 15 if is 
rst Quarter..| 18 7 27 6 27 5 27 4 27 2°27 
Puli Moon... 24 10 10 9 10 8 10 7 10 5 10 
ast Quarter. . 1 5 25 425 3 25 2 25 12 25 
9 8 16 7 16 6 16 5 16 3 16 
16 2 42 1 42 12 42 11 42 9 42 
% 23 8 28 7 28 6 28 5 28 3 28 
Last Quarter 30 11 48 10 48 9 48 8 48 6 48 
8 9 30 8 30 7 30 6 30 4 30 
15 7 55 6 55 5 55 455 2 55 
22 7 37 6 37 5 37 4 37 2 37 
30 5 43 4 43 3 43 2 43 12 43 
7 7 55 6 55 Rego ty 4 55 256 
14 12 40 13d 11 40 10 40 9 40 7 40 
21 7 54 6 54 5 54 4 54 2 54 
29 10 23 9 23 8 23 7 23 5 23 
ew Moon...| 6 49 3 9 T3 1 9 11 9 
pitst Quarter..) 13 6 30 5 30 4 30 3 30 1 30 
‘ull Moon....| 20 9 31 8 31 7-31 6 31 4 31 
St Quarter..| 29 111 12 11 28d 11 11 10 it 811 
4 11 13 10 13 9 13 8 13 pga 
11 2 40 1 40 12 40 11 40 9 40 
19 #2 32 11 32 10 32 9 32 7 32 
27 1 46 12 46 11 46 10 46 S$ 46 
3 6 21 5 21 421 3 21 icin 
10 25 1 5 12 5 9d 11 5 9 5 
18 4 43 3 43 2 43 1 43 174 11 43 
26 13.57 25d 11 7 10 7 9 7 
2 2 42 1 42 12 42 11 42 9 42 
9 5 10 4 10 3 10 2 10 12 10 
17 9 23 8 23 7 23 6 23 4 23 
25 8 41 7 41 6 41 5 41 3 41 
1 ee) 2 2 31d 11 2 10 2 ‘eae 
11 46 10 46 9 46 8 46 6 46 
1 31 12 31 11 31 10 31) 8 31 
4 22 3 22 2 22 rly 11 22 
1 44 12 44 11 44 10 44 8 44 
8 57 7 57 6 57 5 57 357 
411 3 11 2 11 igs 15d 11 11 
12 12 22d 11 12 10 12 9 12 TAS 
44 3 44 2 44 1 44 29d 11 44° 
The Moon 


“new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
5 minutes, which is called the moon’s 


distance from the earth according to 
can Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
_ distance, however, may reach 252,710 
the least distance to which the moon 
h the earth is 221,463 miles. 
ter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
‘distance from the earth the sum of the 
f£ the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 


MOON’S PERIGEE 


+H: D. 

6 A.M.| August.... 5 3 
2 P. September. 3 1 
3A. October... 1 il 
8 P. October. ..29 3 
1A. November.25 8 
Ae de December.20 12 
9 : 

e 


earth and in apogee when 


eaE|> 


1 is said to be in Pe | 


#58. 


1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 
nearest approacn of the surfaces of the two bodies 
216,420 miles. 

The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun. 

The moon revolves on an axis and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the earth—27.321666 days. The moon’s 
revolution around the earth is performed irregu- 
larly because of the elliptical orbit. The moon’s 
rotation is regular and this produces what is called 
‘libration in longitude’ which permits us to see 
first around the east side and then around the 
west side of the moon. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 
tide-raising power of moon and sun is 11 to 5. 


AND APOGEE, 1948 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


Apogee, 1948 


Hix's 
SMa 23-10: PM, 
August... .20 4 A.M, 
September.16 6 A.M. 
October. . .13 4P.M, 
November.10 (10 A.M. 
December. 8 6 A.M, 


erigee to perigee, or from 
aid. 13h. 18m. 33s; known,-as 


oe LAr  o® ee rs 


Astronomical; Star Table 


Star Tables, 1943.’ 


eS \(Mag-|Par- J 
: Mag- pisces nt| Right | Decli- Star — ni- | al- |Light} Right 
Sid sae ee Yrs. Ascen.|nation tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen. 
SS eee ¥ ” H. M.} © 
” H. M.} ° % ||A Geminorum 
A ome 2.2 \0.05| 65 | 0 5.7|/+28 48 (Castor)...| 1.6 |0.07) 50 | 7 31-31- 
(Alpheratz, 2.4 10.07} 50] 0 6.4/+58 52||A Canis Min... & io | 7.26.81 
B at aga 2.9 |0.01| 300 | 0 10.6/+14 54 (Procyon).| 9-5 /|0.31 - 
b Phatnicis.. || 2:4 [0.05] 65 | 0 23.7|—42 35||B Sore Cee atin as | 7 aa 
rats if ; ‘ollux : 3 Z 
7 (ischedir). 2.3 |0.02| 150 | 0 37.5)+56 15||P Puppis....- oaag ie 5 Balt 
Cod...” | 2'2 |o04| 80 | 0 41.0|—18 16|[A Velorum 2-2) (0:0 180 eat 
r Cassiopéiae.| 2.2 |0.04| 80 | 0 re +60 = a ete sara -2 /0. 
B Andromedae] 2.4 |0.05) 65 hoe a Bi res (Regulus)..| 1.3 |0.06] 55 |10 5.6] $ 
A Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 |0.07) 50 To Deonie 2 oe “6 lo.021 150 |10 17.1 
4 Eridani 2 Maj...| 2.4 |0.04| 80 110 58. 
eersss 0.6 |0.05| 65] 1 35.8)—57 30 G ee oo 0 oc. esate 08 
= Peaeaeac 2.1 |o.01| 300 | 1 47.5|+89 1]/A Leonis...... 2.6 |0.07} 50 |11 11.3]| 
B Arietis......| 2.7 ]0.07| 50] 1 51.8/+20 33||B Leonis Sa A ale aaah aa 
P Andromedae] 2.3 |0.02) 150 | 2 0-7/+42 3/1 Urese Maj..| 2.5 10.04 80 [11 51.1 
3 eikeael, | AR el 300 | 2. 6.4/+34 45||A Crusis...... 1.0 0.02 150 2 23.7 
A Ceti "| 2'8 10.02] 150 | 2 59.6|+ 3 53||B Corvi....... 2.8 |O. 7 
Bieerseil ct 3.1 |0.01] 300 | 3 1.0|+53 18]/T Virginis....| 2.9 0-07) 50 |12 39.0 
Tae te ; : B Crusis......| 1. ¢ Ard) 
B Persel 
...| 3-0 0.03} 100 | 3 4.8)+40 45|/B Ursae Maj- i 
A Peon. igre 1.9 |0.02| 150 | 3 20.6)+49 41 : a eine 1.7 |0.06) 55 |12 51.7 
rsae Maj- i 
, Seat, 3.0 ]0.01] 300 | 3 44.4)+23 57 oris (Mizar).| 2.4 |0.04} 80 |13 21.8 
Z Persei...... 9 |0.01| 300 | 3 50.9|+31 44]|A Virginis 2 'o.01t 300 tara 
E Persei...... 3.0 10.00) 500 | 3 a +39 = . Nis ve : Al 
.6)/-—1 rsae Maj. 
2 pedent 3: 3.2 |0.02) 150 | 3 55 Beds oe 19 0.01 soo 13 45.8 
4||H Bootis...... .8 |0. _ 
i en 29 foe i aes ti "5 B Centauri...| 0.9 |0.04| 80 |14 0-11 
H Aurigae.....| 3.3 |0.01| 300 | 5 2.9|+41 10/16 Centauri... 2.3 |0.05| 65 |14 3.6 
le = t: « 
B Eridani..... 2.9 10.05} 65] 5. 5.3 5 QA ee oe lo. 16) ss tae 
: Cmige 0.3 |0.00} 500 | 5 12.0/— 8 16||A Centauri...| 0.1 |0.76| 4 |14 36.1) 
iN ja pikes E Bootis...... 2.7 |0.02] 150 |14 42.7) 
(Capella)..} Q.2 |0.07| 50 | 5 12.8|+45 57|/B Ursae Min. .| 2.2 |0.04| 80 |14 50.8) 
Sat nee 2 05] 65 |15 32.5 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 22.3|/+ 6 18 Borealis. ..| 2.3 |0. d 
Biihauri:...... A Serpentis...| 2.8 |0. 80 |15 41.7 
(El Nath)..| 1.8 |0.03} 100 | 5 23.0/+28 34||A Scorpii..... 2.5 |0.00] 500 |15 57.3 
A Orionis..... 2.5 {0.00} 500 | 5 29.3/— 0 20 x seers ae 2.9 |0.00} 500°}16 2.4 
A Leporis,..... corpii . 
(Arneb)...] 2.7 |0.02) 150 | 5 30.4/—-17 51 (Antares)..| 1.2 |0.02] 150 |16 26.2 
I Orionis..... 2.9 |0.00] 500 | 5 32.9/— 5 57||/B Herculis....| 2,8 |0.02| 150:|16 28.0 
E Orionis..... 1.8 |0.01} 300 | 5 33.6/— 1 14||A Trianguli 
CAS EOS 3.0 {0.01} 300 | 5 34.5/4+21 7 Australis. .| 1.9/0. 100 |16 43.1 
Z Orionis..... 2.0 |0.00] 500 | 5 38.1|— 1 58||E Scorpii..... 2.4 10. 80 |16 46.5 
EK Orionis..... 2.2 10.01} 300 | 5 45.3|— 9 41||H Ophiuchi...] 2.6 |0.03| 100 |i7 7.4 
‘A Orionis A Scorpii..... Lig joe 150 |17 30.1 
(Betelgeux).| 1.0 |0.02} 150 | 5 52.4/+ 7 24||A Ophiuchi...] 2.1 |o. 65 |17 32.8 
B Aurigae.....| 2.1 |0.03] 100 | 5 55.7/4+44 57/1 Draconis....| 2.4 10.02] 150 |17 55.4 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 |0.03] 100 | 5 56.2/+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |o. 27 |18 35.5 
B Canis Maj...| 2.0 |0.01] 300 | 6 20.4)—17 56||A Aquilae 
A Carinae (Altair)....) 0.9 0. 
(Canopus) .|-0.9 |0.02| 150 | 6 22.8)/—52.40|/I Cysni...... 2.3 10. 
I Geminorum| 1.9 |0.0. 65 | 6 34.7|+16 27|/|A Pavonis..... 2.1 10. 
A Canis Ma- A Cygni 
joris (Sirius)|/—1.6 |0.37 9 | 6 42.9]/-16 39 (Deneb)...| 1.3 |0. 
& Canis Maj..| 1.6 |0.01| 300 | 6 56.6}—28 54||E Pegasi...... 2.5 |0. 
A Canis Maj. .| 2.0-J0. = 6:3 19]|} A Piscis Aust..} 1.3 ]0. 


‘To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun table below from ; 
Right Ascension, first adding 24h to the latter, if necessary; Mark this result P. M. if less i) 
but if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the Temainder A. M. 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1948 


MORNING STARS EVENING STARS 


Mercury—Jan. 1 to Jan 3: Feb. 19 to A Til 29; | Mi —Jan. 3 to Feb. 19; April 29 t 
June 23 to Aug. 11; Oct.'19 to Dec. 12. > oe bp t 


Aug. 11 to Oct, 19; Dec. 12 to end o1 # 
Venus—June 24 to end of year. Venus—Jan. 1 to June 24. 1 
Mars—Jan, 1 to Feb. 17. Mars—Feb. 17 to end of year. 
Jupiter—Jan. 1 to June 15. 


Jupiter—June 15 to end of year. 
Saturn—Jan, 1 to Feb. 8; Aug. 19 to end of year. Saturn —Fep, 8 to Aug. 19, 4 


; 


6-Hour Rain Sets U: S. Record 


The heaviest rainfall ever recorded in the United States flooded 1 ions Lak 

on June 19, 1947. The rainfall totaled fifteen and a half eSes from 6:30 Cates 12:30 1 
The United States Weather Bureau office in New Orleans said this was a national 

greatest previous six-hour fall recorded by the Weather Bureau was 14.16 inches at Taylor, Te: 
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Planetary Configurations, 1948 


Eas 
( tern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 


: D. H. M 3 
3 1— @ _ inperihelion Jul & 
2 8— o& § © superior uly, «4 12 — 8 in ‘apheli ‘i 
38 856 ¢ AC WN. 2° 42’ cs 8 — 8 statior i = 
> ied — ¢ - stationary SI 7S SCORE F % 
pol 12 56 « 8 C §-N. 2°28’ 5 1274 8 € 8S sez . 
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Eclipses in 1948 hs i 


UMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
ee chabe Local Standard Times 3 


THREE ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of Sun, One of Moon 
In the year 1948 there will be three eclipses, 
two of the Sun and one of the Moon. | 
1. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, April 23, 1948, 
not visible in the United States. The beginning 
and the ending are visible generally in Asia and 
the Indian Ocean, except the western parts, Ant- 
arctica, Australia, the Pacific Ocean, except the 
southeastern part, and the extreme northwestern 
part of North America. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Greenwich Mean Time 


d. h. m. 
Moon enters penumbra.....April 23. 11 28.1 a.m. 
Moon enters umbra ..... April 23. 1 19.7 p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse.......April 23. 1 38.8 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra........April 23 1 57.8 p.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra..... April 23 3 49.6 p.m. 


The magnitude of the eclipse is 0.028 of the 
Moon’s diameter. 

II. An Annular* Eclipse of the Sun, May 8-9, 
1948, visible as a partial eclipse over Asia and the 
northwestern part of North America. The path 
of the annulus begins in the Indian Ocean, crosses 
extreme southeastern Asia and ends in the north- 
ern Pacific. 


A.M. Light Fig. . 
P.M. Black Fig. q 


Place : 

Bs” |Mia-lpnd-; 
8, 1948 gin- -|End- - 

Miard ning| dle ing 

”, Gul'a 40) 5 41 

Nome, Alaska. .......-+- 
Fairbanks, Alaska........ 4 45| 5 43) 6 398 
Honolulu, Hawaii.......- 5 12) 5 52). 
Juneau, Alaska.........- 5 54| 6 51) 7 456 
Seattle, Wash.....-.....- 7. 3)2s eee 
Portland, Ore......i.-.-- 7 Siac aoe 
May 9, 1948 
Manilla (Po Pee tine ae { 8 5 | 9 18{10) 41) 


* The vertex of the shadow-cone is compty 
approach to within about 5 miles of the €a 
the Sea of Japan northeast of Korea on NJ 
1948 at 2.30 a.m. Greenwich Mean Time whex 
possible that a total eclipse of a few secondg 
occur. 


Ill. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, October 31, 
November 1, 1948, not visible’'in the United States. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE® 
Greenwich Mean Time 


d. h. J 

It is visible as a partial eclipse over southern and | olipse begins ........November 1 3 193 

eastern! Africa, Australia except the extreme north- Sota tere begins. November 1 4 -19) 

i entral eclipse at 

ern part and New Zealand. The path of totality | > local apparent noon. November 1 6 159 

begins in the Belgian Congo, Africa crosses Tan- | Central eclipse ends....November 1 7 383] 

ganyika, Africa and ends west of New Zealand. Eclipse ends............November 1 8 38 

: Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1948 

(At Washington—Mean Noon) 
: R, A. Re. AS R, A. R. A. R.A. 
Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. : Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date | M.S. || Date 
H. M. - ’ H. H. M. H. M. 

Jan. 1/18 41.1||Mar. 1/22 37.7||Apr. 30| 2 34.2||June 29] 6 30.7||Aug. 28/10 27.3!/Oct. 27/1 
11|19 20.5 11)23 17.1) May 10} 3 13.6}|July 9] 7 10.2)|\Sept. 7|11 6.7)|Nov. 6/1 
21/20 0.0 21/23 56.5) 3 53.0) 19} 7 49.6 17}11 46.1! 

31/20 39.4) 31! 0 35.9 30| 4 32.4! 29) 8 29.0 27|12 25.5) - 26)1 

Feb, 10/21 18.8||Apr. 10) 1 15.3 )June 9) 5 11.9| Aug. 8] 9 8.5//Oct. 713 5.0)|Dec. 6'1) 
.20'22 58.2! 20' 1 54.8 19! 5 51.3 18' 9 47.9 17/13 44.4) 16:1 

The Right Ascension of Mean Sun increases 3.943 minutes daily. al 


The United States Weather Bureau 


-_ A national weather service was established 
(1870) under the Army Signal Corps. The present 
Weather Bureau, formed in the Department of 
Agriculture, took over the meteorological work of 


‘the Signal Corps (July 1, 1891.) Subsequent legis- 


Yation and executive decisons extended the 
Bureau’s responsibilities in the fields of weather 
and climate until its service now applies to civil 
aeronautics and other modern fields as well as 
to general agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
and transportation interests. The Fourth Plan of 
Government Reorganization, 1940, transferred it 


_ from Agriculture to the Department of Commerce, 


parect ye sane a pores? : 
e Centr ce of the Weather Bureau i 
located in Washington, D, C. For administrative 
purposes, the United States (including Alaska) is 
divided into eight regions, each with a regional 
Office. On the operational plane, state forecasts 
and much of the general public service of the 
Bureau originate in 12 forecast centers throughout 
the country. These forecast centers aid the 415 
local offices, which have the most direct contact 
with the public, in discharging their functions 
The General Public Service provides daily bul- 
letins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from 700 radio stations daily. The 
automatic telephone forecast repeater, installed 
in five cities, is a very popular service. The Air- 
ways Weather Service includes the regional and 
terminal forecasts issued from 17 Airways Fore- 
cast Centers and transmitted every six hours over 
the national teletype weather circuits.. These 
forecasts give invaluable weather information not 
only for all the civil airways of the United States 
and Alaska but also for more than 250 important 
airports. The Bureau also provides weather ad- 
Vices and forecasts for transoceanic airline opera- 
tions. As a further aid to safety in the air, a 
Flight Advisory Weather Service unit is main. 
tained in each of the 24 CAA traffic control 


centers. 
The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Sé 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organi! 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, 
special weather builetins to growers durin 
crop season. The Fruit-Frost Service ops 
Specialized service in those states where 
and spring fruit and vegetable production 
Major activity. The Forest Fire-Weather £ 
warns against atmospheric conditions condu 
disastrous fires in the forest areas of the 1 
The Hurricane and Storm-Warning Servic: 
pares its highly important advisories an 
ings at regular forecast centers and speci! 
cane forecast centers along the nation’s ec 
The Climatological Service is supervised €. 
43 field offices, most of which also sex 
headquarters of the special crop weathe# 
vices in the corn, wheat, and cotton beltsi 
collected and tabulated climatological dati/ 
lished by the Bureau constitute a pricelel| 
as yet largely unrealized asset to a host 
ike elke Gee 4 
e er and Flood Forecasting Se 
conducted through 85 river forecasting dic 
and issues river stage and flood warnings — 
the principal rivers and tributaries of the | 
States. Rainfall studies conducted in ew 
tion with the Army Corps of Engineers asi 
the planning of ‘engineering works for fioc# 
trol and navigation, as well as for water - 
tion and power development. - oe 
The Weather Bureau is authorized to ce 
research into the causes of weather and 
because of their vital influence on the natior 
fare. Through a Joint Meteorological Conm 
in Washington, it maintains close liaisorw 
the Army and the Navy to coordinate m 
civil meteorological operations. It also 
closely with the Civil Aeronautics Auth 
National Advisory Committee for Aeron: 
Department of Agriculture, the Unit 


Engineers and other interested aa 


ier information may be obtained i 

ngton 25, D. C.) . See 
Ap- | Ap- | Decl’ . 

Station prox. 7x. ie | 
Lat. ng. 
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: Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
ays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
re which at times become very bright and 
ful. They are most frequently seen in two 
i belts which lie approximately along the 
laries of the polar regions. 
Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
test intensity and frequency along a path which 
North America from Alaska in a south- 
direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
skirts the northern coast of Norway and 
erosses northern Alaska, and skirts the 
st of Greenland and Iceland. 
stralis or southern-light zone is situated 
Antarctic continent and the little-known 


seas. : 
and widely spread auroral displays are 
d with high sunspot-activity and world- 
enetic-electric storms. At such times 
“displays are seen as far south as the West 
the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
‘Australia and New Zealand in the South- 


spnere. : 
gion in which auroral displays occur has 


PRR Table of Magnetic Declination 
r 5 ved at selec points, reduced to January 1947: also t 
es sign to the annual change denotes increasing Pealivation pete een Fae pla reverse. 


The Aurora 


purce: Department of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


cially prepared for the World Almanac in the Office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


§ The Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Ap- | Ap- | Deci’n | An. 


State Station pee prox. | Jan. /Chs. 
Lat. |Long.| 1947 + 
s ’ ° ’ ° , ’ 
N. C. Raleigh. ....../35 47] 78 39| 4 16W 0 
Wilmington.... {34 13] 77 56| 3 19W| +1 
N. D..Bismarek...... 46 49/100 47/13 248] —3 
Pembina...... }48 58/97 15| 9 O5 BE] -—3 
--Cineinnati..... 39 O08} 84 31) 0 44H) 41 
Cleveland. .... 141 28] 81 37] 4 51W] —1 
Columbus. 40 03) 82 59] 1 55W)] —1 
¢ *ACOEB 53s. ce 34 23) 96 09) 9 00 B 0 
Guthrie 35 53) 97 25] 9 545 0 
Portland. ...../45 311122 43)22 345} —3 ~ 
.-Harrisburz....|40 15| 76 53| 8 28W}| 0 
Philadelphia. ..|39 57| 75 12) 9 48W 0 
Pittsburgh...../40 29) 80 01| 5 30W] —1 
.- Providence. ... |41 46! 71 28/14 42W 0 
..Charleston. . }3d2 1 35W 0 
Columbia 0 04E tv] 
4 PECTTO. 26% ll 54 BE} —2 
Yankton. 10 31 B) -1 
.. Knoxville. 0 35W 0 
Memphis. . : 5 35 EB 0 
Nashville. ..... ; 3 30 BE] +1 
Austin’ 2. 9 18 E} -1 
El Paso. ...... 12 80 EB] -1 
Galveston. .... 8 398 0 
ouston..... 9 O1E 0 
San Antonio. 10 00 Hj —1 
ORG. . 2 \4 17 22. BE] —3 
Salt Lake City. |40 47,111 52/16 34 B) -—3 
. .Burlington, .... 44 28; 73 12)14 57W| —1 
Montpelier. ...|44 15] 72 32|16 30W) —1 
. -Lynchburg.....|37 24} 79 08] 4 0SW 0 
Norfolk. ...... 36 52) 76 16) 6 21W 0 
Richmond. .:.. 37 33| 77 29] 5 38W 0 
Olympia....... 47 03)122 53|22 55 E| —3-- 
Walla Walla... |/46 04/118 23|20 50 EB] -—3 
Charieston,.... 38 21] 81 38| 3 12W 0 
eeling.. 40 04] 80 40) 2 44W] -1 
La Crosse 43 50| 91 14) 4 28E 0 
Madison. . 43 04) 89 25| 3 52 EB 0 
Milwaukee. 43 04| 87 52) 2 17E 0 
..Cheyenne. . 41 09/104 52}14 27H) —2 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


—2 

—3 

+2 

—4 

—3 

—3 

ee 

+1 

+1 

+5 

+5 

A CUBA 
Cuba..Havana....... i= 09) 82 21) 3 23 By —2 
Santiago... ... 20 00| 75 491 0 10 Bl —3 
EXTREME VALUES 

Maine Van Buren..... Fe 4 67 57 ioe 33 | 
AlaskaDemarcationPt.i69 391141 00138 03E] —7 


been found to be approximately between fifty and 
two hundred miles above the Earth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 
produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric pHencieeee indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 


| aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 


atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New researches under way upon auroral 
and geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Earth’s upper 
atmosphere, will facilitate an understanding of this 
mechanism. ; 


ie 
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120. Astrononvical—Standard and Daylight Saving Time; Astronomical Time 


Standard Time and Daylight Saving Time _- | 


‘Source: National Bureau of Standards; Interstate 
Ass’h of New York, Inc. 


The United States has used Standard Time 
since 1883, but no legislative action for the coun- 
try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 
when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to Lake limits for the various time 
zones. in this country. + 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the ‘‘mean sun’’ across the meridian which 
passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Hastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower than 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

The following places on the boundary between 
the Eastern and the Central Time Zones use 
Eastern Standard Time: 

Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; 
Franklin, N. C.; Apalachicola, Fla. ss 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other Pe on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mqyntain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., “which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. 

The adoption of Standard Time by any State has 
no Official bearing on the time zone boundaries, as 
the control of these boundary lines rests with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After holding 
hearings in Georgia, the Commission officially 
moyed the boundary line westward to place the 
entire State of Georgia in the Eastern Zone. 

During World War Il, from Feb. 9, 1942, to Sept. 
30,'1945, Standard Time was advanced one hour 
throughout the country. It was called War Time. 

From 2 a. m. April 27 to 2 p. m. Sept. 28, 1947, 
@ large number of cities and communities in 13 


Commerce Commission; Commerce and Indust: 


Eastern and Middle Western states, under loc« 
option, observed Daylight Saving Time, advangi 
the clock for a full hour during that period, ‘a 
cording to a survey by the Commerce and Indust 
Assn. of New York, Inc. These states were: Ne 
York, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Marylang 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylyanis, Tennesss 
Vermont and Virginia. f 
In five states—Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ne 
Hampshire, New Jersey and Rhode Island—stati 
wide observance was established officially, while: 
Maine observance also was statewide but unofficis) 
Most of the large cities in the East and Mida 
West observed Daylight Saving Time, includii 
New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Chicagi 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, Bal: 
more and Boston. 
In the 29 other states, either Standard Time vw 
adopted officially or no cities or communities 1 
ported the adoption of Daylight Saving Time. 
After the House of Representatives had passi 
permissive legislation, the District of Columb 
Commissioners ordered Daylight Saving Time : 
Washington from May 11 to Sept. 28, 1947. _ 
Cities and communities in six of Canada’s sey 


observed Daylight Saving Time from Aprii 27/ 
Sept. 28 under locak option. In British Colum? 
it was effective throughout the Province hy legs 
lative action. 

Official Alaska time is 10 hours slower; Gui 
10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 hours slower; Panaaj 
Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 ho 
faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 
hours slower; Virgin Islands, 4 hours slower 
Greenwich Time. » 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was fi 
as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slow 
than Greenwich. Actually, however, four ti 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hog 
slow, respectively. a 

Standard time signals are transmitted from 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapo; 
and over wires to various points using this sery 


Astronomical Time 
Source: National Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
only very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. ; 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckone 
from a point in the sky known as the vernal 
equine. That point moves very slowly among the 

ars, 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
Tespect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
ee cand 

e longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec, 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, the two being the same 


Time, with Respect to the Earth’s Rotation 
Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects shouid not.- 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its Arg) rotational motion during the last three 
centuries. 


only four times in a year. The difference betw 
these two kinds of time is called the equationy 
time. Its maximum value is a little over 16 minu 

The difference between mean equinoctial : 
apparent equinoctial or sidereal time is dues 
nutation. Its greatest value is only a little ¢ 
a second, and its greatest daily change is a 
more than a hundredth of a second. 

On account of the fact that this difference 
small, sidereal time has generally been used 
astronomers. In recent years a few observaton 
inehuding the Naval bee have begun 

oy mean equinoctial time in computing 
vies or ere eee ; ries 

Calendar Year begins at the Stroke of 12 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the ca 
dar month also begin at midnight. The inte 
during which the Earth makes one absolute rev¢ 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 
seconds of mean solar time. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of 
seasons depends, is the interval between two « 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Eauidi 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of ' 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. — 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second | 
cenugry, but this variation will not always « 
‘inue. ‘ 


] 
2 : ~ 1 
Tidal friction should make G part in 30,000, 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. 


by friction is 


od: 


(about twice the earth’s Tadius), 
Saturn’s. 


Astronomical—Standard Times Zones 19} 
Standard Time Zones of the World 


dard time for the world, as in the case of to the westward i 
* are similarly numbered, - 
pene eS Be ee oe England, | fixed “‘plus’’ showing the mumber of Tee that 
oor as the Prime Meridian. The | must be added to get Greenwich time, While these 
worl = Pt ps nei as being divided into 24 zones, | zones apply generally to sea areas, it should be 
Sion yarn or one hour in time apart. The | noted that the standard time Maintained in many 
= oe cer ger (0°) extends through the | countries does not coincide with gone time. A 
othe, . € initial zone, and the zones to the | graphical representation of the zones is shown 
a Getinetee tie nes per ed ae ore a the Time Zone Chart: of the World published 
tracted to obtain Greenwich time. The zones D. ee De TR ee 


— 
‘ga 
a 


International Date Line 


_The International Meridian Conference, held in] Wh. i i 
r 5 en crossing this line in 

Washington, D. C. (1884), established as the] (i. e., from west longitude to tan inane ee 
ri me meridian, from which time was to be| date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing 
un ed, the meridian passing through Greenwich, | in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
: ean - The meridian 180° from this prime | longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 
Meridian hey made the International Date Line, The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
Pn order to include islands of the same group | streit with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 


n the same day, it has been necessary to vary th 
trom the 180th meridian st on nittet ithe East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 


Oficial date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in| tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
ecordance with the following description: again follows the 180° meridian again until 5° 
‘Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence | below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
Outheasterly to 169° W., 65° N., thence south-| the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 

Westerly to 170° E. 52°30’ N.. thence southeasterly | away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 

ia! pee eee, panne 48° N., thence southerly | south on the meridian of 172°30’ W., east of 

1 1123 0° W. i530" 'S- Sage etree ars Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45°30’ S., 

S., thence southwesterly to the 180th meridian| thence the line continues southwesterly to the 

jat 51°30’ S., thence southerly on the 180th meridian | 180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly on 
> 60° S. the 180th meridian to 60° Ss. 


Standard Time Differences—New York and Foreign Cities 


12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard time in 
eign cities is as follows: 


or 


‘ MM. 7.00 p.m. 1} Lima.. . [12.00 Noo. 1.00 A.M.* 
5.20 P.M. 2.30 p.m. || Lisbon 5.00 P.M. 12.30 a.M.* 
7.00 P.M. 6.00 p.m. || Liverp 5.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 
5.00 amt ae P.M. || London. 5.00 P.M. 
8.00 P.M. 8.00 a.m. || Madri -| 5.00 Pa. 3.00 A.m.* 
2.00 MID. 0.30 p.m. || Manila. -|_ 1.00 A.m.* 8.30 P.M. 
1.00 a.m.* 5.00 P.m. |} Mexico City.|11.00 am. ||Tokyo...... 2.00 A.M,* 
lela 5.00 P.m. 0.00 a.m. || Montevideo..| 1.30 p.m. || Valparaiso. .| 1.00 p.m. 
6.00 P.M. 4.20 P.M. || Montreal... ./12.00 NoON|| Vancouver. .! 9.00 A.M. 
eae 2.00 NOON weeeee| 6,00 Pm, meted 200 Pak: -.2+-| 6.00 P.M, 
0.30 P.M. || Halifax...... 1.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 
6.00 P.M. 2.00 NOO 5.00 P.M. 
5.00 P.M. ||Havre....... 5.00 P.M. || Perth 1.00 a.M.*]| N.Z..... 5.00 A.M.* 
7.00 P.M. 6.30 a.m. ||RiodeJaneiro| 2.00 P.M. 1,00 A.M. 
6.00 P.M. 1.00 A.M. 6.00 P.M. 2.00 A.m.* 
1.00 p.m. ||/Istanbul..... 7.00 P.M. -++«-| 6.00 P.M. 
10.53 p.m. || Leningrad...|} 7.00 P.M. 1.00 P.M. 


**Indicates morning of the following day. a : 

ountries whichsperated on Summer Time (Daylight Saving Time) one hour in advance of Standard 

he in 1947 included the British Commonwealth of Nations, Albania, Argentina, Austria, China, 

choslovakia, Denmark, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
a, Turkey and Vatican City. Great Britain and Germany operated on Double Summer Time. In 
clocks were advanced one hour on March 16 and another hour on April 13. In Britain Double 
mmer Time remained in effect until Aug. 10 and Summer Time until Nov. 2. Prime Minister Attlee 
f Great Britain assured the Scottish National Farmers Union (June 11, 1947) that there would be 
io Double Summer Time in 1948. Spain also observed Double Summer Time from April 1 to Sept. 30. 
immer Time is a permanent institution in the U.S.S.R. where it was adopted (June 16, 1930). The 
es of Summer Time are decided annually by the other countries usually beginning in April and 
ing four or five months later. 


Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 

+ 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 

oh Fees ; .M. || Omaha, Nebr........ 11.00 a.m. 
Harton, Coen. R Philadelphia, Pa. .....|12.00 Noon 
Pittsburgh, Pa........|12.00 Noon 

Portland, Oregon...../ 9.00 A.M. 
Providence, R. I ....{12.00 NOON 
1 ha ee 12.00 NOON 
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Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
4.20|1 Bell. . 
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ate R308 ee? eae 5.30/32. 9:30 
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Stations Avg. |High Stations Avg.| High Stations Avs. |Hi 
Miles | Miles Miles} Miles Miles | Mile 
Albany, New York...| 9.2 59 ||Jacksonville, Fla.....| 8.9 58 ||Philadelphia, Pa..... 10.4 68 
Albuquerque, N. M..} 8.0 68 ||Key West, Florida...| 9.8 84 ||Pittsburgh, Pa...... 10.4 565 
Atlanta, Georgia.....|10.0 53 || Knoxville, Tennessee.| 6.6 62 |)Portland, Maine..... 9.9 485 
Bismarck, N. Dak...| 9.7 61 ||Littie Rock, Ark.,...| 7.5 49 ||Rochester, N. Y..... 8.3 600 
Boston, Mass........ D5 73 |\Louisville, Kentucky.} 8.8 63 .||St. Louis, Missouri.. .}10.9 62 
Buffalo, New York.. .|14.6 73 ||Memphis, Tennessee.| 8.5 58 ||Salt.Lake City, Utah.| 6.3 600 
Hatteras, N.C...... 13.2} 90 ||Miami, Florida...... 9.5 92 ||San Diego, California.| 6.7 | 44! 
Chattanooga, Tenn...| 6.8 50 ||Minneapolis, Minn.. ./11.2 65 ||San Francisco, Calif..} 9.1 501 
Chicago, Dlinois..... 11.0 | 65 ||Mobile, Alabama....| 9.2 87 ||Savannah, Georgia...| 9.0 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio,.... 7.2 43 ||Montgomery, Ala....| 6.8 43 ||Spokane, Washington} 6.5 41 
- Cleveland, Ohio..... 13.1 61 || Nashville, Tennessee.} 8.3 43 |/Tatoosh Island, Wash.|13.6 765 
Denyer, Colorado....| 7.4 53 ||New Orleans, La.....| 8.0 66 |/Toledo, Ohio........ toh 655 
oo RE CEE ee ie Pe ae pet ow a Y¥./14.9 73 ||Washington, D. C../| 7.0 | 
. A ansas..| 7. te) ead, Wash., .|14.7 95 ||Mt. Wash'ton, N. H. i - 
Galveston, Texas... .|10.7 71 |}Omaha, Nebraska... .| 9.3 73 pied wis 
Helena, Montana....| 7.9 56 ||Pensacola, Florida. . .|10.4 91 i 
VELOCITY OF WINDS AND DIRECTION AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 
| Max. | Direc- Max. | Direc- 4 
Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year Month Veloc’y| tion Day Yearr 
January........,| 66 w 25 | 1928 \\July. cotta 68,9) aw. 
February,....... 73 sw 22 1912 || August 51 se 3a 193 
; March... 2.2... 70 DW 28 1919 ||September 81 n 14 194: 
ADI ee css « 65 nw 23 1912 tober . 65 nw 10 192 
DUES ani Whbicre edie si.s 69 nw 27 1914 ||November 61 nw 1 193 
are sh 67 | nw 10 1933 ||December 69 nw 26 1915 


» the center in a direction 
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Astronomical—Weather Bureau Signals; Winds and Velocities 
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Weather Bureau Signals 
Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small crait warnings is made. 

Northeast storm Warning—A red pennant above 
a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
northeast. 

Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the southeast. 

Southwest Storm Warning-——A white pennant be- 
low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 


day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storny 
of marked violence with winds beginning from th 
southwest. 

Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennan: 
above a square red flag with black centre displaye 
by day, or a white lantern above a red lanterz 
displayed by night, indicates the approach of 
storm of marked violence with winds beginnin» 
from the northwest. 5 

Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two squars 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a whit 
lantern between, displayed by night. indicate th 
approach of a tropical hurricane, or one of th: 
extremely severe and dangerous storms whic> 
occasionally oceur. : 


LOCAL INDICATIONS FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days, 

Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 


-\Inereasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 


Rain in 12 to 18 hours. | 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. | 
Summer—light winds, fair. Winter—rain in 24 hours, 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 


Barometer Wind from 
High and steady SW to NW 
‘High and rising rapidly | SW to NW 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly | S to SE 
High and falling rapidly | S to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | Eto NE 
High and falling rapidly | Eto NE . 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slow] S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly | Sto E 
Low and falling rapidly | E toN 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 

Clearing soon and fair several 

Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 

Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winte 
by cold wave. 

Clearing and colder. 


days. 


Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles An Hour) © 


Source: United States Weather Bureau; wind velocities in true values 


‘Normally, highs that follow lows, bring clearin; 
weather, while lows that follow highs es ae 
settled weather. 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move 


across the country from a westerly quarter, passin” 
off to the northeast. The average speed of low 
ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs fron 
485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governinz 
in Winter, lower in Summer. 


Spirally inward toward the center and the whole 


System may travel at the rate of 20 miles or more 


an hour. The direction in equatorial latitudes i 
from east to west and in northern latitudes from 
west to east. In a cyclone the wind rotates around 
ee opposite the hands of 


A tornado is a storm along a path seldo 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to 
30 miles in length, The tornado is generally ac- 
companied hy a/funnel shaped cloud around which 


J es J e . A 

Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 4 

The Beaufort wind scale is used by the United States Weather Bureau in its forecasts. i 
Designa~ Miles per) Designa- Miles per | Designa- i i - ; 

5 sion hour __tion hour tion pari t tone ree 

‘aim....... Less than 1 | Moderate 13 to 18| Strong 25 ti 4 
(eee = Sets ata out © 38 | Whole gale... .. 55 to T7 
ent meters: alts : ay 19 to aa Gales ecaiiganiant 39 to 54 | Hurricane. .... Above T 
Cyclone is the name applied to a system of| the winds. revolve in a directi é 

_ winds circulating about a center of low barometric | hands of a clock. Tornadoes acme cee an 
Pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow | £3!l. which accounts for whole sections unscathee 


along a path of demol in, t 
rooted aoe demolished buildings and 
urricane is a tropical cycl 

by low barometri i a High windateel 
Sometimes attain 
aioe 
Shaped area, someti : 
diameter imes as much as 300 miles. i 
West or northwest 

A of from 10 to 15 miles an hou 


Notable Telescopes 


inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell 
Observatory, pringstad, Aris: 3914-inch, Hamburg 
y, rgedorf, Germany; 3734-inch, Ob- 
ge may | servatory of the University of Wiscniean uae 
iece, | Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, in 
the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
The Catholic University, at Santiago, Chile; 36- 
inch, in‘the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz, A 
ate te irene woes may 5, Baad is 
2 3 e, near For avis, xas, finan 
the photographic plate, as in the case of the | jointly by the University of Texas and the waivers 
es In some’telescopes the light is reflected | sity of Chicago. A 200-inch reflecting telescope, the 
ope ¥ & secondary mirror and comes to a focus | largest in the world, is for the California Institute 

4 = ae passing through a hole in| of Technology at Pasadena, California. It is located 

4 on Mt. Palomar, 5, i 
Since the rays of light do not pass through the | north of aan Diego ae ‘Tod.9 miles southeast of 
mere: far less perfect glass is required and re-| Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured on 
tors can be made much larger than refractors. | Dec. 2, 1934, at Corning, N. Y. It is expected to 
aga many kinds of celestial photography reflectors | be in full use in 1948. It will double the distance 
are better than refractors. we now see into the universe, and penetrate one 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch | thousand million light-years into the sky. 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Observatory 
has a glass of Pyrex. 

A 74-inch reflector is being made for the new 
Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. The 
mirror is of Pyrex glass. 

Pyrex Mirrors, the 82-inch of the McDonald 
| Observatory on Mt. Locke; and the 96-inch for the 
| University of Michigan, not yet completed for the 
| new Observatory outside of Ann Arbor. 

Photographic refractions having # 2, 3, or 4 lens 
objective are smaller in size and shorter in length. 

The best known of these are: the 24-inch of 

the Harvard Observatory at its station in South 

Africa: two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 

Harvard Observatory; the 10-inch Bruce telescope 

at the Yerkes Observatory; and the twin 20-inch 
74-inch, David | at the University of California. 


ca. 
The largest refiectors are: 


mond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; | portional to the area of its lens or mfrror. The 
‘2-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, | 40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of 

C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Deia- | light forty thousand times that received by the eye. 
Ware, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil- The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
, Calif.: 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; | tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the 
-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4819-! large lens to that of the eyepiece. 


Polar Star, 1948 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 
Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
H.M.S orn HM. 8. 9) |e oe 
mee 58 35)|/May 1j1l 7 58 A.M./0 58 53)|Sept 1} 3 6 34 A.M.|0 58 54 
58 33)| June 1} 9 6 28 A,M,)0 59 1jjOct..... 1) 1 9 0 A.M.JO 58 45 
58 ||July . 1) 7 9 5A.M.J0 59 3) Nov 1/11 3 20 P.M.jO 58 32 
<i gad 58 46!'Aug.....1' 5 7 52 A.M.|0 59 1’ Dec. 119 5 10 P.M.|0O 58 22 


' Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. | upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, 
. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between | while the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 
pes ene upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower 


“At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest 
Bestoen elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before | transit. 
ea Comets, Meteors 
Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches 
cet the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. ere are 
fury, and is Known’ a3 the typical comet. In three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 


Mctober, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the | js supposed ‘to be composed of stones or particles of 
“horizon to the zenith, Its period is 2,000 years. dust. One can see stars through comets. 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


Lo 
Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc 
Return Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic|/Ecliptic|Perihl’a 


5. i 
7. oe 
5. iF, 
6. iy 
6. vip 
8. OF 
3. 0. 
5. i, 
6.15 Li 
6.19 te 
wie 2 8115 1. 
antes 4.91 0. 
5.50 1. 
8.50 Th 
7.73 i 
7.01 i. 
6.96 1. 
6.83 1. 
6.37 a 
es 1888 34:36 2: 0 
ins ‘ e 
2 1986 | 76.02 1240 B.C.! 0.59 


ragments. One weighed 820 lbs., 


It split into f 
eack rs d there were many small pieces, 


another 80 lbs., 


2 largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
gown is the one which crashed to earth on Feb. 
1930, about 14 


Miles southwest of Paragould, 


Ps Observatory, University of Toronto, at The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 


- sc. 
Name Due to In of helion ion tion to |Node on|Node to‘ x 
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The 


The Sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92.900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-halt 
times as dense as water. The light of the Sun 
reaches the earth in 498.7 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 
6.000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. i 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 


“ abmosphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost 


“compass pla 
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Et elec a rt Rat eR eS SD De i Ly | 


all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun. , 

The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse; appearing to be a 
pinkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
like masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an 
eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naged eye only at times of total 


y 


Sun 


eclipse, but instruments have been developed to: 
permit the brighter portions of the corona to : 
studied at certain high mountain observatories} 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly Nght: 
surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 miles or more. . 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- + 
ably always is ae at points outside the at-'- 
mosphere of the earth. 

While it was believed for a while that the corona! 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth, | 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and | 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials: 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, but: 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike those : 
in terrestrial laboratories.. In 1942, theoretical | 
studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, all! 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of ° 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal) 
contributors to the composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between Sun: 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud | 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter : 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record | 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun spot: 
which persists for three weeks. They increase int 
number in 11-year cycles. | 

The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light: 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light; 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde-- 
barahn sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star. 


The Poles of the Earth 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body,of the Earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its. mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
‘(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
Surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
fegion where the magnetic force is vertically. 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
Where the m: coe a is bas upward. A 

a € magnetic les e i- 
Pao no eae eoreee " 83 ae 

ere are slow changes with time in the dis- 
tribution of the Harth’s magnetic field. These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to a 
periodic movement of the magnetic poles around 
the geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance” foci, over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes with time in the Earth’s 
magnetic field. The center of the area designated 


* as the north magnetic pole was estimated to be in 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


about latitude 70.°5 N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby on board the. British: 
plane ‘‘Aries’’ the position in 1945 was tentatively ' 
estimated as latitude 76° N and longitude 102° W.. 
The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912! 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shiit to: 
about 68° S, longitude 145° E by 1945 has been: 
estimated but not confirmed. ; 
The direction of the horizontal component of! 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag-~ 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which | 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as. 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s} 
terminology the variation of the compass. 2. 
A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the: 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one?! 


However, the action of the com-'- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any’ 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 4 

There is always some part of the Earth where: 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the: 
northward compass-direction coincides with the: 
true northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed t 
United States, passing between Washingt 
Baltimore. ; 
Michigan to South Carolina. In Europe the line of? 
no variation passed through London in 1655, \ 
through Paris in 1670, and now passes near Athens, . 
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Chronological Cycles, 1948 7 
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Bola Cycle <2 icin oe ices 
Roman Indiction 
Julian Period ... 


Chronological Eras 


Name Began 

Grecian Mundane Era.........B. ¢. 5598, Sept. 1 
Ciyil Era of Constantinople.... “ 5508) Sept. 1 
Alexandrian Hra............. - “5502, Aug. 29 
UUMBONPOTIOM Ski wk ec es see Ar La, Jan.- 1 
Mundane'Era......, Saaiieiseey | A008, ‘Oot. :, t 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... ‘3761; Oct. 1 
era of Abraham..... Bese at fee 20bo, Oct. t 
Pra of the Olympiads.........  “ 776, July 1 
Roman Era (A. U. C.)........ ak 753, April 24 

ra of Metonic Cycle... ...... 3 432, July 15 


The year 1948 of the Christian era comprises the 
latter part of the 172nd and the beginning of the 


_ ii3rd year of the independence of the United 


States of America. 


__ The year 1948 corresponds to the year 7456-7457 
of the Byzantine era, 5708-5709 of the Jewish era, 


Name ; Began” 4 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B. ¢. a3, Sept. 1 { 
Hra of Maccabees............. “166, Nov. 24 
Tyrian Era..... PiuD wet ica eco bay fo TRE @obnes 
Sldonian) Hrs: 7..ck ose 22 Sopeaaotnoen | 
Julian Era. .... osc ISCO RS s 45, Jan. | 
Spanish Era..... Berenice hic’. 38, Jan. i 
Augustan-Brac ss hod... 0 dec ole bent an Feb.’ 14) 
Christian Bra...) | eoeaks Dina ganna 


July 1 
the year 5709 commencing at Sunset. i 
1948; 2701 since the toundatiGn of Rome Ee 
to Varro; 2724 of the Olympiads, or the fourth yenk| 
of 681 Olympiad commencing July 1; 2608 of the 
Japanese era, and the 23rd year of the period 
Showa: 1367-1368 of the Mohammedan era, ¢ 
year 1368 commencing at Sunset, November 2, 1948, 


EAN sOlar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 


1. 

rration constant, 20”.47. Annual precession, 
p”.2564+-0”.000222 (t—1900). 
peaguity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684 


ual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 

m’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
‘Moon’s Mean distance from the earth (centre to 
mtre), 238,857 miles. 

Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
), 92,897,416 miles. 
Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
les in 498.5800 seconds. 

gth of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
OX 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- | 
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Astronomical Constants 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Len of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 

to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 
Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


(0) The Sun. *@ The Earth. 

i The Moon fof Mars. 
Mercury. mi Jupiter 
Venus. h Saturn 


0 heayenly bodies are in ‘“‘conjunction” (0%) | 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


$ Uranus. oO Quadrature. 

U Neptune & Opposition. 

P Pluto Q Ascending Node. 
ro Conjunction. 16} Descending Node 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 


hen they have the same Right Ascerfsion, or are | the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 


fm the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
her as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition’”’ (&) 
hen in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
me rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature”’ 
[}) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
rio} By ‘“‘greatest elongation’”’ is meant the 


D 


ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (Q) or “descending” (29) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’. means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “‘occultation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
wn as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on | 
eh side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 

mning at the point on the ecliptic which marks | 
@ position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 

ce proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 
; signs are named from the twelve constella- 
ms of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


1. f Aries. The Ram. 
2. 3 Taurus. The Bull. 
3. II Gemini The Twins 


4. <3 Cancer. The Crab 
6. §) Leo. The Lion. 
6. Ii} Virgo. The Virgin 


The Zodiac 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 


| equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 


of the eauinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac , in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows; 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 


‘ 


Autumn 8. If] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 


Signs. ‘9. f Sagittarius. ‘The Archer. 
Winter 10. Y> Capricornus. The Gost. 

ll. = Aquarius. The Water-Bearer,. 
Signs. / 19’ 3¢ Pisces. The Fishes 


Days Between Two Dates 
leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 


Day Mo. 


366|397|425|456|486|517|547/578|609|639|670| 700 
- 86 9|ga6|436|457/487|515|548|57916101840167 


3 : 
370| 401/429] 460)490/521/551|582 

; 1/491|522|552|583/6141644 

- 18Fo|403 {431146 5841615|645|676 


CANO UUR 


394]... ./4 
"1395]_. ||454|4851515|5461576 
oe g93)--- [deel Ibiel... 7 
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cee 


Monthly Average Temperature and Precipitation 


Source: United States Weather Bureau: temperatures in Fahrenheit; precipitation in inches. 


Jan. May |June | July 


‘Stations 
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Albany, (N.Y... ==: 
Aibuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex.....- 
Anchorage, Alas.... 
Atlanta, Ga.......- 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ashville, N. C...... 
Baltimore, Md..... 
Birmingham, Ala... 
Bismarck, N.Dakota) 
Boise, Idaho....... 
Boston, Mass.....- 
Brownsville, Tex... 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Burlington, Vt..... 
Charleston, S. C.... 
Ghicago, Ty. 1.02. 
-Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Columbus, Ohio .. . - 
Malian, Lex. 662i). < 
Davenport, Iowa . . . 
Denver, Colo...... 
Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Detroit, Mich...... 
Dodge City, Kans. » 
Duwuth, Minn...... 
Eastport, Maine. .. 
®ureka, Calif. ..... 
Fairbanks, Alaska | .| — 
Fresno, Calif.......] 4 
Galveston, Tex... .. 
Grand Junction, Col. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Helena, Mont...... 
Honolulu, Hawaii . . 
Huron, 8S. Dak..... 
Indianapolis, Ind... 
Jacksonville, Fla... - 
Juneau, Alaska ..... 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Lander, Wyo....... 
Little Rock, Ark... 
Angeles, Calif... 


Memphis, Tenn. . .. 
Miami, Fla........ 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Mobile, Ala........ 
Modena, Utah... .. 
Nashville, Tenn.... 
New Haven, Conn. . 


Oklahoma City,Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr....... 
Parkersburg, W 
Philadelphia, P: 
Phoenix, Ariz. . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Portland, Maine. .. 
Portland, Oreg.. ... 
Pueblo, Colo....... 
Es 10 GAR 
Rapid City, 8. Dak. 


Roseburg, Oreg,... . 
_ St. Louis, Mo...... 
- Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex... 
San Diego, Calif. . | 
San Francisco, Calif, 
San Juan, P. R..... 
‘Sault Ste. Marie... . 
Savannah, Ga...... 
Seattle, Wash...... 


Tacuse, N. Y..... 
ampe, BIa. 
. Vicksburg, Miss... . 

Washington, D. C.. 
Wilmington, N.c.. 
Williston, N. Dakota 
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Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Precipitation 
Source: United States Weather Bureau 
Average Extreme 
Temperature Temperature Average 


Annual 
Highest Lowest (|Precipitatn, 
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Chicago. ._*)). 
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minus (—) sign indicates tempera low zero, Fahrenheit thermometer registration. f 
I coal Lara m (inches) Denver, Colo., 55.8; Eastport, Maine, 70.3; Boston, Mass., 42.8; Detroit, 
h.. 41.7: Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 78.4; Minneapolis, Mich., 40.5; Helena, Montana, 55.9; Albany, 
Y.’ 49.1: Rochester, N. Y., 76.3; Cleveland, Ohio, 40.4; Salt Lake City, Utah, 53.9; Burlington, Vt., 
; Cheyenne, Wyo., 55.3; Juneau, Alaska, 107.2. 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


ch, theoretically, | thermo-dynamical considerations. ‘ 
crater es bored ins at 459.6 degrees “A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 
ow the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below | absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling ~ 
Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning | Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
what is known in amic meteorology as Abso- | of Leyden,”’ says C. G. Abbott, Secretary of the 
Temperature, as determined by observation of Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
‘contraction of gases when cooled, and from ! date of June 27, 1933. 


Weather Odds ‘Calculated by Robot 


The United inaugurated | When a request for weather odds is received, the — 
We a a Pee teks cermece, pusi- | indexed cards for the region in question are fed 
Bree Servic jculate far in advance | into a machine which adds, subtracts, divides and 
Beet snaeotkers: to calculate. 1 multiplies, and then turns out a map with a 
€ chances of sunshine or rain in any given | imper printed beside the name of each town. 
ion of the country. The service is called “‘ap-| j¢ the number ‘‘50’’ appears beside a town, it 
climatology,” and makes use of @ robot means that, on the basis of past records, the odds 
oped during the war for the armed services. | are 50 to 1 that the weather will be favorable on 

tistics of weather conditions over a period of |a given date or for a longer period. In ioe 
C ore years are gathered in each region by | instances the robot has been found to be 90 per cent» 
“meteorologists and indexed on a system of | accurate. A fee is charged for this special service 
cards so that they show a ‘‘pattern,”' to pay the cost. 
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New York City Weather Records 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1946, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) 


Day Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.| May | June | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. 


MoOtal es ce. es: A779 ee 74a S31: CE 28: 5.85 4.91 | 4.45 
“1T”’, trace, less than .01 inch. 


Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York © 
Source: United States Weather Bureau } 
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Highest, miles per hour Precipitation | 
t tSnowfall* 4 
Eth since 1912 (Inches) (Inches) | by 
Max Greatest j 
Vel Dir Day Yr H. Day me Cra Day Yr 
66 >| w 25 | 1928 | 3.42 3-4 | 1944 
; 13. 23" 5 
[Se | Bin] Ea [acia) ie) Gee |e) ie 
; 26. 16. d 
65 | nw 23 | 1912 | 3772 156 | isse | 46. aa. isis 
69 | nw 27. | 1914 | 4°17 7-8 | 1908 7 
e7 | nw. 10 | 1933 | 3.88 | 14-15] 1917 |: O35 
68 | nw 23 | 1914 | | 3/80 6 | 1872 0. 
BI | se 24 | 1933 | 5.05 | 16-17| 1909 0.0%, [sala 
si. jn 14 1944) 617!) 2351 TSR Nal O: Omen ial ee 
65 | nw 10 | 1925} 9:40 | 8-9 | 1903 0.4 | 30 | i99 
gt | nw 1 | 1934 | 3°62 | 15-16] 1892 8 
nw 26 | 1915 | 3:23 | 13-14 14. 


tincludes sleet. ‘“T’’, trace, less than 0.1 inch, *Beginning 1884-5. 
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Astronomical—New York City Weather Records 


Monthly and Annual N. Y. Precipitation (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau; means based on averages from 1871 to date 
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Source: United States Weather Bureau; means based on averages from 1871 to date 


Monthly and Annual Mean N. Y. Temperatures (Degrees) 
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130 Astronomical—New York City Weather Records 


Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 


Source: United State: 


s Weather Bureau 


Days| Jan. Feb. |March] April May June 


July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. |. Noy. 


Ne Odes LOW 6 Ve 12.42) | 13.58 | 14.56 
Die 9.18 | 10. 8 | 11.19 | 12.44 | 14, 1 | 14.57 
3. 9.19 | 10.11 | 11.22 | 12.47 | 14. 3 | 14.58 
4...| 9.20 | 10.13 | 11.25 | 12.50 | 14. 5 | 14.59 
Bef 9.21 | 1015} 11.27 12.58.) 14.8 1°15: 0 
6...| 9.22.| 10.17 | 11.30 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15. 1 
7...) 9.25 | 10.20 | 11.33\| 12.58 | 14.12 | 15. 1 
8°] 9.24 | 10.23 | 11.36 | 13. 0 | 14.14} 15. 2 
9...) 9.25-| 10:25 | 11.39 | 13. 3 | 14.16 | 15. 4 
bat] 9.26 |e 4097/1 -91.41")-13. 6 | 14.18 | 15. 4 
9.28 | 10.29 | 11.44 | 13. 8 | 14.20 | 15. 5 

9.29 | 10.33 | 11,47 | 13.11 | 14.23 | 15. 5 

9.30 | 10.35 | 11.49 | 13.13 | 14.25 | 15. 6 

9:32 | 10.37 | 11.52 | 13.16 | 14.27 } 15. 6 

9.33] 10.40 | 11.54 | 13.18 | 14.29 | 15. 6 

9.35 | 10942 | 11.57 | 13.21 | 14.30 | 15. 7 

9.87 | 10.45.| 12.01 | 13.25 | 14.32 | 15. 7 

9.38 | 10.48 | 12. 3 | 13.26 | 14.34 | 15. 7 

9.40 | 10.50 | 12. 6 | 13.28 | 14.36 | 15. 8 

9.42 | 10.52 | 12. 9 | 13.32 | 14,38 | 15. 7 

9.43 | 10.55 | 12.11 | 13.34 | 14.39 |.15. 7 

9.46 | 10.58 | 12.14 | 13.37 | 14.41 | 15.°7 

9.48 | 11. 1 | 12.17 | 13.39 | 14.43 } 15. 8 

9.49 | 11. 3 | 12.19 | 13.42 | 14.45] 15. 7 

9.51 | 11. 6 | 12.22 | 13.44 | 14.46 | 15. 7 

9.54} 11, 8 | 12.25 |'13.47 | 14.48 | 15. 7 

9.56 | 11.10 | 12.27 | 13.49 | 14.50 | 15. 6 

9.58 | 11.1 12.30 | 13.51 | 14.50 | 15. 6 

DOOM line sts: 12 33 | 13 54 | 14.52 | 15. 6 

ae UO et oUtc Bs areleyerss0 12 35 | 13 56 | 14 53 | 15. 5 
BOR Ure Sate Sie UDG ass 14:55-hs. ons 


HM. | HLM. HOM. | BOM, | HM HM. 


H. M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M. | &. 
15. 5 | 14.20 | 13. 6 | 11.45 | 10.25 | 9.27 
15. 4] 14.18 | 18. 3 | 11.43} 10.23 | 9.255 
15. 4 | 14.16 | 13 11.40 | 10.20 | 9.24 
15. 2 1:14.14 | 12.58 | 11.38.] 10.18 | 9.23 
15. 1 | 14.12 4.12.57 | 1L.35 10-15, | 9.228 
15. 1] 14.10 | 12.54 | 11.32 | 10.13 | 9.21 
15. 0 [14.8 | 12.51) -24.30 | 10-01 9), 2 
14.59 | 14. 5 | 12.49 | 11.27 | 10. 8 | 9.19 
14.58 | 14. 4 | 12.46 | 11.24 | 10. 6 | 9.18 
1457 | 14. .2.| 12.43-] 11.22) 105 4° }/98 
14.56 | 13.58 | 12.40 | 11.19 |} 10. 2 | 9.17 
14.55 | 13.56 | 12.37 | 11.17 | 10. 0 | 9.16 
14.53 | 13.54 | 12.34 |°11.13 9259). [9% 
14,52 | 13.51 | 12.31 | 11.10 9.56 | 9.15 
14.51 | 13.49 | 12.30 | 11. 8 9.54 | 9.15 
14.49 | 13.47 | 12.27 | 11. 5 9.52 | 9.149 
14.48 | 13.44 | 12.24 | 11. 3 9.50 | 9.13 
14.46 | 13.42 | 12.22 | 11. 0 9.48 | 9,14 
14.44 | 13.39 } 12.18 | 10.58 9.47 | 9.13 
14.43 | 13.37 | 12.1 10.55 9.44 | 9.13 
14.41 | 43.34 | 12.14 | 10.53 9.42 | 9.13) 
14.40 | 13.32 | 12.11 | 10.51 9.41 | 9.13 
14.38 | 13.29 | 12. 8 | 10.47 9.39 | 9.13 
14.36 | 13.27 | 12. 6 | 10.45 9.37 | 9.14 
14.34 | 13.25 | 12. 3 | 10.42 9.35) 9. 
14.32 | 13.22 | 12. 0 | 10.40 9.33..))9. 148 
14.31 | 13.19 | 11.57 | 10.38 9.32 | 9.14 
14.29 | 13.17 } il 10.35 9.31 | 9.14 
14.27 | 13.15 | 11.51 | 10.32 9.29 |.O.15 
14-25 | 13.12 | 11.48 | 10.30 9.28 | 9.165 
Ae Sr ipo pee ret gers 10.28) 3s gabe 9.16 


The aboye table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are slight : 
variations from year to year, in extreme cases as much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show? 


length of day in seconds. 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York Cit 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
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Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? 


On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 


tected at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles 
Thunder, which is the loudest cominon hoise, 


off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- jae 400 ‘mil 


es. 


never has been heard unmistakably more than travels Cro ee eon ene answer is that so 


about 20 miles from the flash 
Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 


away and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles, a poad’ et Saas Clece eee 
iums—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; vapor at 60 de 


The landing of the great Siberian meteo 
a 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles at hen 
affected weather instruments in Europe, 
The world’s loudest noise, the volcanic explosion 
of the Island of Krakatoa’ in 1883, was heard by 


faot, 15,480 to 17,390; steel, cas 


Ab eas 
clay rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6.890: avon Ate 
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far off as Bangkok, something mor 
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Astronomical—New York City Weather. Records 13st 


Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures at New York, 1946 
; Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. 
eel eleisieieisislaié 
i > i oe cae - 
70} 50] 81 84] 70] 75] 63) so 
74) 55} 52! 86] 69} 74| 60} 81 
58] 47] 72 80} 66| 78| 63| 70 
50| 44) 64] 54) 89] 65] 85] 68] 73 
65) 45] 68 80| 67| 85} 70) 74 ; 
54! 70) 81| 65) 82] 72] 73 
ee 61| 46] so 90) 71| 75] 64] 83 
eo. 58} 43) 86 77| 66} 85] 63/ 86 
. ee 68/ 45] 79 82| 67) 87] 66] 82 
68] 48] 71 84| 70] 82] 70] 85 
73| 54| 82 72| 66| 77| 67| 78 
72| 54) 81) 76| 66| 80] 64) 71 
73] 52} 82 86! 69] 72] 63] 66 
63) 54! 69) 85| 67) 74| 61) 69 
74| 53| 70) 74| 58| 76! 64| 76 
61] 55} -72 75} 61| 77| 66] 78 
77| 55} 72| 81! 61| 87} 65] 85 
57) 51) 83) 87| 64] 76) 70| 84 
71) 50) 66) 89) 70] 70) 65) 89 
68) 56) 65) 57| 92) 70} 80| 68) 87 
72| 57| 75) 59} 83) 68] 80) 64] 70 
| Eee 73! 56) 78] 63] 80] 69) 83] 67] 82 5 
Ps 4 76) 57| 84| 59] 73) 66) 71] 62] 72 , 
74) 57| 89) 67| 80) 67) 74| 59] 72 Fa 
83) 57) 86, 69) 80, 68] -76] 58) 83 Sy 
82) 66] 88) 69) 79) 65] 75} 60} 81 5 
| 68| 62| 89) 69| 81] 65| 74| 59] 82 ; 
| 63| 48] 86) 69) 82) 67) 79] 60) 75 ¢ 
~. 64} 45) 84) 69) 82) 65] 80| 57) 71 , 
2) ae es a 85| 51, 81} 69) 86) 65) 68) 53 ’ 
12) 66} 35/22 2)572 ih es oe | = 65|...|...| 83| 66| 73] 56)...|... 
' 2 
~4i| 26| 39| 241 5s| 4i| 58| 41; 70| 52| 77| 60| S2| 66| 78] 64| 781 621 70 
- “Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 4 
ay MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1946 
Jan. 5 : 3 May | June } July ; Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. } Dec. 
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‘Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT NEW YORK 
Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 


Date Lowest Date 


28, 1932 
a 1896 | 28. 33 


also in fete: ist day. 


132 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time; observations made at The Battery. 


Time meridian 75° W. The hours of the day are numbered consecutively from 0 (midnight) to 232 
All hours greater than 12 are in the afternoon (p.m.) Heights are reckoned 


(11.00 p.m.) 12h is noon. 2 wy ohn oe 
ngs on charts of the locality which is mean low water, 


from the datum of soundi 


Astronomical oN York Tide Tables for 1948 Z 


New York City Tide Tables 1948 
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March—Continued 


p PICA ete 


January February—Continued 
‘i High Low 5 High Low 5 Hish Low ; 
ay ay ay of 
Time He.|Time Ht. Time Ht./Time Ht. Time | Ht.|Time Ht. | 
hm. ft./h. m, it. bh, m ft.|h. m. it. h.m. ft, {h. m. ft. || 
1/1210 48/5 48 -0.4|| 4 | 359 41/1039 o.i/| 9 | 734 441132. 60 
Th |... ..]18 29 0.7] W |16 25 3.2/22 44 © o.|| Tu [2000 4.111400 0.3 © 
2/048 43/653 -0.2|/ 5 {459 4.111130 ~0.0|} 101811 44/213 ° -0.9 Nj 
F 1305  4.4/19 30 -0.5|| Th |17 26 3.2123 36 ~=—0.1|| Ww |20 30 4.2114 36 0.4 9 
3} 42. 43/8/03 0.0|/| 6 | 552 42/1220 -o1]| 11 | 841 44] 950 oom 
Sa [1359 41/2030 -0.4|| F [1821 3.3/.. _. .. || \Th |21 02 -4.3/15 09 «~~ 0.4 
4°) 237 4.3}910 0.0/| 7 }640 43/025. ooj| 12 |9 14. 49] 304) 99mm 
Su ji4 55 3.8/21 27 -0.3|| Sa [19 08 3.5/13 07 -0.2|| F |21 30 43115 38 0.3 
SB fs 3443/1009 0.0// 8 | 722 44/111 o.0|) 13°] 941 4313 56. oom 
M 15 53 3.622 19 -0.3|| Su |19 49 3.6/13 51 -0.4|| Sa (2158 4311605 0.2. 
6 {431 44/1103 -0.1|/| 9 |759 43/155 -o1|| 14 11012 39] 497 -o4 
(‘Te (1653 3.523 08 -0.3|| M |20 27 3.7/14 30 -0.4|| Su [22 30 43/16 28 0.4 | 
eo) 526 4.511 54 -0.2|| 10 | 834 44/236 -0.1]| 15 11051 371300 00m 
W|17 49 3.4123 56 -0.2|| Tu |2105 3.7/15 08 -0.5|| M [2314 43116 54. 0.0 0, 
S| 616 45/12 42 -03// 11 | 909 43/313 -o1|| 16 {1140 361539 od) 
Th [18 39 3.4|.. _. -<|} W [21.39 3.8/15\42 9.4] Tu [-./-. "a7 32 ga 
OP 00). 46) 0 43. -0.2|| 12 | 9 42/49/37 -o11| 17 }007) 431641. oam 
F/19 24 3.5113 30 © -0.3// Th 22 11 3.8116 13 0.3/1 W |12 37 34l18 24. O58 
10741 46) 129 -0.2|) 13 ]1012 41/417 ool] is |108 4aals 
Sa 2006 3.51413 -0.4|, F |22 42 3/8|16 30 -0.2|/| Th ligas go a6 ts ck 
45) 212=.-0.1!] 14 |10 40 3.9) 446 o.1/| 19 10148. 4 
3.5/14 54 -0.5|/ Sa [23 14. 3.911701 -o1ll| F. |ts 0s gule> oo Me x 
44/253 -0.1/| 15 [1117 3.71518  0.2/|| 20 3 3 
3.4115 33 -0.5|| Su |23 50 3.911726 0.0l| sa less a2 as Nee 
43/332  0.0/| 16 -/12 01 36/556 0.3|| o1 | 4 =0.5- 
Sie dos -O4l mM | See en. -eall su liz en Saale “3 | 
Bi 4-07 2) 0.1) 17 |'0 35) “aol'7 02 oslo 5 ‘ -0.6 
3.4|16 43 -0.3|| Tu [1252 3.411852 o3|| mM lean a2 n a ee | 
40/438 O2/] 18 1131 41! 838 -~0.5|/| 93 é 2 07) 
3.411715 -0.1]] W 1353 3.312026 ~—a.all Ta lio ae Polis 2 ao 
38/509 0.4) 19 |234 421952 osl| o4 fz 1.08 
-.|t7 44 0.0]/ Th [15.03 3:2/21 50 © o2il w lamas alia as ote ' 
3.5/5 43 0.5|/ 20-|3 51 4311054 ° ool 95 ~1Ag| 
3.7118 16 0.1]| F [1630 3.4|22.57. -o1l! an lon oe ealla re eer | 
3.6/6 33 0.6) 21 |505 4611152 -o.3!/ 26 | 9 43 = 
3.518 58 0.2/| Sa (1741 © 3:7|23 58 —oal| ¢ lor ae Pali 36 ON 
3.7/7 54. 0.6|| 22 |610 49112 46 -0.7 | 
3.4/20 00 = 0.2|} Su |18 42 43]. Me ris 3 - a ig as BY 
39/914) 0.5/| 23 1705 521055 =07 : 
33/2111 0.2i| mM. \19 34 4.5[13 3¢ ko Sw ig iz alte 3 my 
AULOMIB? 4 70-21 Sa: | 7 56° 53) 44g a9 3. 
3.2/22 13 0.0]! Tu [20 24 «4.811425 9-40 = i. a ss 7 3 “a6 
#301 15° -O.1\)' 25°18 47 5312 41° -79 3 0. 
3.3/23 11 -0.2]| W> [2145 5.0115 10° 1.3 if “4 38 a8 ig a6 oie 
Pie tt 04) 26. '| 9 87. 52) 3:80. 21.21), B1- 4 o.ba sual 3 
ie E . : : 28 0.5 
Felts, Ve “|| ‘Th 2205 5.0/15 55 -1.3/1 Ww 11330 3311936 oom 
een O9s = '0.5)) 127 110. 28,9 4.0] acy, cag ee 
s ; . as -0.7|| F 12256 4.9116 39 1.0 Apsit {ie 
.! 6 -0.7]/ 28 1119 | 4:5| 5 é 7 
Ralisess oa all 31,3 06° (<0-8I 1 tas ao) ree 
Pal a tas “1 Th {14 28. 3.2120 53) | yom 
4.3)14 47 2 2 42 3.8] 9 39 0.6 
Ry ey F  /15, 26." (3, 2io56. oeag 
ee ; Se ab rH Be a i ee 
5.2 ” : 0.8. 
rene ap agai 2) 0-40: 06 She omll ult ae 3.9111 19 0.3 
Bitacgs © 1's M 13.03 3.7|19 10° 0.1]|, Su [17.29 '3.6/23 37 | os 
46107 07 21k 1,314.2) 81077) = (Gall <a | 5 a8 ee 
47}5 98 -o7|| TU (1357 3.412017 0.4/1 mM las i2 40 bot © (6: 
; : 8 |226 40] 9 13 3 
+ |L7 58 0.8 . 0.5 6 | 622 42) 0 21 
Wale Gh) = = 3.221 24 9 0.6/| Tu /18 51 4.212 44 sa 
4.3]}18 52 ~0.5 ‘ 3.9/10 13 0.4 fi 7 01 4.3) 1 05 O02} 
13 i = & cr x 0.6|] W: |19 25 415/13 23 9.2 
; : 5 0.3 8 | 7.80) 44) 1 46 pe 
Ls ; a 
te aire", Mw ee 3.2123 14 0.5/1 Th |19 57 4.7114 00 0.3 
Su 13 31 3.9/19 53 -0.2|| sa l17 58 at Bees 8) O 1,8 dhol 34 22k ia 
reo aded ci) 2 ee: eA --|| F (2026 4/814 33. 93 
M i146 25 3el05 oll sy 822 42 2 93. 03/ 10 | 844 43/301  -o8 
ples Oar 22) 943 0.2i 8 | 686 43! o as ae Poca ee 
Tu [15 23 3.3/21 52 0. : ; 1, Ago Ges ok) Sua 
(5: 0.1]| M |19 24 | 3.9113 19 0.2 | Su [2125 4.815 34 9,1. 


Zon ers EP) Pro ee 


3.5) 5 53 


3.4|21 20 


3.7) 9 53 
3.6|22 16 


3.8|10 39 
3.8/23 04 


3.911 22 
4.2|23 50 
4.0|12 04 
to eee 
4.21 0 33 
4.8|12 42 
4.2| 1 17 
5.0|13 20 
4.2) 1 57 
5.2|13 56 
4.2| 2 37 
5.3|14 33 
4.1] 3 18 
5.2|15 09 
4.0| 3 59 
5.1]15 46 
3.8] 4 43 
5.0/16 30 
3.8] 5 33 
4.8|17 25 
3.9| 6 35 
..|18 38 
4.7| 7 47 
4.0|20 07 
4.5| 8 Bd 
4.2/21 23 
4.5] 9 52 
4,5|22 23 


0.2 


0.5 
0.1 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
-0.1 
-0.2 
-0.1 
-0.3 
-0.1 
=—0.4 
0.0 
—0.4 
0.1 
-0.2 
0.2 
=0.1 
0.5 
0.1 
10.7 
0,2 
0.7 
0.1 
0.5 
-0.1 
0,2 


High Low 
SS D 
Time Ht./Time He. = 

. ™m. ft./h. m. 

53 3.9) 4 12 ~0.3 18 
22 04 4.8/16 04 0.0 Tu 
10 40 3.8) 450 -0.1 19 
22 55 4.7|16 34 0.2 w 
11 36 3.6] 5 35 0.1 20 
23 55 4.6)17 17 0.4 Th 
12 45 3.5] 6 40 0.3 21 

r= -|18 21 0.7 F 

1 01 4.4) 8 03 0.4 22 
13 52 3.6)20 13 0.7 Sa 
212 4.4) 9 16 0.3 23 
15 O01 3.7|21 34 0.5 Su 
3 24 4.4)10 16 0.0 24 
16 13 4.1|22 38 0.1 M 
4 36 46/11 10 -0.3 25 
17 14 4.5/23 35 -0.3 Tu 
5 37 4.8}11 58 —-0.6 26 
18 07 BAT. ive. tx 
6 32 4.9) 0 27 -0.6 
18 56 5.4)12 45 -0.7 
7 19 4.9} 1 18 -0.8 
19 40 i 5.6|13 32 -0.8 
8 04 4.9) 2 06 -0.9 
20 24 5.6|14 16 -0.8 
8 49 4.7| 2 52 -0.9 
21 08 5.5/14 59 _-0.6 
9 34 4.4) 3°37 -0.7 
21 52 5.2|15 40 -0.4 
10 23 4.1|} 419 —-0.5 
22 38 4.9|16 20 0.0 
11 16 3.8} 505 -0.1 
23 27 4.5)17 02 0.4 


June—Continued 


High Low “s High Low 
ay — 
Time Ht./Time Ht, Time Ht.|Time Ht. 
h. m. t.jh. m. ft. h. m, it. h. m. ft. 
415 5/10 44 -0.3]/ 23 |.9 48 3.91 3 41 Oi 
1653 «4.9123 16 0.1] W [21 45 4.9]15 38 0.5 
515 45/11 33 -0.4|| 24 {1030 3.8] 4 21 0.0 
ee Se a | ams ..|| Th |22 23 4.7/16 17 0.7 
609 46/010 -0.3]} 25 |1115 ~3.8| 5 00 0.2 
18 35 5.5)12 20 -0.5 F 23 06 4.5)16 55 0.9 
656 46/100 -0.5]// 26 {1201 3.8! 5 36 0.4 
19 20 5.6|13 06 —0.5 Sa |23 47 4.3)/17 35 11 
743 945/147 -0.6|| 27 ]12 48 38) 6 is 0.5 
2002 85.613 51 -0.4/| Su |.. .. .|18 23 1.3 
826 43/240 -0.5]) 28 [025 411707 0.75 
20 42 5.4/14 35 -0.2 M 13 22 3.9/19 33 1.4 
913 41/317 -0.4|} 29 |106 3.9] 8 00 0.8 
2128 5,2/15 16 0.0|/| Tu |14 00 4.0/20 41 1.3 
1001 3.9} 401 -0.3|| 30 | 149 3.8] 8 53 0.8 
2209 «= 4.9]15 55 0.3|| W {1446 4.2/21 41 1.2 
10 51 3.7] 4 41 0.0 
e P July 
1 }240 3.7) 9 41 0.7 
Th |15 36 4,4/22 35 0.9 
2 1345 3.7|10 29 0.6 
F |16 31 4.723 25 0.6 
8. |\4°54- Saoiiiert 0.4 
Sa j17025 (SOE 5 él 
4 |553 3.9] 0 16 0.3 
Su {18 18  5.3/12 05 0.3 
5°16 47. 401 07 0.0 
M |19 05 5.6/12 57 0.1 
6 |736 43/156 --03 
Tu |19 55 5.7/13 49 -0.1 
3.8) 9 52 0.6 7 |831 44/244 -0.5 
4.0|22 26 1.0|/} W |20 47 5.8/14 41 -0.2 
3.8/10 37 0.4 8 | 927 45) 331, 2-06 
4.3|23 13 0.7|| Th |21 41 5.7/15 32 -0.2 
3.8]11 17 0.3 9 |1025 47/417 -0.7 
4.6|23 59 0.4|| F |22 40 5.5/16 24 -0.2 
3.9|11 58 0.2|} 10 |1122 48/505 -06 
4515. v. ..l| Sa (23 37 5.3}17 18 0.0 
40| 0 45 0.1/}/ 11 |1219 49/556 -0.4 
5.2|12 40 0.1|} Su F, . {18 17 0.2 
41}1.31 =0.1]/. 12 | 0 33. 6.0/6 52) op 
5.4|13 23 0.0/|/ M |13 13 4.9]19 28 0.4 
42)217 -0.3|] 18 | 129 497) 7 54 0.0 
5.6|14 08 0.0 Tu |14 07 5.0|20 37 0.5 
421302 -04|| 14 |225 4.4] 8 54 0.1 
5.5|14 53 -0.1|/| W |15 03 5.0/21 40 0.5 
41/347 -0.5|| 15 | 322 4,1) 9 50 0.2 
5.4|15 40 0.0|| Th {16 00 5,0|22 39 0.4 
42| 433 -0.4|| 16 | 426 3.9/10 43 02 
5.3|16 29 0.1|} F |17 00 5.0/23 34 0.3 
421523 -0.3|| 17 | 526 3.9/11 34 0.3 
5.1|17 25 0.3|| Sa [17540 75Al oe re 
44/621 -0.1|} 18 | 622 40] 0 25 0.2 
.-|18 35 0.5|} Su |18 42 5,.2/12 23 0.3 
4.9] 7 22 0.0// 19 | 709 4.0] 1 12 0.1 
4.5/19 52 0.5/| M |19 25 5.2|13 13 9.3 
4.7| 8 26 0.0|/} 20 | 753 4.1) 1 57 0.0 
4.7|21 03 0.5|| Tu |20 05 5.2|13 57 0.4 
4.51925 -0.1]| 21 | 836 4.1] 2 40 0.0 
4.8|22 05 0.3|| W |20 43 5,1|14 40 0.4 
43|10 18 -0.1|| 22 |919 41/319 —O1 
5.0|22 59 0.1|| Th |21 20 4,9|15 20 0.5 
42111 07 -0.1|| 23 |1000 4.1) 3 56 0.0 
5.2|23 50 0.0|| F |2158 4.8/15 57 0.6 
4.2|11 55 -0.1|} 24 |10 40 4.1/ 4 81 0.1 
54 pns ys ..|| Sa [22 32 4.6/16 31 0.8 
421041 -O.1|/ 25 {1120 4.1] 5 02 0.3 
5.4|12 42. -0.1|| Su |23 03 ' 4.4/17 03 0.9 
4.2|130 —0.2|| 26 {11-55 4.1] 5 31 0.4 
5.4/13 29 0.0|| M |23 35 4.2/17 36 1.0 
4.1] 216 .-0.2|| 27 |12 26 4.2),5 59 0.6 
5.3/14 15 0.2) > ere |... ee . [18 17 a 
4.0| 300  -02]| 28 |013 4.0) 6 27 0. 
5,1|14 57 0.3|| W |13 02 4.3|19 29 1.3 


r~ 


ot Wa 


July—Continued September—Continued October—Continued j 
High Low - High Low an High - Low 
D 2: ah ee eae MP EN pease ey ae a a ee ee oe =, ee ee 
oe Time Ht.|Time Ht. af Time Ht./Time Ht. Time Ht.'|Time Ht. | 
RE, ; - { vi 
bh. m. ft.|h. m. ft. h. m. ft./h. m. ft. h, m. ft.|h. m. fe) 
29 | 058 3.9] 7 17 0.8 21708 49) 112 -03 8 | 0:14 40] 6 05 0.6 
Th |13 45 4.4/20 50 1:2 Th |19 27 5.8113 22 -0.3 F [12 38 4.8/19 06 0.6 
30 | 151 3.7) 8 34 0.9 3 1755 53/159 -0.6 9 |110 3.7] 7 10 1.0 
F |14.37 4.5|21 57 1.1|| ¥ |2019° 5.9/14 14 -0.6|| Sa [13 32 4.5/20 17 0.8 
31 | 251 3.6) 9 46 0.8 4 |8 48. 5.5| 2°45 =0.8/| 10 | 209° 3.6] 8 27 1H 
Sa |15 43  4.7|22 56 0.7||° Sa’ 121 08 5.7115 04 -0.7|| Su {14.28 4,2/21 21 0.8 
5 |937 561329 -0.9]| 11 | 310 - 3.5) 934 1.2) 
August Su |22 00 5.5/15 53 -0.7|| M {15 25 4.1|22, 14 0.6 
Rae Tes es-710 42. 0.6 6 [1029 561.414 -O7|| 12 | 411 36/10 30 1.0) 
5 ee i z r 7 - e M {2253 5.1|16 41. -0.5|| Tu |16 26  4.2/23 03 0.4 
2 5 30 3.9]11 43 0.4 T SAL 22 5.5) 4 58 =0.4| 13 5 08 3.9,11 20 0.9 
M i756) 54]... ; Tu |23 47 4.7/17 32 -0.1| W 1719 4.3)23 46 0.3 
42] 0 43 0.1 8 |1215 6.2] 5 46 0.0|| 14 |5 56 42/12 05 0.6 
ie. ke Be Bulge eo SOAS | ete ..|18 31 0.3|| Th 118 06 ~ 4.4\..-.3 a 
451 13 -0.3 9 | 038 ~4.3] 6 40 0.4|| 15 | 6 3% . 4.5|-0 27 0.1 
i Bg Be re 5.8|13 HY ‘en Th |13 08 5.0/19 39 0.7|| F |18 47 4.5/12 48 of 
Be iSed: 481224 -06 10 134 4.0) 7 46 0.8 16 WAL 4.7; 1 06 0.0) 
g Th |20 a 5.9|14 30 ~0.4 F 14 03 4.7|20 49 0.8 Sa |19 22 4.5/13 29 0.2 
. 7 
; Bul.3' 10... -ols|} 11 231. 3.7| 8.58 1.0|} 17 (| 7 44 24:8) 43 0.6 
i M Be ue 5.815 20. --0.5|| Sa |15 01 4.5/21 53 0.8|| Su [19 55. 4.5]14 09 0.0 | 
‘ 213: ~0.8 12 | 339 3.6/10 00 1.0 18' |) 89133249218 0.0 
ay oS ih aa te Su |16 05 4.5|22 50 0.7!| M120 26 , 4.4114 46 0.0 
-0.7|/|: 13 | 442 3.7|10 57 0.9|} 19 | 841 5/0] 2 49 0.0) 
-0.3|| M |17 04 4.523 36 0.5|} Tu |20 57 | 4.2/15 22 | 
-o5||- 14 | 541 3.9]11 46 0.8|| 20 |909 49} 3 18 0. 
0.0|| Tu |i7 56 4.7|.. .. ..|| W |21 28 4,0)15 56 0.9 
-0.2||. 15 | 630 4.2] 0 20 0.3]. 21 | 941 49] 3 44 0.2. 
0.3|| W |18 40 4.8/12 32 0.6|| Th |22 06 3.81/16 31 0.1 
0.2|| 16 | 710 4.4] 1 03 0.1|| 22 |10 23° 4,8) 4413 4, (01mm) 
0.6|| Th |19 19  4.9/13 17 0.4|| F (22 56 3.6/17 11 0.3 
0.5|| 17.).747 4.6) 1 43 0.0|| 23 |11 18 4.7] 4 48 0.5) 
0.7|| F |19 53 4.9/13 58 O31" Sa Tises: {18 04 * 0.5) 
0.6] 18 |:8 18 — 4.7} 2 21 0.0/} 24 | 002 3.6) 5 37 0.7 
0.7|| Sa |20 25 4.8]14 35 @.2|| Su |12°22  4.6|19 22 0.6 | 
O.7||- 19 |:8 48. 48] 2 55 0.0}} 25/111 3.6] 7 09 0.9 | 
0.6]; Su |20 58 4.7/15 12 0.2|| M 13 31 4.5/20 40 0.5 
0.7|| 20 | 9-20 48] 3 25 O.1]} 2 221- 3.7] 8 54 og 
Jl] M |21 25 45/15 44 0:3|| Tu [14 41 §4.5|21 45 0.3 
0.4]| 21 | 943 48] 3 50 0.2|| 27 | 330 40/10 04 0.4. 
0.6|| Tu |21 49 43/16 15 0.3|| W 115 53 4,6/22 39 0.8) 
0.3/} 22 11012, 47) 4 12 0.3}/|. 28 | 437 4.4/11 02 0.0) 
0.5|| W |22 21 4.41/16 44 0.5|| Th |16 59 4.7123 29 —0.4) 
o.1|| 23 110 49° 47/4 35 0.5/| 29°] 535 49/11 56 —0, | 
0.5|| Th 123 05 3.9]17 19 0.6|/| F |1757 49 ’ 
0.0|| 24 |1136 47/505 0.6 ‘ a 
0.4|| F |23 59 3.7/18 03 0.8 —0.6 
0.0]|. 25 |12 31 - 4.6] 5 48 0.8 Ose 
0.4 Bat eae ay) Pt es 1.0 me |i 
0.0/| 26 | 103 3.6] 6 52 1.0 | 
0.4|| Su |13 36 4.6/21 01 0.9|| . 
0.1|) 27 | 221 93/6] 9 01 1.0 7 
3.7) 1 bl ; 
ne ve is Se Be - = iy M |20 22 48/14 28 <0, | 
7 *: : 2 | 8 44 5.7) 236-5 Som 
val ae ese aaa oa] Pee Be ae 
. : ; : 3 1931 | 551-8 20rucOmee 
4 pi = - oe = 4 Oe w 12200 42/1601 —0.6 
P| ioe > : a 4 |1020 5.11402 -o028 
nee Sih) RAEI) asi me es Th |2255 3:9|16 47 
: 5 |11 11 4,8]-4 46 
October F |23 51 3,7/17 36 
as 647 52/045 -05/| 6 |12 03 45] 5 34 
. 1909. 5.5113 06 «= -0.5/| Sa |... ..|18 32 
ee 736 | 5.6) 138  -0.7 7 1046 3.5] 6 34 
: 1958 5.5/13 58 +=-0.8|| Su ]12 55 4.2119 37 
aa 3..23)°. B8l4ato" 0.9 8 |140 3.4] 7 49 
: 20 45 +5.4/14 46 «=-0.8|/| M |13 47 4.0120 40 
0.7 909 - 5.8] 303 -0.8 9 | 234 3.4|°8 59 
5.1/15 34 -0.8]/ Tu |14 40 3.8/21 35 
5. 
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7| 346 =0.6 10 3 30 3.6) 9 56 
22 24 4.7|16 21 0.5 W 15 36 3.8)22 22 
10 50 6.4/4 31 6 (0i3 11 4 23 3.810 46 
23 20 4.4/17-10 = =0.2 Th |16 32. 3.8/23 05 
11 45 5.1] 5 14 0.1 12 5 13 41/11 32 
Wind -- [18 03 0.2 F 17 23 3.9123 46 
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1 615 4,5) 0 20 
Ww 18 36 = 5,6|12 27 
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onomica —New York Tide Tables for 1948 | 


___ New York City Tide Tables 1948 


December December—Continued 


eee xcenlagy ea 49, et eee ND 
High Low ns High Low 

a ay 

Time Ht.|Time Time Ht./Time 

h. m. ft.| h.m. ; h. m. ft. h. m. 

8 24 5.3) 2 14 R 19 "10 19 4.9) 4 05 


the Sue 51 4.0) 14 ‘ Su |23 03 3.8|16 56 
25 . 09 «5.1/2 : 20 |1118 4.7] 4 55 
59 j 40 -3.8/15 , ee ne 46 
04 : 55 4.8/3 ; 21 | 002 54. 
41 33 -3.6/16 : Tu {12 16 44 
41 : 42 4.5) 4 i 22 | 0 59 06 
22 : 26 © -3.5|17 f W {13 13 48 
17 : 31 4.2) 5 23 | 155 21 
ot 3 i Nubgtd k Th {14 10 50 
52 ; 18 5 24 | 2 52 28. 
41 20 18 F |15 11 46 
28 " 06 25 | 352 4.5/10 27 
22 : 02 Sa |16 13 3.8|22 38 

06 : 53 26 | 450 47/11 21 

07". 47 Su |17 14 3.8/23 29 

51 40 27 |) 546 4 15 

01 37 21 M |18:46°> 3.81200). 

51 29 3.6110 2s |. @37 5: 19 

07 29 © 3.4/22 Tu |19 02 06 

17 19 3.9]10 29 |723 5.0] 1 08 

17 26 3.41/23 : Ww {19 49 13 55 

41 06 «4.11/11 : 30 | 807 5.0] 1 56 

19 20 © -3.5(23 x Th |20.35 41 

48 51 4.4/12 i 31 |.8 50 41 

13 fee WS Gp ets: . oor ara) Ssielis: 24 

45, 32 4.7\/0 

92 54 3.6|13 

39 1Oh< 4.9] 64 

51 36 © -3.7|13 

31 Sis Old 

a as 20 _ 3.7|14 
39 ; 33 5.0] 2 
22 i 09 = (3.7|15 ! 
27 : 23 ©=-5.0] 3 18 : : ‘ 
1i .8| 04 «= 3..7|16 11 ; 
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the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and decreased when 
e moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). be 


& LE Ee es . 
Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
‘w York City, as shown on pages 132-135, 
H. M 
e Island, Pa.... 


Leagu 
Marblehead, Mass 
Miami Beach, Flia.. 


Portland, Me 
Portsmouth, N. H.. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Providence, R. I... 
Richmond, Va.......add 
Rockaway ee N. Y.sub 


Conn 
poe 
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ksonville, 
, ; AVERAGE BISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
aj = iPiaces Feet | Inch Places Feet Inch Places 


7 |\Mobile, Ala 1 
< New London, Conn. Sandy N. J. 
oston. Dee 6 New Grins 74, we pct ge ing Cal. 
aries! Cc. 1 wport, R. MOE ence 
- poe 8: ii: a ee Seattle, Wash..... 
ort, Me.... ; 2 ||Old Pt. Comfort, Va. Tampa, Pla li eeco 
eston, Tex. . 0 ||Philadelphia, Pa... Washington, D. C.. 

y West, Fla... 4 |\Portland, Me...... 11 


ote—. At: 1 , the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi 
ae Reine shout ene foot ab low river stage and zero at high river stage. ; 


136 Astronomical—Ready Reference Calendar 


Ready-Reference Calendar i 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred Years from the 
introduction of the New Style, 1753 to 2000 inclusive 


COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 


Jan. (31 d.) 
Feb. (28 d.) 
March (31 d.) 
May (31 d.) 
June (30 d.) 
July: (81 d.) 


o| Aug. (31 d.) 


1761 ) 1789 | 1801 | 1829 [1857 | 1885 | 1903 | 1931 |,.1959 | 1987 |4 
1767 | 1795 | 1807 | 1885 | 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 1998 
LTT BAe sini» 1818 | 1846 | 1874 |..... 1925 | 1953 | 1981 }..... 


t| Sept. (30 d.) 
>| Nov, (30 d.) 


a 
_ 
on 
ry 


3 
or 
1 
a 
~s 
oO 
oO 
_ 
io.2) 
So 
wo 
— 
co 
wo 
pan 
_ 
oo 
or 
o 
i 
wm 
es) 
\ 
m 
o 
re 
i=) 
z 

i 
© 
oO 
ao 
i 
o 
lex) 
a 
me 
oO 
o 
re 
oOo 
w 
bw 


L777. 0. «f 1817 | 1845 | 1873 |..... 1919 | 1947 | 1975|..... 
1758 | 1786 | 1809 | 1837 | 1865 | 1893] 1905 |} 1933 | 1961 | 1989 |7|3|/3\]6l1l4l6l2l5l7¢3 bs 
1769 | 1797 | 1815 | 1843 | 1871 | 1899 | 1911 | 1939 | 1967+] 1995 
Tee (i Pabst 1826 | 18541882 |..... 1922 |/1950| 1978 |... .. 
1753 | 1781 | 1810 | 1838 | 1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1934| 1962 | 1990 Ja }4]417]o}5\i713\l6laila 
1759 | 1787 | 1821 | 1849 | 1877 |..... 1917/| 1945] 1973 |..... 
1770 | 1798 | 1827 | 1855 | 1883 | 1900 | 1923 | 1951 | 1979 |...) 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 * 
7764 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 1860) 1888) .... |1928 , 19561984 |\7 |8 |4 17 |\2IS5/7F Is Ie lalale 
1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 |5 |1 |2 1i4 ie lo 
1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 13 |6 |7 62 \4\7 
1844 | 1872|.... | 1912 | 1940 | 1968-11996 Ju j4/5 1/113 |\elaal7 |2ls 
SS a aly ay See =i — | |__ 
1848 |1876|.... | 1916 |1944 | 1972 | 2000 215 17/3 


1852 | 1880} .... | 1920 | 1948 | 1976 
1856 | 1884] .... | 1924 | 1952 | 1980 


o> | 0 


fon 2 3 4 5 
1)Monday) 1 Tuesday 1 Wednesday} 1 Thursday 1 Friday 1 Saturda; 
"Tuesday 2 Wednesday| 2 Thursday | 2 Friday 2 Saturday 2 SUNDAY 5 canaee 
3 Wednesday} 3 Thursday 3 Friday 3 Saturday 3 SUNDAY 3 Monday 3 Tuesday 
, 4oThursday -| 4 Friday 4 Saturday 4 SUNDAY 4 Monday 4 Tuesday 4 Wednesd: 
Friday 5 Saturday 5 SUNDAY | 5 Monday 5 Tuesday “5 Wednesday] 5 Thursday 
§ Saturday 6 SUNDAY 6 Monday 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday} 6 Thursday 6° Friday 
7 SUNDAY 7 Monday 7 Tuesday 7 Wednesday | 7 Thursday 7 Friday 7 Saturday 
8 Monday 8 Tuesday 8 Wednesday| 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 8 SUNDAY 
9 Tuesday 9 Wednesday] 9 Thursday | 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDAY | 9 Monday 
10 Wednesday|10 Thursday |10 Friday 10 Saturday |10 SUNDAY §|10 Monday 10 Tuesday 
11 Thursday |11 Friday 11 Saturday j|11 SUNDAY [11 Monday 11 Tuesday {11 Wednesda 
12 Friday 12 Saturday |12 SUNDAY |12 Monday 12 Tuesday 12 Wednesday |12 Thursday 
13 Saturday |13 SUNDAY {13 Monday 13 Tuesday 13 Wednesday |13 Thursday |13 Friday 
14 SUNDAY |14 Monday 14 Tuesday 14 Wednesday|14 Thursday |14 Friday 14 Saturday 
15 Monday 15 Tuesday |15 Wednesday|15 Thursday |15 Friday aturday |15 SUNDAY 
16 Tuesday 16 Wednesday|16 Thursday |16 Friday 16 Saturday SUNDAY 1/16 Monday 
17 Wednesday |17 Thursday |17 Friday 17 Saturday |17 SUNDAY Monday 117 Tuesday 
i paacay : eee a is Be is Fb nce 18 Monday Tuesday 18 Wednesda: 
‘iday a, onday 19 Tuesda. 7 
20 Saturday |20 SUNDAY /|20 Monday 20 Tuesday 20 ‘Wechnendaty Nohara frie. Fre 


Thursday |20 Friday 
1 Friday 21 Saturday 

Saturday [22 SUNDAY 
3 SUNDAY {23 Monday 

Monday 24 Tuesday 
Tuesday 25 Wednesday 
Wednesday |26 Thursday — 
Thursday |27 Friday ; 
Saturday |39 SUNDAY 
SUNDAY i 


21 SUNDAY {21 Monday 21 Tuesday 21 Wednesday |21 Thursda; 
22 Monday 22. Tuesday 22 Wednesday}22 Thursday |22 Friday " 
23 Tuesday 23 Wednesday|23 Thursday {23 Friday 23 Saturday 
24 Wednesday |24 Thursday |24 Friday 24 Saturday {24 SUNDAY 
25 Thursday |25 Friday ~- |25 Saturday /25 SUNDAY ay 

26 Friday 26 Saturday (26 SUNDAY |26 Monday 26 Tuesday 
27 Saturday |27 SUNDAY -|27 Monday | |27 Tuesday 27 Wednesday 
28 SUNDAY (|28 Monday 28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday |28 Thursday 
29 Monday 29 Tuesday 29 Wednesday|29 Thursday |29 Friday 

30 Tuesday 30 Wednesday|30 Thursday |30 Friday 30 Saturday 
31 Wednesday|31 Thursday {31 Friday 31 Saturday |31 SUNDAY 


30 Monday 
31 Monday 31 Tuesday 


How to use the Ready Reference Calendar—To ascertain an: ‘ i | 
table for the year required, and under the months are figures hich Noleete the eee ooo 
at the head of the columns of days below. For Example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, 
_ fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is Saute 1, which directs + 

to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. ae : ‘ly 


~ 


*In leap years the month of February has 29 days. 


SUN IN 11 1/3 YEAR SUNSPOT CYCLE ; 
The sun entered (1943) a new 11 1/3-year sunspot i H 
cycle with the first new spot pn ge pearing well Pa, Aah Ol. gvole shill euch ie ere 
away from the sun’s equator and the last spot. 
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Astronomical—H olidays 137° 


Holidays of the World 
Source: Official Records and World Almanac Questionnaire 


and New Year’s are observed the] of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
i to be used in the church a the year. Also 
in Episcopal countries, such as England, the only | known as “Groundhog Day”’ in the United States. 
arch days which are regular legal holidays, aside| Feb. 14. O.p Canptemas: St. Valentine’s Day. 
n Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, March 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the 
Whit-Monday. Virgin. ; 
Roman Catholic countries, the church days April 6 is Old Lady Day. 
r than Christmas which are usually legal holi- June 24. MimsumMMer Day: Feast of the Nativity 
are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All| of John the Baptist. 
and Immaculate Conception. Throughout July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. ; 
atin-American countries it is usual to observe July 15. Sr. SwirHin’s Day. There was an old 


d Friday and Corpus Christi. superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, | continue forty days. 

id Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
day, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are | the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
days. the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 


a OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 
Jan. 6. Twertrrs Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- Sept. 29. MuicHarELMas: Feast of St. Michael 
mmmes called Old Christmas Day, the same as/| the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. 
iphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- } Nov. 1. ALt-Hatiomas: All-hallows, or All 
ated Spain as Christmas and in Italy as} Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
Phany (Befana Day). The previous evening is | e’en. 
elfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox Noy. 2. Ait Sovuts’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
shurch has observed Jan. 7 es Christmas, inasmuch | souls of the dead. 

13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference Noy. 11.. MartinMas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
‘tween the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. | Martinmas is Nov. 23. 
Web. 2. Canpiemas: Festival of the Purification Dec, 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1948 
; Seurce: World Almanac Questionnaire 
here are no ‘National’ holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdiction over the 
lidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proclama- 
nh. The only instance where Congress has purported to declare a ‘‘National holiday throughout 
® United States’’ appears to be the act of March 2, 1889 which used the expression with reference 
April 30, 1889, the centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United © 
. The President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Government 
ployees ‘throughout the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred to. The law 
sign by President Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in the District cf 
‘Columbia, the Congress and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 
A ‘The legal holidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (Féb. 12): 
ashington’s -Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); Independence Day (July 4); Labor Day 
(ist Monday in Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 12); Election Day (Ist Tuesday after ist Monday in 
vember); Armistice Day (Noy. i1); Thanksgiving Day (see Noy. 25 in table of legal or public hoii- 
); Christmas (Dec. 25). | . 


CHIEF LEGAL O28 PUBLIC HOLIDAYS ge a ber emerge | aor eres ee pa 
Saturday—in most of the States banks are closed the ist Mi zeneral Eteotion Day (ist: Tuesday alter 
mg e onday in November). All States, except 
a ee emroranys SPchit rior So! mid Alabame, Connecticut, D. of G., Georgia, ‘Kansas, 
Dis- entucky, aine, assachusetts, ississippi, 
Sanat Zones Gaawatt, Nebraska, New Mexico, Dtah, Vermont. (Observed 
lerto Rico, Virgin Islands. paced 2 Sp ag Elections or Presidential Hlec- 
20—! s an in 1937. To} tions are held). _ 
eae. tenmcesaiion Dor. — that date by| Nov. 11—Armistice Day. In all the States, Dis- 
20th Amendment to the Constitution. in the | trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by 
ct of Columbia only. banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
wb. 12—-Lincoin’s Birthday. In Arkansas, Cali- “Victory Day” in Colorado, Tennessee, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, | Texas and Hawaii.) | 
D Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Nov. 25—Thanksgiving Day. Every State, Terri- 
finnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, | tory and_ Possessions. Abraham Lincoln issued 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- | (1863) a Presidential proclamation fixing Thanks- 
HS a, South Dakota, Tennessee, | giving Day as a holiday on the fourth or last 


—~ 
Q 
© 
i=) 
o 
a 


Alask: Pue ico, | Observance was divided, when President Roose- 

Benen, Wroming, saipctans sa aa a velt opm aap B geet eps at te ob- 
sb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all, the Saint Bewolution “i: Resolved b: pita ri 
J ; y the Senate and 

tes, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal | orice of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fourth 
Thursday of November in each year after the year 


"] 
sone , Puerto Rico, Virgin ds. 
sew et ood Friday, In Arizona (in 5 Coun- 


, Caneckicnt, Dewars, ia Nor jen 1941 be known as Thanksgiving Day, and it is 


Hort Dakota ante South Carolina Bereh2 made a legal public holiday to all intents 
: > ; ir- | an urposes.’’ . 

I Cir Connecticut Good Paiday ia osnally Dee. 25—Christmas Day. In all the States, District 

re ed by the Governor as a day of fasting and of Columbia, Territories and possessions. 


* D tion or Memorial Day. In all the OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
y 30—Decora' bE 


r Zone, Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puerto 
wail paerte Rico virgin, emda iwtin the fol. Rico, Virgin islands (half holiday in St. Thomas 
if Alabama, Georg isi an . John). 
fiasiss N arcs Catoina (Con Jan, 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 
gate Memorial Day tn Viseinis) fe Pe, Bigtoe Serta, oe ore 
I ict an. s . ‘kansas, i 
“Ci ee Pak peat ee Bett Puerto Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
rere Felanae , Garotins. get hs eer ‘Tennessee, Texas. It is 
: sabe Day: ee gar rake Fr. ss Day: 1 the Canal Zone. 
tees Cans Zone, Hawaii, Puerto ree a ‘07 me = om Day: in eS oe 
Ee ookernius Day. In Arizona, Arkansas, | Arkansas. 
ts lor t Delaware,| Feb. 6—Arbor Day. In Arizona (except Apache, 
Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai Counties.) 
Feb. 10—Shrove Tuesday. Observed as Mardi 
&, Gras in Florida (in cities and towns where carni- 
New Mexico, | val is celebrated), Louisiana (Parishes of Jefferson, 


Or 
ist, East Baton Rouge), Canal Zone. 
as od 14—Admission Day. Arizona. 

Feb. 15—Constitution Day. In the Canal Zone. 


1 Day : Da *tnorth March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. 


~ 


ee 


2 *Stak Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, | Thursday in November. In 1939, 1940 and 1941 ~ 


jeans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. John the 
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March 2—Texas Independence Day. In Texas. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. 

March 17-—Evacuation Day. In Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts. 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 

March 25—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands (except 
at St. Croix). z 

March 29—Easter Monday. In North Carolina; 
Virgin Islands. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. (Not ob- 
served by Federal employes) ‘abe 

March 31—Transfer Day. In the Virgin Islands. 

April 2—Arbor Day. In Arizona (in Apache, Co- 
conino, Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai Counties). 

April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Indepen- 
dence Resolution. In North Carolina. u 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. In Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Virginia. z 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts, 

April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. _ 

April 22—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usually 
the 4th Thursday in April, but not always. The 
date is determined by the Governor and Council. 
The date given.is on the basis of the usual custom, 
but can be changed.) 

April 24—Arbor and Bird Day. In Massachusetts. 

April 26-—Confederate Memorial Day. In Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi. 

May 1—Labor Day. In the Canal Zone. 

May 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
State. 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 
Carolina, South Carolina. . 

May 19—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 

May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In North Carolina. 

May 25—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 

June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Con- 
federate Memorial. Day. In Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, *Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
*Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 4 

June 14—Flag Day. In Missouri, Pennsylvani 
(In Missouri business is not affected). ~ 

June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. 

June i7—Bunker Hill Day. In Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts. 

June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State. 

June 22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 

June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 
holiday). 

July 13—Gen. Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Tennessee. 

July 14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 
Ohad 1j—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 

ico. 

July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. It is also Simon 
Bolivar Day in the Canal Zone. 

July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 
also Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands (except 
at St. Croix). 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that State. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 

Aug. 30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisi- 


Sept. $9—Admission Day. In California. 
t. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 
18—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. 
4—Misscuri Day. In that State. 
Ea et Carolina. On Thursday of State Fair 
eek. 
Oct. 12—Discovery Day (in North Dakota): 
Landing Day (in Wisconsin). ; 
Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. (Not observed 
by Federal employees.) 
Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (Hurricane). The 
Virgin Islands (except in St. Croix). 
Oct, 31—Nevada. Admission Day. In that State. 
Noy. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. It is 
Liberty Day in ‘the Virgin Islands (St. Croix only). 
Nov. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 
" Noy. 3—Secession from Colombia. In the Canal 
one. 
Noy. 10—First move toward Independence from 
i In the Canal Zone. 
Noy. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 
23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 
haltholiday in Frederick County). 
. Nov, 28—Independence from Spain. In the Cana) 
one. 
Dec. 6—Arbor Day. In Arkansas. 
holiday). 


(Not a legal 
DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 


The following days are usually observed but are 
not legal or public holidays: 

American Indian Day, is the fourth Friday in 
September. 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. It was first ob- 
served (April 10, 1872), in Nebraska, when more 
than one million trees were set out in that State. 
Since then the vbservance has spread all over the 


Astronomical—Holidays Pees : ee y 


Si 
country. being observed on various dates. (it is alg 
jegal holiday in Arizona and Nebraska.) i 

Army Day, April 6. Observed by rere be thi 
flag, and with military parades and services. 

Bird Day. Observed in many places in connectiom} 
with Arbor Day. “| 

Child Health Day, May 1, by Presidential Proc a 
mation. ; ia 

Citizenship Day. (See ‘“‘I Am An American Day.” 

Constitution Day, September 17. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, November 12. (Ser 
Susan B. Anthony day. Is observed for like —) 
sons). ae Fi 

Father’s Day. The third Sunday in June. | 


Flag Day, June 14. Observed by displaying th 
flag. (It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania an 
Missouri. In the latter State general business isi 
not affected.) u 

Forefathers’ Day, December 21. Landing on Ply 
mouth Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinnets 
by New ngland societies, especially ‘‘Down Hast.’ | 

Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, October 11. 
native of Poland, Gen. Pulaski was a hero in the 
Revolutionary War. He died (Oct. 11, 1779) from 
wounds received at the siege of Savannah, Gas 
OE dels es signed by President Truman, June 214 


4 Dt 
I Am An American Day. Third Sunday in May 
First observance was held in Manitowoc, Wis., If 
1939. The Hearst Newspapers have played a ma, 
part in having I Am An American Day observec 
annually on a nation-wide basis. On May 3, 1940) 
by act of Congress, Public Resolution No. 67, a day 
was authorized to be set aside as Citizenship Day 
and was designated I Am An American Day. #| 
Mother’s Day. The second Sunday in May. | 
National Aviation Day, August 19. 4 
National Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimec 
(1935) in commemoration of the departure of 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 2 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. ‘ 
Navy Day, October 27. Inaugurated by the 
Theodore Roosevelt-Navy Day League. The date! 
the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt. October is al 
the month in which the American Navy wi 
founded (1775) by the Continental Congress. | 
Pan American Day, April 14. Observed on thai 
date because, in 1890, the First International Con 
ference of American States, meeting in Washin 
ton, was held on that date. A resolution was) 
adopted which resulted in the creation of the 
eenarion known today as the Pan Americar 
nion. : - 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Widely observed 
especially by Irish Societies and with St. Patrick 
Day Parades. 4 
_ Susan B, Anthony Day, February 15. Is observec¢ 
in honor of the birthday of the pioneer crusad 


for equal rights for women. (See Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton Day). : ] 


PUBLIC DAYS IN CANADA, 1948 ; 

New Year’s, Jan. 1; Good Friday, March 265) 
Easter Monday, March 29; Victoria Day, May 24 

King’s Birthday (a); Dominion Day, July Ii 

Labour Day, Sept. 6; Thanksgiving Day (b); Rew 

membrance Day, Nov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. i 


(a) The birthday of the reigning Sovereign, 01 
the day fixed by proclamation for its celebration 
usually June 9; (b) The second Monday of_Octobes! 
seems to be the date usually settled upon*for thi 
holiday. (When New Year’s, Christmas, Vict 
Day, Dominion Day and Sovereign’s Birthday 
on Sunday, the following day is observed as tha 
holiday.) . oe i 
BANK HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND, WALES AND 

NORTHERN IRELAND } 

Easter Monday, Whit Monday, first Monday ij 
August and first week-day after Christmas (Box 
Day). Banks also close on Good Friday 
Christmas Day. The Stock Exchange also obse 
the bank holidays, Good Friday, Christmas Daj 
Jan, 1 and Saturdays. The Custom House, Dock 
Excise and Stamp Offices observe the same holi-i 
days as the banks. - 

wi BANK HOLIDAYS IN SCGTLAND { 

ew Year’s Day, first Monday in May and first 
Monday in August. Banks are closed on Chris 


mas Day. Edinburgh and Glasgow also ol 
Spring and Autumn holidays. . ier: | 


St. Patrick’s Day (Maron 1?) Mondas 
4 ck’s Day arch 17), Whi a) 
the first Monday in August, Guiatiaas Daya t 
Stephen’s Day (Dec. 26), Good Friday and Easter 


Monday, 


New Year’s Day is a bank holiday, 8! 
public holiday. Bers nots 


: 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCfALIST arcane 
December 22 is observed as ‘‘Bloody Sunday,’ 
the date of the beginning of the general strike im 
St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 1905; Jan. 22, Lenit 
Memorial Day; May 1, International Working ©! 
Day; Nov. 7, anniversary of the Great ¢ 
Socialist Revolution; Dec. 5, Constitution 


tober 
Day. 
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Ash Wednesday. and Easter Sunday 


Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 


Ash Easter Ash | Easter | Ash |East 
ear | Wed. |Sunday Wed. lSunday, Year Wed. Sunday 423. Buna 
<= ee NS ites a a Ss 
$02. | Mar. 1852. . lop. 281, }.--|Reb. 20/April .«.{Reb, 7|Mar. 


2)Mar., 2 a 


ee 


ODOM 


. 21/April 8/1899...\Feb. 15 
13!Mar. 31||1900.. 28 


April 7 2|/Mar. | 
|April **t]Peb.” 22: April 


‘In A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian; days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
(Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day | Sundays. é 
(Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the Lent originally was a period of but 40 hours. 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be | Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full | the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st | Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
March. The principal reason was that the/| together with the remainder of that week. 
iigrims needed moonlight to travel on their way The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
he great yearly Easter festivities. The date of | beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
aster thus may vary between March 22 and April| cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy © 
over a period of 35 days. Thursday—commemorates the Institution of the " 
use of this wide fluctuation the British | Eucharist. _ “ 
liament in’ 1928 passed a-permissive statute with The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly | the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
p gs solar- measurement of time,’ determining | Friday as the day of Adam's creation. Among Ger- h 
ovisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday | mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, e 
er the second Saturday in April.”” This reduces | wife of Odin. 1 5 
range of variation less than a week. But the Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, rt 
nge was to await international consent and that | commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- * 
‘ 


so far not been obtained. curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Paschal Full Moon falls on.a Sunday, then 


; Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
ister Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
is the Fourteenth 


arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
eae to tine ty an ancient “eccisiaities! | the {ati of Nusa the Seventh month of fe Jew 
i ir to an ancient ecclesiastica. e 0: 18a) € Si n e€ ry 
Suiation and net the real or astronomical full | calendar, The Christians In Europe observed the ‘ 

a 


on nearest Sunday. 
; great period of fasting in the Christian The Jewish calendar is based om days reckoned  — 
= gen Seas Wednesday, which comes 40! from evening to evening. 5 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


Golden Golden 


Date Number Date 

Mar. 25 16 Mar. 30 

April 13 17 April 17 

April 2 18 a 7 

Mar. 22 19 ar. 27 4 
April 10 


in the table above, is greater by unity than the remainder obtained upon 
¢ the given year by-19; for example: 11 is the Golden Number for the year 1948; from the 
he date of Paschal Full Moon is March 25, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday is on March 
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The Roman Catholie: Days of obligation are: 
Jan, 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Baster Sunday); Aug, 15 (Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 
year. 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast_together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
remaining days’ of Lent except Sundays. 

In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year-except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


, Church Easts ; t: 


Days are days of Solem 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prim! 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeedin 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumptio 
and forty days before Christmas. Bigs | 
Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods - 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Emba 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning | 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, @ 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Sprins 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunda’ 
after the festival of the Holy Cros 


The three Rogation 


Summer; : 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of { 
Lucia, Dec. 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the wee® 
in which the Ember Days appear. 
Ember days in 1948 are February 18, 20, 22 
May 19, 21, 22; September 15, 17, 18; Decembs 
15, 17, 18. Py 
Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday af 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension 102 
and in 1948 fall on May 3, 4, 5. is 


4 
* 


1944-19 5 1945-1946 1946-1947 1947-1948 , 1948-194 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date! (5795) (5706) (5707) (5708) (5709) 
CS ai ee Tishri ilSept. 18 M.|Sept. 8 S.|Sept. 26 Th.|Sept. 15M. |Oct. 4™ 
Fast of Guedalia*..... Tishri 3\Sept. 20 W.|Sept. 10 M |Sept. 28S. |Sept. 17 W. |Oct. 6 Yw 
Day of Atonementt. . |Tishri 10\Sept. 27 W.|Sept. 17 M.|Oct. 5 8. |Sept. 24 W. |Oct. 13 ¥ 
Tabernacles, lst Day...|Tishri 15|Oct. 2 M.|Sept. 22 S.J/Oct. 10 Th.}/Sept. 29M. |Oct. 18M 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. .|Tishri 22\Oct. 9 M.|Sept. 29 S.JOct. 17 Th.jJOct. 6M. |Oct. 25M 
Rejoicing of the Law... |Tishri 23\Oct. 10 Tu.|Sept. 30 Su.JOct, 18 F.,|Oct. 7 TujOct. 26T 
Channukah...........|Kislev 25|Dec. 11 M.|Nov. 30 F.|/Dee. 18 W.|Dec. 8M. |Dec. 272 
Fast of Tebet*......'...]/Tebet 10|Dec. 26 Tu.;Dec. 14 F.jJan. 2 Th.|Dec. 23 TujJan. 11 Tf 
UNI ae ile ias eg es ~; {Adar 14|Feb. 27 Tu. Moar. 56°TR 2-2 p ee Mar. 15 TH 
Purim (Leap Year) ..>.)AdarSheni 14)........ RE ae USSU tee ipes. elevate cee Mar, 25 Th]... .. gs 
Passover, Ist Day... .. Nisan 15|Mar. 29 Th.|April 16 TujApr. 58. |April 24S. April 147 
Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21\|April 4 W.{/April 22 M.J|Apr. 11 F. |April 30 F. |April 20 W 
Passover, Last Day....|Nisan 22|)April 5 Th.|/April 23 Tu.|Apr. 12S. |May 1S. |April 21 TH 
Shebuoth Feast of Weeks] Sivan 6|May 18 F.JJune 5 W.|/May 25 Su.|June 13 Su |June 3 FP 
Fast. of Tammuz*..... Tammuz 17|June 28 Th.|July 16 Tu.|July 5S. |July 24S. |July 14 79 
Wastof Abn* 22.0... bh 9\July 19 Th.|Aug. 6 TulJuly 26S. (Aug. 148. l!Aug. 4 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
begin at sunset on the Jay previous to that given 
in the table. 


The months of the Jewish year are: 1 Tishr 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebt 
(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6 
added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nis 
8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Ellul, 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1948, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy 
Thursday (for the celebration); from the First 


‘Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost | 


(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); 


' 


on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- | 


cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. 


Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, 


4 
4 

o 
; 


, 

.Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to tH) 

First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includ# 
Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday 
and Feasts of all Martyrs. - : 
Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thu: 

{Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas E 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Weeks 
Bad. Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sumi 
ay). 


and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at f r: | 
of Church). Green—All other days. eta | 
Days, Etc. 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Golden Number....... yess 6 a a] 
NE plea & BA Fa F + ie ae | 
aaa prec. piphany...... 6 4 3 5 3 2 5 3} 
SEIS Seles eae .| Feb. 21 | Feb. 6] Jan. 28] Feb. 17] F 2 2 12 
Ash Wednesday.» 22.25. Mar. 10 | Feb. 23] Feb. 14] Mar. 6 Feb, 19| Feb. rit Max 2h 
Pirst Sunday in Lent axe ale Mar. 14 | Feb. 27] Feb. | 18] Mar. 10] Feb. 23] Feb. 15 | Mar. @ 
fe oe BYcee sey es ve ny ers Aprilll | Mar. 26] Mar. 18] Apr. 7| Mar, 23) Mar. 14 | Apr. 3 
Ral Sunday............2.. April18 | April 2] Mar. 25] Apr. 14] Mar. 30) Mar. 21 | Apr. 10 
Good Friday.......-... 0. April 23 Apel rm Mar 30 Apr. 19 Apr. 4| Mar. 26 | Apr. 15a 
cas Phe: r. r. ¥ 7 
Rogation Sunday....... .y..| May 30 | May 14] May 6 May 26 eee it es 3 fay oe 
Whitsundays....01:2, 2] Sune 13 | May as] May 20) May 30) May 15) May 6 | May pg 
Trinity Sunday......... 1, | June 2 oy une yal May ae] geneaae 
Sundays after Trinity... .... 2 ° ace A gee a yung, . June, ae it: June 1 
First Sunday in Advent...... Nov. 28_! Dec. 31 Dec. _2i Dec. 11 Nov. 30; Nov.-28 Nov 2 7 
Mohammedan Calendar, 1948 
} Month : 
_ Year Name of the Month | Begins Year Name of the Month Doe . 
1367 |Muharram (New Year)... .|Nov.15, 1947 tin : 
PEMPSISARATUN, nook cin cs boon cotlic ec. 15, 1947 i367 ae 
PSS TEMIRUDIaNl ecu... ccc cs cc Jan. 13, 1948]| 1367 Se 
PepueeiRab iki. 0 sue ocak Feb. 12; 1948|| 1367 0 
Meare Wemada Loe. kl tt .:|/Mar. 12; 1948|| 1367 ues 
Pao c|umeda Tl... 1. cscs val. Apr. 11, 1948|| 1368 ae 
WenaeReian..... 1s. ay 10, 1948|| 1368 Pe 
Lo : 


~ @alendar revision continues to progress toward 
actual adoption Jan. 1, 1950. The World Calen- 
ar is the only plan now receiving serious inter- 
tional consideration. It hus already the ap- 
val of 14 governments: Afghanistan, Brazil, 
Chile, China, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, 
Worway, Panama, Peru, Spain, Turkey and 
Wruguay. It is sponsored internationally by the 
international Chamber of Commerce, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the British Empire, the Inter- 
mational Labor Organization, the Universal Chris- 
tian Council, the World Federation of Education 
Associations, the Mexican Hotel Association, the 
Canadian Retail Federation, the Labor Conference 
of American States, Chile, etc. In the United 
bates, it has the support of the National Education 
ociation, the National Federation of Business 
Professional Women’s Clubs, the New York 
tate Chamber of Commerce and other Chambers 
Commerce, the American Association for the 
ivancement of Science, the American Academy of 
S and Sciences, the American Industrial Bankers 
iation, the American Institute of Accountants, 
Amateur Athletic Union, etc. Among religious 
jominations, it is approved by the Protestant 
iscopal Church, American Lutheran, Reformed 
and has the endorsement of the Methodist Church 
Council of Bishops. 
e World Calendar is being advocated by cal- 
ar reform organizations in Argentina, Aus- 
a, New Zealand, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
ida, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
OMinican Republic, Ecuador, England, France, 
ermany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, Panama, 
aguay, Peru, Poland, South Africa, Switzer- 
jand, Turkey, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
lela and Yugoslavia. 
‘The World Calendar rearranges the length of 
he familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 
f-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
nalf-years is accomplished by giving the first 
months of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
maining two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
month year has four months of 31 days and eight 
months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to Sundays; the quarters be- 
im on Sunday and end with Saturday; and every 
€ iS with Sunday, January ist. Symmetry, 
nee, order, and stability are achieved without 
ficult transitional’ changes. 
conform to the necessary 365 days in ordinary 
S and 366 days in leap years, vitally essential 


; 

C 

D 
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Greek Church Calendar, 1948 
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Calendar Improvement 


if any calendar is to harmonize with the solar 
year and make it comparable from year to year, 
The World Calendar adds Year-End Day as an 
extra holiday at the end of every year after the 
completion of the fourth quarter, and adds a 
Leap-Year-Day, another extra holiday in leap 
years, after the completed second quarter, at the 
end of June. 

Among the advantages of The World Calendar 
are these: Exact statisti¢al comparisons could be 
made between corresponding periods of different 
years without having to weigh the results because 
of a different number of Saturdays or Sundays; 
days and dates always agree; many holidays could 
be set so that they always come on Monday and 
so make a long weekend; any holiday with a fixed 
month date, like Independence Day, would always 
come on the same day of the week; any date that 
is now fixed by the day of the week, such as “‘the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November’’ 
would always have the same date. 

This reform, long the subject of international 


conference and study by international, national, . 


quasi-governmental and private agencies, im- 
partially meets the need of industry, government, 
social life, agriculture, education, science and 
religion. 

To put a revised calendar into actual operation 
throughout the world it is obvious that some kind 
of international agreement must be secured. It 
is anticipated that definite international action 
within the next few years, before 1950, by a nation 
or group of nations, will be inaugurated for the 
adoption of The World Calendar on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, when both the present and the World 
Calendar agree. This date makes the change from 
the old to the new calendar easy. Every year 
would begin on Sunday, January 1, and the working 
week would begin with Monday, January 2d, as 
New Year’s Day is preceded by the Year-End 
World-Holiday. , 

A Bill (H. R. 1345) for adoption of The World 
Calendar was introduced in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States Congress, on 
January 27, 1947, by Congressmen John Kee (D., 
W. Va.) and Karl E. Mundt (R., So. Dak.). 

On March 24, 1947, The World Calendar first 
appeared on the agenda of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, meeting at Lake 
Success. Strong support was immediately evident. 

The World Calendar Association, sponsors of 
The World Calendar and the’ world center of 
calendar authority. is located in the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


te Holy. Days T Date 


Holy Days 


Holy Days 


Date 


1|Circumeision 
6|Theophany (Epiphany) | June 
2|Hypapante (Purification) ||June 
17|Great Lent Begins June 
25| Annunciation June 
23|St. George 
25|Palm Sunday 
30/Great Friday 
2\Holy Pasch (Easter) 


June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
@ to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
“the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
le for that year is followed by October 14 New 
. To change from the Julian calendar to the 


|| June ete 
20) Pentecost 
21) Holy Ghost _ 
24/St. John Baptist 
29|Peter and Paul (Chief 
Apostles) 

30|Twelve Apostles 

6| Transfiguration 
15) Repose of Theotokos 


30/St. Alexander Nevsky* 
8| Nativity of Theotokos 
14|Exaltation of Cross 
1| Patronage of Theotokos 
15) First Day of Fast of | 
Theotokos 
21|Entrance of Theotokos 
9| Concept of Theotokos 
25| Nativity (Christmas) 


Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 
to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. ? 
In 1948 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. 


4. I Sun. aft. Easter 
11, II Sun. aft. Easter 


UAE run) 
d cision ur. 
If Sun. aft. Christmas 


iphan 25. IV Sun. aft. Easter 
aaen E att. Epiphany | 25. St. Mark 
ees aft. Epiphany MAY 
. § esima + urda 
iCanverston of St. Paul 1 pone, & St. Jas. 
FEBRUARY 2. Rogation Sunday 
esima 6. Ascension Day 
9. Sun. aft. Ascension 


e : 
. in Lent 27. Corpus Christi _ 
fi sun vin Le 30. I Sun. aft. Trinity 


. Matthias 
I Sun. in Lent 


1. Tuesd 
6. II Sun. aft. Trinity 
11. St. Barnabas 
13. III Sun. aft. Trinity 
3d. St, John Baptist 
m Sunda; . St. John Bap’ 
Ann ciation 27. V Sun. aft. Trinity 
junc 
ood Lea oe 29. St. Peter 
ster Sunday JULY 
AP 1. Thursday 
ta 4, VI Sun. aft, Trinity 


Church Memoranda for 1948 


11. VII Sun. aft. Trinity | 18. St. Luke 
18. VIII Sun. aft. Trinity | 24. XX11Sun.aft.Trinity 
25. IX Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. St. Simon & St. Jude 


25. St. James 31. XXIII Sun. aft, 
AUGU Trinity 
1. X Sun, aft. Trinity NOVEMBER A 
6. Transfiguration 1. Monday 
. XI Sun. aft. Trinity 1, All Saints 
15. XII Sun. aft. Trinity XXIV Sun. aft. 
22. XIII Sun. aft. Trinity Trinity 
24. St. Bartholomew 14. XXV Sun. aft. Trinity 
29. XEV Sun. aft. Trinity | 21. XXVI Sun. aft, 
SEPTEMBER Trinity 


25. Thanksgiving Day > 
28. I Sun. in Advent 
30. St. Andrew 


~ DECEMBER 
1. Wedneaday 
5. Il Sun. in Advent 
Trinity 12. III Sun. in Advent 
29. St. Michael and All’ | 19. Tv Sun. in Advent ° 
Ange! 


OCTOBER 
1. Friday 
10: xx sun. at Trinity 
g jun. aft. y 
17. XXISun. aft. Trinity | 28. Holy. Innocents 


z 


1, Wednesday 

5, XV Sun. aft. Trinity 
12. XVI Sun. aft. Trinity 
19. XVi1Sun. aft. Trinity 


- 


Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich ) 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


- ——<$<$<—S— 
Lat. Long. Lat. Long. 
o o oF or sabes *) 
Acapulco, Mex., L. H.........- 16 49 N.| 99 56 W.||Columbia, S. C., Cap.........- 34:00 N.| 81 02 W. 
Adelaide, 8. Australia, Obs....../34 56 S. {138.35 B. Columbus, O., Obs...-2....---- 40 00 N.| 83 01 W.. 
Adeny Arabia. 2.300.255 Fess e 12 47 N.| 44 59 E. ||Copenhagen, Denmark, Obs....|55 41 N.| 12 35 Ey 
Albany, N:-Y., Obs... 2. Sse: 42 39 N.| 73 47 W.||Cordova, Argentina, Obs......- 31258. | 6412 We 
Alexandria, Egypt, L. H........|31 12 N.| 29 52 E. ||Croydon, England, M........-. 51 21 N.| 007 W:) 
Algiers, Algeria, Obs...-....--- 3648 N.| 302 E. ||Danzig, Danzig, Obs.........-- 54 21 N.| 18 40 Ev! 
Allegheny, Pa., ODS..........-- 40 29-N.| 80 01 W.||Dehra Dun, India, Obs.........|30 19 N.| 78 03 Ey 
_ Amherst, Mass., Obs.........-- 42 22 N.| 72 31 W.||Delhi, India, M.........-2.++: 28 39 N.| 7715 EL | 
Amsterdam, Netherlands.......|52 23 N.| 453 E. ||Demerara, Br. Guiana, L. H....| 6 49 N.| 58 10 We 
Annapolis, Md., Obs........+-. 38 59 N.| 76 29 W.||Denver, Colo., Obs... . 39 41 N.|104 57 W. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Obs.........|42.17 N.| 83 44 W.||Des Moines, Iowa, Obs 4) 36 N.| 93 41 Wo) 
Antwerp, Belgium.,.........-.- 5113 N.| 424 E. ||Dover, Del., C. H.... 39 09 N.| 75 31 Wi | 
Archangel, U.S.S.R..........-- 64 32 N.| 40 34 E. ||Dresden, Germany, O 51 03 N.| 13 44 By! 
Arequipa, Peru, Obs.....-...-. 16 26 S.| 71 36 W.!|Dry Tortugas, Fla., L. 24 38°N.| 82 55 Wo)! 
. Astoria, Oregon, C. H... .-/46 11 N.|123 50 W.|| Dublin, Ireland, Obs... + 45153°23 NG 20 W. 
. Asuncion, Paraguay, M .|25 18 S. | 57:32 W.||Duluth, Minn.............5.-- 46 47 N.| 92 06 W 
Athens, Greece, Obs. .137 58 N.| 23°43 E.||Eagle Pass, Tex.............-- 28 43 N.|100 30 We 
Atlanta, Ga., Cap... .|33 45 N.| 84 23 W.||Edinburgh, Scotland, Obs...... 55 56 N.| 311 We’ 
; Attu Island, Alaska. "152 56 N.|173 14 E. ||El Paso, Tex., C. H............ 31 46 N.|106 29 We 
Auckland, N. Z..... 36 50S. |174 46 B..||Essen, Germany, M..........-. 5125 N.| 656 We. 
Augusta, Me., Cap . 44 18 N.| 69 47 W.})\ Fairbanks, Alaska............. 64 51 N.|147 44 W, 
Astin, Tex., Capi... ..-.2=% 30 16 N.| 97 44 W.||Father Point, Quebec, L. H..... 48 31 N.| 68 28 W, 
Bagdad, Iraq, M....2........./33 20 N.| 44 24 B, ||Fayal Id. (Horta)..........--. 38 32 N.| 28 38 W. 
Bahia, Brazil, L. H...........- 13 01 S. | 38 32 W.||Fernandina, Fla., C. H.....-..- 30 40 N.| 81 28 W. 
Bake UwsS'R.M... ss: ls. 40 21 N.| 49 50 E. ||Fire Island, N. ¥., L. H........|4038 N.| 73 13 W. 
Baltimore, Md., Obs.......-.-- 39 18 N.| 76 37 W.||Florence (Arcetri), Italy, Obs.. .|43 45 N.| 1115 Ey | 
Bangkok, Thailand............ 13 45 N.|100 29 EB. ||Foochow, China.............. 26 04 N.|119 19 BL 
‘ Barcelona, Spain.............. 4125 N.| 208 E. ||Frankfort on the Main, * 
4 Barnegat, N. J., Lt.....-. »..../39 46 N.| 74 06 W. Germany, -OBS) 6 sic o< aee cctekels 50 07 N 8 39 BE 
: Batavia, Java, Obs............ 6 1% S.]106 50 E. ||Funchal, Madeira, L. H........ 32 38 N.| 16 55 W. 
i) Baton Rouge, La., Cap......... 30 27 N.| 91 11 W.||Galveston, Texas............. 29 18 N.| 9447 We 
Belfast, N. Ireland............ 5435 .N.| 556 W.||Gay Head, Mass., L. H........ 41 21 N.| 70-50 We. 
: Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Obs...... 44 48 N.| 20 31 E. ||Geneva, Switzerland, Obs...... 4612N.| 609. 
% Belize, Brit. Honduras, L. H....|17 29 N.| 88 11 W.||Genoa, Italy, -|4425 N.| 8 55 Ey 
Belle isle, Labrador, L H....../51 53 N.| 55 22 W.|/Gibraltar (Europa Pt.), L.H....|/36 06 N.| 521 W.. 
Benares, India, M..... ‘125 18 N.| 83 01 B, ||Glasgow, Scotland, Obs .|55 53 N.| 418 Wa, 
Berkeley, Calif., Obs. .|37 52 N.|122 16 W.||Goteborg, Sweden, Lt... :|57 42 N.| 11.57 Ba 
Ss Berlin, Germany, Ob .|52 32 N.| 13 22 E. ||Greenwich, England, Obs. -15129N.} 000 
___- Bermuda (Dock Yard “132 19 N.| 64 50 W. H 28 N.|144 40 E, | 
Bern, Switzerland, Obs ... (46 57N| 72638. “114 37 N‘| 90 30 Wi. 
Birmingham, England, M......|/52 29 N.} 156 W. 05N.| 418 b 
Bismarck, N. D., Cap. ........ 46 49 N.]100 47 W. 40 N.| 63 35 Ww 
Bogota, Colombia, Obs....-...- 436 N.| 7405 W. 53 33.N.) 9585, 
Bombay, India, Obs........... 18 54 N-f 72 49 BE. 5222N| 9455 
Bonn, Germany, Obs.......-.- 5044.N.| 7065. 43 42 N.| 72 17 Ww. 
Bordeaux, France, Obs......... 44 50 N.} 0 31 W.||Hankow, China, M.... 30 36 N.{114 20 Be f 
Boston, Mass., Cap,.......... 42 21 N.J 71 04 W.||Harrisburg, Pa., Cap.......... 40 16 N.| 76 53 W.. 
Bremen, Germany, Obs........ 5305 N.| 849, ||Hartford, Conn., Cap.......... 41 46 N.| 72 41 W.. 
Brisbane, Australia, Obs........ 27 28 8, |153 02 B. ||Havana, Cuba, L. H.... 2.22... 23 09 N|| 82 21 W.. 
Bristol, England .../51 27 N.| 2 36 W.|| Helena, Mont., Cape rae bee 46 35 N.|112 01 W.. 
Briinn, Czechoslovakia, M...... 49 11 N|| 16 39 B, ||Helsinki, Finland, Obs./...!... 60 10 N.| 24 57 
Brussels (Ucele), Belgium, Obs.|50 48 N.| 4 22 BE. ||/Hongkong, China, Obs.........|22 18 N|114 10 E 
44 25 N.| 26 06 E. ||Honolulu, Hawaii, L.\H.... 1): 21 18 N.|157 52 W. 
47 30 N.| 19 04 E..||Hull, England. ...............|5845 NN} 020 W.. 
34 34 S.| 58 26 W.||Hyderabad, India, Obs........- 17 26 N.| 7827 B, | 
. 42 53 N.| 78 53 W.||Indianapolis, Ind., Cap........ 39 46 N.| 86 10 WwW. 
..|30.02 N.| 3115 E. |/Istanbul, Turkey, L. H........./41 00 N.| 28 59 B, 
._|22 33 N.| 88 21 E, ||Ithaca, N. Y., Obs... :1|42 27 N’| 76 29 -W.. 
-{12 08 8. | 77 15 W.||Jacksonville, Fla., C."H. -|30 20 N.| 81 39 W.. 
[52 13 N.| 006 B, ||Jefferson City, Mo., Ca’ .|38 35 N.| 92 10 W.. 
2 23 N. 2B 08 Ww. Jerusalem, Palestine, M........|31 47 N.| 8515 Bay 
: . || Johanne y : 
Cape Abn, Mais. LH. << -°::/42 38 N‘| 70 $8 W.|/Jupiter inlet Flas Le di’.-. 196 o7 | Bene aa 
; rE OM = DA) Uden i .|| Kansas Ci i 
Cape Charles, Va., L. H...!).. 37 07 N.| 75 54 W. Trareenh India, er heeerenyes™ 34 $6 N 8 oa 
....|42 02 N.| 70 04 W.||Key West, Fla, L. H.221122022 34 33 N'| 81 48 
34 N.| 70 12 W.||Kharkov, U.S.S.R., Obs........ 50 00 N.| 36 14 
51 N.| 77 58 W.||Kiel, Germany, Obs........... 54 20 N:| 10 09 
24 N.|124 44 W.||Kiev, U.S.S.R.) Obs... 122217! 50 27 N.| 30 30 
15 N.| 75 31 W.||Kingston, Jamaica, LH.) 22: 17 58 N.| 76 51 W. 
: 47 N:| 75 05 W.||Kobe, Japan, L. H.”..-..772_/34 40 Neltge 19 
56 N.| 76 00 W.||K6nigsberg, Germany, Obs.. 54 43 N.| 20 30 
14 N.|146 39 W.||Kyoto, Japan, Obs... . 12.135 02 Ni|135 4 
59 8. | 67 16 W.||Lahore, India, M...... 22222222 37 95 NI 94 20 
37 N.| 76 32 W.||La Plata, Argentina, Obs.......|34 548. | 57 56 
8 56 N.|'74 58 W.||Laredo, Tex. .......-...02 008 27 30 N.| 99 
26 N.|124 24 W.||Leeds, England. . 27127222222) 3 48.Ni| 13d 
56 S. | 18 29 EF. ||Leiden, Netherlands, Obs... _.. 52 09 N, 29 
218. | 18 30 E. ||Leipzig, Germany, Obs.......- 51 20 N 12 23 
36 N.|168 05 W.||Leningrad, USSR., Obs... 11/59 57 N-| 30 18 
‘ g H 
_ Carson City, Nev.. Cap........ 910 N. 119 46 Ww vee 
Catania, Siclly, Obs... 222232! 37 30 N.| 15 05 B,” aN 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana, Lb. H.:)))) 4 56 N.| 52 20 W. aw 
Charleston, 8. C., =i 32 42 N.| 79 53 W. a3 N. 
Charleston, W. Va......12...! 38 21 N.| 81 38 Ww. Fee 
Charlottesville, Va., Obs... 8 02 N|| 78 31 Ww: oS 
Charlottetown, P.E. Id., L. H...|46 12 N.| 63 05 W. 13 N 
» ‘Cherbourg, France.,..7 2.2.07: 939N.] 138 W. 20 N 
Pueyenne, WrorGaprss sc. 41 08 N.|104 49 W. 9 50 N. 
hicago, Hl. Obs... 2... 41 50 N.| 87 37 W. ARS 
Cineinnati, Ohio, Obs... 21122! 39 08 N.| 84.25 W. oa 
Cleveland, O., Obs............: 41 32 N.| 81 34 W. yin 
Roy Clinton "N, ¥., Obs... 25.5 50! 43 03 N.| 75 24 W. ion 
: Cologne, Germany, M......... 50 59 N.| 653 B. ie 
Colombo, Ceylon, L. Hil). 221! 6 56 N.| 79 51 B. gee 
Colon, Panama, L. H....... 22! 9 23 N:| 79 55 W. ; #3 Ni 
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Monrovia, Libe 
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itol; C. H.—Courthouse or City Hall; 
.—Observatory. 
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he United States Army adopted (July 1, 1942) 
94-hour clock system, a system long in effect in 
te Navy and which is patterned on the English 
rem of beginning the day at midnight and 
mbering the hours around the clock. Thus 8 
fl. is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825, 
rr this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the 
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EUIOHMONG, VA. \cidvs;. vig eade me 37 77 26 W. 
PPR ES TUNG oy ors cod so oT 24 07 E. 
R ‘ Phe 43 13 W. 

- % ODSa tas chee 43 77 387 W. 

Rome, Italy, Obs...... oe [SL 12 29 E. 
Rosario, Argentina 32 60 38 W. 
Rostov-on-Don, U.S. 47 39 41 B, 
Rotterdam, Netherlan 51 430 EB. 
-||Sabiné Bank, La., L. E 29 93 43 W. 
Sacramento, Calif., Cap 38 121 30 W. 
-||Saigon, Cochin-China. ... . {10 106 E. 
St. Augustine, Fla., L. H....... 29 8117 W. 
|St. Helena Id., Lt............. 15 5 42 W. 
St. John’s Newfo 47 52 42 W. 
38 90 12 W. 

44 123 02 W. 

40 22 58 EB. 

40 lil Ww. 

32 117 10 W. 

Sand Island, Ala " 30 88 Ww 
Sandy Hook, N. J., L. 40 74 00 W. 
-||San Francisco, Calif 3 2, Ww. 


-|jSanto Domingo, Dem. R 
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|Santiago, Chile, Obs. . 
{Santiago de Cuba, L. 
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|Sao Paulo, Brazil, M.... 
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Saratov, U.S.S.R. 
Savannah, Ga.. 
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3 
5 
2. 
3 
3 
0 
Seattle, Wash 4 
Seoul, K 37 3 
i 37 2 
311 12 
53 2 1 
1 103 
57 0: 135 
42 4 23 21 EB, 
311 120 37 E. 
39 48 89 W. 
48 4 44 E. 
53 21 14 34 E. 
59 1 18 E. 
.|19 65 16 W. 
71 112 44 BE. 
33 5: 151 12 B. 
38 0) 46 20 BE. 
275 82 27 W. 
22 1 97 50 W. 
./41 2 69 18 E, ° 
141 87 08 W. 
bey! Shale ease 4 1 25 E. 
ie re 0 117 12 BE, 
eyeldie; a iste fol 4 44 48 E. 
a ei & hyo Rae 3 139 45 E. 
s,s CR 0 95 41 W, 
40 79 24 W. 
39 13 46 E. 
4 120 19 EB. 
36 48 10 11 E, 
508 hen a 45 02 7 46 E. 
ee 32 01 80 51 W. 
53 53 166 32 W. 
bie wie alone 59 51 17 38 E. 
o aera stele, wat RT 06 88 13 W. 
38 N| 690 W 
Valencia, Spain........ 3 
alparaiso, Chile, i. Hi 3 01 71 39 W. 
Vancouver, B. C. 18 123 07 W. 
Vers Gros, btexinog 12 N:| 96 o8 W 
ra Cruz, Mexico . 
i 25 123 24 W. 
14 16 20 E, 
4 outta wl tele 213 21 02 E. 
br sisted part 38 55 77 04 W. 
411758. |174 46 B. 
gee ee 41 23 N.| 73 58 W. 
N.| 88 33 W. 
bee dh ts cis Ob; f ze iy be 
Winnipeg, Man., 
Be 139 39 E. 
911 E, 
8 33 E 


Lt.—Light; L. H.—Lighthouse; M.—Meteorolozical 


Army-Navy Time 


time of 7.52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
52 minutes past midnight. Under the new system 
the common time standard is divorced from the 
local time area in the handling of messages from 
one time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
sages are timed according to local reckoning. For 
long distance messages Greenwich time is the 
standard. 
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Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Knots and Miles _ ua 


’ Visibility at Sea ee 3 
Source: United States Coast Guard : 


144 


} 
The table following gives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may LH 


seen by an observer whose eye is at sea level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to ad 


d to these & 
the observer's eye above sea level. i 


distance of visibility corresponding to the height of ‘ af 
DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA ever ses | 
autical Height, Nautical Height, Nautical Height, autical } 
el Miles Feet Miles Feet iles Feet Miles — 
2.5 55 8.5 110 12.0 450 
10 3.6 60 89 120 12.6 500 
15 4.4 65 9.2 130 13.1 550 
20 5.1 70 9.6 140 13.6 600 
25 5.7 75 | 9:9 150 14.1 650 
30 6.3 80 | 10.3 200 16.2 700° 
35 6.8 85 | 10.6 250 18.2 800 
40 7.2 90 | - 10.9 300 19.9 100 
45 } “bys 95 | 11.4 350 21.5 1,000 B 3 
50 8.1 100 i 11.5 400 22.9 | | 


fe ing gives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may. bi ‘ 
oN Dy aaioseerer Ghose eye is Tat lake level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to these @ 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF 


VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL : 


t tatute Height, in| Statute Height, in|). Statute Height, in| Statute) 
5 an tee ea eilice feet | Miles feet feet Miles — 
2.9 65° = Bas 110 13.8 450 28.0 
10 42 60 F 4) 40-2 120 14.5 500 29.5 
15 5.1 65 | 106 130 15.1 50 31.0 
20 5.9 70 | 11.0 140 15.6 600 32.3 
25 6.6 75 | 114 150 | 16.2 650 33.7 
30 7.2 80 | 11.8 200 Lae ESET. 00 34.9 
35 78 85 pea ae 250 | ~ 20-9 800 37.3 
40 8.3 90 } 125 300 22.9 900 39.6 | 
45 8.9 95 Pai 8) 350 24.7 1,000 41.7 
50 9.3 100 he ESD 400 26.4 ; 


Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the 
square root of the height of the light above sea 
level. 

The actual curvature of the surface of the earth 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST 


J a 
for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
at first approximately as the square of the distance ® 
The approximate curvature effect may be foune 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles 
by .6, the answer being in feet. J 


UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES id 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 
eye being 15 feet above sea level. 

Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps 
placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing 
beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where 
such brilliance is required. 
' The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 
Guard is on ee. of the isiand of Lehua, Hawaiian 
Islands. This light is 707 feet above the level ot 


z 


Knots and Miles 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The U, S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 f 
in length. On the Continent most of the old miles, 
which varied in length from about 3,300 feet to 


- over 36,000 feet, have been replaced, officially at 


least, by the kilometer, which equals 0.62 sta 
mile or 3,280.8 feet. = eae 

The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 
sidered,. for Peres of navigation, to be equal to 
the length of one minute of latitude at that place. 

The U.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.27 feet in length 
and equal to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 
circle of a sphere, whose surface is equal in area 
to the area of the surface of the earth. 

The Geographic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in length 


167, ft. high; visible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on observe: 


Station c.P. | Station COP. Station CP 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla... ../5,500,000||Pauwela Pt., Hawaii 560,000) |Stratford Pt., Conn.....} 290,000 
Liston Range, Del. 5,000,000] |Kauhola, Hawaii. . 560,000||Columbia River Range \ 
White Shoal, Mich 3,000,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me 500,000}; Lights, Wash........ | 280,000 
Molokai, T ees 2,500,000/|Pigeon Point, Calif..... 475,000}|Cape Arago, Ore....... 270,000 
Farallon, Calif. 2,200,000] |Deepwater Pt. Range, Craighill Chan. Range, : 
Cubit’s Gap, La... . .|2,000,000 eghet ete J saeee 450:000) |) Mie:> . J 2. 2 260,000 
Pully Point, Wash...... 2,000,000)|Cherry Is. Range, Del...| 450,000)|North Head, Wash..... 260,008) 
Cape Kumukahi, T. H.. .|1,700,000||New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000)||Piedras Blancas, Calif...| 250,00 
Dry Tortugas, Fla..... ,500,000!|St. Augustine, Fla...... 450,000||Cape May, N. Y....... 250,000 
Santa Barbara, Calif... .|1,200,000||Split Rock, Minn....... 450,000||No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich.; 250,008 
Point Arguello, Calif... .}1,200,000|)/Cape Canaveral, Fla....| 430,000||Beavertail, Rhode Isl. ..} 250,000 
Nawiliwili, Hawali...... 1,200,000/|Keeweenan Upper Sturgeon Bay Can, Wis.| 250,008 
Cape San Juan, P. R....|1,200,000}} Entrance, Mich...... 400,000||Edik Hook, Wash...... 240,008 
IG) VCE See) 2 See 00,000||Pensacola, Fla......... 400,000)| Mifflin Bar Range, N.J..| 240,000 
Hereford Inlet, N. J... .|1,100,000||Marquette, Mich....... :000||Horseshoe Range, Pa....} 240,009 
Point Cabrillo, Calif... ./1,100,000)/Rock of Ages, Mich.....| 400,000!|Chester Range, Pa...... 240,005 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla....... 1,000,000) |Devils Island, Wis...... 400,000)|Tinicum Is. Range, N. J.| 240,069 
Point Sur; Calif........ 1,000,000} |The Graves, Mass...... 00,000) |Bellevue Range, Del....| 240,009 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska. .|1,000,000||Pt. Arena, Calif........ 390,000) |Spruce Cape, Alaska... .| 240,005 
pertalOs NG VY Sete es 1 Sabine Pass, La........ 80,000); Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla.| “220,009 
Cape Cod, Mass. ...... 1,000,000} |St. George Reef, Calif...| 370,000||Umpqua River, Oreg....| 210,005 
Heceta Head, Ore...... 50, Staten Island, N. Y..... 50,000||Montauk Point, N. Y...| 200,06% 
Point Vicente, Calif. Marblehead, Ohio... ... 350,000||Two Harbors, Minn....| 200,008 
Barbers Pt., Hawaii i Reedy Island Range, E. River Range, N. Y...| 200,008 

. Cape Charles, Va... i Wek FOS SA ee aloes 330,000}/Cape Spencer, Alaska...| 200,0 On] 

_ Sankaty Head, Mass 700,000||Cape Blanco, Ore 320,000]|/C’p. Hinchinbrook, Ala..} 200,00 
Whitefish Pt., Mich. 00,000||Cape Flattery, W. 300,000||Manhattan Range, O... 00K 
Marcus H’k Range, Del.} 640,000||North Point, Wis... .. 300,000||Point Loma, Calif... ... 200,00 
30-Mile Point, N. Y....] 600,000|/Chapel Hill Range, N. 300,000||Mt. Desert Rock, Me...] 200,00# 
Anacapa Isl., Calif...... 600,000||Fire Island, N. Y....... 300,000|!Cape San Blas, Fla..... 200,00% 


=a 
the sea. 4 u . 
foe eee on ao Feats cone of_ con 
ental Unite ates is at Cape Mendocino, if 
422 feet above the level of the sea. Raye e a 
The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con 
tinental United States is the rear range light ‘q) 
Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 2W) 
feet above the level of the sea. ei 
a, 
i| 
and equal to one minute of longitude of th ¢ 
The Knot is a measure of Baber a peed Of ors 
knot being a speed of one nautical mile an houJ 
Pape cats ap es he eesti miles; a Fathop) 
—6 teet; a Cable—0.1 nautical mi eC 
also, 120 fathoms or 720 feet. Ae, eu eee F 
To convert statute miles into nautical mile 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nauticu 
miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles } 
ese 1 1/7: By 
nite a rmy Air Forces and the Navy 1 
the knot as the standard aeronautical unit of ts pes 


and the nautical mile as the r t 
aoe the corresponding unl 
Coa | 


EA—Total, Continental, 3,022,387 square 
(land area 2,977,128 square miles); total, 
ding Territories and Possessions (597,236 
re miles), 3,619,623 square miles. 
TION—Census of 1940, Continental, 131,- 
275; including all Territories and Possessions, 
21,231. The increase in the population of 
United States and Territories and posses- 
eee excluding the Philippines Islands, based on 
he 1940 returns is estimated at 7.5 per cent as 
pared with 1930, which recorded a percentage 
in Of 16.1 over the preceding ten years. The esti- 
ted population, April 30, 1947 was 143,592,000. 
“Zhe population increase of 1940 over 1930 was 
,094.229, while the 1930 gain over 1920 was 17,- 
426. The greatest volume of increase was for 
os Canal Zone, 31.3 per cent, and the 
est increase for the Virgin Islands, 13.1 per 
ent. The population density for continental United 
tates in 1940 was 44.2 per square mile as compared 
The United St tes of A’ 
e Un ates of America, Federal republic, 
§ bounded on the north by Canada, on the oat by 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
h by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
te and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
@falled for convenience in reference Continental 
ited States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
erritories of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, 
© Virgin Islands of the United States, American 
moa, Guam, Wake and scattered islands in the 
facific; and the Panama Canal Zone. The United 
6s also is trustee, by mandate of the United 


ds, formerly held by Japan under League of 
Ons mandates, include the Admiralty, Bonin, 
oline, et Marianne, Marshall, Paulau and 
o chains. 


i , longitude 97° 24’. 
he Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
Ge 49° 23’ 04.5” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.6”. 
e easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
Eastport, Me., in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 
pe Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
n to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 
rom the south point of Texas due north to the 
fh parallel, the distance is 1,598 miles. From 
‘ Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
acific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
neces are computed to mean sea level. 
length of the Mexican boundary from the 
of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
y 2,013 miles. 
‘The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
a, is 3,987 miles. 
geographic center of the United States is in 
County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 


vision of Territories and Island Possessions 
in the Interior Department by Executive 
of President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), 
versight of the afiairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. The Canal 
is under the control of the War Department 


t. 
general topography of Continentai United 
and the climate, natural resources and racial 
ts are varied.,In the eastern part, excepting 
> south, are several mountain ranges of the 
salachian system, rising never to more than 

to 7,000 feet of 
th.. The A 


altitude, and ranging north 
9 dirondacks, in northern New 
ork State, are declared by the Dnited States 
ological Survey to have been d 
% arose in the western world. Sweeping 
a eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
y of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
wide and about as long, to where the 
formation again is found, the Rocky 
n range, highest in North America, beyond 
westwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
00 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
ard are other mountain ranges of lesser 
S, with a low coast range skirting the shores 


Pacific Ocean. 
United States has eight great rivers—the 
entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
ork City in the northeastern corner of the 
y; the Delaware, entering the Atlantic 
Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
omac, entering the Atlantic through Chesa- 
Bay, just south from Delaware Bay: the 
sippi, greatest of North American rivers in 
felationship to civilization, rising in Minnesota, 
to Canada, entering the Gulf of Mexico on 
side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 
the eastern mountains westwardly to join the 
sippi in the east central part of the country; 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


the Missouri, which flows from the northwestern 
mountains eastwardly to the hoo gar gl being 
confluent with that stream just north of where the 
Ohio joins it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
territory, and flows across a vast tableland west 
of the Rocky Mountains, into the Pacific Ocean 
two hundred miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
non-navigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 
tado, flows in general “course southwestwardly 
through Utah and Arizona, and between Arizona 
and California, into the Gulf of California, in 
Mexico. 

_ Besides these streams, there are many of con- 
siderable and navigable size in the areas east from 
the Rocky Mountains, including the St. Lawrence 
River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on the north- 
ern border between the United States and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, largest inland body of fresh 
water in the world: Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 
and freight tonnage. 

The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 
Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for light-draught 
craft quite a distance up from the Mississippi. 
The Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and_at 
high water several hundred miles farther. The 
Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior. in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United. States and Mexico. 

_ The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 


wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 


into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States 1s one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 

The original forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of the 
land area of the United States. In addition there 
were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commercial 
forest or low-grade woodland and scrub. The 
present area of commercial forest land is estimated 
(1945) at 461,044,000 acres, divided as follows: 


Sawtimber areas Acres 
Old’ growth... 5... ieee 44,618,000 
Second growth ...+...15..sseesseee 160,558,000 
Poie-fimber areas: '. .</). «+... eae ee 95,013,000 
Seeding and sapling areas............ 85,552,000 
Poorly stocked or denuded areas..... 15,303,000 

ENS Ns diol a: Se os oases ake Pee ae ee 461,044,000 


Non-commercial forest land in the United States 
covers an additional 162,784,000 acres. In all, about 
624 million acres, or nearly one-third of the con- 
tinental United States is forest land. 

There are nearly 180,000,000 acres in the 152 
National Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the United States Forest Service for continuous 
production or ‘“‘sustained yield’ of timber, for 
protection of watersheds, public recreation, and 
other public services. The Forest Service also co- 
operates with the States and with private timber- 
land owners to provide protection from fire and to 
promote good forest management on other timber- 
jJands of the country. Under state, country, and 
municipal ownership are 27,114,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land; and 344,973,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land are in private ownership. 

The land in farms is 1,141,615,364 aeres. 


The land not in farms is 245,000,000 acres, di- 


vided as follows: "Acres 
Private forest (grazed)....... seeeeee- 134,000,000 
Public forest (grazed).............-.. 116,000,000 
Private forest (not grazed)...... «s+. 115,000,000 
Public forest (not grazed)...........- 80,000,000 
Private grazing land (non-forest)..... 44,000,000 


Public grazing land (non-forest).....- ae 


Cities ‘and towns. .<. 22.02. ...06 tecetes -« 17,000, 
Parks, reservations, etc......... seeees 20,000,000 
, Tallroads..4.. .ai ws. seveeee 24,000,000 
Desert, swamps, rocky, dunes..-...... 76,000,000 
The Department of Commerce reported that the 


assessed valuation (1940) of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia was $143,281,928,000. The De- 


partment reported the national income (1946) at | 


$178,204,000,000. 


Wildlife 1s abundant in the United States and 


- 
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proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
heers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 


and protected in national parks, although it once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous.species of interesting fauna. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
@ goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 
the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, afmadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family. 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, flycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of-many. species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also the 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida. 
The “Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 


throughout the country. . 
In the northern part of the United States are 


rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce,. 


hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, bitch and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech, 
catalpa. In the southern coast Tegions are the long- 
leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry.and other hard woods are 
indigenous to every section-.of the eastern part of 
the United States, Spruce, hemlock, birth, beech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. 

Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel. Azaleas, blackberries, 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Europe as well as America. 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
tropical, with every variety of flora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
United States is subject to cyclonic storms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blo 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 
tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 
much damage in the United States, generally 
originates in the tropics, moves over the West 
Indies. enters the United States in Florida or on 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
Ocean in a northeasterly direction. 

The Goyernment of the United States is com- 
} id of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 
The Legislative and the Judicial, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution adopted 
{sept COL Abe to which 21 amendments have 

een added. " 

The Union of 48 Stated is composed of the 13 
Original States, seven States admitted to the 
federation without having been previously or- 

anized as Territories, and 28 States which had 
been Territories. The District of Columbia, in- 
cluding the city of Washington, is the capital of 
the United States. In each State there is a 
Legislature of two houses (except Nebraska, which 
has adopted a uni-cameral form of government), 
a qovernor and a judicial system. 

here is a public school system in every State in 
the Union, comprising elementary schools, junior 
high schools and high schools. 

he United States Government has made a 
practice (since 1803) on the organization of all 
new States, of setting aside from one to four 
“sections’’ (square miles) of land in each town- 
ship of six square miles. 

Agriculture is an important industry in the 
United States and provides a livelihood for more 
than 30,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far the 
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greatest wheat State in the Union, producing nearly 
twice as much-as its runner-up, North Dakota 
The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, M 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, Sou’ 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minneso 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the cornp 
state, but large quantities are grown in_Illinois,) 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio andi 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followed 
by California, New York, Idaho, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado and Michigan in the order named. Tobae- 
co is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, Maryland, Ohio and Connecticut,; 
The barley States are North Dakota, South Dakota,, 
California and Minnesota. at 
The principal industrial areas in the United 
States with their leading industries, ranked ac- 
cording to the value of their products, are 4 
follows: a | 
New York—Newark—Jersey City Area—Women’s 
and misses‘ dresses (except house dresses)—madé& 
in inside factories or by jobbers engaging con-+ 
tractors; primary smelting and refining of non-~ 
ferrous metals; coats, suits, and skirts (except fur 
coats)—made in inside factories and by jobbers: 
engaging contractors; bread and other bakery 
products; meat packing, wholesale; petroleum re~ 
fining; men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoai 
(except work clothing)—made in inside factoril 
or by jobbers engaging contractors; motor vehicles 
motor-vehicle bodies and parts; periodicals, pub-+ 
lishing without printing; fur coats and other fu 
garments and accessories and trimmings. i} 
Chicago Area.—Steel works and rolling mills} 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; com~ 
munication equipment; blast-furnace products# 
candy and other confectionery products; genera: 
commercial job printing; tin cans and other tin+ 
ware; motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies anc 
parts; radios, radio tubes, and phonographs. - 
Philadelphia—Camden Area—Petroleum refini 
radios, radio tubes, and phonographs; woolen 
worsted manufactures—regular factories and job- 
bers engaging contractors; motor vehicles, motor: 
vehicle bodies and parts; men’s and boys’ sui 
coats, and overcoats (except work clothing)—made 
in inside factories or by jobbers engaging con-+} 
tractors; shipbuilding and ship repairing; canes 
sugar refining; paper and paperboard mills; cannec 
and dried fruits and vegetables; steel work ana 
rolling mills. i 
Detroit Area—Motor vehicles, motor-vyehielol| 
bodies and parts; steel works and rolling mills 
tires and inner tubes; meat packing, wholesal 
bread and other bakery products; machine to 
and other _metal-working machinery; alloyini 
and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals (€ 
cept aluminum); drugs and medicines; pain’ 
varnishes, and lacquers; chemicals not elsewh 
classified. 
Boston Area—Woolen and worsted manufactu 
regular factories and by jobbers engaging 
tractors; footwear (except rubber); leather; 
ned, curried, and finished; bread and other b: 
products; soap and glycerin; meat packing, whol 
sale; boot and shoe cut stock and findings; ne 
papers; publishing and PRIDHD Sg: rubber product 
not elsewhere classified; ship building and ship 
repairing. : 
St. Louis Area—Meat packing, wholesale: mo 
vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies and parts; petrole 
refining; malt liquors; generating, distributions 
and industrial apparatus, and apparatus for 
corporation in manufactured products; .chemica 
not elsewhere classified; steel. works and rol. 
mills; footwear (except rubber); boot and s 
cut stock; bread and other bakery products. 
Pittsburgh Area—Steel works and rolling mills 
blast-furnace products; generating, distributi 
and industrial, apparatus, and apparatus for 
corporation in’ manufactured products, not el 
where classified; oven coke and coke-oven 
products; fabricated structural steel and o. 
mental metal work—made in plants not operat 
in connection with rolling mills; meat packi 
oe bree and ted bakery products; alu 
inum products; machine-shop products; canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables.» me ¢ 
San Francisco Area—Petroleum refining; pri 
mary smelting and refining of nonferrous met i=] 
cane-sugar refining; motor vehicles, motor-ve 
odies and parts; canned and dried fruits and 
tables; meat packing, wholesale; bread and othe 
bakery products; tin cans and other tinware 
elsewhere classified; steel works and rolling m 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 
Cleveland Area—Steel 
motor vehicles, motor- 
blast-furnace products; 
men's and boys’ suits, co: an 
work clothing)—made in insi 
jobbers engaging contractors; 
and bon pet stoves, ranges, 
hot-air furnaces (except electri 
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storage | meat packing, wholesale; tin cans and other tin- 
ware nob elsewhere classified; men’s and boys’ 
Suits, coats, and overcoats (except work clothing) 
~—made in inside factories or by jobbers engaging 
contractors; aircraft and parts, including aircraft 
engines; cane-sugar refining; blast-furnace prod- 
uets; shipbuilding and ship repairing. 

Cincinnati Area—Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle 
bodies and parts; machine tools; meat packing, 
wholesale; steel works and rolling mills; paper and 
paperboard mills; scap and glycerin; petroleum 
| Tefining; men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and over- 
coats (excepb work clothing)—made in inside fac- 
tories or by jobbers engaging contractors; malt 
liquors; paperboard containers and boxes not else- 
where classified. 


Milweukee Area—Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle 
I e bodies and parts: tractors; meat packing, wholesale: 
Providence—Fall | malt liquors; construction and similar machinery: 
Woolen and worsted manufactures—regular fac-/ leather: tanned, curried, and finished; generating, 
)tories and jobbers engaging contractors: cotto | distribution, and industrial apparatus for incor- 
Broad woven goods; rayon broad woven goods— | 
m@egular factories or jobbers engaging contractors: 
Dyeing and finishing cotton, rayon, silk, and linen 
tiles; costume jewelry and costume novelties 
(jewelry other than fine jewelry); rubber products 
“mot elsewhere classified; jewelry (precious metals); 


classified; internal-combustion engines; hosiery, 
full-fashioned; malt. 

Bridgeport—New Haven Area—Alloying; and 
rolling and. drawing of nonferrous metals (except 
| aluminum); insulated wire and cable; silverware 


| 
| 


)alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous| and plated ware; hat bodies and hats fur-felt: 
eons (except aluminum); cotton thread; jewelers’ | electrical appliances; hardware not elsewhere 
“findings and materials. classified; secondary smelting and refining, gold, 


primary smelting and refining of nonferrous metals; | sion equipment; ammunition: corsets and allied 
yMotor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies and parts; ! garments. i 


Structural Geology of the United States 
Source: Philip B. King, of the United States Geological Survey 


Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
aphic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of | active and have had a constant tendency toward 
“Wide plains and low plateaus. Along its east side | Uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
‘rise the low ridges of the Appalachians; on the | UPraised parts have been deposited in the geo- 
* the diverse and rugged Cordillera forms a belt | synclines. During the periods of compression they 
_—~ = h a i STS have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile belts. 
of mountain ranges a thousand miles in - | The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
The low shores of the Gulf coast and of the/ and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
Atlantic coast south of New England are bordered | tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
by gently sloping coastal plains, but the Pacific | the movements. pe 

re is rugged and abrupt and is flanked by @/ uring their active history the border lands, were 
n of Coast Ranges. sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 


“a 
9 


feat United States includes a variety of geo- 


a h. Recent| are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
; aoe ee ee es, bene areas of | extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
rmer movements and disturbances. Streams, | been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozoic and 
ing away the soft rocks and leaving the hard. | Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
ye produced contrasting land forms in areas of | have disappeared beneath the sea. 

t-lying and of folded strata. The lowland areas The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
of the interior are thus underlain by rocks that | syncline of the eastern United States is known as 
| have not been conspicuously folded. Most of the Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
: ntain areas are underlain by folded and faulted | Llanoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
ks, though the movements that deformed them | geosynclines, were other_border lands, the largest 
e in general earlier than those which raised | of which is known as Cascadia. 

present ranges. 


The interior plains of the continent haye been 
Stable region for a long period of geologic time. 
the central part of this stable region pre-Cam- 
an rocks are exposed over a vast area known as 
Laurentian shield. This area occupies the 
eater part of central and northern Canada and 
ends a short distance into the United States. Its 
“ancient rocks are strongly folded and metamor- 
Mphosed, but the forces that caused their deforma- 


region of North America the rocks were strongly 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. West of the Mississippi are similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita. 
Arbuckle wor patbigea + ee Ss ae ae and 
on active before Paleozoic time, leav- | Oklahoma. western Texas is the s more 
g oped ss and rigid and thus competent | isolated mountain group of the Marathon region. 


Tesist later forces of compression. South of the| Throughout the region there has been no folding 
uurentian shield, in the central United States, | since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 


basement rocks are thinly covered by Paleozoic | of that era have been, profoundly eroded. The 


Mesozoic strata that have been flexed into | present mountain groups result from the differen- 

tle domes and basins. tial erosion of the, areas of olden: sone See 
i broad up s e ese upli e r 

pepe © be oe prorat e oe formed, large areas in the ancient mcuntain system 


hases of their history these belts have ts 
ed a gcosyaciines and have received thick | Cenozoic age. 
mulations of Paleozoic and later sediments. On the western flank of the central stable 
of the mobile belts assumed a geosynclinal | region of North America a complex of ranges folded 
acter as far back as the beginning of Paleozoic | and faulted in Mesozoic and Tertiary time extends 
but they have had different later histories. | westward to the Pacific coast in a belt of moun- 
Je on the east and south were filled by thick} tains 1,000 miles in width. This is the North 
its of strata eta geod ape é ge be hig thats American Cordillera. 
on ore the end o at era. e : 
ain belt the orogenic events have been more | 4, The, Cordileran, eystem, is, composed Of at 
plex. In places t alee ered A wd even | Members today, the Rocky Mountains on the east 
a beloré, Mesozote time, bub some wide areas | and the Serr, Nevads, On the wet one tele 
d presen it t 5 A 
The greatest orogenic activity in the western | Centtal portions of the system were equally folded 
pene pean, ee wee ra Sas considerable tracts have been depressed rather 
eerened) through, the Cenozoic, —< | than elevated by bod} Ed rege on oe 
: rgi the mobile belts, away | part, in the Columbia Plateau, the deform 
Fteedtia atic socks, were other positive | are buried beneath extensive sheets of bie pr 
of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the| lava. Farther south, in the Great Basin and the 
lands which fringed the oceanward sides of | mountain and desert region of Arizona and north- 
it North America. In contrast to the Lauren-| ern Mexico, they have been ruptured and dislo- 
hield, which has had a passive history since cated by faults. 


Aint 


poration in manufactured products, not elsewhere ~ 


"Baltimore Area—Steel works and rolling mills: | silver, and platinum; -mechanical-power transmis- ~ 


There is a broad relation between the topography | rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders. 


On the east and south sides of the central stable 


i subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are buried’ 
pee Seae) post Aleonkie, Grageny.. During beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
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United States—Territorial: Growth Rie dl 


Territorial Expansion Since 1790 ie 


The Thirteen: Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These States 
had @ gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 

The present gross (iand and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 322,343 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British~claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
ee eh urged their own discovery and settle=- 
ment, 

The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. ; 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This ,land came into actual possession of the 
1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. 

Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 
separate governments, and provision was made for 


“the constitution of Michigan Territory. 


The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 

y the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign’ of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($11,250,000), plus payment of the “‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 
River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec, 20, 
1803) the French and American flags passed each 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 

The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the 
Territory of Louisiana. 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre. 

The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty_ (1846) between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it 
(1848) on ares. preonce (a), eas and 

, the Louisiana Purchase; (3), 
Florida Purchase. (3), the 


3 

Ln 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of thes 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and compris 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, . 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. i 

The second accession was the Floridas, which 
the United States bought (1819) from Spain. — | 

No money payment was made to Spain in coms: 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum 0 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of: 
the United States against Spain. b 

The third accession came (Dec. 29, 1845) when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Uniony 
as a State. The area now comprises Texas, andk 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming.¢ 
The joint resolution of Congress (March 1, 1845)! 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gave ti 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into as many as five States ‘‘of convenient 
size,” “and having sufficient population” without 
further permission of Congress. The annexations 
resolution was approved by the Texas Govern- 
ment and the State was admitted to the Unions 
by_a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 1845) 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) whichi 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly) 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizons 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
Was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. ne 
ce Purchase cost the United States $10,~ 

The Mexican cessions added to this country_the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. \ 

The Alaska Treaty was signed March 30, 18677 
and submitted to the same that day; the Senate 
resolution of advice and consent was passed Apri; 
9, 1867, and was ratified by President Johnson om 
May 28, 1867; ratifications were exchanged om 
June 20, 1867, and the proclamation issued 0 
that date. Transfer of Alaska to the Unitec 
States took place at Sitka on Oct. 18, 1867. Pay. 
ment of $7,200,000 in gold was made in Washing 
ton on Aug. 1, 1868. The Treasury draft for th 
$7,200,000 in gold was delivered to the Russ’ 
Minister who receipted for it. | 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United State: 
(1898), the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. 

The victory’ of the United States over Spz 
(1898) brought into the American national ares 
the seventh accession. < 

Under the treaty (Dec. 10, 1898), the Unitee 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection wit} 
the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto Ricox 
Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, under ¢ 
later treaty (Nov. 7, 1900) a further payment o 
$100,000 was made to Spain for cession to- tha 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayam 
Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying outsida 
of the lines described in Article III. of the treat; 
(Dec. 10, 1898). No interest was paid. nd 

The Samoan Isles (1889) by agreement of the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, j 
conference in Berlin, were recognized as indes 
pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as K: net 
under the joint protection of the three powerd 
named. (1898) the United States accepted tha 
Fag9 Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and nayas 

For the Danish West Indies, consi: thi 
ee gt oe eg and Bt dene Chit 

nited States pai ,000, and too ssessio 
(March 31, 1917). They then ao 


hen had 32,000 populs 
e Virgix 


As constituted at its organization (1848 tion. The islands are 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacife te Islands. BOW a le '. 
Added Added ai 
Division ¥ri Aaare Division Yr. | Square Division Yr. Fe a 
iles iles Miles. 
Louisiana Purchase.|/1803) 827,987||Gadsden Purchase . | 1853 29,670}| Panama C ; 
Gained through Alaska crs gic 1867 586.400 Danish West Indies ie 
treaty with Spain|1819 13,435||Hawaiian Islands. . |1898 6,40 (now Virgin Isl.) .}1917 
TG alas MgeesOdee 1819} _58,666]|/Puerto Rico. ......|1899 3,435|| Total added Be 
Texas........--../1845) 339,166/|Guam............ 899 20) ToL . — . 2. (2,846 
rerbo..s. 2 dens 1846] 286,541||Philippine Islands*.|1899| 114,400 ot eres tates 892,134 
Mexican cession. . ./1848] 529,189||American Samoa... |1900 76 Grand Total.......3,738,39! 


*Became the Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line 


The Mason and Dixon’s line actually was sur- 
veyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason ‘and 
Jeremiah Dixon (Noy. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) 
to settle constant dissensions between the Lords 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- 


tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectivel: 
The line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 4% 
26.3” and was originally marked by. milestone® 
every fifth one bearing on one side the coat d| 
arms of Penn and on the other those of Lot 
Baltimore. Gh 


abama—Alibama was the Indian name of & 
be in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
taw words alba aya mule, meaning “I open 
lear the thicket.’ 


é 1a om ‘‘Arizonac’’ (‘‘Ari,’’ small and 
¥ ac,’" spring) so-cailed by the Papago and 
In says State Historian George H. 
and adds: ‘‘This state was called 
f ma by the Spaniards as early as 1736." A 
‘Simpler derivation is that given by Prof. John C. 
an Dyke “The Desert,’ page 208—clipped 
rom ‘‘Arida-Zona,”’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.” 
rkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan- 
Saw). Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 
__ California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista~- 
‘Gores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
ear the earthly paradise, “Las. Serges de 
landian,’”” a romance of chivalry written in 
whe first decade of the 16th century. Another 
explanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
‘Missionaries (1769) after long marches in summer 
Pear the coast called it the land of oven’s heat— 
/Aixo es calor de forni de fornalla.”’ 
| Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 
_ Connecticut—Indian, *“‘Quonecktacut,”’ Long 
ver or River of Pines. 
_ Delaware—Named/ after Lord De La Warr, of 
‘England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
‘Bay (1610). 
District of Columbia—A poetical adoption of 
the name of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
‘2791 by the Federal Commissioners who laid it out. 
| Fiorida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,’’ Feast 
Of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
Said to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce de 


on. 
: eorgia—Named after King George Il, of Eng- 


d. 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where 
pt. Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 

— words, “‘Edah hoe.’’ Light on the 

D Ss. 
filinois—Indian word, by some translated ‘“The 
tiver of Men.’’ A form of the word [Iliniwek. 

‘Tiini’’ meant ‘‘man,’’ ‘‘iw’’ meant “‘is,’’ and ‘‘ek”’ 

S a plural signification. 

Indiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 
) lowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were 

la Sioux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.” 

|The called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 

f nsas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘Peo- 

of the South Wind.” 

" Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
Ken-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
morrow. 

Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River nayi- 

Robert de la Salle (1682) after King Louis 

V, of France. 

ine—From Maine, 

south of Normandy, 
Maria of England, 


an ancient province of 
ce, owned by een 
et wife of King 
les I. 

é jand—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
sen Henrietta Maria. 

achusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
sadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great - hill - small- 
Slace,”’ indicating a place at or about the big 


fichigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
Indians. The word means “‘big lake’’ and 
applied to Lake Michigan. ‘‘Michi’’ meant 
eat,’ and “‘gama’’ meant ‘‘water.”’ 

Jinnesota—Two Sioux words—‘“‘sky-colored wa- 


sissippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,’’ Algonquin 
for river; ‘‘Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 
ssouri—The Missouri were Sioux of that name, 
tana—Spanish for mountainous; used now 
eruvians as a name for their Andean dis- 
ag 
braska—From an Otoe Indian word meaning 
t River’’—for the Platte River. 
WNevada—A Spanish word, meaning ‘‘snow clad.” 
‘ew Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
ire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
of the Plymouth Council. 


: be called Nova Caesaria, 
Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient 
the Island of Jersey of which Carteret 
ministrator. ; 


‘United States—Derivation of States’ Names 


ea fy ear . Ree 


Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 
Source: State Librarians and other officials. 


New Mexico—Mexico is a word derived from the 
ene word ‘‘mexitli,’’ title of their national war 


New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York (1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II, of England and sent an expedi- 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 

North Carolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
titory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘“‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version 

Carolus”’ of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King Charles 
11, of England to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 

North Dakota—“Dakota’’ means “alliance of 
friends,”” and is a Sioux Indian word, ‘‘Koda’”’ in 
Santee dialect and ‘Kola’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. : 

Ohio—Iiroquots name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for “red people.” 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian says various 
origins of the name have been suggested as fol- 
lows: Origanum, a wild sage found on the coast; 
Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish name for big- 
eared (Indian) men; Orgon; a river in Chinese 
Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone Indian word 
for “‘place of plenty’’; Aura agua, Spanish word 
meaning gently falling- waters: Ouragan, a French 
word for hurricane; Wau-re-gan, an Algonquin 
word for “‘beautiful water.’ 

Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province, William Penn, the Friend, 
received a charter (1681) from Charles Il, of 
Great Britain for land in America that was given 
the name of ‘Pennsylvania’ (Penn’s Woods) by 
the King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ was used for 
many years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas 
and Richard, to designate the province. The grant 
was made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
which King Charles and the British Government 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 
March 4, 1681. . 

Philippines—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,’”’ dis- 
covered (1521)*by Magellan, whom the natives 
killed in a skirmish; named in honor of King 
Philip I, of Spain by a colonizing expedition from 
Mexico. 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,” 

Rich Port. 
» Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen hy the General Court of the colony (1644). 
The name of one of the islands had been Aqued- 
neck. The name of Providence Plantations then 
gradually lapsed. : 

South Carclina—(See North Carolina). 

South Daketa—(See North Dakota). 

Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was thi 


ee. 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 


which was on the Little Tennessee River. 


Texas-—According to Elizabeth H. West, State - 


Librarian, ‘‘Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas, 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as is known, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about 
the early Spanish missions around Eastern Texas:” 

Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. ~ 

Vermont—From Verd and Mont, two French 
words meaning Green Mountains. The name is 
said to have been bestowed by Samuel 
plain. 


Virginia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 


of Henry VIII, sometimes called by the courtiers 
the ‘Virgin Queen’’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of dis- 
covery (1584). 

Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 

West Virginia—(See Virginia). 

Wisconsin—An Indian name which, accordin, 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
“Quiscousin’’ by the French missionaries and in 
old French-American documents; also was spelled 
““Mfisconsing.’’ ‘‘Ouisconching.’’ ‘‘Ouiskensing,” 
meaning meeting of the rivers. Congress changed 
it to ‘‘Wisconsin.” 

Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous | from 
Campbell’s poem, ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming. Le 
word means, ‘‘mountains and valleys alternating. 
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Coastline of the United States and Possessions 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; all measurements in statute miles. 


The measurements cover all tidal waters under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, including 
the non-tidal waters inside the locks of the 
Panama Canal. , 

General Coastline—The figures under this head- 
ing give the length of the general outline of the 
seacoast, unit measure 30 minutes latitude. 

Coastline (in detail) —The figures under this 
heading give the length of a more detailed coast- 
line measured by recording opisometer. These fig- 
ures cover only the length of the shores that are 


United States—Coastline; Land and Inland Water Areas’ - 


subject to the action of the open sea and the dij 
tances across the water in the entrance of bays 
rivers or streams, and certain sounds, are nop 
included. y 
Inland Tidal High Waterline—These figures give 
the length of ‘the remaining tidal waterline of bays 
rivers and streams, and certain sounds, not sub< 
ject to the action of the open sea, both on the 
mainland and offlying islands, to the limit Ri 
tidal water or to arbitrary limits imposed for the 
purpose of simplifying measurements. t} 


Seb pben : (in 


detail) Inl’d 

Gen’) Tidal 

Locality Coast High 
Line |Main. W’ter 

land ine 

AVEaTIG FS. lejsc 6's 228 422 2,379 
New Hampshire. 13 16 112 
Massachusetts... . 192 317 1,020 
Rhode Island.... 40 3 330 
Connecticut.....]...... 110 500 
New York...... 127 *68 1,412 
New Jersey..... 130 132 ,660 
Pennsylvania,...|...... 0 \_89 
Delaware....... 28 24 357 
Maryland....... 31 31 3,159 
Vv! Serr ars Niele = 112} 109 ,206 
North Carolina. . 301; 301 3,074 
South Carolina. . 187 200 2,676 
COrEtAs 1 Js 36 100 96 248 
Florida, Atlantic. 399 441 2,594 
Florida, Gulf.... 98 957 3,755 
Florida, total....| 1,197]. 1,308 6,349 
Alabama... ...... 53 51 507 
Mississippi...... 71 70 201 
Louisiana....... 397 641 6,952 
Lh ChE eae 367| 377 2,982 
California....... 9131 1,054 2,086 


*This figure does not include Long Island, 
¢This figure includes the non-tidal waters 
**Also claimed by Great Britain. 


inside 


which has been arbitrarily classified as an offlying Islan 
the locks of the Panama Canal. 


Coastline (in | 


etail) InI’a 

Gen’! Tida 
Locality Coast Offly- Hight 
Line |Main-| ing | Tot. |W’tes 
land | Isl. Lineg 
OTCZOR  ipecs.e baie 296 351 0 351] 1,055 

Washington..... 157 172 8 180] 2,8 

| 

Atlantic coast..| 1,888] 2,304) 1,257] 3,561|24,.89 
Gulf Coast..... 1,629; 2,096 944) 3,040/14,397 
Pacific coast...| 1,366} 1,577 295| 1,872| 5,999) 
United States..| 4,883] 5,977] 2,496) 8,473 45,204] 
aA 6,640| 6,243] 8,656) 14,899 }19,004 
Baker Island....]...... 3 9) 3 0 
Panama Canal Z. 20| 41 19} 60] +672 
Christmas Islds**|...... 188 0 188 6 

Guam Islands .. 78 101 0 101 os 
Hawaiian Islands} 775} 986 QO] 986 106 
Howland Islands.}...... 4 0 4 6 
Jarvis Islands... 0 1S. cs.< 5 0 5 @ 
Palmyra Island..}......|, 16 0 16 4 

Puerto Rico..... 311 463 78 541 15 
Samoan Islands. , 76| 108 0} 108 : 
Virgin Islands...]...... 137 0 137 
Wake Island.....]...... 16 0 16 @ 


Land and Inland Water Area of U. S., by States f 
; Seurce: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 { 4 
Inland ‘ Tnlan 
Area Rank |, Total Land Water Area Rank Land Wa 
\ Area Area Area Area Area” 
Square uare uare ug 
Miles files Sites Stiles Sanne i 
Alabama,>....] 28 51,609} 51.078 531||Nevada....... 6 109, 802) 
Arizona....... 5 113,909} 113, 329||New Hampshire] 43 02: 
k 26 53,102} 52,725 377||New Jersey....| 45 "522 
2 158/693] 156,803 ,890||New Mexico...{ 4 121/511 
7 104/247| 103/967 280)/New York..... 29 "92 
46 009 899 27 49/142 
47 2,057 1,978 16 70,054 
49 61 34 41°122 
21 5 262 17 283 
20 58,876, 58,518 9 350) 
12 83,557| 82,808 32 
23 6,400] 55,947 48 k 
37 291 205 39. : 
24 56,280] 55,986 15 \ 
13 82,276] 82,113 33 x 
36 395 , 109 1 4 
30 48/523] 45,177 10 ! 
38 33,215} 31,040 42 d 
41 10,577 9'887 690 35 2 
44 8,257 7,907 350!|Washington...} 19 : 
22 58,216! 57,022 1,194||West Virginia,.} 40 ‘ 
a 4 ,009 4,059)| Wisconsin, ... . 25 ; 
31 47,716| 47,420 296||Wyoming. . >. 8 : 
8 147138 146316 302 United § : 
if n tates }....../3,6 
14 77237| 76,653 584 22,387|2,977,12 


Total area (square miles) previous years— 
(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 
1840); 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,119; (1860-1930) 
ae ee FA cea ark 

area ned to include: Dry land and 
Jand temporarily or partially covered by water, 
such as marshland, swamps, and river floor plains; 
streams, s| fas, estuaries, and canals less than 
one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and Takes, 
Teservoixs amd ponds having less than 40 acres 


defined to include: Permanent in- 
ace, such as lakes, reservoirs and 
ponds having 40 acres or more of area; streams 
sloughs, estu: and eanals one-eighth of 4 
statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be- 
hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated 


\ 


Mercier ter 
Jand wa’ 
land water 


by less than one 
Weterorher thee iene 
ater other i a 
water adjacent howrna d waters—Much of th 
county, and the sta 
ounty, e 
which ‘coukai be state area includes 
eae of the count: 


Lake Mic! 
pres a 
ana i 1 
Superior total Tite: bei 
Minnesota 2,212; isconsin 2,675. Lake 


8,975, State of Michigan. Lake Ontario 3 a3, ais ni 
total 5.008, by "Statens 
467; Penns 


q 


FEN eh a areas ae 
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States: Capitals, Settled, Entry Into U Union, Area, Rank 


Land AreajTotal Area; Le'th | Br’ ‘th 


ey 


Set- Entered Rank 
led Union Square miles Miles re 
1702 | 1819, Dee. 14 51,078 


1848 | 1912, Feb. 14 113/580 


1785 | 1836, June 15 52,725 
1769 | 1850, Sept. 9 156,609 " 
1858 | 1876, Aug. 1 103,967 
1635 | 1788, Jan. 9 4,899 
geiias 1638 | 1787, Dee. 7 1,978 
DeRawiza2 1565 | 1845, Mar. 3 54,262 
Ae 1733 | 1788, Jan. 2 58,518 
1 ge 1842 | 1890, July 3 82,808 
nd See 1720 | 1818, Dean 3 55,400 
aS 1733 | 1816, Dec. 11 36,205 
Pe. 1788 | 1846, Dec. 28 98 
ete we > cP PpeKS! ro. ts 1727 | 1861, Jan. 29 82,113 
eile ay | BTankfort.. oF .. 1774 | 1792, June 1 109 
ue Dee 1699 | 1812, Aue. 8 45,177 
Bene Ress |AURUSER. os 2. 1624 | 1820, Mar. 15 31,040 
Bede nr PATINA DONS i ok 6. 1634 | 1788, Apr. 28 9.88 
ras ee 3 1620 | 1788, Feb. 6 7,90 : 
ee. panting. |... 1668 | 1837, Jan. 26 57,022 


oka s 9 2c 1847 | 1867, Mar. 
1850 | 1864, Oct. 31 109,802 
asae sie’ 1623 | 1788, June 21 
1664 | 1787, Dec. 18 7,522 
1605 | 1912, Jan. 6 121,511 
1614 | 1788, July 47,929 
1650 | 1789, Nov.21 | 491142 
1766 | 1889, Nov. 2 70,054 4 
salwitl aie © 1788 | 1803, Mar. 1 41,122 ; 
1889 | 1907; Nov. 16] 69,283 
reer VAS 1838 | 1859; Feb. 14 96, . 
a 1682 | 1787, 45,045 | 
| | }Providence: * < 1636 | 1790, May 29 1,058 r 
t -|Cotumbia... 1)! 1670 | 1788, May 23] 30,504 } 
careers 6 | 1889, Nov. 2| 76,536 
Sew». | Nasnville....... 1757 | 1796, June 1 41,961 
et cone 1691 | 1845, Dec. 263,644 \ 
Boa 1847 | 1896, Jan. 4 2,346 ; 
11151 ][Montpetier. .. : | 1724 | 1791, Mar. 4} 9/278 . 
Sore 1607 | 1788, June 25 | 39,899 ; 
Stes 181i | 1889, Nov. 11 97 : 
1727 | 1863, June 20 | — 24/090 
W Sclbtb se 6 1766 | 1848, May 29 54,715 


Gores 1890, July 10 97,506 


rst permanent settlement. one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and lakes, ) 
tal United States area 3,022,387 square miles | reservoirs and ponds having less than 40 acres 
uding 45,259 square miles of inland water area | of area. 

id the Disttict « a i petit Sq. m., of which Inland water is defined to include: Permanent in- 
water). ea (square miles) previous | land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and _ 
al 18009 Sebo, 135; (1810) 1,720,122; (1820, | ponds having 40 acres or more of area: streams, , 

; 


1840) i +192,223; (1850) 2. ae 110; (1860-1920) sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
026, 789; (1930, 1940) 3,022,387 statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
“Land srea is defined to include: Dry land and | bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters 
nd temporarily or partially covered by water, | hind or sheltered by headlands or islands separated 
as marshland, swamps, and river floor plains; | by less than one nautical mile of water; and islands 
ams, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than | having less than 40 acres of area. 


- = E 

Chronological List of Territories a 

Yrs.{ No. 

Date of Organic Act Admission |T’ri-|Goy= 

» Namé of Territory Organic Act : ‘ecti as State tory |’nors + 
orthwest of River ae July 13, 1787 |No fixed date............+.. - 1,1803a| 15 : 

Te Aone south of River Ohio. .. |May 26, 1790 |No fixed date. 111110121211! 96 6 i 
sissippi. Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted..- +... 4 
See A 


ae 180, 
Mar. 3 Te, late & <a ba dee, be DRAG 
09 | Mar. 2. 1809... 840% 2 Le fee De 
When Miss. became a State... 


5! 

4 

2 

mB 

4 

4 

shah 

i 

ee tte aie scietsteskie Duly AS19S 6  ese ean eae 

Mao ities ses No fixed date é 5 
35 a 

3 
aE iis Date of act... - May 11, 1858 * 
Upon President’ brociamation|Jan 6, 1912 18 % 
ie .|Jan. 4, 1896 14 C: 
ets 13 ; 
Sete é 
daa SS red $ 
ab Seton ‘ey F 

Sicaee eas 4 10° 

Sede (Bob: 2474863 Date of act, «cis les otss 43 16 
s 
sale! s ( Date of act............-+.-+ 
Reece ceca sie. July 25, 1868 |When officers were qualified... if 

Seg Soe oe ..}/May 2, 1890 Date/of AGtai. 1 visss doc HEREIN 


FE te of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic . 
2 foe eet, Tei, became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. " 


} 
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Geographic Centers, United States and States 
Source: The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


y 


1 Divide 


State County Locality 


United States—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude 
39°50’, Longitude 98°35’. 
STATES 
Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles north of west of Little 


Rock. 
> California—Madera, 35 miles northeast. of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
.. Fourth and “‘L’’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida—Citrus Co., 12 miles west of north of 
Brooksviile. 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon, 
Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Tlinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles west of north of Indi- 
anapolis. 
Iowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles west of north of 
Labanon. 
pease a voyelie, 3 miles southeast of Marks= 
ville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles east of Colling- 


on. 
Massachusetts—Worcester, in northern part of 
"city of Worcester. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles west of north of 


Cadillac. i é 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles southwest. of 
Brainerd. ; 

Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles north of west of 


Carthage. i 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles southwest of Jefferson 


ity. Feihte 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles northwest of Broken 


Bow. 
: Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
| New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 
New Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 


State County Locality 2 t 
State Capital, Trenton., | . e 
New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles west of south of! 
Willard. S' 
New York—Madison, 6 miles east of south Hi 
Oneida. 4 
North Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles northwest off 
Sanford. : Yi 
North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles southwest off 
McClusky. 


Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles east’ of north of Colum- - 
us. 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles north of Oklahoma § 


ity. ; 
pe ee aa a 25 miles east of south of Prine=- 
ville. ; 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 215 miles southwest of 
Bellefonte. 4 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile west of south off 
Compton. MH 
South Carolina—Richland, 13 miles southeast off 
Columbia. dq 
South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles northeast of Pierre. | 
Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 miles northeast of Mur-- 
freesboro. > 2 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast of Brady, | 
Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 4 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles south of east off 
Amherst. f 
Washington—Chelan, 10 miles south of west of 
Wenatchee. 5 | 
West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton, 
Wisconsin—Wood, 9 miles southeast of Marshfield: | 
Wyoming—Fremont, 58 miles north of_east off 
Lander. | 
Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is ver 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are include 
in the determination it is not far from a point x 
miles south of Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63°46% | 
longitude 152°20’. | 
North American Continent—The geographic center # 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few milés; 
bee pee Lake, latitude 48°10’N, longitudes 


U. S. Cities, Areas (Land and Water), Rank in Population | 


; 
; 
: \ Source: Bureau of the Census: data are for 1940 
d Sq. | Pop. Sa. | Pop. | 
: j City M. | Rank City M. | Rank Gity MM Rook K 
54.1| 38 ||Hartford, Conn..... 18.6| 51 ||P 5 | 
19.6] 65 ||Houston, Tex....... 72.8] 21 onding PA Prt} 738) 290 
34.7; 28 Indianapolis, Ind....| 53.7} 20 Richmond, Va.....2] 23.0] 45. | 
85.6, 7 ||\Jacksonyille, Fla....| 39144 47 |lRochester,N. Y....| 35.3] 23 
50.3} 35 Jersey City, N.J....} 21.5] 30 Sacramento, Cal....| 13.7] 85 | 
65.9| 9 ||Kansas City, Kan...| 20.4) 69 |ISt. Louis, Mo...... 65.0; 8 | 
17.9} 59 ||Kansas City, Mo 59.4) 19 |/St. Paul, Minn. || ~! 54.9] 33 
50.2} 14 ||Knoxville, Tenn....| 25.4] 77 |{Salt Lake City, Utah| 52.5] 57 _ 
CaS io the Teed bra vae eee a — Antonio, Tex...| 35.8] 36 x 
Canton, Ohio. . 14.0] 83 ||Louisville, Ky.......| 40.8] 25 i rneeaiCalt *O34| 12 
Charlotte, N.C ....| 19.3} 91  |\Lowell, Mass... 14.1] 88 19.5) 63 5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | 27.9} 66 Memphis, Tenn.....| 48.5) 32 80.7 22 5 
Chicago, Ill..... 211.3) 2 ||Minneapolis, Minn..| 58.8] 16 4.2| 87 
Cincinnati, Ohio 72.4) 17 ||M Fl 38.1] 48 19.7 r 
Cleveland, Ohio....| 73.1) 6 43.4| 13 41, eam 
Columbus, Ohio.:.:} 39.5| 26 22.0] 50 3 3 88 
Dallas, Tex........ 41.8] 31 19.4] 80 337 rit 
Dayton, Ohio...... 23.7| 40 ||New Haven, Conn..| 22.5] 54 “49.1 $2 
Denver, Colo....... 58.7] 24 New Orleans, La,...| 363.5} 15 22.7 Fy : 
Des Moines, Ia..... 53.8] 55 ||New York City....! 365.4) 1 41.3 34 
Detroit, Mich... ... 142.0} 4 ||Newark, N.J....... 26.8] 18 77 fe 
uth, Minn. :.! 1: 70.9] 90 ||Norfolk; Va... 22.2! 35.9| 60 22. eS 
Elizabeth, N.J 13.3 sl Oakland, Oak s2k ok 60.3} 29 iZ8 83 
Hee eee i kKlahoma City, a i f 
Fall River, Mass 40.8 73 Omaha, Ne yews 39:3 33 te it 
MEMACH occ y aterson, N. J.....: , ; A 
Fort Wayne, Ind....| 17.1| 70 ||Peoria, Ti...2/71172 13:7 86 Wotan greens re 383 Ge 
Fort Worth, Tex....| 88.1 46 Philadelphia Pa..../135.0} 3 ||Yonkers, N. Y......] 203 é1 
ot aes fae i i Own, Ohio. 2 ; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.| 23.0}. 52. ||Portland Ore... Hae 27 Pounsetown. ORI) 


The Continental Divide 


‘ Source—The U. S. Geological Survey, De 
Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- ihanee te ear ioe aired 
pe jake a eee of ihe has aa Rebate: Colorado along t. i 
; nage is easterly or westerly; the | Gr: ig 
easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Gesen thes Norte weinte Die ae — th Platte 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- | Mountain National Park entering Wromie Hood 
ee ee ee 
, feytt e - 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California, western rims Of the Noun Say ans slong tie 
e Continental Divide | Yell i f Ae 
eee United States may briefly be described as. Corner of Welle wate eee Benne ROUUH Weg 
is Thence in a northwesterly di ; 
Beginning at point of crossing the United States- rection, forming th 
Merioan poundaty, neat long, 108 457 W., the Di. | point on sald boundary near tons. 11s 09". Be 
, . Ww e ° Ti. 7 
along the western aoe of the Rio Grande drainage Mantas and the Glisten National Sw shoe 
basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’' Canada near long. 114° 04’ W onal Sar eeate 
r : * 


chment, was signed by members of Congress on 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
ecessary for one people to dissolve the political 
which have connected them with another, 
hd to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
Darate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
pect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
y Should declare the causes which impel them 
the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 

men are created equal, that they are endowed by 

heir Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
ness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 

n are instituted among Men, deriving their 

Just powers from the consent of the governed. That 

whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 

structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 

Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 

ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 

® them shall seem most likely to effect their 
afety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
ccordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 

Kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 

Suiferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 

he forms to which they are accustomed. But when 

slong train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
fivariably the same object, evidence a design to 
sduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
ht, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
nt, and to provide new Guards for their future 
urity. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
hese Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
hich constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 

g of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 

ies and usurpations, all having in direct object 

establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 

e States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 

ed to a candid world. 

has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
holesome and necessary for the public good. 

» He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 

mediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 

d in their operation till his Assent should be 

pbtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 

neglected to attend to them. 
; has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
ation of large districts of people, unless 
le would relinquish the right of Repre- 
tion in the oo aegis a right inestimable to 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
es, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
depository of their public Records, for the sole 

rpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 


ie 


nde 


fter such dis- 

ions, to cause others to be elected: whereby 
Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
e returned to the People at large for their 
e; the State remaining in the meantime 
: to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
and convulsions withi 


n. 
has endeavored to prevent the population of 
States; for that purpose obstructing the 
for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
others to encourage their migrations hither. 
raising the conditions of new Appropriations 


ands. 
; ag obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
yy refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
d wers. 

sae Prpade Judges dependent on his Will 
one, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
ant and payment of their salaries. - 

has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 
hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
and eat out their substance. 
has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
mies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 


ib Journal of Con, 
That an 
bers of 


to have the same put upon record.”’ 


United States—The Declaration of Independence 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


’ The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on July 4, 

6, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thomson as Secretary. 
Hished first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania “ga ee phan : 
and after Augy 2, 


It was 
A copy a the Declaration, engrossed on 
T16. 

He has affected to render the Military independ- 

ent of and superior to the Civil power. 
, He has combined with “others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off. our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, eats! begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 


tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Say- ° 


ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con= 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans- 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. Nor have We been wanting in attention 
to our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 


which would inevitably inter our connections — 


and correspondence. They have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 


WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 


United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in the 
Name, and by authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, 


Free and Independent States: that they are Ab- 


solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. , 


ess for Jan. 18, 1777, contains the following entry: 
uthenticated copy of the Declaration 
Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each 


of Independence with the names of the 
of the United States, and that they be 


rdingly, authenticated copies of the Declaration with the names of the subscribing members and 


der of Congress signed by John Hancock as President and 
ary, were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine G 


n in 


ns, 


attested by Charles Thompson, as 
oddard in Baltimore, where Congress 
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United Sete usiaiere of The Declaration of Independence 


Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
Ba snaea by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 

” 
oie resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Shine. Declaration was adopted ‘substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 


- gon’s atraignment of the British people and of 


in his encouraging and fostering the 
rie mane “which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
ree.’ 
Bertocsess adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
tion: 
ee satvods That the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America’ and that the 
same, When engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.’’ 
McKean voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence hut was with Washington’s Army when it 


Died 
Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace Born vi ~ 
i . .|1735, Oct. 30/1826, July y 
Be may it sseersilte Pata at aes meld Ec ti 1803, Oct. 5 
ao OR et "TA pesbtiey, Maggie ac. 1729. Nov. 21/1795; May 1¢ 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.). ; --|Amesbury, Mass. _--...-+|1720. Bove Gaitees ti 
Braxton, Carter (Va.),........|Farmer..... King & Queen Liss 1728. Sebi Oa Coa 
ies Coroner ware ; Phones f0si6 ‘Mdi22.221]1747 April 17/1811; June 1¢ 
Cre Abraham (N. 3.122.121] Law., Fin: | :|Elizabeth, N. J..........- 1736. Feb. % 18 1794, Sept. Jf 
Clymer, George (Penn.)....... Merchant ...|Philadelphia, Pa......-... 1D ear OHeoe eben 
Ellery, William (R. L)........ Jurist....... Newport, R. I.. re 1727, Dot ne teet oa 
Floyd, William (N. Y.).......- Soldier... .. Brookhaven, N. Y........ 1784, Dee. "37/1821 ae 
a erry t-2. | MercBant.. |Marbishond, Mesa’... 1744, July. 17/1814, Nov. 23 
3 EBON pia > or 4i e ee WVISSSE eeu tecre i 
Gingest Button (Gas Brace: Merchant...|Down Hatherly, Eng...... 1732 ae ai 17, Mey i 
Hall, Lyman (Ga.).........-0+ Phys., Jurist) Wallingford, Conn........ 1724, Apr 12) T0000 
Hancock, John (Mass.). ...cess|Merchant.. .|Braintree <Quieey) Mass.. tok ae Repo 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va.).,.... Berkeleoys V8. iv c.e's.ce nes ee ee 1783" rm 
Hart, John (N. J.)........+.-: Stonington, Conn......... de galieee wea 
Hewes, Joseph (No. Car.) .-... ‘|Kingston, N.J.v......0-- 730, Jan. 23/1779, Nov. A 
Hey ward Rees rte. CD... St. Luke's P., 8) Ge. 35 ss. 1746, July 28/1809, 
Hooper, William (N. C.)...... Boston, Mass... -/1742, June 711780, Oct. ia 
Hopkins Stephen (R.I.)...... -|Providence, R. I.. -|1707, Mare ailtvoc’ May : 
Hopkinson, Francis (N. J.).... Fhiladelphia, Pa. ee Rept. 231173) an 
Huntington, Samuel (Conn.)... .-|Windham County, Con HEA a 13l 1626) daly 
Jefferson, Thomas (Va.) . . .-|Old Shadwell, Va...-. 743, Api Pere eS 
Ber Was: |eormee: oo iBeationt Vass: 173d Get. sliver Jan A 
2. adwlehecs \ . = , : 
Torta, troncle tN y) meee paket ja a9 janoalt, a a eae ere ats 1713, So ag ie Bat ze 
Livingston, Philip (N. Y.) ‘|Merchant.. . i Oe Cee 1716, Jan. 11778, June 
Lynch Thomas, Jr. (S. C.) ,-|Farmer,.... Winyah, 8:C..S...3.2 9e% , Aug. ee Bh 
...|Law., Sold..|New London, Pa......... 1734, o.s. Mh 19/18 une ; 
Mien Arther Od... farmeers ot Middleton hae S°C.N742; June 26/1787; Jan. 
t arleston):.5)s.<.2.% 2 -sies 
Morris, Lewis (N. Y.) ..|Farmer..... ieee: ea or (The]1726, April 81798, Jan. - 
. Ps Pee sae pony, NY Ole: ae 
1s(ciobt 0) A eee Merchant.. .|Liverpool. Eng........... 1734, Jan. 20/1806, May 
Meron Joba (enn), ates Jurists.. J) Ridiby,. Pav: 5 came ec 1724 seleey Apr 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.)....... pole” ; A unecene — Paine e eed eee te ae lee! er 2 
i Bs | DURISt. eid 1 , MEMES en see ; % i 
Paine ob't Trent (hfass) ‘iil Rev., Jurist .|Boston, Mass.........-.. 731, March i 1814, May i 
Penn, John (No. Car.)........ Lawyer...... Near Port Royal, Va...... 1741, May 7\1788, Sept. ay 
Read. George GENGR ee ritir ce sun tecns Jurist....... Near North East, Md.....|1733, Sept. 18/1798, Sept. 3: 
Rodney, Caesar (Del.)........ Jurist....... Dover, Del 54544) Pods 1728, Oct. 7|1784, June 
Ross, George (Penn.).........|Jurist....... New Castle, Del. 2122117. 1730, May 10|1779, July ay 
Rush, Benjamin (Penn.)....... Physician ...|Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia)|1745, Dec. 24/1813, April ai 
Rutledge, Edward (8. C.)......|Law., Sold../Charleston, S.C. ........ 1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. | 4 
Sherman, Roger (Conn.)...... edad ISEB es 5.5 2:5 dare eet April 19 ton wg 
: UBRela Sea) ck ASE ee 5 : 
Btoorion, Richard (Xt S).22: ..|Near Princeton, N. J... 11: 1730, Oct. 1/1781, Feb. 2 
Stone, Thomas (Md.)......... r..----|Charles County, Md...... 1743 io ree | 
Taylor, George (Penn.).. ron Me Pe. raiinidl soz. eta. . Bae 1716 : aa pti i 
Thornton, Matthew (N ..|Phys., Jurist|Ireland.....5... ....... 1714 803, June - 4 
Waiton, George (Ga.) ..|Jurist, Sold.|Prince Edward County, Va.|1741 1804, Feb. 
Whipple, William (N. H.):!..:|Mer., Jurist.|Kittery. Me. ..... -|1730, Jan, 14|1785, Nov. 26 
Willams, William (Conn)... ..|Mer., Jurist.|Lebanon, Conn... -|1731; April 23/1811, Aug. 
Wilson, James (Penn.) .. Jurist....... Carskerdo, Scotland. -]1742, Se 14]1798, Aug. - 
Witherspoon, John (N. J.) Coll. Pres. ..|Gifford, Scotland. . . -|1723. Fe 5|1794, Nov. 1 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.).......|Jurist, Sold.|Windsor, Conn....... .|1726, Dee 1/1797, Dee. ¥ 
Wythe, George (Va.)........-- Lawyer...... a era City, Va. (Back|1726 06, June 


“e 
was engrossed and was not a member of Congres! 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, Fi 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 2 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Noy. 4 

Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed D 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Re 0 
— Were not appointed to Congress until July. 2% 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania metbr E 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not suppo 
the Declaration. | 

Robert Morris of Pennsylyania, William Willi AD! 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Mary! ard 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engross 
Declaration on August 2. ] 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wyth 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absew 
on July 4 and Aug. 2. 3 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also abse- 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return U 
Congress. _ wae 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed 
Delegate by Maryland (July 4, 1776) presente 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engross« 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2, ei 

The New York State convention did not,- un 
Puly 9, authorize its delegates to approve the Det 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 3 
Four of the New York members who refrained fre 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed $i] 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2, 

The Declaration of Independence is silent on tl 
right to own property, although the majority || 
the signers of the document were men of subs ant 
in real and personal property, and at least hali 
dozen were slave owners. | 
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Ratification of the Constitution 


The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun. their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, ten did not attend. Of the 
delegates in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 


sign. i 

Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by nine states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. y 

The signers of the original Constitution, by vir- 
tue of their membership in the convention, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
Paterson, Jona, Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 
lin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Wilson, 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 
PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justit 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, : 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constituts 


for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

1, The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. f 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 


cluding those bound to service for a term of eats 


and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of al 


other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 


the Congress of the United States, and within every 


subsequent term of ten years, in Such manner as 


they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but 
State of New 


be made, the 


6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; 
South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 


5; New York, 
Delaware, 1; 
Carolina, 24 


sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
monates his right to vote. President pro. tem., 
aud ot ape gies of ine ene how chosen, 

ower to try impeachments. en Preside 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence. ie 


1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 


Senator shall have one vote. 


2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
first election, they Se ee be 
ee classes. 
The seats of. the Sentors of the first class shali 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of tke fourth 


consequence of the 
divided as equally as may be into thr 
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each State shall. have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 


North 


ce 

When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority. thereof 
‘shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 
.  §. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 


Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared In 
Gouy. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John D 
son, Jaco. Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Richa 
Bassett. Maryland—James McHenry, Danl. Carri 
Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifer. Virginia—John Bl. 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm, Blow 
Hu. Williamson,“ Richd. Dobbs Spaight. Sox 
Carolina—J, Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Cha= 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georg 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William Jalg 
son, Secretary. P 
The Constitution was ratified, by conventions,s 
the 13 original States in the following order: 
Delaware (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penns 
yania (Dec. 12, 1787), 43 to 23; New Jersey (Dec. 
1787), unanimous; Georgia (Jan. 2, 1788), unan: 
ous; Connecticut (Jan. 9, 1788), 128 to 40; Mas 
chusetts (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to 168; Maryland (As 
28, 1788), 63 to 11; South Carolina (May 23. 17 
149 to 73; New Hampshire (June 21, 1788), 5% 
46: Virginia (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; New Y¥ 
(July 26, 1788), 30 to 27; North Carolina (Novy. 
1789), 194 to 77; Rhode Island (May 29, 1790), 


to 32. 

Vermont, by convention, ratified (Jan. 10, 17 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), admi 
that State inte the Union. 


year, and of the third class at the expirationy 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be cho 
every second year; and if vacancies happen ¥ 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
Legislature of any State, the Executive ther 
May make temporary appointment until the m 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
such vacancies, 
3. No person shall be a Senator who shall 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and bij 
ae er setae Hee ni United States, and v 
ot, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
State for which he shall be chosen. 9 


ear 
. Judgment in cases of impeachmen’ 
extend further than to removal from office, aa € 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of ho: 
trust, or profit under the United States; but 
CALI oa he far peal Ber Mgt aes be liable : 
0 indictment, trial, judgmi ‘ n 
ment, according to law. indecent 
Section 4—(Times, etc., of holdin, ns 
how prescribed. One session in each Sane 
1, The times, Hey and manner of holdd 
elections for Senators and Representatives shallil 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature there 
mot He Cpneres ae at any time by law make 
c! egulations, exce 
cg ai Senators. pt a: 0 eae 
5 e Congress shall assemble at le ce 
theta pes oo poe ee shall be pe 
onday in December, unless th 
apoun, a different day. ey ahead ae 
Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourm 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour 
nal, Time of adjournments, how limited, etc, 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the electic 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn fx 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel 
attendance of absent members in such manner 
under such penalties as each House may prov 
. Each House may determine the rules of| 
poe eo Bs Members for disord 
avior, and w e CO: -th 
ae che ‘member. Pe meurrence of two-t) 
. Eac! ouse shall keep a journal of 0 
ings, and from time Paes pubbieh! tHe a 
excepting such parts as may in their judgmi 
‘Tequire secrecy; and the yeas and nays of 
Fare Ahead So oe any question sha 
ne-fifth o n 
on the journal. iideien 
4. Neither House, during the session on Con 
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i, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
bre than three days, nor to any other place than 
iat in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

_ Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
” Sualifications in certain cases.) 

; The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
& compensation for their services to be ascer- 
piained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
) Waited States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
from arrest during their attendance at the 
ision of their respective Houses, and in going to 
@ returning from the same; and for any speech 
debate in either House they shall not ques- 
ened in any other place. 
@. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
y Civil office under the authority of the United 
tes which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
ih time; and no person holding any office under 
United States shail be a member of either 
e during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bilis. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
»ef each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 

turned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
msions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


rs 


$ 
0 


a 


~ 
my 


a . Au bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
€ or concur with amendments, as on other 


; Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
jpresentatives and the Senate shall, before it 
Pomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
ted States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
Suse in which it shall have originated, who shall 
er the objections at large on their journal, and 
Oceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
h two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
He bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
bns, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
econsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
it House it shall me a law. But in all such 
ases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
; AS and nays, and the names of the persons 
fing for and against the bill shall be entered on 
journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
not be returned by the President within ten 
s (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
sented to him, the same shall be a law in like 
miner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
adjournment prevent its return; in which 
it shall not be a law. 
Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
ence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
hives may be necessary (except on a question of 
Hournment) shall be presented to the President 
the United States, and before the same shall 
effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
Mproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
ding to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
tase of a bill. 
Section PP iad: pa bs Ber got ment 
The Congress s ve power 
jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
defense and general welfare of the United 
; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
form throughout the United States. 
2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
ations the several States and with the Indian 


E *fo establish @ uniform rule of naturalization 
i@ uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
pughout the United States. 

“To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights anc 


6 rovide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
tne Becurities and current coin of the United 


: 49 establish 


"Ta 


te ag hee tot sates LT Gofal 

promo’ e progress 0: ence a 

curing for limited times to authors and 

ee the exclusive Tights to their respective 
iscoveries. _ 

constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 


lefine and punish piracies and felonies 
itted oe the high seas, and offences against 


: law of nations. 

i. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 

‘isal, pot make rw concerning captures on 
Ta 

ae port armies, but no appropri- 

{ use shall be for a longer 


a@ navy. 
: A amare rules for the yvernment and regula- 
fe) land and naval forces. 

‘To provide for calling forth the militia to 


A 


execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repet invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respective! 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

: tT. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten 
Miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government ofthe United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Anrd 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

_ Section 9—(Proyision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc, Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not te 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohjbited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousfnd eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
a pee not exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of re- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties to another. 

.No money shall be drawn from the. Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, Office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 

ercise of certain powers.) s 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of Marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use 0 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded. 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit o 


delay. 
. ARTICLE I. : 
Section 1—(President: his term of office. 

Electors of President; number and how ap- 

pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 

cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
yolve in case of his removal, death, ete. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an Office of trust or 


profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 3 r 
(*The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not bean inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 


tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov. 


ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 

ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 

shall, in the presence of the Senaje and House of 

Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 

votes shall then be counted. The person having 

the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole numiber 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 

President; and if no person have a majority, then 

from the five highest on the list the said House 

shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 

States, the representation from each State having 

one vote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 

of a member or members from two-thirds of the 

States, and a majority of all the States shall be 

necessary to a choice. In eyery case, after the 

choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by. ballot the Vice President.) 
(*This clause has been superseded by the 

12th amendment.) , 5 

3. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. a 

. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
te the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

(For qualification of the Vice President, see 

Article XII of the amendments.) 

5. In case of the removal of the President from 
Office, or of his death, resignation, or imability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President ‘and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 

sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 

6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
Braver, and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.’” 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
power. Nomination of certain officers. When 
President may fill vacancies. ) 

1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Arnly and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the seyeral States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur: 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 


+ and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 


dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
roper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 

Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
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gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall rey 
ceive eee execute laws, and commisif 
sion officers. 
He shall from time to time give to the Cong 
information of the state of the Union, and fr 
mend to their consideration such measures 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, 
either of them, and in case of disagreement 
tween them with respect to the time of adjouiy 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 


Section 4—(All eivil offices forfeited fc! 
certain crimes.) 4 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil 
cers of the United States shall be removed 
office on impeachment for and conviction of tr 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemes 


ors. 
ARTICLE {fit 


preme and inferior 
during good behavior, | 4 
receive for their services a compensation whi 
seer not be diminished during their continuance 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases i 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supremi 
Court Appellate. Trial by jury, etc. 
where.) 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, 
laws of the United States, and treaties made,; 
which shall be made, under their authority; to 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministh 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and marit#® 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Uni 
States shall be a party; to controversies betw 
two or more States, between a State and citizz 
of another State, between citizens of differ 
States, between citizens of the same State claims 
lands under grants of different States, and betww 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign stat 
citizens, or subjecis. 

(This section is abridged by Article XI of th 
amendments. ) 

_ 2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other p 
lic ministers, and consults, and those in whict 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court § 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other ¢a 
before mentioned the Supreme Court Shall h 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, w 
such exceptions and under such regulations as ~ 
Congress shall make. : 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shi 
be held in the State where the said crimes sh 
have been committed; but when not commiti 
within any State the trial shall be at such place: 
places as the Congress may by law have qd te 
_ Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun 
ishment of.) _ ve al 
_i. Treason against the United States shall ea 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adk 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfc 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless } 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same oy 
act, or on_confession in open court. ; 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare 1 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of tr 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
cept during the life of the person attainted, — 


ARTICLE Iv. Al 


Section 1—(Each State to give credi I 
public acts, etc., of every other Stet) % ™ 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each §| 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedirmi 
of every other State. And the Congress may 
eee at tie ie manner in which 5 i 
. S, and proceedings at 
aa ettect tierof 2 gs shall be Proved 5 
ection vileges of citizens 
a ee ete] ore Sper’ to be Phi 
E ‘sons he 0 service 
jo ed eareast up.) — pissy. 
f e citizens of each State shall ed! 
all privileges and immunities of elfen 
: i 


seen States. " 
is person charged in any State Y 
felony, or other crime, who shall fice from je 
and be found in another State, shall, on de 
of the Executive authority of the State from 
he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
having jurisdiction of the crime. E 
3. No person held to service or labor in 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping 
another shall in consequence of any law or regull 
tion therein, be discharged from such service # 
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but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
0 pass such service or labor may be due. 


13th amen t.) 
tion Bag ert of oy bo sofa or 
ongress over territery and other property. 2 
New States may be admitted by the Congress 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
F erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
te, mor any State be formed by the junction of 
fo or more States, or parts of States, without the 
sent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
The ‘Congress. hall ba 

Tess sha ve power to dispose of 

dnake all needful rules and regulations respect- 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
ted States; and nothing in this Constitution 

be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Republican form of government 
a@ranteed. Each State to be protected. ) 


Union a Republican form of government, 
md shall protect each of them against invasion. 

on 
x cutive {when the Legislature cannot be con- 
fened) against domestic violence. 


“= ARTICLE VY. 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

) The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
louses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
mendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
ation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
Byeral States, shall call a convention for propos- 
® amendments, which in either case, shall be 
Hid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
gOnstitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
mode of ratification may be proposed by 


ndividual and State rights, led to an agreeme 
ption of the Constitution a number of safeguard 


And so it was that the First Congress, at its first session, in th 
e States twelve proposed amendments—A L 
fn the preamble to the resolution offering the proposed amendments, Congress said: ““The conven- 
mms of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 


ibmitted to th 


sire in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse 
clauses should be added, and as extending the 


insure the beneficent ends of its institution, be it resolved,’’ etc. 

of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten*inclusive, but in reality three to 
lve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Maryland, (Dec. 
1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); Sa aaah tae age (Jan. 19, 1790); New Hampshire, (Jan. 25, 

¢ a, are 

(June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 1791); Massachusetts, (March 2, 

March 18, 1939); Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). 


790 i Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsylvani 
39); Georgia, 


in order below as Article I to X inclusive. 


q Establichioent Prohibited. F 
Religious Es shroent Pro! : ree- 
- a Speech, of the Press, and Right to 

ition 

Song ol ‘shall make no law respecting an estab- 

hment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 

@ thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 

sf the press; or the right of the people peaceably 

emble and to petition the Government for a 

s of grievances. 


ARTICLE Ul. 

| (Right to Keep and Bear Arms) 

well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
ty of a free State, the 5 oy of the ple to 

ep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

; ARTICLE Iil. 

{No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 

Unless, etc.) 


9 soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
; house without the consent of the owner, 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 


ARTICLE Iv. 

(Right of Search and Seizure Begulated.) 
‘ ht of the people to be secure in their 
ons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
ble searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
i no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
supported by oath or a: ation, and par- 
rly describing the gee to_ be searched, and 

‘persons or things to be seized. 


D 
a 


: t in jeopardy of life or limb: nor 
Bertie in any criminal case to be a wit- 


he United States shall guarantee to every State | 


application of the Legislature, or of the | 


) The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) 


Pax (in foree December 15, 1791.) 
“Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit as 


he two of the original proposed amendments which were not ratified by the necessary pumber of 
s related, the first to apportionment of Representatives; the second, to compensation of members. 


| others retained by the people. 
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the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first_and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


the Senate. 
ARTICLE YI. 

(Certain debts, ete., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No fseligious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursurance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary_notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several Stat» 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the sever, 
States, shail be bound by oath or affirmation to ‘ 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

(What ratification shall establish Constitu- 
tion.) 

The ratification of the Conventions of nin, 
| States shall be sufficient for the establishment. of 

this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
| the same. 


3 


; 


nt to submit to the people immediately after the 
ing amendments. | 


e City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 
ot Rights as it has been popularly called. 


Bill 


of its powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
ground of public confidence in the government 


10, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rhode 


These original ten ratified amendments 


ness against himself. nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE Vi. e 
(Bight to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an ~~ 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor. and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his deiense. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(Right of Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

(Excessive Bail or Fines and 
ment Prohibited.) 

Excessive bail shall not be required 

fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE {X. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
tights shall not be construed to deny or’ disparage 


Cruel Punish- 


nor excessive. 
punishments 


Foraker cg sitcoms) 
Rights of States Under nstitution. 
ftisc oorere not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to-the States respectively, or to the 


people. 


ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. f 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, ra on pane date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
Jand, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794): (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
(9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment has become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State, 
put not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 

* the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 


(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 

President, 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12y 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
of the i7 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
-to the President of the Senate; the President of 
- the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 

House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 

ersons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 

ree, on the list of those voted for as President 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; 4 quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
_of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators 
and a majority of the whole number shall: be 


: a 
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ally ineligible to the office of President s 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the 


States, 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 
Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the 
the following Amendment to the’ Constitution» 
“Tf any citizen of the United States shall aceg 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobilit 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Cong 
accept and retain any present, pension, offices 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such Di 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United Stat 
shall be incapable of holding any office of truss 
profit under them or either of them.”’ 
It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 183 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 18% 
Delaware, (Feb, 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Febo 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (@ 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Geort 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 18: 
Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hamps 
(Dec. 10, 1812). . 
Rejected by New York (Senate), (March | 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); Soi 
Carolina approved by Senate Noy. 28, 811, repe 
ed unfavorably in House and not further con 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island (Sept. 15, 188 
The amendment failed, not having suffice 
ratifications. 7 
TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVE) 
(The Corwin Amendment.) 
_Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resolu 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposec 
the States the following Amendments to the Cg 
stitution: \ 
_“‘No amendment shall be made to the Const: 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress | 
power .to abolish or interfere, within any St. 
with the domestic institutions thereof, incluc 
that of persons held to labor or service by the 1 
of said State.’’ , 
Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Marylat 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Tilinois (convention), (Feb. 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a st 
cient number of ratifications. : 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS ¥ 
The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to 
Constitution are commonly known as the Reci 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they follow 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republic 
who were bent on imposing their own policyy 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisij 
tures down there—Mississippi, South Caroli 
pears os amie. eae os up laws whichs 

c ged, were contrived to perpetua = 
slavery under other names. perpen aa 


ARTICLE XIII. 
“ Sasi Abolished.) 

he following amendment was propos od 
Legislatures of the several states by cher 1 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was declai 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally + 
preside. ge ae ae States, and was rejectedi 

eb. 8, » Tat iv 

MissssiDp\ : ) ified (Feb., 1901) ¢ 
is e Amendment when first proposed by a 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, = 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the How 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution pase 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lined 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court 
decided, in 1798, that the President has noth 
to do with the, proposing of amendments to 
Constitution, or their adoption. + 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the pa 
ope ae ee oe duly convicted, shall exist 

ates, or an j 

jurisdiction. y RE Scoieie ae 
2. Congress shall have power by ap 


legislation, to enforce the provisions of this acth 
‘ 


f 
“proposed to 
S by the Thi 
ae ee or 
ama’ 
28, 1868). The by I 


161 


withdrawals by New York and New 
ey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 
Tatification by North and South Carolina. The 
Mowing day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed a 
lution which declared the 14th amendment to 
@ part of the Constitution and directed the 
retary of State so to promulgate it. The 
retary waited, however 
stituted legislature of 
endment, 


izens of the United States and of the State 
Wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
unities of citizens of the United States, nor 
} M any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
yh property without due process of law, nor deny 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
7 tion of the laws. 
HBpportionment of Representatives in Congress. 
)) 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
Mthe several States according to their respective 
mbers, counting the whole number of persons 
each State excluding Indians not taxed. But 
Wwhen the right to Vote at any election for the 
shoice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
f the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
e executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
embers of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
By of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
» swenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
ates, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
ation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
presentation therein shall be reduced in the 
oportion which the number of such male citizens 
all bear to the whole number of male citizens 
fenty-one years of age in such State. _ 
Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 
» 3. No person shall be _a Senator or Represent- 
ve in Congress, or Elector of President and 
e-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
ler the United States, or under any State, ge 


; 


e 


ngress, 

as a member of any State Legislature or as an 

ecutive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
Constitution of the United States, shall have 

gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 

e, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 

preof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 


/4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
tes, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
payment of pensions and bounties for services 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
questioned. But neither the United States nor 
y State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
mn incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 

Fainst the United States, or any claim for the 

ss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
"debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal] 


md void. 
. The Co ss shall have power to enforce by 
: ‘i islation the provisions of this 


Peete 
— ARTICLE XV. 
(Equal Rights for White and Colored Citi- 


entucky. 
fo Yer 
re rhe right of the citizens of the United ‘States 
} (0) 2) or a ge % 
ae or by any State on account of race, 


condition of servitude. 
sores er to enforce this 


9 ARTICLE XVI. 
' (Income Taxes Authorized.) . 
“The following amendment was proposed to the 
slatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
ess (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
7 ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
te, (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- 
ed by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
nnecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. - 
"The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
| without apportionment among the several 
i gee without regard to any census or 
eration. 


Senators to Be Ele 
pe ae Vote.) : es 
he following. amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixtye 
Second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
esha ~ tering at oy 1913). The amend- 
at ras opte y of th ‘ 
rejected by Utate e 48 states, but was 
5 e Senate of the United States shall be - 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for’ six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
aa — most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
ures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representati 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 
Pe oe by election as the Legislature may 

rect. 

3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, (Dee. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
aes hse thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
Yy_ prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 

(Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933.) 


ARTICLE XIX. 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopte 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
rules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. - 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. 
(Terms of President and Vice-President to 
Those of Senators and 


effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. ¥ 
Oct. 15, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 
State: 


S. 
Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
pegs — the terms of their successors shall 
a 2. The Congress shall assemble at 

least once in every year, and such meeting shall 

begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un- 

Jess they shall by law appoint a different day. 


ifort tt 


Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of'the President, the Rresi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed to quality, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 

ersons from whom the House of Representa- 
ives may choose a President whenever the 
right ef choice shall have devolyed upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seyen years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 
(Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) 

Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16,'1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion, The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by'36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 


2 The sources from which the Constitution of the 
_ United States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. Max 


The Confederate States of America 


South Carolina began the movement which led 
to the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
by the adoption at Charleston (Dec. 20, 1860), 


’ by a. convention of the people of the following 


ordinance of secession: 

“We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adcpted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lora 1788, whereby 
the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and, also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratify amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed; and that the 
Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.” 

December 24 the Convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
State, amd the Governor issued a proclamation 
peepee uae action. ae Paoaiet 

cts of secession were adopted by the Legislature. 
of the other seceding States, as follows: = ° 


Jan. 9, 1861, Miss., by a vote of 84 to 15 
Jan. 10, “ = eres 62to 7 
Vane, 225)" Ala., ee 61 to 39 
Jan. 19, “ Ga, mh 208: to 89 
Jam. 26, “ La,, eects MIS tor] 7) 
Feb, 1, “ Texas, i 2°16) to 7 


Pan American Union 
Source—Pan American Union, Washington, D. Cc. 


The Pan American Union was established (1890) 
as a result of the First International Conference 
of American States (1889-1890) and was known 
_ then as the International Bureau of American Re- 
publics. The bureau was reorganized (1907) and 

the name changed (1910) to Pan American Union. 

‘The Union is the official international organiza- 

tion of the 21 Republics of the western hemisphere 

and was established to develop closer cooperation 
among these nations. 
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United States for delivery or use therein of } 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereo 
is hereby prohibited. st a 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendmen’ 
the Constitution by convention in the sevé 
States, as provided in the Constitution, with 
seven years from the date of the submission her, 
to the States by the Congress. : 


(PROPOSED 22ND AMENDMENT) | 


(Relating toe the terms of office of the Presidenti 
The proposed 22nd amendment was presented t) 
the Legislatures of the several States by the 80ti 
Congress, having been adopted as a joint resolutios 
by the House of Representatives (Feb. 6, 194 
and by the Senate (March 12, 1947) with an amendgq 
ment which was accepted by the House (March 24 
1947). The vote in the House was 81 to 29; in 
Senate 57 to 23. The joint resolution, if appr 
by 36 of the States within seven years will beco: 
part of the Constitution. Since approval by Con 
gress was by more than a two-thirds majority 1 
each House, the proposed amendment did not re 
quire the signature of the President. By July 18 
1947, 18 States had ratified the proposed amendg 
ment. They were, in the order of ratifica 
Maine, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, New Hamps: 
Oregon, Illinois, Delaware, Vermont, Califormis 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Ohio, Colorado, Pennsylyai 
nia, Nebraska, Connecticut and Missouri. 
Section 1. No person shall be elected to the offic 
of the President more than twice, and no person 
who has held the office of President, or acted 2 
President, for more than two years of a term t 
which some other person was elected President shas 
be elected to the office of the President more thas 
once. But this Article shall not apply to any perso 
holding the office of President when this Article we 
proposed by the Congress, and shall not prevent 
any person who may be holding the office of Presis} 
dent, or acting as President, during the term withi) 
which this Article becomes operative from holding 
the office of President or acting as President during 
the remainder of such term. . 
Section 2. This article shall be inoperative 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths ¢ 
the several States within seven years from the da 
of its submission to the States by the Congress 


Farrand, a recognized authority on the history ¢ 
the framing of the Constitution, says, “‘It is of ing 
terest that the New York Constitution of 177% 
seems to have been more extensively used tha 

any other.’’ / 


a 
The States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky ant 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in f 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances ¢ 
secession. In two States a popular vote was take 
ee ae for an was .128,884 
+ 32,134. ennessee, for i 
eon opposed, Se a a | 
e€ congress o elegates from _ the se nit 
States met at Montgomery, Ala. (Feb. 4, ons 
and prepared a provisional Constitution of 
Confederate States of America. This Constitu’ 
was discussed. in detail and adopted (Feb. 
On the next day an election was held for ¢ 
executive officers, and Jefferson Davis, of M 
sippl, ee Mate Hreyisionay President and Al 
F ens, i ic 
President, © P. of Georgia, provisional V; 
he jo convention of the provisional \ 
and House of Representatives vonmiea (Feb. 19) 
1861), the electoral vote for President and _ 
President. .The number of States voting was q 
il 


. 
"1 
{ 


totai electoral votes, 109; all of whi fc 
Jefferson Davis and Alexander H, Stephene ; 
hie eee ot Nae ge mapqurstes i Montgomery 
, ¥ 2 » and a mona: 
(Feb. 22, 1862). = ae 


ha 


General control is vested in a governing boa: 
composed of representatives appointed by 
of the 21 member governments. A director ge 
and an assistant director are the executive office 
elected by the Governing Board. The organiz 
is financed through joint contributions from 
member nations, each paying annually that 
of the budget expenses which its population be 
to the total population of all the republics. | 


a) 3S 


Se 


purce: Government and 
have served. 


Grover Cleveland......... D 
Benjamin Harrison....... 
Grover Cleveland......... 


‘{Theodore Roosevelt.......|Rep. 12)! 


'-| Warren  Gatmaliel Harding. 
{Calvin Coolidge 


"eTerms not consecutive. 


leveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
nt’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
; that of Coolidge, John Calvin. 


> RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
WFriends (Quakers)—Hoover. 


_Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
filliam Henry Harrison, Sd alr te Pierce, 
Buchanan, Cleveland, 


injamin Harrison, Wilson 
)Methodists—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 
"cigar naa Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Hmore. c= 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. 
sciples of Christ—Garfield. 
gregationalist—Coolidge. 


x President Wite’s Name 


ee 


dith Hing’ Galt 
anee ge Sid ar 
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Presidents of the United States 
family records; the figures indicate the number of different individuals 


. 
. 
. 


a ie et OR eS 


Date of 
Death 


1799, Dec. 
1826, July 

1826; Sur 
1836, June 
1831, July 
1848, Feb. 
1845, June 
1862, July 
1841, April 
1862, Jan. 


Age at 
InaujInau. 


1865, April 
1875, July 


60 

Shia eecltee eras 7 

1884) “May er eee ee Ay Se 
| in any denomination. Jefferson expressed a pref- 


| erence for the Unitarian Faith. Hayes attended the 
| Methodist Church, but never joined 

Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, _ Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley 
Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Taft 
Harding, Truman. 

ANCESTRY 
Swiss—Hoover. 


English—Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Garfield, es bp Benjamin Harrison, 
Taft, Harding, Coolidge: 

Welsh—Jefferson (a Tamil tradition). 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson. 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 

Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank- 


Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership ! lin D. Roosevelt. 


Wives of the Presidents 


Source: Government and Family Records 


Nativity| Born |Mar'ed 


Died | Sons |Dau’ers 
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Biographies 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
\ (Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
‘delphia and organized what has since been com~ 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
a bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
} was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
¥ of the Congress. F 
i The Continental Congress was in session, at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘the Repre- 
peeve of the Sletten gis of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’”’ ‘é 
Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States. 
ip These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
2 name “The United States of America,” and the 
& Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


Sh a 


am 


George Washington. Federalist, born on a 
Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
14, 1799, was the great grandson of Col. John 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
shire, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 
tract in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
the west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth. He bought, in 1665, a plantation on the 
Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 
Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 
whose daughter, Ann, was Col. John Was on’s 
second wife. 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in Eng- 
land, adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 
I was beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to 


born in France in 1591, 
July, 1620 
of which place he ‘was the original 


24, 1729, had four children. 
d ie, Mary 
6, 1131, bore, as 


us 
shaft. 
modeled after the old one, was built on the site, 


1782, when Washington was. at 
headquarters in Newburgh, N. Y., disatinfaction 
; in the army, especially among the officers, found 
_ expression in a ietter to him from Brig. Gen. 
5 Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to change 
the form of government and make him King. He 
refused to countenance the movement, so it went 
Sige Perce pee Spy Service. : 
esident o: e Conve 
the Constitution in 1787. nya vans eaited 
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of the Presidents and Their Wives 
Source: Government and Family Records : 


WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


aha Pi aii ah) 0 ry 


o" 
Ec iy 
eat tee = 


Bx | 
remained in force until March 4, 1789, when th 
ae of the United States was proclaim 
in effect. : i 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopte 
by the Continental Congress_in 1778, were na 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being tr! 
last to assent, until March 1, 1781. The Article 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Cory 
gress Assembled.” The Presidents of the Sessiory 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles wer 
into effect usually signed themselves ‘‘President a 
the United States in Congress Assembled.” 2 

These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John Hari 
son,- Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mifi 
Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorhapy 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Grif 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not seryy 

George Washington was the first President unde 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of Stat 
says, the “first president of the United States 


America.’ 


4 


~ 


The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash! 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of th 
British Admiral, Edward Vernon, under whon 
Lawrence had served at the siege of Cartagena, 

Washington’s death was due to exposure on Dew 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estas 
with his managers. He went to bed with a som 
throat, followed by ague. He had signed his wi 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made fi 
Washington’s body under the dome of the Capite 
at Washington, but the remains were interred a 
Mt. Vernon. q 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the count 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,00 
acres in the neartwest, which latter Congress gaw 
him for his military service. His estate was value 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 31 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He 
a distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as; 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 fee’ 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, ani 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds whe 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, ar 
was a horseback rider, hunter and fisherman. Ei 
attended horse shows and races, took part in ca: 
games, fox hunting, cock fighting, and was 
regular theatre goer. After his inaugural in Nes 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. pla 
house. He was a book collector. - ; 

The Washington family in America were Epised 
palians, and George Washington attended thes 
services, in Alexandria, Va., in Philadelphia (wher! 
most of his official civil career was spent), and if 
New York City, where he had a family pew in S& 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. , 

Washington's first inauguration was in Feders 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York City, Api 
30, aso ai second in Philadelphia. a | 

Washington, with the unanimous approval | 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas ‘Tetlerson aed 
Alexander Hamilton, extended recognition to +h! 
improvised government of Prarice- the Committe 
of Public Safety, with its Dantons and Robes 
pierres. q 

On Sept. 17, 1796, Washington said in an ac 
dress: ‘‘If we remain one people, under an efficiers 
gorerenions. the period is not far off * Ae * when i 
may choose peace or War, as our interest = 
by. justice, shall counsel.’ cul 

Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the 
States, wrote: ‘“‘General Washington * * * 
example which few of his successors seem to ha 
followed * * * He made constant and intima 
use of his cole in every matter that bi 
handled, seeking their assistance and advice b 
letter when they were at a distance * * *. een 
well known * * * that his greater state pape: 
* * * are full of the ideas and the very phrasa@ 
of the men about him whom he most trusted. H# 
rough drafts tame back to him from Mr. Hi tox 
and Mr. Madison in great part rephrased and re 
written, in many passages reconceived and gives 
&mew color.” / : 

Parson Weems in his ‘I cannot tell a lie’ ane 
tree was barked—not cut 


ve 


Unite 
set al 


Parke Custis, also a rich farmer of that cou 
Her marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1! 
General Washington had no children of his ow. 
an ‘naga’ eget hail" petaa” Beit gest ta 

S, ecome r nion 
the mother of four children, Martha Parts stil 


-) John Parke Custis, and two who died in 


ancy. 

) Col. Joon Parke Custis’ (1753-1781) (grandson 
"et the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
Ssinated), inherited from his father an estate 
1,000 aeres in Arlington, Va., near Washington, 

re the National Cemetery is now located, and 
four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
mas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 


= Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 
tis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 
wis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
"Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington's 
aster, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
Of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 
mock River. 
© Sohn Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
iw the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
there July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
nry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
‘ton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
settled on a grant of 40 acres. 
John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
"and of Susanna Boyston, daughter of Peter Boyis- 
on, of Broo e, Mass. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1755; taught school in Worcester; prac- 
ed law in Boston; served in the State Legislature, 
i d in the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of 
ssachusetts, and in the Continental Congress; 
S a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
es OIMmissioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin 
4 nklin and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; 


ped to negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to 
a gland 1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, 

Bnd again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He 
was pa euzeted in Philadelphia. Washington 
"The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
ihe western expansion of the country, and the 
ty began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
ation of Jefierson when the latter acquired the 
Suisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
Position to expansion was strong in New England. 
— Adams was the first President to live in the 

hite House. He was a Unitarian and was a 


s 


C a man of medium 
ieight, active, florid. and corpulent. He died on 
same day as Jefierson, and was buried in a 
pt under the First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
Quincy. The Library of Congress has many 
rs of both the Adamses. : 
"Mrs. Adams (Abigal Smith), born in 1744, died in 
i818, was a daughter of the Rev. W: Smith, a 
ongregational minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her 
nother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaugh- 
of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cam- 
‘ass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. 


m, born April 13, 1743, died 
iy 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent.’ His grand- 
lather dwelt in Uxbornes, in Chesterfield County, 
Mva., southwest of Richmond, and is called the 
mder of what is now known as the Democratic 
y. He was born in Shadwell, in Albemarle 
nty, Va., the third of ten children, two of 
fhom died in infancy. His mother was a daughter 
? Isham Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
eter Jefferson, with the aid of 130 slaves, tilled a 
4,900-acre tobacco and wheat plantation. 
© The President died at Monticello, which he had 
t from his own design. It was saved to his 
nily by friends who satisfied the claims of his 
ditors, and is now a2 national shrine. He wrote 
own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 
“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
Declaration of American Independence, of the 
tute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
her of the University of Virginia.” 
the Continental Congress treaties were pro- 
osed by which all of the land west of the crest 
the Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
stween France and Spain, the latter to receive 
south of the Ohio River. The treaties were 
ted by Jefferson, with the aid of Patrick 
ory and their associates. 
efferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an 
tor. He served in the Virginia House of Bur- 
es with Washington and in the Continental 
mgress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as 
vernor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea- 
es with various countries; Secretary of State 
nder Washington; elected Vice-President under 
Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 
, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 
re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 
President. When Burr, who had killed Alex- 
in a duel, became involved in the 
expedition and was put on trial at 
1807, on a federal charge of 
0 > Poe Mae eee Justice 
. Marshall that Burr sho! ound gv 5 
Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had 
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ew Wives; Biographies of 
shown that he acttally had levied war. Jefferson 
Was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for the 
reason that, to his mind, the court under Marshall 
Was disposed to build up the Federal power at the 
expense of the States. 

In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Gaila- 
tin: “I observe old Cushing is dead. At length 
then we have a chance of getting a Republican 
majority In the Supreme Court.” 

_Jefferson is credited with decisive influence in 
giving the United States a definite turn to popu- 
lar rather than aristocratic democracy. In 1804, 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jeffer- 
son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams that 
it was very much to be wished that they could 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 and call 
back the Old Family.” Jefferson was responsible 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 1807. 
.. Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns, 
Long Tom,’’ was tall, raw-boned, freckled and 
Sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. He played the violin. He did 
not claim membership in any religious denomi- 
nation. 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents in- 
augurated in Washington. His predecessor, John 
Adams, drove out of Washington while Jefferson 
was being inaugurated. 

Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skel- 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 

Oi the six children of the Jeffersons only two, 
daughters, lived beyond infancy. Martha, 1772- 

836, became the wife of Thomas Mann Randolph, 
Jr., afterward governor of Virginia; Mary (Maria), 
1778-1804, was married to her cousin, J. W. Eppes. 
Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees were 
abolis: as soon.as Jefferson became President. 
Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40.000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 

James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, 
1751, in Port Conway, King Geor County, Va., 
and died June 28, 1836, in Montpelier, Orange Co., 
Va. He was a son of James Madison, descendant of 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor. of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother was 
Nellie Conway, and he was oldest of 12 children. 

Madison was graduated at Princeton in 1771; 
studied law at Princeton one year; returned to Vir- 
ginia, continued the study of law; helped draft the 
Virginia State Constitution, and was a member of 
the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; again a member of the Virgi 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Convention, 
and helped draw up, and signed, the Federal Con- 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State 
under Jefferson; President for two terms. 
Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, 
quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent the latter 
part of his life on his estate in Montpelier. There 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a daugh- 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 
Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. Her 
grandfather, Josias Payne, was a son of George 
Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. Her 
first husband, whom she married when nineteen, 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker, 
who died in 1793 in Philadelphia in a yellow fever 
epidemic. He left her one son, Payne Todd. 

The first marriage in the White House was on 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, 
of the Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne Washing- 
Sg ene of gb Steptoe Washington (nephew 
of Do ayne). 

dee Monroe, Republican, was_born in West- 
moreland Gounty, Va., near the Potomac River, 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 28, 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, in New York City. 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was a son of 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal_Congress. 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
with teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joized the Revolutionary 
Army under George Washington, was wounded in 
action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Harlem 
Heights, MAR ES at White Plains, N. Y., and 

Monmouth, N. J. 
ate served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
Continental Congress; helped to draw up the Fed- 
eral Constitution; served as United States Senator; 
Envoy to France, 1794 Ge by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802): Pleni-_ 
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pee ag td to France (Jan.-July, 1803), 
the 


aay fs 
rt in Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
Sand (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of ious 
under Madison, and in ee also Secretary 0: 

‘ar; President for two terms. 

Led President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which Sucetee against European ageran~ 

i in the three Americas. . 
ote body: was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, New York City, but in 1858, the cen~ 
tenary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, five 
miles from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823, 
he moved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
County, Va., (designed for him by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 
White House) and maintained it as his residence 
from 1825 to 1830, moving on,his. wife’s death~to 
New York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
were matried and lived there. He had inherited 
the 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
Joseph Jones. It was in the Autumn of 1823 that 
Monroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
his Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 

He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
guidance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
years practiced in Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born in New 
York City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from 
the prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
hourly expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
Monroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
sister married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York 


City. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 
part.of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 
the City of Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
following a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
in Washington, Feb. 1848. His mother’s grand- 
father was John Quincy. John Quincy Adams was 
educated in Europe, was graduated at Harvard, 
and practiced law; was Minister to Holland, and to 
Portugal, under Washington; in his father’s ad- 
ministration was Minister to Prussia; served in the 
Massachusetts Senate; in 1803 entered the United 
States Senate as a Federalist, then became a 
Republican and later a Whig. 

Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty in Ghent; Minister to 
England; Secretary_of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
Mulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 

the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 
Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
term ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
and fought the slave power. He was buried in 
Quincy, Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 
Church, 

Mrs. John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 
Johnson) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland, 
Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted_as American fiscal agent in 

| France and later in England, Miss Johnson be- 
came the wife of Adams in London and was his 
companion during his long diplomatic career in 


»  WBurope. 


Their children were: George Washingt 

born in Berlin in 1801; John Q. Aer a ae 
‘Boston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, born 
in Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, 
born in St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there in 
1812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for 
pee ons = ee ee Congress; Minis- 

er to England during the Civil War; Pr 

the Geneva Board of Arbitration. be ae ie 
__ Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the North 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James in 
his biography, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
tain,” Indianapolis, 1933, makes an exhaustive 
pay of the documents extant and declares the 
Weight of evidence is that Jackson was born March 
15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and now on 
the South Carolina side of the boundary which was 


_ then in dispute and was not determined until 1813. 


‘He died in his home, The Hi 
ville, ‘Tenn., June 8, 1845. 30 5a a 
p € was a posthumous son of Andrew 

who came over from North Ireland in 1105 anc ns 
mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ire- 
jand, He studied law in Salisbury, N. C., practiced 
in Nashville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution 
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of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tenn 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, i 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was 
self severely wannded. Dickinson, it was said 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘Old Hickory,’’ headed 3h 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated t 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 | 
became a Major-General in the army; defeate tt! 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, an at New CG 
leans; seized Florida temporarily from the Spanis 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. | 
In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he ¥ 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. | 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral yotes - 
President than John Quincy Adams, but the elel 
tion was thrown into the House of Representativ¥ 
where Adams was chosen President by 13 Stati 
with seven States for Jackson, and four for Crag 
ford. In 1828 Jackson was elected President, a@ 
re-elected in 1832. 

He was shot at, in the Capitol in Washingtc 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a how 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an ene 

the Bank of the United States, and finally,, 

gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it 'c 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charlest 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nu 
the national tariff laws. | 

Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virging 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pitts 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, laa 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Caz 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jac 
son, who married her, first, in Natchez in 179! 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 17° 
after the decree. ; 
Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husba 
went into the White House. She had no childre 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s chi 
dren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson 
and who inherited the General’s estate. gl 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jacks; 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, 
slender brunette, who had married her _couss 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jack 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Preg 
dent’s adopted son. 4 
Martin Van Buren, 


family was of Dutch origin. 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate o: 
lumbia County, N. Y-; a State Senator, Atto: 
General of the State; re-entered-the State Sen 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigne 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; elects 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected Presiden 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, bu' 
eee: He was a member of the Dutch Refo: 

ch. h 
Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband, was of Di 
descent, was a blood relative of his mother, J 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public scl 
at Kinderhook, N. ¥. She was born in 1783, aa 
died in 1819. Bf 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-18 
Was a West Point graduate, an army officer on til 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Pre: 
dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, an 
his later years a man of leisure in New York Git 
Another son, ‘Prince’? John, 1810-1866, a lawy: 
a. elected Attorney-General of New York | 


Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born |; 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Sing# 
ton, a wealthy planter, was a cousin of. Wi 
C. Preston (Senator from S. C.), and of Pres 
dent Madison’s wife. She was mistress of 
Sante StOube cartes most bs Van Buren’s 

y uren was @ member 
formed Chev. er of the Dutch 
am Henry Harrison, a Whig, of English 
scent, was born in Berkeley, Charles City Count 
tae Feb. 9, 1773, and died of pneumonia in Wa 
ington, April 4, 1841. He was the third son 
Benjamin Harrison, a signer of the Declarat: 
Independence. He was graduated at H 
Sydney College and studied medicine. 
advice of his guardian, Robert Morris, 
the army and went west and fought the Indi: 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest 
tory; a delegate in Congress: Governor o 
Indiana Territory; defeated the Indians at 
pecanoe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took ¢ 
mand of all United States troops in the nort 
in 1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 


¢ 
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‘entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
te; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- 
Signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
efeated for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
™month after his inauguration he died of pneu- 
ja. Harrison was an Fpisco alian. 
Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
ames, 4 delegate to the Continental Congress 
soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 
fustice of the New Jersey Supreme Court. She was 

»Sorn in Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 
: President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 

cott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig 

Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, 

he 23rd President. 

| Mrs. Harrison, who was an inyalid, did not go to 

White House with him, but remained at her 
ome, North Bend, O. She was brought up as a 

Methodist. : 

©The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 

| Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
arrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 

H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 

e wife of John Scott Harrison. 

= John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
on of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 

'English ancestry, was born in Greenway, Charles 

County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
, of liver trouble, in Richmond, Va. 

"> He was graduated at William and Mary College in 
4807; practiced law; served in the Virginia House 
Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 

epresentatives im 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 
gislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- 

/Tiam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
‘of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected in 1833; defeated, in 

836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
icket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 

"Obey a resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
nding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
8 re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 

hosen Vice-President, and became President on 
n. Harrison’s death. 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
ce Convention of 13 northern and seven border 

: ates, in Washington, called after the secession 

"of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
Tontroversy between the North and the South. He 
President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 

ted the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 

elegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 

1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 

derate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 

Shaven, with 2 Roman nose and a high receding 
ehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 

elodiows. He was the father of 14 children. 

The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 

obert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 

)Va.. and was born in 1790. She was delicate, and 

iedied in the White House, in 1842. She was an 
iscopalian. 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 

tor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 

per, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 

. Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
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The second Mrs, Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
jughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 
ne 26, 1844, in New York City. She was born on 
diners Island, near East Hampton, N. Y., in 
0, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
y that held manorial rights on that island. 
Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
gislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 
rles City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. 
her son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
rate veteran, former member of Congress and 
student under Gen. Robert E. Lee, died aged 81, 
. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher- 
ood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 
mgest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
10 at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. The second 
Mirs. Tyler was a Roman Catholic. 
Polk, 2a Democrat, was born in 
N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and died 
June 15, 1849. The name 
came from 
, @ farmer 


He was graduated at the university of North 
‘colina, practiced law in Tennessee; served in the 
slature and in Congress; elected Governor of 
essee in 1839. Referred to as ‘‘Napoleon of the 
mp,’’ he was speaker of the House of Repre- 
ntatives from 1835 to 1839 and was chosen Presi- 
t in 1844. He was a Methodist in his latter 
“Biel his hair long, and was democratic and 
fable. 

ee Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
ghter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 


. She was educated a 
foravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
- White House receptions. She was a handso 
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Woman of the Spanish type. Having no children, 
abba Polk, after her husband's death, adopted a 
Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
Gounty. Va.. Nov. 24, 1784, and died July 9, 1850. 
in the White House. From Virginia he had moved 
to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was 
elected to the presidency from Louisiana. His 
father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an American of- 
ficer in the Revolution. There is no official record 
at the Department of State or at the War renee 
ment of the date of Gen? Taylor's birth. In a letter 
dated at Maiamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated 
he was born Nov. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by 
=o cai fore gee _ Sept. 24, 1789. 
achary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be- 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War: elected 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was 
buried near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 
Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
Planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian name 
was Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died in 


1852 
daughter, Elizabeth (‘‘Betty’’) 


Her younger 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mistress 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow married 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson Davis. 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
“Stonewall” Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
General. He died in New York City, 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
County, N. ¥., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, 1874, 
was of English descent, the first of the name in 
the United States having been John, a mariner, of 
Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a 
pioneer log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y. 

illmore served apprenticeship as a wooi carder, 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in-a public 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. In 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 


and Haven. He served in the pce islatey eae ’ 


1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candi- 
date for Governor: State Comptroller in 1848 and 
in that same year was elected Vice-President. and 
a ea the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’s death, 
uly 9, - ? 


The letters to President Fillmore are with the 


Buffalo Historical Society, which has published 
the collection. Fillmore passed his last years in 
Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancelior of 
the University of Buffalo from the time of its 
founding in 1846 until his death. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born in 1798, died in 


i853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the ~ 
Rey. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga Cane Z 


N 


N. Y. She taught school in Cayuga County, 
in a backwoods district, and continued teach 


aiter Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fill- . 


more’s poor health, her daughter, Mary 
Abigail (born 1832, died 1854), was the White 
House mistress. Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Millard 


Powers Fillmore, was born in 1828 and died in 1889. — 


The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married in 
Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion 
Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, die 
and was a daughter of Charles Carmichael an 
Temperance Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and 
widow of Ezekiel C, McIntosh, a prominent mer- 
chant of Albany. She bore Fillmore no children. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
Friday, Nov. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, in Concord, N. H. He first 
saw the light in Hillsborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
in the Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 


State. : 

Franklin Pierce was graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1824; practiced law; served in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning 
in 1842 to resume his profession; a Brigadier Gen- 
erai in 1847, in the war with Mexico; elected 
President in 1852. 

After bis term he made a tour of Europe, Pierce 
was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 
notable ere ay Bk ane Episcopalian. He left 

n estate valued a 3 3 ; 
ors. Pierce, born in Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, president of Bowdoin College. Of the 
children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 
another at the age of four. and the youngest. 
Benjamin, 11 years of age, was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
in a railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 


Ap 
d in’ 1881, 
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James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
Pa., April 23, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, in 
Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868. 

He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
more, in the War of 1812; was graduated at Dick- 
inson College in 1809; practiced law; served in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the 
U. S. House of Representatives, from which he 
resigned in 1831, when President Jackson appointed 
him Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the 
UJ, S. Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he 
became Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
near Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
England; in 1856 he was elected President. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
has his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Ellicott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
a transcontinental trader, and lived in Mercers- 
purg. ‘Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
eyes, had been educated in a Roman Catholic school 
in Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 
palian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
father when she was nine. Thereafter she made 
her home with = tae uncle, and was with him in 

reer abroad. 

thie ham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
Feb. , 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled in 
Hingham, Mass. : i 

Samuel Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
smallpox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
third son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
decai (1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
1788), who had a son, Abraham (1744-1786), who 
had a son, Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father 
of Abraham, the Puesident. , 

The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Abraham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Pa.), was 
@ carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He puilt the Primitive Baptist Church in Gentry- 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Joseph’s 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi- 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. Nancy’s 
cousin, Miss Rose Ella Hanks, 84, daughter of 
Joseph Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in 1939. 
Lincoln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K. Harrison, 62, 
ae of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, Pa.,. 


The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
was married has been deeded to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky \by W. L. Clements of South Bend, 


 Ind., and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfield, 


Ky. The cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, 
Ky., from its original site in Beachland, Ky., on 
the banks of the Little Beech Fork, in Washington 
County. The cabin, enclosed in a brick church, 
built by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., now 
known as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in Pioneer 
Memorial State Park, was dedicated as a shrine, 
on June 12, 1931. : 

Abraham had a sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
Thomas. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham’s 
parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
Where his mother died in 1818. His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston, In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham's parents 
passed the rest of their lives. 

Research technicians of the National Park 
Service have found a record in the office of the 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license granted to 
William F. Berry to operate a tavern ‘‘under the 
name of Berry & Lincoln,’’ in New Salem, Ill. This 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, and sold 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio 


_ River from the Kentucky shore to the mouth of 


Anderson Creek; kept a general store in New 
Salem; served as an officer of volunteers in the 
Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster in New 
Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature 1834- 
1841; practiced law in Springfield, Ill.; in 1846 


elected to the House of Representatives and served 


one term; in 1858 debated aaly with Stephen A, 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign for re- 
election to the U. S, Senate; in 1860 elected Presi- 
Pee ent Linco wan shot Fridey ( 
residen ncoln was shot Friday (Good Friday), 
April 14, 1865, in Ford’s Theatre, Washington, e 
e performance of ‘‘Our American Cousin,” by 


ae ee en a nr hee 
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John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the neg 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26). 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near Frederick 
burg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crimp 
Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George — 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hangz 
after trial. The original plot was to assassinats 
the President, Vice-President, and certain membe 
of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed t@ 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his be 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln wy 
buried in Springfield, Ill. The coffin was part; 
opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body w 
there intact and again in 1901. 2 ; 

Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb, 
1865, that the South be compensated for the loi 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. T 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestiogy” 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revised 1 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettyy 
burg, Pa., on Nov. 19, 1863. The great battle ha 
been fought on July 1-3, 1863. ‘ 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fath 
brought forth on this continent a new nafiog 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propos 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, tes 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived az 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met oni 
great battlefield of that war. We have come ~ 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting 
place of those who here gave their lives that th: 
nation might live. It altogether fitting ar 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—y 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this groun 
The brave men, living and dead, who strug 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor pow 
to add or detract. The world will little note, n 
long remember, what we say here, but it can ney 
forget what they did here. It is for us the livin 
rather, to be dedicated here te the unfinished wo: 
which they who fought here have thus far so nob 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicate 
to the great task remaining before us—that fro 
these honored dead we take increased devotion:1 
that cause for which they gave the last full measui 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that thes 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this natio 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
and that government of the people, by the peopl 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made fiv 
autograph copies of the Gettysburg address, oné i 
Washington, before leaving; one for David Willi 
in Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills! 
a fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Eve 
for display at the New York Sanitary. Fair; and th 
fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian. 

Lincoln, as President, in Washington, was 
regular attendant at the New York Avenue Presb} 
terian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate 
the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn 
ings. He never formally joined a church or 
denomination. He was the tallest President. — 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U. S. Sti 
preme Court Justice David Davis, amounted t 
$110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,00 
& year and invested in Government securities. 
property was equally divided among the widow anu 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’), q 

Mrs. Linco, born in Lexington, Ky., in 1818 
died in 1882, was one of six children of Robew 
Smith Todd, a pioneer settler, by his first witd 
Eliza Parker. By his second wife, Betsy Humphrey 
he had nine children. Her half-sister, Emille Todo | 


became the wife of Brig. Gen. Bi i elm 

of the Confederate Ara who was’ killed Sept, 
1863, at the Battle of Chickamaugua. Lincoln an 
pas oad had ee 
ey quarreled, and the marriage was posts| 
boned. \ Within a few weeks of the pees oy 
Sateen oes a eee of bitter attacks 
: &S & 
sanatorium. or a time in 1875 in a meni 
fter Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was am 
Praised at $77,555, i ; ~ 
fold bonds. of which $72,000 was in Ug ; 

he Lincoln children, William Wallace di 

1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. daca nals 
Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died o« 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincolt: 
born in Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law a 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary c 
War 3 ribs ,Carfield Cabinet, then Minister # 
, and la ; Tesidem 

of we ne ae a aes car eae nem é ; 
Obert T. coln was found ‘ull 
26, 1926, in his home. Manchenety Ve. rete wale 
buried in the National Cemetery, in Arlington, 
across the Potomac River from Washington, | 
had turned over to the U. S. government more tha 
eg ie res eee from Aaa Lincoln, 
apers, pam) ti Sp 
clippings—all to be kept sealed ink cna Library 


a wedding in Jan., 18 


ress until 21 years after the donor’ 
Widow, Mrs. Ma mae din 


ily 31, 1875. 
ter at old Casso’s Inn, in Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
'@ Mohnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
m. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
4 of eight years, and was chained to a table and 
“pair of shears. with no chance for play or school. 
father died when he was five. He ran away 
fom the tailor after six years of slavery, and mi- 
f d to Tennessee. He was 3 Methodist. 
»in the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
458 black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
nen Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
age W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
ie only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
ho was also Vice-President and President of the 
Bited States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fore studying law. When Johnson was elected 
prnor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
selected iron to his own liking, and with 
ge and hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
er his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
a tailor to give him Pepper’s measurements. 
Rected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
@ sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
Ste capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
ished the garment. 
¥hen Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
io taught him to write. 
= His first political office was Alderman in Greene- 
le, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor; in_1835 entered 
. egislature; in 1843 elected to the U.S. House of 
ipresentatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 
id served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
Mennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
ere he was 2 Union man; appointed by President 
fcoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
elected on the National Union Party ticket; 
feeded to ‘the presidency on the death of 
coln, April 15, 1865. 
ident Johnson was impeached by the House 
resentatives for having removed without the 
mate’s consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
‘on other charges. He was tried by the Senate, 
ich voted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquittal; as 
S-thirds vote was necessary for conviction the 
achment failed, and he was acquitted May 


1868. 
fn 1875 he was again elected to the Senate from 


mnessee. 
de was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
id of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
S buried in Greeneville. His one-room log house 
re, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
Mght by the State of Tennessee and has been 
osed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- 
setion. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
her personal belongings. 
Johnson, born in Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
1876, was the only daughter of a widow ina 
ntain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
Gighter, Martha, born in 1828, educated in 
‘getown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
i Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
ite House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
fer daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
F Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, 
. By Stover she had three children. 
es S. Grant, (originally Hiram Ulysses 
), a Republican, of English descent, the 
sneer in America being Matthew Grant, who 
tle in 1630, at Dorchester, Mass., was born 
int Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and died 
ancer on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, 
July 23, 1885. Grant’s Tomb overlooks the 
in New York City. 
was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. 
t, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson. Upon fe- 
ng at the Military Academy at West Point for 
jon, he signed his name on the descriptive 
cadets as Ulysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
das Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
officials records. ¢ 
S. Grant worked as a boy on his father’s 
a; was graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military 
ny; served as an officer under Generals 
¥ Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
h Mexico; resigned in. 1854 after service in 
nia, from the army, and was a farmer and 
ate dealer in St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his 
hardware and 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War he dr 
Yolunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of ine 
21st Illinois Regiment by Goy. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Fort Donelson, he was made a ajor 
General; captured ie | July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863; in 1864 
Was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 
Congress commissioned him General of the Army. 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in. 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in i880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate him 
for President, after 36 ballots; in 1884 lost his 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, New 
York City bankers, but made another by writing 
his memoirs. He was a Methodist. The four-room 
cabin in which he was born, in Point Pleasant, on 
the Ohio River, 22 miles up from Cincinnati, has 
been restored, a part of the Grant Memorial Park. 

Mrs. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, was a 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, a 
son of a Revolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent 
(born in St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died in New York 
City (April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in 
California Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse R. 
(civil engineer, died in Los Altos, Calif., June 8, 
1934, aged 76); and Nellie. The last named became 
the wife of Aigernon Sartoris, of London. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Minister to 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York City 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a general officer 
in the war with Spain. 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married in 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother was a 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
Sartoris, then a widow, became'the wife of Frank 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Post- 
master General in Cleyeland’s Administration. She 
died in Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Re- 
Publican, was born, a posthumous child, in Dela~ 
ware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart disease, 
in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother was 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He was graduated 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 
began to practice in Freemont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; served as a (Union) Brevet Major 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated for 
Congress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
1876 was the Republican candidate for President. 

The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed an 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, five Repre- 
sentatives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, who, by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of 
these States in favor of Gen. Hayes, and he was 
seated by a margin of one vote. 

He was a descendant of,George Hayes, a Scot, 
who settled in 1680 in Windsor, Conn. Hayes 
attended the Methodist Church, but never joined 
the denomination. 

The Hayes papers and his library of Americana 
are in Fremont in the Hayes Memorial. 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddavghter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Ky. She refused to per- 
mit wine to be served in the White House; was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children; 
Birchard A. (1853-1926); Webb C. fipptcteeays 
Rutherford P. (1858-1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863): 
George C. (1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. 
(1871-1923); Manning F. 1873-1874). 

James A, Garfield, a Republican, yborn on his 
father’s farm in Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died in 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, in turn a descendent of Maturin 
Ballou, one of the co-proprietors of the Providence 
Colony. His father, Abram Garfield, was a native 
pail York, who pioneered in 1830 to the Ohio 
wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘‘The Disciples’; was graduated in 
1856 at Williams College; president (1857-1861) of 
the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, O., admitted to the 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
a Major General in the Union Army in the Civ: 
War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a seal 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 
until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. Senate 
to succeed Allen G. Thurman. 

In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 

urated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
Potomac Railway 
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t +, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried in 

; Gisveland O. Guiteau was convicted of murder 

Fy and was hanged at the jail in Washington, June 
30, 1882. : ip 

‘The assassination was linked to the “Half- 

Breed” quarrel in Republican politics in New York 

State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 

Conkling and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. 


nate. 
Garfield was burly and strong. The Garfield 
papers are in Mentor, O. He was a member of 
the Disciples Sect. y 
Mrs. Garfield was Lucretia Rudolph and was 
: born in 1832, and died in 1918. She and Garfield 
y were schoolmates, and she became his wife when 
he was President of the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, 
"i O. Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, 
} of Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathanial Greene. 

é Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer. be- 

us came President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
velt; Abram becdme an architect; Irvin McDowell, 

fi @ lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

i 

i 

ir 


ay Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
; who became President when Garfield died, was 
porn in Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5. 1830, and died in New 
York City, Noy. 18, 1886. He was a son of the 
Rey. William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of an 
j old New Hampshire family. . 
; He was graduated at Union College in 1848; 
4 taught school in Pownall, Vt., studied law. in 
' New York City, helped organize in 1861 the New 
York State Militia, and when the Civil War began 
was appointed Quartermaster General and equipped 
State troops for service at the front; in 1871 was 
appointed Collector of the Port of New York, and 
served until 1878, when President Hayes removed 
him for political reasons. 

In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
he was a leader in the fight at the Republican 

. National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
third term, and in the interests of harmony was 
put on the ticket for Vice-President. 

Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried in 
Albany, N. ¥Y. He wus an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died in 1880, before her 
“husband became President, was a Virginian, born 
in 1837, in Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 
Commander William Lewis Herndon of the Navy. 

The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, 
who died in infancy; Chester Alan Arthur Jr., born, 
1865, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born 

‘1871, who became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur’s 
Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born in Caldwell, 

t. J., March 18, 1837, died in Princeton, N. J., 
. June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in 
1635. A later ancestor, Gem. Moses Cleveland, 
founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. .Grover’s 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Caldwell. His mother was Ann Neale, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish 
birth, and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was 
named after. the Rey. Stephen Grover, his father’s 
predecessor in Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen’’ 
while a lad in Fayetteville, N. Y. 
___ When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store in Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, in the New York City In- 
stitution for the Blind; made up a herd book for 
his uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder, in Black 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law in Buffalo and was 
admitted to\.the bar in 1859; in 1863 became 
pred erp District Attorney of Erie County; defeated 
for District Attorney in 1865, but was elected 
Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; 
in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 was 
elected President; defeated in 1888; élected again 


in_ 1892. 
_Early in July, 1893, according to Dr. J: 
‘Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer a 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long 
_Island Sound. The entire upper section of one jaw 
Was removed; other paits of the growth were eut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an 
artificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. 
After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
in Princeton, and he was buried there. On the 
change of control of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York, he was made a trustee. He 
_was fond of hunting and fishing and was a Pres- 


Before the marriage, the mistress of th Te 
tive Mansion was the President's youngest eee 
_. Rose Blizabeth Cleveland Anolder sister, Margaret. 
' born in Caldwell, Oct, 28, 1838, became the wife of 


Norval B. Bacon, an architect, and died in Tong 
March 5, 1920 vcland had Ave ehilareis male 
n’ velan R 3 

ered ~ Folsom, and Fraid 


ene cy Marion, Richard 
rover. . ae 
Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, — 


Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeo 
Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was borm 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died in Ind= 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from: 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of JJ 
Scott Harrison a son of President William Bd 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is tr: 
to Pocahontas. Benjamin’s mother -was Eliza 
F. Irwin. i 
He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; — 
graduated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted 
practice law in 1853 in Cincinnati; elected in = 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; Tai: 
volunteers and served as a Union General in} 
Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in 
@ member of the Mississippi River Commissions 
1881 elected from Indiana to the United Sty 
Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892: 
nominated but was defeated. ; 
Harrison was an elder in the Presbytes 
Church in Indianapolis. He was_ short, D 
astute, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp & 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. t. 
The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born in Oxfej 
O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 11%) 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Mi 
University, later President of Oxford Seming 
She was a musician .and painter, the first 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. } 
Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining eng 
and journalist, was graduated at Lafayette (Hi 
College. Her daughter, Mary, married James 
McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She 
Oct. 28, 1930, in Greenwich, Conn. 
Second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary 58 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harri/ 
and widow of Walter Erskine i la 


diedi 


Dimmick, a. law 
who died of typhoid, in New York City in 1882. 
was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and 
spent two years at the White House during 
aunt’s life. The ex-president married her in I 
York City. By the second wife Harrison had 
child, Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In = 
she married James Blaine Walker, jr., a gr 
nephew of James G. Blaine. 4 
William McKinley, a Republican, was bo. 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died in Buffalo, N. 
Sept. 14,1901. He was of Highland Scottish desea 
but his ancestors lived long in Ireland’ bes 
settling in York County, Pa. His father was Willfl 
McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces in NiWj 
O., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish 1 
age, whose family settled in Westmoreland Cou 


nn 


McKinley was the seventh of nine children. | 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and tam 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the G 
War, ang came out a Major; studied law and p 
ticed in Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting » 
torney of Stark County; in 1876 elected to 
House of Representatives and served until 11 
except for a short time in 1884 when a con 
unseated him; elected Governor, 1891; re-elec# 
on ane elected President in 1896; re-electedk 


American Exposition, Buffalo 
died Sept. 14, at the home of 


ree Speen 
and, who emigra 
with his wi 4 


aon ee bh 
e Port, 
Maj. James 8. Bulloch, of Roswen, Gao 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard travele 
Europe: served 1882-1884 in the New York St 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ran# 
an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New ¥ 
City in 1886; Police ‘Commissioner: a member! 
the National Civil Service Commission: Assié t 
Secretary of the Navy (April 19, 897-May 10, 189 


were 
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gning to organize with rath Leonard Wood 
i S. Cavalry (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), 
served in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
and of which he became Colonel: elected 
‘nor of New York 1898; elected Vice-President 
1900 and became President In 1901 on McKinley’s 
S mation, taking the oath of office in Buffalo, 
—¥.; elected president in 1904; hunted in 
st Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for President on 
ogressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited 

# explored South America, 1913-1914. He was 
youngest President and the first to travel out- 
a United States when he went to Panama 


Osevelt brought about the nomination of Taft 
Succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 
mem President Taft’s Attorney General charged 
& U.S. Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing 
ennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the 
interests had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. 
Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran 
st him as an independent candidate; the Re- 
aa vote was split, and Wilson was elected 
Was an author, and fond of athletics. He 
ved the Nobel peace prize in 1906. 
Be was shot and wounded in Milwaukee, Wis., 
14, 1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Re- 
med Dutch Church. He was buried in Oyster 
Wy. His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), 
mn in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, in New York City. 
Was an uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
%. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
“George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, 
Boston; she and her husband's mother died in 
York City on Feb. 14, 1884. 
only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who, in 
in the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
h, @ Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
publican Representative in Congress. A child, 
salina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
faker of the House of Representatives, died at 
sage of 61 on April 9, 1931. 
mhe second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
»Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
row, daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude 
ler Carow, of New York City. She was born in 


"y 


« 


y this union there were five children—Theodore 
)who was a Brigadier General in World War II 
@ who died at the age of 56 in Normandy, 
mee, July 12, 1944; Kermit, a Major in World 
r II who died on active duty in Alaska on June 
he 1943, at the age of 53; Ethel Carow (Mrs. 

shard Derby), Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. 
® last named, an aviator in Europe in World 
ar I was killed in action and was buried where 
ll. Theodore, Jr.,.who served as Lieutenant 
el in the World War, was Assistant Secretary 
‘the Navy under Harding and under Coolidge; 
(unsuccessfully for Governor of New York State 
‘ d ter was appointed Governor of 
and, in 1932, Governor General of the 


Be 5, 1aei> the son, ot Alphonso 
icinnati, Sept. 15, > e son_ 0: iphonso 
ut and the Natter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
sy, and was a brother of Henry W. and Horace 
t, and a half-brother of the late Charles P. 
the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of 


ont. ; 
honso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
ney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
er to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
nt Arthur. 
¥ was graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 
B at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
© in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; 
istant (plage en Aiorsey Macha 4G ree e 
' Solicitor, ; Judge nna juperior 
q 1887-1890; U.S. Solicitor General, 1890-1892; 
S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
ol of the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900. 
ident of the U. S. Philippine Commission, 
-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, 1901- 
in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo 
the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
velt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
‘a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
Suba, Panama and the Philippines. 
ft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
slection in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
ity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
6s Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
eb. 3, 1930, in Asheville, N. C. 
eft Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
m, to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
" The body lay in state, on March 11, under 
Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
y honors, ~ the National Cemetery, 


: Eepote was estimated at $350,000 personalty 
$135,000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian. He was 
‘portly and affable. The Taft papers are in the 


of Congress. 
a Taft, who died on May 22, 1943, at the age 
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of 81, was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a daugh- 
ter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet Collins. 
She was one of eight children, a musician and a 
founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her father 
Was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. Mrs. 
i was = pcrerenon. 
er only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, wi: 

ek “ae J. jens Sh a professor at Bae 

' er sons are Robert Alph 
Charles Phelps Taft, oa Phonso Taft and 

eodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born 
Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3, load, 
in Washington. He was a son of a Presbyterian 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Janet 
Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyterian 
minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a Pres- 
byterian, of Ulster Ireland, who settled in Phila- 
delphia in 1807, and became a printer, marrying, 
in 1808, a girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, who 
had come across the Atlantic in the same ship 
ey nat 

Son was graduated at Princeton University, 
1879; in law at the University of Virginia i 
1881; and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1886. He practiced law in Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence and 
fouenal economy at Princeton University, 1890- 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princeton 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912, 
re-elected in 1916. ; : 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germany, 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it the coy- 
erent of the League of Nations. The treaty and 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the Allies 
in Europe, but were rejected by the U. S. Senate, 
In campaigning in the West to arouse public 
sentiment for the treaty, the President was partly 
Paralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. 26, 1919. 

In the first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wilson 
left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifesto 
signed by 39 senators warned him against locking 
the League of Nations covenant with the peace 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote in the 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was 49 for, 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, would 
have been enough to reject. The opposition was 
led by Senators Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, William E. Borah of Idaho, and Hiram John- 
son of California. - i 

The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to him in 
1919. Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed 
in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, Washing- 
ton. His estate was valued at more than $600,000. 
His papers were given, in Oct. 1939, to the Library 
of Congress. 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, of 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was_a sister of Prof. 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and a 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Margaret 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the White 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor 
R., who there became the second wife of William 

McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 

m; and Jessie W., who also there married, Noy. 
25, 1913, Francis B. bar fd a lawyer, & member of 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 
1933, in Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wilson 
died in the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of three 
sisters, she inherited a fortune from her first 
husband, and was mistress of the White House 
during the last of the first and all of the second 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied him to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion 
in all of his travels in, Europe and the United 
States, and was with him when he was stricken 
in the West. 

Warren G. Harding, a Republican, was born in 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, and died in San Francisco, 
Aug. 2, 1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tyron 
Harding and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He 
studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 
1884 became connected with the Daily Star in 
Marion, O., and later owned and edited the paper, 
selling it shortly before his death. He was a 
Baptist. 


He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in 1920. 

The Conference for the Limitation of Armaments 
was held a — ge tg! cv in Washington, 
beginning on Nov. 11, : , 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier. He was buried in Marion. 

His estate, ter et hte ices newspaper, Was 

lly appraised a ,566. 
ae sf ading, Florence Kling, born Aug. 15, 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion 
hardware merchant and later a banker. Her 
family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding’s first hus- 
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' thus engaged, in this country, Australia, 
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band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she hada son, 
Marshall agence De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died in 
Marion, Noy. 21, 1924, She left an estate estimated 
at $350,000. a 

Calvan Coolidge, a Republican, was born. in 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 
80, in Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with 
his wife. Mary. from England and settled in Cam- 
bridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1630. 95: 

Coolidge was graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 
admitted to practice law, 1897, in Northampton, 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
1901; cierk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908: Mayor of Northampton, 1 10-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
dent of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetis, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; 
elected Vice-President in 1920, and became Presi- 
dent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was 
sworn by his father, Col. John Coolidge, 
family homestead, in Plymouth Notch, early 
in the morning of Aug. 3. A question was raised 
as to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge being 
only a State officer (Justice of the Peace). There- 
fore, a second oath was taken, on Aug. 
A. A. Hoehling, then a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was eiected 
President in 1924, for the full term. On retirement 
he returned to Northampton (Mass.), where he 
died, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jan. 5, 
1933, at ‘The Beeches,” an estate which he had 
bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, he 
was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 
by his wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
said he had suffered from .indigestion. There 
was no autopsy. The certificate of the family 
doctor stated the cause of death as ‘‘probably 
coronary thrombosis,” which means that a blood 
clot stopped the heart. He was buried in Ply- 
mouth, Vt. He was a Congregationalist. 

Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House 
Dec. 20, 1926, left his estate to his wife. His 
papers are with the Library of Congress. 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan. 3, 
1879, in Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a o- 
erat, and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 
Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge was grad- 
uated at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
then taught at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton. 

Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 
1906, was graduated at Amherst College in 1928; 
and Calvin Collidge, jr., born in 1908, died in 
Washington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on 
Sept. 23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. 
John H. Trumbull of Connecticut. 

Her! Clark Hoover, a Republican, was de- 
Scended from Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, 
the Palatinate, came to America in 1738, settling in 
Pennsylvania, later migrating to Maryland, and 
from there to North Carolina. His son, John 
Hoover, moved from North Carolina to Ohio. 
John Hoover’s son, Jesse Hoover (1799-1856), sét- 
tled in West Branch, Iowa, 1854, and was Herbert 
Hoover’s great grandfather. His grandfather was 
Eli Hoover (1820-1892). His father, Jesse Clark 
Hoover (1847-1880), married Hulda Randall Mint- 
horn (1848-1883). Herbert Hoover was born in 
West Branch, Aug. 10, 1874. 

Hoover's ancestors were Quakers and such is 
he; his father was a blacksmith. Left an orphan 
in ghildhood, Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan 
on a farm in Iowa, later with an Uncle Laban 
Miles, Osage Indian Agent in Indian Territory, 
and then with a third uncle, John Minthorn in 
ee. aged ae are 
_ Hoover’s education began in the public schools 
in West Branch, and in Oregon, a was fin- 
ished at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
which he entered when it first opened in the fali 


of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and was 


graduated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou 


Henry, daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, 


Calif. 

As an undergraduate he worked w 
Arkansas and the United States Geological survers: 
and in the mines in California. In 1896 he began 
his career aS @ mining engineer, and to 1914 was 


bo tas ee fon of thi h ae 
e outbreak o: e war he was in 

furtherance of the participation of fotcian wore 
ments in the celebration of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, to be held in San Francisco. With 
the declaration of war he was made Chairman of 
the American Relief Committee at London, and 
subsequently was the head of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium; U. S. Food Administrator, Aug 
1917-June, 1919, member War Council, and various 


_ commissions. 


He was Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28: served 
in many other public capacities. 
Hoover in February 1938, was quoted as say- 


egies Relief Program 


charities, part to supplement salaries of per 
who scalar ea a eae aed Fgge oe bape ¥ 
men id less than he tho they wo 

Stes Hooves was born in Waterloo, lows, 
March 29, 1875, died Jan. 7, 1944, daughtew 
Charles D. Henry, 2 banker and man of ma 
who died in 1938. Because of the mother’s 
health, the Henrys moved first to Whittier, 1 
Angeles County, Calif., and then to Monterey, # 
state. Mrs. Hoover attended Stanford Univer 
went, as a bride, in 1899, to China, and took : 
with her mend a defense of Tientsin In 
Boxer outbreak of 1 at 

The Hoovers had two children, Herbert ce 
Allan. The former is married, and has chila 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopaig 
She and her husband were married in Montere 
the Roman Catholic mission there. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on} 
family estate in Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, $0 
James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and 
Delano, who died Sept. 7, 1941, and a as 
descendant im the. eighth generation of © 
Martenszan van Rosenvelt, or Roosevelt, wh 
rived in New Amsterdam about 1649 from se 
where in Holland and married Jannetje Same 
They died in 1660, leaving five minor children 
youngest of whom, Nicholas, baptized in 
Amsterdam in September, 1658, settled at Esc 
now Kingston, and there married Heyltje Ban 
sen. In 1690 he was back in New York wher iy 
ee an Alderman, first in 1700, and agail 

15. 7 


From Nicholas’s second son, Johannus {/ 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore RooseyeH 
descended. 

From Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James () 
1692), i runs to Franklin D. Roose 
through Isaac (born 1726), James (born 1760), 7 
(born 1790), who set up the family estate in 1 
Park, and James (born 1828} died Dec. 8, 1900)' 

Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard im 19045 
attended Columbia Law School; took the Bar 
amination, and was admitted to the bar. In 193 
was elected as a Democrat to the N. Y. Senate ~ 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, andid 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a dele 
to the Democratic National Convention, m B& 
more and supported the nomination of Wooo 
Wilson, who, in_ 1913, appointed him Assis 
Secretary of the Navy. He was in Europe on # 
inspection July-Sept., 1918, and was there aga. 
charge of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.-> 
1919. He was an Episcopalan. | 

At the Democratic National Convention in 1 
Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nom 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M 
of Ohio. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York 
the seconding speech for him. After his é 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 

In August, 1921, while at his summer hom 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken | 
infantile paralysis, which left him with his: 
paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutche 
walk with the use of canes and with steel ba 
fitted to his legs. The healing waters of Wi 
Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he establill 
the Foundation there to help sufferers with 


| means to obtain treatment. He had been a te 


player and a swimmer. 
He was elected governor of New York in 
and was re-elected in 1930. ; 


in 
Hou 
Tex. Roosevelt spoke in Smith’s favor, calling 
The nomination was! 


velt campaigned for the 
his first administration laid the foundations 
beral aid to the unemployex 


rst Presi 
third time. i ae : 
On Aug. 14, 1941, President Roosevelt 4 


1936. He was renomi 4 10 9 
elected——the fi ant Soe * 
i 


7 
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dy with Prime Minister Winton Churchill of 
Britain, an eight-point statement of prin- 
2 ipa which became known as the Atlan- 


Dec. 8, 1941, he appeared before a joint 
h of Congress and asked for a declaration 
against Japan. 

President and Churchill closed in Casa- 
, in French Morocco a 10-day conference 
‘on Jan, 24, 1943, in which they mapped a 
d Nations offensive aimed at what the Pres- 
‘called the ‘‘unconditional surrender’’ of the 
President and 

i¢ President and Churchill closed on Aug. 
43, the Anglo-American War Conference at 
Sete nen 

by mt, Roosevelt and Generalissimo 
g Kai-shek held a four-day conference in 
Africa, ending Nov. 26, 1943, at which an 
freement was reached on future military opera- 
ims against Japan. 

-At Tehran, Iran (Persia), at a conference, Nov. 
psDec. 1. 1943, the President, Churchill and 
femier Joseph Stalin of Russia, agreed to ‘“‘work 
er in the war and in the peace that will 


| Pearl Harbor, July 26, 1944, Roosevelt 
@ three-day conference with Gen. Douglas 
thur, Southwest Pacific Allied Commander, 
dmiral Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the 
Pacific Fleet. While there he reviewed the 


On Aug. 3, 1944, the President visited an Aleutian 
ands base. He returned to the United States at 
INerton, Wash., Aug. 12. 

gu Nov. 7, 1944, Roosevelt was elected to 
fourth term as President; he was inaugurated 


, 20, 1945. 
bon Feb. 4, 1945, he conferred at Yalta in the 
mimea, with Mr. Churchill and Stalin. He 
@s then in broken health. On his return to 
tshington (March 1, 1945) he appeared before 
Moint session of Congress and made a report on 
§ Yalta Conference. Soon thereafter he went 
Warm Springs, Ga, where, on April 12, 1945, 
Mlied at the age of 63. He had been stricken 
% cerebral hemorrhage, passing from uncon- 
pusness to death on the 83rd day of his fourth 
. No member of the family was present in 
rm Springs at the time of death, so unexpected 
Sit. He had complained of a “terrible head- 
s”’ to an artist who was sketching his por- 
then became unconscious. The body was 
to the White House, where, on April 14, 
services were held. The body then was 
by special train to the Roosevelt estate in 
8 Park, N. Y., and there buried in the hedge- 
esed garden, in the presence of members of 
family, the Supreme Court, members of Con- 
, the diplomatic corps and heads of govern- 


es. 
yelt—Before her marriage, on March 
, she was Miss Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of 
. ¥., daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, 
brother of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
She was educated in private schools and 


geational, soc: ee 
i§ Made many speeches. 
2 of the woman’s division of the New York 
Mocratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
ities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
28, and vice-president of the New York State 
ie of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 
S outdoor life. In Camden, Me., Feb. 8, 1943, 
“received the Indian name ‘‘Ow-du-sees-ul’”’— 
pan “Princess of Many Trails,’ in a Penob- 
tribal induction ceremony after she had spon- 
the first of a series of wooden barges to be 
iched by the Camden Shipbuilding and Ma- 
ways Corporation. Princess Watawaso of 
i Penobscots placed a band of wampum around 
"First Lady’s head as Mrs. Roosevelt was 
mally made a member of the old Maine Indian 
and then the princess said: ‘“‘My song is for 
rotection on your many trails.’’ Mrs. Roose- 
944, made 2 good will tour by plane, of 
American Republics in South America 


18, 1944, 
y of the 
unity property. 
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Franklin D., Jr., married, Jun Miss 
Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, ian 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 

Clark, of Nahant, Mass. They have two children, 

Haven, the older, and Anne, born Dec. 15, 1943” 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 

B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 

marr ed, ,2an- 18, 1935, to John, Boettiger of 

A 12-acre tract on the Roosevel 
Park, was deeded to the United States Goveamaae 
in July, 1939, as the site of a library to house more 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive's documents 
and manuscripts, \ncluding. his personal papers as 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Nav 
Governor of New York and President. The build- 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial style. 

in 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assurance So- 
ciety of London sold to the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,000 
policy on the life of Roosevelt, ; 

Mr. Roosevelt left a gross estate of $1,821,887 and 
son ie ee “i ea The estate included 

20, o him 
Delano Rooseyelt. ye One, 

Harry S Truman, who had been elected to the 
Vice Presidency, became President April 12, 1945 
on the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He 
had been a member of the United States Senate, 
having been elected as a Democrat from Missouri 
on Nov. 6, 1934, and reelected on Nov. 5, 1940, His 
second term would have ended on Jan. 3, 1947. 
In the Senate, in June, 1944, just prior to his 
nomination for the Vice Presidency by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, he was chairman of 
the special committee entrusted with the investi- 
gation of the National Defense Program. He also 
was a member of the special committee to in- 
vestigate the U. S. Civil Service System, and was 
on six other committees, including those dealing 
with Appropriations, Interstate Commerce, and 
Military Affairs. In the inquiry dealing with ex- 
penditures in the national defense, excessive 
profits were charged to have been made by con- 
tractors, particularly in the construction of army 
camps. His speeches in the Senate did not rise 
to oratorical heights but were viewed as indicating 
a plain spoken man. That was his reputation, ac- 
cording to the correspondents in the press gal- 
lery. He had no legislative experience before go- 
ing to Washington. From 1922 to 1924 he served 
for two years as a judge in the Jackson County 
(Mo.) Court. He was defeated for reelection, al- 
though he was under the political sponsorship of 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of Missouri. 
Later, Truman was elected presiding judge of the 
court and served from 1926-1934. The court 
supervision of the spending of $60,000,000 for ad- 
ministrative purposes, building and road con- 
struction. This was his first step toward goy- 
ernmental and administrative functions. He at- 
tended the Kansas City Law School 1923-1925. 

He was a student at the Field Artillery School 
(Fort Sill), Okla., 1917-18, and served as a Cap- 
tain, Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, U. S. Army, 
in World War I; was in combat at St. Mihiel, in- 
cluding service under fire. He has been a Colonel, 
Field Artillery, U. S. Army Reserve Corps since 
1927. a ge ta Oe oe pe Ca 
as early as an en es 
ae but was turned down because of bad eye- 
sight. ; 

Harry S Truman—his middle initial is an 
alphabetical ornament—was born May 8, 1884, in 
Lamar, Mo., the son of John Anderson and Martha 
Ellen (Young) Truman. His grandparents had 
come from Shelby County, Ky. His grandfather 
was Anderson Shippe Truman; his wife’s grand- 
father was Solomon Young. The _ President’s 
middie initial was no memorial to either Shippe 
or Solomon, but an anonymous compromise. The 
Presidential oath was administered to him as 
Harry S Truman. 

President Truman attended the tripartite con- 
ference in the Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, Germany, 
July 17-Aug. 2, 1945, which established a Council 
of Foreign Ministers, representing the United 
States, Great Britain, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Prance and China. The Council was 
established to continue the necessary work for the 
peace settlement and to take up other matters 
referred to it from time to time by the Govern- 
ments composing it. 

President Truman arrived by plane in Mexico 
City March 3, 1947, on a three-day good neighbor 
visit to President Miguel Aleman. While in Mex- 
ico, he placed a wreath on the monument to the 
youthful heroes of the Battle of Chapultepec in 
1847 during the Merican-American War, the first 
high United States official to do so. f 

In the first state visit to Canada by any Chief 
Executive of the United States, President Tru- 
man was the guest of Governor General Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis at Ottawa, June 10-12, 1947. 
Previous visits by Presidents while in office had 
been ‘‘informal.’’, He addressed a joint session of 
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the Canadian Parliament, urging that the two 
countries cooperate in carrying out his doctrine 
of aiding weaker nations the world over which 
sought political and economic independence. 

Mrs. Truman was born Feb. 13, 1885, in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the eldest of four children and 
the only daughter of David Willock Wallace. 
Christened Elizabeth Virginia, she is known to her 
family and friends as ‘‘Bess.’’ She and Mr. Tru- 
man attended the same grade and high schools in 
Independence, both being graduated in 1901. While 
they were still in the fifth grade, young Harry 
began carrying her schoolbooks for her. After her 
graduation, Mrs. Truman attended Barstow, a 
girls’ preparatory school in Kansas City, Mo., for 
a@ year. She and Mr. Truman were married June 
28, 1919, soon after he returned from overseas. 

When in 1934 her husband was elected to the 
United States Senate, she went to Washington 


with him and, beginning in 1941, after 
become chairman of the Special Committ 
Investigate the National Defense Program, | 
as his secretary first at a salary of $2,400 
and later at $4,500 a year. He called her his 
adviser, saying he never wrote a speech wi 
going over it with her and never made 2 

cisions unless she was in on them. After her 
band succeeded to the Presidency, she emer 
from her comparatively quiet sphere of life 

took her place as the official hostess to the dilj 
mats, statesmen and plain folks who call at 

White House. She shows remarkable endurance 
a handshaker at official receptions, a quality wly 
she ascribes to her early devotion to tennis. | 
and the President have a daughter, Marge 
(born in 1924), who ha$ embarked on a careeig 
a concert singer. Mrs. Truman and her hated 
are Episcopalians. Her husband is a Baptis 


The White House 


The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylyania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 

_ and grounds cover an area of about 16 acres. The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
west terraces, and the Executive Oflice. 

The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. It has four fioors. The east and west 
terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 
is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 
on the east side of the main building. It is used as 
an entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 
long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and a 
few smail offices for members of the household staff. 

The Hast Wing is a 3-story structure about 156 
feet long and 82 feet wide, at the east end of the 
East Terrace. It was erected after the declaration 
of war in 1942 to provide additional office space. It 
is the main entrance for the public and for all 
social functions heid in the White House. The oil 
portrait of Rachael Jackson, wife of President An- 
drew Jackson, was hung in the new east wing on 
April 15, 1943. 

The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
the office force of the President. In May, 1937, 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the 
President's secretaries could call an armed guard 
at an_instant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
tive, Office. : 

The White House was closed to the public (Oct. 
1, 1946) to permit extensive repairs. 

The design of the White House proper and the 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much 
admired by architects. The exterior walls of the 
building are constructed of light gray sandstone 
from quarries on Aquia Creek, Virginia, and were 
Painted white in the course of the reconstruction 
after the fire in 1815. 

The White House was the first public building 
erected in Washington, the corner-stone having 
been laid on October 13, 1792. in the presence of a 
distinguished company of citizens and officials, 
Which did not. however, include President Wash- 
ington. The site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 
the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 
city, and was approyed by Washington. The 
architect was James Hoban, a native of Ireland 
who resided for some years in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The White House was first occupied by President 
and Mrs. John Adams in November. 1800, aithough 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish 
i East Room, had not been completed at that 

es 

On August 24, 1814, the building was burned by 
the British forces which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the 
' walls. The work of reconstruction was commenced 

in the spring of 1815, and President Monree moved 
in during December, 1217. The south portico was 
completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 
_ The East Room—The walls of this room are 
covered with wood panelling, enameled: the orna- 
mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set in the walls 


The President’s Salary 


The salary of the President of the United States 
was the cause of discussion in the First Congress 
in view of the fact that the Constitution declared 
that the President should receive compensation for 
his services. Washington had notified his fellow 
citizens that he desired no salary. The limits sug- 
etc in Congress ranged from $15,000 to $70,000. 
The salary was finally placed at $25,000 and this 
remained the compensation wae President Grant’s 
second term (March 3, 1873), when it was increased 
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are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Broth 
sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aes 
fables. On both the east and west sides of thet) 
are two mantels of colored marble. with miiru 
over them. The room is lighted by three ¢ 
chandeliers, and by four bronze standards bea) 
electric lights, which are placed at the four corm 
of the room. The window draperies are of he 
crimson silk damask. The floor is oak ; 

The Green Room—The wall covering and curt 
in this room are of green silk damask. The w 
marble mantel. together with that in the 
Room, was originally in the State Dining Ra 
having been purchased in England. a | 

The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is + 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proport 
The wall covering above the white enameled wai 
coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curt; 
are of the same material. The mantel is of w 
marble. and the floor is of ocak. In this room 
President receives foreign diplomats and guests 
State dinners and receptions. _ A 

The Red Room has a white enameled wainsco' 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk dam 
and an oak floor. The white marble mante 
duplicate of that in the Green Room. 

The State Dining Room is used for all li 
dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfo: 
100 guests. The walls from floor to ceiling a 
Paneled and carved oak, and the window cw 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucec 
elaborately decorated. The chimney piece 
atone. and the chandelier and wall branc 
silver. } 

An Air Raid Shelter, built under the Wy 
House to protect President Roosevelt and his” 
ily, was begun on Jan. 1942, and was cx 
pleted in 3 months, at a cost of about $65,! 
The architect was Lorenzo Winslow. There 
also dug a tunnel from the White House 
Treasury Building. Both the shelters,’ said b 
designer to be capable of resisting a direc 
from a 500-pound bomb, and perhaps a 1,\! 
pounder, and,the tunnel are entered by Wass 
the basement from the east wing of the W 
House. They are not connected directly. 

Employes had gas masks and machine guns 
were placed at intervals on the White House 1 
Scores of military policemen were distrib 
around the grounds and outside the iron fex 
The soldier guards and gunners were Temol 
however, after the end of World War II. 7 | 

The tunnel was begun a few days after » 
Japanese attacked Hawaii, Dec. 1, 


4 


1941.) | 
Roosevelt never entered the tunnel or particips 
in any of the White House air raid drills, | 
since suspended, but was said to have inspe 
the shelter on one occasion. s 

‘The shelter is a concrete room 40 feet 
with a 9-foot concrete ceiling. Floor and wy 
are 7 feet thick. It can accommodate 100 pers 

It has two entrances, one by a stairway fi 
“the garden and one from the east wing bb 
ment. Steel doors open into a gas lod 
each entrance and the room itself is equit 
with a Diesel engine to provide emergency paw 
and ventilation. It has a first aid room, 
quarter-inch steel ceiling to prevent the | 
tering of large pieces of concrete which a 
bomb concussion might jar loose. 


to $50,000, Chapter 2918 of the Laws o! 
Session of the Bot cee eeerocal oa 


hh Congress, approved Mai 
1907, appropriated ‘‘for traveling expen: 
President cover ee 


Congress (12.7. 1908-3-4, 1900) the matter of| 
creasing the President’s salary was again 
sidered, and it was decided-fhat the Pres 
salary be fixed at $75,000 a year. ‘ 


biain his release. With a flag of truce and a 

irom the President, Key rowed out to the 
) (Sept. 13, 1814). His request for the release 
friend Was granted, but they were detained 
be ship because a bombardment of Fort 
mry was planned for that day. 


y can you see by the dawn’s early light 

t so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 

leaming? 

broad stripes and bright stars, thru the 

erilous fight, 

the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 

treaming? 

he rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 

air, 

ve proof through the night that our flag was 

still there. 

does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave 

a land of the free and the home of the 
rave? 


: } It 
h pare. dimly seen through the mists of the 
ep, 

e the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 


5) reposes, 
is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


> steep, 
Wt fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
fit catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
eam, 
1 glory reflected now shines on the stream: 
sthe star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
yer the land of the free and the home of the 
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Anacreon in Heaven. ‘ \ 

The flag “whose stripes dnd bright stars’? burs 
on Key’s vision:is preserved in the National Mu- 
} Seum in Washington. The original manuscript was 
acquired by the late Henry Walters, owner of the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


itt 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s con susieas 

A home and a country should leave us no more! 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 

pollution. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 


grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
ve 


way 
Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! ' 


Iv 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
a yer their loved homes and the war’s deso- 
ation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heay’n 
Yescued_land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just 
And this be our motto: “In God is our trust.” 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


» brave! 
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‘oximately 314 acres. Its length, from north 
is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, including ap- 
, is 350 ft.; and its location is described 
g in latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” north and longi- 
00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
the base line on the east front to the top of 
itatue of Freedom is 287 ft., 542 ins. The dome 
alt of iron, and the a ate weight of ma- 
used in its construction 8,909,200 pounds. 
“Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 

we and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 
thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
fford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster 
il shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Niear Washington. The cost of the casting 
e expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 
® sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
It_ was mice and placed in its present 


subsequent purchase of ground the 
the Capitol and at the west of the new 
ding the area of the grounds have 


from the fioor to the top of the canopy 


t., 3 ins. 
2 
le Senate Chamber is 84 ft, in length by 51 ft. 
ae Bent. in height. The galleries will 
nmoda, persons. 

ie Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
in width and 36 ft. in height. 

room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 
sme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
© Chamber. Previous to that time the court 
d the room immediately beneath, now used 
aw library. 

Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 430 
are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
Sses. There are 17,376 sa. ft. of skylights, 679 
eee noccset: 3 light through 108 windows 
e dome receives lig! oug! i, 
: — the architect’s office to the dome there 
5 steps, one for each day of the year. 
le southeast corner stone of the original build- 

as laid Sept. 18, 1793, by ‘sree Rader = 
ith Masonic ceremonies. is constr 
ae quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 


The Capitol at Washington 


original designs were prepared by Dr, William 
Thorton, and the work was done under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

The north wing was finished in 1800 and the 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway con- 
nected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the British. 
The damage to the building was immediately re- 


paired. 

In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original building 
was finally completed in 1829. Its cost, including 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and re- 
pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.13, 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was prose- 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas 
U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was 
completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. 
The material used in the walls is white marble 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 
The House extension was first occupied for legisla- 
a purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 

The House office building was begun in 1905 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 
started in 1906 and occupied on March 5, 1909. 
The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; the 
Senate structure, $5,019,251. r 

Among the paintings in the Capitol are: 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George 
Washington Resigning His Commission as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, all by John Trum- 


bull. / 

Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G, Chapman; 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyn; Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, by 
William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pil i 
by Robert W. Weir. 


In House Wing: Westward the Course of Empire 


Takes Its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; the scene at 

the Signing a al U. S. Constitution by Howard 
ler Christy. 

Se egoaate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by William 

138 ar awelly Battle of Chapultepec, by James 

Walker. 


In old Supreme Court Chamber: First Reading 
of “the Emancipation Proclamation, by Francis 
Bicknell Carpenter. 


eo a 
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" 


ee 


“usually directs that his flag be 


‘day in September; 
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The Flag of the United States 


Source: The War Department 


The flag of the United States has 13 horizontal 
stripes—7 red and 6 white—the red and white 
stripes alternating, and a union which consists of 
white stars of five points on a blue field placed in 
the upper quarter next the staff and extending to 
the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the 
top. The number of stars is the same as the 
number of States in the Union. The canton or 
union now contains 48 stars arranged in six hori- 
zontal and eight vertical rows, each. star with one 
point upward. On the admission of a State into 
the Union a star will be added to the union of the 
flag, and such addition will take effect on the 4th 
day of July next succeeding such admission. | 

in the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
flags are described, viz., flags which are flown at 
military posts or on ships and used for display 
generally; small flags or ensigns which are used. 
on smali boats; colors which are carried by un- 
mounted regiments, and standards which are 
carried by mounted regiments and are, therefore, 
smaller in size than colors. 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The President’s flag consists of the President’s 
seal in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
large white star in each corner. The design of this 
seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
ridor of the White House. f 

By Executive Order, dated “‘The White House, 
October 25, 1945,’’ two major changes were made 
in the President’s Piag. The four stars, one in 
each corner of the flag, have been supplanted by 
48 stars which encircle the heraldry. The latter 
was changed so that the eagle now faces toward 


‘the olive branch of peace rather than toward the 


arrows of war. i 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the qnoment. he peace ag deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on ard. : 

When the President is-embarked on a boat he 
displayed from the 
Staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guards, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
our flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


PROPER DISPLAY OF FLAG 


Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
President June 22, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
can flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 


‘organizations as may not be required to conform 


with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 

-It is the universal custom to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
Stationary flagstafis in the open. However, the 
flag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
casions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
effect. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
ceremoniously. It should not be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. 

It should be displayed on all days when the 
weather permits, especially on. New Year’s Day, 
Jan. 1; Inauguration Day, Jan. 20; Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Feb. 12; Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22; Army 
Day, April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); Mother’s 
Day, second Sunday in May; Memorial Day (half 
staff until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first Mon- 
Constitution Day, Sept. 17; 
Columbus Day, Oct.. 12; Navy Day, Oct. 27; 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 


‘Thursday in November; Christmas Day, Dec. 25; 


such other days as may be proclaimed by the 
‘President of the United States; the birthdays of 
States (dates of admission); and on State holidays. 

The fiag should be Uisplayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main-administration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 


‘displayed in or near every polling place on election 
' days. It should be displayed during school days in 


or near every schoolhouse. 

The flag, when carried in a procession with 
another fiag or a Should be either on the 
marching right; that is, the flag’s own right, or, 
if there is a line of other flags, in front of the 
center of that line. 

The flag should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
‘a boat. When the flag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

No other fiag or pennant should be placed above 


’ 


United States—The Flag 
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or, if on the same levei, to the right 
American flag, except during church services: 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the er] 
pennant may be flown above the flag during ch 
services for the personnel of the Navy. hes 
when displayed with another flag against ak 
from crossed staffs, showld be on the righh 
flag’s own right, and its staff should be im» 
of the staff of the other flag. It should be # 
center and at the highest point of the group? 
a number of flags of States or localities or pens 
of societies are grouped and displayed from & 
When flags of States, cities, or localitie 
pennants of societies are flown on_ the | 
halyard with the fiag of the United States; 
latter should always be at the peak. Whex 
flags are flown from adjacent Sstafis, Meee 
the United States should be hoisted st 
lowered last. No such flag or pennant ms 
placed above the flag of the United States 
its right. When flags of two or more nationm 
displayed, they are to be flown from separase . 
of the-same height. The fiags should be of 
proximately equal size. International usage id} 
the display of the flag of one nation above ti 
another nation in time of peace. an 
When the flag is displayed from a staff prij 
ine horizontally or at an angle from the w 
sili, balcony, or front of a building, the un 
the flag should be placed at the peak of th 
unless the fiag is at half staff. When the ff 
suspended over a sidewalk from a rope exte 
from _a house to a pole at the edge of the side 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first, | 
the building. When the flag is displayed othe 
than by being flown from a staff, it sho 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or sc 
pended that its folds fall as free as thougs 
flag were staffed. When the flag is displayec 
the middle of the street, it should be susps 
vertically with the union to the north'in @ 
apo — street or to the east in a north and 
street. f 
_When used on a speaker’s platform, the #& 
displayed flat, should. be displayed above! 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a 
in a_church or public, auditorium, if it is disp 
in the chancel of a church, or on the P 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag's 
occupy the position of honor and be placed 2 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he face 
congregation or audience. Any other flag se 
played in the chancel or on the platform gs: 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s I 
he faces the congregation or audience. But ; 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a chur 
public auditorium elsewhere than in the ch an 
on the platform it shall be placed in the po sit: 
honor at the right of the congregation or auc 
as they face the chancel or platform. ly 
flag so displayed should be placed on the lel 
the congregation or audience as they fac 
chancel or platform. 2 
The flag should form:a distinctive feature a 
ceremony of unveiling a statue or monumen 
it should never be 
statue or monument. 


and then lowered to the half-staff position. || 
the peak beforer 

€ “half staff’ is a 
lowering the flag to one-half the distance bew 
of the staff. Crepe stre:z 

may be affixed to spear heads or flagstaff 
parade only by order of the President. yy 
When the flag is used to cover a casket, it si 
be so placed that the union is at the head 
over the lett Shoulder. The fiag should nf 
) ave a wi 
pelle gr or allowed to tou 

That no disrespect should be shown to tk 
it should not be dipped to any person A; f 
Regimental colors, State flags, and organizati| 
institutional flags are to be dipped as a may 
honor. It should never be displayed with 
union down save as a signal of dire distres 
should never touch anything beneath it suly 
ihe “gonna. the or, Speak or merchandiss 
e carried flat allyi: 
always aloft and free. oF hore 
The flag should never be used as drapery o 


cb 


ae 


sort whatsoever, never festooned, drawn b: 
up, in folds, but always allowed to fall fre 
ing of blue, white, and red, always arra 

the blue above, the white in the middle, 
red below, should ‘be used for covering a 
desk, draping the front of a platform, | 
decoration in general. It should never be faste 
displayed, used, or stored in such a mann 
permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or ds 
any way. It should never be used as a 
for a ceiling. It should never have place 
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part of it, nor attached to it any mark, 
nia, letter, word, figure, design, picture, or 
ring ated pees Ae eae ee be os 
rece or receiving, holding, car 3 
delivering anything. Fi ¥ Gers 
flag should never be used for advertising 
S in any manner whatsoever. It should 


erchiefs and the like, printed or otherwise 
sed on paper napkins or boxes or anything 
is designed for temporary use and discard; 
used as any portion of a costume or athletic 
form. Advertising signs should not be fastened 
staff or halyard from which the flag is flown. 
@ flag, when it is in such condition that it is 
‘longer a fitting emblem for display, should be 
‘sroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 
2) g the ceremony of hoisting or lowering the 
ig or when the flag is passing in a parade or ina 
few, all persons present should face the flag, 
d at attention, and salute. Those present in 
form should render the miiltary salute. When 
;in uniform, men should remove the headdress 
ih the right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 
hand na 3 over the heart. Men without hats 
puld salute in the same manner. Aliens should 
iid at attention. Women should salute by plac- 
the right hand over the heart. The salute to 
Wag in the moving column should be rendered 
© moment the flag passes. 
sWhen the national anthem is played and the 
is not displayed, all present should stand and 
ward the music. Those in uniform should 
e at the first note of the anthem, retaining 
position until the last note. Ali others should 
at attention, men removing the headdress. 
m the flag is displayed, all present should face 
fflag and salute. 
Tule or custom pertaining to the display of 
Hag set forth herein, may be altered, modified, 
epealed, or additional rules with respect thereto 
be prescribed, by the Commander in Chief of 
» Army and Navy, whenever he deems it to be 
ropriate or desirable; and any such alteration 
fadditional rule shall be set forth in a procla- 
tion. 
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_ Origin of the Flag 


fm 1775 the Philadelphia Troop ot Light Horse 
Tied a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
stripes in the upper left-hand corner. At 
mbridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
lorization of the Continental Congress, raised 

lag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 
pes with the crosses of St. George and St. 
w in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 


tradition that Betsy Ross, as early as 


®, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from, 


neil sketch supplied by Washington but 
ged the points of the stars from six to five, 
come a classic. Historians doubt its ac- 
fucy. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declara- 
of Independence, was probably the designer 
wthe Stars and Stripes. He also designed a 
iber of coins and several items of paper cur- 
y in the early days of the Republic. Hopkin- 
born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 1737) and 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
native American composer of a secular 

“My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free. 

s a lawyer and later a judge in New Jersey, 
‘thei in Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelphia 
9, 1791). His portrait, painted by himself 
in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historica. 
, Phila. He played the organ and the 


the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
‘underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
reign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
ender of the Faith, etc., 
ving undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
ment of the Christian faith and honor 
r King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
i presents solemnly and mutually in the 
ce of God, and one of another, covenant 
ombine ourselves together into a civil body 
tic, for our better ordering and preservation 


Richard Warren, 
John Howland, 
Stephen Hopkins, 
Edward y, 
John Tilly, 
Francis Cooke, 
Thomas Rogers, 
Thomas Tinker, 


John Rigdale, 
Edward panier, 


Carver 
iam Bradford, 
‘ward Winslow, 
liam Brewster, 


fot 
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harpsichord. The-flag with thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars, authorized on June 14, 1779, con- 
pens ae hia — = : Le gaat until Con- 
€ Tollowing act, which Presi 
Washington signed. — 

“That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the union be 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.’’ 

This action was necessitated by the admission ot 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union. 

“The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead Of in a circle, and served 
for 23 years. 

With the admission of more new states, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the 1795 flag would: 
have to be further modified; hence in 1818 a law 
was passed by Congress providing: ~* 

“That from and after the fourth day of 
July next, the flag of the United States be 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union have twenty stars, white 
in a-blue field. 

“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission.’’ 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added unti) 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- 
ranged. t one time they formed a design of a 
larger star. Now by common practice they form 
six rows of eight stars each. 

The following description of the significance of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by a member of the committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress to design a flag for the 
young Republic:— 

The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the field was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involving the virtues of 
vigilance, perseverance and justice. The stars 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent. of the 
Egyptians, signifying eternity. The thirteen 
stripes showed with the stars, the number of the 
United Colonies, and denoted the subordination of 
the States to the Union, as well as equality among 
themselves. The whole was the blending of the 
various flags of the army and the white ones of 
the floating batteries. The red color, which in 
Roman days was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring; and the white purity. 


Pledge of Allegiance 


The pledge of allegiance to the flag, ‘‘I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, 
one Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all,’’ is to be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart. However, civilians will) 
always show full respect to the flag when the 
pledge is given by merely standing at attention, 
men removing the headdress. Persons in uniform 
shall render the military salve. 

The pledge was written (August, 1892) by Fran- 
cis Bellamy, a member of the staff of the Youths 
Companion in Boston, Mass. The pledge was first: 
used (Oct. 21, 1892) in observance of the 400th 
anniversary of Columbus’ discovery of America. 


The Mayflower Pact 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and b: 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame suc 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and offices, from time to time, as shall 
thought most meet and convenient for the gener. 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise a!) 
due submission and obedience. 

In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November, 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in_ the year ot 
the rei of our ore reaee Lord, King James of 
England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Ano. Dom. 1620. 


John Turner, oe Margeson, 
Francis Eaton, eter’ Brown, 
James Chilton, Richard Britteridge 
John Crackston, George Soule, : 
John Billington, Richard Clarke, 
Moses Fletcher, Richard Gardiner, 
John Goodman John Allerton, 
Degory Prist, Thomas English, 
Thomas Williams, Edward Doty, 
Gilbert Winslow, Edward Leister. 
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The Seal of the United States 


The custom of ‘solemnizing an important docu- 
ment by affixing 2 seal te it had its origin deep 
in antiquity and has continued to be observed to 

. the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been “signed 
and sealed” is regarded as bearing legal evidence 
of its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
placing a seal upon a document have been em- 
ployed: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 
the document and impressing the design of the 
seal upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
the design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 
one design upon the obverse and another upon the 
Teverse), placing the disk in a protective box 
known as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
document by a ribbon; (3) impressing the design 
of the seal upon a paper wafer which has been 
glued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 
sign of the seal upon the document itself. 

The desirability of adopting an official seal for 
the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee ‘“‘to bring in a 
device for a seal for the United States of America. 

A report was presented by the committee on Aug. 
20, 1776, but this report was not acted upon. A 
report of a second committee, appointed March. 25, 
1780, was presented May 10 (or 11), 1780, but it 
met a similar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 
A third committee, appointed early in May 1782, 
. presented on May 9 of that year a design prepared 
‘by William Barton, a private citizen who had 
studied heraldry. The report was referred on June 

_ 13 to the Secretary of Congress, Charles Thomson, 
who suggested certain changes and returned the 
design to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a 
design incorporating most of Thomson’s sugges- 
tions, and on June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
gress opted Thomson’s report on the subject, 
Which embodied with some modifications Barton’s 
*“mprovement of the Secretary’s device.’’ The 
“Mevice for a Great Seal for the United States in 
Congress Assembled’’.as adopted consists of a verba. 
description of an obverse and a reverse (including 
directions in regard to colors of the various parts), 
with certain »‘“‘Remarks and Explanation,’’ but 
pehout any accompanying pictorial representa- 

‘ion. 

On the obverse, according to the Remarks and 
Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle ‘‘represent the Several States 
all joined in one solid compact entire’’ and the 
upper portion of the escutcheon “‘unites the whole 

_ & vepresents Congress.’’ The motto ‘‘E Pluribus 
Unum”’ (one out of many) ‘‘alludes to this union 
. . . The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace & war ... The Constellation de- 
notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
Other sovereign powers.’’ On the reverse, the pyra- 

mid “signifies Strength and Duration’’; the eye 
over it and the motto ‘“‘Annuit Ceptis’’ ‘“He (God) 
has favored our undertakings’’ ‘‘allude to the many 
Signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.’’ The date 1776 and the words 
“Novus Ordo Seclorum"’ (a new order of the ages) 
“signify the beginning of the new American Atra, 
which commences frem that date.’ 

A brass die to be used for making impressions 
of the obverse of the seal was cut soon after the 
adoption of the design, An example of a seal im- 
f 


Oath of President; Supreme Court Justice 


The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I 


do “ > 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully | the oath, used the word ‘maintain.’ 


BSE SS a A SS, Se eS ae 


pressed by this die is found on a full power il 
by the Continental Congress under date of 

16, 1782, to General Washington to negotias 
exchange of prisoners of war with the Be 
Army. the | 
Provisions relating to the custody and be 


-seal were included in the act of Sept. 


execute the office.of President of the United States, | 


and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tent ene defend’ the Constitution of the United 
ates. 

George Washington, as President, took the fol- 
lowing oath: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
kg I will support the Constitution of the United 

ates.’” 


which changed the Department of Foreign Aé 
(the first executive department created unde 
Constitution) to the Department of State 
designated the principal officer thereof the & 
tary of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act tex 
follows: = is 
“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Tha 
seal heretofore used by the United States ins 
gress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declaz 
be, the seal of the United States. | 
“Sec. 4. And be it jurther enacted, That the 
Secretary shall keep the said seal, and s f 
out and record, and shall affix the said seal | 
civil commissions, to offices of the United Ss 
to be appointed by the President by and wit} 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the # 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal sns 
be affixed to any commission, before the same = 
have been signed by the President of the UU 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, wi! 


‘ 


the special warrant of the President therefor.; h 


These sections are incorporated in the @ 
Code of the Laws of the United States of Ama 
title 4, sections 4 and 5. . } 

The die of 1782 continued in use until 4 
1841, when it was replaced by a die cut ink 
steel, the design of which, however, departed 
the law in that its sheaf of arrows containedy 
six instead of the specified thirteen. nel 
of 1841 was replaced in Nov. 1877 by one al 
similar execution which likewise included | 
six arrows. Agitation over the difference 0% 
die from the design of the seal as adopte 
Congress in 1782, resulted in the cutting of ai 
die which was put into service in April 1885. _ 
present die has been in use since Jan. 190¢ 
large die, of about 414 inches in diameter,}. 
cut in 1825 and was employed exclusively fo: 
bossing wax pendant seals which, enclose 
skippets of silver or gold, were affixed to ini 
ments of ratification of treaties destined fom 
change with foreign governments. Use off 
seal was abandoned in 1871. : 

‘All of the dies mentioned are of the obve! 
the seal only. The reverse has never been cu 
the purpose of sealing documents. Engravina 
the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, 
ever, made on the two sides of a medal struc 
the mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemor# 
of the centennial of the adpotion of the seal, — 

‘The seal of the United States is kept ini 
Division of Protocol of the Department of S& 
It is affixed to proclamations of the Presid 
instruments of ratification of treaties, full po 
exequaturs, presidential warrants for the e= 
dition of fugitives from the justice of the UY 
States, commissions of Cabinet officers, com 
sions of Ambassadors, Ministers, and other | 
eign Service officers, and commissions of-all o 
civil officers appointed by the President whielt! 
not required by law to issue under another | 
and it is placed on the outside of the eny: 
containing a letter of credence or other cerer 
communication from the President to the 
a foreign government. 


¢ \ 


In place of ‘‘protect,’”’ W. H. Taft, when he : 
Oath of U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
I do solemnly swear that I will administer juuj 
without respect to persons, and do equal righ! 
the poor and to the rich; and that I will faith 
discharge all the duties incumbent on me as Juj 
according to the best of my abilities and un 
standing, agreeably to the Constitution and 
of the United States. H D, 


Comptroller General 


The Comptroller General of the United States 
as head of the General Accounting Office (created 
June 10, 1921), is charged by law with the settle- 
ment and adjustment, independently of the execu- 
tive departments, of all claims and demands what- 
ever by the Government or against it, and all 
accounts whatever in which the Government is con- 
cerned, either as debtor or creditor, and is vested 
with all powers and duties previously conferred or 
imposed by law upon the former Comptroller of the 
‘Treasury and the six Auditors of the Treasury de- 
partment. 


of the United States 


He superintends the recovery of all debts fi 
certified by audited settlements to be di 
United States, and the preservation of 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which ha 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all w 
authorized by law to be signed by the Se 
of the Treasury. 

The Comptroller General and the Assistant 
office for fifteen years and the Comptroller Gi 
is not eligible for reappointment. ‘The sal: 
$12,000 a year. The Comptroller General is Ix 
say C. Warren, of North Carolina, : 
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CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


> 
Secretaries of State ; 
Department of Foreign Affairs was created by_Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name 
t ,the Minister to France, was appointed 
mete 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 
airs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 
ointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
him as Chief Justice. 
e President, with the duties pPpervainene 
of the United States and with the repre- 
and to negotiations of whatever character 
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Pp. re idents | Cabinet Officers 


Presidents Cabinet Officers | Resi-{_ Ap- 


= de’ces| pointed 
hington .|Thomas Jefferson... . a iese+es+-|Elihu B. Washburne. |I1l.. .. 
= oo und Randolph. . a eS Weranite Hamilton Fish. ...., N. 
A Timothy, Pickering.. : 9 - 
John Marshall "1 --| 1800 || Arthur...... Te iN Sew 
James Madiso. " ; = 1885 
.|Robert Smith. a 1889 
.-.|James Monroe... 1892 
1 1893 
: os peenty Olay... 2k sina s 1825 San 1895 
a he 1829 || McKinley .... 1897 
| ......|Edward Livingston. . 1831 a ae 1898 
«ee... |Louis McLane. ..... 1833 * creel JT 1898 
ss -+-s/Sohn Forsyth....... G 1834 || T. Roosevelt. 1901 
juren ... = 1837 a «|Elhu Root. ........ 1905 
Harrison Daniel Webster . ip ahd raat “ __—s«s| Robert Bacon....... 1 - 
«ss-,.-.|Hugh S. Legaré...../S. -| 1843 || Wilson....... William J. Bryan... . -s| 1913 
-.-.j|Abel P. Upshur. .... ae i FS Robert Lansing..... N. Wisi 1915 
..--|John C. Calhoun. .../S. CG... : Bainbridge Colby.... 1920 
--..|James Buchanan.... : .|Charles E. Hugnhes., . 1921 
Bettommel Webetes i. Frank B. K Hog, a} 1938 
Proton aniel Webster. .... ee vines . Kellogg.... 
1852 || Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson...|N. ¥..| 1929 
1853 || F.D-Roosevelt|Cordell Hull... . 2 1933 
1857 “ ...,|Bdward R. i 
1860 1944 
1945 


ni AS: 
-|George C. Marsh 3 sis 1947 


easury 


he Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, 
i8., as ‘‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
7 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental 
ress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Depafttment was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
"President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. 


gton.., Alexander Hamilton..|N. Y.. 789 ))Johnson..... ;Hugh McCulloch.... 1865 

-eenee | $ ey .......-|/George 8. Boutwell. .. 1869 

ee oe capil 1 = William A. Richardson 1873 

extaee .-| 1801 Benjamin H. Bristow. |Ky....} 1874 

vee MA rs Lot M. Morrill......|Me....| 1876 

..-|Pa....| 1801 |/Hayes.......|JohnSherman....... 1877 

x ie 1881 
George W.Campbell . . 

AlexanderJ D ne Meee wp (ROLES MES hoe pares wae Q. 5 a 1884 

2h. By hd Panna Hugh McCulloch. ...}_ * 1884 

ss icagaledoaian 1 :|Daniel Manning. 1885 

: Be 1857 

ham... : me 1889 

oe a is Charles Foster. K 1891 

ane .|John G. Carlisle : -| 1893 


Lyman J. Gage 


34 a 
..|Leslie M. Shaw...... Ta.....| 1902 
.|George B. Cortelyou..|N. Y, 1907 
.eees...|Pranklin MacVeagh.. |Iil... 1909 
TB ipesipe William G. McAdoo..|N. Y. 1913 
ainary oa Carter Glass........|V: pt 


2 BBLS David F. Houston... .|M: 1 
....|Andrew W. Mellon. 1921 
é - 37 1923 
Wirh iA 1929 
....../Ogden L, Mills. ... 2. ; 1932 
illiam H. Woodin. . 1933. 
mas.... ss Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 1934 
[IIN. ¥..| 1861 |/Truman..... .|Fred M, Vinson .... .| 1945 
hase..... ze (1111. \John W. Snyder..... ‘| 1946 

William P, Fessenden. 1864 


11) [augh McCulloch... - 


Secretaries of War 


t in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 
Ebon: Peat ete Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Pawares Rutlec ge. 
Peters was elected Secretary on June 12. T oard seve: ee Himes sna one 
1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Coprieportd ° are “J Rae apr ee 
ess the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress re ; yee eeeneee 
enry th the added duties of the Navy. The War (an avy D: 
oe of ee ee hue: 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned Secretary of 
nder that Act Sept. 12, 1789. / 


on..,Henry Knox... 
..| Timothy Pickering ae 
.- |James McHenry. oe awe 1 ane vie Moe Pc ; Vv 


Madison.... .) William Eustis. ..... ee 


Roger A aaa 
bee: Beary Dearborn. :2.. 1801 |IJ. Q. ‘/\James Barbour...... 
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Se Sep aay 7s z: aaa ; 
. Presidents | Cabinet Officers ee a Presidents | Cabinet Officers 


"ces|pointed de’ces 
‘ ed = Tp? 
cretaries of War, Continued) James Don. Cameron | Pansat 
Se ‘Adams .|Peter B. Porter.....- N. ¥..] 1828 ‘George W.._ McCrary .|lowa 
Jackson..... John H. Eaton......|Tenn.| 1829 |Alexander Ramsey .. .|Minn. 
pd) ES Lewis Cass.i.2 28. Ohio. . aay Robert T. Lincoln.. ll... 
LAN es rwie 9 Benjamin F. Butler ..|Ne Y.. B ‘i 
Van Buren... Poa. Poinsett.....)S.C...| © 1837 nd.... | William C. Endicott. 
W.H.Harrison|John Bell...-....... Tenn,| 1841 é . |Redfield Proctor..... Vt 
PEVICR. Ac an's es ee 1841 me .. |Stephen B. Elkins... 
Re hr ¥5°4 John McLean....... Ohio..| 1841 ||Cleveland.... |DanielS. Lamont. ...|N. Y. 
aa John C. Spencer. ....|N. Y..| 1841 ||MeKinley...|Russel A: Alger...... 
aT ee eee James M. Porter.....|Pa.... se t . |Elibu Root......... N. Y: 
a4 ps es | William Wilkins... .. ee : 5 RIN Nie'sts Date wm oc 
POM i233 5s William L. Marcy.. : 1845 -| William H. faft..... 
Pavlon.: = sles Geerge W. Crawiord .| 1849 . |Luke E. Wright... ... Tenn 
teal cena Edward Bates...... |Mo... 1850 Jacob M. Dickinson.. 
Willmore; ...< Charles M. Conrad.. .|La. 1850 .. |Henry L. Stimson. ., .|N. Y=... 
PIEVCG ress, ¥ ale Jefferson Davis. . 1853 . |Lindley M. Garrison. |N. J... 
Buchanan. . |John B. Floyd. 1857 ......|Newton D. Baker, ...|/Ghio. .}~ 
i . .|Joseph Holt... 1861 |/Harding..... John W. Weeks.,.... Mass.. 
Lmcoln, Simon Cameron. 1861 ‘||Coolidge..... 
F pees Edwin M. Stanto: 1862 ¥ io igte aioe 
Johnson Edwin M. Stanton... 1865 ||Hoover...... |James W. Good...... 
pans Tagen te U-8. Grant (ad.in.).. 1867 ie A deeere yar 
a Lerenzo Thomas (ad. in. 1886 ||F.D.Roosevelt|George H. Dern, ....|Utah. 
Johnson Jonn M: Schofield... . 1868 pie ioe eee Harry H. Woodring| Kan.. 
Grant. . John A. Rawlins. .... 1869: | ete eee Henry L. Stimson..,.|N. Y¥..}- 
heat, William T. Sherman. . 1869 ||Truman..... Robert P. Patterson..|N. Y.. 
% William W. Belknap. .|lowa.. 1869 nO) ike WOE Kenneth C. Royall...|N. GC 
Grant . -!Alphonso Taft.,.....|Qhio .| 1876 
Attorneys-General 


The office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washingtom 
pepated. Boome Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member 
abinet in P . 


Washington...../Edmund Randolph!Va.... 1789 ||Johnson ......- William M. Evarts)N. Y. 
si -..+.|William: Bradford. ;Pa....{ 1794 || Grant.......... |Ebenezer R. Hoar|M 
s ee sGharles:> ee. s).... Va....} 1795 Ovens sae | AMOS (Ps Akerman 
J. Adams... 3... a Se aes 1797 SED i ga ree George H. Williams 
3 pas Fo Theophilus Parsons'Mass..| 1801 eee esha aeeS Edwards Pierrepont 
sefferson.......-|Levi Lincoln... ... Mass..| 1801 Spee ae HE Alphonso Taft... 
hts ack Cie Robert Smith..... Ma: ;| “1805 |} Mayes... 3. 62. Charles Devens. . } 
i ..sees+{JObn Breckenridgej|Ky..,.| 1805 || Garfield........ Wayne MacVeagh.|Pa.... 4| 
ie wseeee. (C¥eSar A. Rodnev.|Del...| 1807 || Arthur........, Benjamin H.Brew- 4 
Madison........ zs ee ie 110) STGP st ot, Vande ween) 4 
“5 w+es---|William Pinkney..|Md...| 1811 ||Cleveland....... Augustus Garland. |Ark...} 
“4....+.)Richard Rush.,.,j/Pa....| 1814 || B. Harrison.....|/William H. H. y 
Monroe......,.~. aes eran keke Miller 2.5. asin q 
Sey es es | William Wirt....|Va....| 1817 || Cleveland.......|Richard Olney... B) 4 
J.Q. Adams..;.. Ss ee ap L8Zo K .++...|Judson Harmon. . |Ohio.. 
Jackson.. s .|John MeP. Berrien} 1829 || MeKinley.......|Joseph MeKenna. |Cal... i 
ej ee -/Roger B. Taney. -. 1831 iy ...---|/John W. Griggs. .|N.J } 
t -|Benjamm # Butler ee eo -..-...|Philander C. ox |Pa i ’ 
.|Felix Grundy.... 1838 William H. Moody|Ma st 
Henry D. Gilpin. . |P 1840 .|Charles J. Bona- «ie 
John J. Crittenden Bad a Ss Arye PAR eer oles 
, = \ H 1841 a 
.|Hugh S. Legare. . pA GS | ee ae Goce ce eee tT er ai 
John Nelson... . 1843 i 
.|John Y. Mason... 1845 zi 
Nathan Clifford: - 1846 oa 
Isaac Toucey.... 1848 ‘agi 
Reverdy Johnson. 1849-9) iS ehh ORES Jae Skee a 
i .|Jobn J. Crittenden’ 1850 2 
Pierce........../Caleb Cushing... '! 1853 £} 
Buchanan.......|Jeremiah S, Black! 1857 Vad 
“LI /Edwin M. Stanton’ 1860 n| | 
Lineoln....../!!|Edward “Bates... |M 1861 | 
Swen haly a eatlan J. Coltey. i 
ae ad. in.) 1863 ; 
ae s+seee+../James Speed..... 1864 Se 
Johnson... cise vis 1865 || Truman..... 


ve fala 
+.--...-'Henry Stanbery.<!Ohio..! 1866 


Postmasters-General ~ 


Benjamin Franklin had béen Deputy Postmaster in America, (1737), and P. 
Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by rey Vaan 1774. The Becant Gon 
Congress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 2 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for one year. On his sailing later for France a 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appo 
Postmaster-General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Departme 
_ branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789. and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Posti 
‘General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster-General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 18: 
_ the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every four years. é 

on July 1, 1847. A 5c 


y The first adhesive postage stamps were introduced in the United Stat 
? 10c stamp with portraits of Franklin and George Washington feaertivsiys 


Washington ..../Samuel Osgood... .|Mass.., 1789 {/Tyler.. 
i Timothy Pickering) ‘** ..| 1791 : 
, 4 Josepb Habersham|Ga....| 1795 
J, Adams,... <5. Sf em peta [C274 
Jefferson. ...... i Gere | 3802 N 
Bray ust sere eon Granger ..|/Ct....) 1801 ard|Ct 
‘Madison 2.7727" 3 - 1809 iia 


ee. + - | Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio, .|' 1814 
Be ee brane, car. SE a 
ee eae Ae) GLean.. 41) Ay 1823 
J, Q. Adams ... i sere Nagas! B25) 
‘Jackson .......|William T. Barry..|Ky....} 1829 
-+eee.-|Amos Kendall....} ‘....] 1835 
Van B sieipte é Sei pe self) 2837 
“| ...+.|dohn M. Niles....jCt....] 1840 


Alex. W. Randall. .|Wis. 


'W. H.. Harrison.|Francis Granger...'N. ¥..] 1841 John A. J. Creswell igi 4 


—— ee 


-* 
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Ap- 


de'ces pointed 
—. —~ 
isters-General, Continued McKinley.. ...|Charles E. Smith .|Pa. 1898 
Jathes W. MarshalljVa ... T. Roosevelt... bd Re Sar 1901 
ees) L874 ...-|Henry C. Payne. Wis..| 1902 
1876 a4 «....|Robert J. Wynne..|Pa....| 1904 
1877 be ....|GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. Y..| 1905 
1880 ‘ ~ +... |George yvonL.Meyer| Mass. 1907 
e Fee re a 1881 ||Taft............|/Frank H.Hitecheock|) ‘ . 1909 
aur.........| Timothy O. Howe --| 1881 ||Wilson......... Albert S. Burleson.|/Tex...| 1913 
P WalterQ.Gresham. aes? 1883 |\Harding........|Will H. Hays..... Ind.., 1921 
-..|Frank Hatton.....|Iowa..| 1884 pe ys Hubert Work. ..../Col...| 1922 
.| William F, Vilas... -..| 1885 earths SEN Harry 8S. New.....jImd...| 1923 
Don M. Dickinson. 1888 |) Coolidge........ i SS oat) Lee 
John Wanamaker. «,.+| 1889 || Hoover.........|/ Walter F.Brown, ,|Ohio..| 1929 
Wilson §_ Bissel.. . --| 1893 ||F, D. Roosevelt.|James A. Farley...|/N. ¥..| 1933 
William L. Wilson.|W.Va. 1895 || ¥ Frank C. Walker ..|/Pa....|/ 1940 
.|James A. Gary... .|Md.'. . 1897 |)Truman ....... Robt E. Hannegan|Mo...| 1945 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
er of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 
Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


.)Benjamin Stoddert...)Md.. . 1798 ))Lincoln...... Gideon Welles... . . Ay ee Gohl 
at Le ae in 1801 ..../Gideon Welles....... 1865 
..|Robert Smith: . Pd tee! A SS 1801 |/Grant........ Adolph E. Borie..... aaa 1869 
. .|Jacob Crowninshield . 1805 eens xs George M. Robeson..|N.J...| 1869 
..-|Paul Hamilton...... S.C...| 1809 ||Hayes....... RichardW.Thompson|Ind..,| 1877 
so-.-+| William Jones.- ..... <> ; res thexas Nathan Goff Jr......|W.Va.| 1881 
..|Benjamin Williams ee itil Las...) 1881 
Crowninshield. .... . | 1814 |/Arthur....... -H.. 1882 
. 5 eX Te .. | WHE --| 1885 
.|Smith Thompson....|N. Y.. B. Harrison. . -}| 1889 
Samuel L. Southard.. * 8 Cleveland... . «| 1893 
“ McKinley John D. Long....... M 1897 
John Branch.... ye ss = oH 1901 
Levi Woodbury... ..|William H. Moody.. 1902 
Mahlon Dickerson. . ..|Paul Morton....... 1904 
ay : ding :.|. 1888 “i oa Victor E. 3 sieaee If Cs 1 1906 

. |James K. Paul Ze iy Me ....|Victor H. Metcalf. ..jCal... 
George E. Badger....|N. C.. ....|Truman H. Newberry|Mich. 1908 
ni * os OT, cies cs George von L. Meyer |Mass.| 1909 
Bese po ee oe «.....|/Josephus Daniels....)N.C..} 1913 
eed 5 Harding. ..... Denby.......|Mich.| 1921 
Pah Suu es Age 1923 
RS Sie Sa dons) 1ae4 owe ws fOUrtiS. Do Wilbur. , . 1...) 1924 
: a 5 Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass..| 1929 
oo |S ASON...... “PS Ga Claude A. Swanson../Va....] 1933 
. | William B. Preston. .| ** ‘ Charles Edison. ...... N.J...| 1940 
...|William A. Graham..|N.C..} 1850 **' sos 0{ Prank KGS o. ../U....] 1940 
on Gs John P. Kennedy.... ae ¥...| 1944 
... {James C. Dobbin....|N.C..| 1853 |/Truman..... 1945 


\. [Isaac Toucey........ 


he Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3; 1849, and its secretary 
lf a member of the Cabinet. 


«.+--)Lhomas Ewing. ..| Ohio.. B. Harrison....|John W. Noble... 
yii1..|James A. Pearce... _|Md.-. 0 ||Cleveland......|Hoke Smith..... 
ee : as ....|David R. Francis. 
.|Cornelius N. Bliss. |N. 4 
Ethan A. Hitchcock Mo.. ae 


.| Alex. H. H. Stuart|Va-.-: 


; pert elland|Mich.| 1 , ae re 
“ee eee wer Miss... = ‘)I]James R. Garfield. |Ohio. 

“J i1.|Caleb B. Smith... sf RichardA. Ballinger] Wash. 
Bae. 3 John P. Usher.... *e om Walter L. Figh er. ; il. “a 


++ |Co! 

Roy O. West. Ill 
Ray Lyman Wilbur |Cal... 
Harol ls Ickes. . Til... 


eer Julius A. Krug... .| Wis... 


H 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar! Miss. . 
William. F. Vilas. .' Wis... 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


mmerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 
Sey So cunee ents Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1933 into the Depart- 
¢ of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member, 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Les telyou|N. Y..] 1903 ||/T. Roosevelt. ..| Oscar S, Straus...]N. ¥..| 1906 
Geeta, Monat Cal.. ‘| TO04 [ITatt. oo. 0 osc sas Charles Nagel....|Mo....| 1909 


ett ie 2 
William F. Whiting} Mass.. 1928 
Robert P. Lamont.|Ill....} 1929 
.|Roy D. eae eenas hee 
. Roper. .|S. C... 
” SEGABS Sade Hopes, Hades : rr 
Deas. .isesse Jones..... = e 
Henry A. Wallace.jIa.... ew 
Be ccin hog ae ae 
eo aan... ... IN. ¥..1 1946 


Cabinet Officers |ae'ces point || Presidents | Cabinet Officers | Rgsi- | AP- 


“a 


182 United States—Cabinet Officers; V 


ok Secretaries of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of 
Gontmissioner was renamed secretary of agriculture an 


Merger, 
Ror 


ice Presidents; Speakers; Lobbyist 


Se: d....| Norman J. Colman...{Mo. 1889 {|Hardi 
BS rarsod, _|Jeremiab M. Rusk, ..| Wis. 1889 || Coolidge. 
Cleveland... .|J. Sterling Morton...|Neb 1893 
McKinley. , .|James Wilson. ......|1a. 1897 ||Hoove 
a Botan ete A % aeee K 
Baie ek pe 
Wilson.’ ....|/David F. Houston. ..|Mo.,..} - 1913 ||Truman 
eR .|Edward T. Meredith. |Ta.... 1920 


Secretary of Defense 
The Department of Defense was created by an Act of Congress, July 25, 19477. 


ce} ress, May 15,1862. On Feb. | 
Ao wecaaee a member of the Cab 


‘Truman..... jJames V. Forrestal...|N. ¥..! 


1947 || 


|e | 


Vice-Presidents of the United States 


Place of Death F 


(*) Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. 


caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne. 


Speakers of the House of Representatives 


../|Quiney, Mass.....- 

...|Monticello, Va...... 

.../Staten Island, N.Y. 
. | Washington, DOr 


.|Staten Island, N. Y.. 
Washington, p. Gig 
..|Kinderhook, N, Y...|} 

.|Frankfort, Ky... ..8 


Ae Lexington, Ky. nintae Se 
.|Bangor, Mee. os 32/553 BE 
.|Carter Co.. Tenn 


...|Mankato, Minn..... 
.| Washington, D. C...|1 
.«.|Malone, N. Y.....- 4 
... |New York City,N.Y.. 
..|Indianapolis, Ind... .}1 
.|Rhinebeck, N. Y.... 
»«|Chicago, Tl: e.. ss 
.|Paterson, N. J....../189 
... (Oyster Bay, N. Y...- 
. |Indianapolis, Ind... . ae 
.|Washington, D. C.. .|1922 
.| Northampton, Mass..}1 


3 Resi- |Qual-| Poli- 
Name Birthplace Yr. |dence | ifi tics |* 
1j)John Adams........ Quincy, Mass.......-. 1735|Mass..| 1789 
2|Thomas Jefferson. ..|Shadwell, Va........- 1743\Va....|.1797 
3)Aaron Burr.........|Newark, N.J........ 1756|N. Y..| 1801 
4)George Clinton. ...-:|Ulster Co., N. Y...... 1739) ** 1805 
5|Elbridge Gerry... ..|Marblehead, Mass... |1744|Mass..| 1813 
Daniel D. Tompkins .|Scarsdale, N. Y......>|1774|N. Y¥..| 1817 
7\*John C. Calhoun. . ,|Abbeville, S. C....... 1782|S. G...| 1825 
8|Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. Y....|1782|N..¥..] 1833 
9|/Richard M. Johnson .|Louisville, Ky........ 1780|Ky....| 1837 
10)John Tyler.......-- Greenway, Va.......- 1790|\Va....| 1841 
11|George M. Dallas. ..|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1792|Pa....| 1845 
12|Millard Fillmore. ...|Summerhill, N. Y.....|1800|N. Y..| 1849 
13| William R. King... .|Sampson Co., N. C. ..|1786)Ala...| 1853 
14|John C. Breckinridge| Lexington, Ky......-. 1821|Ky....| 1857 
15|Hannibal Hamlin...|Paris, Me.......2..-.. 1809|Me.. ..| 1861 
16) Andrew Johnson. ...|/Raleigh, N. C........ 1808|Tenn.| 1865 
17\Schuyler Colfax..... New York City, N. Y./1823|Ind...| 1869 
18|Henry Wilson...... Farmington, N. H....|1812)Mass..| 1873 
19) William A. Wheeler..|Malone, N. Y.....-... 1819|N. Y¥..} 1877 
20\/Chester A. Arthur .. .|/Fairfield, Vt..........|1830}_ “*. ..| 1881 
21/Thomas A. Hendricks|Muskingum Co., Ohio|1819|Ind...| 1885 
22|Levi P. Morton... .. Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N. Y..] 1889 
23)Adlai E. Stevenson. ./Christian Co., Ky..... 1835|EM....| 1893 
24)Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J... ./1844|N. J...) 1897 
25|Theodore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. Y.]1858|N-.¥..} 1901 
26|Charles W.Fairbanks/Unionville Centre, Ohio} 1852|Ind. ..| 1905 ee 

27\James S. Sherman, ..|Utiea, N: Y.........- 1855|N. Y¥..| 1909 . Utica, N. ¥ 
28/Thomas R. Marshall|/No. Manchester, Ind. ./}1854/Ind. ..} 1913 
29|Calvin Coolidge..... Plymouth, Vt.......- 1872|Mass..} 1921 
30/Charles G. Dawes. . .|Marietta, Ohio......- 1865/TM... ..) 1925 
31\Charles Curtis....... popes, PRAY aie a lala 1860/Kan. .| 1929 

32|John Nance Garner..|/Red River Co., Tex.. .|1869|/Tex...| 1933 |Dem:..|.......... 
' 33)Henry Agard Wallace} Adair County, Ia... .- 1888|lowa. .| 1941 
34)Harry S ‘Truman ...|Lamar, Mo.:........ 1884/Mo...) 1945 


Senate (Dec. 12, 1832) to fill ¥e 


| 
| 


Name State Time Name 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg/Pa......... 1789-1791|| Nathaniel P. Banks 
sonathan Trumbull, i ° 3. . (Gt... 2... 1791-1793}|James L. Orr. i: 2. kop S 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg|/Pa......... 1793-1795|| William Pennington....... NAD. ee 
- Jonathan Dayton......... 1 EOS os Ce 1795-1799}|Galusha A. Grow.......... Bains 
Theodore Sedgwick........ ME aSE Eo. 1799-1801||Schuyler Colfax...........|Imd..... 
Nathaniel Macon......... N. C.. 1801-1807||James G. Blaine 
Joseph B. Warnunl Mo. co Xe WigaR geo... = 1807-1811)| Michael C. Kerr 
EOE ORR oa oy its wen ate Rive Ase ue Ee 1811-1814||Samuel J. Randall Peden c- 
Langdon Cheves... 22.2... SG hee. 1814-1815|| Joseph W. Keifer... .). 1). : Ohio. |: . 
HeuryiGlay... ik). ak IVa RP oe 1815-1820]/John G. Carlisle...) 21.1.7! Reyscn nie 
John W. Taylor........... IN; ied. 1820-1821|/Thomas B. Reed.......... Me. 
‘Philip PMB ATHOUr se SS.) IMR Boots ors 1821-1823]|Charles F. Crisp.......... Gait tae 
Henry Clay.....0.12.111! Cy Pt 1823-1825||Thomas B. Reed... 11... _! Mews: ss 
ON UR 3's hg 05 en INOS 1825-1827||David B. Henderson “Waye:s.cen 
Andrew Stevenson....... aha. os ae 1827-1834||Joseph G. Cannon.......)2|tW. 2.222! 
AST aa Went Mees 1834-1835|]|Champ Clark............ 
Hames K. Polk.2......... Pens, 68x: 1835-1839||Frederick H. Gillett ; 
Robert M. T. Hunter...... [VRC Soaiat aici. 1839-1841||/Nicholas Longworth. . 
MGUMPWHIGG. noes se cs oy eis oon 1841-1843)|John N, G: 
Yoho Wegones. 2... 3 Sh ee 1843-1845||Henry T. Rainey 
BOUL W:. DAVIS. os... we 1b ae 1845-1847||Joseph W. Byrns 
Robert C. Winthrop....... IMaise.oc oss 1847-1849]| William B. Bankhead 
PeHowell Cobb... 6.2... 25... or eee 1849-1851||Sam Rayburn. 
; MPR thea wh ae leiSia ie de'ss «,<2hba WV in ca the told 1851-1855 


or more, 


Their 
aggregate annual pay was estimated at $4,000,000 
Both labor unions and management 


have large 


of public power di 
motion picture, 
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nas Johnson, Md..... 
m Paterson, N.J.... 


Wioone, N. 4 s..% 
Marshall, Va........ 
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7B. Taney, Md. 
ip P. Barbour, V: 


Hon~r 


>. {1836-1841 
. . |1837-1865 
Oe. 1837-1852 


, os 1890} 28)1816 
AE aay 815} 1886 
- » -|1863-—1897 
- |1864-1873 


ison R. Watle, Ohio. .'1874-1888 
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States Supreme Court 


Service 


; Name 
Chief Justices in Italics 
__ Salama settee 0s 


Term [Yrs 


weierelon 1877-1911} 3 

-|1881-1887 
1881-1889 
1882-1902 


David J. Brewer, Kan 
Henry B. Brown, Mich. . 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa.... 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La... .|1894-1910 
Rufus W, Peckham, N. Y .|1896-1909 
Joseph McKenna, Cal. . . .|1898-1925 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. . 
William R. Day, Ohio.... 
William H. Moody, Mass. 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. . 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. . 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy. 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga..... 
Edward D. White, La..... 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J..... 
Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn. 
*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass. 
John H. Clarke, Ohio..... 

; -}1921—-1930 


-|1922-1938 
-|1922-1939 


1890-1910 
1891-1906 
1892-1903 
1893-1895] 2}1832/1895 
16/1845}1921 


Pierce Butler, Minn. 
Edward T. Sanford, ° 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y.... 
Charles EF. Hughes, N. Y.. 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn... 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N.Y. 
Hugo L. Black, Ala....... 1937. 
Stanley F. Reed, Ky...... 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass... 
William O. Douglas, Conn. es 
Frank Murphy, Michigan.}1940-.. 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y..-. .|1941-1946 
James F. Byrnes, 8.C.... 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.. 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. . sth ORS 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio ..}1945-....|... : 
Fred M. Vinson, Kentucky'1946.....!... d 


7|1865]1930 
16}1872| 1946 
11}1862]... 


Retired. 


ite to the President 
Ohgress, on March 


whom shall constitute a quorum.” 


© Supreme Court ended its 1946-1947 term 
He 23, 1947) with 142 opinions with unanimous 
sement on 48 and with 231 dissents, equal to 
previous high record for dissents in the 1944- 
term. The Court decided 25 cases by 5-4 
$5 and 19 py 6-3. 

‘ciate Justice Hugo L. Black was the most 
writer of majority opinions with 29. Asso- 


(a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. 30, 1800. 
s—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as*an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
%, 24, 1189; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 1789. 

p is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. 


Justice 


il was nominated February 9, 1790, “‘vice Harrison, resigned.’? Under date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 
Saying, “‘I eannot accept the appointment.”’ 

3, 1911, added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: ‘‘The SupremepCourt of the 

d States shall consist of a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, any 


' 231 Dissents Cast in 1946-1947 Supreme Court Term 


ciate Justice William O. Douglas had 27, Frank 


Murphy 17, Robert H. Jackson 15, Stanley Reed 14, 
Felix Frankfurter 12, Wiley B. Rutledge nine and 
Harold H. Burton six. Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson had 19. 

Justice Rutledge cast the most dissenting votes, 
39. Justice Murphy had 31, Douglas 27, Jackson 
26, Burton 21, Reed 16 and Chief Justice Vinson 13. 


4 Bureau of 


m Act of Congress (approved June 10, 1921) 
fiding for a national budget system, placed 
the President the duty of transmitting to the 
ress the annual budget with estimates of 
pts, expenditures and other data. The Bureau 
placed in the Treasury Department but in the 
f zation (1939) it. was transierred to the 

e Office of the President. The Bureau is 
the general supervision of a director, James 


he duties of the Bureau are to assist the Presi- 
“in the preparation of the budget and the 
ulation of the fiscal program of the Govern- 
supervise and control the administration of 
dget; conduct research for improved plans 
ninistrative management; aid the President 
wh more efficient and economical conduct of 
nent service; assist the President by clear- 


ten by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and 
d and promulgated by the Government’s 
ttee on Publication. Accepted by the House 
presentatives, on behalf of the American 
April 3, 1918. [ i 

jeve in the United States of America as a 
nent of the people, by the people, for the 
whose just powers are derived from the 


the Budget 


ing and coordinating departmental advice on pro- 
posed legislation and making recommendations as 
the Presidential action on legislative enactments; 
assist in the consideration and clearance in pro- 
posed Executive Orders, plan and promote improve- 
ment, development and coordination of Federal and 
Other statistical services; keep the President in- 
formed of the,progress of activities by agencies of 
the Government with respect to work proposed, 
work actually initiated and work completed, to- 
gether with the relative timing of work between 
the several agencies of the Government; all to the 
end that the work programs of the several agencies 
of the executive branch of the Government may be 
coordinated and that the moneys appropriated by 
the Congress may be expended in the most economi- 
cal manner possible with the least overlapping and 
duplication of effort. 


The American’s Creed 


consent of the governed; 2 democracy in a republic; 
a sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a per- 
fect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice and 
huthanity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 


it to support its Constitution; to obey its 
eae respect its fiag, and to defend it against all 
enemies. 


 —- 


deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, 


information contamed here is compiled from officia’ 


Alabama 


CAPITAL, Montgomery—Cotton State, Yellow- 
hammer State—STATE FLOWER, Golden Rod— 
MOTTO: We Dare Defend Our Rights—AREA, 
51,609 sq. mi.; rank 28th—POPULATION, 2,832,- 
961; rank, 17th. = 

Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group. on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
remainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal Plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
branches off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
discharge into Mobile Bay and are important 
carriers. Much of the State’s foreign commerce 
passes through Mobile. E 

Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
current. Its power was first harnessed when it 
was used for nitrate production during World 
War I. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
last thirty years the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known as ‘“‘the Pitts- 
burgh of the South.’ Alabama, one of the 16 
cotton States, normally raises nearly one-tenth of 
the nation’s cotton. Peanuts, corn, sweet potatoes, 
oats, tobacco, sugar, hay and fruits are important 
crops. Fe 
_ Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
furnaces for 160 years. c 

Alabama has 26 institutions of higher learning 
—nire colleges, two professional schools, four 
teacher’s colleges and normal schools, four junior 
colleges and seven institutions for negroes, Tus- 
keegee Institute, founded by the late Booker T. 
pe anor, is devoted to the upbringing of the 

egro. 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother of 
Carnivals, which have spread to the Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 18- 
>mile ‘‘azalea trail.’’ 

Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three fresh- 
water lakes and multi-colored semi-tropical vege- 
tation, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among other points of tourist interest are 
the Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 
County. y 

One of the largest collections of Confederate 
documents, letters and relics is preserved in the 
Alabama Memorial Building. * 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was settled by 
the French (1702) and ceded to the British (1763); 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West Florida 
(1779-80) and became a part of the United States 
in successive years (1783-1813). It was in 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont- 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States. of 
America were voted into existence by the pro- 
visional congress; Jefferson Dayis took his oath of 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
gomery was the capital of the Confederacy. Daniel 
Emmett, composer of ‘‘Dixie,’’ copied the words of 
the famous battle hymn of the Confederate Armies 
on the walls of the old Montgomery Theater for 
Herman Arnold who later turned them into a 
band piece. 


\ Arizona 


CAPITAL, Phoenix—Baby State, Valentine 
State, Copper State—STATE FLOWER, Saguaro 
Cactus—MOTTO: Ditat Deus (God Enriches)— 
AREA, 113,909 sq. mi,; rank 5th—POPULATION, 
499,261; rank, 44th. i 

Arizona is situated in Southwestern United 
States. It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 
the east by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 
and California, and on the south by Mexico. 


United States—Descriptive; Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 


STATES OF THE UNION 


(HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE) 


Statistical tables, elsewhere in The ALMANAC, irdeto fabakes or cece 


1 sources in the various States. br 


details of population, bir 
phases of activity 


Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, 5 
before irrigating water. was led into ‘the ye 
have been made highly productive. The topogs 
is broken, being mountainous in portions 6. 
section; the northern plateau is 4,000 to 7,00¢ 
in altitude, and the southern from 500 to 

Long staple cotton has been developed 
principal crop, other products being wheat, | 
barley, oats, hay, potatoes and immense quar, 
of sub-tropical fruits. _ i 

Mining is extremely important. Copper 1 
are among the greatest in the world. 
silver, lead, asbestos and zinc are ming 
quantity. Z 

Hoover (Boulder) Dam in the Black Cas 
harnesses the Colorado River. Roosevelt 
supplies irrigating waters for the Salt River 

Arizona has six institutions of higher learnagy 
one university, one professional school, two ti 
ers’ colleges and two junior colleges. : 

The first white man known to haye enii 
Arizona was Fra. Marcos de Niza, a Franc 
priest (1539), although Vasconcellos is bel 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico 
ceded to the United States with New M 
(Feb. 2, 1848). The area south of the Gila i 
was not acquired until the Gadsden Purchs 
1853. Arizona and New Mexico were sepe 
(Feb. 24, 1863). : i 

The petrified forests, covering many thousar 
acres, are an attraction to scores of touris 
nually. These forests consist of pine and ¢ 
trees that in past ages were turned to soli 
by the action of mineral-laden water. . 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River i! 
of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 217) 
long, mostly in northern Arizona, with a-wid 
the top of from four to 18 miles, and descends 
series of gradations to a depth in some placa 
4,000 to 5,500 feet below the surrounding pla 

A large part of geologic history is revealed 
in the Grand Canyon, Forming the wal. 
narrow inner gorge in the lower part of this cax 
are some of the oldest rocks (Archean) knoy 
geologists. These were largely sediments () 
stones, shales, and sandstones) originally, put ' 
been so altered by the great heat and ‘pressuil 
mountain-making movements that their orif 
character is entirely lost. hl 

The plateaus that border the canyon are t/ 
selves simply great terraces developed on # 
sistant formation, a thick limestone, from ¥ 
overlying softer beds have been eroded awas 


Arkansas 2 | 


CAPITAL, Little Rock—Wonder State— 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Ri 
Populus (The People Rule)—AREA, 53,102 sq. 
rank 26th—POPULATION, 1,949,387; rank, 


Arkansas is of the Qld South, situated in 
in the West South Central group, Missouri bow 
ing it on the north, Tennessee and Mississipy 
the east; Louisiana on the south, and Texas 
Oklahoma on the west. The Mississipp 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its top 

is mostly level, but in the west rise the mo 
ous elevations of the Ozarks. 

The State ranked second in production o: 
in 1946. Other important crops: wheat, corn, 
white and sweet potatoes, hay and fruit. | 

The State is richly endowed with a wide 
of forest wealth. 

Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in 
country. Other minerals are coal, mangas 
lead, whetstones and petroleum. i 

Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher edue: 
—nine colleges and universities, one pra 
sional school, two teachers’ colleges, seven juli 
colleges and five Negro institutions, is 

The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number 
the only Government-owned and operate 
springs in the United States, are included 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a vy 
portion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash. 
Mountains. Adjoining the park area on all si 
the city of Hot Springs. The park and 
near the center of the State, 
southwest of Little Rock 


The hot springs were probably visited 
by De Soto, who traveled this region extens, 
vd aaeioe : 

e earliest white settlement was made 
1785. Dunbar and Hunter, who visited. t 


ag! oan { 


_ found an open log cabin and a few 
of split boards which had been erecte”’ 
S resorting to the springs in the hope oi 
ng their health. 

mce as to the source of the heat of the 
yvater, which ranges from 95° to 147° F. is 
usive, One explanation is that these 
gin as meteoric water or rainfall which 
Wwoward through sandy, porous layers and 
d by a buried mass of slowly cooling rock. 
ad explanation is that the water has never 
gear the surface before, but is discharged by 
|, cooling rocks. 

Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
the State. 


California 


‘AL, Sacramento—Golden State—STATE 
R, Golden Poppy—MOTTO: Eureka (i 
und It)—AREA, 158,693 sq. mi.; rank 2nd 
ATION, 6,907,387; rank 5th. 


fornia, in the Pacific group, occupies more 
One-half of the Pacific coastline of the 
States; is bounded on the north by Ore- 
yon the east by Nevada and Arizona, and on 
Buth by Mexico. Its topography and climate 
lost Varied. Every phase of surface character 
esented, and the geological peculiarity of the 
band South American Continents is here seen. 
fe is much plains land, too, and every kind of 
Hat marks the temperate and sub-tropical 


s State has many navigable rivers of which 
aders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
'’The Sacramento is navigable for 180 miles 
San Joaquin accommodates ocean going 
© Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
e tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
ole rivers in California with large traffic 
ge include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa 
and Middle River and connecting channels. 
Mitornia is the leading State in irrigation, 
gant smaller streams enabling irrigation of 
herwise useless land. The Central Valley 
oject, with Shasta, Friant and later dams, 
metwork of canals will provide electric power 
3 tion water, and improve river navigation. 
Oped water power in California is approxi- 
¥ 2,500,000 horse-power annually. 
fe are two extensive mountain ranges 
Sierra Nevada (which is a part of 
scade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 
tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
st mountain in continental United States, are 
p southern part of Sierra Nevada, with the 
lon of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
3 border. California has 12 mountains with 
fitude of more than 14,000 feet. Lassen 
an the Cascade Range is the only active 
io in the United States. 
Cas Range is not ancient measured in 
time. Its beginning dates back about 
\0 years, into the geologic period known as 
liocene, about a on years before the 
Ice Age. The character and arrangement of 
Ider rocks indicate that earlier mountains, 
efore worn down, had occupied the region. 
fe are 18 National Forests comprising one- 
the State’s area, and an extensive State 
stem preserving redwood groves, beaches 
nic desert areas for public use. Coniferous 
most numerous. The giant redwood groves 
le destination of many tourists. The Sequoia 
mber 1,156,000, and in Sequoia National 
e@ are 8,722 exceeding 10 feet in diameter, 
bilder than the pyramids. The largest is 
al Sherman.” 
less than 10 per cent of California’s popu- 
lives on farms, it is first among the States 
farm income. 
ate leads in production of sugar beets and 
ond largest producer of potatoes, barley 
xus fruits. Other important crops: grapes, 
8, pears, apples, apricots, olives, walnuts, 
ls and wheat. Cooperatives are a feature 
f and marketing. Wines and brandies are 
ed on a large scale. ? 
um and natural gas are the most impor- 
eral resources. Gold, mercury and borates 
her leading mineral products, together with 
, lead, zinc, iron ore, manganese, tungsten, 
sium. cement, silica and soda ash. 
jufacturing is the most important industry 
$ State. Principal manufactures are food 
iron and steel products, aircraft; petro- 
rubber and lumber products; apparel, chemi- 
id plastics fabrication. 5 
State has 95 institutions of higher learning 
Q es and universities. 15 professional 
Sand 45 junior colleges. 
@ State of romance in history. Acquired 
ico political control (1846), gold was 
(1848), and (1849) the most remark- 
d rush’’ ever known began. 
f the points of interest is the motion pDic- 
in Hollywood, a borough of Los Angeles. 
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The California atmosphere is so clear that motion 

‘ietures may be taken on about 350 days of the 
sear, while the topography and flora afford most 
varied ‘‘location."* 

Yosemite National Park is one of the great 
scenic wonders of the world. 

The Mariposa Big Trees in Yosemite Park are 
the world’s oldest and largest living things. Here 
also is the famous Wawona tree through which 
automobiles may drive. 

Catalina Island, with an area of some 75 square 
miles, attracts thousands of travellers and vaca- 
tionists annually. The Island is in the Pacific Ocean 
about 22 miles south of Los Angeles Harbor and is 
reached by boat and plane. 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
level and the lowest REE in the United States, is 
& National Monument. 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 
Park, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 
ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequoia 
gigantea, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
found only in the Coast Range of California. While 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet, The 
wood is similar in Mes and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree is 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
dull brown. 

The highest lake in the United States, is 
Tulainyo, one and one-half miles northeast of 
Whitney. The lake has an elevation of 12,865 feet. 


Colorado 


CAPITAL, Denver—Centennial State, Silver 
State—STATE FLOWER, Columbine—MOTTO: 
Nil Sine Numine (Nothing Without God)—AREA 
104,247 sq. mi.; rank, 7th—POPULATION, 1,123,- 
296; rank, 33rd. 

Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the United 
States, on the western rim of the Mississippi 
River basin and, in the east central part of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by Kansas 
and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
@ small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 
on_the west by Utah. 

The State is composed of territory acauired from 
France by the Louisiana Purchase (1803); a large 
tract originally claimed by Texas, and land ceded 
to the United States by Mexico (1848) following 
the war between the two countries. 

Actual settlement of Colorado began with the 
discovery of gold (1858) at which time most of the 
eastern half of the State was still included in 
Kansas Territory. E 

The topography is extremely varied, with a dif- 
ference of more than 11,000 feet between the lowest 
and highest points. The western half is mountain- 
ous with numerous peaks rising to an altitude of 
more than 14,000 feet. 

The Continental Divide through the State sepa- 
rates the waterheads of the Pacifie on the west 
from those of the Mississippi River on the east. 
The largest stream is the Colorado River. With its 
tributaries it forms the principal drainage for 
western Colorado. Many of its rivers travel in 
deep narrow canyons, notably the Arkansas which 
makes its way through the ‘‘Royal Gorge,’’ or can- 
yon of the Arkansas, at a depth of 2,600-3,000 feet. 

Other famous gorges are the Colorado River 
Canyon and the Toltec Gorge in the south. 

There are il National Forests wholly within the 
State, embracing 13,500,000 acres and comprising 
20 per cent of the State’s area. ; 

Soils vary from arid to productive. Irrigation 
is extensive and has lifted agriculture to first place 
in the State. Other industries are g, live- 
stock raising, dairying, manufacturing, quarrying, 
lumbering, and oil and gas production. 

The principal crop is sugar beets, in production 
of which Colorado leads the world; others are corn, 
wheat, barley, oats, dry beans, tame hay, broom 
corn, potatoes, sorghums, peaches, apples and 
cherries. 

Colorado leads the nation in production of vana- 
dium, molybdenum and uranium, and has great 
coal reserves. Other important minerals include 
gold, copper, silver, lead, zinc, radium and tung- 
sten. Large quantities of helium also are found, 
used in inflating lighter-than-air craft and for its 
therapeutic qualities. 

Higher education is offered at 19 institutions— 
including six colleges and universities, two profes- 
ane Aime and a number of teachers’ and 
unior colleges. 

: There Rie tro national parks—Mesa Verde, situ- 
ated in ‘southwestern Colorado in Montezuma 
County, noted .for the ruins of ancient cliff 
dwellers; Rocky Mountain National Park, in the 
heart of the Rockies, includes some of the most 
picturesque portions of the range. Long’s Peak 
within this park rises to an elevation of 14,255 feet, 
and 13 other peaks rise to more than 13,000 feet. 
The State also has eight National Monuments, 
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United States—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia i 


ba 


tcluding one on the boundary between Colorado 
and Utah. sk 

Bip cane still is abundant in Colorado, seas 
deer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain lion, gray Bile 
and coyote. There is also much small game an 
over 6,000 miles of trout streams and 2,000 fishing 
lakes. i i 

The highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
the eects of the Arkansas River. The floor of the 
bridge is 1,053 feet above the bed of the river, 
the main span is 880 feet long and the total length 
exclusive of approaches, is 1,260 feet. | 2 

The highest automobile road in, the United States 
is the Mount Evans highway in Clear Creek County, 
which rises to an altitude of 14,260 feet. 


Connecticut 


APITA. Hartforé—Constitution State, Land 
Ge one Tie also Nutmeg State—STATE 
FLOWER, Mountain Laurel—MOTTO: Qui Trans- 
tulit Sustinet (He Who Transplanted Still Sus- 
tains)—AREA, 5,009 sq. mi.; rank, 46th—POPULA- 
TION, 1,709,242; rank, 3ist. 


Connecticut, southernmost of the New England 
states, is one of the Thirteen Original States of the 
Union. It is bounded on the north by Massachu- 
setts, on the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
Jand Sound and on the west by New 
in the 17th cen- 


in_ 1635. : 

The Fundamental Orders, adopted in 1639 by 
these early settlements, was the first written con- 

stitution of an autonomous government and the 
' forerunner in many respects of the constitution of 
the United States; hence, the title “Constitution 
‘State’ for Connecticut. Charter Oak Place in 
Hartford marks the site where the Connecticut 
charter was said to have been concealed (1687) 
when Gov. Edmund Andros, whose jurisdiction in- 
cluded Connecticut, demanded its surrender to the 


Connecticut consists of a broad central valley 
and coastal plain with rugged highlands to the 
east and to the west. More than half of the entire 
area of the State is in hardwood forests. The 
eastern and western highlands are well adapted to 
dairying, second only to poultry as a source of 
farm income. The river valleys and coastal plains 
have soil.that is especially suitable for the inten- 
sive growing of truck crops, tobacco and potatoes 
and fruits. Since the State’s largest cities are 
also in this lowland/area, the markets for these 
products are nearby. Connecticut shade-grown 
tobacco commands the highest price per-acre of any 
crop grown in the United States. 

The State is primarily industrial and more than 
half of the gainfully employed are in manufactur- 
ing industries. Since the days of the American 
Revolution, Connecticut has been known as the 
“Arsenal of the Nation’’ and firearms are still an 
‘important factor in the State’s manufacturing. 
This industry laid the foundation for modern mass 
production and precision manufacturing in Con- 
necticut. 

The State stands near the top in the making 
of products as varied as pins and anti-friction 
bearings, silverware and counting devices, fine 
fabrics and machine guns, cutlery and rubber foot- 
wear, women’s garments and builders’ hardware, 
clocks and sewing machines, typewriters, electrical 
appliances, pay telephones and airplane motors. 
Although Connecticut stands 46th in the ranking of 
states in area i 31st. in population, its impor- 
tance industrially is indicated by the fact that two 
of the nation’s ee principal industrial areas are 
located within its compact borders. 

Fifty-two of oe nation’s insurance companies 
have their home\ offices in Connecticut and more 
than $2,000,000 in cash premiums pour into the 
State each day. |_ 

Connecticut, a pioneer in the development of 

puphe education, has 26 institutions of higher 
earning—seven colleges and universities, five pro- 
fessional schools, four teachers’ colleges and ten 
private junior colleges. 
_ The best known of the colleges is Yale University 
in New Haven, founded in 1701; Trinity College in 
Hartford and Wesleyan University in Middletown 
are also more than 100 years old. 

This third smallest of the states offers a great 
variety of scenery, surroundings and recreational 
opportunities. It has both mountains and seashore, 
each within fifty miles of the other. The State has 
lakes and mountains in profusion, as well as many 
miles of ocean beaches, and all of these recreation 
facilities are within easy reach by road, rail or air. 
The State was a pioneer in the development of 
state parks and forests and an average of 35 
acres in every square mile has been set aside in 
such protected state lands, many of them developed 
for recreational use. 


In addition, more than a thousa 
homes and quaint New England. vil 
patriotic interest. a 


Delaware 


CAPITAL, Dover—First State, Diamond 
Blue Hen State—STATE FLOWER, Peach 1) 
—MOTTO: Liberty and Independence— 2 
sq. mi.; rank, 47th—POPULATION, 266, ‘ a 
47th. - ; 


Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original }) 
next to Rhode Island the smallest, lies ; 
South Atlantic group, bounded on the na 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, D' 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on SC 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryla 
Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twie 
being marshy. ao 

Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware Rie 
Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic 
provide an enormous amount of aquatic life 
the Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fle 
low the migrations of fish and much shad, 
and rock are taken. Delaware Bay yields 
clams, crabs and lobsters. Important er 
apples, peaches and the. smaller fruits; who 
corn.-_ Fruit-evaporating and canning is ! 
on in large plants in Dover, Milford, Mid 
and Smyrna. a 

The broiler chicken industry producid 
greatest agricultural income in the State.) 

Wilmington and vicinity is the chief | 
facturing center of the State. The port 
world’s center of vulcanized fibre manufac 
glazed kid and morocco leathers. Locatee 
is the world’s largest braided hose manuf# 
plant; also the world’s largest single cotti 
dyeing works. Another important activity 
building. Machinery and hardware also ary 
ufactured. Kaolin clay is an important - 
product. : 


The city is the headquarters of the E. I. 
de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
manufacturer of diversified chemical produ 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship trafiic + 
up the Delaware River. A Government cam 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays a@ 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. 

Delaware has only one clear-cut recreati« 
—the shore line north and south of Cape He; 
where the Delaware Bay meets the Atlantica 
There is excellent salt water fishing and | 
on the Bay and ocean. Fresh water streéa 
provide good fishing for bass, crappie, pike, 
perch and catfish. The lower part of the 
offers excellent. gunning for small game. 

Delaware has four institutions of higher l 
one university, one professional schow 
junior. college and one state college for M 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a 7 
ment for criminals (under a law enacted im 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the: 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavew! 
it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth ¢ 
ment to the Federal Constitution, 2, | 

The 200-year old Sunday blue-laws wa 
pealed (1941). = el 

_ Delaware, though small in area, has t# 
tinction of having had the flags of four 
floating over its soil at different times, x 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain _& 
United States of America. The periods | 
several sovereignties are as follows: 5 

1. The Dutch settlement at Zwaanendae 
2. the Swedish period (1638-1655); 3. the: 
Dutch period (1655-1664); 4. the British 1 
(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1TT6 
present time.) be 

The Dutch interest in the Delaware River 
began with the discovery of Delaware Hi 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in comm 
the “‘Half Moon,” a ship belonging to the: 
East India Company. Oddly enough, the 
bears the name of an Englishman who ney 
foot on its soil, Lord De la Warr (Thomas 
Governor of Virginia. k 

Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one 
nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. rf 


District of Columbia 


City of Washington is co-extensive with } 
of Columbia— OFFICIAL FLOWE 
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(March, 1942), 750,000. ri | 

The District of Columbia is the seat of tit 
eral Government of the United States. Ii 
was originally 100 square miles taken freq 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. ~ | 
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the entire activity is governmental. In- 
he District is co-terminus with the City of 


gton. 
activity is output for governmental or lo- 
mption. Navigation is carried on via the 
ce River, a branch of Chesapeake Bay. 
“insure that the national capital should be 
fom local control, the Constitution provides 
ongress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
m. After various experiments, Congress in 
) created the present form of government, 
h consists of a commission of three members, 
| residents of the District appointed by the 
jident and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
House of the Congress has a Committee on 
ct of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
ments is chiefly borne by the residents. 
dents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
vote on either national or municipal mat- 
Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
mted to governmental positions do not give 
voting residence in the States. The laws 
various States permit them to vote as 
dents of such States. 
d by Congress with planning a capital 
esident Washington entrusted the design 
French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
de a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
wnot only with locations for government build- 
‘and embellishments, but also with provision 
‘parks and monuments and other adornments 
h would come as the power and wealth of the 
h increased—all reminiscent of the century- 
>] of Versailles, the capital of Louis XIV. 
fant’s plan, although made too small by the 
ng of the city throughout the District, and 
Bug seriously mutilated, nevertheless per- 
@ and was made the basis of the comprehen- 
MeMillan plan (1901). 
i central composition extends from the Capi- 
Mhrough the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
Mail to the Washington Monument, and 
@ over the Reflecting Basin to the Lincoln 
@rial—thus placing the Founder and the Say- 
P'the nation on the axis of the Capitol. The 
S-axis is formed by the White House, the Wash- 
m Monument and the memorial to Thomas 
frson provided for by eo (1938). 
m the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
: the Rock Creek Parkway traversing the 
District, and also the Arlington Memorial 
fe, which connects with the Mount Vernon 
y to the home of Washington, and as 
rms the entrance to the Arlington National 
y. All these elements combine to make 
herent, logical, orderly, beautiful national 
fe Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon, 
Ses a colossal statue of Lincoln by Daniel C. 
murals of Emancipation and Reunion by 
ierin and on its walls are inscribed the 
g Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
by a commission with President Taft as 
man. Under the Chairmanship of Chief Jus- 
aft the Supreme Court building, a portion of 
i's Sets en ag aa 
architect, with a di y ing one 
coordinate branches of te fgets ele 
tive of President Coolidge, Congress 
d ate steap of departmental buildings to 
n a “blighted district’ of the city extending 
F side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
Under the 


= roup buildings for the Departments 
a ni 
perce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, for 
Archives, and for Interstate Commerce, In- 
"Revenue and the Federal Trade Commission. 
» buildings pad a uniform cornice line and 
1 st 


ppl by_the = _ Gallery of Far 

r and the Folger Shakespeare 3 

ne in it field; ane Phillips Gallery (still 

_ Leadership, of course, belongs to the 

‘of Congress (embracing the Coolidge Con- 

the Pennell collection of etchings) and 

Smithsonian and the Carnegie Institutions. 
0 ] 


os 
ess. 


The National Gallery of Art, under the shadow of 
the Capitol dome, represents the thought and 
generosity of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the 
building (longer than the Capitol itself) but also a 
collection. of pictures and sculpture ranking with 
the world’s best. 

Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 
new Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

Fords Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth (April 14, 1865), 
was immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln memorabilia purchased 
by_the Government (1926). 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Vernon Estate. 

Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
ing vistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
family, for whom the city of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis, 
Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washington and Alexandria. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Civil 
War defenses of the National Capital, now va- 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
and still an active miltary reservation. 

The District of Columbia has 25 institutions of 


higher learning—10 cojleges and universities, in- | 


cluding George Washington University, George- 
town University; six professional schools, one 
teachers college, six junior colleges and two in- 
Stitutions for Negroes. . 


Florida 


CAPITAL, Tallahassee—Peninsula State—STATE 
FLOWER, Orange Blossom—MOTTO: In God We 
Trust—AREA, 58,560 sq. mi.; rank, 2ist—POPU- 
LATION 1,897,414; rank 27th. 

Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered 
(Easter Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniard, 
Ponce de Leon, in his search for the ‘‘fountain of 
perpetual youth,” is the southeasternmost point 
of the United States. It is bounded on the north 
by Georgia and Alabama, on the east by the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the south by the Straits of Florida, 
mae: on the west by the Gulf of Mexico and Ala- 

ama. 

Plorida is of limestone formation, with no high 
elevations—the highest is 325 feet—and in the 
southern part are vast swamps, the Everglades, 
which are steadily being drained and provided with 
roads to make available large potential agricultural 
wealth. The drainage district embraces 4,927,759 
acres, of which the State owns 700,000 acres. 

Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical. In 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
where citrus fruits have been developed. The te 
leads in the production of grapefruit, and is second 
in the production of oranges and peaches. T f 
rice, maize, cats, and peas are grown. Florida 
ranks second in beef cattle production east of the 
Mississippi River. 

A source of great wealth are the natural de- 
posits of phosphate rock, of which 4,238,228 long 
tons were produced (1945) for use as land fer- 
tilizer. Fullers earth, stone, lime, kaolin are other 
minerals of importance. « 

Leading ports of foreign trade are Jacksonville, 
Tampa and Miami. Miami ranked (1946) first in 
the United States in value of exports by ai 
second in tonnage of exports. po 
were 10,679,343 pounds, valued at $53,011,676; im- 
ports were 3,103,035 pounds, valued at $17,605,369. 

Florida is known the world over as a winter 
resort area. Of the State’s 1,197 miles of general 
coastline, much is developed for beach recreation. 
Among the most famous resorts are Palm Beach, 
Jacksonville and Miami. 

The State has 16 institutions of higher learnin 
—eight colleges and universities, one professiona: 
school, three junior colleges and four Negro 
colleges. 

The State has seven developed parks totaling 
27,019 acres already open to the public, and 11 
additional in prospect. 
animal farms and public gardens are found 
throughout the State. Samples: Wakulla Springs, 
the world’s largest springs, near Tallahassee, and 
Silver Springs, near Ocala; the Oceanarium at 
Marineland, near St. Augustine; the Singing Tower 
on Iron Mountain near Lake Wales. 


Natural springs, caverns, 
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A $30,000,090, 123-mile highway connecting Key 
West, southernmost point of the nation, to the 
mainland was opened (1944). 

St. Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
im the United States, was founded (1565). It has 
Changed hands 13 times and has floated the 
Spanish, French, British, Confederate and Amer- 
ican flags. 

The two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion 
(Castle San Mareos) and Fort Mabapaas, on the 
Matanzas River, were declared national monu- 
ments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
1924). Built by the Spanish, they are impressive 
memorials of the momentous struggle among the 
European nations for empire in the New World. 
These forts, constructed of coquina, a native ma- 
terial of sea shells which nature has cemented to- 
gether, have withstood for generations the effects 
of wind and weather. 

Another historic stronghold is Fort Jefferson, on 
Garden Key- of the Dry Tortugas Islands off the 
Coast, declared a national monument (Jan. 4, 
1935) by Presidential proclamation. It was planned 
as the key to American defense in the Gulf of 
alae and was first garrisoned by Union forces 
in 5 


Georgia 


CAPITAL, Atlanta—Empire State of the South— 
STATE FLOWER, Cherokee Rose—MOTTO: Wis- 
Geom, Justice, Moderation—ARBEA: 58,876 sq. mi.; 
Yank, 20th—POPULATION, 3,123,723; rank, 14th. 

Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River and contains the largest area of 
woodiand—23,800,000 acres. 

The topography is varied, with a mountainous 
region in the north and northwest which is inter- 
spersed with wide fertile valleys. Some of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 feet. The most im- 
portant river is the Savannah. 

Agriculture iscimportant. The chief crops are 
ectten, peanuts, tobacco, corn, peaches, rice, 
sweet potatoes, truck produce and sugar cane syrup. 
Georgia is the largest producer of sea-island cotton. 

The State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 
many swine. 

The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
resin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
one half of the United States production of naval 
stores and Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. ; 

Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for 
usé as @ paper and china clay in the United States. 
‘The State also ranks first in production of marble, 
Second in barite, and third in granite. Other min- 
erals include fullers earth, cement, limestone, talc, 
bauxite, coal, iron ore, manganese, mica, gold and 
silver and gem stones. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. 

The State’s most important manufactures are 
textiles, food products and wood products. Atlanta 
Macon, Augusta, Rome and Dalton are the large: 
industrial centers. : 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher education— 
16 colleges and universities, including the Univer- 
Sity of Georgia in Athens, <chartered -in 1785, 
opened 1801); six professional schools, one teach- 
ers’ college and 11 institutions for Negroes. 

Georgia has many places of recreation summer 
and winter, in the mountains of north Georgia 
and along the seashore. The National Park Service 
maintains seven parks and there ate 20 State 
Parks with an area of 23,190 acres. Notable among 
them is the Franklin D. Roosevelt State Park, 
Chipley, on U. S. Highway 27, 80 miles southwest 
of Atlanta near Warm Springs, 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. It was 
here that the late Franklin D. Roosevelt was re- 
shoves to health following his attack of poliom- 
yelitis. 

Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah River, is a national monument. 
It was constructed for coast defense by the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
The fort (begun in 1829) was named in honor of 
the Polish hero, Count Casimir Pulaski, who fought 
in the American Revolution and was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Savannah (1779). 

Robert E. Lee’s first appointment after his 
graduation from West Point was to this post. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto (1540). It was a 


‘part of the tract of land granted to the lords 


Proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); received 


'@ provincial charter (1719), and became an in- 


dependent colony (1732) under James Oglethorpe, 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from 
land, Seoreia ratified the Confederate con- 
‘ution (Mar 1861), and was the scene of 


ee ity ads gl toads cals 
bhatt i 


Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Mine 
Trwinville that Jefferson Davis was we 


10, 1865). The State was readmitted 
(July, 1870). ne, 


Idaho 


ated or It 83,557 — 
rank, 12th—POPULATION, 524,873; rau 
Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situa 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bi 
on the north by British Columbia and M 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, — 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the 
Oregon and Washington. _ : 

Tts topography is mountainous, with b: 
plateaus. Altitudes range from 700 feet top 
Borah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the | 
peak in the State. More like the Sahara; 
than Idaho is an area of sand dunes west: 
Anthony. These dunes, of pure white si 
in height from 10 to 100 feet. The Snaki 
drains the State to the Columbia River, 
northward through Helis Canyon which ag 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one pox 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a ha 
rim to river, which considerably exceeds thet 
mum depth (6,100 feet) of the Grand Canyy 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest 
The Salmon (the river of no return) is aa 
portant. The St. Joe, in the area of the: 
stand of white pine in the United States, 
highest navigable river in the world. } 
is dry and stimulating. 2 ; 
There are a number of mountain ran 
net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and B 
in the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth 
Rivers in the center of the State, and 
Blackfoot and Snake River mountains 
southeast. The Snake or Shoshone River 
for several waterfalls—the American, SE 
and Salmon, and for a deep canyon. ; 

Idaho is undeveloped, having large mine& 
sources, and much land yet to be covere 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation | 
has built several important irrigation py 
which are in addition to many private po 

Agriculture is important, chief crops 
wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans 
sugar beets, apples and prunes. High-grac 
and garden seed are raised and sold throughs 
United States. Stock raising, particularly § 
an important industry. Much wool is si 
Near Mesa are the largest individually-ow: 
chards in the world. Lumber, beet sugar] 
products and flour are the chief manufactu 

Much metal -is mined, the State ranking 
in lead and silver production. Gold mix 
rapidly gaining in importance. iy 

Idahe has eight institutions of higher edu 
—three colleges and universities, two 
ager and three junior colleges. fj 
_Idaho ranks as.one of the leading states i 
life resources and points to 125,000 fishin 
hunting licenses each year. Thousands of 
mountain streams and rivers abound wit 
of various species and furnish excellent 
water fishing. Hundreds of lakes also provide 
ing. On the thousands of acres of farm lant 
bottom and swamp there is pheasant, gro 
tridge and duck shooting. Big game 
mountain goat, elk, deer, bear and antelo: 
found in almost any section of the State. 
skiing in the winter months. 

Shoshone Falls—46 feet higher than r 
pours its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rill 
is called the ‘‘Niagara of the West.”’ At nig 
spectacle is illuminated with floodlights. 
Falls also attracts many visitors. j 

ther scenic attractions are Kaniksu, 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the ni 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. L 
reille is one of the largest freshwa’ 
wholly within the boundaries of the United 
It has a shore line of more than 500 miles. 
Places is 1,100 feet deep. ; 

Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneé 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered 
aries constituted the sole white populati 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stir 
days followed, equalled only when a bu: 
dentally brought about the lead-silver s 
the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). 


Illinois 


CAPITAL, Springfield—Sucker 
FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: National U 
State Sovereignty—AREA, 56,400 sq. m 
23rd—FOPULATION, 17,897,241; rank 3rd. 


Illinois lies in the East North Central g: 
northeastern corner touching Lake Mie’ 
Mississippi River flowing along its weste 
ary line, the Ohio River along its southe 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, | 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentue 


' ~ 


hed during the Civil War. It was at 
md on the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
aly industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
ost in water and rail transportation. 
aois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
lacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 
mate such as prevails in the whole of the 
‘est. It is so level that a railway possesses 
ly straight line 100 miles long in which 
a@ dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
2 gely wooded, now with only 10 per cent of 
"cover. 
“provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
‘The Miinois River is the principal intrastate 
n artificial waterway is the Chicago Drain- 
nal. 40 miles from Chicago on Lake Mich- 
oliet on the Illinois River, an engineering 
Which supplies drainage out from the flat 
astal district around the city and the 
fo, River, and reverses the natural tendency 
an into Lake Michigan. 
igo is one of the great railway centers of 
id. The city is served by 22 trunk lines and 
and terminal railroads. More than 600 truck 
S lines also afford transportation. 
on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
hed huge proportions. The bulk of the 
S are iron ore carried from the Minnesota, 
Msin and Michigan mines to the great works 
United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
@ part of the Chicago IMdustrial Area. 
4 wheat, oats, barley and rye are grown 
quantities. 


rem 


_ Other agricultural products 
atoes, hay, milk, soy beans and wool. 
iding industries are wholesale meat packing, 
S:: and blast furnaces, foundries and 
ime shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
ty factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
uetion and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
ii factories. The printing and publishing 
6 very important; also the clothing houses. 
iminous coal underlies more than half the 
of Illinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 
» Other minerals include petroleum, fiuorspar, 
On, primary zinc. The petroleum industry is 
ly expanding in the State. 
Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
| dealing exchange of the country. 
State has 105 institutions of higher learning 
weolileges and universities, 36 professional 
11 teachers’ colleges and 22 junior colleges. 
S offers much in recreational facilities, 
from the metropolitan life of Chicago, 
its art centers and museums, to the natural 
of the State Parks. 
field, aside from the fact that it is the 
of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
Lincoln. To this city he went as a young man. 
farewell address was delivered from the plat- 
of a train at Springfield (1861). In the 
ive session (1837), held in Vandalia, then 
ital of Illinois, it was Lincoln, a rising 
awyer, who led the fight to move the cap- 
Springfield. The bill proposing the move 
ssed (July 4, 1837) and the cornerstone of 
State Capitol was laid. 
building still stands on the square, but is 
ow as the Sangamon County Court House. 
court house, now dwarfed by its modern 
fs, is rich in Lincoln associations. In this 
z he first took issue with Stephen A. Douglas 
1e1 h “House divided 


} ie made his famous 
St itself’’-speech. Here were his headquarters 
g the 1860 campaign for the Presidency, and 

this body lay in state (May 4, 1865) before 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

3 Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 

tery are about two miles due north of the 


Ww Salem has been restored in New Salem State 
~a.tract of 200 acres, two miles south of 
Sburg on State Highway 123. Zt was here that 
in began his public career as postmaster 
1836) at a salary of about $25 a year. 


Indiana 
[TAL, Indianapolis—Hoosier State—STATE 
VER, Zinnia—MOTTO: The Crossroads of 
AREA, 36,291 sq. mi.; rank, 37th— 
JLATION, 3,427,796; rank, 12th. 
na_is bounded on the north by Michigan 
ake Michigan, on the east by Ohio and Ken- 
, on the south by Kentucky, and on the west 
fois. The north side of the Ohio River, at 
e as in 1792, is the boundary line to the 
‘and the Wabash forms almost half the west- 
u the White and 


ae hh in the early 
of the State. 

ace of the State is comparatively level, 

in the northern and central portions; 
thern part is hilly. There are hundreds o: 

s in the northern half of the State. The 
is in character, but for the most part is 
The te is characteristic of the Middle 
m in summer and cold in winter. 
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Indiana is predominantly a- manufacturing 


‘State, with diversified industries and both large 


and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, re- 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and Whiting, with its steel mills and re- 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
are Lake Michigan ports for freighters carrying 
ore for the Calumet region. 

Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
in the southwestern part of the State, oolitic lime- 
stone, for building purposes, mineral wool and 
Portland cement are important mineral products. 
Coke, petroleum, natural gas, gypsum and pig 
iron are also produced in quantities. 

Agriculture is important. Corn is the big crop 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans an 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver- 
sified farming is a combination of stock raising, 
particularly hogs, and gtain farming. The State 
is known for its canned vegetable products, espe- 
cially tomatoes and tomato juice. Two-thirds of 
all the peppermint and spearmint oil produced in 
the United States come from acres of muck soil 
in northern Indiana. 

Indiana has 38 institutions of higher education— 
25 colleges and universities, eight professional 


schools, two teachers’ colleges and three junior 


colleges. ‘ 

The limestone area of southern Indiana contains 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are 
Wyandotte Cave, the second largest cavern in the 
United States, and Marengo, in Crawford County, 
Porters cave in Owen County, and Donaldsons 
in Lawrence. : ; 

Maintained by the State as memorials are the 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost monu- 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the mas- 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu- 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene of William 
Henry Harrison’s defeat of the Indians incited 
to uprising by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet; the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin home 
in Spencer County; the memorial in Vincennes of 
the acauisition of the Old Northwest, popularly 
called the George Rogers Clark Memorial; New 
Harmony Memorial and the Indiana World War 
Memorial which includes the national headquarters 
of the American Legion. : 

Twenty-one State Parks totaling 37,553 acres 
offer recreational and vacation facilities. 

French traders reached Indiana in the early 
18th century; at their post, Vincennes, established 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent settle- 
ment in the State. Following the Revolution and 
the subjugation of the Indians, settlers came into 
the State from the south and east. 

Indiana became a State (1816). The seat of goy- 
ernment during the Territorial period was Vin- 
cennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). Cory- 
don continued as capital of the new State until 
1825, when the government was moved to a site 
selected in the center of the State, Indianapolis. 


Iowa 
tT. Des Moines—Hawkeye State—STATE 
FIGWER. Wild Rose—MOTTO: Our Liberties We 
Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain—AREA, 
56,280 sq. mi.; rank, 24th—POPULATION, 2,538,- 
268; rank, 20th. oR ae 
lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 

The surface is rolling prairie. No “‘civilized’’ area 
in the world of equal size has such consistently 
fertile soil. ot Big 3 range from 477 to 1,675 feet 

sea level. ; 
onthe proportion of area actually under cultivation 
is larger than in any other State. The diversity 
of crops is unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Iowa ranks high in the production of corn, oats. 
butter, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is the world center 
for popcorn and timothy seed. 

Important industries are the processing of agri- 
cultural products and the handling of grain and 
live stock, Farm implements, washin 
fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad equip- 
ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, cartons, 
vending machines, auto accessories and ofilce 
equipment are among the manufactures. 

Approximately 3,000,000 tons of coal are mined 
annually. Much gypsum plaster, building stone, 
clay products, cement sand and gravel are pro- 
duced. 

Towa has 46 institutions of higher education— 
24 colleges, two professional schools, one teachers 
school and 19 junior colleges. 
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Kansas, Kentucky, ‘Louisiana 


rquette and Joliet were the first explorers 
ae the land (1673) and the first settlement 
“was made by Julien Dubuque (1788) near the 
site of the city named after him. Iowa was by 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), ceded bac 
to France (1801) and included in the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803). The region was successively 
part of Louisiana (1805), Missouri (1812), Michi- 
gan (1834) and Wisconsin (1836). It became a 
distinct territory (1838) and was admitted to the 
Union (Dec. 28, 1846) as a State. Burlington was 
the capital of Wisconsin (1838) when Iowa was 
separated and the territorial seat of government 
was established, later to go to Iowa City and from 
there (1857) to Des Moines. 


Kansas 


CAPITAL, 'Topeka—Sunflower State—STATE 
FLOWER, Sunflower—MOTTO: Ad_ Astra_ per 
Aspera (To the Stars Through Difficulties) AREA, 
82,276 sq. mi.; rank, 13th—POPULATION, 1,861,- 
028; rank, 29th. = 

Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical center of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography. 
About one-third of the eastern boundary is fol- 
lowed by the Missouri River; within the State 
flow the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers... Toward 
the west the prairies increase in elevation up to 
4,000 feet above sea level. Much of the land is 
flat with some low hills in the western portion. 
The climate is variable with rather severe winters 
and hot summers. : 

Agriculture is extensive. The products include 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the hardier fruits, and flax. 
Kansas leads in wheat, and normally produces one 
fourth of all the wheat in the United States. The 
largest grain elevator in the country is in Kansas 
City and the world’s largest broom corn market is 
in Wichita. It is one of the four leading cattle 
raising states. Dairy and poultry production are 
great. 

Coal underlies more than 15,000 square miles. 
The State ranks high in oil and natural gas pro- 
duction. Other mineral products are lead, zinc, 
ere cement. Large quantities of salt are 
found. 

Kansas has 43 institutions of higher education— 
19 colleges and universities, one professional school, 
two teachers’ colleges and 21 junior colleges. 

Kansas has more than 42 state and county lakes 
and a park area in excess of 12,000 acres and 
almost 4,000 acres of water. There are 18 prin- 
cipal rivers with two great watersheds and two 
smaller ones. The State offers the leisurely auto- 
mobile tourist much to see and enjoy in scenic 
points and historic spots. These include places of 
interest along the old Oregon, Santa Fe and 
Chisholm Trails and Pony Express route, fossil 
beds in which are found skeletons of prehistoric 
monsters that lived 4 million years ago. 

Archeologists have found remains of interesting 
forms of life that existed in Kansas in the distant 

"past. Three and four-toed horses no larger than a 
fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once made 
that part of the country their habitat; and skele- 
tons of flying reptiles with a wing-spread of 25 ft. 
‘have been found in the chalk beds of western 
Kansas. Swimming reptiles 50 feet long cavorted 
in the seas that once covered the area. Ferns 100 
feet high once grew in Kansas. 

The boyhood home of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower at Abilene was dedicated as a national 
shrine (June 22, 1947). 

Francisco Vasquez de Coronado headed a Spanish 
exploring party that entered Kansas (1541) seeking 
gold in the fabled cities of Cibola. When Coronado 
returned to Mexico he left behind Father Juan de 
Padilla, who founded a mission among the Indians 
and became the first Christian martyr to die on 
United States soil. The Quiviran Indians. killed 
him because he was about to leave them to es- 
tablish another mission among a rival tribe. 

Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way (1682) 
to the French when LaSalle laid claim to all the 
land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries: 
France ceded the territory to Spain (1763): re- 
gained it (1800); and sold it to the United States 
as part of the Louisiana Purchase (1803). 


Kentucky 
_ CAPITAL, Frankfort—Blue Grass Stat T. 
FLOWER, Goldenrod—MOTTO: Unilel We Stang, 


’ Divided We Fall—AREA, 40,395 sq. mi.; rank, 36th 
—POPULATION, 2,845,267; rank, 16th. : 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the East 
South Central group, is bounded on the north by 
Tndiana and Ohio, on the east by West Virginia, 
on the south by Tennessee, and on the west by 
Missouri and Tinois. 

The region now constituting the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky was originally a part of Fincastle 
County, Virginia, t 


The surface of Kentucky rises gradual 
altitude of about 300 feet along the 


River to the western edge of the: Appy 
Mountain province, in which paralle 
folded mountains, the Cumberland an b 
haye crests in excess of 2,000 feet. 
west of the Tennessee is low, and brok 
creek and river valleys. The central 
rolling to undulating, being part of the 
slope of the Allegheny Mountain regio« 
entire eastern part is much dissected. 
southeast is a mountainous region 
limestone valleys. : 2 

Kentucky possesses a somewhat mil: 
more even temperature than that of the m™ 
ing States. The mean annual temperaig 
degrees on the mountains in the souty 
part, and 60 degrees west of the Tenn) 
about 55 degrees for the entire State. j 
The principal resources of Kentucky 
minous coal, petroleum; natural gas, ff 
natural cement. Bituminous coal is the Tis 
portant output, Kentucky ranking high ane 
coal-producing states. Petroleum and gé 
second in importance. I 
The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to 
ture. The Blue Grass region is comp 
heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams 
from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 
Corn is the largest and most valuab 
followed by tobacco® wheat, oats, hemp, 's 
and fruits. Kentucky is excelled only bit 
Carolina in the culture of fine tobacco. | 
The livestock industry is an important 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large nun 
horses, sheep, cattle, and swine are rai 
tucky has long been noted for its fine horse 
try raising has developed into one of the 
top industries. Lumbering is extensively cam 

Kentucky’s important manufactures inel 
and grist mills, tobacco products, wood 
cotton goods, foundry and machine shop p 
slaughtering and meatpacking. | 

The State has 39 institutions of higher 
tion—12 colleges and universities, six prom 
schools, five teachers’ colleges and two N} 
stitutions. : . 
The first white men known to have di: 
Kentucky territory were Marquette ane 
(1673). Daniel Boone and his companions « 
the region in 1769. The first settlement : 
Harrodsburg (1774); Boonesborough was _ 
(1775). For a long time Indian wars haras 
settlentént. The three counties which ha} 
formed since 1776 in Kentucky County were 
(1783) into Kentucky District. Virginia 
(1786) the first of four enabling acts giving 
tional consent_to the organization of Kentyj 
a separate State. Kentucky with its presenth 
aries was admitted (1792) to the Union. 

Kentucky contains many natural curiosi} 
places of historic interest. Mammoth €2 
Colossal Cave are both situated in 2 
County. Cumberland Falls, southwest or ~ 
is famous as the only waterfalls in the ) 
Hemisphere where a moon-bow may be s 

At Covington is the smallest church in tha 

Monte Casino Roman Catholic Church, 
seating capacity of three. 
The house in which Stephen C. Foster 
Old Kentucky Home’’.and the estate s 
it, one mile east of Bardstown, has 
served as a state park. 

The Abraham Lincoln National Park, co 
110 acres, three miles south of Hodgenvil/) 
tains a memorial housing a log cabin iy 
Lincoln is said to have been born (Feb. 

An obelisk at Fairview in Todd Coun 
the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, Presider 
Confederate States. 4 

Pioneer Memorial Park at Harrodsburg 
a replica of Old Fort Harrod, main strong 
the Colonies west of the Allegheny dur 
Revolution; a $100,000 monument to the 
of the first permanent settlement in 
and Lincoln Temple which encloses the 1 
in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy H 
oo Abraham Lincoln were married 


Louisiana 


CAPITAL, Baton Rouge—Pelican State 
FLOWER, Magnolia — MOTTO: Union, 
Confidence—AREA, 48,523 sq. mi.; nk, 
POPULATION, 2,363,880; rank, 21st. : 


Louisiana, situated in the South Cent: 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the 
Arkansas and Mississippi. on the east by 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the 
on_the west by Texas. i 

Some of the land in the southern porti 
than the immediate banks of the Miss 
system of levees and spillways obviates 
of annual floods ‘ 


The climate is semi-tropical, with 1 


The average annual temperature is 
and the average annual rainfall 55.33 


jlana has 4,794 miles of navigable water- 
huch of them being on the large bayous in 


: a@rles and Baton Rouge are important 
te are more than 6,000 square miles water 
d, and commercial fishing an important in- 
Trappers market muskrat, opossum, rac- 
Wink and other furs, Louisiana producing 
@urs than any State in the Union. Muskrats 
piar the most important fur-bearing animals, 
approximately 6,000,000 pelts annually. 
na leads in the production of sugar cane, 
t Ties, sweet potatoes, sugar cane syrup and 
| Other important crops are corn, cotton, po- 
, truck vegetables, citrus fruits and pecans. 
PState ranks high in lumber production, kraft 
ills consuming large amounts of the abun- 
h -pine. 
are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
Salt mines in the world. The output of 
m and natural gas is large. 
lana has 18 institutions of higher learning 
eges and universities, including Tulane 
ity, New Orleans, oldest university in the 
Mississippi Valley, founded in 1834 as a 
i college to combat yellow fever; one pro- 
wal school, one teachers’ college and five in- 
ions fdr Negroes. 
isiana’s recreational calendar includes the 
inter Sports Carnival, a six-day event dur- 
yhich nationally famous college athletes com- 
-all forms of sport at New Orleans, climaxed 
© famous Sugar Bowl football game held on 
ears Day. 
colorful New Orleans Mardi Gras, which 
thousands of tourists, occurs annually on 
flay preceding Ash Wednesday. 
pyvered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
ex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
fF Deriods—the colonial, extending from the 
ittempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
"in 1803) and the American from the latter 
ito the present time. The colonial period com- 
‘the French. domination, down to 1769; the 
ih domination, (1769-1803); and a _ brief 
~¢ French rule in the latter year. 
e claimed the territory in the name of 
_ (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
BO men who perished with him. 
»actual room in which final terms of the 
of Louisiana to the United States were 
exists. It is called the ‘‘Sala Capitular’’ 
the largest chamber in the Cabildo, in 
drieans. The Cabildo, former seat of govern- 
sand later of justice, now is owned by the 
"and houses the Louisiana State Museum. 
Baptiste Lemoine Bienville founded New 
Hs (1722), the first settlement in Louisiana 


n 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, expelled 
British from Nova Scotia in 1755, settled 
fisiana and their descendants today form a 
portion of southwest Louisiana's population. 
settlers included many Royalists who fied 
feyolution and Reign of Terror in France 
91), and refugees from Haiti and Santo 


2) 


rominently in the Civil War. New 

captured by Farragut’s fleet in 1862. 
Baton Rouge fell. The attempt of Fed- 
es in 1864 to take ‘Shreveport, however. 
ecessful, and there was Jiftle fighting in 
ana thereafter. 


Maine 


MTAL, Augusta—Pine Tree State—STATE 
BR, Pine Cone—MOTTO: Dirigo (I Direct) 
‘A, 33,215 sq. mi.; rank, 38th—POPULA- 
47,226; rank, 35th. 
4e, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the 
ew Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of 
‘on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
r New Hampshire and. Quebec. 
| Quoddy Head, longitude 66° 57’, is the 
tern point of the United States. East- 
4 easternmost city in the United States. 
ie is heavily wooded, mostly with coniferous 
ind is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
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tainous elevations in the northwest and slo 

in broken form toward the rugged, pistureras 
coast which is torturous and indented with many 
harbors along its 2,379-mile length. There are ten 
mountains more than 4,000 feet high and hundreds 
more than 2,000 feet. Mount Katahdin, 5,273 ft.. 
in the center of the State, is the highest point. 

The State has a healthful climate, cold in winter, 
while summer heat is tempered by sea breezes. It 
mee ae nhtney ee 2,465 lakes and twice 

att er of rivers and st isi 
one-tenth of its surface. pa ro 

Fish and game abound. The deer is by far 
the most important game animal in the State, and 
there is much grouse-shooting. Fur-bearing ani- 
mals are plentiful, including the black bear. 

Maine leads the nation in potato production. 

Other crops are hay, oats, buckwheat, apples and 
blueberries. Poultry flourish, and Maine’s fisheries 
rank second in value in New England. 
_ Lumber products, particularly pulp and paper 
in which Maine is one of the leaders, are the 
principal manufacture. Maine forests provide 
much white pine, spruce, ash and basswood. Other 
industries are shipbuilding, textiles, tanning, oil- 
cloth, boots and shoes, canning and machinery. 

_Maine has 13 institutions of higher learning— 
six colleges and universities, one professional 
school, four teachers’ colleges and two junior 
colleges. 

Acadia National Park is situated on Mount Des- 
ert Island, a mountainous uplift at the northern 
end of an archipelago of islands and sheltered 
waterways at the center of the coastline. Baxter 
State Park, within which lies Mount Katahdin, 
comprises 127,641 acres and was donated by fornier 
Governor Percival P. Baxter. 

Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
settled by Popham colonists (1607) at the mouth 
of the Kennebec River. It was the first region in 
the United States to build a church; the first to 
build a blockhouse and the first to build a ship 
(the Virginia), constructed at the mouth of the 
Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city in 
America_was founded in the present town of York 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges (1641). 


Maryland 


CAPITAL, Annapolis—Free State—STATE 
FLOWER, Blackeyed Susan—MOTTO: Fatti Ma- 
schii Parole Femine (Manly Deeds, Womanly 
Words)—Area, 10,577 sq. mi.; rank, 41st—POPU- 
LATION, 1,821,244; rank, 28th. 


Maryland, in the South Atlantic Group and one’ 
of the Thirteen Original States, is bounded on 
the north by Pennsylvania, on the east by Dela- 
ware and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south and 
west by Virginia and West Virginia. It is pene- . 
trated from the south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide 
arm of the Atlantic, and an important channel of 
waterborne commerce. The Potomac River, which 
flows along the southwestern boundary, is also im- 
portant in commerce. The topography is varied. 
low and fiat in the portions toward the ocean, and 
rising to mountain leveis in the western sections. 
Great Backbone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is the 
highest point. e 

The original charter for Maryland was granted 
(1632) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and 
the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s. It 
was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I of England. : 

Baltimore, the chief city, is a ranking foreign 
trade vort. 

Maryland produces pig iron, coal and coke, clay 
and asbestos. It also is a shipbuilding and air- 
craft manufacturing center. In recent years it has 
become an important beef production area and it 
has long been known for horsebreeding and raising. 
The Preakness at Pimlico, Baltimore, each spring 
is one of the three great eastern stake races. 

The State packs more tomatoes than any other 
State, approximately 35% of the nation’s total. 
Other important crops are tobacco, wheat, corn, 
barley, hay and potatoes. ’ 

Maryland has 30 institutions of higher education 
—14 colleges- and universiies, six professional 
schools, three teachers colleges, three junior col~ 
leges and four institutions for Negroes. The United 
States Naval Academy is in Annapolis. 

Maryland has many points of historic and scenic 
interest. Fort McHenry National Park, borderin) 
the waterfront of Baltimore, contains the old for 
built to guard the entrance to the harbor during 
the Revolution. It was begun in the spring of 
1776, and later strengthened and named after Col. 
James McHenry of Baltimore, an aide to General 
Washington and Secretary of War (1796-1800). The 
famous erg Constellation (launched 1797) was 
built nearby. 

Other points of interest are the house in 
Brookeville where President Madison and his © 
family took refuge when the British burned Wash- 
ington (1814); Antietam, ploody Civil War battle- 
field near’ Hagerstown; Crystal Grottoes, at 
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Boonesboro, so natned because of tihe crystal clarity | 


of the stalactites in the caves. 


Maryland retains the whipping post for punish-— 


ment of certain crimes. 


Massachusetts 


CAPITAL, Boston—Bean State, Bay State, also 
Old Colony State—STATE FLOWER, Mayfiower— 
MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Libertate Quie- 
tem (By the Sword We Seek Peace, But Peace Only 
Under Liberty) —AREA, 8,257 sq. mi.; rank, 44th— 
POPULATION, 4,316,721: rank, 8th. .. .. .. +... 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of the 
Thirteen Original. States, lies in New England, 
bounded on the north by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 
tic, and on the west by New York. f 

The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 
are in the Berkshires, in the western portion. 

Massachusetts was once heavily wooded, but re- 
tains only a fraction of the original forest wealth; 
and hes become a leading industrial State with 
huge developed and potential water power. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, and woolens and worsteds. Others of 
great importance are the boot and shoe factories 
and tanneries, foundries and machine shops, elec- 
tric equipment works, paper mills, printing and 
publishing houses and plastics. 5 

The Commonwealth has abundant rail and.coast- 
Wise shipping facilities. 

Leading crops are hay, corn, tobacco, potatoes 
and cranberries; others are wheat, rye, buck- 
wheat, apples and maple sugar. 2 

Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 
marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 

Massachusetts has 69 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—29 colleges and universities, including Har- 
yard College in Cambridge, nucleus of Harvard 
University (founded 1636) and generally regarded 
as the oldest college in America; 13 professional 
scheols, 16 teachers’ colleges and 11 junior colleges. 

‘The Commonwealth is a popular recreation area, 
With many beaches dotting the more than 1,000 
miles of shore, and sports facilities available in 
many of the State-owned forests. Hunting and 
fresh water fishing are confined to prescribed 
seasons. The coastal waters and islands are a 
mecca for salt water sportsmen. The Berkshire 
hills are a summer playground and Winter sport 
area. 

The early history of Massachusetts is so much a 
history of America that the State is replete with 
landmarks of national interest. Among them are 
Provincetown, at the tip of the Cape where the 
Mayflower first landed (1620); Plymouth Rock and 
the town of Rlymouth; Boston's Faneuil Hall, the 
Cradle of Liberty; Bunker Hill Monument, Paul 
Revere Home, Christ Church (Old North Church). 


Michigan: 


CAPITAL, Lansing—Wolverine State—STATE 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Si Quaeris 
Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspice (If You Seek 
a Pleasant Peninsula, Look About You)—AREA, 
58,216 sq. mi.; rank, 22nd—POPULATION, 5,256,- 
106; rank, 7th. 

Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di- 


'yided by Lake Michigan into two parts. The north- 


ern peninsula is bounded on the north by Lake 
Superior, on the south by Wisconsin. The southern 
peninsula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake 
Huron, Ontario, Canada; and Lake Erie on the 
east, and Indiana and Ohio on the south. 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 


‘prises are now making great efforts for the re- 
Bea 
o 


ae ne the a ae 

as greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area apd the amount of water iene 
portation is naturally great. Rail facilities also 
are abundant. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship Canal, 
between Lakes Huron and Superior, accommodates 
more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 

The principal minerals are coal, natural gas, 
cement, iron ore, gypsum, copper, silver, petrol- 
eum. The State leads in production of Salt. 

The interests of the northern peninsula are 
mostly copper, iron and timber. 

‘Manufacturing has grown to chief importance 
in the southern peninsula, and Michigan ranks 
first in automobile production. _ 

The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, clover 
seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries, apples, 


peaches, pears, grapes, beans. 

_ Michigan has 42 institutions of higher education 
—21 colleges and universities, eight professional 
schools, four teachers’ colleges and nine junior 
colleges. 
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Michigan is an all-year-round , vacatic 
There are 6,000 inland lakes and 2,300 
shoreline on the Great Lakes that make f 
outstanding for water sports. The State m 
16 fish hatcheries, and has constructed 
parks in great number. Isle Royale, 
Superior, is the site of a national park 
133,760 acres. 

Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New © 
French occupation has left its mark on tha 
in the presence of French geographica 
population, and traditions. The oldest sett® 
(Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac, and Detroit) 
French origin. 2 Het 4 

Michigan was comprised within the ta 
covered by the famous Ordinance of 1787, 
cordance with whose provision it became & 
tory (1805) and a State (1837). < 

French population and_customs predo 
until the opening of the Erie.Canal (1825): 
cso the dominant New England and Ne 
stock, 


Minnesota a 
CAPITAL, St. Paul—Gopher  State—! 


te— 
FLOWER, Moccasin Flower—MOTTO: L’Et 
Nord (The Star of the North)—AREA, Hy 

ae 92,3003) : 


mi.; rank, 11th—POPULATION, 2,7 

18th. 

Minnesota is bounded on_the south by 
on the west by South and North Dakota, | 
north by Canadian provinces of Manitohy 
Ontario, and on the east by Wisconsin ana 
Superior. The headwaters of three greats 
systems are found in its limits, the Missis| 
Red River of the North, and the St. Law 
Its navigable rivers are the Mississippi, the 
sota, the St. Croix, the Rainy, the Red Rive1 
North and the Red Lake River, all of wh® 
their sources, have valuable water powers. 
are numerous smaller streams. About two 
of the state is prairie but in the northern fp 
there are extensive pine forests, Minnesota, v 
the Mississippi River, was part of the Low 
Purchase. The highest elevation is in the M 
hills, in Cook county, (1,630 feet aboves 
Superior; 2,230 feet above the sea.) 1 

Minnesota is a national center for iron 
and produces 60% of all iron ore in the T 
States. 

The State’s chief staple crop is cor 
production of which it ranks third in the/r 
Minnesota also is one of the world’s great 
producing centers, and the largest flour ma 
the world are in Minneapolis. Other impj 
crops are oats, hay, potatoes, barley, ry 
fiax seed. - a 

Dairying and ‘meat packing are importam 
dustries. There has been a remarkable 
of marketing through farmers’ cooperativ 
eries. : “ 

Minnesota has 46 institutions of higher e 
—15 colleges and universities, nine profes 
precels, nine teachers’ colleges and 13 juni 
eges. 3 i 

Minnesota, ‘‘Land of Ten Thousand Lakes, 
a profusion of natural advantages for Bos 
vacationists. There are many State and na 
forests, State parks, including Itasca Sta 
(32,000 acres) and other recreational faci 

French explorers found their way into 
tory that became Minnesota shortly afted 
middle of the seventeenth century and estab 
forts and trading posts for carrying on ; 
tensive fur trade with the Indians. Con 
passed into the hands of the British, who 
nated the region until after the War of 
American occupation was secured by 
lishment of Fort Snelling (1819) and after 
treaties and cessions of land by the 
eastern and southern sections were open to 
ment. Territorial government was organized 
with St. Paul as a capital. 

Pipestone National Monument in south: 
Minnesota is a region still rich in the 
Indian days. Minnehaha Falls in Minne 
Park, Minneapolis, was immortalized by 
fellow in ‘‘The Song of Hiawatha.” 4 
Mississippi 

CAPITAL, Jackson — Magnolia State —§ 
FLOWER, Magnolia—MOTTO: Virtut 
(By Valor and Arms)—AREA, 47,716 sq. 
31st—POPULATION, 2,183,276; rank, 23rd, 

Mississippi, one of the States of the East 
Central group, is bounded on the north by 
nessee, on the east by Alabama, on the sou 
Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico, and on #J 
by Louisiana and Arkansas; the Mississippi. 
is the western boundary line. The State i 
but not rugged, and in general slopes doy 
to the Mississippi and the Gulf shore. The 
and pranneiaoe are sub-tropical. : 
_ Mineral deposits in Mississippi include hy 
limestone, coal, gypsum and rich clay. 7 

Agriculture is the chief interest. 2 


td in the country in cotton production, 
crop. The world’s largest cotton planta- 
000 avres in one unit—is at Scott. Other 
e pecans, sweet potatoes, corn, rice, wheat, 
cane, peanuts and fruits. 
ippi has 33 institutions of higher educa- 
en colleges and universities, two teachers’ 
s, 17 junior colleges and seven institutions 


oes. 
ssippi’s vacation season stretches the year- 
id, affording many sports and sightseeing 
bilities of historic ee Notable among 
wks is Vicksburg National Military Park, com- 

lating one of the turning points of the Civil 


f Wicksburg the Confederates made their last 
i for control of the Mississippi, highway to 
a for the midwestern Union States. After a 
aged siege Vicksburg fell to General Grant’s 
(July 4, 18€3). 
mile-long Iberville Memorial Bridge lies 
the entrance to Biloxi Bay where the French 
eal first capital in the Mississippi 


Missouri 


PITAL, Jefferson City—Show Me State (un- 
1). STATE FLOWER, Hawthorne—MOTTO: 
Populi Supreme Lex Esto (Let the Wel- 

‘of the People be the Supreme Law)—AREA. 
“sq. mi.; rank, 18th—POPULATION, 3,784,- 
nk, 10th. 

SOuri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
‘by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 

®ennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
fest by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

“Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
ry line for 545 miles, and the Missouri 

ie northern part of the western line cutting 

ough the State to confluence with the 
ppi above St. Louis. In all, Missouri has 

Miles of navigable waterways. 

"topography is varied—upland table in the 
sand west, the Ozark Mountains in the south 

and southwestern portions, with low-lying 

ttom areas in the extreme southeast. Its 

: pares from the north temperate to the 
pical. 

momically, it partakes of the characteristics 

North and South, is strong agriculturally 


strially. 
is the chief crop, followed by large quan- 
# winter wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco. 
is grown in the southeast counties. The 
nks high in production of mules and. hogs. 
State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
eoal and lead. Other important minerals 
Portland cement, grindstones, pig-iron, 
pper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone, 
sandstone, granite and a small amount 


ockyards and packing plants in Kansas 

Flour and feed mills, butter and 
have large outputs; as do 
rinting establishments and machine shops. 
iti is first in the world’s output of corn cob 


lis is the gateway for north and south 
well as of freight traffic. Nineteen main 
hes furnish rail transportation. The Eads 
‘oss the Mississippi is said to accommo- 
bre freight cars than any other in the world. 
traffic is immense, to and from New Orleans 
mediate points. 

ate has 54 institutions of higher educa- 
colleges and universities, 10 professional 
six teachers” colleges, 19 junior colleges 
2 institutions for Negroes. 

€ are 25 State Parks, their natural beauty 


Salle’s explorations (1682) located what is 
lssouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim 
vas relinquished to Spain (1762), returned 
Mee (1800), and purchased by the United 


1803). 
State is rich in sites of historic and prehis- 
: est. Indian mounds and earthworks are 
‘in various ‘sections of the State. e 
Grant log cabin, built by Grant himself 
St. Louis, draws many. visitors. 
oyhood home of Mark Twain (Samuel L. 


. erected b: 
‘ida, birthplace of the’ humorist in 1835. 
sons each year visit the farm home, about 
from Excelsior Springs, of the most color- 

b of the old days—Jesse James. 


_ Montana 


Helena—tTreasure State—STATE 

t—MOTTO: Oro y Plata (Gold 
—AREA, 147,138 sq. mi.; rank, 3rd— 
ION, 559,456; rank, 40th. 
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Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on_the west by Idaho. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitterroot range at the extreme 
western side. The country east of the Rockies 
slopes off into vast plains and valleys between 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has 
passed for generations; the Yellowstone, Madison 
Bitterroot and Clark’s Fork. Of the 50,000,000 
acres, the forests of about 30,000,000 acres are, 
with other areas, ranges for livestock grazing. 

That portion of the State east of Continental 

Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later ‘of 
Dakota. The portion west of the Divide was in 
turn a part of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
_ Irrigation has been highly developed, resulting 
in the production of large quantities of the stand- 
ard fruits, orchard and small, ef the temperate 
zone. The State, although far north and high in 
elevation, is especially suited to that activity, with 
the largest development in the Bitterroot, Missoula 
and Flathead regions. 

The chief crops are wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
rye, hay, potatoes, flaxseed and sugar beets. The 
annual wool clip is large. 


Chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper,, 


lead, zinc, petroleum, high grade manganese ore, 
coal, natural gas, asbestos. 

Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 ft. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine. 

The State has 11 institutions of higher education 
—four colleges and universities, one professional 
school, three teachers’ colleges and three junior 
colleges. 

Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 

mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
places. Glacier National Park, on the line between 
the United States and Canada, is one of the 
greatest public preserves in the world (approxi- 
mately 1,500 sq. mi. in area). 
_ Montana’s vacation resources are varied. There 
is every possible kind of sport—hunting, fishing, 
Sas gto riding, water sports, mountain climbing, 
skiing. 

Probably the first white man to venture into 


Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a | 


Prenchman who came down from Canada. He 
probably entered the extreme southwestern corner 
of Montana and (on New Year’s Day 1743) sighted 
show-capped mountains to the west. Verendrye 
called the region the “‘Land of the Shining Moun- 
tains.’’ No more white men visited Montana until 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition 62 years later. 
The discovery of gold (1850-1860) attracted 
swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns 
sprouted overnight on land where previously had 
roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheads, Crows, 
Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed between 
white man and red man, causing much bloodshed. 
It was at the junction of Little and Big Horn 
Rivers (1876) that General Custer and 277 of his 
men were massacred by the Indians under Chief 
Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity came ban- 
ditry, and vigilante committees were organized to 
cope with the outlawry. 5 


Nebraska 


CAPITAL, Lincoln—Cornhusker State—STATE 
FLOWER, Goldenrod—MOTTO: Equality Before 
the Law—AREA, 177,237 sq. mi.; k, 14th— 
POPULATION, 1,315,834; rank, 32nd. 

Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
ed on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
oming. The Missouri River forms the eastern 
boundary. 


The western portion lies in the foothills of the 


Rocky Mountains, with high table lands broken by 
low ridges reaching an altitude of about 5,300 ft. 
in the Bad Lands near Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then come the sand hills section (about 15,000 sq. 
mi.) now well grassed over and stable. Thence the 
prairie slopes gently to the Missouri. The average 
altitude is about 2,000 ft. Three river systems, 
the Platte, the Niobrara and the Big Blue, drain 
eastward into the Missouri. 

The climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 
stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
‘The winters are of considerable severity and the 
summers hot. The average annual temperature is 
around 50 degrees. Average rainfall over the State 
is 22 inches. Approximately 1,000,000 acres are 
under irrigation. Mv 

The soil is very fertile. e 
duction of wild hay. Other important crops are 
corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, alialfa, potatoes, 
sugar beets, sorghums and soybeans. 

Nebraska is a heavy producer of cattle, swine 


and sheep. : 
one rte industry is food processing. Omaha, 


The State leads in pro-» 


—y or Mer 


45>. 


es 
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chief industrial city, ranks first In the world as a 
putter manufacturing city; is a meat-packing 
center and the site of large industrial plants. 

In 1934, Nebraska voted to install a unicameral 
legislature. The one-house system, which began. 
operation in 1937, has 43 members, elected on a 
non-partisan ballot. oes 

All electric power facilities 
publicly owned. MIS Se 

Nebraska has ten colleges, six junior colleges, 10 
sectarian colleges, two sectarian universities, one 
municipal university and four teachers’ colleges. 

There are seven State parks of from 40 to 800 
acres each, and 25 State fishing grounds. 

Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of 30 
Spanish cayalry were the first white men to visit 
this region (1541). French fur traders and trappers 
began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
1700). The. Mallet brothers, with a_party of 
eight Frenchmen, named the Platte River and 
traveled nearly the entire length of the State (1739) 
on a journey from the Missouri River tg Santa Fe. 
They were followed by many other French fur 
traders during the next 60 years. ‘ 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times. The area was 
sold to the United States as part of the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803). Lewis and Clark led the first 
American expedition to Nebraska (1804-1806). The 
first military post was Fort Atkinson (established 
1819-1820). : 

Fort McPherson Cemetery, Massacre Canyon 
Monument and Pawnee Battlefield mark the sites 
of Indian fights in the State. 

Pawnee Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees 
surrendered to the Nebraska militia, under the 
command of General John M. Thayer (July 12, 
1859). Warbonnet battlefield in northern Sioux 
County is noted chiefly for the reputed duel be- 
tween Buffalo Bill Cody and Yellow Hand, a 
Cheyenne warrior. 

Nebraska served as a principal gateway to the 
West and is rich in historic associations. Across 
the state ran the great Overland Trails and on 
these traveled gold seeker and emigrant, great 
freighting wagons and Mormon handcarts. Many 
of the historic old river towns still live along the 
Missouri up which the steamboats came, loaded 
with emigrants and supplies for the great coun- 
try beyond. 

Internationally famous Boys Town, Father 
Flanagan’s ‘‘City of Little Men,’’ is eleven miles 
west of Omaha. 


Nevada 


CAPITAL, Carson City—Sagebrush State— 
STATE FLOWER, Sagebrush—MOTTO: All For 
Our Country—AREA, 110,540 sq. mi.; rank, 6th— 
POPULATION, 110,247; rank, 49th. (The Bureau of 
the Census, for population purposes, considers the 
District of Columbia as a State, thus increasing 
the number of States to 49 and accounting for the 
rank of Nevada as 49th.) 

Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
California. 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
jJands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is varied, 
and as irrigation advances diversification of prod- 
ucts proceeds. Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief 
crops. 

Hoover (Boulder) Dam, the highest dam in the 
world, is on the Colorado River about 25 miles 
Southeast of Las Vegas. 

The mountains have produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
Silver and copper. Other important minerals are 
lead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and building stone. Nevada also 
produces wool, grains, cattle, sheep, horses, hogs, 
and poultry. — 

The University of Nevada, Reno, is the chief 
institution of higher education. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits—six weeks—Nevada is a 
popular resort, and the cities of Reno and Las 
Vegas are centers of that activity. Games of 
chance are legalized. 

There are a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas. 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in’ what is now Nevada. They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775q. 
A trading post was founded by the Mormons near 
the Carson River (1849). 

Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode 
(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered only 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormoris and California gold 
seekers Wo had tarried on the way. After the 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters 
trom all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men became 
wealthy beyond. dreams ‘over night. For several 


in the State are| 


years the Comstock Lode was the ric! 
mining center in the world and from i 
approximately one billion dollars in gold 


New Hampshire 


CAPITAL, Concord—Granite State 
FLOWER, Purple Lilac—MOTTO: Live § 
Die—AREA, 9,304 sq. mi.; rank, 43rd—P 
TION, 491,524; rank 45th. | 
New Hampshire, one of the Thirteen \ 
States, is bounded on the north by Canadas 
east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on th 
by Massachusetts, and on the west by Vern 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching 

i the highest elevations 


White Mountains 
Northeastern United States (Mount Wasi 
6,293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in } 
of 1,270 square miles. The Connecticut Riv 
in New Hampshire and forms the great 
of the Vermont border. | 

Agricultural income is below that from mm 

turing and resorts, but farming occupies op 
of the State’s land area. Most of the Sta 
cover consists of sandy or stony loam, co» 
excellent for forest growth which covers fow 
of the land, but requiring continuous fertig® 
when used for plowed crops. 
The leading lines of agricultural activi 
dairy and dairy products. Berries, apples, | 
and garden produce are grown in great qu 
The principal commercial minerals) + 
Hampshire are, in order of their pr 
portance: granite, sand and gravel, cla; 
feldspar, and mica. 

Textiles, leather products, paper and fm 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% 
State’s manufactures. Other important ¢ 
industry are wood and lumber, iron an 
products, stone and clay products and e'! 
equipment. ' 

The State has eight institutions of hig 
cation—five colleges and universities, two 
colleges and one junior college. . 
New Hampshire has more than a score 
Parks and reservations, the White Mounti| 
tional Forest and Belknap County Re 
Area. The State affords all summer spo 
is famous for its scenic attractions and sk 

New Hampshire was first settled at Doi 
Portsmouth (1623). This was only thre 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers : 
seven years before Boston was founded. 1 
settlers were fishermen, farmers and a 

In 1641, the New Hampshire towns the 
lished elected.to become a part of the 7 
of Massachusetts, but 38 years later (1679), 
a province themselves. ‘| 
New Hampshire is the only state to § 
the observance of Fast Day (usually ¢ 
Thursday in April) first proclaimed (16833 
the governor of the province lay dying andi 
a day of public fasting and prayer in | 
“sundry tokens of divine displeasure.” | 


? 
New Jersey | 


CAPITAL, Trenton—Garden State+ 
FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: Liberty and Pri 
—AREA, 7,836 sq. mi.; rank, 45th—POPU 
4,160,165; rank, 9th 
New Jersey, one of the Thirteen Origin 
is bounded on the north by New York, on 
by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, on th 
by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, and 
western side by Delaware Bay and Penns! 
The southern half and the coastal area 
level; the northern part ranges from rolling 
to low mountains in the northwestern cor 

New Jersey has extensive water mal 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the I 
River along its western side, the Atlantics 
east and the valuable facilities of New York 
and branches on the northeast. & 
The State rates high in industrial 
production being varied and well diffusew 
parts. As a consequence, railway facilill 
highly developed. a 

New Jersey shares with New York in the 
New York Authority, a body which has w 
over bridge and tunnel trafiic affecting , 
and with Pennsylvania in the Delaware Riw 
Commission established to own and oper} 
Camden-Philadelphia bridge. } 

Petroleum refining and copper smelting 
portant industries. The silk mills andd 
industries, the manufacture of electrical m:i 


= 


and cue es, foundries, machine shops 

mills, the paint and chemical plants 2 
tery works are also of importance. Also 
meat-packing houses, soap and perfumi 
gold and silver refineries and jewelry fe 

New Jersey’s agriculture is affected 
by the proximity of the immense mark 
York City and the fact that its own 
is largely urban. Market gardening is 
7 


by 
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ide. Chief crops are apples, peaches, to- 
é aspatogus, cranberries, potatoes, sweet 
es, corn and hay. 
aw Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
d about one-fourth of the nation’s supply of 
e, zinc, and clay products. The State 
second in zine production. Traprock sand 
gravel are other important mineral resources. 
State has 32 institutions of higher education 
folleges and universities, nine professional 
, Seven teachers’ colleges and six junior 


atic City, Ocean City, Cape May, Asbury 
Ocean Grove, Wildwood, are among the 
f sea coast resorts, attracting hundreds of 
ds each year: _ 

Jersey’s many points of historic and scenic 
fest include the oldest lighthouse in the United 
ss at Sandy Hook (erected 1764); the oldest 
Way in North America, Old Mine Road in 
Ten County (built 1650); the Palisades, massive 
tal wall of rock rising more than 500 feet above 
idson River; Morristown National Historical 
; Which was the main winter camp site of 
» Washington’s Continental Army (1776-1780). 
its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
ly. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
ery and various grants, were ignored by two 
commercial nations of Europe—Holland and 
len. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
ry after the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
Man, that England had more than a slight 
Mce upon the destinies of the State. 

nd was first to send out planters, under the 
of the Dutch West India Company, claim- 
Oth the valleys of the Hudson and the Dela- 
5 by virtue of the explorations of Hudson and 
By 1630 these claims were well established 
seupancy, and by the creation of a center of 
fgovernment in what is now New York City. 
iden established prosperous rival colonies in 
Delaware Valley. ‘‘New Sweden’’ was con- 
id by New Netherlands (1655), which was in 
piorced to give up the territory to England 


New Mexico 


— 

TAL, Sante Fe—Sunshine State, ‘‘Land of 
antment’’—STATE FLOWER, Yucca— 
PO: Crescit Eundo (It Grows as it Goes.)— 
i, 121,666 sq. mi.; rank, 4th—POPULATION, 
8; rank 42nd. 

Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 

States, botinded on the north by 
do, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 
bth by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 
zona. The Rocky Mountains run north and 

ugh the center; the eastern part is of 
latter tableland of which Texas forms also a 
and in the south are desert-like plains, broken 
& peaks. The mirage is an interesting phe- 
in this section. The central-western por- 
drained by the Rio Grande and the eastern 
by the Pecos River. Elevations range from 
feet in the southeastern portion to almost 
feet at the summit of the highest mountains, 
Continental Divide runs north and south 
igh the western portion of the State. 
B climate is dry, stimulating, with an annual 
of from seven to 16 inches and a State 
re of 14.46 inches. Mean temperature for the 
is about 50 degrees, with 100 degrees of heat 
frequent on the plains in the summer. _ 
* Mexico ranks first in potash’ production, 
i in zinc, third in fluorspar, fourth in copper 
enth in lead and oil. The United States 
tical Survey estimates that the undeveloped 
ands contain 192,000,000,000 tons, and that 
are also 33,000,000 tons of gypsum. 2 

‘State has an extensive agriculture and irri- 
t is an important factor. The principal 
Mare corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums, 
beans and cotton. All the cereals and vege- 
sugar beets, tobacco, peanuts and much 


e raised. 
live stock industry and its products are 
| at $75,000,000 annually. 
‘e than 11 percent of the State is embraced in 
‘National Forests, which provide a major 
ry in timber, and extensive recreational fa- 
including big game hunting and trout fish- 
More than 8,500,000 acres of land are in- 
in the big timber areas, the most important 
trees being ponderosa pine and Doug- 


exico has eight institutions of higher edu- 
bree colleges and universities, one pro- 
ool, three teachers’ colleges and one 


a. - 
fe includes one National Park, Carlsbad 
three State Parks, 2 
ican Indian reservations and innumer- 
Ss of scenic and historic interest. 

: of the Pueblo Indians in New 
from $00 to 1260 A.D. They evolved 
religion and a system of government 
i that th 


ey were termed savages only 


18 Indian pueblos, | 
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because they had not developed a written langua . 
Sante Fe, next to St. Augustine, Fla. is tie 
oldest town in the United States, and was settled 


by the Spanish (1605). 
United States territory in 


New Mexico became a 
1846 and a State in 1912. 


New York 


CAPITAL, Albany—Empire State—S TATE 
Ae haere ee Excelsior (higher)— 
é fa, ,046 Sq. mi.; rank, 29th— 

13,479,142; rank, Ist. meres ye 8 

New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the 
most populous in the Union, is bounded on the 
west and north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and 
Canada; on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut; and on the south by the Atlantic 
Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Topographically, New York is mountainous in 
the east and level or hilly in the central and 
western parts. About half of the boundary is 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, ig the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally 
drain into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological 
formations are present. The chief minerals are 
salt, iron, sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, 
granite, slate, gypsum, tale, gas, oil and cement. 
The State was originally covered with forests and 
New York was once a leading center of lumbering 
(about 1850), but the industry gradually declined 
and New York now imports lumber. 

_ The State ranks high in transportation facilities, 
including airporis, 8,000 miles of steam railways, 
about 800 miles of navigable ocean, lake and river 
waterways, and a network of modern hard-sur- 
faced highways. The New York State Barge Canal 
(Erie), State owned and operated, with a capacity 
of 20,000,000 tons of freight annually, connects the 
Vg Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean in New York 

ity. 

_ The chief economic interests of the State ate the 
international financial community of New York 
City, the foreign commerce in New York Harbor, 
heaviest in the world; the large manufacturing, 
and the rich argricultural resources. 

Industrial revolution and the rise of the factory 
system, augmented by water, steam and electric 
power, and later influenced by the development of 
superior transportation facilities including the 
Port of New York, greatest in the world, gave the 
Empire State primacy in manufacturing and com- 
merce. The State ranks high in the production of 
clothing, textiles, foods, sugar refining, meat 
peeine, liquors and tobacco, printing and chem- 
icals. 

Because of the demands of the large urban ~ 
population, agriculture is a huge industry in New 
York. The leading type of farming is dairying 
and the State ranks high in production of cheese, 
It is the second largest producer of grapes, second 
largest also in maple syrup and allied products 
and first in cabbage production. Other important 
crops are corn, potatoes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, 
apples, peaches, pears, cherries, onions, beans and 
buckwheat. ‘ 

New York State lists 115 institutions of higher 
learning, including 54 colleges and universities, 30 
professional schools, 17 teachers’ colleges and 14 
junior colleges. The United States Military Acad- 
emy is at West Point, on the Hudson above New 
York City. 1 

The State maintains more than 70 State Parks, 
and affords a multitude of year-round recreational 
and scenic attractions. Niagara Falls, the Thou- 
sand Islands, Lake Placid, Ausable Chasm and the 
Palisades are world famous. Large scale treatment 
of tuberculosis was first started at Saranac Lake, 
now also a sports center. 

The City of New York, one of the three great ~ 
money cities of the earth, with its universities, 
churches, museums, libraries, hotels, skyscrapers, 
subways, bridges and parks, is one of the wonders 
of the modern world. 

Manhattan Island, principal of the city’s five 
boroughs, is bounded on the west by the Hudson 
River, on the south by the Upper Bay, on the east 
by the East River which connects the Upper Bay 
with Long Island Sound, and on the north by the 
Harlem River, a small waterway ~connecting the 
Hudson and East Rivers. x 

The importance of New York as the nation’s 
leading seaport is due to the fact that the Hudson 
is a drowned river. The silting up of the Lower 
Bay with sediments brought south by the river 
and the action of the tides have made necessary the 
dredging of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
Bay. This provides a depth of 40 feet for vessels 
entering the port. Almost unlimited anchorage is 
available in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
facilities of the first rank in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn and-along the New Jersey shore opposite 
Manhattan Island. The Port of New York handles 
half the foreign’trade of the United States, 55% 
of the imports and 40% of the exports. 

New York City, already the home of LaGuardia 
Field, one of the world’s great airports, will be- 
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come the world’s greatest air terminal city with 
the completion of New York Airport (Idlewild), in 
the borough of Queens, Addition of the airport 
will enable the city’s total air facilities to handle 
58,000,000 passengers and visitors annually. 

Along the west bank.of the Hudson River are the 
Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, whose beauty 
constitutes the most imposing scenic feature of the 
New York City region. 

Adjacent Long Island is one of the best known 
summer and all-year regions in the East, noted 
for its bathing beaches and other recreational 
facilities. a 

Among its famous beaches are Riis Park, Rock- 
away, Long Beach and Jones Beach. Staten Island 
(Richmond) also has a number of summer resort 
beaches. ; 4 : 

Coney Island (Brooklyn) is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean, 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk 
and wide variety of amusements. Brighton and 
Manhattan Beaches adjoin. 

The Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (until 
1664). Meanwhile the French discovered Lake 
Champlain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 
northern and western New York. Lake George, 
stretching 32 miles between skyscraping mountains, 
was discovered (1646) by St. Isaac Joques, French 
Jesuit missionary later martyred by the Indians 
and Seeeed by the Catholic Church as the first 
American saint. 

The English (1664) seized New Netherlands, 
named it New York, and after a century of con- 
flict drove out the French (1763). Severed from 
the British Empire in the War for Independence, 
New York adopted a State Constitution (April 20, 
1777), joined the Confederation (1778) as one of 
the Thirteen Original States and, by ratifying the 
Constitution (July 26, 1788) became a member of 
the United States. George Washington was in- 
augurated as the first President in New York City 
(April 30, 1789). 

After the Revolution the northern, central and 
western portions of the State were quickly popu- 
lated. The comipietion of the Erie Canal (1825). 
followed shortly by railroads, brought an era of 
industrial prosperity. 


North Carolina 


CAPITAL, Raleigh—Tar Heel State—STATE 

FLOWER, Dogwood—MOTTO: Esse Quam Videri 
(To Be Rather Than to Seem)—AREA, 52,712 sq. 
mi,; rank, 27th—POPULATION, 3,571,623; rank, 
11th. 
North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, one of 
the Thirteen Original, is bounded on the north by 
Virginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and on the west by Tennessee. 

The topography consists of three distinct types— 
the coastal plain, the central Piedmont area, which 
attains an elevation of about 1,000 feet and from 
which spring the Blue Ridge Mountains; and the 
Appalachian Highlands. Mount Mitchell (6,684 
feet) is the tallest peak east of the Mississippi. 
There are many rivers, principal of which are the 
French Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar 
and Neuse. 

The climate varies greatly between the south- 
east and northwest, ranging from sub-tropical to 
temperate. 

_A great variety of minerals is found in North 
Carolina. It is the country’s chief source of mica, 


feldspar and residual kaolin clay; is the second 


largest producer of granite and asbestos, and 
produces also several rare minerals such as mon- 
azite, zircon, columbite, allamite and wolframite. 

North Carolina is primarily an agricultural state, 
although it has many important industries, includ- 
ing cigarettes, textiles and wooden furniture in 


' which it leads; lumbering and food processing. 


Agricultural produce is varied. North Carolina 
ranks third in the nation in the value of its 
farm crops. The State leads in tobacco produc- 
tion, growing 70 per cent of all the bright leaf 
cigarette crop produted in the United States. Cot- 
ton and cotton seed rank next. Corn, which ranks 
third, has more acres planted to that than any 
other single crop. Other crops are hay, peanuts, 
commercial truck crops, white and sweet potatoes, 
peaches and apples. 

The State has 52 institutions of higher learning 
—18 colleges and universities, including the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, first State university 
in the United States; three teachers’ colleges, 19 
junior colleges and 12 Negro colleges. 

About half of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park which comprises 720 sq, mi., is in 
North Carolina, the other half being in Tennessee, 
and. there are 11 State Parks with more than 35,- 
300 acres. Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 
feet, is a popular resort city. The State has 300 
miles of beaches and other all-year recreational 
facilities. The long windswept barrier beach of 
North Carolina—including Cape Hatteras, so- 


called “graveyard of the Atlantic’’— evel 
will be developed into a vast park of 100,000 
and will take in a series of narrow islands r1 
from near the Virginia State line southy 
Ocracoke Inlet. NRL a . : a 

Roanoke Islands is historically important 
site of the first English colony (the ‘‘Lost Cc 
in America (1585). Virginia Dare was bor 
(Aug. 18, 1587), the first white child of ¥ 
parentage born in the New World. In Chi 
was signed the first American declaration o« 
pendence (May 20, 1775), antedating the ni 
Declaration by more than a year. % 

North Carolina was next to last of the T! 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Uniaj 
manding a clause guaranteeing religious fif 
before ratifying the Constitution. 

Kill Devil Hill National Memorial is the + 
the first mechanical airplane flight by the 
Brothers (1903). | 


North Dakota 


CAPITAL, Bismarck—Sioux State—S35 
FLOWER, Wild Prairie Rose—MOTTO: 
and Union, Now and Forever, One and Insep 
—AREA, 170,665 sq. mi.; rank, 16th—POO 
TION, 641,935; rank, 39th. ! 

North Dakota,.in the West North Central 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the > 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, 
the west by Montana. It is drained in parti 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River. 
stream is the line between North Dakota ani 
nesota. The surface in the eastern two-th) 
a vast rolling plain, with moderate rainf, 
sufficient for the large crops produced eael 

In _ the western part of the State are fi 
Lands, so named originally by the Indiay 
settlers because they were then difficult to tr 

The geographic center of North Americ 
Pierce County, approximately 50 miles w 
Devils Lake. . 

The State leads in the production of spri/ 
durum wheat, and is second in rye and fi 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and com 
grown extensively. 
A vast proportion of the western part is; 
laid with lignite coal, which is producec 
extensively for domestic as well as foreigsz 
sumption. Fine clays adapted to the mann 
of pottery are also found in extensive am 
western North Dakota, with two major soul 
manufacture in existence, a commercial 
Dickinson, and the ceramics departments 
State university. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of hig! 
cation—four colleges and universities, five t 
colleges and three junior colleges. ' 

There are six State Parks, seven recr 
areas and 36 historic sites. 

Explorations in what is now North Dakot 
made (as early as 1780) by French-Canadia 
though the Sioux and Chippewa predoms 
there were several other tribes in North 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres 2 
Mandans, who figured in the State’s early 

The Lewis and Clark expedition passed. t 
the territory which now is North Dakota | 
the winter of 1804-1805. I 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a State Pan 
Mandan, was the starting point of Gen, | 
Custer and his troops for the battle of thal 
Big Horn in ‘Montana, where Custer and | 
men were killed (May 17, 1876): i | 
It was near Medora, a Bad Lands town 
western part of the State, that Theodore Ro 
(later President), made his headquarters 
rancher. His original cabin, made from’ lel] 
along the banks of the Little Missouri Riw 
floated down to Medora, has been preserv'y 
stands today on the Capitol grounds in 

The Turtle Mountains of North Ds 
known for the greatest variety of song bi 
any place of like extent in the United St 
Joint American-Canadian Commission set 
3,000 acres on the northern border o} 
mountains to be known as the Peace 
commemorating the long years of continuo 
between Canada and the United States. 


Ohio 


being highest in the center, and slop 
direction to the lake on the north and 
River, a great traffic route, on the south 


. Its climate is characteristic of the north 
zone, with abundant rainfall. 

hss navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and 
les up the Muskingum River in the south- 


-has the world’s largest coal loading port. 
qd motor truck transportation is heavy 
t the State. 
ifacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
- The iron and steel ore and reduction 
hinery industries lead all others. 
feland, Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville 
dietown have the principal iron and steel 
bg plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
mes, including rubber tires and motor 
S and parts. Meat packing output is ex- 


6 leads in limestone and clay products. 
fF Minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, gyp- 


iculture is carried on extensively. The prin- 
perops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, 
Mobacco, grapes and soybeans. Millions of 
of wine are meade from Ohio grapes. The 
1 woolclip is large. 

State has 66 institutions of higher educa- 
“45 colleges and universities, 16 professional 
two teachers’ colleges, two junior col- 
nd one Negro university. 

whas given the United States five Presidents, 
we born, while two others, elected as resi- 
"of other States, were born in Ohio. 
fpre-historic Mound Builders who once in- 
mi the country from the Great Lakes to the 
; Mexico have left more traces of their 
in“Ohio than in any other State: more than 
“mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures. The 
mown is Serpent Mound, the form of a 
% 1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near 
Grove, Adams County. It was built as an 
bt to religious or ceremonial worship and is 
st and most impressive pre-historic effigy 
= American continent. It is the property of 
Bhio State Archaeological and Historical 


@r points of scenic and historic interest are 
iorge Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
i chief Tecumseh; the house in which 
ss S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant, and 
las Edison’s birthplace in Milan, 
ing the Northwest Territory regime the Goy- 
"and judges also constituted the legislative 
Eas and the capitol, in effect, was wherever they 
; d to be. Governor St. Clair and his aide 
6 Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted gov- 
ft under the Ordinance. From Marietta, St. 
ent to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 
the territory, organizing ‘‘counties’’. as 
sof government. He established his head- 
irs (1791) in Cincinnati, which for a time was 
as the capital. 
ir Chillicothe was designated the capital 
| and finally Columbus (1817). 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City—Sooner State— 
FLOWER, Mis MOTTO: Labor 

i Vincit (Labor Conquers All Things)— 
69,919 sq. mi.; rank, 17th—POPULATION, 
homa, in the West South Central group, is 
d on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
i by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
‘and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
tface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 
i and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 


"western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
‘ins in the eastern part are heavily wooded. 
west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
uutaugua, while the extreme northwest is a 
ableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 
as River flows eastward through the middle 
‘State, and small rivers in the southern part 
nto the Red River, which forms the southern 
y. The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
loam. The climate shows great varia- 
#f temperature, and the rainfall in the west is 
, though generally sufficient in the east. 
horthwest Oklahoma an the fo oe mes] 
an area of dazzling white salt six by eig 
as a table top. This 
: residuum of 


es. They occupy Indian reserva- 
on land owned by Indians, wards of the 


‘vs 
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Nation, brought them riches. The Osage. indians 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak ‘of their 
nil riches; each ‘‘headright’’ drew $13,400. In 
addition to petroleum, Oklahoma’s mineral pro- 
eee is heavy in zine, lead, asphalt and natural 


Manufacturers in Oklahoma are largely the 
preparation -of raw materials for shipment, such 
as petroleum refining, meat packing, flour milling, 
metal smelting and cottonseed oil milling. 

Important crops are winter wheat, cotton, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, peanuts, hay 
and broom corn. The State is a heavy producer 
of livestock and poultry. 

_Oklahoma has 34 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—10 colleges and universities, one professional 
school, six teachers’ colleges, 16 junior colleges 
and one Negro university. 

There are seven State Parks and one National 
Park (Platt, at Sulphur) in the State. There is 
& wide variety of recreational facilities, including 
hunting, fishing, boating,, swimming, hiking and 
an_abundance of scenic beauty. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as settlers. Although there was 
a large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part 
of the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public (April 22,1889). More than 
50,000 persons entered in one day. 

The State Historical Society and State Museum 
are located in the State Historical Building, Okla- 
homa City. 


Oregon 


CAPITAL, Salem—Beaver State—STATE FLOW- 
ER, Oregon Grape—MOTTO: None: The Union 
(appears on State Seal and is unofficially consid- 
ered as the motto)—AREA, 96,981 sq. mi.; rank, 
9th—POPULATION, 1,089,684; rank, 34th. 

Oregon is bounded on the north by Washington, 
on the east by Idaho, on the south by California 
and Nevada, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It has every character of climate and soil and 
and Nevada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 
production known to the temperate zone, the 
lands ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
areas where rainfall is abundant, to the large 
stretches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
parts. Mt. Hood (11,245 ft.) is the highest point 
in the State. 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
more than 11,000 feet, is slashed north and south 
by the Coast Range, a very aged ridge now eroded 
to_ lower levels. 

The coast climate is moderate, while the vast 
— east of the Cascade Range is dryer and 
colder. 

It has important navigation facilities—the Co- 
lumbia River flowing into the Pacifit, and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of the 
eastern boundary. 

The Bonneville Dam, a gigantic power and 
navigation project, is situated on the Columbia 
River at Bonneville, 49 miles east of Portland. 
It has created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The 
Dalles on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 

Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 


Empire,’’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 


in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the chief port of entry. 
Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 
one trillion feet of timber standing in the three 
Coast States: Oregon, Washington, and California, 
and Oregon’s cut of timber is first in the United 
States, averaging more than 6,600,000,000 board 
feet annually. Some of the trees are more than 
300 feet high. In the southwest are found forests of 
the redwoods, with at least 20 other varieties of 
timber in abundance, some of it excellent for fur- 
niture manufacture, which is a considerable in- 


dq i . 

The State leads in production of hops, and is 
third in pears. Other important crops are wheat, 
oats, hay, potatoes, long-fiber flax, berries, walnuts 
and filberts. The annual wool-clip is abundant. 

The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
mouth of Wey es es a are ee the world’s 

eatest. Salem is the canning region. 
eC Aitnonel undeveloped, all the basic minerals 
are found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. — 

Oregon has 20 institutions of higher education— 
12 colleges and universities, one professional school, 
five teachers’ coll and two junior colleges. 

There are more n_ 40,000 acres devoted to the 
several scores of State Parks and their recreational 
facilities. 


ay coe eS 
Dab 


Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 
poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
unusual sapphire blue, it is six miles in diameter 
and 2,000 feet deep. 

Carrying sea letters granted by George Wash- 
ington, Captain Robert Gray in his ship, the 
Columbia (May 11, 1792), sailed into the river 
which is named after his vessel. He gave the 
United States by right of discovery sound argu- 
ment for claiming the vast region drained by the 
river—the Oregon country. 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s efforts 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore the 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of the 
Columbia (Nov. 11, 1805); built Fort Clatsop, a 
site near where Astoria stands today. 2 

John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur Company (April, 
1811) established a fort. the beginning of Astoria, 
ween fell into British hands during the War of 


A provisional Government was formed at Cham- 
poeg (May 2, 1843). 


Pennsylvania 
CAPITAL, Harrisburg—Keystone State—STATE 
FLOWER, Mountain Laurel—MOTTO: Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence—AREA, 45,333 sq. mi.; 
rank, 32nd—POPULATION, 9,900,180; rank, 2nd. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, one of the 


“Middle Atlantic group, is bounded on the-north by 


Lake Erie and New York, on the east by New 
York and New Jersey, on the south by Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia, and on the west by 
West Virginia and Ohio. It is one of the Thirteen 
Original States. 4 - 

It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
Tunning down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
tivers important in navigation—the Delaware, 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela, which unite 
at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 

The Commonwealth has built its industries 
largely on the basic elements. It produces nearly 
half the steel of the country, shipping it to all 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production ever attained in one lo- 
cality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made more 
millionaires than any other single industrial center 
in the country. The perfected tonnage from Pitts- 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at. New York and 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large quantity. Pennsylvania 
is a leader in the manufacture of knitted 
goods, including fine hosiery and many other im- 
portant textile products. 

1e bituminous coal annual output averages ap- 
proximately 114,000,000 tons; anthracite, in pro- 
duction of which the State leads, averages more 
than 54,000,000 tons; and the Commonwealth pro- 
duces. high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig iron, 
steel for rails and structural purposes, lime, ce- 
ment, slate, and other metals and minerals. - 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheat, 
Tye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes. More than half of the income 
of the Commonwealth is derived from dairy 
products and poultry. 

The Commonwealth has 105 institutions of higher 


education—52 colleges and universities, including 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (founded 
in 1740); 28 professional schools, 13 teachers’ col- 
leges, 10 junior colleges and two Negro institutions. 

The United States was born on Pennsylvania 
soil. In Philadelphia was adopted the Articles of 


‘Confederation; the Declaration of Independence 


was written and signed there; the Treaty of Peace 
that ended the Revolutionary War was ratified in 
that place, and there also later the Constitution 
of the United States formulated. 

Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admiral 


' William Penn, the founder of the province. Penn, 


a Quaker, received a charter (1631) from Charles II 
of Great Britain for land in America. The name 
“Pensilvania’’ (Penn’s Woods) was used for many 
years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas and 
Richard, to designate the province. 

_ Penn granted three charters; one (1682), the 
second one (1683) and the third (1701), Pennsyl- 
vania was governed under the latter charter until 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed during the 
period of the Revolution. 

Penn’s invitation to Continental Europeans to 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania a 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German, 

The terms ‘‘Commonwealth’’ as applied to the 
province ang@ ‘‘General Assembly’’ as the official 
name for the law-making body of Pennsylvania, 
were originated by Penn and remain in the Con- 


- stitution in force. 


The Commonwealth is rich in historic Jand- 


| ernment. 


marks, including Valley Forge and the ] 
of Gettysburg, now national shrines. 

The site of Benjamin Franklin’s origin 
shop in Philadelphia is marked with 
tablet, cemented into the sidewalk in | 
a building at 135 Market street, Philadel: 
the time of Franklin it was 51 High streee 

The Pennsylyania Turnpike, a 160-mile | 
tomobile highway from Harrisburg to P 
was completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $7! 
Legislation was passed (1941) to extend th 
pike to the Ohio state line. An extension 
delphia was authorized (1940). 


Rhode Island 


CAPITAL, Providence—Little Rhody— 


rank, 48th—POPULATION, 


mi.; 713,3 


36th 


Rhode Island, of the New England Group@ 
of the Thirteen Original States, is the EF 
in the United States. It is bounded on th 
and east by Massachusetts, on the southi 
Atlantic Ocean (Block Island Sound) anc 
west by Connecticut. The official name 
State-(since July 20, 1776) is ‘“‘The State c 
Island and Providence Plantations.’”’ Wij 
persons to the square mile, it is the mosty 
populated of all the States and is 91.63 
urban. It exceeds all others in per capita 
output. , 

The textile mills account for nearly } 
value of the products, and the state has in 
jewelry factories. The first cotton spinnin 
of this country were established in Pawty 
the 18th century. Providence, Woonsock! 
Pawtucket are the chief centers of industry 

The State has eight institutions of higheqa® 
tion—three colleges and universities, this} 
fessional schools and two teachers’ college 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has & 
decades a famous watering place. The 
Vanderbilts, Goelets and other New York © 
have mansions there. Eastons Beach is t/ 
ter of Newport’s summer activities, the 
exclusive colony is found at Baileys Beachil 
Ocean Drive. 

The Naval War College is in Newport. 
Naval Air Station, the Northeastern ne 
arm and supplier of aircraft carriers is siti 
the town of North Kingstown on the oppos 
of Narragansett Bay from Newport. 

Many of the early settlers in Rhode Isla 
braced the sea as a means of livelihood a: 
old Newport and other towns have come 
exciting adventures in whaling and the slaw 
in privateering and in general warfare. 

The first settlement in Rhode Island w. 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for ha 
ical_and religious opinions, to escape dep’ 
to England he fled in the winter to the sl 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Prot 
At first the society worshipped under | 
in the houses of its members in the little: 
that was then Providence. For 60 years thi] 
bers had no real house of worship. In 174 
pastor, at his own expense, put up a sma 
ing house ‘in the shape of a haycap with# 
place in the middle, the smoke escaping 
hole through the roof.’ Then in 1775 the # 
edifice was erected. It is still used by 
University when degrees are conferred | 
mencement Day. The second settlement wal 
at Portsmouth by William Coddington and 
ciates (1638), the third at Newport b: od 
and seceders from Portsmouth ( 


FLOWER, Violet—MOTTO: Hope Ae 


wick by Samuel Gorton (1642). 
These four settlements united under 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Prot 
Plantations. When Caer Coddington 1 
commission appointing him governor for a 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanic 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islaa 

ing governed by Gov. Coddington, 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, co: 
the Colony of Providence Plantations, but ¥ 
revocation of Coddington’s commission (46 
colony was reunited. A charter was grang 
Colony by King Charles II in 1663 and thin 
continued to operate under it until 1843 wl 
present Constitution became operative. — 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island 
(May. 4, 1776, two months before the 
Declaration of Independence) a resolut 
nouncing allegiance to the British King 

t. The vote was almost unanimor 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slate: 
working for a time in the cotton spinning 
Moses Brown, designed new machines’ ‘ 
the first real cotton manufacturing ty 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, } 
hed original appearance, is a point of. 
est. of 


South Carolina 
Columbia—Palmetto State—STATE 


mine—MOTTO: Dum Spiro, 


teau in the central strip, and low-lying 
sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 
q climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
and humid. Winters are short and mild. 
® State ranks third in production of tobacco 
»Peaches. Other chief crops are cotton, corn, 
Sweet potatoes, wheat, and peanuts. 
forests, which occupy 58 percent of the 
6 area, supply lumber to the East and South, 
C aad yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 
uct. 
l¢ principal minerals are kaolin, in which the 
ke ranks high; phosphate rock, granite, gold, 
i, Manganese, iron ore, lime, and monazite. 
fill basically agricultural, the State is becoming 
Wily industrialized. Principal industrial cities 
MSpartanburg, Greenville, Anderson, Columbia, 
mieston, Rock Hill, Sumter and Greenwood. 
fenty percent of its manufactures is in textiles: 
i are paper and pulp and allied products, 
ieehing and electric power. Charleston is the port 
y. 
here are 33 institutions of higher learning— 
@olleges and universities, three professional 
bis, four junior colleges and 11 Negro colleges. 
© are 18 State Parks with an area of 38,000 
and six State forests comprising 148,000 


Hient recreational facilities are available. 
© Spanish and French made a number of un- 
sful attempts to colonize in the area now 
as South Carolina between 1526 and 1566. 
rst permanent colony was established (1577) 
niards on the present Parris Island. Hostile 
ins and the activities of Sir Francis Drake 
Spain (1587) to abandon the colony. Eng- 
failed to take ediate advantage of its 
guest, and the first permanent oa settle- 
Was made near the present city of Charleston, 
during the reign of Charles Il. 
he people of South Carolina in convention 
joined in the movement for the union of 13 
erican colonies or provinces to assert their rights 
Btitish subjects. As those rights were not rapidly 
coming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) set 
in independent government headed by a presi- 
t, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
¥ and a General Assembly. 
Suth Carolina played an active part in achiev- 
ithe independence of the United States. Its 
sentatives in the Continental Congress, par- 
irly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in their 
ts to bring about the convention of 1787, which 
med the Constitution of the United States. 
ney was one of the delegates to the Constitu- 
Bl Convention, one of the leaders in debate on 
‘oposed Constitution and the proposer of 
} than 30 of the provisions adopted into the 
stitution. South Carolina was the eighth State 
in the Union. 
mty-two years later (Dec. 28, 1860) the people 
oOuth Carolina rescinded the ordinance which 
‘had adopted (May 1783) and dissolved the 
fi which existed between this State and the 
“States of the Union. That act led to the 


War. 
arleston has the Charleston Library Society 
| a collection of newspapers dating back to 
> the Chamber of Commerce (founded 1773 at 
ows Tavern), the oldest Chamber of Com- 
organization in the United States with the 
erected in 1784; the College of Charleston 
ered 1785 and cornerstone of present building 
in 1828); Middleton Place Gardens, the 
formal gardens in the United States dating 
to 1740; the Charleston Museum (founded 
}and ‘‘dictator’’ John Rutledge’s House (built 
1760). The Old Exchange Building houses 

st independent government set up in 


3 in Charleston Harbor. 


South Dakota 

TA Pierre—Coyote State—STATE 
: Kaevean Pasque, Anemone, or May- 
MOTTO: Under God the People Rule— 


: 4 \ 
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AREA, 77,047 sq. mi; rank, 15th— 
642,961; rank 38th. : Orbea 

South Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Jowa, on 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of the 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
and hot in summer. The state is divided into 
nearly equal parts by the Missouri River. ‘There are 
several minor drainage basins, feeding the larger 
rivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, highly 
productive. The standing forests include princi- 
pally yellow pine and spruce. 

The Black Hills are in the west southwest. Har- 
ney Peak (7,242 feet) is the highest point in the 
United States east of the Rockies. The rest of the 
area is mostly rolling prairie, falling to lower levels 
in the northeast. Near the Black Hills are the Bad 
Lands, covering one million acres and containing 
the most important fossil deposits of prehistoric 
life. Big Stone Lake in the northeast corner 
(967 feet above sea level) is the lowest point. 
South Dakota was admitted to Statehood (1889) 
after 28 years as a part of the Dakota Territory. 

The State is second only to North Dakota in pro- 
duction of spring wheat. Other important crops are 
corn, cane, oats, rye, barley, flaxseed and the 
hardier fruits. The production and processing of 
livestock is an important industry, followed “by 
Lik i cheese and fiour production, and grist 
milling., 

Gold_and silver are mined in quantities in the 

Black Hills and at Lead is the largest gold pro- 
ducing mine in the United States. Feldspar, mica 
and lithium are other important products. Large 
quantities of bentonite are mined and considerable 
commercial business is done in building stone and 
clay products. South Dakota has a large area in 
Indian Reservations—the Rosebud, Cheyenne 
River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rock and Crow Creek- 
Lower Brule. 
_ South Dakota has 16 institutions of higher learn- 
ing—seven colleges and universities, one profes- 
sional school, four teachers’ colleges and four 
junior colleges. 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has an 
altitude of 6.200 feet. Sculptured on the granite 
face of this mountain are the heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. The 
busts of these figures are proportionate to men 465 
feet Because of its patriotic conception the 
monument has become known as the Shrine of 
Democracy. 

The main tourist attractions are the Black Hills, 
a@ group of mountains compacted into an area of 
5,000,000 acres, the site of Wind Cave National 
Park, and the Badlands. In the northeastern part 
of the state are a group of lakes which afford 
recreation in swimming, fishing and boating. The 
Black Hills draw more than a million visitors 
each year. 


: Tennessee 
CAPITAL, Nashville—Volunteer State—STATE 
is—MOTTO: Agriculture and Com- 
merce—AREA, 42,246 sq. mi.; rank, 33rd—POPU- 

LATION, 2,915,841; rank, 15th. 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the ep sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
The Tennessee River flows south into Alabama and 
returns to flow north through Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky into the Ohio. 

The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 

The chief mineral product is coal. Others are 
jron-ore, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay_products, 
phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone. 
The four largest cities—Knoxville, Memphis, Chat- 
tanooga and Nashville—are the chief commercial 
centers. 


Chemicals and textiles and their allied products © 


are the two major industrial groups. 

Agriculture is important, the climate and soil 
permitting a diversity of crops. Important crops 
are corn, winter wheat, tobacco, cotton, oats, hay, 
white and sweet potatoes, peanuts and peas. __ 

Tennessee has 50 institutions of higher learning 
—22 colleges and universities. six professional 
schools, five teachers’ colleges, nine junior col- 
leges and eight Negro colleges. : = 

There are 16 State Parks covering 68,552 acres, 
11 State forests totaling 120,846 acres, and 15 
Serer age ts oer hatcheries and game preserves 
totalin i acres. , 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
covering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
line in excess of 800 miles. The TVA system of 
dams has provided a series of lakes 650 miles 
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long, which, with tributary projects, comprise 
around 600,000 acres of water in the Tennessee 
Valley d?@a; greatly increasing the economic Tecre- 
ational potentialities of the State. c 

Tennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
standing wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
quake (1811); Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
see River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
east of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
ft.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Creek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
Pikeville. : 

Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
scene of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope of 
bagging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
the Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
Forest, These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
Germany imported many years ago and now 


_ greatly multiplied. 


Explored by DeSoto in 1541, Tennessee was. first 
settled in 1757. Originally a part of North Caro- 
lina, the area now comprising this State was 
ceded to the United States (1784) as part of the 
Territory South of the Ohio. Tennessee was ad- 
pexiee. into the Union (June 1, 1796) as the 16th 

Nashville has been the capital since the 
second session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826), 
except for a brief period in 1862 when the seat 
of Government was moved to Memphis because 
Nashville was about to fall into the hands of the 
Federal Army. 


Texas 


CAPITAL, Austin—Lone Star State—STATE 
FLOWER, Bluebonnet—MOTTO: Friendship— 
AREA, 267,339 sq. mi,; rank, Ist—POPULATION, 
6,414,824; rank, 6th. - 


. Texas, of the West South Ceniral group, is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the 
Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and 
New Mexico. It is the largest State, its length and 
breadth at the most extreme points measuring ap- 
proximately 775 by 800 miles (airline distance). 

In the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’? lying in the northwest, a great 
prairie in the central portion, and a lower-lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. 

The most notable canyon is the Santa Elena on 
the Rio Grande in Brewster County, with a 1600- 
foot vertical wall. = 

The “Panhandle” is the northern tip of Texas, 
and is so called because it appears on the map 
to form the handle of a giant pan. Its chief 


.forestation is in the eastern part, and its native 


trees are in great variety. Texas has a great di- 
versity of climate, ranging from temperate to sub- 
tropical. Irrigation has produced a man-made 
Paradise in the ‘‘Magic Valley’? of the Lower 
Rio Grande, where citrus fruits and vegetables 
are grown. __ 

Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, Texas City, 
Corpus: Christi, Port Aransas and Galveston are 
leading ports. 

Texas is the leading cotton growing State; ranks 


second in peanut production; third, in citrus fruits. 


Other large crops, of the approximately 50 pro- 
duced on a commercial scale, are: corn, winter 
wheat, oats, sorghum, potatoes, rice, tomatoes, 
eens cag, genan The core, = addition to the 
Pp, include peaches, apples, cantaloupes, 
dates, figs, strawberries and blackberries. “ 


The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable 


‘crop grown in a single political subdivision in the 


world, and represents about 53 per cent of t! 

total crop value of the State. Its average sanwae 
value approaches the total value of the production 
of the gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines 


_ of. the United States. 


The State leads in petroleum production with a 
huge output, and leads also in production of helium, 
beside yielding an immense amount of natural gas 
coal and sulphur. There are also quantities of 
A eum, granite, sandstone, limestone, silver and 

Texas ranks first in beef cattle, sheep, mules 
and average wool production, and ranks high in 
the value of all livestock, including horses. . 

Texas has 84 institutions of higher learning—25 
he eae ne, tare to schools 

ers’ colleges, r 3 
eee. institutions," : ee. ec eee 
ere are 76 S Parks, five State F 
500 Roadside Parks maintained by the State Tor 
the traveling public, and the State has deeded 


1,000,000 acres to the U.S. Government f 
National Park to be situated in the Big Bend Gq 
try of Southwest ‘Texas. Mexico will cooperan 
creating a corresponding national park on its 
of the Rio Grande River. | 
Texas revolted from Mexico (1836) and be 
Republic. Six flags have flown over the E 
the following order: Spanish, 1519-1685; Fry 
1685-1690; Spanish, 1690-1821; Mexican, 1821~ 
Republic of Texas, 1836-1845; United States, _ 
1861; The Confederacy, 1861-1865; the United &4 
from 1865. rf P e 
About 20 missions, of which a handful are 
standing, were built in Texas (1690-1791) by} 
Spanish for the double purpose of converting, 
savages and holding the territory for Spain, | 
were the first outposts of European civilizs 
and contributed materially to the conversiai 
Texas from a wilderness to a-civilized count 
The Alamo (founded in 1718) by the Franc 
monks, in the heart of San Antonio, is a/7 
shrine. There 187 Texans lost their lives @ 
6, 1836) in a vain effort to prevent the Mexs 
from invading Texas. ‘ 
The San “Jacinto Monument on San dJaig 
battlefield, 18 miles from Houston, commemoi 
the victory of the Texans under Sam Houstons 


the Mexicans under Santa Anna. The shaft 1 
570.4 feet, is the tallest in the world. The 
of the monument houses the San Jacinto Mus 


Utah 


CAPITAL, Salt Lake City—Beehive St 

STATE FLOWER, Sego Lily—MOTTO: Indus 
AREA, 84,916 sq. mi.; rank, 10th—POPULAT) 
550,310; rank, 4ist. 
Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far ¥ 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyor 
on the east by Wyoming and. Colorado, on the s 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. Excep 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 1 
ft. elevation, the greater part of the State 
plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The highest 5 
is Kings Mountain (13,498 = The rivers 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 + 
being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt] 
20% of the fluid content, is in the northwest | 
altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet) 
area is 2,360 square miles. The ‘‘Great Ame®# 
Desert’’ lies in the northwestern corner of 1 
reaching over into Nevada. ‘ 

The climate is dry, stimulating and whtles 
warm in summer, rather cold in winter, anc 
sky is clear and cloudless 300 days a year. 

The chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables 
fruit are grown in profusion. Other crops 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, bt 
and rye. Utah is a heavy sheep-grazing Stati 

Utah has been a leading producer of silvers 
copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, suly 
zine, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, § 
precious stones, marble, and onyx. 4 

There are 10 institutions of higher learni 
five colleges and universities, one profess 
school and four junior colleges. | 

The Latter Day Saints number three-fourth 
all church membership. The Mormons ré2 
Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, i 
driven out by persecution, and journeyed tot 
territory when it was almost completely a 


ness. ; 
Salt Lake City, the capital, has several Pe |! 
built by the church, among them the Tabern 
seating 12,000, and the Temple. La 
For’ coloring and unusual erosional form 
the canyon country of southwestern Diab | 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons tlt 
selves are stupendous in size and formation, atk 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that Zi 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
National Monument are situated. Zion Nati 
Park was, prior to its reservation, a nat# 
monumeat, called by the Indian name of th 
Mukuntuweap. The monument was é 
(March 18, 1918) by President Wilson a 
name changed to Zion. The new name is 
priate, for since early days its principal acce: 


lls of Zion and Bryce Canyon 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best 
record of ancient geologic history, Zio 
records most clearly the events of eval 
logical time, and Bryce reveals much of mow 
geologic history. The rocks exposed in these. 
nel parks incorporate the records of a 

In Bryce Canyon the rim road is on the 
tread of a giant rock stairway that, as views 
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‘Point, leads downward in steps 30 to 400 
to the flat lands 3,000 ft. alow 


Vermont 


AL, Montpelier—Green Mountain State— 
FLOWER, Red Clover—MOTTO: Vermont; 

and Unity—AREA, 9,609 sq. mi.; rank, 
=—POPULATION, 359,231; rank, 46th. 


ont, New England’s only inland State, is 
d on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, 
A the west by New York. The Green Moun- 
nh north and south through the State. Lake 
mn, which forms most of the Western 
y, more than 100 miles long and in places 
wide, is the largest body of fresh water 
the Great Lakes. The boundary on the 
iS Officially decided (1937) to run for 200 
S along the Connecticut River, the New Hamp- 
Piine extending to the original low water line 
west bank. 
fle climate is cool and the atmosphere dry. 
Summer season, between frosts, is from 110 
days, according to location and altitude. 
whe State there are more than 900 peaks 
tan altitude of 2,000 feet or more above sea 
, Mt. Mansfield (4,393 feet), is the highest 
® There are more than 400 lakes in the State. 
eminently a dairy state, it is as well suited 
Sified farming and fruit growing. Its ratio 
ify cows per capita is among the highest in 
tion. Both in quantity and quality Vermont 
he maple-production states (nine) with a 
ib yield of about 40% of the production. The 
Ecrop is of notable quality with more than 
00 bearing trees in the orchards. 
ble and granite are the chief quarry prod- 
State ranking first in their production 
md in the production of slate and talc; 
the leading producer of asbestos in the 


iont has 11 institutions of higher learning— 
Blieges and universities, including the Uni- 
y of Vermont, chartered in 1791; 
5’ colleges and two junior colleges. 
-four State Forests and Forest Parks cover 
,818 acres, and the National Forest will 
about 500,000 acres. The recreational 
fies of Vermont extend through the four sea- 
» The Long Trail is famous for hiking, and 
s gee miles of bridle trails and abundant 
a ubies. 
Tomantic history of the State’s early days 
‘on the activities of the Green Moi 
force of militia organized about 1764. 
en the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
ngton and Concord was received, many of 
“Militiamen started at once and joined the 
forces around Boston. Those who re- 
at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen 
ay 10, 1775) captured Fort Ticonderoga 
Ost important victory to the army of the Col- 
At a convention in Westminster (Jan. 
| Vermont was declared an independent 
and the name of New Connecticut was 
. The following June the name was 
d to Vermont. Bennington Monument (302 
“commemorates the battle of Bennington 
“16, 1777), the turning point of the Revolu- 


las Chittenden was elected Governor (March 
8) in the first election under the Constitu- 
he first session of the Legislature was held 
The State existed as a republic 


es and sovereignty were solved. The State 
tted to the Union (March 4, 1791) being 
rst after the original thirteen. Montpelier 
iosen as the capital (1805), and the first ses- 
‘legislature was held there (1808). 


= Virginia 
ITAL, Richmond—Old Dominion—STATE 
R, American Dogwood—MOTTO: Sic 
er Tyrannis (Thus Always to Tyrants)— 
. 40,815 ae mi.; rank, 35th—POPULATION, 


Commonwealth of Virginia, one of the Thir- 
iriginal States, is bounded on the north by 
Virginia and Maryland, on the east by. Mary- 
md the Atlantic Ocean, on the South by 
‘Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
Virginia and Kentucky. The territory, 
ce included Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
, was further reduced by the establish- 
f West Virginia (1863) in the Civil War. 
te’s topography is varied. The Coastal 
lown as the Tidewater, consists of four 


three | 


tains. Between this tange to the north and the 
Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah Valley, an ex- 
cellent farming region. Extending far to the 
west of the body of the State is Southwest Vir- 
ginia which includes mountains 5,000 feet high 
and many fertile valleys. Highest point in the 
Commonwealth is Mt. Rogers (5,719 ft.) 

The climate varies, being generally warm in the 
eastern coastal region with ordinarily mild winters, 
and much colder in the high lands in the west. 

Virginia is one of the leading tobacco and apple 
producing States. Other important crops are 


corn, winter wheat, cotton “and peanuts. Smith- 
anol hams, from peanut-fed hogs, are world 
US. 


Livestock, dairying and turkey-raising are im- 
portant industries and the Piedmont is noted for 
its thoroughbred horses. 

Virginia is the leading producer of titanium 
minerals, and has huge deposits of soapstone, It 
produces much bituminous coal and limestone as 
well as cement, clay, feldspar, gold, gypsum, lead. 
manganese, mica, pyrite, salt, sand, slate and 
zinc. 

Leading manufacturing centers are Richmond, 
Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke and Lynchburg. Lead- 
ing industrial activities are cigarette making 
(Richmond is the world’s largest center of that 
activity); chemical plants, furniture, lumbering, 
cotton textiles and shipbuilding. At Newport 
News, at the mouth of the James River, is one 
of the largest shipbuilding plants in. the country, 
and the city also has great coal piers. Hampton 
Roads is the major port of entry. 

_ The State has 44 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—17 colleges and universities, including~ the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, founded 
(1819) by Thomas Jefferson; six professional 
schools, two teachers’ colleges, 13 junior colleges 
and six Negro colleges. 

There are seven State Parks with a combined 
area of approximately 25,750 acres. Other recrea- 
tional facilities include the Shenandoah National 
Park in the Blue Ridge Mountains through which 
runs the Skyline Drive of 107 les, and many 
seashore resorts. Best’ known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean mear 
Norfolk. 

Virginia is proud of its history. The’ first per- 
ore English settlement was at Jamestown 
( ‘ 
actually ended (1781) with the surrender of a 
British army. 
of many campaigns in the Civil War and the war 
closed with the surrender of Lee’s army (April. 
1865) at Appomattox Court House near Lynchburg. 

Virginia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 
dents (including Harrison, Taylor and Wilson 
elected from other States). Its principal shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monti- 
cello, Jefferson’s home near Charlottesville; Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, and a number of National 
Military Parks. The restoration of Williamsburg 
as the colonial capital of Virginia, by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., ranks as one of the most notable 


in the world. . 
Washington 


CAPITAL, Olympia—Evergreen State, 
State—STATE FLOWER, Rhododendron—MOTTO: 
Al-ki (Bye and Bye)—AREA, 68,192 sq. mi.; rank, 
19th—POPULATION, 1,736,191; rank, 30th. 

Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, on the east by 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern boundary line for 300 miles from the 
west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
eastern reaches. 


The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 


ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snowcapped, rise in the west. 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon— 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed 
with fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the 
rainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a re- 
sultant profusion of vegetation. 

In the northwestern third of the State the 
great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores and 
innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Olympia and other important cities. are 
situated, is a great commercial center. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from 
Alaska and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief ports 

Agriculture is the chief occupation. The State 
leads by far in the production of apples. Other 
important crops are wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops, Huge 
herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout the 


StS on is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 


Washi 
duced in large quantities. Gold, silver, lead. mer- 


Chinook 


At Yorktown the American Revolution - 
The Commonwealth was the scene © 
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cury and zine are also mined, as well as clays. 
granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinum. 

Standing timber includes Douglas fir, yeilow 
= pine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and many 
: others. Washington is a leader in lumber output, 

shipping the product all over the world, much 
going to the North Atlantic States via the Panama 
Canal and going by rail to the Central West. 


There are 23 institutions of higher education— 
11 colleges and universities, five teachers colleges 


and seven junior colleges. y “ 

The Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, 
2 is a part of the Columbia River Reclamation Proj- 
re ect and ultimately will irrigate 1,200,000 acres of 
land and regulate the flow of the river and develop 
. electrical power for use on the project and else- 
a where. The Grand Coulee chasm is 52 miles long 
ob and one and one-half to five miles wide and the 
ar home of 30,000 families. = : 

Mount Rainier, named after the British Admiral, 
Peter Rainier, who figured in the American Revolu- 
tion, is the third highest mountain in the conti- 
nental United States (14,408 ft.). This inactive vol- 
cano covers 100 square miles, approximately one- 
fourth of the area of the National park in which 
it is located. Six great glaciers appear to originate 
at the top of the peak. 


West Virginia 


CAPITAL, Charleston—Mountain State—STATE 
FLOWER, Rhododendron—MOTTO: Montani Sem- 
per Liberi (Mountaineers Always Free)—AREA, 
24,181 sq. mi.; rank, 40th—POPULATION, 1,901,- 
974; rank, 25th. 


West Virginia became the 35th State in the 
Union (June 20, 1863) formed of the western 
counties of Virginia. It is bounded on the north 
by Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; on the 
south by Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west 
by Kentucky and Ohio. 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 

1 Range having several spurs therein. Its western 

parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
north and south extremes. 

The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, 
(in which it has ranked first for several years) 
petroleum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel 
products, glass and glassware, chemicals and 

ehemical products. There are large chemical plants 
in the Kanawha and Ohio River valleys, based on 
salt brines. 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak. spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

The chief agricultural products are corn, oats, 

wheat, hay, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. Recent years have seen the 
development of grazing with the introduction of 
much blooded stock. 
' West Virginia has 19 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—nine colleges and universities, five teachers’ 
pee two junior colleges and three Negro col- 
eges. 

There are 13 State Parks and six State Forests 

roviding all types of recreational and vacation 
facilities. Camping sites and trails are available 
in the Monongahela National Forest. State-in- 
spected tourist camps and hotels are contiguous to 
all recreational areas. 

White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier County, 
for years has been world famous as a spa. 

The date of the appearance of the first white 
settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
Recently discovered records in England indicate 
that probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
(as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a 
settler mear Bunker Hill, Berkeley County (by 
1726). Out of the groups of French and English 
settlers and the struggle between them, came the 
French and Indian War. 

_ In the American Revolution, no region sent more 
men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
commanders, or did more valiant -defense of the 
“back door’’ of the embryonic United States, than 
did the men from West Virginia. These days found 
the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
Ohio, The closing days of the Revolution blended 
into the so-called later Indian wars which only 
ended at the battle of Fallen Timbers (Aug. 20, 
1794) where Gen, Anthony Wayne broke the power 
\of the savage. 


first engagement. of the war took place at Phili 
(June 3, 1861), Battles and skirntiaker too binne 
eee ey ‘thereafter in West’ Virginia 


AREA, 97,914 sq, mi.; rank, 


With the opening of the Civil War (1861) the 


United States—Descriptive; West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 


Wisconsin 

CAPITAL, Madison—Badger State 
FLOWER, Violet-—MOTTO: Forward—, 
154 sq. mi; rank, 25th—POPULATION, 4 
rank, 13th. 


Wisconsin. of the East North Central E36 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and 
gan, on the east by Lake Michigan, on th 
by Ulinois, and on the west by Iowa and Min 
The western boundary includes also the Migi 
and St. Croix rivers. It has the charae 
climate of the northern tier of States, — 
winter and pleasant in summer, dry ane 
ulating. \ : ; 

Agriculture is a leading industry and | 
diversified. The State is first in produck 
dairy cattle, milk products, and hemp. It 
large crops of corn, oats, wheat, rye, barle: 
seed, potatoes, sugar beets, hops, peas,; 
syrup and cigar wrapper tobacco. Fruit p 
is high—cherries, cranberries, apples and 

Principal manufactures include motor > 
parts and accessories, paper and paperboara 
tractors, footwear, textiles; _generating, dd 
tion and industrial apparatus; saw mills, 
millsand cooperage stock mills. Chief ing 
centers are in the southeastern corner of tha 
Milwaukee, one of the chief ports of entry 
Allis, Racine, Kenosha, Janesville, Bela 
Madison. 

Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, ¢ 


Duluth, Minn., is the main terminus of thi 
Northern Railway, and has great ore, 
wheat and coal dockage, with considerab. 
ufacturing of iron products. 


The State has 39 institutions of higher ec 


—15 colleges and universities, seven profi 


schools, 13 teachers’ colleges and normal 
and four junior colleges. 

There are 12 State Parks, eight State For 
a number of roadside parks and State hn 
and memorial sites totaling 223,000 acre 
scenic and -recreational resources of W# 
are accessible over 85,000 miles of highwa 


more than 7,000 miles of railroads, plus ; 


airport facilities. | 
The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensat; 
the first adopted by any American State, w 


effect (July 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,. 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiv 


than $1,500 annually each. 
Wisconsin was the first State to set ups 


a cooperative crop reporting organization} 
with the Federal Government—a system 
since been adopted by many States. 


whi 


18 


He arrived | 


Jean Nicolet was the first white man 
set. foot on Wisconsin soil. 


mouth of the. Fox River (1634) and landee 
at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the riy 


Neenah, according to Jesuit missionary rep 


Wyoming 


CAPITAL, Cheyenne, Equality State 


FLOWER, Indian Paint Brush—MOTTO: ; 


Arma Togae (Let Arms Yield to the © 
, 8th—POPULE 
250,752; rank, 48th. =! 

Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is | 
on the north by Montana, on the east bx 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Gf 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Id 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean es 
about 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed 
Rocky Mountains, highest point of whieh 
Gannett, 13,785 ft. The Teton Range, 40 
length, constitute a practically insuperable 
and were noted landmarks to early 19th — 
explorers and trappers. ‘The Tetons Hy 
peaks of major rank. 4 

Its waters fiow in all directions, drainage 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yeilil 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest. by 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte: 
water and Laramie Rivers to the southeasa 
of them navigable. - 

The climate is that of the rarefied a’ 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe ‘ 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation bi 
at_about 12 inches mean annually. val 

The crops, produced by dry land and - 
farming, include beans, corn, wheat, oats, 1 
sugar beets, hay, alfalfa and fruit. Great = 
resources, not fully developed, include coalil 
leum, bentonite, gold, silver, iron and coppey 
the days of the cattle kings the State hi 
Tecognized as one of the greatest of Il) 
States; 1,000,000 head of fine beef ca 
3,500,000 head of sheep and lambs g 
prairies, ranches and farms. The wool 
great value. Dairying is important’ i 
a ithe Wirveausteolamet in 

e largest reclamation project in t 
history, development of the Sabaouet-t 
which includes half the State of Wyoming, 


= | 


= 


__- United States—Descriptive; 


The 


and will continue for several years. 
includes construction of some 20 


ment 
aims, reservoirs and power plants, which 
ble the State’s irrigated acreage and agri- 
- production. 
© coal resources of the State are several times 
ter than those of any other State and it is 
ted that the known deposits are sufficient 
ply the present world for demand for ap- 
mately 1,000 years. The development of oil 
urces is progressing and Casper is now the 
Muarters for more oil companies than any 
a in the United States, Tulsa, Okla., 


University of Wyoming is in Laramie. 

e are two National Parks, famous Yellow- 
National Park (3,472 sq. mi.), the oldest. and 
mown (set aside in 1872); and Grand Teton 


Alaska 


‘ka, an Organized Territory of the United 
S, including the Aleutian Islands, occupies 
"northwestern part of the North American 
iment, with all the islands near its coast ex- 
ring and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on 
Borth by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 
h Territory of Canada and British Columbia, 
Southwest by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
{by Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. At the 
sof the Peninsula is the Valley of 10,000 Smokes 
— Katmai), so named because of the constant 
Barge of vapor from lands thick with volcanic 
Mations. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip 
feen Canada and the Pacific Ocean, to the 
ft which lies the Alexander Archipelago. The 
fon (1,800 miles) is the principal river. Its 
4 oes are the Tanana, Porcupine and 


fected by the warm Japanese current, the 

temperature rarely falls below zero and 
to 80 degrees in the summer. The section 
abundant rainfall. In the interior there is 
@erence of 150 degrees between winter and 
her temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
fainter and 90 above in summer. 

a has 24 incorporated towns. Those of 
population or more, are: Juneau, 5,729; 
hikan, 4,695: Anchorage, 3,495; Fairbanks, 
Sitka, Hae Nome, 1,559; Petersburg, 1,323; 


yell, 62. 
Tace, the 1939 census figures show 39,170 white 
Jation, and 32,458 native stock, composed of 
ios, Indians and Aleuts. 
; has vast forests along the coasts, of 
Hh more than 21,000,000 acres are in forest 
Eyations, from which the total annual cut is 
n 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 board feet. The 
estimated timber volume is 84,700,000,000 
feet. The National Forest system was set 
from public domain between 1900 and 1909 
Placed under specialized supervision to insure 
imuous productivity. 
a@ combined wild life resources of Alaska are 
fated at $100,000,000.00. ; 
2 is served by the Alaska Railroad, river 
companies and 35 


> 


f vices, five s 
carriers. y i 

ika’s fisheries comprise a leading industry, 

acing salmon, halibut, herring and shellfish. 
rming and seal killing are important, and 

Tibi ae hte soty ge ctr for seal skins. 
nd eum. on is increas: 

i is mined in southeast Alaska; along the 

Mm River and at Nome. . 

ade is almost entirely with the United States, 

Mports being chiefly food and manufactures, 

exports gold and silver, fishery products and 


iska’s eduational system includes the Univer- 
Alaska, near Fairbanks; over 100 elementary 


‘sch 37 rural and 18 city schools, and 


, and 24 
terms, and 


d. The park 
0 feet), Mount 
large glaciers. 
4g Z 
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Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii 


National Park. ‘Ehére are 11 National Forests, 
9,000,000 acres' of which are within the State; 
and a number of national monuments atid hot 
springs. 

The Yellowstone region was discovered by John 
Colter (1807). The first white settlement (estab- 
lished about 1834) was old Fort Laramie, now a 
national monument. Up to the beginning of the 
last century, Indians held undisputed sway over 
the Jackson Hole basin, literally a “happy hunting 
ground”’ in the Toris Teton region. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women 
fn the United States was: contained in the Act 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
Eh 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the 


] RGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ There are four important National Monumenis 
in Alaska: Glacier Bay, Katmai, Sitka and Old 
Kasaan. 

Alaska is a hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one 
be in a country where hunting is possible with 
so few restrictions. Rivers and lakes afford ex- 
cellent fishing and deepsea ‘‘strip-fishing’’ for sal- 
mon has become a favorite sport in Southeastern 
Alaska. 

_ Credit for the purchase of Alaska is given Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Secretary of State under President 
Johnson, the treaty of purchase was signed March 
30, 1867. Formal transfer of the territory took 
place at Sitka (Oct. 18, 1867). The purchase price 
was $7,200,000. At first a district (or unorganized 
territory), by an act of Congress (approved August 
24, 1912) Alaska was made a Territory. 


Hawaii 


CAPITAL, Honolulua—POPULATION (1940 census), 
423,330; (estimated 1946), 519,503. 

Hawaii—the crossroads of the Pacific—by volun- 
tary action of its people, ceded its sovereignty to 
the United States (1898) and was organized as a 
og ae (June 14, 1900). The islands, 20 in num- 

r, of w 
Pacific Ocean in longitude 154° 40’—160° 30’ west, 
latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ north, and more than 2,- 
000 miles from the nearest mainland. The group 
extends for 390 miles from northwest to southeast, 
comprising 6,454 square miles of which 6,441 are 
land and of which 4,021 are in Hawaii. Principal 
islands in the Hawaiian group are Hawaii, Oahu, 
Kahoolawe, Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and 
Niihau. The outlying islands of Baker, Canton, 
Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, Johnston (area not 
available) and Midway, with an area of 28 square 
miles, are not under the jurisdiction of the Terri- 
tory, but often included for census purposes. 

The islands are mountainous and volcanic in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. Largest of the 
active group is Kilauea (altitude 4,090 ft.) with 
its “pit of eternal fire;’’ a wonderful feature of 
the Hawaiian National Park. 2 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital, 
and chief port and commercial city of the islands. 
It has never been hotter than 88 degrees or colder 
pe 56 degrees in the history of the U. S. weather 

ureau. 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area of public lands 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 


grown. ‘ 
Oahu continues as the population center of the 


islands with 358,911 or 69.1 per cent in 1946, 
Honolulu alone having more than 200,000. Of the 
yarious ethnic groups the Hawaiians, third, largest 
group, show the most rapid rate of increase, 
through increase of births over deaths. They are 
intermarrying extensively with other races, how- 
ever and the pure Hawaiian strain is disappearing. 
Other groups making up the population are Cau- 
, Japanese, Filipinos, Chinese, Koreans, 

Puerto Ricans and others, listed in order of size. 

The chief industries are production of sugar, 
pineapples, and fishing. The bulk of Hawaii's 
trade is with the mainland, only a fraction being 
with foreign countries. Its livestock, poultry and 
truck garden production is for home consum) tion. 

The sugar and pineapple industries maintain 
production at a comparatively high leyel in view 
of continued acute labor and supplies shortages 
and the continued ety ce aes portions 
of their lands for military purp i 

The University of Hawaii (founded 1907) is in 
Honolulu. 

There are seven airfields on the islands, and 
more are planned. _ : 

islands expressed their desire for state- 

aoa ak the elections (1940) with 39,413 voting in 
favor and 19,911 against. 


hich nine are inhabited, lie in the North | 


Ty POR eae eee en INTE 5 aly 


204 U. S.—Descriptive; Canal Zone, Panama Canal, Puerto Rico, Virgin I slo fp 


The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year-term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands for three years to be eligible for appoint- 
ment. The governor is Ingram M. Stainback. 

The Legislature consists of the Senate of 
15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 


Congress is elected every two years, and acl 


privileges in-the house, bift no vote. | 
The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by * 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death ¢ 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha br 
the islands under one rule (1791). Hawas 
came a constitutional monarchy in 1840. A 
lution drove Queen Liliuokalani from the f 
ae and a republic was proclaimed (J 
1894). 


DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under United States jurisdiction in the 
matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 
the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. J 

The strip of land was granted to the United 
States_by Panama by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with annual 
payments of $250,000 in addition. A provision in 
the Treaty of 1936 with the Republic of Panama 
increased the annual payment to $430,000, retro- 
active to 1934. No private individuals are allowed 

acquire land. 
ae Canal Zone, including land and water, but 
excluding the water within the three-mile limits 
from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 
553 square miles of which 362 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles. The 
zone has a civil population (1946 census) of 47,352. 

The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal affairs. The Zone is fortified and occu- 
pied by a garrison in addition to the civilian em- 
ployees of the Canal and railroad. The Governor 
is Brig. Gen. J. C. Mehafiey. 

Commercial air activities are centered_on the 


Pacific side of the Isthmus at the Canal Zone Air 


Terminal. HE PANAMA CANAL 

The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an atificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 
have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south, 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 

The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
least 300 feet wide at the bottom: of excavated 
channels, 110 feet wide in the lock chambers, which 
haye a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth varies 
but is not less than 41 feet in sea level sections 


\ or with surface of Gatun Lake. 


American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
Aug. 15, 1914. ‘Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. 

On August 11, 1939, Congress authorized the 
appropriation of $277,000,000 for the construction 
of a third set of locks, running parallel to but at 
some distance from the present ones. Work on 
the major items of this project was suspended 
in the early months of the war with the view 
to bringing the construction of the project into 
closer conformity with the over-all war program. 
On December 28, 1945, legislation was enacted 
directing that the entire problem of the Panama 
C be re-evaluated. f 


Puerto Rico 


CAPITAL, San Juan—AREA, 3,435 square ne 
POPULATION (1940 Census) 1,869,2555 


Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eaz 
most island of the West Indies Group known : 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Haiti and Jaz 
are the larger units. Santo Domingo is aba 
miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 miles ~ 
east. The island of Culebra, and Vieques, f 
east and Mona to the west form part of the 
tory. Puerto Rico is 95 miles long and 35 miles# 


with a coast line of approximately 311 miles ; 


The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
cultivation. The lower lands to the north ary 
watered, but irrigation is needed in the soutl 


extensive system has been constructed bi 


Government. The climate is mild, with a: 
winter temperature of 73.4 degrees and a su 
temperature only 5.5 degrees higher. 

Puerto Rico is administered under the Of 
Act. of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), which w 
amendments granted Puerto Ricans America 
zenship and unrestricted suffrage. * 

The Governor is Jesus T. Pinero, app 
by the President. The Legislature—a 
ate of 19 members and a House of Represents 
of 39—is elected for four years by directa 
There are seven executive departments: Ji 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture: 
Commerce, Labor, and Health. The seven he 
departments form the Executive Council. 
island elects a Resident Commissioner at * 
ington with a voice but no vote in the How 
Representatives, for a term of four years. 

Sugar, citrus fruits, coconuts, tobacco, « 
rum, molasses and needlework are the chiel 
ports. Distilling of alcohol and the cannik 
fruits and yegetables are important indu. 

The island makes its own tax laws and & 
further revenue by converting customs levie 
come tax receipts and internal revenue colle 
into the Insular Treasury. United States 
rency is used exclusively. 

_About one-third of the population resides 
cities and towns. There are 544.2 inhabitax 
the square mile. To meet this over-popull 
menace the Insular Legislature (1937) fF 
the dissemination of birth control infornm 
from the penalties of the penal code. San Jug 
@ population of 169,247; Ponce, 65,182 and | 
aguez, 50,376. About three quarters of the pa 
tion are white, the remaining quarter Negroi 

Although Spanish is the popular language. 
of the people speak English, and the Insular 
ernment fosters intensive instruction in Englk) 
the public schools, credited with being the 
efficient and up-to-date school system in 
America. | 

Education is free and compulsory. In 19465 
was an enrollment of 364,944 in both publi 
private day schools. The University of Puerta 
is in Rio Piedras; the Polytechnic Instits 
Puerto Rico, in San German. 7 

The Roman Catholic religion is dominant, 

Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was call 
its original native Indians) was discovered 
Columbus (Nov. 19, 1493). Ponce de Leoni 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established th a 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay or] 
present site of the Sa ee city. He was the is 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain untill 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spa 
American war and ceded to the United S 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). 


Virgin Islands of the — 
United States > 
CAPITAL, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. | 


—AREA, 132 square miles—POPULATION 
Census) 24,889. 


The Virgin Islands form the most easter! 
States territory, and are comprised o 
mately 50 islands. The three largest, S' : 
St. John and St. Croix, may be said to 1 
only ones which are inhabited. Former 
as the Danish West Indies they were puri 


mds are comprised of two municipalities, 
St. Thomas-St. John with a Municipal 
slative) Council of seven members, and that 
» Croix with a membership of nine. Elec- 
are biennial. Meeting jointly at least once 
year, the two bodies form a Legislative As- 
¥ for the primary purpose of enacting legis- 
»for the Virgin Islands as a whole. The 


vers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 
} Department of the Interior. 

mand bay rum are the chief exports. There 
air ordinary mail service to the Islands and 
mail service. 

nor: William Henry Hastie. 


Guam 


AL, Agana—AREA, 206 square miles— 
POPULATION (1946 census) 23,136 


island of Guam, the largest of the Marianne 
d as an unorganized United States posses- 
s ceded to the United States by Spain by 
‘Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). 
Hou miles long and four to eight and one-half 

“wide. Distance from Manila, 1,499 miles; 
San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The island lies 
typhoon belt of the Western Pacific and is 
visited by severe storms. The inhabitants 
siied Chamorros, a mixed race, with the 
Strain predominating. Guam is under the 
partment, as 2 naval station with a power- 
Vernment radio station. The port of entry is 


@nese forces occupied Guam (Dec. 10, 1941). 
hd was proclaimed (July 27, 1944) as azain 
the rule of the United States. The in- 
hts are making rapid strides back toward 
= peacetime existence. : 

United States has started a vast consiruc- 
rogram to provide harbor facilities, airfields 
installations to make Guam one of the 
important of the chain of bases in the Pa- 


“Governor of the Island is a military officer 
sed by the President. He is also military 
inder of the Island and Commandant of the 
»station. The Governor is Rear Admiral 
S A. Pownall. The Guamanian Congress 
ms only as an advisory body. 

Congress, meeting (May 3, 1946) for the 
me since the Japanese invasion, urged the 
| States to grant citizenship to the Guam- 


native language is Chamorro but Spanish 

glish also are spoken with English the 

language. The Catholic church predomi- 

ementary education is compulsory. 

‘OT include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
ctured products are imported from the 

‘and imports exceed exports by about four 


an discovered the group of islands (March 
while on his voyage around the world 
ymed the group “‘Ladrones.’’ The islands 
lonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries who 
éd them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
‘Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Sanioa 

Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila—AREA, 
Oe pT hal (1940 census) 
3,273. 
an Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Aunu’u, Ofu, Olosega and Ta’u and the 
ited coral atoll of Rose Island became a 
the States by virtue of a 


hes the 


aor, appointed by the President, has certain | 


Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles and a 
population (1941) of 10,464, ineluding Aunu’u. 
Tau has an area of 14 square miles and the islets 
of Ofu and Olosega four square miles with a 
population (1941) of 2,660. Swain’s Island has a 
diameter approaching two Square miles and a 
population (1941) of 149. 

The natives read and write and are Christians 
of different denominations. They are of a high 
type of the Polynesian race and are on the in- 
crease because local laws prohibit foreigners from 
buying their lands. 

There are 32 public schools with an enrollment 
close to 3,600. There are also four private schools 
under missionary direction. Since there are no 
practicing doctors or dentists, the entire popula- 
oe is under the medical care of the United States 

avy. 

The chief product and export is copra. Taro, 
breadfruit, yams, cocoanuts, pineapples, oranges 
and bananas also are produced for commercial pur- 
poses. The Government handles the crop for 
the natives. Other fruits grown are not exported. 
About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is four and one-half miles long and one and 
one-half miles wide and the total land area is 
about 2,600 acres. 

The Midway Islands. owned by the United States, 
are &@ group in the North Pacific, 1.200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. The area of the 
group is 28 square miles, and population (Census, 
ed ) was 118; both are included in the totals for 

awaii. 

Wake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
(Dec. 24, 1941) after 14 days of fighting. 

The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (Sept. 4, 1945) after the Japanese sur- 
rendered it. 

Wake and the Midway Islands assumed new 
importance (1935) as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific airplanes. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order (Feb. 21, 1936). 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
Hawaiians acting under_the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.’ The United States is permitted to 
biiild and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. The agreement 
was arranged after it was discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi- 
cation bases. 


Islands Held Under U. S. 


Trusteeship 


By unanimous action of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council (April 2, 1947) the iste of 
the 625 islands in the west Pacific, formerly held 
by the Japanese, was awarded to the United States 
with authority to fortify the islands if such action 
was considered essential to their security. 

The islands include the Admiralty, Bonin, Caro- 
line, Gilbert, Marianne, Marshall, Palau and-Vol- 
cano chains, among which are such strategic points 
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as Iwo Jima, Saipan, Tinian, Yap, Ponape, Kwaja- 
Tein, Makin, Okinawa, Eniwetok, Guadalcanal, 
Majuro, Marcus and Ulithi. Most of these islands 
were captured by United States fordes during World 
War II and their retention was demanded by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 

Germany seized many of the islands (1885) 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War (1898) when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I (1914), Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 


Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


The Independence Hall Group of buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises the main or central build- 
ing—the State House now known as Independence 
Hall—two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
buildings called the East and West Wings, and 
two separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, 
the other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
street and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
facing on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
in Independence Square. 

Work on the main building was begun in 1732, 
followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
and arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 
ture was completed in 1759. 


In the meantime the Pennsylyania Assembly 
secured possession of its room while the rest was 
im an unfinished state in 1736 and_relinquished 
it in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 
spire were completed sufficiently to receive the bell 
in 1753. 


vA 
Besides other historic events associated with 
the State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. 


Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. 


The building at the western end known as 
Congress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of 
the United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 


The Court House, known as the City Hall at 
the eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
group was built in 1790.for the municipal courts, 
and was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


All the buildings in the group were made a 
national shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
the city_of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The step was taken to clear the way for 
government aid in improving Independence Square 
to make it a National Park. 


A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel,- London, to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June, 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Liviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
aeeeenont all the land unto all the inhabitants 

jereof.’’ 


The recast Province bell, later to be known as 
the Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September ‘‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
uae clapper during a test without any other vio- 
ence.”’ 


In the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell. The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of 
the founders, the place and the years of recasting. 


The third casting of the bell with the original 
metal proved satisfactory and it is the relic that 
the visitor views today. The bell was hung this 
time permanently, in a steeple of the State House 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until the 
steeple was taken down, July 16, 1781 and the bell 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it re- 
mained until 1846. At this date it was placed on 

ublic exhibition as a relic in the Declaration 

hamber in Independence Hall. It remained there 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old walnut 


United States—Islands under Trusteeship; Independence Hall 


Western Allies’ and later the mandates o 
were awarded to Japan. In the perio 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of 
islands in violation of her mandates ‘al 
from there et Porth eames the atte =| 
Harbor (Dec. 17, 5 all 
The total population of the Islands is € 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage | 
settlers. Most of the islands are voled 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, b 
few of them are self-sustaining. The 6 
pend on the United States for their suster 


frame in the tower hallway, remaining th 
1877 when it was hung from the ceilinp 
clere-story of the tower by a chain of 
It was returned again to the Declaration ¢ 
and was placed in a glass case the follow 
and in 1896 was taken back to the tower 
1915 the case was removed so that thi 
might have the opportunity to touch it, @ 
privilege constantly sought by many. 


The measurements of the bell follow: 
Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 
Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. . 
Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown, 2 ft. 3 in. 
Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 
Thickness at crown, 144 inches. 
Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 
Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 


_, The bell—always brittle—cracked in 18 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chie: 
John Marshall of the United States Supren= 
For years the bell was neglected but since = 
accorded a leading place among the histo 
of the country. 

The bell has been removed from Indep 


Hall or the following occasions: 


+ Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army wi 
to ‘occupy the City of Philadelphia. The 

removed from the State House for its prese 
It was conveyed with the heavy bageg 4 
American Army in a supply train of 700 

guarded by 200 North Carolina and 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa 
it was hidden-in Zion’s Church until @ 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelp 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hal 


Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orlez 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 


July 25, 1893—Philadelphia a 
World’s Columbian Exposition: » one 


Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlan CA 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. a ; 


Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Ch: Lorn 
Interstate and West Indian Epoch M 


June 15, 1903—Philadelphia nN.) 
Bunker Hill celebration. a x Bosal 


1904—Philadelphia to St. Le 
Purchase Exposition. f oe Mo..Be 


Oct. 23, 19183—Philadelphia Historical 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration ail 


July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. oe cai 


Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphi q 
Liberty Loan Day. a a ra 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The Bell w 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts ie be ds 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was _ 
7:15 a.m. The program started at anothe 
and the mayor spoke from Independen 
about 7:12 a.m, As the program ended 
tapped the Bell till the time was up. 
was tapped 12 times. 


The second broadcast was carri 45 
om. guring | this g Proadcast the “Beil” 

‘or Samue’ nee 

letter in the word Ttheriyice, cos oo 


lepend 
early 


Independence Hall was formally thrown 
a National Museum July 4,-1876. The 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, mus: 
ments, water colors, missals, maps, — 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wea 
utensils and books. = A 
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| POPULATION 
Population of the United States, 1940, 1930 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Population Increase 
a Area 1940 1930 Amount | Percent 
ited States and all territories and possessions.......... 150,621,231) 138,4 p 

led States & terri. ; posses., excl. Philippine Islands. . || 134°965.231 124°026-069 *gos0.e7| 3.8 
Mrntal- United Staton, 250 02 teks bac’ dec ga tte oe oe 131,669,275| 122,775,046] 8.894229] 7.2 
ritories and possessions, excluding Philippine Islands..| 2,477,023 57 "445,422| 20.7 
PAT s ow init o bw cle ee rae seen enn seneseweerncececesioncce p24 13,745 23.2 
ate Cnet Neca lama hss Gee aes f bicwadicak 1 908 2,853] 28.4 
Seiten s oboe kasd bck w So ww he blelc be 0 b.0'ne osu tin 6 ol 22,290 3,781 20.4 
NN, She aoe CoE Rac oe dk a ala» wate 3,330 1994] 1479 
Oks Se ey yp ER pet 51,82 2360] 31.3 
Ss aS aha cS DORI Thins Reba aiae wea sak 1,869,255 325,342] 21.1 
oS Rn Ne RES lk oe ed Oe eae eneee ga uie Beth 13.1 
Mig Rites as Pods < dks <u> Wiles. «2bar cea, 10,950,000) FSIS Dota eas nin a8 


ised estimate of U. S. continental population, including armed forces overseas, J — 

é 1,431 (male 69,694,981; female, 69,926, 450). This revision was made public by the iieaa of the 
5; siete , but does not affect the official announced population as sh i 

Established as a Republic 1946. : BRO 

3 RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION 


SSanS 


ma} i4 | i9 7 é 6 6 8 8 
eS ee 13] 17} 39} 49] 18] 17] 211 22 
eee] 144 124 42) As | is | 22] 23 | 27 
| 81 30) 40 1 1S] 17 P3194 (20:1) 23 . 
4 5 5 7 8 6 7 7 7 6 
ate ie 25] 27| 27] 23] 20] 16] 13 9 8 
eps Dae Bee meee ee -36| 30] 28] 26 19 
ei.....| 20 2i°|°°22|"i7]| 15] 14] 18] 18 21 
ey eee 23] 23] 21] 16] 13 8 5 5 7 
lL ae ait Mg eae aes Reta Haase eae 43] 45 40 
2 a sda Seaman ates Weeds Dieacae 39'| 36] 30 29 
pct. 2 Tree. ole cdcklscs scfreste 41 43 49 
io} il} i6'| is | 18 | 32°] 23) 27] 31] 31 39 
fo 110.) 12°] 93-114] 18 | -19:f 21 | 37]. 19 ll 
Se oe a ae aes ree 32 37] 41 44 
as 3 i i i 1 1 1 1 
3 4 4 4 5 71 10] 12] 14] 15 16 
eet oe pe © 45 | 40 37 
5 3 4 


Position of the Center of Population 


Movemenrtin Miles During 
Preceding Decade . 


Direct 
Line 


North West 


bong Approximate Location By [Important/Towns 
tude 


West 


, “ ° i a” 

6 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md..... ic dowle'd ope elt « vletaeteeeeee ihetenshoeee 
is 6176 56 30]18 miles west of Baltimore, Md.............-.. 40.6 | 40.6 |...-..] 0.5 
11 30}77 37 12 ee sopehimeet by west of Washington, D.C.) 36.9 oo at weath gee 

a.). 

5 42/78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va....... 50.5 Pe ed if i?! 
57 54/79 16 54/19 40.4 | 39.4 |...... 9.0 

2 0/80 18 0116 55.0 4.7 hes hate 
59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va....... 54.8 | 54.7 |--3-7- 3.5 

O 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio...... 80.6 A oe Fide 
12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Obio...... 44,1 18,35)-2 208: 

4 §8|84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. 58.1 | 57.4 |--.--. p | 
11 56|85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind........-+-+--+- 48.6 F0cr. Sta. 

9 36/85 48 54/6 14.6 etal 2.8 
To 21 (se 43° 15|1¢ 3:8 Oi pee: 
eresiey 8 2 miles 23.6 See tO 

el band. Sis ire 5 Ae 13:0 ideo 7.9 


Source: Bureau of the. Census 
1800 1810 1820 1830 1850 


127,901 i " 771,623 
14,273 30,388 97,574 209,897 
92,597 
PEGIOTACO <5 e oicip ato ie ie epaealtane there see ca fa we o)o..0cs: moKe fia a! Win akaete etl VMmmmTeerathe in ca lotelecase’ fe) «. | eaineaie talents 
Connecticut. . 237,946 261,942) 275,248] 297,675 309,978 370,792 
Delaware. .... 59,096 72,674 72,749 78,085 91,532 
Wietenene 24,023 

SAS cots pee eB ae Meee "go, 80 
55,211 
147,178 


220,955 


151,719 
Maryland 3 341,548 
Massachusetts. 422,845 


8,850 4 ee 
oe 19,783 66,58 140,455 383,702 682,044 


141,885 183,858} 214,460 4 269,328 284,574 
New Jersey.... 184,139] 211,149) 245,562 5 320,823 373,306 
a hay Sakeragey ool Ls Seat 8 EDS SRI BRET oaeiey (eer eee eu (5, ier rea es! leprae Rar 
New York 340,120 R 959,049] 1,372,812) 1,918, 2,428,921 
an Carolina] - 393,751 555,500} 638,829] 737,987 753,419 
(G10 US Te eS ena ea 45,365| 230,760| 581,434] 937/903| 1,519,467 

434,373] 602,365) 810,091] 1,049,458) 1, an 233) 1, ee 033 

68,825 69,122 76,931 83,059 199 108,830 

South Carolina.) 249,073] 345,591 415,115] 502,741 58 185 594/398 
South Dakota.|......... 5 < Dore oe Rs af aA atlengcapatend sae 


' 217,895) 235,981] 280,652 291,948 
747,610 : 974,600} 1,065,366] 1,211,405} 1,239,797 


COL rary sacs oof mow esos |e eccceke beh oes eet 1 hidis|" "| Ueeat 
3,929,214] 5,308,483| 7,239,881] 9,638,453]12,866,020| 17,069,453] 23,191,876 
1870 1880 1890 ~ 1910 


996,992| 1,262,505] 1,513,401] 1,828,697| 2,138,093 
5 40,440] "88/243 204'35 


toe BD 


Dela 
rae of Col: 


New Jersey.... 
New ROO. 
Senos ieee 


333,860 3 
Wyoming. :: eens 9,11 20,7. 62,555 92 ,531 145, 965 Toa'tos , 
Total U.S... .|38,558,371]50, 50,155 783 62,.947,714|75,994, 575 91,972,266]105,710,620|122.775,046) 13 
Esti mated population: “July, 1, 1940, (131,970,224); July 1, 1941, (133, au Ba): Bee 


(134,664,924) ; 1, 1943, (136,497,049), July 1 
July’ 1, 1946, ‘aa ‘08! 693). yy duly “2, ad, | (138,083,440); uly i945, 
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ie Growth of Biggest United States Cities, 1870-1940 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
1940 1930 1910 1900 


1890 


1880 1870 


gels So cea 200,507 .980] 37,293 
Mrs Soar 2,560,401 ]2, ,634/351]1,166,582| 838'5 % 
Seka cs ; 312]; ; 2}1/850,093 # He 164, 942/292 


i 46,338 
: 94,156 


n shown for a prior to 1900 is for New York and its boroughs as constituted under the 
dation in 1898. \ ; 
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Places in the U. S. With Population Exceeding 2, 5004 


The Metropolitan population of ce: 
together with surrounding communi 


Places in the U. S. with Population Deadeding geo 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


rtain cities listed includes the population given for the city y 
ties within a radius of approximately forty miles. t 


ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Contisi 
“Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 aa 
Albertville. _ 3,651 2,716 }| Crossett... 4,891 2,811 || Fillmore... 
Alexander City 6,640 4,510 |} De Queen.. 3,055 2,938 || Fort Bragg. 
Arcata 080 BS Bas OE 
i ls 22, orado, 15,858 16, 
ore | ' ‘ordyce... 5 7 
Attalia 2 4,885 4,585 || Forest City 5,699 4,594 || Gilroy..... 
ayes a Dat eae pe Smith. ap yets Lag Se ug 
ssemer . ‘ arrison. ; i endora.. . 
. Birmingham 267, 583 259,678 || Helena 8,546 8,316 || Grass Vall 
Met, Dist. 407, 851 382,792 || Hope...... 7,475 6,008 ee 
Brewton... 3/323 81 Hot § Springs 21,370 20,238 
Carbon Hill 2,555 2,519 || Jonesboro. . 11,729 10,326 
Clanton... . 2,555 1,847 || Little Rock 88,039 81,679 
Decatur; 1eega 18/508 || MeGcnee > | 3's." 3'488 || Hermosa i 
~ tye i 7 cGehee. . i 5 ermosa Beach 
eae ee ares hades Ee dc . Bane 3,008 || Hillsborough 
Hufala 4,353 3,702 Marianna. Gs 149 taut Hontineton 
ates : 5 arke ree 685 2,2 eaeh.. 2 
Fairfield. 11,703 11,059 || Mena. . 3,510 3,118 || Huntington 
Fayette. . 4 2,668 '109 || Monticello. 3,650 3,076 Park 74. 5 
Florala. ... 2,999 2,580 || Morrilton... 4,608 4,043 || Inglewood.. 
Hens dog 'g'a78|| Newpore,. fgets 
; 7378 ew : 
gece S85 708 | Realise Hom 2h 
; ges - 7 sceola. : a) 
Greenville. . 5,075 3,985 || Paragould.. 7,079 5,966 || Lodi......- 
gure 5 SEN ERB aie: ofS 285 
nL: i ‘ ine Bluff.. ,290 20,760 |} Long Beach 
Homewood. 7,397 6,103 || P. 
Huntsville. 13,050 11/554 See ey ated 3033 iMet. Dist. 
Segaronville 2;095 2,840 Ro ers... 3,550 554 || Los Gatos... 
Lanett..... 6,141 5,204 eae 3876 3387 ‘oaees ae 
net epee 34 2,910 2,529 || Siloam Springs 2,764 Ye Manhattan 
ae iene 78,720 68,202 || Springdale. 3,319 2,763 Beach. . 
et. Dist. 114,906 ...... Stuttgart. . 628 4,927 || Martinez 
pronteomery 78,08 66,079 || Texarkana Marysville. 
~ et. Dist. 93,697 78,389 (SRS 11,821 10,764 || Maywood. . 
au ease ee Sieg oc - Bas 2,995 || Menlo Park 
3 . an Buren. 5,422 S82: | Wviereed ... 5. 
Oi a3 See 178 § 2,918 |} Warren.... 2,516 2,523 Mill valley. 
eae eessotas 601 ,103 || West Helena 4,717 4,489 || Modesto... 
= enix City 15,351 13,862 || West Memphis 3,369 895 |} Monrovia. . 
eee ,019 3,668 || Wynne. 3,6 3,505 || Montebello. 
z apt ie 4 2,664 2,331 (a) See also Texarkana, ros Monterey 
4 ¢ oe Bsg 6,084 4,580 || Combined population, 1940, iMisobercy ‘Park 8. 531 
ee Sn auae 840. 1930, 27,366. oes View 3,' 1946 
Scottsboro. est 12308 CALIFORNIA National City 10, eae 
Sheffield. - 7,933 y221 || Alameda... 36,256 35,033 None So Beath 4,438 
Sylacauga. . 6,269 ,115 || Albany. 1,493 569 || No. ee 3) 053 
palace. 4 9,298 7,596 Alhambra... 38,935 291472 Oakdale. . Bs 
ent City 6,833 7,341 || Anaheim 11,031 10,995 || Oakland . 302,163 
OVie gio 7,055 6,814 || Antioch 5,106 56 Met. Dist. 1, 428,525 
Tuscaloosa. 27,493 20,659 || Arcadia, 9,122 2 : 
Tuscumbia. 5,515 4/533 || Auburn 4,013 2661 EE eee ratty, 
Petes S10, bere || Bivescad  apeee oun ee | ora 
Wetumpka. ‘089 2)357 || Banning 3.874 ev seed t 
i Lpate 5 By 43) Oxnard... 
Belloge. es 11,264 7,884 || Pacific Grove 
ARIZONA Belvedere. . 37,192 33,023 || Paguna Beach 
Berkeley, . 5,547 82,109 || Palm Springs ‘ 
5,853 8,023 Beverly Hills 26,823 ,429 || Palo Alto. . 
2'668 305 Brawley . 1,718 10,439 
eee ae || Bietack-. greene) alee = 
Y 7 662 a 5 
poe 3891 || Burlingame 15,940 «13°70 || Piedmont. 
8 ret Pez || Galenen. ss Vacs ,299 || Pittsburg a 
f -by- acel 
#35 3711 || the-Sea. . 2,837 2,260 || Pomona.” 
5135 6006 || Chico..... 287, 7,961 || Porterville. 
64ia  agaig || Chino... 4,204 1118 
121,828 : Chula Vista 5,138 3,869 || Redding. . 0 
6018 "5,517 || Claremont. 3,057 2,719 || Redlands. 14/324 
9908 37495 Coe pe ns ; rae aa Hodondeféaen 13, "02 
2,62 eats Compton. : 16,198 12316 || Reedley. eet 
2355 3,917 || Coronado,. 6,932 £995 || Riverside. 
"Wl Gutver City! Ben Beane |) auoeeyalles 
ARKANSAS Daly Gity., 91625 a os 
f elano. 5712 2,632 
Arkadel: nis 5,078 3,380 || Dinw : 
Batesville 5,267 4484 || EL meat rey Sage | San Ansclie an 
Benton. . 31502 31445 || El Gerrit i : m Bernardino 43,646 | 
iythevi u , 0.2 137 ,870 || San Bruno. 6. 
lythev: ite. 10,652 10,098 |} El Monte 4,74 nee 
rinkley.. 3,409 1046 || El Segundo. 2738 3508 ia a 
Camden. 8,975 7,273 || Emeryville. 2/521 2'336 
Clarendon.. 2;551 2,149 |} Escondid : ; 
Clarksville: 3,118 3/031 || Eureka... 17088 18752 | 
Conway... 5,782 (534 [I Exeter... 1) {883 “68 
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a Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2.500 


a 1940 1930 


ancisco 634,536 634,394 
et. ’ Dist. 1,428,525 1,290,094 
Gabriel ° 11/867 


96: 

es for 1930 corrected to 

L are Island Naval Res- 
on. No change made in 

m figures on account of this 

tion. 


COLORADO 


eee eee 


_ CONNECTICUT 


19,210 
5,230 
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CONNECTICUT—Continued FLORID A— Gontinwed 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
essex... . .. 2,859 2,777 Ft. Lauderdale 17 996 
Fairfield . . 21,135 17,218 Fort Myers 10,604 Bites 
Glastonbury 6,632 5,783 || Fort Pierce. 8 040 ,803 
Greenwich . 35,509 33,112 Gainesville. 18,757 10,465 
Groton. .. 4,719 4,122 || Haines City 3/890 3,037 
Hamden 23/373 19/020 || Hialeah... 3.958 2/600 
Hartford 166,267 164,072 |} Hollywoad, 6, 2°869 
Met. Dist. 502,193 471,185 || Homestead. 3 2'319 
Jewett City 3.68 4,436 || Jacksonville 173° 129,549 
Manchester 23,799 21,793 Met. Dist. 195 148,713 
Mansfield. . 4,559 3,349 || Jacksonville 
Meriden. . . 39,494 38,481 Beach... 3, 409 
Middletown 26,495 24/554 || Key West.. 12° 12,831 
Milford.... 16,439 12.660 }} Kissimmee. 3; 16 
Montville. . 4,135 3,970 || Lake City.. 5, 4,416 
Naugatuck 15,388 14,315}} Lakeland... 22’ 18,554 
New Britain 8,685 8,1 Lake Wales 5,024 3,401 
Met. Dist. 502,193 471,185 Lake Worth 7,408 5,940 
New Canaan 6,221 5,4 Leesburg... 4,687 4,113 
New Haven 160,605 162,655 Live Oak.. 3,427 2,734 
Met. Dist. 308,228 293,724 Madison. . . 2,730 2,189 
New London 30,456 29,640 || Manatee... 3,595 3,219 
New Milford 5,559 4,700 |} Marianna. . ,079 3,372 
Newington 5,449 4,572 || Melbourne. 2,622 677 
North Haven 5,326 3,730 Miami... .. 172,172 110,637 
Norwalk. . 39,849 36,019 Met. Dist. 250,537 132,189 
Norwich... 3,652 23,021 Miami Beach 28,012 6,49 
Plainfield. . 7,613 8,027 || New Smyrna 
Plainville. . 6,935 6,301 Beach 4,402 4,149 
Piymouth 6,043 6,070 |} Ocala...... 8,986 7,281 
Portland. 4,321 3,930 || Orlando 36,736 27,330 
ston. 4,206 3,928 Pahokee , 766 2,256 
Putnam... : 7,775 7,318 Palatka... 7,140 6,500 
Ridgefield. . 3,900 3,580 || Palm Beach 3,747 1,707 
Rockville. 7,572 7,445 Palmetto... 3,491 3,043 
Rocky Hill. 2,679 2,021 Panama City 11,610 5,402 
Salisbury . 3,030 2,767 || Pensacola. . 37,449 31,579 
Seymour. .. : 6,754 6,890 2 Me ‘2,668 wees 
Shelton. . 10,971 10,113 || Plant City. 7,491 6,800 
Simsbury . 9,649 9,237 || Pompano. 4,427 2,614 
South Windsor 2/863 2,535 |} Quincy . 3,888 3,788 
Southington 5,088 5,125 || River Junction 7/110 5,624 
Sprague. 2,285 2,539 St. Augustine 12,090 12,111 
Stafford Spgs. 3,401 3,492 St. Petersburg 60, 812 40,42. 
Stamford 47,938 46,346 Met. Dist. 209,693 169,010 
Stratford T .580 19,212 Sanford.... 10,217 10,100 
Suffield 4,475 4,346 Sarasota. . 11,141 8,398 
Thomaston 4,238 4,188 || Sebring. "155 2,912 
Thompson 5,577 4/999 || So. Jacksonville (a) 5,597 
Torrington 26,988 26,040 |} Tallahassee 16,240 10,700 
Trumbull. 5,2 3,624 |} Tampa.... 108,391 101,161 
Wallingport 11,42 11,170 Met. Dist. 209,693 169,010 
Waterbury 99,314 99,902 || Tarpon Springs 3,402 3,414 
Met. Dist. 144,822 140,575 || Vero Beach 3) 050 2,268 
Waterford 6,5! 4,742 Wauchula. . 2,710 2,574 
Watertown 8,787 8,192 W. Palm Beach 33; ‘693 26,610 
West Harford 33,776 24,941 || Winter Garden 3,060 2,023 
West Haven 30,021 25,808 || Winter Haven a 199 7,130 
Westport. . ,258 6,073 || Winter Park 4,715 ,686 
Wethersfield 9,644 7,512 (a) Annexed to Jacksonville ‘city 
imantie 12,101 12,102 || in 1932. 
Wilton..... 2,829 133 GEORGIA 
Windsor... 10,068 8,290 
Windsor Locks 4,347 4,073 || Albany.... 19,055 14,507 
Winsted... 7,674 7,883 ri 9,28 ge io 
DELAWARE 270,366 
370,920 
Bellefonte. . 2,593 76 60,3 
Dover..... ,017 4,800 : 77,431 
EL, s 2,884 2,542 || Bainbridge. 6,352 6,141 
Milford. 4,214 3,719 || Barnesville. 3,535 3,236 
Newark. 50: .899 || Baxley »916 2,122 
New Castle 4,414 4,131 Blakely 2,774 2,106 
Seaford.... 2,804 2,468 || Brunswick 15,035 14,022 
Wilmington 112,504 106,597 || Buford ,191 3,3. 
Met. Dist. 188,974 163,592 Oaings. 2 hes 6. 3,169 
Calhoun 2,955 2,371 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Camilla. 2,588 2,025 
63,091 486,869 Garnsltont eae Fo82 
Washington. 6! 3 ‘arrollton. . f y 
Met, Dist. 907,816 621,059 || Cartersville 6,141 5,250 
ORID College Park 3213 B60 
FL A ‘ollege Par’ i , 
eon 43,131 
Apalachicola 3,268 3,150 7B 
‘Arcadia... ig ,055 4,082 294 3,002 
Auburndale 2,723 ,849 7,929 6,880 
Avon Park 125 3,355 3,900 3,203 
artow. . ,158 .269 3,447 3,235 
Belle Glade 3,806 926 10,448 8,160 
Bradento (444 5,968 3,681 3,827 
Clearwater eae ye es ated 16,561 13,276 
Coral Gables 81294 5,697 Center Hill 12,155 8,460 
Daytona Beach 22,584 16,598 || Douglas. 5,175 oem 
‘Dade City. ~ 2,561 1,81 Douglasville 2,555 2,316 
rah 2,902 1,67 Dublin. ... 7,814 6,681 
DeFuniak Y Eastman. . 3,311 3,022 
“ee se 2,570 2,636 || Hast’ Point. 12;403 9,512 
De mar ; 7,041 5,246 || Bast Thomaston 3,590 ee 
Bary mein 98) 88 | Bis: Pa ga 
rt ’ 
Fernandina 3.492 3,023 '' Fort Valley 4/953 4,560 
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Blue Island Be.cee 


meas ; 2, 
i eee 4,407 13,532 

Calumet City 13,241 12, 
Santon.... 1,577 11,718 

Carbondale 8,550 ¥y 
Carlinville. 4,965 4,144 
Carlyle. ... 2,591 2,078 
jarmi..... 4,098 2,932 
erville 2,893 2,866 
age 1575 2,240 
BSSY....5 > 2 A438 2.200: 
Centralia. . 16,343 °° 12,583 


Champaign 23,302 20,848 


McLeansboro 2,528 
Melrose Park 10,933 
Mendota... 4,21 


Metropolis. 6,287 
Moline... . 34,608 
Met. Dist. 174,995 
Monmouth. 9,096 
Monticello. 2,523 
orris..... ‘ 
Morrison. . 


3,187 
Mount Carmel 6,987 
Mount Olive: 2,559 
Mount Vernon 14,724 


Bere la 81976 


Namooki. 2,701 


GEORGIA—Continued ILLINOIS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 Place 1940 
24. Kparieston 8,197 Naperyille. 5,272 
Guta : 13338 16°32 Chester. . 5,110 Niles Center 7,172 
Hapeville. . 5,069 4,224 || Chicago.. 8,396,808 Nokomis, . 2,562 
Hawkinsyille 3,000 2,481 Met. Dist. 4,499,126 Normal. . 6,983 
pare 3,886 2,355 || Chicago Hents 22°461 North Chicago 8,465. - 
Jesup...... 903 308 Christopher 3,833 3 3 
Tatayette.. 3,509 2,811 ||} Cicero..... 64,712 
La Grange, 21,983 20,131 || Clinton.... ,o81 
Macon..... 57,865 53,829 || Collinsville. 9,767 9,235 || Olmey..... 
Met. Dist. 74,830 67,227 || Creve Coeur 3,535 
Manchester 3,462 3,745 || Crystal Lake 3,917 
Marietta. . 8,667 7,638 || Danville... 36,919 36,765 |} Pana...... 
Milledgeville 6,778 5,534 || Decatur. . 305 57,510 || Paris...... 
Millen..... 2,820 2,527 Met. Dist. 65,764 
Nonréet: ay 4,168 3,706 || DeKalb.. 9,146 
Moultrie... 10,147 8,027 || Des Plaines 9,518 8,798 || PeKin...... 
Newman... 7,182 6,386 || Dixon..... 10,671 9,908 |} Peoria..... 
Pelham.. 2,579 2,762 || Dolton. 3,068 
Porterdale. 3,116 3,002 Downers Grove : ee 
Quitman... 4,460 $ Du Quoin.. 2g Re ae 8, 
Rockmart 3,764 3,264 || Hast Alton. L680 Petersburg. 2,586 
Rome... 26,282 21,843 || East Moline 12,359 Phoenix... . 2,875 
Rossvill 3,538 $f East Peoria 6,806 Pinckneyville 3,146 
Sandersville 3,566 3,011 East St. Louis 75,609 Pittsfield... 2,884 
Savannah. . 95,996 85,024 || Edwardsville 8,008 Pontiac... . 9,585 
Met Dist. 117,970 105,431 a a 6,180 Princeton. , 5,224 
Silvertown. 3,930 2,171 || Eldorado.. 4 891 Quincy.... 40,469 
Statesboro. 5,028 3,996 || Blgin...... 38,333 Riverdale. . 2,865 
Swainsboro, 3,575 2,442 || Elmhurst. 15,458 River Forest 9,487 
Sylvania... 2,531 1,781 || Elmwood Park ta 689 River Grove 3,301 
Thomaston. 6,396 4,922 || Evanston. 65,389 Riverside. . 7,935 
Thomasville 12,683 11,733 evarnrecn Pee 3. 313 Robinson. . 4,311 
Thomson 3,088 1,914 || Fairfield. 4/008 Rochelle. .. 4,200 
PPAEEONY .'. 35 228 3,390 || Flora. . 5,474 Rock Falls. 4,987 
meceon 5,494 4,602 || Forest “Park 14,840 Rockford. . 84,637 
oreeedg 3,800 3,289 || Franklin Pask 3,007 Met. Dist. 105,259 
Valdas 15,595 13,482 eecouart 22°366 Rock Island 42,775 
Vidalia . * 4,109 3,585 Fulton.. 2,585 Met. Dist. 174,995 
Washington 3,537 3,158 || Galena. 4,126 Roodhouse. 2,557 
Waycross. . 16,763 15,510 Galesburg... 28,876 St. Charles. 5,870 
Waynesboro 3,793 3,922 || Galva..... 2,812. + 2,875.|) Salem. >... 
West Point. 3,591 2,146 || Geneseo 3,82 
Winder.... 3,974 3,283 Sobre oats 4 me 
eorgetown 2 
IDAHO Gillespie. .. 4440 5,111 || Silvis...... 
Alameda. . 2,691 1,885 || Glencoe... . 6,825 
Blackfoot 3,681 : Glen Ellyn. 8,055 Sparta..... 
Bois Best 26,130 21,544 || Glenview. . 2,500 Springfield. 75,503 
Burley. > 5, 826 Granite City 22,974 Met. Dist. 89,484 
Caldwei il. 7,272 4,974 || Greenville. . 3,391 Spring Valley 5,010 
Coeur a’ Alene 10,049 8,297 || Harrisburg. 11,453 Staunton... 4,212 
Emmett. 3/203 2,763 || Harvard... 3,121 2 ROBB NSteser. sc 
Gooding. || 2,568 1,592 ||. Harvey... . 17,878 
Idaho Falls 15,024 9,429 || Havana... . 3,999 
Jerome 3,537 1,976 || Herrin..... 9,352 101 
Kellogg 4,235 4.124 || Highland. . 3,820 Se 7,043 
Lewiston. . 10,548 9,403 || Highland Park 14,476 Sycamore. . 4,702 
Malad City 2,731 2,535 || Highwood.. 3,707 ‘Taylorville. 8,313 
Montpelier. 2,824 2,436 || Hillsboro... 4,514 Tuscola... . 
6,014 4,476 || Himsdale. . 7,336 
12,149 8,206 || Homewood. 4,078 
22 2,6 Hoopeston. 5,381 5 
18,133 16,471 || Jacksonville 19,844 Villa Park.. 7,286 & 
: 3,3 Jerseyville. 4,809 Virden.. 3,041 = 
3,437 3,048 || Johnston City 5,418 Washington 
67 2,2 Joliet...... 42'365 ‘ark. 4,523 
2,719 2,778 || Kankakee.. 22,241 Watseka. 744 
4,356 3,2 Kenilworth. 2,935 
: 1,851 8,787 |} Kewanee.. 16,901 
Wallace.... 3,839 31634 || La Grange. 10,479 
Weise-..... 3,663 2,724 ee ote Park 3: oan 
ake Forest 885 
ILLINOIS Lansing... 4/462 
ae . 3,218 2,771 || LaSalle. . 12,812 
ASO »593 2,203 Lawrenceville 6,213 
Alton ‘ oe ts er a. rats mA ae 
pee sate , tty ville 930 nnetka. . 12,4 
Anny Sens 5,668 4,997 || Lincoln... . 12,752 Wood River Stee 
7,170 46,589 || Litchfield. . 7,04 Woodstock. 6,123 
3,560 3,21 € 3,475 3,006 
101 G05) > PO 19F 1) Bon is: a. 
6,505 4,960 
3220 7582 Al 
, 5,23 exandria. 4,80 
,094 9,251 Anderson. . 1 5 
7,372 4,455 
erwyn.... 8,451 2,758 
Bloomington 32,868 15,827 
26,648 


tur... 


a a ee ee 
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: TANA—Gontinued IOWA—Continued KANSAS—Continued 
pT 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Charles City 8,681 8,039 Eureka... . 3,803 3,693 
Cherokee. . 7,469 6,443 || Fort Scott. 10,557 10788 
Clarinda... 4,905 4,962 Fredonia. . 3,524 3,446 
Clarion.... 2,971 2,578 || Galena, . 4,375 4,736 . 
Clear Lake. 3,764 3,066 || Garden City 6,285 6,121 
Clinton. 26,270 25,726 || Garnett. 2,607 2,768 
Council Bluffs 41! rt 42,048 || Girard... .. 2,554 2,442 4 
Met. Dist. 287,698 273,851 || Goodland. . 3,306 3,626 
Mss 3,53 3,069 || Great Bend 9,044 5,548 
Creston... . 8,033 8,615 || Hays... ... 6,385 4,618 
Davenport. 66,039 60,751 || Herington.. 3,804 4,519 
Met. Dist. 174,995 154,491 || Hiawatha. . 3,238 3,302 
Decorah. .. 5,303 4.581 || Holsington. 3,719 3,001 
Denison. . 4,361 3,905 || Holton... . 2,885 2,705 
Des Moines 159,819 142,559 || Horton... . 2,872 4,049 
Met. Dist. 183,973 160,963 || Hutchinson 30,013 27,058 
Dubuaue. . 43,892 41,679 || Independence 11,565 12,782 
le Grove 4,024 4,071 Wola eta 7,244 7,160 
Eldora.... . 3,553 3,200 || Junction City 8,507 7,407 
Emmetsburg 3,374 2,865 || Kansas City 121,458 121,857 
Estherville 5,6. 4,940 Met. Dist. 634,093 608,186 
Fairfield. . . 6,773 6,619 || Kingman. . 3,213 2,752 
Forest City 2,545 2,016 |} Larned. ... 3,533 3,532 
Fort Dodge 22,904 21,895 || Lawrence. . 14,390 13,726 
Fort Madison 14,063 13,779 || Leavenworth 19,220 17,466 
Glenwood. . 4,501 4,269 |! Liberal. ... 4,410 5,294 
Grinnell. . . 5,210 4,949 || Lyons..... 4,497 2,939 
Hampton. . 4,006 3,473 || Manhattan. 11,659 10,136 
Harlan. ... 720 3,145 |} Marysville. 4,055 4,013 
Hawarden.. 2,681 2,459 || McPherson. 7,194 6,147 
Humboldt 2,819 2,251 || Neodesha.. 3,376 3,381 
Independence 4/342 3,691 11,034 
Indianola. 4,123 3,488 2,767 
Iowa City.. 17,182 15.340 3656 
Towa Falls. 4,425 4,112 ,440 
Jefferson... 4,088 3,431 563 
Keokuk.... 15,076 15,106 3.762 
Knoxville. . 6,936 4,697 x 
os 5, ees 18,145 
3,413 fs} 
3595 2/3 
4,348 20,155 
17,373 64,120 
304 1,679 
4,230 7,405 
2,259 111,110 a 
3,743 . Dist. 119,174 if 
eee Winfield... 9,506 9,398 { 
2,458 KENTUCKY ; 7 
11,560 
7,794 || Ashland. . 29,537 29,074 
2,538 Met. Dist. 170,979 163,367 
: 2,964 || Bardstown. 3,152 1,767 5 
: 2,871 || Bellevue. . 8,741 8,497 ia 
At, 10,123 || Bowling Green 14/585 12,348 aa 
Ottumwa. . 31,570 28,075 || Carrollton. . 2/910 2,409 — 
i ae 3,638 3,326 || Catlettsburg 4,524 5,025 : 
Chom 5,977 5,831 |} Central City 4,199 4,321 ‘ 
Oak. . 5,763 5,778 |} Corbin. .. . 7,893 8,036 
Rock Rapids 2,556 2,221 || Covington. 62,018 65,252 ; 
‘ 5,960 Sac City... 3,165 2,854 || Cumberland 4,149 2,639 = 
| ee 5 194 }| Sheldom. .. 3,768 3,320 || Cynthiana. 4,840 4,386 : 
Shenandoah 6,846 6,502 || Danville... 6,734 6,129: 7 ae 
Sioux City. 82,364 79,183 || Dawson Sprgs. 2,560 2,311 4 
Met. Dist. 87,791 83,775 || Dayton.... 8,379 aoe ve 4 
Spencer... . 6,599 5,019 || Earlington. “ 2,858 3,309 3 
Storm Lake 5,274 4,157 || Elizabethtown 3,667 2,59 ms 
Tama..... 2,832 2,626 || Elsmere... 2,885 2,917 | ; 
Tipton.. 2,518 2,145 || Fort Thomas 11,034 10,008 
Valley Junct’n @), 4,280 || Frankfort. . 11,492 11,626 a 
Vinton... .. 4,163 3,372 || Franklin... 3,940 3,056 5! 
Washington 5,227 4,814 || Fulton..... 3,308 3,502 2 
Waterloo... 51,743 46,191 || Georgetown 4,420 4,229 ; 
Met. Dist. 67,050 57,052 || Glasgow... 5,815 5,042 e 
Waukon... 2,972 2,526 || Harlan. ... 5,122 4,827 * a. . 
Waverly. 4,156 3,652 || Harrodsburg 4,673 4,029 aes 
had City 6,738 7,024 || Hazard.... 7,397 T0Zk oe i 
W. Des Moines 4,252 4,280 || Henderson, 13,160 11,668 
Winterset. . 3,621 2,921 || Hopkinsville 11,724 0,746 a 
(a) N ame changed to West ‘Des || Irvine..... 3,631 Paty j 
7 raged We ie 
KANSAS Lexington. . 49,304 45,736 4 
Louisville.. 319,077 307,745 ?. 
Abilene. . 5,671 5,658 Met. Dist. 434,408 404,396 = 
Anthony... 2,873 2,947 || Ludlow. 6,185 6,485 : 
paeepeas: City 12,752 13,946 Madisonville 8,209 Ceoe = 
Atchison. .. 12/648 13,024 || Mayfield.. 8,619 au me 
Augusta. 3,821 raoet No ena “8 6,572 6,55 : E 
rSprgs. 4,921 5 es- i 
eee : 2,580 2,383 borough. 11,777 ea 
Beloit..... 3,765 3,503 || Morganfield 3,079 re i 
Ganeys. 2 2,629 2,794 || Mt. Bieri 4,782 arty iM 
Chanute. . . 10,142 10,277 || Murray. . 3,773 eras 
Cherry vale. 3,185 4,251 || Newpor 30,631 tae . 
Clay Center 4,518 4,386 || Nicholasville ae eae 
Coffeyville. - 17,355 16,198 || Owensboro. 30,245 £2.460 Ss 
Columbus. . cous 3,235 || Paducah... ,765 ty i 
Concordia... é aris. . y E 


6,255 
Council Grove 2,875 
Dodge City 8,487 


E ,045 
Emporia... 13,188- 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


KENTUCK Y—Continued MAINE—Continued — || MASSACHUSETTS 
Place 1940 1930 Place 11940 1930 Place 1940 


5 i 2,440 
chmond,. 7,835 6,495 || Lewiston... 38,598 34,948 || Clinton.... 12, 
Russellville 3,983 3,297 || Lincoln... . 3,653 zea vee a3 ay oe 
Shelbyville. 4,392 4,033 Lisbon..... 4,123 4,00 ee ares 4306 
Somerset... 6,154 5,506 || Livermore alton. ... 12179 
Versailles. . 2,548 2,244 Falis.... 3,190 3,148 || Danvers. eo 
Winchester. 8,594 8,233 || Lubec..... 3,108 2,994 Dartmouth. 4 
Maersk $4 fee | Bash: TB 
Madison... , , ‘ . 3 
kee Sake Millinoekét 6,223,839 |] Dighton. 2.983 
ie: 6,672 4,356 Milo... 2s , , tee > 
ficcenanls. 27,066 23/025 || Oakland. 2,730 2,664 || Dracut heise 
Bastrop.... 6,626 5,121 || Old Orchard oe 3932 
Baton Rouge 34,719 30,729 Beach... 2,557 1,620 rb gewater 3 Ser. 
Bogalusa.. 14,604 14,029 Old Town.. 7,688 7,266 Easthampton gt ane 
Bossier City 5,786 4,003 || Orono..... 3,702 3,338 || E. gone 
Bunkie. 3,575 2,464 Pittsfield. 3,329 2,935 Easton. 51135 
; Covington. 4,123 3,208 || Portland... 73,643 70,810 Everett... vai 46,784 
| Crowley. . 9,523 7,656 Met. Dist. 106,566 99,874 || Fairhaven.. 10,938 
DeQuincy.. 3/252 3,589 || Presque Isle 5,456 4,662 || Fall River,. 115,428 
De Ridder. 3,750 3,747 Rockland. . 8,890 9,075 Met. Dist. 272,648 
De aiden Rumford Falls 8,447 8,726 || Falmouth. . 6,878 
ville. . 3,889 3,788 ACO! a aise 8,631 7,233 Fitchburg. . 41,824 
Eunice. 5,242 3,597 Sanford.. 14,886 13,392 Foxboro. 6,303 
\ Ferriday. . 2,857 2,502 So. Portland 15,781 13,840 Harmingham 23,214 
Franklin. ., 4,274 3,271 Scarborough 2,842 2,445 || Franklin 7,303 
<Gretna.... 10,879 9,584 || Skowhegan. 7,159 6,433 Gardner. 20,206 
Hammond. 6,033 6,072 South Berwick 2,546 2,650 Gloucester. 24,046 
Homer.... 3,497 2,909 || Thomaston. 27533 2,214 Grafton... . 7,457 
Houma.... 9,052 6,531 || Van Buren. 5.380 4,721 || Great Bar- 
Jackson... 5,384 3,966 || Waterville. 16,688 15,454 Tington. . 5,824 
Jeanerette. 3,362 2,228 Westbrook. . 11,087 10,807 Greenfield. . 15,672 
Jennings... 7,343 - 4,036 Wilton.... 3,228 3,266 Groton.:.. 2,550 
Jonesboro. . 2,639 1,949 || Winslow... 4,153 3,917 || Hadley.... 2,576 
‘-Kaplan.... 2,838 1,653 Winthrop. . 2,508 2,234 || Hanover... 2,875 
Lafayette. . 19,210 14,635 || York:..... 3,283 2,532 || Hanson.... 2,570 
Lake Charles 21,207 15,791 Harwich. . 2,535 
Lake MARYLAND Haverhill. 46,752 
Providence 3,711 2,867 Met. Dist. 334,969 
Leesville... 2,829 3,291 || Annapolis. . 13,069 12,533 || Hingham. . 8,003 
Mansfield. . 4,065 3,837 || Baltimete. . 859,100 804,874 Holbrook. . 3,330 
Minden.... 6,677 5,623 Met. Dist. 1,046,692 949,247 Holden. ... 3,924 
Monroe... . 28,309 26,028 || Brunswick . 3,856 3,671 Holliston... 3,000 
Morgan City 6,969 5,985 Cambridge. 10,102 8,544 Holyoke... 53,750 
Natchitoches 6,812 4,547 || Chestertown » 2,760 2,809 Met. Dist. 394,623 
New Iberia 13,747 8,003 || Crisfield... 3,908 3,850 || Hopedale... 3,113 
New Orleans 494,537 458,762 Cumberland 39,483 37,747 Hopkinton, 2,697 
Met. Dist. 540,030 494,877 District 12 Hudson.. .. 8,042 
Oakdale... 3,933 3,188 (Balto. Co.) 15,436 11,556 ipswich... . 6,348 
Opelousas. . 8,980 6,299 ||} District 13 Kingston... 2,783 
Pineville... 4,297 3,612 (Balto. Co.) 13,366 10,466 || Lancaster. . 2,963 
Plaquemine 5,049 5,124 || Baston.... 4,528 4,092 Lawrence. . 84,323 
Ponchatoula 4,001 2,898 Elkton... .% 3,518 3,331 Met. Dist. 334,969 
Rayne..... 4,974, 3,710 Frederick. . 16,802 14,434 eG: lop Sica 4,222 
Ruston.... 7,107 4,400 |} Frostburg. . 7,659 5,588 ||. Leicester... 4,851 
Saint Mar- Greenbelt. . 2.500 Wee | Beno‘. iF, ; 
tinville. . 3,501 2,455 || Hagerstown 32,491 30,861 Leominster. 22,226 
Shreveport. 98,167 76,655 || Havre de Lexington. . 13,187 
; Met. Dist. 112,225 86,066 Grace. 4,967 3,985 Longmeadow 5,790 
2,864 2/807 || Hyattsville. 6,575 4,264 Mate 
2,822 1,546 Laurel. . 2,823 2,532 
3,504 1,888 Mt. Rainier 4, ,830 3,832 
5,712 3,332 || Pocomoke City 2, 739 2,609 
5,851 4,442 Salisbury . 13, 313° , 10,997 1 
Ville Platte 3,721 1,722 Takoma Park 8,938 415 
West Monroe’ 8,560 6,566 || Westernport 3,565 3,440 Marblehead 10,856 _ 
Westwego.. 4,992 3,987 || Westminster 4,692 4,463 Seeres 15,154 
Winnfield. . 4,512 3,721 Maynard. 6,812 
Winnsboro. 2,834 1,965 MASSACHUSETTS Medfield. . 4,384 
Medford... . 63,083 
MAINE Abington. . 5,708 5,872 Melrose.. . 25,333 
Acton. .... 2,701 2,482 || Medway... 3,297 
Auburn.... 19,817 18,571 |} Acushnet. . 4,145 4,092 || Methuen.. 21,880 
Boece” 19,360 17,198 |} Adams....,. 12,608 12,697 Middleborough 9, 032 
Ban 29,822 28,749 || Agawam... 7,842 7,095 || Milford. . 15,388 
Bar aaathor 4,378 4,486 || Amesbury.. 10,862 11,899 || Millbury... 6,983 
B at PEt ces 10,235 9,110 || Ambherst. .. 6,410 5,888 || Milton.. 18,708 
Belf: 5,540 4,993 || Andover... 11,122 9,969 || Monson... - 5,597 
i Biddelord.. 19,790 17,633 || Arlington. . 40,013 36,094 || Montague.. 7,582 
Brewer. ... 6,510 6,329 || Athol...... 11,180 10,677 eee ene 3,401 
» Bridgton... 3,035 2,659 || Attleboro. . 22,071 21,769 || Natick.. 13,851 
Brunswick. 7,003 6,144 || Auburn.. .. 6,629 6,147 || Needham. 12,445 
pipes snort.. E 2,927 2,135 |} Ayer...... 3,572 3,060 || New Bedford 110, a 
Se lais. ¢ 5,161 5,470 Barnstable. 8,333 7,271 Met. Dist. 272,64: 
mden 3,554 3,606 Barre... 3,528 3,510 Newburyport 13, $i6 
Gape Elizabeth 3,172 2,376 || Bedford.... 2,807 2,603 || Newton. 69,873 
Caribou. .. 8,218 7,248 || Belchertown 3,503 3,139 || North Adams 22/213 
Dexter..... 3,714 4,063 || Belingham. 2,979 3,189 || Northampton 24,794 
Dover- Belmont. .. 26,867 21,748 || North Attle- ie 
Foxcroft. 4,015 3,750 || Beverly.... 25,537 25,086 borough. 359 
Eastport... 3,346 3,466 || Billerica... 7,933 5,880 || North Andover 10. "524 
Ellsworth. . 3,911 3,557 || Blackstone, 4,566 4,674 || Northbridge 
Fairfield. . . 3,420 3,529 || Boston. 770,816 781,188 || No. Brookfield 3,304 
ate 2,883 2,041 Met. Dist. 2,350,514 2,307,897 2)886 
gton 13,743 B tee via 3/315 2,892 
ae 693 
Hallowell. 2)906 2,675 || Cambridge. 110/879 ue 643 
Hampden. . 2/591 2417 || Canton... . 6.381 "816 3711 
5 ee ci, 7,771 6,865 || Charlton... 2,557 2,154 ae 49 684 
estes 2,858 3,106 |} Chelmsford 8,077 7,022 |! Plymouth. . 13,100 
Bennebunk 43,698'- 3,302 |] Chelsa..... 41,259 45,816 || Provincetown 3,668 || 


“Kittery....° "6,374 4.400! Chieopee.:: 41664 43,980 |! Quiney.... 758104 


ACHUSETTS-—Continued 


1940 1930 
7,634 6,553 
10,866 9:767 
2;736 2/610 
34/405 . 35,680 
31087 7.524 
3, 3/630 
41,213 43,353 
14/825 14.700 
4,13 3118 
4/912 4,762 
3,737 3/351 
2'608 2'427 
7.586 6.910 
,873 5.398 
102,177 103,908 
16,825 4/264 
6,856 6,773 
6,641 6.272 
1491554 149,900 
394,623 398,991 
10;765 10/000 
8,68: 8,20 
2/749 2'147 
10,761 10, 
4684 3,941 
37,395 «37.355 
4,601 4,159 
6,261 5,585 
6,417: 6,285 
16,223 16,318 
744. 7.273 
40,020 39,247 
7.55 7.385 
5.686 
3,765 
34,913 
2°937 
12°992 
11, 
3,206 
6,409 
19.775 
600 
3,332 
4134 4/408 
17,135 16,684 
3,376 2'0 
23,363 20,882 
"759 7.638 
3,041 2719 
: 3; 
2 


AST 9. 
7,202 6,734 
"808 «12,166 
29/815 "944 
2/62 2/332 
43)4 431575 
47'9. 47,355 
153,388 144,64 
40 4/140 
15,434 
40) 5,571 
4/080 4/034 
4,987 4.671 
11,196 9/539 
2,904 2'6 
1056 3,922 
91855 9,570 
070 2'5 
3,198 2'604 
7544 5.307 
5,673 4,923 
006 3,377 
"343 6.735 
2'641 2/99 
3584 : 50,358 
oit.... 1,623,452 1,568,662 
et. Dist. 2,295,867 2,104,764 
yagiac.. |. 5,007 5,55 
and... . 3,127 3,081 
1584 5,9. 
4,024 
5,839 4/38 
;060 2'822 
1eeso abe 
7 .2 
3.307 3,171 
22/523 © - 20.855 
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Place 1940 


Flin 151,543 
Met. Dist. 188,554 


Fremont. . . 2,520 
Garden City 4,096 

ladstone. . 4,972 
Grand Haven 8,799 
Grand Ledge 


899 
Grand Rapids 164,292 


Met.Dist. 209,87 
Greenville. . 5,321 
Grosse Pointe 6,179 
Grosse Pointe 

Farms... 7,217 
Grosse Pointe 
Park. ... 12,646 
Grosse Pointe 
Woods... 2,805 
Hamtramck 49,830 
Hancock... 5,554 
Hastings. _ . 5,175 
Highland Park 50,810 
Hillsdale. . . 6,381 
Holland... 14,616 
Houghton. . 3,693 
Howell. ... 3,748 
Inkster 7,044 
Tonia...... 6,392 
Iron Mount’n 11,080 
Iron River. 4,416 
Ironwood 13,369 
Ishpeming 9,491 
Jackson... 49,656 
&Z00. 54,097 
Met. Dist. 77,213 
fo} 5,771 
L’Anse. . 2,564 
ing.. 78,753 

Met.Dist 110,356 
Lapeer... 5,365 
Laurium.. ,929 
Lincoln Park 15,236 
Ludington 8,701 
Manistee... 8,694 
Manistique. 5,399 
Marine City 3,633 
Marquette. 15,928 
Marshall... 5,253 
Mason..... 2,867 
Melvindale. 4,764 
Menominee 10,230 
Midland... 10,329 
Monroe... . 18,478 


Mt. Clemens 


.019 
Plymouth. . 5,360 
Pontiac... . 66,626 
Port Huron 32,759 
River Rouge . 17,008 
Rochester. . 3,759 
Rogers City 3,072 
Romeo. ... 2,627 
Roseville 9,023 
Royal Oak 25,087 
na 794 
Met. Dist. 153,388 
8t. Clair... 3,471 
St. Clair Shores 10,405 
St. Ignace. . 2,669 
St. Johns. . 4,422 
St. Joseph... 8,963 
St. Louis... 3,039 
Sault Ste.Marie 15,847 
South Haven 4,745 
Sturgis. ... 7,214 
Tecumseh... 2,921 
Three Rivers 6,710 
Traverse City 14,455 
Trenton... 5,284 
Wakefield. . 3,591 
Wayne.... 4,233 
Wyandotte. 30,618 
Y ant 12,121 
Zeeland. 3,007 
MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea. 12,200 
Alexandria. 5,051 
Anoka..... 6,426 
Austin... 18,30 
Bayport. 2,633 


1930 Place 1940 
156,492 || Bemidji... . 9,427 
179,939 || Benson.... 2,729 
2,157 || Blue Earth. 3,702 
2,081 || Brainerd, .. 2,071 
5,170 || Breckenridge 2,745 
8,345 |} Chrisholm.. 7,487 
3,572 || Cloquet... . 7,304 
168,592 |} Columbia 
207,154 Hghbts... 6,035 
4.730 || Crookston... 7,161 
5,173 || Crosby. ... 2,954 
Detroit 
3,533 Lakes 5,015 
Duluth. 101,065 
11,174 Met. Dist 157,098 
East Grand 
961 Forks . 3,511 
56,268 || Edina. .... 5,855 
5,795 || Ely. . 5.970 
§,227 Eveleth 6,887 
52,959 |) Fairmont. . 6,988 
5,896 || Faribault. . 14,527 
14,346 || Ferrgus Falls 10,848 
3,757 || Gilbert... . 2,504 
3,615 || Glenwood. . 2,564 
4,440 || Grand Rapids 4,875 
6,562 astings. . . 5,66: 
11,652 ibbing... 16,385 
4,66 Hopkins... 4,100 
14,299 || Hutchinson 3,887 
9,23 International 
55,187 Falls. ... 5,626 
54,786 || Jackson.... 2,840 
72,739 || Lake City.. 3,204 
5,52) Litchfield. . ,920 
2,421 |} Little Falls. 6,047 
78,397 Luverne. .. 3,114 
, 69 Mankato... 15,654 
5,008 || Marshall... 4,59) 
4,916 |} Minneapolis 492,370 
12,336 Met. Dist. 911,077 
8,8 Montevideo 5,22) 
8,078 || Moorhead... 9,491 
5,198 || Morris..... 3,214 
3,46 New UIn.. 743 
14,789 || Northfield. . 4,533 
5,019 || No. Mankato 3,517 
2,575 || No. St. Paul 3,135 
4,0 Owatonna. . 694 
10,320 || Park Rapids 2,643 
8,038 |} Pipestone. . 682 
18,110 || Red Wing.. 962 
13,497 || Redwood Falls 3,270 
5,211 |} Richfield... 6,750 
3,956 || Robbinsdale 6,018 
41,390 || Rochester... 26,312 
St. Cloud. . 24,173 
15,584 || St. James. . 40! 
6,552 || St. Louis Park 7,737 
2,465 || St. Paul... 7,736 
11,326 Met. Dist. 911,077 
2,566 || St. Peter.. . 3 
4,016 || Sauk Center 3,016 
3,245 || Sauk Rapids 2,98 
14,496 || Sleepy Eye. 2,923 
5,7 So. St. Paul 11,844 
2,885 || Staples. ... 2,95 
4, Stillwater... 7,013 
64,928 || Thief River 
31,361 Falls. . . 6,019 
17,314 ACY’. 7 3,08 
3,5. Two Harbors 4,046 
3,278 || Virginia. . +26 
2,283 || Wadena. 916 
6,836 |] Waseca..-. 4,270 
22/904 || West St. Paul 5,733 
80,715 || White Bear 
144, 647 Lake 2,858 
3,389 || Willmar 7,623 
6,745 || Windom 807 
2,109 |} Winona... - 22,490 
eres Worthington 5,918 
4 p 
3/494 MISSISSIPPI 
13,755 || Aberdeen. . 4,746 
8 cae i Bio 3,727 
6,950 |} Bay St. Louis 4,138 
2,456 || Belzoni... . 1789 
6,863 || Biloxi. .... 17,475 
12,539 || Brookhaven 6,232 
0 Canton.... 6,011 
3.677 || Clarksdale. 12,168 
3,423 || Cleveland.. 4,189 
28,368 || Columbia. . 6,064 
10,143 |} Columbus. . 13,645 
3 Corinth... .. 318 
Crystal Spr’gs 2,855 
Durant. ... 2,510 
Ellisville 2,607 
10,160 || Forest...-. 2 
,876 || Greenville... 20,892 
4.851 Sey ‘i 
12, Te! 5 
i) Gulfport 15,195 


1930 


3,675 
463 


—_ 
- ron | 
ine... 


aN 


£ 


= 


had Set: eek eo i al 


\ “Ree Zr 


a 


pik son... 
Jefferson City 24, 268 
Joplin 37,144 


vada. 
No. Kanéas City 2 ‘Bas 
Overland.. 2/93 
Perryville. 3, 907 
Popular Bluff 11,163 


chmond... 4/240 

ichmond ~ 

Hghts > 12,802 
Rolla. . 5,141 
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MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
: res 
Place 1940 1930 
Hattiesburg 21,026 18,601 
Hazelhurst. 3,124 44 
Holly Springs 2,750 2,271 
Indianola. . ,604 3,116 
Jackson... . 62,107 48,282 
Met. Dist. 88,003 68,252 
Kosciusko... 4,29 3,237 
Laurel..... 0,598 18,017 
Leland 3,70 42) 
Lexington... 2,930 2,590 
Louisville. . 3,451 3,013 
McComb. . 9,898 10,057 
Meridan. .. 35,481 31,954 
Moss Point 3,04 2,45: 
Natchez. ..) 5,296 13,422 
. New Albany 3,602 3,187 
Oxford... .. 3,433 890 
Pascagoula. 5,900 4,339 
Pass Christian 3,338 3,004 
Philadelphia 3,711 2,560 
Picayune 129 4,698 
Port Gibson 2,74 1,861 
eet h 4,900 3,612 
Tupelo. 8,212 6,361 
Vicksbur, 24,460 22,943 
’ Water Valley 3,340 3,738 
West Point. 5,627 4,677 
Winona.... 1932 ,60 
Yazoo City. 7,258 9,575 
MISSOURI 
Aurora... 4,056 3,875 
Berkeley... Va ian We DA 
Bethany... 2,682 2,209 
Bolivar.... 2,636 2,256 
Bonne Terre 3,730 4,021 
Boonville. . 6,089 6,435 
Brentwood, ,383 2,819 
Brookfield... 6,174 6,4 
Butler..... 2,958 2,7 
California. . 2,525 2,384 
Cameron... ,615" 3,507 
‘Cape Girar- 
deau. 9,426 16,227 
Carrollton. . 4,070 4,0 
Carthage. 585 9,736 
Caruthersville 6,612 4,781 
‘Chaffee... 3,049 2,902 
Charleston. 5,182 3,357 
Chillicothe. 8,012 8,177 
Clayton.... 13,069 9,613 
Clinton.... 6,041 5,744 
Columbia. . 18,399 14,967 
‘Crystal City 3,417 057 
De Soto... 5,121 ,069 
Dexter. 108 
Eldon .590 
Excelsior Spr'gs 4,864 
Farming 3,738 
Fayette... . ,608 
Ferguson. 5,724 
Festus... .. ,620 
Fiat River. 401 
ol eeaaailad 3,414 
Fulton.. con 
Glendale. . . 526 
' Hannibal. . 26, 865 
Ieayth. ..... 2/628 
Higelisviile 3,533 
Reon 16, 066 


MISSOURI—Continued 
Piace 1940 1930 
St. Charles. 10,803 10,491 
St. Joseph.. 75,711 80,935 

Met. Dist. 86,991 91,519 
St. Louis.. 816,048 821,960 
Met Dist. 1,367,977 ne 


Ste. Genevieve 2,787 


Salem..... 15 
Sedalia.... 20,428 
Sikeston. 7,944 
Slater..... 3,070 
Springfield. 61,238 
Met. Dist. 70,514 63,663 
Sullivan. 2,517 ,O1 
Trenton. 7,046 199) 
University City 33,023 25,809 
Vandalia. . 2672 450 
Warrensburg 5,868 5,146 
Washington 6,756 5,918 
Webb City. 7,033 6,376 
Webster 
» Groves.. 18,394 16,487 
West Plains 4,026 3,335 
MONTANA 
Anaconda... 11,004 12,494 
Billings.... 23,261 16,380 
Bozeman... 8,665 855 
Butte... 2. 37,081 39,532 
Cut Bank.. ,509 84 
Deer Lodge 3,278 3,510 
Dillon..... 3,014 2,422 
Glasgow... 3,799 2,216 
Glendive. . 4,524 4,629 
Great Falls, 29,928 28,822 
6,42 6,372 
15,056 11,803 
8,245 6,094 
2,754 2,558 
5,874 5,358 
Livingston. 6,642 6,391 
Miles City. 7,313 7,175 
Missoula. . . 18,449 14,657 
Red Lodge. 2,950 ,02 
Roundup. . 2,644 2,577 
Shelby..... 2,538 2,004 
Sidney... .. 2,978 2,010 
Whitefish .-. 2,602 2,804 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance. 6,253 6,669 
Auburn. 3,639 3,068 
Beatrice 10,883 10,297 
127 EN eae 3,289 2,79 
Broken Bow 2,968 2,715 
Chadron... 4,262 4,606 
Columbus. . 7,632 6,898 
3,038 2,865 
6,304 6,192 
Falls City... 6,146 5,787 
Fremont. 1,862 11,407 
Gering. ,10 2,53 
Grand Island 19,130 *18,041 
Hastings. 145 15,490 
Holdredge 3,360 3,26 
Kearney 643 557 
Lexington. 3,68) 96 
coln.. 1,984 75,933 
Met. Dist 88,191 85,840 
McCook. . 6,212 68 
Nebraska City 7/339 7,230 
Norfolk. . 10,490 10,717 
North Platte 12,429 12,061 
Ogallala. 3,159 63 
Omaha.... 223,844 214,006 
Met Dist. 287,698 273,851 
O'Neil... 2g 2,532 2,019 
Plattsmouth 4,268 3,793 
petra ¢ 12,057 465 
ee et F ,808 2,588 
Seward. 2,826 2,737 
Sidney.. 388 3,306 
So. Sioux City 4,556 3,927 
we 650 3,044 
Wahoo. 2,648 2,689 
Wayne. 719 2,381 
West Point. 2,510 2,225 
y b>") 9 ee 5,383 5,712 
NEVADA 
BROS cnt... 4,094 3,217 
NOR Ao 140 3,045 
Las Vegas 8,422 5,165 
REGO. 5/5) 1,317 18,529 
Sparks 5,318 ,d08 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Berlin: .: 19,084 20,018 
Eaten 12,144 12,377 
Concord. . 27,171 25,228 
Conway... 65 3,21 
Derry. .... 40 5,131 
Dover. 14,990 3,573 


Place 1940 
Ppxeter...... 5,398 
Farmington 3,095 
Franklin... 6,74: 
Goffstown. . 4,247 
. ‘2,597 
425 
3,487 
3,409 
~ 2,879 
~ 13,332 
13,484 
Lancaster. . 3,095 
Lebanon... 7,590 
Littleton... 4,571 
Manchester 77,685 
Met. Dist. 81,932 
Milford... . 3,92 
Nashua... . 32,927 
Newmarket 2,64 
Newport. . 5,304 
Northumberland 2,750 
Pembroke. . 2,769 
Plymouth.. . 2,533 
Portsmouth 14,821 
Rochester . 12,012 
Salem..... 3,267 
Somersworth 6,136 
Wolfeboro. 2,636 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park 14,617 
Atlantic City 64,094 
Met. Dist. 100,096 


Aubudon..,. 8,906 
Bayonne.. . 79,198 
Belleville. . 28,167 
Belmar. 3,43 

Bergenfield. 10,275 


Bernardsville 3,405 
Beverly... 1 
Bloomfield . 
Bloomingdale py 


Bogota... ,346 
Boonton. . . 6,739 
Bordentown 4,233 
Bound Brook 7,616 
Bradley Beach 3,468 
Bridgeton. . 15,902 
Burlington. 10,905 
Butler... . : 3,351 
Caldwell... 4,932 
Camden... 117,536 
Cape May. 2,583 
Carlstadt. . 5,644 
Carteret... 1,976 
Chatham, . 4,888 
Clementon. 2,866 
Cliffside Park 16,692 
Clifton... . 1827 
Closter. . ,603 
Collingswood = 12,685 
Cranford 860 
Dover... 08 10,491 
Dumont 7,556 
Dunellen... 5,360 
East Orange 68,945 


3. A 
ae Paterson 4 937 


E. Rutherford 7, 268 


Edgewater. 4 028 
eee ts Bi) 3,589 
Wei stag ma 
Elizabeth... 109,912 
Englewood. 18,966 
Fairlawn... 9,017 
Fairview... 8,770 
negra laa 2,617 
Fort Lee. . 468 
Franklin, . . ,009 
Freehold 6,952 
Garfield 8,044 
Garwood. ,622 
Glassboro. . 4,925 
Glen Ridge. 7,331 
Glen Rock. 5,177 
Gloucester. 13,692 
Guttenberg 6,200 
Hackensack 26,279 
Hackettstown 3,289 
Haddonfield 9,742 
Haddon Hghts. 5, 555 
Haledon. 5,303 
Hammonton mh 668 
Harrison... . 4,171 
Hasbrouck 
Heights. . 


Hawthorne. 12, 


Highland Park 9; 002 
3486 


eared 34568 
CEN 

Hillside. . . 18, b3 
Hoboken, . . 50,11; : 
Irvington.. _55,328-— 
Jersey City 301,173 © 
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; Places in the U. S: with Population Exceeding 2.500 217 
NEW JERSEY—Continued NEW JERSE Y—Continued -NEW YORK=Continued 


oe 9 SE 
2,190 || Westwood.. 5,368 4,361 || Hastingson- = SCOt=<CSCO 
A a Hasti - 
40,716 Wharton... 3,854 31683 Hudson. 7,057 
,940 || Wildwood.. 5,150 53: ; vs , 7,097 
4'518 || Wooo ,330 || Haverstraw 5,909 5,6: 
net aeenebelage 27,191 25,266 Hempstead, 20,856 13°680 
21/206 || Wood-Lynne 2861 2/378 || Highland ° reset 6 
’ r hl u 
- it | eb detainee Mee bate 5.158 || Homer. a oy ane tam 
ae 1 11/549 NEW. MEXICO Foe See ee ee 
a PR | Aimpreore, "S059 game | Hommes. hp TE 
7,481 ‘Artesia . 2'071 6,570 Hudson. . 11,517 12,337 
qn ot { 2,427 || Hudson Falls 6,654 6,449 
op dat || Belen... -- 038 2,116 |} Ilion. ..... 8,927 9/890 
S| Sven’: Sg ER | mentee 2578 a8 ae 
; ‘ ; Vv! ‘ ; 
2,264 || Clovis... 10;065 8,027 || Ithaca. a 19730-20708 
Gaitupe * 3,608 3,377 || Jamestown, 42/638 45,155 
3,592 || Gallup... 7,041 5,992 || Johnson City 18,039 13,567 
Soo || Hot Springs "2020 «1,986 || emma: | eee eae 
3'638 || Las Cruces. 8/385 5;811 |} Ki Re : Ber 
8,602 |} Las Vegas.. 5,941 719 || Lac oan wna Be’ bee pee 
12998 | Koraspure: 310-2009 | Lakeland “393 “PD 
42,017 || Raton... -: 7,607 8'000 || Larchmont. Pore yeas 
15,197 || Roswell... 13.482 11,173 Lawrence, a 3619 Soa 
419-625 || Santa Fe. 20,325 11,176 || LeRoy.. 4,413 4,474 
:387 || Silver City. 8,044 3.519 |] Liberty 3,788 3,427 
a We ,058 Lindenhurst : i 
34,555 Tucumeari. 6,194 4,143 || Little Talis 10.408 11108 
¥ ; a iverpool. . 2,500 i! 
5,401 NEW YORK Lockport... 24379 23°160 
263 || Albany... 130.577 127,412 || Long Beach 9,036 5,817 
40 Z a4 Met. Dist. 431,575 425.259 Lowville. .. 3)5 3.424 | 
gist deed, gS RE | Hie bs OR ee 
m 3 "317 || Malone 8:74: if ; 
20,572 Aaa. ¥. 33,763 36,652 Malverne. . e638 3936 
si 74 ‘ a , " 
5,525 || Baldwinsville 3,840 3'845 || Massena... 11°98 \ oresr 
1.872 |} Ballston Spa 4-443 4,991 || Merchanicville 7,449 7,924 
¥ Batavia.... 17/267 17.375 || Medina. 5,871 6,071 
35,389 Bath.....: 4696 4'015 || Middleto’n, 21,908 21,276 | 
1065 || Beacon. :/: 12/572. -——-11,933 |] Mineola... 10,064 $155 = 9 
4,968 || Binghamton 78,309 76,662 || Mohawk... 2,882 2/835 
2'649 || Met. Dist. 145,156 130,005 || Monticello. 3,737 3,450 
2/229 || Brockport.. 3/590 3'511 |] Mt. Kisco.. 5,941 5,127. 13 
62/959 || Bronxville. 6.888 6,387 || Mt. Morris, 3,530 3/238 ; 
138/513 || Buffalo.../ 575,901 573,076 || Mt. Vernon — 67,362 61,499 
7,121 Met. Dist. 857.719 820,573 Newark.... 9,646 7,649 ; 
: anajoharie ‘5 519 || Newburgh. ; zi ‘4 
16,915 Canandaigua 8,321 7,541 || New Byde Bee eee 
43,516 . 4,150 4:235 || _Park....  4,691{ | 3.302 0am 
pan nd ee “5 af00 
5 é ochelle, 58,408 54 ‘ 
34.422 4'207 4'460 || New York.. 7,454,995 6,930,446 
11.580 5,429 5,082 || Met. Dist. 11,690,520 10,901,424 
3999 || & Cobbleskill eit 2588 Brookiy 7 ae 33h a ee0rdOr ; 
i , ij rooklyn 2,698, i 
| Seca “hee "EE | a ee sae 
: ‘ Tse ,889,924 1,867,312 
g728 || Gormth.-- sore 1s977 || Richmond “17eeaat Led 
y is wel * 7 mon g 
11,622 || Cortland... 15,881 15,043 || New York 1085 7a 
4,671 || Croton-on- Mills. 3,628 4,006 24 
10,764 Hudson. . 3,843 2,447 || Niagara Falls 78,029 75,460 
12,188 |} Dannemora 4,830 3,348 Met. Dist. 857.719 820,573 
2'210 || Dansville. . 4.976 4928 || No. Pelham 5,052 4390 
3.132 Depew. Pat 6,084 6,526 Northport. 3093 2,528 a 
13,021 |} Dobbs Ferry 5,883 5,741 || No. Tarrytown 8,804 TA1T P 
oe poeevule., wee * 3,309 |] North —— ae ‘ 4 
2'436 || Bast Aurora 5,253 i 3378 z 
14,915 || E. Rochester 6,691 06 5,392 ae 
Ss 8,047 || E. Rockaway 5,610 16,346 16,915 
8,6 E. Syracuse 4,5: 21,506 21,790 
'950 || Ellenville. 4,000 10,291 10,558 
8,255 || Elmira... 45,106 1,731 12/536 
8.476 || Elmira Hghts. 4,829 15,996 15 4 
13,630 || Elmsford 3,078 _ 22/062 22/652 
047 || Endicott 7,702 068 4 
10,759 || Fairport... i ; te 2,709 2)592 
14,556 |} Falconer... 3,222 3,579 || Patchogue. 7,181 6,860 
16,513 || Farmingdale —_ 3,524 3/373 || Peekskill... 17,311 17,125 
5,669 || Floral Park 12,950 10/016 || Pelham Manor 5,302 4'908 
4,600 ||} Fort Edward 3,620 3,850 || Penn Yan.. 5,308 5,329 
123,356 || Fort Plain. 2,770 2:725 || Perry...... 4/468 4/231 
190,219 || Frankfort... 3/859 4/203 Plattsburgh 16.351 13,349 
58,659 || Fredonia... 5,738 5,814 || Pleas’tville 41454 - 4.540 
16,472 || Freeport... 20,410 15.467 || Port Chester 23,073 22/662 
6,674 || Fulton..... 13,362 12/462 || Port Jervis. 9,749 10,243 
7161 || Garden City 11,223 7'180 || Potsdam... 4'821 4/136 
7/556 || Geneva.... 15,555 161053 || Poughk’sie. 40, 478 40,288 


9,063 || Glen Cove. 12,415 11,430 || Rensselaer. 10,768 ws 238 


SCTE ee ee ee Oy TT ay 


3,119 eises Falls. 18,836 18.531 || Rochester.. 324,975 

4,410 | loversville 23,329 23,099 Met. Dist, 411, "970 398,591 
14,807 || Goshen.... 3,073 2,891 || Rockville 

2,911 || Gouverneur 4,478 4,015 Centre... 18,613 13,718 
15,801 || Gowanda.. 3,156 3,042 || Rome..... 34,214 i 

Granville. . 3.173 3.483 Met. Dist. 197,128 190,918 

37,107 || Great Neck 6,167 4,010 || Rye....... 9,865 wat 
24327 || Green Island 3,988- . 4,331 Harbor. 2,517 2,773 

3,101 || Greenport.. 3,259 3,062 |} Salamanca. 9,011 9,5) 

3,462 || Hamburg.. 5,467 4,731 || Saranac Lake 7,138 8,020 


Places‘in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
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NEW YORK—Continued N. CAROLINA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Saratoga Morehead City 3,695 3,483 
Sprg: a 13,705 13,169 || Morganton. 7,670 ,001 
Saugerties... 3,916 06: Mount Airy 6,286 6,045 
Scarsdale. 12,966 9,690 || Mount Olive 2. oe 2,685 
Schen’ ctady 87,549 95,692 || New Bern.. 11 *815 11,981 
Met. Dist. 431,575 425,259 |} Newton. a. 4,39: 
Scotia. .... 7060 7,43 No. Wilkesboro 4.478 3; 
Sea Cliff. . 416 3,456 || Oxford.. 3,991 4,101 
Seneca Falls 6,452 6,443 Raleigh. . 46,897 37,279 
Sidney.. 3,012 dees Relate fe 10,387 85. 
Silver Creek 3,067 3 oanoke 
Sloan..... 836 3,482 Rapids. . 8,545 3,404 
Solvay... . 8,201 7,986 |{ Rockingham 3,657 ,90 
Southampton ,818 3,737 || Rocky Mount 25,568 21,412 
So. Glens Falls 3,081 2,689 |] Roxboro... 4,599 65 
Spring Valley _ 4,30 3,948 || Salisbury. . 19,037 16,951 
Springville. 2,849 2,540 || Sanford.... ,960 4,253 
Suffern. ... 3,768 3,757 || Scotland Neck 2,559 2,339 
Syracuse. . 205,967 209,326 || Shelby 14,037 10,789 
Met. Dist. 258,352 245,501 SmithAeid.. 3,678 soe 
Tarrytown. 6,874 841 |} Southern 
Ticonderoga 3,402 3,680 ines.... 3,225 2,524 
\ Tonawanda 3,008 12,681 || Spencer.... 3,072 3,128 
MNPOR eas sa 0,30: 72,763 || Spindale. .. 3,952 3,066 
Met. Dist. 431,575 425,259 || Statesville.. 11,440 10,490 
‘Tuckahoe. . ,56 i is} Tarboro... 7,148 6,379 
A is Lake 5,451 ,27 Thomasville 11,041 10,090 
ierliay ,518 101,740'}| Valdese.... 2,615 1,816 
Met. Dist. 197,128 190,918 || Wadesboro. 3,587 3,124 
‘ Yalley pitene 16,679 11,790 |} Washington 8,569 7,035 
alden 4, 262 4,283 || Waynesville 2,940 2,414 
3) 697 3,496 || Whiteville. . 3,011 2,203 
Williamston 3,966 2,731 
3,427 3,336 || Wilmington oe 32,270 
D4 3,477 || Wilson. . 19,234 12,613 
2,534 2443 || Winston-Salem 79,815 75,274 
2,903 2,921 Met. Dist. 109,833 97,274 
“Waterloo... 4,010 4,04 
Watertown. 33,385 32,205 NORTH DAKOTA 
Watervliet. 16,114 16,083 
Watkins Glen 2,913 595 Bismarck. . 15,496 
Waverly... 450 5,662 || Devils Lake 6,204 
Wellsville. . 5,942 5,674 op esr ego 5,339 
. Westbury. . He eo Ss 5. Fargo -4 32,580 
Westfield. 3,434 3,466 Grafton. . 4,070 
W. Haverstraw wore 2'334 || Grand Forks 20,228 
Whitehall. . 4,851 5,191 ReieHeg WAS 8,790 
White Plains 40,327 35,830 ees 5,685 
Whitesboro 3,532 3,375 || Minot..... 16,577 
Williamsville 3,614 3,119 Valley City 5,917 
“Williston Park 5,7 4,42 Wahpeton.. ' 3,747 
Yonkers. .. 2,5: 134,646 || Williston... 5,790 
Yorkville. . 3,311 3,406 OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA ae ree 244,791 255,040 
Met. Dist. 349,705 346,681 
eS lag 4,060 3,493 |} Alliance. .. 2,405 23,047 
Asheboro . 6,981 5,021 |} Amherst 2,896 3: 
Asheyille 51,310 50,193 || Ashland 12,453 11,141 
Met. Dist 76,324 70,537 |; Ashtabula 21,405 23,301 
ey Hee 95 Athens 7,696 7,252 
elmont. 4,121 || Barberton 24,028 23,934 
Bessemet City 3 ser 3,739 |} Barnesville. 5,002 4,602 
revar 061 2,339 |} Bay....... 3,356 2,294 
Ree maeton: 12,198 9,737 || Bedford. 7,390 6,814 
Canton.... 5,037 5,117 |} Bellaire... 13,799 13,327 
Chapel Hill 3,6. 2,699 Bellefontaine 9,808 54 
Charlotte... 100,899 82,675 |} Bellevue. . 127 2 
Met. Dist. 112,986 91,264 || Berea...... ,025 5,697 
Cherryville. 3,225 2,756 || Bexley. .705 BS 
Clinton. 3,557 712 Howling Green 7/190 6,688 
Concord. . 15,572 11,820 |} Bridgeport. »853 4,655 
Dunn...... 5,256 55 Bryan..... 5,404 4,689 
Durham ,195 52,037 |} Bucyrus 9,727 10,027 
Met. Dist. 69,683 58,525 || Cadiz..... 2,808 2,597 
Hdenton, . 835 3,563 || Cambridge. 15,044 16,129 
Elizabeth ‘City 11,564 0,032 |} Campbell. . 13,785 4,673 
1h <5 2,734 | ,307 || Canton.... 108,401 104,906 
Farmville. . 2,980 056 ree Dist. 200,352 1,232 
Fayetteville 17,428 13,049 || Carey. .... 2,98 722 
Forest Ci sig 5,035 ,06 Carrolton: 2,548 2,286 
Gastonia. . 21,313 17,093 || Celina... .. 841 4,664 
‘ Goldsboro. . 17,274 14,985 Chagrin Falls 2,505 2,739 
133 97. Chevlot.. 9,043 8,046 
ee usnore 59,319 53,569 || Chillicothe. 20,12 18,3: 

_ Met. Dist, 73,055 63,469 || Cincinnati. 455,610 451,160 
Greenville... . 12,674 19 Met. Dist. 789,309 759,464 
Hamlet... . 5,111 4,801 || Circleville. . 7,98 re 

enderson. 7,647 6,3 Cleveland.. 878,336 900,429 
enderson- Met. Dist. 1,214,943 1,194/989 
5,381 5,070 || Cleveland 
13,487 7,363 Heights.. 54,992 50,945 
39,49. 36,745 || Clyde..... 174 3,159 
Columbiana 2,687 2,485 | 
6,548 i Columbus. 306,08 290,564 
15,388 11,362 Met. Dist. 365,796 340,400 
5,485 3,312 |} Conneaut. . Lon 69 
7, 6,532 || Coshocton 11,509 10,908 
10,5. 9,652 |) Crestline... 4,337 4,425 
4,52 3,781 |} Crooksville. 2,890 3,251 
2389 2467 este 20,541 
Ke } ‘alls. 2. 6 19,797 
Monroe 6,475 6,100 || Dayton...: 210/718 200,928 
Mooresville 6,682 5,619 Met. Dist. 271,513 251,928 


Piace 1940 
Deer Park. 3,510 
Defiance... 744 
Delaware. . 8,944 
Delphos... 5,746 
Dennison, .. 4,413 
Dover (Cuya- 

hoga Co.) 3,200 
Dover (Tus- 


earawas Co.) 9,691 
E. Cleveland 39,495 


E. Liverpool 23,556 
E. Palestine 5,123 
ee 3,552 
Elmwood Place 4,248 
WIS. hae, 25,120 
Euclid... 17,866 
Fairfield . 2,549 
Fairport. 4,528 
Fairview. 4,700 
dlay.. 20,228 
Fostoria - 13,453 
Franklin 4,511 
Fremont 14,710 
Galion..... 8,68 
Gallipo: 


lis . 7,832 
Garfield Hehts. 18, ey 


Geneva. : 71 
Girard. . 91805 
Glouster. . 2,847 
Grandview 
Heights. . 6,960 
Greenfield... 4,228 
Greenhills. . 2,677 
Greenville. . 7,745 
Hamilton. . 50,592 
Met. Dist. 112,686 
Hicksville. . 2,549 
i 4,713 
,189 
15,851 
6,295 
581 
7,593 
69,160 
21,940 
3,890 
44,711 
3,379 
5,601 
6,177 
4,697. 
Lorain 125 
Louisville. . 3,379 
Mansfield. . 37,154 
Maple Hghts. 6,728 
Marietta. . 14,543 
Marion. . 0,817 
Martins Ferry 14,729 
Marsville 4,037 
Massillon 26,642 
Maumee... ,683 
Mayfield 
Hghts... 2, 
Medina. . 4,359 
Miamisburg 5,544 
Middleport. 306 


Middletown 31,220 
Met. Dist. bare 
Minerva. . 


2,937 
Mingo Junction 5, 192 


Montpelier. 3/703 
Mt. Healthy 3,997 
Mt. Vernon 10,122 
Napoleon. . 4,825 
Nelsonville. 5,368 
Newark... . 1,487 
New Boston 6,024 
Newburg 

Heights. . 3,830 
Newcomers- 

town.... 4,564 
New Phila- 

delphia. . 12,328 
begs Falls 3,120 
ICR a ae 6,273 


1 
No. ‘Baltimoe 2,616 
No. Canton 2,988 
North Col- 


lege Hill. 5,231 
No. Olmsted 3,487 
No. Royalton 05! 
Norwal 21 
Norwood 34,010 
Oakwood. . 65: 
Oberlin. 4,305 
Orrville... 484 
Oxford. 2,756 
Painesville. 12,235 
Parma. : 16,365 
Perrysburg. 457 

qua. 16,049 
Pomeroy. 3,581 ~ 
Port Clinton 4,505 © 
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a 40,466 
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1930. 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 


Place 1940 1938 
Muskogee. . 32,332 32,026 
Norman... 11,429 .60 
Nowata.. .. 3,904 3,531 
Okemah... 3,811 4,002 
Okla. City. 204,424 185,389 
Met. Dist. 221,229 202,163 
Okmulgee. . 16,051 17,097 
Pauls Valley 5,104 4,235 
Pawhuska. 5,443 5,931 
Pawnee 2,742 2,562 
OEE Y St ca 5,045 4,206 
Picher. .. .. 5,848 7,773 
Ponca City. 16,794 16,136 
oteau . 4,020 3,169 
Pryor Creek 2,501 1,828 
Sand Springs 813y 674 
and Sp ‘ 6 
Sapulpa... 12,249 10,533 
PEG «sx <8 3,037 3,15 
Seminole 11,547 11,459 
Shawnee. . 22,053 23,283 
Stillwater. - 10,097 7,016 
Sulphur . .970 4,242 
Tahlequah. 3,027 2,495 
Tonkawa. . 3,197 3,311 
a eee 142,157 141,258 
Met. Dist ate 562 183,207 
Vinita... .. 5 4,263 
Wagoner. 3. 2,994 
Watonga.. 2,828 2,228 
Weatherford 2,504 2,417 
Weweka. 10,315 10,401 
Woodward. 5,406 0 
5,325 
4,544 
10,349 
7,858 
8,848 
2,599 
2,732 
7,585 
2,473 
2,975 
18,901 
4,666 
3,039 
2,757 
16,093 
8,050 
1,851 
5,287 
2,917 
= 1 1 11,007 
Newberg... 2,960 2,951 
North Bend 4,262 4,01 
ge ci SHS Ee 
Oregon ity 7 i 
Pendleton. 847 6,621 
305,394 301,815 
406,406 378,728 
4,924 4,362 
4,304 3,994 
30,908 26,266 
2,90 1,565 
2,925 2,462 
3,805 2,364 
,266 5,883 
2,751 2,549 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Abington. . 20,857 18,648 
on 2/64 26 
27,116 
12,563 
322,172 
2,054 
114,232 
94 
20,227 
406 
587 
10,575 
16 
7,093 
4,2) 
4,372 
5,940 
4,943 
5,824 
3,506 
17,147 
"gee 
10,252 
560 
ie SUS aos 
Bentleyville 5 , 
Berwick... 13,181 12,660 
Bethlehem. 58,490 57,892 
Met. Dist. 325,142 322.172 
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PENNS YL VANIA—Continued 
op hae gl ig ates a SE 


Place 1940 1930 
Birdsboro.. 3,313 3,542 
Blairsville... 5,002 5,296 
Blakely. . 8,100 260 
Bloomsburg 9,799 9,093 
Boyertown. 3,983 1943 
Brackenridge 6,400 \ 6,250 
Braddock . 18,326 19,329 
Bradford. 17,691 19,306 
Brentwood. 7,552 381 
Bridgeport. 5,904 5,595 
Bridgeville. 4,459 3,939 
Bristol... . 11,895 11,799 
Brockway.. 2,709 690 
Brookville... 4,397 4,387 
Brownsville 8,015 869 
Burnham 2,997 089 
Butler... .. 24,477 23,568 
California. . 2,614 136: 
Camp Hill. 3,630 3,111 
Canonsburg 12,599 12,558 
ae 19,371 20,061 
Carlisle. . 13,984 59! 
Carnegie. . 12,663 12,497 
Castle Shannon 3.970 3,810 
Catasauqua 4,764 4,851 
Centerville. 6,317 6,467 
Chambersburg 14,852 13,788 
Charleroi. 10,784 11,260 
Cheltenham 19,082 15,731 
ester, 9,285 59,164 
Clairfield 9,372 22 
Clairton 16,381 15,291 
Clarion. ... 3,798 201 
Clarks Summit 2,691 2,604 
Clifton Hghts. 4,921 5,507 
Clymer.... ,O82 2,672 
Coaldale. . . 6,163 6,921 
Coatesville. 14,006 14,582 
Collingdale, 8,162 185 
Columbia. . 11,547 11,349 
Connelisville 13,608 13,290 
Conshohocken 10,776 10,815 
Coplay . ,10 127 
Coraopolis 11,086 10,724 
Corry. .... 6,935 152 
Coudersport 3,199 2,740 
Crafton. . 163 ,00: 
Cresson. 2,500 2,317 
Curwensville 3,422 3,140 
Date... 2% 3,291 3,364 
Dallastown. 2,917 2,849 
Boe We 7,122 18 
ee 0,334 9,899 
Derr. ,003 3,0: 
Dickson City 11,548 12,395 
Donora. . 180 13,905 
Dormont... 12,974 13,190 
Downingtown 4,645 ,548 
Doylestown ,976 4,577 
Du Bois. . 2,080 11,595 
Dunmore 23,086 22,627 
Dupont. 5,278 161 
Duquesne 20,693 21,396 
Duryea.. 8,275 8,503 
%. Conemaugh 4/810 4,979 
E. Landsdowne 3,323 3,168 
E, McKeesport 3,026 2,922 
E. Mauch 
Chunk.. 3,392 3,739 

E. Pittsburgh 6,079 6,214 
E. Stroudsburg 6,404 6,009 
Easton. ... 3,58: 34,468 

Met. Dist. 325,142 322,172 
E burg. 3,7. 3,06: 
Edgewood... 4,697 4,821 
Edwardsville 7,998 , 8,847 
Elizabeth 2,976 2,939 
Elizabethtown 4, "315 9: 
Ellwood City 12/329 12,323 
Emaus..... 6,731 419 
Emporium, 3,775 2,929 
Emsworth... ita ra 
Ephrata , . 

ie 3 161955 115/967 

Met. Dist 5 
Wins, 2 Fad 223 
Exeter 
Farrell... 
Ferndale... 
Ford City... 
Forest City 

orty Ko 
Fountain Hill 
Frack ville. 
Franklin 
Freedom 
Freeland... 
Freeport 
Gallitzin. . 
Gettysburg. 

Gilberton 
Girardville: 
Glassport. 


at 


Clive im ‘the 
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; ont: 
sia ed PENNS YLVANIA—Continued || PENNS YLVANIA—G 
PENNS YLVANIA-—Continu en — ae Ras 
ace 1940 1930 Place eee 4.017 
_ zu Peele k 91805 : 
en.. 4,825 4,482 || North Belle- 3,022 3,072 |} Turtle Cree! B45 oe 
AGUNG 16,508 vernon,.. one. a" 
Greencastle 2.511 2.987 || North 16,782 || Union City. pes 
renee 149 8,628 Braddock 15,679 ; Uniontown. 1,819 } 
Grove'city, 6,29 6,1 ae 2,700 || Upper Darby 2883 (a) J A | 
paebure S717 3,637 Catasailgent 72,580 Vandergrift 9, ety 4 7 
So oucleeeegn 807339 || Charlerot 2,674 «2,879 || Verona... cee | 
Harrisburg 83,893 80,3. 2 || North East 704 3,670 Washington 6. 166 cs © 
Met. Dist. 173.367 161,67. ae rehumber- Washingtoa creat m 
Harrison. . 13,161 2,38 4,469 4,483 Warne ROEy Sear a 
Haverford 5 21,362 : "330 6027 || Weatherly. 2.754 3 
Hardon. 3800 36,705 = 96/379 "075 || Wellsboro.. 3,665 3 
Hoselton- 0st sel | Ol City... 20/379 22, 61 || Wesleyville. | 2,918 3 
ee en 969 || Old Forge. 11,892 12-083 || West Chester 13289 14 
eee abit || Oipnanec- \ Oaea | 1074 W. Hazleton 7,523 oe 
et 7 8a5 || Ora, 2,723 "608 || W. Homestead 3 
Honesdale. . 5,687 "026-|| Palmerton 7475 "67 Bones : 
Hummelstown 3,264 oo Paliivra 5.239 4.377 wereinont 77 : 
Huntingdon 7,170 arco Batten: "085 298 West lewton 5 
ai ue : Pen Argyl ane 3°67 || West Reading 4 
Ingram 904 3,866 || Pen Argyl. pte seer Re vai gq 
Trwin.....: 3/441 3,443 || Penbrool ar 3/463 || West Macnee ae 
Jeannette 16 23n 4797 || Philadelphia 1,931,334 1,950,961 || West Wyo ae 
re eee ts ‘Et9 || “Met. Dist. 2.898.644 28477148 || West a am 
Jermyn.... 3,238 3,519 Philipsbur 3'963 3,60 i ees 3 
Jersey Shore 5,432 ee 1 deen S 12'282 12'026 iM cr t. Dist. 
Johpsonburg 4,95 "993 || Pitcairn... 6,910 6,21 Williamsport 45 
Johnstown. 66,688 66,9 Pittsburgh. 671/659 669/817 H port nf 
. “Met. Dist 151,781 147,611 Mot. Dist. 1,994, 060 1,953,668 as é 
eonsett: ar 4 aba a 1 ieee 16,044 ReneR. eS : 
mitten. 20°679 24,600 || Plymouth. 15,507 16,543 || Windber : 
Kingston. , i. 3° y pe. 
Kittanning (550 Bee Soace pages 4.432 |], Wyoming. - 
Kulpmont g, re ae Port Carbon 3.279 Boe one: ps 
Kutztown a r Port Vue ; : Yeadon... . 
Laneaster 61.345 59,949 Pottstown 21,194 19,430 ork. ‘eae 3 
Met. Dist. 132,027 123,156 || Pottsto apie oe rect as i 
Soe roan 33 S'oe3 || Prospect Park 5100 4.623 Youngwood 2.546 a 
: Ea panne: ants (a) $63 Punxsutawney 9, ee ree Notte a oper ache 3 
nsford... ‘ F Sartauni 5 : one eae 
Larksville. . 3 9,322 || Qua: 0 "95 ship correc 
oe 11,111 10,644 eta ; tHo'sas ntitl population (519) of St, Vinow 
eee: Rho arcs il] Met. Dist. 175.355 170/486 |} Home 
Teeenburg: "£275 4/489 || Hed Lion. +1 "bay RHODE ISLAND _ 
ur, . 7 y i 
Lehighton.. 6.615 6,490 || Renovo. - eats a e6 ll Gets cee mrt i 
oot ear ata 37308 || Rideway 253 6,313 || Bristol... 115159 
Lewisburg... 3,571 3,3 7 Ridley Park 2'887 33 Burrillviile” 8185 
aes Own. ot eae eaace Roaring Sprgs. 2,724 he Central Falls 25,248 2 
Lititz. ..... * , 7,441 = Coventry. . > - 
Sy 268 od 3,605 3,719 1} Granston... 7.085 42 
Torerne 1°. *F0en — *eoco || se Clair... 6309 3296 || Gumberland 101625 —_—106 
iene ess $083 || St Marys. 7.653 7,433 || &. Greenwich _ 3,842 3e 
Mahoney 44 "784 || Sayre 2 7,902 || Providence 32/165 
Mahonoy ‘City 13,442 ae ice Scyusikiit ” aa a 2 
AS 867 Haven... 6,518 6,514 || Johnston...” 10,672 9 
Mareus Book #1 3895 Scottdale. 6,49 6,714 || Lincoln. 0,577 106 
Masontown 3,721 3,8 pee 146/408 143'433 Middletowa are op 
od Ses are || Smet’ Dist. 629'581 652,312 Newnes ‘30532 a7 
= ae 3157 3335 Selinsgrove. 87 2.797 |! No. iistown 4/604 4 
MeDonai ¢ 3530 381 Sewickley 5,614 5,599 No. Providence 13, 1 568 u ; 
Res : ; 5 , Smithfie 3 
Mekees Rocks 17081 18116 || Shamokin..  18°810 20,274 Pawtucket. werer ~ ye 
vil 5,622 Portanou i 
Meadville. . 18,919 16,698 || Sharon.... . H 3825 Pou Sie ee Pt: 
fe aes ‘7s || Sharpsburg. 8°202 8,042 lee Dine 711,500 690 
Meyersaais 3.330 B0es || Shenandosk 19°700 -2i°789 Saha rel ey 
dasa ea78 e007 Shillington. 4°93 rane So. Kingstown 7,282 6 ; 
: ; ,244 ; n.. : 
Millersburg © 2,959 eS obe Shippensburg rates 2138 aiverto a oor 7 
Millvale. . 7,811 S168 Sa aebeeey 430 4,395 || warwick... 28'757 23) 
nore Sen ‘392 f] Soulerton 4,036 3,857 || Westerly... 11199 1 
Minersville. 8,686 9/39) Horton. . ; Westerly. 14-199 
tee poet atts Seite 2,628 2,516 Woonsocket 49: 303 9,3 
eee shee South Fork 3,023 3,227 rt 
eS ees 8,825 8,675 || So. Greenburg 2616 2/520 SOUTH CAROLINA 
wee pore ria Geechee 3,002 3,105 Abbeville. . 4,930 
: : f= 109 ec 0) ae TL IN Bieri a : 
Morrisville. 5,493 ,368 |} South W: 058 (a 19-494 
Rat, eborin toees 13403 S} 5 ae Bett 3781 Bamberg 3,000 
Mount Joy, x55 = 2718 || Somos Pee 2,908 || Batesburg.. 3,033 
eee i i 1 eaufort.. . 7 
Ray bones. eee e Orr State’ Colle 6296 4450 || Bennettsville 4/895 
Ree Disaen eeee 3300 Steelto 13/115 13)291 || Bishopville. 995 
Mt Usa rere tho Stowe. .__! ‘577 13,368 || Camden. .. 5,747 
ees, uk 21608 2)413 ea "186 5,96 I Charleston. z1278 
proms: ane F308 Summunie Hil 208 5,567 || Cheraw.. .. :49 
miceske: 27387 26,043 |] Sunbury 15,462 15,626 Choste aoe ee 
gency-Glos 6.217 oee9 Basque 2,740 3,203 || Clover... 3067 
See Baat ,505 || Swarthmore 061 3,405 || Columbia, 62,396 
New righéon 3.630 39 Swissvale. 15,919 16,029 Met. Dist. 89,555 
ou 4 ‘ : ,13 lonway. . 06 
cs J Sepa al li oty Page 12486 13938 Darlington 6,236 
pee 4,283 || Tarentum "84 9,551 || Dillon... .. 3/867 
. oes Wake Taylor 900 10/428 || Eastley. 5,183 
eee \ 16,762 |} ‘Throp..: 7,382 8/027 || Hau Claire 3.508 
corn: Best \35,853 | Titusville: 5 8,126 8,055 Florehee... 16, Qos : 
orthampton 9,622 \ 9.839 |} ‘Towanda. 4/154 4'104 |} Fort 


1940 

7,636 6,827 
5,559 5,082 
34,734 29,154 
13,020 11,020 
Ba: 5 2,94 419 
5,39: 5,067 
fonea Path 2,765 2,740 
fingstree. . 182 2,392 
ake City.. 2,522 1,942 
Ancaster. . 4,430 3,545 
u 6,894 5,443 
5,746 4,921 

4,392 3,1 
7,510 7,298 
2,629 2,003 
10,521 8,776 
15,009 11,322 
32,249 28,723 
3,023 2,579 
15,874 11.780 
vA. 8,478 7,419 
2,820 2,388 
3,373 2,592 
3,272 2,763 
2,509 2,235 
3,181 2,344 
3,508 3,175 
3,495 2,827 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
erdeen. . 17,015 16,465 
rookings. . 5,346 376 
mton.... 2,518 2,270 
Deadwood . 4,100 2,559 
Springs 4,083 2,908 
Ruki. = 0,843 10,946 
7,520 5,733 
5,018 4,289 
10,633 10,942 
2,745 2,389 
3,008 3,464 
ae 4,322 3,659 
13,844 10,404 
40,832 23,362 
2,513 1,569 
3,008 1,747 
3,324 2,850 
10,61 10,214 
6,798 6,072 
TENNESSEE 

Je 5,131 5,255 
6,930 5,385 
14,004 005 
4,012 3,204 
tanooga 128,163 119,798 
- 193,215 168,589 
11,831 9,242 
11,351 9,136 
761 1,927 
10,579 7,882 
4,364 3,738 
OL 3,397 
3,50 2,902 
aigea 8,733 
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TENNESSEE—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Ripley..... 2,784 2,330 |) Gonzales. 4,722 
Rockwood. 3,981 3,898 |] Goose Creek 6/929 3308 
Shelbyville. 6,537 5,010 |} Graham. 5,175 4,981 
Sparta... .. 2,506 2,211 Greenville, . 13,995 12/407 
Springfield. 6,668 57 Hamilton. . 2,716 2/084 
Sweetwater 2,593 2,271 Harlingen. 13,306 12,124 
Trenton. . . 3;400 2/892 |} Haskell. . 3,051 632 
Tullahoma. 4,549 4/023 || Hearne. 3, 51l 2}956 
Union City. 7,256 5,865 || Henderson. 6,437 2/932 
Winchester. 2,76 2,210 |} Highland ao 10,288 8/422 

{a) See also Bristol, Virginia Hereford, . 2758 4 2/458 
pop. 1940, 9,768; 1930,’ 8,840. Hillsboro... 7,79 7,823 

*) Approximate population || Houston. ._ 384,514 292/352 
Feb. 1, 1946. This information Met. Dist. 510,397 339/216 
furnished by Army Service |} Huntsville. 5,10) 5/02 
Forces, -U. S. Engineer Office || Jacksonville 7,213 6,748 
Manhattan (N. Y.) District. asper.. +... 3,497 3,393 

Jefferson 2,779 2,329 

TEXAS Kaufman 2,654 2,279 

Kenedy... 2,891 2,610 

Abilene. . 26,612 23,175 || Kermit 2,684" eee 
a Heights “ 700 3,874 || Kerrville. . 5,572 4,546 
Alice. ..... 7,792 4,239 ||} Kilgore. .., 6,708... 0 eee 
Siptan 3/866 3,495 || Kingsville, . 7,782 6,815 
Shyin.- <6 5. 3,087 1,511 La Grange. 2,531 354 
Amarillo 51,686 43,132 || Lamesa.... 6,038 3,528 
Met. Dist. 53,463 ws Lampasas 3,426 2,709 
Aransas Pass 4,095 2,482 |} La Price 3,07 1,280 
Arlington 4,240 3,661 Laredo 39,274 32,618 
Athens 4,765 4,342 || Levellan 3,091 ,661 
Austin. 87,930 53,120 || Liberty 3,087 187 
Moet... Dist: 106,193 <<" «4. 5.35 Littlefiel 817 3,218 
Ballinger... 4,472 4,187 || Llano. 2,658 2,124 
Bay City. . 6,594 4,070 |{ Lockhart 5,018 367 
Beaumont... 59,061 57,732 || Longview 13,758 5,036 
Met. Dist. 138,608 127,849 || Lubbock 31,853 20,520 
Beeville... . 6,789 4,80 Lufkin. 9,567 ,3ll 
Belton..... 3,572 3,779 || Lulling 4,437 970 
Benavides... HAC ee eee MeAllen 11,877 074 
Big Spring. 12,604 13,735 || McCamey 209 446 
Bonham... 6,34) 65, MeKinney 8,555 7,307 
Borger. 10,018 6, Marfa. .... 80 3,909 

owie..... 3,470 3,131 Marlin. D4: 5,338 
Brackettville 2,653 1,822 || Mart...... 2,85 2,853 

rady..... 5,002 2,983 || Marshall... 18,410 16,203 
Breckenridge 5,826 7,569 || Memphis.. , 3,86! 625) 
Brenham... 6,435 5,974 || Mercedes. . 7,624 6,608 
Brownfield. 4,009 1,90 xia. Sue 6,410 6,579 
Brownsville 22,083 22,021 |} Midland 9,352 5,484 
Brownwood 13,398 12,789 |} Mineola... 220 3,304 
Bryan..... 11,842 7,814 |} Mineral Wells 6,303 5,986 
Burkburnett 2,814 3,281 |} 3 Uc) aR 982 5,120 
Cameron... 5,040 4,565 || Monahans. 944 816 
Canyon. . 2,622 2,821 || Mt. Pleasant 4,528 3,541 
Center... .. 3,010 2,510 || Nacogdoches 7,538 5,687 
Childress 6,464 7,163 || Navasota. . 138 5,128 
Cise 4,868 6,027 |} New Braunfels 6,976 242 
Clarksville 4,095 2,952 || Nocona... .. 2,605 2,352 
Cleburne. . 10,5: 11,539 |] Odessa..... 9,573 407 
Coleman... 6,0 07: Olney ..... 3,497 3,138 
Colorado... 5,213 4,671 || Orange 7,472 7,913 
Comanche. 3,209 2,435 || Paducah... 2,67 802 
er 4,699 4,267 Palestine... 12,144 11,445 
Conroe. 4,624 2,457 |} Pampa. . 12,895 10,470 
Cooper. 2,537 2,023 |} Paris...... 18,678 15,649 
Corpus Christi 57,301 27,741 || Pasadena 3,43 ,647 

Met. Dist. ,677 34,23 Pearsall 3,164 2,536 
232 15,202 || Pecos...... 4,855 304 

3,175 || Pelly...... 3,712 3,452 

4,441 || Pharr...... 4,7: 3,225 

6,609 || Pittsburg 2,916 2,640 

4,672 |} Plainview 8,263 8,834 

4,691 |} Port Arthur 46,140 50,902 

260,475 Met. Dist. 138,60 7849 

309,65 Quanah 3,76 464 

2,03 Ranger. 4,5, 6,208 

11,693 || Raymondville 4,050 2,050 

13,850 || Refugio... ,0 2,019 

9,587 || Robstown 6,780 4,183 

4,103 || Rosenberg 457 1,941 

2,271 sk S459 5,699 3,859 

5,059 || San Angelo 25,802 25,308 

4,648 || San Antonio 253,854 231,542 

4,821 Met. Dist. 319,010 279,271 

1,752 |} San Benito 501 10,753 

2,034 || San Diego 674 ob 

6,712 || San Marcos 6,006 5,134 

102,421 || San Saba 2,927 2,240 

118,461 || Seagraves 3,225 505 

7,01 Seguin..... 7,006 5,225 

Floydada. . 2,637 || Seymour, 3,328 2,626 
Fort Stockton 3,294 2,695 || Shamrock 3,123 3,780 
Fort Worth. 177,662 163,447 || Sherman 17,156 15,713 
Met. Dist. 307677 174,575 Silsbee... . 2,525 » aS es 
Fredericks- Sinton. . 3,770 1,852 

PUT... 3 3, 2,416 ton... .5 3,587 3,876 

Freeport. : 2,579 3,162 || Smithville 3,100 296 
| Gainesville. 9,651 8,915 |] Snyder. . 3,815 3,008 
Galveston.. ©. 60,862 52,9 Sonora..... 2,528 > 9 
_ Met. Dist. | 71,677 58,301 || Stamford. 4,310 » 4,095 
Gatesville.. : 3,177 + 2,601 | Stephenville 4,768 944 
Georgetown — 3,682 - 3,533 || Sulphur Sprgs. 6,742 5,417 
Gilmer....- 3,138 10,367 * 10,848 
Gladewater 4,454 2,686 


? 
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222, Places in the 
TEX AS—Continued VIRGINIA—Continued WEST VIRGHNA—Contin ec 
Place § 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 19 
Taylor... .. 7,875 7,463 || Hopewell. . 8,679 11,327 Met. Dist. 170,979 
Teague.... 3,157 3,509 || Lexington. . 3,914 3,762 || Kenova.... 3,902 
Temple.... 15,344 15,345 || Lynchburg. 44, ey 40,661 || Keyser. ... 6,177 
Terrell... :. 10,481 579. Marion... . 5,177 4,156 || Keystone. . 2,942 
Texarkana (a) 17,019 pies Martinsville 10,080 7,705 |) Logan..... 5,166 
Texas City: 5,748 3,534 || Newport News 37, 067 34,417 || Mannington 3,145 
28/279 17,113 || Met. Dist. 330,39 273.233 || Martinsburg 15,063 
Norfolk 144,332 129,710 || MeNechen. 3,726 
14,458 4,200 || Met. Dist. 330,396 273,233 || Montgomery _3,23 
6,679 5,286 || Norton.... 4,006 3,07 Morgantown 16,655 
9,277 ,137 || Petersburg. 30,631 28,564 || Moundsville 14,168 
11,566 7,421 || Phoebus. . . 3,503 2/956 || Mullens. .. 3/026 
5,982 52,848 || Pocahontas 2,623 2,293 || New Mar- 
Zio Star lea st 8 ee Portsmouth 50,745 45,704 tinsville.. 3,491 
Waxahachie 8,655 8,042 Met. Dist. 330,396 273,233 || Nitro...... ,983 2 
Weatherford 5,924 4.912 || Pulaski. ... 8°792 7-168 || Oak Hill. 3,213 2, 
Wellington. 3/308 3/570 || Radford... 6,99 6,227 || Parkersburg 30,103 29,633 
Weslaco... 883 4,879 || Richmond.. 193,042 182,929 || Piedmont. . 2,677 2,24 
West Univer- t Met. Dist. 245,674 220,513 || New Martins- } 
sity Place 9,221 1,322 || Roanoke. 69,287 69,206 willess a 3,538 3,3G 
Wharton... 4,386 2’691 || Met. Dist. 110,593 — 103,120 || Princeton 7,426 "9 
Wichita Falls 45,112 43690 || Salem..... 5,737 4,833 || Richwood 5,051 5,75 
Yoakum, 4,733 "656 || Saltville. . . 23650 2964 || Saint Albans 3,558 3,25 
@ Including that part of ‘city South Boston 5,252 4,841 || Salem..... 2,571 2,94 
in Miller Co., Ark., 1940, 28,840; s 7,857 || Shinnston.. sou 2,808 
1980, 27,366. 3,33 11,990 || Sisterville. . 2/702 3,0ap 
10,271 || Point Pleasant 10,377 5,90 
UTAH 3.4 3°610 || Welch... .. 1264 5,3) 
i Virginia Beach; 2, 00 1,719 || Wellsburg 6,255 6,3S 
American Fork 3,333 3,047 || ‘Waynesboro 7373 6,22 Weston 268 8,6 
Bingham Williamsburg 3,942 ,778 || Wheeling. . 61,099 61,65: 
Canyon 2,834 3,248 || Winchester. 12,095 10,855 Met. Dist. 193,340 190,62 
Bountiful. 3,357 2,571 || Wytheville. 4,65 ,327 || Williamson. 8,366 9,4h 
Brigham. . ,641 5,093. (a) See also Bluefield, W. "Va. (a) See also Bluefield, Va., Dor 
- Cedar City 4,695 3,615 || Pop.. 641: 1930, 19,399 || 1940, 3.921: 1930, 3,906. | 
Bee 2G fet | old) Saat Metta 
ee EER wasmvere ales 
Rane ; ; A TON ? 
Midvale 2/875 2/451 : ee ee 3 Sei oe : 
Murray 5,740 5,172 || Aberdeen... 18,846 21,723 || Antigo... .: 9/495 8/61) 
Nephi..... 2,83 2,573 || Anacortes. . 5,875 6,564 || Appleton... 28/436 25/28 
Ogden... :! 3,688 40,272 || Auburn... . ae! 906 || Ashland. . 11,101 10,6: 
rem. ..... 2/914 1,915 || Bellingham. 29,314 30,823 || Baraboo... 6.415 5,544 
Park City 3,739 4281 || Bremerton. 15,134 10/170 || Beaver Dam 10,356 . 9/864 
ayson "591 3/045 || Camas... 4/433 4/239 || Beloit. ... 25,365 23.611 
Brice... .-. 5,214 ‘084 || Centralia: : TA14 8,058 || Berlin... .: ,247 4,10 
Provo... .. 18,071 14,766 || Chehalis. . 4,857 4,907 || Black River ° ral 
Rienneld.. 3,584 ‘067 || Clarkston. 3116 2/870 Falls 2,539 1,98 
Saint George 3,591 2,484 || Colfax..... 2.853 2,782 || Bloomington 3,015 27 
at ayton 02 12 "9 
City.... 149,934 140,267 || Ellensburg 5,944 eat Buileasen: oy ree 
Met. Dist. 204,488 184,451 |} Enunclaw. 2627 2/084 || Brookfield... 4196 2)5 
_ So. Salt Lake BUMeh acs cre Everett... 30,224 30,567 Chippewa : B 
‘Spanish Work 4,187 3,727 || Grand Goulee 3,656 ..-... Falls. 10,368 753 
naa ees. 4,796 3,748 || Hoquiam. 0,835 12,766 || ‘Clintonville 4134 357 
| Tooele. 5,001 5,135 els0i... . 5s »749 26 Columbus. 2,760 2 
Kent.< 2... 4 2,586 2,320 || Cudahy. 0,561 106%. 
VERMONT Longview.. 12,385 10,652 || Delavan. 3/444 3'30 
tees 10,909 -11,307|| Olympia > 13°a64 690 || DePere. 6.373 52: 
ieee H ; als ; i er 
Bellows Falls 4,236 ‘93 mak... 2/918 » ees rete 30568 23. 904 
Bennington 7,628 7390 || Pasco.. 3/913 3,496 || Fond du Lac 27,209 26\44. 
. Brattleboro 9°622 8,709 || Port Angeles 9,409 10,188 || Fort Atkinson 6,153 * 5,79 
Burlington. 27,686 24.789 || Port Townsend 4/683 3,979 || Green Bay 46,235 37.411 
“Montpelier. 8,006 {837 || Pullman. 4,417 3,322 || Greendale... 2,527 : 
Newport. . 4,902 5,094 || Puyallup.. 7,889 7,094 Hartford = 3.910. 5) 3a 
Rutland. 17,082 17,315 || Raymond 4,045 3,828 || Hudson... |: 2987 Ki 
St. Albans. ,037 '020 |} Renton. . - 4/48 ,062 |) Hurley * 3,375 2 
t. Johnsbury 7,437 7,920 || Seattle. - 368,302 365,583 Ee ae > 303 oie 
peered »182 eee che Dist. 452,639 ; 420,663 || Jefferson. . "059 2'6: 
Windsor. 3/402 3'689 Woolle 2.954 i Kaukauna. 7,382 6,58 
Winooski: Gees «2808 | quate: 395 BE ReneS, 8888 he 
Snohomish. 2,794 "68 Kewaunee... 27533 33. Oi 
VIRGINIA pokane 122,001 115,514 || Kimberly. 2)618 225: 
C Met. Dist. 141,370 128,798 || Ladysmith. 3671 3'49 
i tage a 3,158. 2,877 || Tacoma. 109,408 106,817 ]] LaCrosse... 42707 39'611 
xandria. 331523  24'149|| Met. Dist. 156,018 | 146,771 || Lafayette. . 2.851 2) 36s 
ene 2)919 2'367 || Toppenish. _ 3,683 2:74 || Lake Geneva 3238 3:07 
Arlington ” Vancouver. _—-18,788 15,766 || Lancaster. . 2'963 243% 
County 57,040 26,615 |} Walla Walia 18,109 15,976 || Little Chute 3,360 2383 
Ap c 3,010 "59 Wenatchee. 11,620 11,627 |] Madison. . 67.447 7, 
‘ord... 973 3,713 || Yakima.... 27,221 22,101 Met. Dist 78,349 é : 
Big Stone Gap 4/331 3/908 Manitowoo. » 4404 0 yeaa 
-_-Blackston 2,699 1,772 WEST VIRGINIA Marinette. 14,183 Hy 
Bluefield (3) 3921 3,906 Marshfield 10,359 es 
Bristol (b) . 9/768 8,840 || Beckley.. 12,852 9,357 || Mauston 621 2) 
Buena Vista 4'335 4002 || Benwood.. 3'608 3/950 || Mayville 2)754 215 
‘ Charlottes- Bluefield (a) 20,641 19/339 |} Menasha, . 10,481 9) 
ville. . 19,400 15,245 |} Buckhannon 4,450 4374 || Menomonie 6/582 Oe: 
Glitton Forge 6,461 '839 || Charleston, 67,914 60/408 || Merrill. 711 8} 
Colonial Hghts, 3,194 ,331 || Met. Dist. 136,332 108,160 || Milwaukee. 587,472  578,24/4 
Covington. 6,300 6,538 || Charles Town 2/926 743 Met. Dist. 790/336 743,41) 
Danville. . 2749 -22'947 || Chester.. "8 svoclt Monroe ne gee nee 
Emporia. 135 1 Clarksburg, 30,579 28,866 || Neenah... ‘10,645 ou 
Falls Church 2.576 2/019 || Dunbar. 26 '189 || Neillsviile 2)562 ot 
Farmville. . Sn 3.138 Hix DS. 8,133 7,345 || New Berlin 3/034 31 
i J mn’ Fy 
Pecieviok burg 10/066 Hews || mollansbee; |. “a2idad “> PwWaat | Omnmeoaie ates bi 
Front Royal 3/831 ,424 || Gratton... | 7,431 7,737 || Ocon of 536 Fi 
Galax... 3,195 2/544 || Hinton. 5,815 "6 Oshkosh 39,089 ae 
Hampton 5,898 6,382 || Holidays Cove _6,137 /480 || Park Falis. 3,252 | 3168 
urge 768 7,232 || Huntington 78,836 75,572 || Pewaukee... 3,299 158 
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WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued = |}” WISCONSIN—Continued 
ee etere ag oe USD, =F 1 WISCONSIN Continued 2 

1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 


4,762 4,047 || Shorewood. 15,184 13,479 || West Bend 4 
3/892 3,457 || Somers. 3/641 3/046 || West Mil a 
4,170 3,882 poe Milwaukee 11/134 10,706 waukee. . eae 4,168 
7,018 6,308 |} Sparta. 5,820 4,949 || Westport. 2,6) 2,291 
Stevens Point 15,777 13,623 Whitefish Bay 9 eee 5,362 
4,046 3,693 || Spooner. . 2/689 2,426 || Whitewater 3/689 3,465 
4,622 3,943 peg 5439 $6oe || Wie ean ea sae 
67,195 _ 67,542 || Superior. 35,136 36,113 WYOMING 
135,075 133,463 et. Dist. 157,098 155,390 || Casper..... 17,964 » 16,619 
3,608 2,967 || Tomah.... 3,817 3,354 || Cheyenne. ; 22,474 F 
8,501 8,019 |} Tomahawk. 3,365 2,919 || Cody...... 103 1,800 
5,719 5,177 || Two Rivers 10,302 10,083 || Evanston. . 3,605 3,075 
Viroqua... . 3,549 2,792 || Green River 2,640 2,589 
4,364 3,632 || Watertown. 11,301 10,613. |} Lander. ... 2,594 1,826 
4,566 3,984 || Waukesha. . 19,242 17,176 || Laramie. .. 10,627 8, 
2,806 2,363 || Waupaca. . 3,458 3,131 || Rawlins.... > 4,868 
5,565 4,188 Waupun... 6,798 5,768 -|| Riverton... 2,540 1,608 
heboygan. 40,638 39,251 || Wausau... . 27,268 23,758 || Rock Springs 9,827 8,440 
pSheboygan Wauwatosa 27,769 21,194 |} Sheridan... 10,529 8,536 
‘alls . 3,395 2,934 || West Allis.. 36,364 34,671 Worland... 2,710 1,461 


U. S.—Population; Urban and Rural, in Groups = 
" Source: Bureau of the Census 
1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 


NUMBER OF PLACES ‘ 
Peipan aoa een Ch SD ce BN Ss y " 2,722 2,262 1,737 1,348 
Places o 5 5 3 3 wat 


1,000, 000 or more. 
; oe of 500,000 to 1,000, 000. 9 8 


Ca... 965 851 340 

Places of 2,500 to 5,000....._: 1,422 1,332 654 
Incorpo: rated rural Armee t ae 13,288 13,433 6,490 
: Places of 1,000 to 2,500. Ss 3,205 3,087 1,603 

» Places under 1,000....... * 10,083 10,346 4,887 


Sumulative summary 
Places of 100,000 or mor 


a 92 93 28 
_ Places of 25,000 or more....... 412 376 124 
© Places of 10,000 or more....... 1,077 982 354 


POPULATION 


United States...... Peerage - 131,669,275|122,775,046)105,710,620) 91,972, 75,994,575) 62, eS i 
: 115 


Places’of 2'500 to 5,000......- 1277, : 
Meicrvicccy.......-. ee. 57,245, 373 53,820,223| 51,552,647| 49,973,334| 45,834,654| 40,841,449 — 


: ted places of 1,000 to i 
mgrnbo ae . 5,026,834| 4,820,707 re 714,490| * 4,238,498) 3,297,839] 2,508,642 — 
Incorporated p! 000} 4,315,843} 4,362,746] 4,254,751) 3, 930:651| 3,003,694 2,249,332 — 
i Seienr porated territory 47/902,896| 44,636,770| 42/583,406| 41, 804,185] 391533,121| 36,083,475 
Cumulative summary 
f 100, r more......| 37,987,989] 36,325,736) 27,429,326] 20,302,138] 14,208,347, 
Pisces ot 2S boo oF more. 52:748,999| 49,242'877| 37,769,775| 28, '504,450| 19.718, te 
Places of 10,000 or more. ‘| 62,715,897! 58,340,077! 44'804,443 34,053,318! 24.056, 


and Women 


Maveisgs Prospects of Single Men 


Source—Bureau of the Census 
Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 
(Based on data for period 1920-39) ; 
Pct. who marry Percent who Pct. who marry Percent wie 
within year! ever marry” within year! ever marry 


Female Male 


: Et 8.5 67.5 50.8 
0:3 x : a7 7:7 \ (63;0) | senna 
0.9 ‘5 : ‘5 6.8 58.5 42.1 
i: 6 4 Aree 5.9 54/1 38.0 
rie ty: a]! Bae 4.9 49.7 34.3 
6.7 ‘6 ‘le 542 4:4 45.6 | 31.0 
9.4 3 Be ir: 3.9 41.6 27-9 é 
12.5 38 5.5 3.5 38.1 95.2 
15.3 9 4.9 3.0 34.8 22.6 
15.9 ‘6 4.5 207 Sieg 20.2 
17.0 mi) 215 1.5 19.1 11:3 
17.3 ‘9 1.3 9.8 11.1: 1m 
17.3 4 ese 0.9 0.4 6.2 3.2 - 
niveu 3 60 years. Hi 4 6 
16.8 6 65:2nd Over .|...1.42<%.fecoweaase 1.9 008 
15.9. is 


figure 
Ge ersons single at beginning of year of age who marry during the year. This E 
= cates. tot Eeoece of este within one year from attaining the specified age all later seta 
t of persons single at beginning of year o abe who marry in that year and a ined he 
figure indicates the bee chance 0 marriage for persons who have attained specifi fs 


Scien 


States; Population by Counties; County Seats 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
There are 3,069 Counties in the United States 


ALABAMA 


County 
Counties 


Popula- 
tion 1940 
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Counties 
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Bay Minette 
Clayton and Eufaula. 
Centerville 


Union Springs 
Greenville 


aha fli 
Elba and Enterprise. 
Tuscumbia. 
Evergreen. 
Rockford.. 

.. Andalusia. . 


Fort Payne 
Wetumpka 


Fayette 
Russellville 


. .Scottsboro. . 
. Birmingham 
..Wernon... 
.. Florence. . 


Hayneville= 52... 
Tuskegee 
Huntsville 

Lind 


Monroe... 
en ae 


Kingman. 
Holbrook. 


\ . .Nogales 
Yavapai... Prescott 
PSMA Aiba elo Hm) 


: Di 
LISSA ase ee Me Agee 
Ba Chicot............Lake Village. . 


26,279 
18,746 


Arkadelphia 
y Corning and Piggott. 
Cleburne 


Morrilton 
Jonesboro and Lake 


Franklin’. 
Fulton. .. : 
Garland... ..Hot Spgs. Nat. PEK... 
Sheridan 
Paragould 
ope 


Clarkesville 

Lewisville 

Powhatan and Wal- 
nut Rid, 

Marianna 

Star City 


Lafayette 
Lawrence 


Quachita.: 052. % 
Perry 


Pope 
Prairie 


Pulaski 
Randolph 
St. Francis 


Des Are and De 
Valls Bh 

Little Rock 

Pocahontas 


Dardanelle... ... x. 
CALIFORNIA 


HOO Co 


Ow. 
wow 
$s 


SRIFASSRSASS! 


So 
MIRON WOH ROR 
eG 0 0 es Ow ree o~ 


wee 


ROR O9 es he ww 
SEA 100" S O00 


15 4 
9/802 ° 
14531 
9/464 
31,8 
a 
ave 
869 
881 
oe 
a7 
683 
2 
15,304 | 
6,085 
18,3 


arn ee OS 


Ds 
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CALIFORNIA—Continued CONNECTICUT 


County Popula- County Popula- 
Seat tion 1940 Counties Seat tion 1940 


pat teas 35 ees amie total... 25.2. sk sat Meee me 1,709,242 
ROR Se ona s 2 Sk Bridgeport. ........ 418,384 
Le As Ord) omer 450,189 
Litehfield.......... L itehfeld spate Qu terieenn ee 0 
Wideiesex. i... Middletown........ 55,999 
New Haven...... -New Haven......... 484,316 
New London.......New London........ 125,224 
SVS Se ear eae Tolland. ....). 3 deme 31,866 
Wartiham:. 5... c.. Putnam and 
Willimantic....... 56,223 
DELAWARE 
mtate total: soos s.<.. soso see eee 266,505 
Ken <2» DORE Lc. & Soe 441 
New Castle. . ..- Wilmington......<.. 179,562 
SMM God cc cha chee Georgetown,........ i 
. San Luis Obispo. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
7. es Redwoodity..___: i 2Gtal. - 0... ck ce 663,091 


ree Santa Barbara...... 70,555 
San Jose S Se ee 174,949 


FLORIDA 
ue Sees y i State total... . .6.42.00. go eee eine 
: Alachua Gainesville. ........ _ 38,607 
ak Macclenny..:....... 6,510 | 
Panama City....... 20,686 
Starke 
Titusville 


Blountstown 
ta 
Inverness 
Green Cove Springs. 
Everglades. 
Lake City 
Miami 
Arcadia 
Cross City. 
Jacksonvill 
Pensacola 
unnell. 
Apalachicola 
cy 
Trenton 
Moore Hayen 
Wewahitchka....... Sane 
BSPOP. 5 =. Lea eels ‘ 
Wauchula. 5. sevens 10,158 
La Belle:. +. 25. saee 5, 
Brooksville. ........ 5,641 
Sebring: «.:. 3. 5ua oes 9,246 
Tamps +) 2%)./--canaers 180,148 
Bonifay. .;. 2.22 <i. ee 15,447 
Vero Beasth,.... tes 8,957 
@rHlannas. 3; 2 seeroe 34,428 
Monticello.......... 12,032 
70's a om oe he Seren ovaee 
Tavares.... 
.Fort Myers. 17,488 
eg Biot 31,646 
Bronson. 12,550 
Bristol. . 3,752 
Soe setae 
Bradenton. z 
Ocala. 2224s vse sos 4 rene 
Ber bled 2 bet tee 14,078 
ernandina......... 
pba 8 prolate oe 12,900 
Okeechobee......... ‘! 
a 3550 Sess 70,074 
Kissimmee.......... 10,119 
West Palm Beach 79,8 
er City...t05 Genes Pet 
Clearwater 4 
IW «4, 53) eet 86,665 
Palatka... sven 18,698 
Saint Augustine Sunbea ea 
Fort Pierce..... 4 i 
ee 5 16,085 
16,106 
11,041 
07 
11,565 
,094 
..De Lan 53,710 
: Ceatoraalie Lp 5,463 


| De Funiak Springs... 14,246 


Chipley 42) . 320 sss ; 12,302 
GEORGIA 
Pe ee: 3,123,723 
Berge fot. -- 1 i 12407 


- -; ae 


. ee! eee 


ei tiated . 


‘ 
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GEORGIA—Continued GEORGIA—Continued 
County Popula- County Po 
Counties Seat tion 1940 Counties Seat tion 
Bibb./-.. Maconenaeieqas 83,783 Blackshear........- 
Bleckley Cochran..........+. 9,655 Zebulon 2s Fs aie a 
VAN ley Eri is cae ert ee eRe 6,871 Cedartown.......... : 
Brooks. PQUibinat aie eat o.0% 20,497 || Pulaski...........- Hawkinsville......-.. 
Bryan.. he EE GIBDIORO Uli 2) + ais 6,28 ves 8, 
UIOCH cs os eee Statesboro......-..- 26,010 3, 
SUP Osorio ho: «9; satis ont Waynesboro........ 26,520 
BESTRDGS Gp yas one cary shale Jackson..... eeuiava eee 9,182 || Randolph: 6, 
Osthoun. 562 See IVES BIN Ee mo setts 10,438 || Richmond 2 
Camden. 2... sees Woodbine.......... 5,910 me 
Candlers jo. else as DSEEGE ooo aca! ioe -i6 9,103 % 
OMITOl seh law vin ehh ete @arrollton.. i026 1. 34,156 
(Catoosa: \ ag edeegold. ee 12,199 
Charlton 2's iss .) IP OUEStOD if ees. 8 5,256 é 
Chatham... a5: Savannah........... 117,970 i 
Chattahoochee..... CUSTER. roti ea fea se 15,138 : t) 
Chattooga......... Summerville........ 18,532 . +, 
Cherokee Canton. rs 20,126 US “Palbotton.2-0 i tse , 
pistke ; (igre eet, ae er peda ca est F) 
Fee oe IS 064 || Tattnall,.......... e C555 hee ; 
S CE 11,655} Pavone 2...cs. ae 2 ons ok Rp ae is 5 ; 
‘inc! 5437 {velar \aseeae CRAG WIsS Pe ..c ae ; 
Cobb. SSB: 272 Ul LOELC Me, crete atl oie ares Dawson.,...... ¢ 
Coffee 21,5414) Thomas... 6.6.62 Thomasville. ; 2:22... 
Colquitt SSO12 erie soe ese ee Tifton ete 562% cae ; 
Columbi. : 9,433 |} Toombs........... GY it: een aS TE 5 
‘COOK. , . Tae TE,919. Hl POWER 0 dae rae Hiawassee. .......-. 
~ Coweta... 26,972 || Treutlen........... Sopertom: .. -s< sacs 
Crawford i 7, P28 Pe COURS. essa nylon ay GYAnge.i. <ceiteles 
OTIS DS od cx. Pana £7,540 th Earner. - aise ce are ASN DGFR: 53... aiiereet 
AGO ois ks ae 5,894 || Twiggs............ Jeffersonville........ 
SIQWSOM: 1. san. yes Dawsonville........ 4,479 PAS ota Selene Blairsyille® cee ae 
WeDCCATAT Loss. wh 4 Bainbridge.......... 27234. | TEDSOB.. a9 duchess Thomaston....:... 
pee Kalb oe Poi DPCAbUPE no. . c kas 86,942 || Walker............ La Fayette... ee 
PION OE ek Asche PASM. xc cos... 21.022 || Walton... ....2.... Monroe...........5 
BOOM inal ese WAG sts case us 16,886 }| Ware... ......5.-. Waycross..........- 
Dougherty......... AIDA oo Fa 28/565 || Warren............ Warrenton.......... 
Douglas..- 2222.1. Douglasville... ..... 10,053 i ..Sandersyille..... 2... 
2] a ene eee Blakel yee 24. sa os 18.679 -Gardi. .” ; 
Baal fics oops k Statenville 2,964 . Preston 
Seis . Alamo. 
. Cleveland 
- Dalton 
. Abbeville 
..Washington......... 
FPWINGOM 24 ar ce 
Sylvester. . 55.6555 
IDAHO 
Boises i322 5..43 testes 
NSOUTICHI So hi<15 a cate 
Pocatelto....).95.sb8 
aris 
Sn ee ae eee 
TAC \ i htitS 7 ee Lawrenceville. i ; BORO sista 
“Habersiam..). 1). Clarkesville......... rere Boe. Reeth eee Thane Cit ey. 
Hall... aa ae Gainesville Meese tots 34’822 || Bonner... ........ Sandpoint |... 11... 
earmicone es ae poe 12,764 || Bonneville......... Idaho Falls......... 
EN SE aaa Hinmilton.... sc... 
SET Rn ee PIRCEWOM So. So 555s 
Heard.. Branklin’. sv ic4. 2.3.4 
Henry.. McDonough 
Houston. erry... 
in. Ocilla 


Jasper... 
Jeff Davis. 


_ Louisville. . | gets 
ii at 115 WHE ea eee a 
Wrightsville. ....... 
Gra, 


¢ \ 954 de 
eCIPOOM VINE 22;056:1|) BOWORL cs ales sean cares Falls. 
avi te Wallace (ur cocci telen 


. .Chatsworth. 
Columbus. . 
Covington.... : 
Watkinsville... . % 
Lexitigton.......... 
Dallas 
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ILLINOIS—Continued z Indiana—Continued 
; County. Popula- County Popula- 
Counties Seat tion 1940 Counties Seat tion 1940 
Soe eee Fowler 11,117 
Raat teishs 2 Hartford City 13,783 
Srekhee sistkas ae Lebanon 22,081 
SS Ata Nashville 6,189 
i ae ee Delphi 15,410 
are Logans 36,90 
Jeffersonville. 31,020 
razil 25,365 
3 Frankfort. . 28,411 
wp English... . 10,171 
us hs ye a a Chi se eeyeeess.. 4,063,342 ]| Daviess. . Washington. o 

ee Oi arr 21,294]! Dearborn. . Lawrenceburg 23,053 
Toled Greensburg. . 17,722 
Auburn 24,756 
Muncie 74,963 
Jasper: oo... 22,579 
Goshen 72,634 
Connersville......., 19,411 
ee ee Yew Albany........ 35,061 

Ros, oo re sovington 

Brookville 


Rochester... «05 
Pp 


x oe ie SIMA hao dah ale »398 |} Hancock.......... Greenfield 
af ...MeLeansboro....... | Harrison Gorydon i. ..c08 face 
$ j tonalite en 


eoria i a 
SO wee wv caw Pinckneyville... 23,438 . RA the + ais eee beret 


ee Phe iis atthe Monticello. . has ae Seott............ - SCOUsDERE.. . 20a 
i id 0 


IOWA. 

State total... oo) .c.% chase cael 2,538,268 

INS RR og ee Guay ihe oo eae rs 13, a 

son ea ivted 

a Do sc. ec. .kUdUbont cae 11,790 

TL iz cine, Hates nee $ #eet 

INDIANA | Black Hawk....... A icine 50°782 

estat Sareea) se es toe eee et 796 || Boone. niger a3 pine Vet 17.932 
Buchanan... ‘independence noee « 

6 Buena Vista....... Storm Lake.. 8 


a ee ee ee 
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LOW A—Coatinued ! ‘ KANSAS—Continued — 


County Poputa: County 
Counties Seat tion 1940 Counties Seat 

Tester re Alison chs he eae 17,986 || Cheyenne.........Saint Francis...... F 
Foemean or. ae City) 2202 Unps4 || Clark... cCashland. so... 
aie aa pepe te so st tones 181647 || Cloud. . ***Coneordia......... i 
16,884 || Coffey . ..Burlington........ < 
43,845 || Com anche. Coldwater. 5...0< " 
19,258 || Cowley. . Winfleldiic 2.225 ss tye 
15,227 Crawford. . Girard lites... eee 
10,233 || Decatur... Oberlin 25.1.2: a 
17,762 || Dickinson, Abilene Pike vase en 
11,136 De Cia academe 
PERT 14,012 |} Ellsworth Ellsworth, of aurea 
ay aR oe 18,487 || Finney Garden City.... 22: 
Chk Rean Slee 36,804 || Ford Dodge | Ohya 56 eco 


16'599 || Greenwood. . 
13,518 || Hamilton... 


Webster City. if Ase ug Fall Ekar very one cat Oss vy hig eee 
\ Garner... i 


: 22: 767 LE SACKSON. ios, oe ROIGOM ore Syeeiorane 

if Cree Pleasant 17,994 || Jefferson. ...... Oskaloosa <.;Fosn ee 
QresGGn we. wos ie 13,53t2| | Jewell: io cits is Mankato. s sees oe 
Dakota City “*-43'459 || Johnson... 11)! UR pea ee - 
Ida Grove. . i% Sanh. eet nna BAR ae So gids a eae aie 
Marengo. -. 17,016 }}; Kingman. . ...../.;). Kingman.) = 3.2.26 


Maquoketa. iowa 3. Ose cs 
Newton ...5 2.2... 31,4964} Dabette. —.9....., (QSweko. 7-3. fos, 


Fairfield. . Ag a ae TREO sy a ciota ici 


Towa City.....1/2:! 333191 || Leavenworth. ....__Leavenworth....... 
Anamosa... 19,950 incoln........ ETABCOIDE Pe acres 
Sigourney.... ‘ 18406 |) Eine ses, oe S ;. Mound Clty... 2.62. 
eR ONS ees. “ae 26,630 || Logan......... Russell Springs...... 
..Fort Madison and TGV OM OW o3-< 5s 5 ROMEDORIA.S) oi, > wale 
1G) .@)) ee i 41,074 || McPherson. SeWvEePhemon. ¢.. oes 
..Cedar Rapids. . E 89,142} Marion. Jb... bn. Marion....... see 
“> Wapello....... 11,384 || Marshall.......... Marysville....7..... 
,.Chariton...... 4-740) | Meade. Poe 34 es Aeade. ant a Sacasee 
.. Winterset... 2.2... 23 14: 525") Mitchell-= 2: oo... Belottsl esa 5 sciek : 
. Oskaloosa. ...... Re 26,485 || Montgomery....... Independence....... 
| Knoxyville.. wane 27,019 || Morris............ puns Grove...... 
“Marshalltown. . 35,406 || MOrtoni ne. oss kek Richfield: 2... es 
,,Glenwood....... E 15064:|| Nemahays:. oo. ca baeteetamiees. oboe ne 
' Montgomery.......Red Oak........... BON go ese acs rae pss A DOOM lage iota sive instars 
Muscatine.........Muscatine.......... »296 || Osborne..........,Osborme............ 
OPetichvre seeds we rimeghar...|.......  19,293'|| Ottawa......2.... Minneapolis. 2. bz 
Sibley PRISER e'e) ss. 000 whee..........,barmed......5...... 

Clarinda Sak... 24,887 |) Philips. |. sti. sic Phillipsburg 


Emmetsburg........ Pottawatomie...... Westmoreland... |. : 


| Potta ttami 

awa le. .... Council Bluffs... .... 
‘Poweshiek.....:... Montezuma......... 
Ri 1d 


a=) tel |. Seearlnn ec... ., <tc. 
Si ke Sa ee Orange City... ...... 5 Salina 
SARORUENMME cree taly aco LCVAGR. 0... tik 33,434 || Scott. oi . Scott City... 


PEDIUGIEI Ni ceials ales + MOLEWO Ae... 2. aarti 22,428 || Sedgewick. ..... 12: Wichita..... 


5 ns SEGRE SCE Lot ha 16,280 ‘opeka.. 
yest em Pian sEROORSUGUA,. os. kc. 12,0538 || Sheridan. . Hoxie..... 
Wi REDO ss Ottumwa...:....... 44,280 || Sherman. . ood) 


Webster... 11! . Fo. Dodge eee 41,521 || Stevens. .......... Hugoton. . 
“Winnebago........ 2 OE oe S) in 


. Sharon Sp ae; 
Washington...... .- Washington. . 
Wichita, oie 2 chee oti 
eco B, 801028 fl WIIBGT Re peices: « 


BERENS lols < s. 0 aac 19,874 || Wreoodsonteo oe.cis|. Sas 36 due 
RON Una aie pe Wyandotte........Kansas Cit 
Ad 9,073 KENTUCKY _ 
Mdestisisnisvers 25,010 || State total......... 
20,944 || Adair. . ‘Columbia. 
A 17, ee Alten... <3. . Scottsville. . 
autauqua....... Sedan PE Ger delon 5 9,233 || Barren. . Glasgow 


- Cherokee WHY oye Pons mass 29,817 \' Bath.... 


Elizabethtown. 
Harl: 


Popula- 
tion 1940 


11,752 
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KENTUCK ¥—Continued 


County ’ Popula- 
Seat _ tion 1940 
Taylorsville......... 6,757 
Sareea aoe. is isin 13,556 
brakes @ ake 14,234 
Gane aalee eNO aGRey 12,784 
Bedford... 12 eee 601 
Morganfield 17,411 4 
Bowling Green 36,631 
pringheld 12,965 
Monticello 17,204 
L1tOR) Gee 19,198 
Williamsburg 33, 
olfe... -Campton.. . 9, 
Woodford......... Versailles 11,847 
LOUISIANA * 
State total... 0.4; peavewber +. 2,363,880 
PCRCIR ow cae Crowley ‘ 26 
PAT, Sy 0 Bares ois 2 Oberlin. 17,540 
Ascension.......... Donaldsonyille. 21,215 
Assumption........ Napoleonville. . «ie 18,541 
Avoyelles. ... 06.865 Marksville.......... 39,256 
Beauregard........ De Ridder.......... 14,847 


St. ae ees 7 Covington,......... eee 
Paneipatios ; is'9 40 
Lo ee eee '" 380 
"PETreDONHE . .. «. «6 v.¢.aic so seein igieiis py ¢ 
MRR) 5 ode ctee 95a 37°750 
Vermilion... .......+ 19°42 
VEEHODL. owe haces ere 
Washington $3'676 
WODBEEL. oo os «aap 5 
West Baton Rouge. . Port Aen. ta nee 
West Carroll. 1720 
CS haar 16/923 


State total. ..45 66.0205 0s0smenios sine 
Androscoggin. .:...AUbDUrD.........- 
Aroostook.........Houltom.......+--+ 
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> MARYLAND 
WEE ce atelectasis ee 


County Popula- 
Counties Seat tion 1940 


State boca: 5s... ssh cc Roe cee eae 1,821,244 
Allegany .26¢ Cumberland... 2s. 86,973 
Anne Arundel... ...Annapolis.......-.. 
Baltimore: 2 2-1... TOWSOWNS. as ys. 
Baltimore City....... fies Seen nares. 
Galverty. oie ee Prince Frederick... .. 
CATOUNE. |) vs 'n(o res Dente os oo 
RO REC OM Ge Weg iteete vasict Siete MERCI # Sice = oo ere 
MOBO Biers eee RGA TED OR plese «ya Son des 
Miarles i ehs cantar Mi RUS sists x-<)s ross = 
Dorchester... + .- .0y C@ambridgé........- 
Frederick........... MOG ELICK..°. cis 3.5 
MG OPTOCD ois ss hoteles Oamlands 62/25... 55+ 
MELATLONG «bet coe 2 BAG UNS Se ee a ees 
AL OWALG 32h. Soa cis Ellicott City........ 
CON Ger ese trete Ree elUCrtOH... . cece 
Montgomery....... Rockville. 
Prinee Georges... . . Upper Marlboro. . 
Queen Annes....... Centerville. 

Pts LOL YS! oisc, cos ed Leonardtown. 


Somerset. 
Talbot... 
Washingto 
Wicomico. 
Worcester. 


. Princess Anne 


‘Hagerstow ae 
Se BAMBDULY cle. Ss 
S Snow Ha i... 21,345 


‘ MASSACHUSETTS 

jp Py et EA ee ra 4,316,721 
Barnstable...../... Barnstable.......... 37,295 

CERSIORG o's ki BPIDHOHETO. wy.oF oe este 122,273 
SEISCON i vig. ho) oie oe New Bedford....... 364,637 
EMMONS STS Ss, 6: Edgartown 
DES 5 eee Lawrence........... 496,313 
rane. . 2. ....-Greenfield.!..,..... 49,45 
Hampden......... peseeted? Bee Seer 332,107 
Hampshire...:..... Northampt 2 72,461 
Middlesex......... Cambridge & Lowell. 971,390 


N antucket......... Nantucket........... 


Be 
aa es Saint Decent Ria 
catehingootryene cx: dle Coldwaters. 5... 25,845 


mea AINOWD: . 5 i... Marshalls... ... 22... 94,206 
RASS ne en Cassopolis.......... 21,910 
Saeed Pees 
Chebo 
Sault ' Sainte Marie. 
BEMISON Fics... 
Saint Johns 
Grayling 
Escanaba. 
Tron Moun’ 
Charlotte 
Petoskey 
Le Weenie 
Gladwin. 
eaenler 
. Traverse City 
ONS ee eee 
Hillsdale 
Houghton 
PNAS, Site Mis es 
= ey CMe ¥icnw at, Os 
F ’ re Ser ee 35,710 
MPMBORGOM EN eel ociis ss Tawas City......... ; 
oa SS er Crystal Falls........ 20,243 
a 25,982 
93,108 
100,085 
5,159 
246,338 
4,004 
4,7 
32,116 
43! 
53,110 
20,863 
7,42. 
9,43 
107,638 
8,45: 
47,144 
19,378 
:902 
24,883 


” 97/004 
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MICHIGAN—Continued _ 


Ogemaw..:......-- 
Ontonagon......... 
Osceola... .54:.-ch 


Presque Isle 
Roscommon 


», Corgnnas7 2c 2k 


-"Centerville......... 


Sandusky..........- 
Manistique......... 


VanuBuren>. 028.55. PAWLE BW os oreereiely 
Washtenaw........ Ann ABDOF§:..5:.,2 ¢«kse 
Wayne... i... Sass Detraitissis~. cc .e ee 
Weextord 000. ieee Cadilac...2. <2 + 2A 
MINNESOTA 

State:total -. 29 22st pee Bein eee 
Tekh: 2) Le Aitkin ney hate: 23m eae 
ADOKS 5 ob Sis cress NGK AG se he 5 etree 
WEOKeR. So. aka ee Detroit Lakeswse oe 
Beltrami... 22 0.5 2h. Bemigji.> 3 5) q.cnee 
PREMGON So pens Poleys seen aes 
Bir Stone: oe Ortonville Kits Tones 
Blue’ Earth>. ..2.. Mankate .-. 55.0.0 
BYOWdL nt. S bapae oe New: Ulm. io... oe. os 

Sony Carlton. 

Chaska. 

Walker. 

Montevideo. 


lay 
Clearwater.. 


“Center City 
. .Moorhead. 
..Bagley...... 


OOK s. soc2 aa eee Grand Marais....... 
Cottonwood....... Windona.3 3.) otaee 
Crow. Wing... ois IBFAIMCRA «5h eee 
WRKObaS Wi. an ee Hastings) 2. Sl 
DOSE: Sons esses Mantorville......... 
Douglas... U2 1. sAlexangrias |... nee 
Faribault. .....-. Bhie Earth. ........: 
Billmore. 2. 6a Preston <5 LE cc. shares 
Hreeborn +-=-... 55. na Albert. Lea. 5, -. ee 
Goodhue... 2.0522 Red WINS a). anes 
GENE) 52 Tied tienes are Elbow Lake......... 
Hennepin. 2.3 a8 Minneapolis. ....... 
Houston: >=. Wosbee Calendonia......... 
Hubbard... 5%... Park Rapids........ 
ESRNERS sone kde Cambridge. /......5.5 
Ttasa:. sc de Ue Grand Rapids....... 
JBCKSOR.. Ss. unis JACKSON ,2)).5 a aes Mee 
Kanabee.. J... 24 Mora : 
ee OBE oak oe 

ocehiching dager 

LacQui Parle....... Madi: 


Lake 
Lake of the Woods.. 
Le Sueur: «.. « : 


Nieotie eS 


Fergus Balls... 2 ik. 
Thief River Falls... . 
Pine (Citye ass ese 
Pipestone. 42,36 20 ba. 
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_MINNESOTA—Continued MISSOURI 
, County «+ Popula- County Popula- 
Counties Seat tion 1940 Counties Seat tion 1940 


+--+ 3,784,664 
‘ 20,246 


24 
13,015 
12,897 
22,673 ” 
23,546 
14,148 
19,531 
11,142 
: Bollinger. ....:....Marble Biils,22 eee 12,898 
. Saint James......... Ce eee a ee Columbia. 0... 4,08 34,991 
. Breckenridge. . Buchanan......... Saint Joseph........ 94,067 
..Winona.... oc i Rae re: Poplar Bluff. ....... 34,276 
.- Buffalo. .... be 27,990 || Caldwell........... SINGStON. . 1... cane 11,629 
. .Granite Fall : eae HUMOR. 2 p55. duet 23,094 
: Sigs mite APE 5 eee 
I PI eA RGRS0N 5 wesc eee 7.77 
eee en ca Wipe ene Garrollton. 3... tae 17,814 
a Van Burda... 22.8 6,226 
. -Harrisonville.....,.. 19,534 
Stockton. .......... 11,697 
Keytesville ie Ss 18,084 
zark... 13,538 
Kahoka 10,166 | 
oe ed aed Liberty.. 30,417 
ED cia SE Plattsburg. . 13,261 | 
Soca ee ae Jefferson City we ,O1 
= aeallG GPs) ch a Boonville niuseees 18,075 


er es. Maysville...... 09.4.5 51 
fap ets to ee Balen 12% 5 inj0.s secu 11,763 


es ae Hattiesburg......... ar Se aad Sashes eae ee 
. Meadville........... 2,504}) Gasgonade.........Hermann........... 12,414 © 
. Lucedale. ee 7 Fs sig rane Albany-”.’..¢. ce" See 13,359 


ny cath Saommee Springfield.......... 
. Grenada. . ....Trenton 


aiv alata Soe Fredericktowi 

; .- Vienna. . 
‘Palmyra... 
. Princeton. . 


oop cee ee Guinsketbe., ke eee 10,766 — 
ee Caruthersville....... 46,857 


Forest. 23/1 

ea AD ake Rolling Fork........ eo ene Je we oe RVOLEL vied ao ame ene 

ee eee Mendenhall fees yates piece, 2. Se es aoe (Green. >... 
Raleigh corte 


Wao He 
ski Wayneavill ; 
ert Waynciyt. OOF 


- a one 930 
ee | 816.048 
eonte Smaak PEL fae 


\ 


aa 
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state, total 


ERG. ci oro ts Are 
it Brewster 


‘ Tonopah... 
Carson City 


(UU G's oi Grp Ha are his. oN 
DAWSON, 4s... Lexie ESSN Soon a 
Detiel.... 2.0222. Chappell... 0622 3.580 Seas) be Ti 


MISSOURI—Continued NEBRASK A—Continued ~ 
County Popula- . County Pop 
Counties Seat tion P1940 Counties _ Seat tion 
Shannon,.).. 5... Eominencel estes ssi 11,331} Dixon cen Maer as. PONCA sie eel otae es Me 106) 
SHOID YAR cies 3.00 x Shelbyville.......... 11,224|| Dodge. 0.04.26. 5. Fremont..... a é 234 
Stoddard Rifas acaent s Bloomfield.......... 33,009)| Douglas........... Omshary. si. es E7 
PIUOWOR cer h scsces 5 oe Galena,...... + Ge 11/298) 2uneGyisnetes choi Benkelman......... “be 
BUN Aili. Fees dt ow Milan Seow tis rec. 13,701}) Fillmore........... Genevang iis. tease ke 1 yj 
BRAN Ys sis, +% xis = "5-56 Forsyth sites: +: 10,323 || Franklin,.........- Frankliny 2o),/seo8 ve = 
BRON EN ei otc! 00n saya 23 Houst0Ds.33.5.5-5-- , 19,813]} Frontier........... Stockville.........- ot 
Nernon 5 eo eti NGVHORE eS Ae ee 2s ds: 25;686'|\Hurmag. 00.2 ek Beaver City........ 100 
WALNOM i rk he Warrenton.......... 7,184 Gages na et soos: Beatrice = 296 
Washington........ OLOSeNIER oer e ee 63 Oshkosh 44 
WVAYRC Lie. sate eee Greenville.........- Burwell. 4 a 
Webster: ....25/. 2. fy tara ipa Soi Elwood. 35 
Aifoh ai) Wis ites Se . Grant Noe See ee Hyannis ia 
BVT TA bres) sere stele csaite ftaroville.).- -....... Greeley 65 
Grand Island 277 
‘ MONTANA Aurora. 90 
SEntettatalie Mee fick ecw yp v'a viene Alma... . 20... ...- 7 
Beaverhead........ iDEN Glee ee an .- Hayes Center....... 22 
{ os FPODtOD ici onsite 65 
iO Neiitkes yoo ac Sohce 16% 
Mullen; . ots 1 
Saint Paul. . a 
air bUryiis sao ee 159 
Tecumseh........-. 82 
Mindenan: i-svsies 65 
vee Se Ni es 4 
pringview:........ 2 
Pe Ea | eet 5 ae Mei ae Kimball...) 1121! 33 
131627 || Kmox- 2... 22.2235 Centers hee ees 165 
3'719|| Laneaster.......... DaCOUNy 2. 2 ee tte | ; 
14'040|| LincoIn............ North Platte........ a 
24.271|| Logan............. Stapleton’: =. Sos sem 1. 
18.269 EOMEE Nis oeiace oe Pavlor2.-; 2 hte 1 
2641 McPherson........ OTA Gc it cue it 
Glacier. 4 9'034|| Madison........... Madison 22 a2. JA 24, 
Golden Valley... ‘Ryegate........ |... 1'607|| Merrick......:.... Central: City. -. 32 Se) 9. 
fememiter ic... ““philipsburg. 12... 3,401|| Morrill............ Bridgeport.......... 9. 
qos eee oe HIG YrOl amie dieite pc Fullert 7. 
Jefferson... 2.2... Bouldercy, 2.2. = s- 12,3 
aualtn IB BSUY yo asa. Stamtord 2050... ..0 s 10,) 
NBOR Brees esos vos 18,5 
Lewis and Clark... Helena............: 83 
erty. ERGOEATOR, «'6 oe = 065 > 
Lincoln Hie ee 8: 
McCone (CnC) Ca eee 10.) 
Madison Virginia City....... 8 = h 
- Meagher. - . .. White Sulphur Spgs.. 27237 |] Polk... ...:....... Oscedlaacjee cera 3 
Mineral. . . i rior... : 2'135 /] Red Willow........ MeCook.c 08.5 hare 11,1 
Missoula. _ 297038|| Richardson........ Falls City. .... Picts 19/4 
Musselshell 5 PITH BOCK cw. en ale cis> oye Bassett .qiihss 5. cae 30 
Ci Sh eee 11.566 Sanne te .- os eee Der Re < ice 5} 
Petroleum ‘083 Sarpy ais Ss Cee Papillons oy euch 10.) 
Philli 7'392|| Saunders.......... BhOOwACR SN. Soe 17,7 
Pondera 6.716 Scotts Bait 2.) 0... ne eR aha tag aed 3 ; 
Powder River ‘ Seward) tx 2/200, Seward)cayiis saa, 14)3) 
owell 6.152|| Sheridan. ......... Rushville ale te eee . 3] 
2'410|| Sherman... 2... Loup City....-.:... ‘i 
Ravalli 12°97 || Sloux. ..-...... 6.5 (c) WS air, 4 
Richland 107209|| Stanton. . 22.22.22. ftanton. >< suse 6 
Roosevelt es Sint. Sa 9'806|| Lhayer...........- WWebron:.i/3) Coase | 
Rosebud Ss) cee a 6,477|| Thomas........... Phedford..G02 se wey { 
Sanders... 11... Thompson Falls... 6,926|| Thurston.......... DEN er hi ots ee 10,) 
Sheridan. |). >... Plentywood......... 7,814|| Valley............. Ord fae.ce re ae ae 1) 
pes Swe oe, ot, s. Butte eee su. 53.207|| Washington........ Blair Act. deco ae 1 ; 
Bet Gia. Ree $6 as 
SRO Meee ss Sky CHOTA. i. ks wk | 
so et SS <0) | pS rds 
SBPuasOre sr... ar. EAVSDAI..-....s... if 
mileywerse 4... :Glascow.....2...... | 
Wheatland % | 
IbaUx.... 
pearesone. 


NEW JERSEY 


Leo Se Popula- 

Seat tion 1940 

BATS ale Yat ox « he RAPER GPa ike wr ecole! cs ois. 4,160,165 
Mays Landing...... 124,066 
Hackensack......... 409,646 

Mount Holly........ 97,013 

MEMO 3.8, Sade < « 255,727 

Cape May C. H.. 28,919 
Bridgeton. i......0045 3,184 

PEEKS Wok Cantc oa 4s 837,340 
Woodbury sess. 72,219 

Jersey Clty......... 652,040 
Flemington......... 36,766 
EDGR a hisa os oy. 197,318 

REN «5 New Brunswick..... 217,077 
Sek po ee Hoe 161,238 
-Morristown......... 125,732 

Toms River 37,706 
Paterson.: J... 8. soa 309,353 
Salem. 42,274} 
Somervill 74,390 

Ses ah Newton. 29,632 
LSA Elizabeth . $328,344 
i Be 5 ern Belvidere. ww cece 50,181 


SsORWER OIE ls whe - = Aa ae2 
okt  giedoa) 
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NEW YORK—Continued 
County Popula- 
Counties Seat tion 1940 
Rockland.......... New City 74,261 
St. Lawrence....... Canton... 91,098 
Saratoga.......... Ballston Spa. 65,606 
Schenectady....... Sie to 122,494 
Schoharie.......... Schoharie... . 81 
ROGIER. owas cies Watkins Glen. 2,979 
BRIAR ons oo rece a and Waterloo. 25,732 
SSOTON So. Sit <.. BAB Sc. bat 927 
PERE kyon: we apts Riverhead ee oo - 197,355 
PSR OGEN IK, 2. we ts Monticello.......... /901 
PAU AS opdre: Whi,ahes Owezo: «8c: | Selo 27,072 
TOMpRING. ...s...., TERRACE. sah wen oot ae 42,340 
a Sqn eton Kingston. .......... 87,017 
TY MRM. P05 ou Says Lake George........ ,035 
Wabingtin, re Hudson Falls. ...... 726 
PUNE «os Phe 5 te Snieee IVODNG, esky. sina 52,747 
Westchester........ White Plains: .. 0.04: 573,558 
Wyoming.......... Warsaw? fins te. 0 31,394 
fc: eee ae Pont YH Ve ods age 16,381 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State total, . 2.0/3. 720 se ee 3,571,623 
Alamance. .Graham. 57,42 
Alexander - Taylorsville 13,454 
Alleghany .- Sparta. ,341 
Anson. . Wadesboro 28,443 
Ashe Jefferson 22,664 
ROTO i. oe «wiv aes Newland. . 13,561 
Beaufort .. Washington. . 36,431 
WIRED. Me es Cae ad Windsori 3.2 0 63 sae 26,201 
Bienen... Sek: Elizabethtown. ..... Est 
Brunswick......... Southport. ......... 17,125 
Buncombe......... Ashevillestjc 2p hex 108,755 
pot ae Bee Morganton......... »61 
Cabarrus... ....2- Cohcortl.. 2. Fa dome 59,393 
pat Co: a Moir ge eas r 35,795 
Gamnaient So: 2 far, Camden. 226 “Sasa 440 
Carteret se 5.5 tks Beaufort. .......... 18,284 
Caswell . Yanoeyvilles.. (osaee 20,032 
Gatiwha hss. <5 6 Newton..c-% -5.. ¥en 51,653 
Bbbiham,.-. ... 5. ..4 Pittsboro. 32.3... See rt 
Cherokee... 6.5. Murpbhy?. 7. 26s a0ee 18,813' 
GDR MAIS Ys om = cite Edenton= o. v.05 408 11,572 
SRE ke ora, peratdha yuh Hayesville 40, 
Gleveland......... Shelby...... 05: 
Columbus......... Whiteville. 45,663 
Craven..... .New Bern. +29! 
Cumberland . Fayetteville. 59,320 
Currituck . Currituck. ,70) 
Dare=.... . Manteo . O41 
Davidson . Lexington 53,377 
avie... Sie : Mockeyillie. ‘ 
i) eS ae eee Kenansville......... 39,739 
ASCE... 5, « 5:54 4 Durham 7704; aeae ! »2' 
Edgecombe..,....- Tarborde).. <tar ae 49,162 
WOENGUD peo as Winston-Saiem =e 126,475 
Pigs. t1) Ci tt peaeeh rn Louisburg #351525 2a 38 
eee Gastonis.s.5...-«..0he 87,531 
pS eee cae Gatesville... 252.4 5 
AM. 9 hye aie oes Robbinsville....... = 6,418 
Granbille.c. i. 5.2: oe ate Ae ty 
EE 2 Serer now Ba. 3 case ie 
Mswiinrd ss ss Greensboro......... 153,916 
IGA S575 cred ne fA’ Piitest <5, Bees ae Sane 5 
(2h 5) ) | ee ¥ 
Haywood.......... Waynesville phe io Mee 34,804 
Henderson......... Hendersonville. . . 26,049 


« 
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OHIO—Continued _ 


County 
Counties Seat 


Washington C. H.. 
“Columbus 3 p55). 5 


Scotland. ........- Laurinburg... ...... 3,2 A ~Wauseon,..2 6.05.0 
ha sip ata ehh Ss Albemarle 2,834|| Gallia....,.......-Gallipolis........... 


—’ NORTH CAROLINA— Continued 


County Popula- 
Counties. Seat tion 1940 


Guernsey........ _ Cambridge... ..... 
Hamilton... .;....% Cincinnati.......... 


Sere Seige Napoleon... ....5-<- 
DE eee ooh cqemeecne re we ee 


d gtegetetice Stubenville......... 
Mount Vernon...... 
Painesville... 2... S342 


Newark. ..aijoas 
deter wPettinger.........2- 

Barnes die Oe is inl ate 6 sin Valley City.........  17,814/| Lucas...,.........Toledo........ 
ai cfs cs Se ee Minnewaukan....... Hy) UB See 


- 4 
2 Langdon 
. .Elendale 


Pg arse ae 5 Sti; 
Ce + SPedoib i tees be 


Warr 
Washington 
Wayne 


vy: 
Brion Setciele ne Wood.............Bowling Green...... 
ee oahvic 6 sane seas ys ODDEN Sandusky. peo 


Pts shes pis OKLAHOMA 


16,315 


- 6,907,612 
Y 21,70 


Pi vlugton 

vie vie they 22,004 Garvin, tee owe, Pauls Valle: 

PAISDON. ole NP OO LAT Nenad ec JG. cn Chickasha Hb 
Medford 


MUBTIOPRUS (cco ove ss UY DDT LB | Greek ayes sak coe 
A ear ReMi Nass] oo 


. .Newkirk. 
. .Kingfishe 
Hobart. . 


Okemah 
ae City... 


Pawhuska 


County 
Seat 


.-Tishomingo......... 


OTT ee ee 
Pee UT) <0). 


a AS Se 


{ 
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PENNS YLVANIA—Continued 


: Sesto 
Seeren eacehsnans wSex Soe PSSNSm ONT AE ae eae tee wean iee: 
CRO on dub} WorMoawot os ik wWOoWEnwwoo~T oe 
Sekespraesngass SPESCEsekzes BSSREeecyeseens eed 
a 
BRBOOURREV EERE S ‘ 3 


Popula- County Popula- 
tion 1940 Counties Seat tion 1946 
15,960 || 'Clinton......... 2.5 Lock Haven........ 34,557 
47,084 || Columbia. .. Bloomsburg... ...... 51,413 
15,617 || Crawford... - Meadville: iv ise 71,644 
22,817 |) Cumberland . Carlisio?s tcacmesnic ee 74,806 
12,380 || Dauphin Harrisburg tae LTT ALO 
45,866 || Delaware .Media.. 310,756 
29,529 |) Bc... .. Ridgway 34,44) 
EY | Pai Se a Erie 180,889 
11,433 || Payette. .......... Uniontow: 200,999 
19,205, | Woresé. s.r... es Tionesta... . . 5,791 
47,318 |} Franklin... e054. Chambersburg. 69,378 
Be Hoy terol | oes. 25 SS, MeConnellsburg. ,67. 
$1,086 | ;Greene:... essen 5 Waynesburg. ....... 671 
12,384 || Huntingdon........ Hufttingdon......... 41,836 
21,668 || Indiana. .......... Indians’). oo. eee 79,854 , 
18,844 || Jefferson. . ..2..7.1 Brookville. ......... ,090 
65,914 || Juniata... ... oo a MEEREOWN.. \ cies ee 15,373 
14,826 || Lackawanna:...... Seranton. .. 2 i. 6s ck 301,243 
15,774 || Laneaster.........1 Lancaster... 02.165 ,504 
26,279 || Lawrence.......... New Castle... ...... 96,877 
244,159 || Lebanon........... Lebanon; 624k dense 72,641 
BONG) |i Dehigh . 4 elias Allentown. ......... 177,533 
41,502 || Luzerne........... Wilkes-Barre... ..... 441,518 
4 Lycoming.........Williamsport........ 93,633 
McKean . Smethpore.. oj... J as 56,673 
Mercer. - Meraer. are = 


Mifflin. 
Monroe. = 
Montgomery. : 

Montour. . Danville. . 
Northampton = aha ee Easton. . . 
ee eaberinna . Sunbury. 


. .Honesdale 
Westmoreland S 
Wyoming. 3 
Lees ee ete wees 


State total... .*. :\2, -igsocee a See 
BrIstol . v<'2< sh os: 2 tol 
,. Tee Bast Greenwich ae 
Newport. gee ae 46,696 
Providence... ..... Providence. ........ 550,298 
Washington........ West Kingston...... 32,493 
SOUTH CAROLINA oeeuee , 
State total. .. i... .55)sshils ast eee ,899, ; 
wAbpeville: .... sis -5 Abbeville’... Fee 221981 
AGT. 1. sia ate Alken... 220 c aa 49,916 
Allendale.......... Allendale. ....;.. 225 13,040 — 
ADIGETEOD. . 02). 0's sin ns Sole eet ane 88,712 
WSMTUDETE . .)-'4'5 > Jue Bamberg ;..;. <i yaeeae 18, 
Warnwell.;. : «0 see Barnwell..........5 20,138 
Penwiort.... 202 Beaufortz..2 =: oe . 22,087 
Berkeley’... -..'. 3.1... Moncks Corner. ... lone ft 
SSeOeN 3:42. . Pale Saint Matthews 16,229. : 
Charleston... ...Charleston 121,105 
Cherokee. . Gaffney 290 
Chester... Chester. 579 
Chesterfield Chesterfield 35,963 
Clarendon Manning 1,500 
Colleton. . Walterboro 26,268 
Darlingto: arlington........+ 45,198 
Aoaiss Ji iu aie ieee Dillons, Oe. ee ae 29,625 
Dorchester ree rk. Saint George....... ‘ 19,928 
Hadgefield: . 5.5... Bdgefield..: . ... s.teekad 17,894 
aigeld i... a. of Winnsboro.........- 24, i 
HIOTENCE. |. sew FBlorence) . 1.5,-'..6e cea . 70,582 _ 
Georgetown........Georgetown......... 26,352 
Greenville. .......- Greenville.......... 136,580 
Greenwood........ Greenwood 083 


Perry....,........New Bloomfield. .... 23,213 
Philadel de cae Philadelphia. ....... 1,931,334 
SRD. so 's%s =o aoa Milford. 3... one rt } 

SPORRED: 5 «06 5s sae ale Coudersport. ....... 18,201 

Sehuylkill......... Pottsville: <6 3. sent 228,331 

ig a Middleburg. ........ ee 

: Somerset, . 6.6.4 84,95 

Laporte. sis sae - 
Montrose. aes 33,893 
Wellsboro. . ...55 25. 10 
Lewisburg.......... 20,247 
Frankl... 3. .aeaen 5 
Warren, . ..<se puree 42,789 
Washington.,....... 210,852 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 3 ‘ 'TENNESSEE— Continued 
Coun Popula- | County 
Counties Sones tion 1940 Counties Seat : tio 
127,733 || Fayette. i. 5.2 5..-; Somerville... .. atta 3 
einer dg 52,463 || Wentress..... espns © Jamestown. ... 2... 148 
31,360 || Franklin.......... Winchester... 20. 233 
44-010) |)° Gibson ce fe. Prenton es sees 4 
ise Se eee 58,663.) Giles, cle.. 0. os Pasko eos ea a | 
GRAN Beri y esis es Rutledge sisson ; 
Greenery ine oe vtey Greenville. ......... 
642,961 || Grundy........... Altamontl.” 552): - ip 
42 || Hamblen.......,...Morristowm.,....... ; 
5,387 || Hamilton.......... CRS a... Ve 
19,648 |} Hancock.......... Sueedville.. 3-:..... li 
3,983 || Hardeman........ Bolivar ac nisls\.% adds 23 
; 10,241 || Hardin...) .......- Savannah......,... 17 
i 16,560 || Hawkins.......... Rogersville. ........ 288 
. Aberdeen 29,676 | Haywood.........-. Brownsville......... 27 
-Chamberlain........ 6,195 |} Henderson.........- ieee Sera gor via 19% 
eCannvalley......... Deb PFe EHS es a iy een Paris egreesse are 255 
.Belle Fourche......- 8,004 || Hickman.......... Centerville Leas cpeae 14 
.Mound.City........ 5,033) EROUBLORI: 7. = safes TSN etree Helio os te. 65 
.- Lake Andes.....-... 13,449 || Humphreys........ Waverly......-..-.; 4 2 
NPG AS 5. Jp) hd ee 28,955) |) J&CKSONE ncn one Gainesboro......... 15 
Pare Vermilion: 2..'.4 4... 9,592 || Jetlersoms... 6... i.» Dandridge... ....... 
..Watertown......... 17,014 || Johnsont yo... s. Mountain City...... 1 
MeiIntosh.......... 6.755 KOR SO x. co ai Kroxvillese: scr cias J 
GUISUOR Seiten aac teers 6,023 || Lake ae. Liptonyille: See 143 
Mitchell... ..-..: Ks 15,336 Lauderdale........ Ripley este ss so eae 24 4 
Webster i. ...--5 >.> 13,565 || Lawrence.......... Lawrenceburg....... 28.3 
Clear ‘Lake. . .2..0% 84501) duewis 2 le Hohenwald......... 55 
Timber Lake........ FE OG | Lea Coline Steere Fayetteville... .. 0... 277 
PAPTAOUL. Gils was Ls see 6,348: 1) Loudon], oi. oh... AOUd Ons 1s). : eae : 19.3 
WP SWICK choo. 2. e wiece 7,814 || MceMinn.......... Athens nce: <2 tee 302 
Hot Springs......... 5; MeNairy.......... Selmero ms. Araceae 20) 
Fauikton ......-.-. 5,168 |] Macon............ Lafayette... .. 5.2.0 14.4 
AVES ATER G's ois 2 nis yer 10,552|| Madison..........- JACKSON Snel sae 
MUGUEOS [obs ace i ya 3s 9,554) Mariome. 7. oy... Taspet.. Cpe tse ee 19,3 
TED Gin eos 8 eas 3,515 || Marshall Lewisburg... 20s 16. 
2 pigs Be lec ae 7, DO2 HP NEBAEY Wo. sis oss Golumbia.. te. tae 40 
iN 20) es Se ee ZAG -NOMeIgS A ot SS Deesturyws. ecees 6,5 
Alexandria.......... 5,400°1| Monroe.) 2. oo. Madisonville........ 
el Oa eae 3,010 || Montgomery... ....Clarksville.........: 
REEL CMa tatertay yo 3 rp sup 6,624 ji Moore 42% 5.55. <1. Dynen bre a oe 
Olvet..= eat. x. < 12,668 |}: Morgan. ..2 2.2... BTUDULE.: ii gees Nahe 
Sighmore.) ook ah4 oN ONHOR Hos. shee sare Union ‘Clty St ae 
AGOEKRS os. sss: F 1955 Hi OVertem .c c=. = pile . Livingston Diets ei alesse 
pe oeeReton Springs. . ATO 2s erry. 2 shee. aS ps -Aainden, a6 a 
IMMEO Gs fis. 6. hoe Sins 2.509 || | Pickett. sts Byrdstown ee 
De Smet. -...-. ams TO;SSE hl ROMS So. 36a Bento 26 hia -heeae 
ae NEAGIBOH Se). 8 fee 12,4123) Putnam. 2)... 0 Gookeville;.. 3b 5 
Deadwood.......... $9093: dtUea ee aa oes BY GORE Sieh ats tear 
Ganton= on)... 28... = LS UUZE RT Roane. fin occa ss Kingston. 22c. aes 
PCERNETOGL 2 6.5.02 +c oss 5,045 || Robertson. ........ speeded boas Eh Aes 
Delemmie ee Risse S553 9,793 || Rutherford. ....... Murfreesboro....... 
i SEC eS Nae ern 8,353 COTE eto eatin Huntsville..~ . 3. sa 
MAIOHETShy isis ss. + 8,880 || Sequatchie......... Danlaps os 22% 0 hae 
AS MOO ea O FSR IN SE WICL Casa. dwar tes Sevier ili bie </eal S 
mewWhite River. ....... SA OF Kpnelby clo ome ace Memphisc.. ini 
= SL Pe ts BE 6,836 |) Smith.o.......... ae Me ate ee 
Mane es DEUS es acts on ote Poe eer Wea Me avis tae KOMROMEEY cae io. oe eee 
=e landreau.......... i 1 te ee Sas a ee Blountville bees eee 
t “Bennington ane eS Rapid City......... 23,799 |] Summer 2s... os. Gallatine s <3. Goce 
RERIGSSS yew aie eo). PRISON Meer irks wt 6,585) Elpton !..%. <.355 8 Sn Covington.......... 
: Dotter ete Sess S$ Gettysburg......... 4,614 || Trousdale... 00... Hartewilles .22. 02% 
Ptoperts. . ac... Stssetony. 2... £5;8875| MICO Geshe ces Se ek. Ja Rae 
Woonsocket... ...... 5,754 || Union... .......... Maynardville....... 
oles BREE Ot a8 SS Gi eae 7,155 NOt ay SIMMER 2 es nee 
PRGUNGEIG Gi So... 12,527 || Warren. ses... MoMinnville. 2. ...55 
WORE EIAITS <). . 1,959 || Washington......_. JONEeSHOLG!, 5.5 Ie 
(Ohobkri:\\ RR eae y 2,068 7] WVRYNO. osn.ce ce a Waynesboro........ 
Winner. . .- Kioto ae Santas Wn eee 
APROU Meh: = iss ty 2: S270 AMSON: Soc. oG |. 
BAO NG soa 21 BEG WWUBOM, . oc. cyan 
(ay) een 
MIBPIECOM so. ss eee 
| D119) =)! 
TENNESSEE 
(ahi ids ik OO an 
: Shelbyville... 2... 
PIMOS ei. hw are 
Meee MUOWAIO, oe. ke ae 
Blount. Oh ae Maryville... 00... 6. 
BEPAGIC UA cose: Cleveland... ...... 
- Campbell, . : Peet AREBDOLOS), . 6... se 
Reon ay ak Plee Woodbury. <... 0... 
er eine cee euuntiog don 
€ ae ae 2 Eizabethton 
paenera «---.-.-AShland City 
‘Chester... 2.2... . .Henderson....:..... 
; 48 Claiborné.. Mame aise WEASEWOLLS Gis 2-s 3. Ula 
Soke RSet gle wine Col yt SS a es 
nee Rares aa ROMER DOLUS Sc ccs alas 
Shh adh deck id So. Rik ete ett 
 Crossvilie. 
BSNVINC. 2... 
+sss..,..Decaturville 
L Memitenviies... 02s: Sn ene 


Ean --Charlotte.......-.. on.  Galdechin a et oem 
Burnet 


wy “ 
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TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
Popula- Count 

tion 1940 Counties Seat ‘4 tion 1990 
0 re Boerns. asec se 5 
MRGNOE YS oy ec Sk Sarita =, Hate teeiee ty 
Eas «CF stares Clairemont......... 3,413 
Tn Oe eens Kerrville: $75 4aspeae 11/650 
Kimble ~3 C1G0. 5 anya na 5,064 

MSCS TRUEST Siac « Guttirie: (oe yer ee ‘066 * 

PRONTO Fe ho aan 78 Brackettville........ 4,533 
4: Kingsville... 2.2.04) 13,344 
NOSE eos Ht 25tcs 10, 
ey eee eee 
if int See Spe ere * 
Lampasas...... 4 
LaSalle. . i 


Lavaca. 
nee 7. . 
Leon... 
Liberty . . 

Limestone. ... 
Lipscomb. 
Live Oak 


AI O% aly Peta oe i 
MREIN Seve hae se ee 
Poa Ae ee a ae 
MeCulicch.” 
MeéLennan.. 
MeMullen......... 
Ma@GISOD. . 50:2 suic ce 
REGARD, a9 ed%.0 oy 
gs ae Fee 
DERSORE < O Foca a oe Ss 
Matagorda........ 
Maverick... ....... 
DEBOING 24.55 oe nd 
Se eee 
Midland 
Milam. . ‘ 
Mills Goldthwaite. . < 951 
Mitchell. Colorado City 12,477 
: Montague. Montague. . 5 
a IE eg a - f Montgomery. . . Conroe. . 23,055 
qo eer Sees Se 2 i MEBOPGE . s,s. aks Dumas. 461 
a> ee ba =s'eee ; Morris. ...........Daingerfield 9.810 
nt te ee ees * ETN Se ee Matador...... ‘ 
Mees 2 at oe 20, Nacogdoches Nacogdoches........ 35,392 
or eee ee WAVArTO............ CORIGAA IS Jen 51,308 
jee ee Newton. .:........Newh@lou, = oon 13,700 
ee See BYORI - 2¢-+-2>) + A 17, 
Were ew oe oe i MW) INMIGCOS. 5 io es cus Corpus Christi...... 92,661 
Pests 22 a pie eS | 
Sere Oldham. ..... ....,. «+,« V@ZA,s aan) sane 7385 
POE 26% sete Orafige...........- OTHERS, oo ee 17,382 
SS a eee 8,378 oy Sane Se aa aa 22,513 
EE Panola arth 22,51 
Vey eee 20,48: 
fee 5,890 
eines ap sate 8,185 _ 
bite EW ae zac 5,678 20,635 
aceite et ee € a qj oe 54,265 
tne CHEY.. ae sine 1,193 2 gee 
G arte , 
7,185 
tf 
291769 
8,006 
10,383 
_ 1,289 
25,710 
7,051 
18,903 
51,023 
vine i 1898 
Ss sf ROUREOME 320.55 Gc are San Augustine. .... g Mas %, : 
peti s = Saarehall® bs: 50,900|| San Jacinto........ Coldspring... .,.-.-. 9,056 
beet  Chanminge nds. +% 6 1,873|| San Patricio.......Sinton............. 28,871 
PE fo ss = eee ee San Sabs...:....... Ban Saba... yee ees eae 


SS Se eae: 7 Lo neonpg eet Saver 


Wealoaia Throckmorton. ..... 


a 6 Mount Pleasant..... 19,228 
49}|'Tom Green........San Angelo 
SETee pass. 3, fe 15,9) ee sea AN), cuales yee 
PEPIDIGY, , oso eo ayeet Groveton... . <4 4 <0 
See eee Woodville.......... 
Bias aides fee Gilmer s wii aes ee 
MMtOBE ares iia ins. noe 
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TEXAS—Continued 
3 County Popula- 
Counties Seat tion 1940 
Wvpildentess fo 2k: Uvaldemiantenusn ote. 13,246 +222 eee - Clintwood. , ..- =.=. 
Val Verde.......-: Del Bios aes oe 15,453 || Dinwiddie... ....-.Dimwiddle...- --. +. 
Van Zandt......... Canton winGinie <n oe 31,155 || Elizabeth City..... 
MSY ta) 9 age Reverie VACtORI 2 once Sik > = ,741 || Essex.............Tappahannock..... 
WUAIRETVisicas pms Huntsville. se... 2.8 19,868 || Fairfax............Fairfax...........- 
WO RILOT eC NS2 cs ipis ococe Hempstead......-.. 10,280 || Fauquier...........Warrenton.......... 
BUY EM Gh sas i asprotcacrstene Monahans.......... .b7D || Ployd...........--Bloyd....5.. 5.00. 
pease meton Soe Brenham. jo. 6's 25,387 || Fluvanna.........- 
ae eT pe 20 7 eA aR 45,916 bate ati mite a 
Wharton Br ielaecee ae barton. TE 36,158 || Frederick......-... C 
wih eeler 2% F555; 0/360 Asrs WVECIER ty) cs) « oe) oe POAT TGR or ene 0 2 soe) Pearisburg 
Wichita. . s.0 0. = Wichita Wells. 925 04x 73,604 || Gloucester......... Gloucester 
Wilbarger sc. 8 520% PWEENOD! he seit AS os 20,474 ||Goochland......... Goochland.......... 
WAAC Yak es ae Raymondville,...... 13,230 ||Grayson...........Independence....... 
Williamson. ....:.. Georgetown........ 41,698 || Greene. ........-.- 
GO Ta Kibet iale oid Floresville.......... 17,066 || Greensville........Emporia........... 
Winkler: s) Fa S.@2 aint) Sean Sere eae 141 || Halifax... ........- 
BEM erie a hidieoe! Pisa OBGALUE Sor cs io ope 19,074 || Hanover........... E 
WOOO hate Beast ges Gijash 70702) 0 ape 24,360 ||Henrico........... Richmond. 
(EMO BUI 0 Bestia ye Ted 00s beeen Seat ee sD | AELOMEY: Wa ci «cx Skala Martinsville 
RUE ee ate an 2 GUANA C07 s2i5;5 0. 19,004 || Highland.......... Monterey. . 
BADGE cite sesic'- tts A824 SPW SE FR ea Ie SR OPS 3,916 ras of Wight....... Isle of Wight........ 
avala..........-. Crystal ONG. Se ei Sate 11,603 || James.City.......- Williamsburg . 
King and Queen... . King & Queen C.H. 
King George....... King George 
550,310 King William. ...-.. King William 
ap ag ea leat a a Ae 5014 || pancaster.......... Lancaster 
18°83 || Lee...-.----..---- Jonesville. 
ROUGOUR Aoi 2ijs08 ore 
29,797 |! Fouisa 
pie Lunenburg.......52 
is... .... |... Farmington. 15,784 || Madison.........-. 
Duchesne.......... Duchesne..... PARTS | rs aS dado perp 
Clive erie poner Castle Dale. O02 He tacicses 4 ieee Ss 
Panguiteh. . 5,253 Woieamory Geta 
ee ae RO 34S ane IE 223 56 3 eee 
7392 INGISON |), sses ees we 
2'561 New aout Sects ble label p ENG EER EMLEM 0) src eat 
4 OrolK 2.0... ... -FOFtSMOUUn.. . > 4. ors 
eat Northampton......Eastville........... 
“Junetion... 2/203 a Fclostareege ya - |. teathsville..:. 553 
“Randolph: 2'028 ne way 2.48 > (Nottoway: 2. otc gee 
. Salt Lake C QTLG281 aes iol oo Seaeae oe kee 
Fait Patrick. ou. 5... 3h. SOU REGs ee ie seme 
12°112 Pittsylvania........Chatham........... 
8°714 Powhatan... .......Powhatan: ......... 
9'133 Prince Edward... ..Farmville........... 
9'898 Prince George......Prince George....... 
57.382 Prince William.....Manassas........... 
75 Princess Anne’... ..Princess Anne..:.... 
ett pn ee ye Cae 
ichmond-)) 7c:. 2. WAPSBe Co. Jo. \ce 
56,714 RGRNOKEG &72.7, nn eeOMc er | ae eee 
peexnoeee Se es eee 
ockingham 
359,231 i russell . | -.)-fiettahanons oe 
Middlebury... 1... 17,944 Stott cada day oo Gate Clix, | Bem yae 
Bennington and suena Sheds ey Woodstock.......... 
Manchester....... 22,286 || Smyth. ........... Marion oC horas ee 
Saint Johnsbury... .. 24,320 Saetamibeon, aaa nd 
eat ee JAR ee by Sos Spotsylvania.......Spotsylvania..... 
Saint Albans........ Beers noun. 25 )c SMR Ree oars 
North Hero......... 
Chels :_ Se 
CLS Sy Ne eee 
INGO Sa ore thee proes awal 
se FRMBIBRG os Washington... ae 
Newfane.........! O7'REO [Wi eee ene 
Woodstock. ........ 7,862 |) Wythe. ........... Wytheville... 
pVonker (Guus Ton pteepaia ets 
VIRGINIA Independent Cities = «© 
Satotarel vite Sot. 3 Ae at aes cer al tide keto eae 
x ee ee A PIREGI AED, '.j dari. chesney Nee 
peer. Rc Charlottesville Saas 24,652 || Buena Via aR Ee oloees SRE 5 Sr 
Alleghany .... 2... GCovington.......... 22.6851) Ghavlottesville. \j0)'" ire oe ae eee 
PAO AS ih ida y's s,s ROGle Ge fee. > 8496 | elitton Borge. . saeco uae ae eee 
PAM ENBY. o. O ek AMEN, co\ce cok: LOL ITS | bOaiville: ou. 40 Sk eee ee Se 
eentoe Dee ewes Appomattox........ 9,020 || Fredericksburg......................0 
SE aNooton | | BP OO Hem ne eee eee 
. rust. ead *y Staunton Be esis oo: BU ORO ame bGE oa 7 pan cs Pane oem 
7 Ao aoe PMISPMOES: ics. c. . . .7, LOH Onewellsnr-n eon Gee aon eee ee 
‘Bedford Metin weedrord.,..........° 29687 || bynchburg:... yet ee 
REE ines. 5 6 Peet Ssh s | > 
Se ah mies he MINGRNEE. we oe SA ace ome cbgiyd agate PSS 
MEVSEHOGHING: 20.1 IS Be eet eee eer rae 
Sheesa kh ssik GOUNAG ns eek co wen eet ent Aionsle ee 
Usuerinetam Piast eae 
MEMBUDUNE. se sie 
Be Green...... 
22 ECG Ca 
~ Charles City........ 
.. Charlotte C. ar bet 
Chesterfield...a..... 
Se AGEC VININGS) ss a we 
“Sub OFS) Cie i 
LYt/0\) 7]: er 13,365 i 
.Cumberland........ 7,505 |, hema 19 eon 


. 
7 


See 


=} 


WASHINGTON 


County Popula- 

Seat tion 1940 

2 SMa Roe ig = Saracen 1,736,191 

6,20 

Phat ABOU. ett bart wil 8,365 

StH, SAE OUROLS 5 acaba 3 bs 12,053 

. Wenatchee.......... 34,412 

.Port Angeles........ 21,848 

. Vancouver.../.....: 49,852 

5,549 

40,155 

8,651 

4,701 

6,307 

3,383 

14,668 

53,166 

a See Coupeville. ......... 6,098 
_. eae Port Townsend...... 8,918 
a Seattle. .o.05.2...... 604,980 
sco Se Port Orchard. ...... 44,387 
ONE ey eS Milensbure. 2.35. Ace 20,230} 
re a, < Goldendale. ........ 11,357 
Ln ae Chehalis 41,393} 
11,361 

11,603 
lS yee Okanogan. ...... 24,546) 
RUMEN: » ino nied South Bend......... 15,928 
eter osc as ewer aii co: 2.4 2 fe 7,156 
~ oa as PRRODAE, ¢,, > aN a's kes 182,081) 
os fee Friday Harbor. 3,157 
Prenewe. su. =. MOUNE Vernon. .: ... 37,650 
Lae Stevenson...... 4,633 
ae Everett ee ee 88,754 
ae Spokane............ 164,652 

i ORAM a an 2 wt ade & 19,275 

.Olympia. .. . 37,285 

.Cathlamet. 4,286 


. Walla Wall 
A 60,355 
27,221 


30,547 || Marinette. . . 


99,019 || Monroe 
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WISCONSIN—Continued 
County Popula- 
Counties Seat tion 1940 
PABUEAMOs oy 555 aso » ABDIRNOL ee ameter 21,801 
PMO oc S65 ek Barton, fe tna ales 4,289 
BSyHeld yi isi. ss. Washburn. ......7.. 15,827 
eee Green Bay... oi san 15,827 
Col Sarees. IMS. «5. Kee a 16,090 
Burnett. 2o.4:..... Grantsburg......... 11,382 - 
GMI 6 ia ies «so cc! ys sO 17,618 
Chippew shippewa Falls, ..., 40,70 
Clark.... Neillsville...... 33,972 
Columbia Portage. .... 3k 32,517 
Crawford. . .Prairie du Chien 18,328 
BNI. setae cee Madison...... 130,660 
BAOGHO 12 Ae. wi os Juneau,..... 28 | 
BORE 2G. sie. Sturgeon Ba 19,095 § 
PIOUBIOS 2565005. 5. uch Superior:. 2.42 jjeeee 47,119 
BARMIOT tend, ok au ale Menomonie......... 27,375 4 
Bau Claire......... Painghid. 5..u.yc oe tee 46,999 
TP EVOPENCO. 206 vba es ws FPlorencé: « -. 5 5 ee 177 t 
Fond du Lac....... Fond du Lac..... 62,353 . 
Worest.. .2...)-. 1... .Cesnigen eee 11,805 i 
Grant... 2. ~. Lancaster. .... 0,639 
Green - Monroe 4 tau0 sneak 23,146 « 
Green Lake........ Green Lake......... 14,092 : 
ee eT Dodgeville. ...... 2.4 20,595 : 
1h SE ram = Tels oe Sh Pe 10,049 
PBGEBOD.. 2 occ... 2. Black River Falls.... 16,599 E 
Jeflerson:.......... Jefferson 8,868 y 
PURER. oy. a one ce Mauston , 
Kenosha... . . Kenosha 
Kewaunee. ........ 
La Crosse 
Lafayette 
} Langlade. 
Lincoln. 


Manitowoc... 
Marathon... 


Marquette 
Milwaukee 


erie IpRb Pe pak oe 
NIA pil Ce a ae ee 5 
La os BAR Maeee a2. 1,901,974 || Outagamie........ 
Pei k.... Ail 08) Re Na be 19/869 a eee ht he rot uy ees 
. PIN .. oy eee 5 + DUR eee r 
ee ee ne, esi Sete ai ieiare, cata 28% che Ellsworth «2.111 21471 
wise” «' “Sutton....-........ ¢ +3 - ahben Sees a LES ae 
Sect. Welnburg ..« 06: 2.2 4 Portage. ..........Stevens Point!.2 7) iy 
eae Se aiinihen BE Brloe.-=¢ 1.0.7 ° enllige a ene 18,467 
ates 0). Grantaville......... 3 Racine. 2.05... 1... dea OBs GSE eae 
mts. Shem e..: eh oaeaen Richland. °°... .../Richland Genter.. 20,381 
- OS SOS 6) CS ee ree i Sak 7 eee tio eae : 
| a Pe West Union......... Rusk. 0002. .02 Ladysmith 17-787 ‘ 
St. Croix. ..Hudson. i 
12,0481] Sauk... Baraboo 33,700 
381520 || Sawyer. . Hayward 54 
Romney .... 12.974 || Shawano. Shawano 35,378 
pee. New Cumberland... 31,572/| Sheboygan. Papel ors oh eaet 
a aan 3 pies aoe zs eg ' 
vee Pee Nei oe meets Trempéaleai. + soos WHItEhSID cee 24,381 
ee. 2 Clarksbpurg. 3,434: 29.3 10 
Shell tak 45.108 
Washburn ......... hel Pe bn 2, 
ie Washington........ West Betid) 7. oem 430. 
67.768 || Waukesha......... Waukesha.......... 62,744 
94354 || Waupaca.......... Waupaca........... 34,614 
68.683 {aera Reteht Aas eer oo oie ig eee arene 
. CBAZOA 3/5/05 a, 5 fe: )s ME ee fi 
pe ood. = bk « hae eee Wisconsin Rapids... 46 
fie DERE Kee - : WYOMING 
2 PRS age Williamson... ....... 40.8021; State total... . .....\: skate =e eee 
PES 3 Morgantown........ 51,252|| Albany............Laramie..... 
fete ws oes Cin hs ene nay 13,577 Big Horn... ° >...) Basinte).o-eeeeee 
oe ee ee Berkeley Springs... . 8,743 Gillatte” Sia. 
: Summersville PATO Tene Oe honor ce ae ; x 
Mr a Serra eos ae 24.0701! Carbon........... .Rawling 
'884|| Converse.......... Douglas.=... -t.-aeee 
io Peete Uae Sundance....5...... 
at, Lae Lander ys... s5 aa eee 
Sieher tees sole = SR WOOK rhc ec tate wt OMS UI OBNEN . 5). 2 2 aie ate Torrington 
fein isos s WIDMEAG ee ee. | FEO” >t Hot Springs......... Thermopolis........ 


20,409 
19,919 
13,173 


United Stotee! Pbpdetons Special Censuses 


Special Censuses Since 1940 
Source: Bureau of the Census ~ 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


¢ Popula- is ; 
City or other area Year|. tion Gity or other area | 
SPIGHSDUNS -(<. 0st Fie 
m 
Alabama tOWD:: : 2 sae eee a ss 1945 3,927 Peeves 
Arizona’ Redding... 
asa Grandes sprite we. 1946 2,706 Redlands..... 
Coolidge town). kG-gt<e- ss = - 1945 3,300 Redondo Beach. 
California Redwood City. . 
Alameda : 89,906}| Richmond...... 5 
AHO Sie ok. Son's 14,873|| Rio Vista township...........- 
Alhambra, 44,013 Maverbamikcs= st! i.e eae eit oie npalg 
Anaheim 12,658 Riverside. <5) 4..<caetew cman = « 
Antioch 7,255 Roseville a2... 5.155 Weeeeeea lean 
Arcadia 15,524 MaAcramentor, 625 Psaige es. we «ne 
Auburn 4,153 RNASE Ak DD enn eee 
Bakersfield 32,807 San Anselmo town,...........- 
Beaumont 16 San Bernardino. .............- 
Dele for 13,742 Sant Bruno: 2 outa eee tre 
Benicia township..............- 1944 10,028 San Buenaventura........-...+ ; 
Benicia city (only)........... 1944 $368) can, Carlos..2 acy.ieae Were eee ele 1a | 
CABLE SRE 2 eae a 1944] 100,024|| San Diego.......:.1..4.+...-- 36 
FSGS a 3151 2 01 Fag a 1945 28,217|| San Diego County, *| 
SEVER eee cas Pale ses oH 1946 3,813 (unincorporated area)........ 10, 
Sls Sal Coan pee 1943 53,899|| San Fernando...............-. i 
PMID INE. Fee oo. wa | 1944 17,39 San Francisco County.......... ; 82 
COPS EAE ES ene oe 1944 11,08) San: Gabriel: 925,...5: fetes cee as 74 
(ODA) 5 Ey see ee ar 1946 POSTE Ten SANSeOR ich ok ea iteptemn seietenee teats Pal 
Os Re 1944 23,460 Wan Fone. 2. Vee cae Mei s ia ce ; & 
1944 3,940 San Leandro; i. caudate accis ) 
2,828 San Luis Obispo: :-<2i. snes Sse i 
26,022 Sal Mateo. - 52-0 py encuusice 4 
9,146 San Ratael sso... Secse oe ee 4 
25,382 Santa Ana........ “ht 
12,360 Santa Barbara & 
11,666 Santa Cruz 
6,630 Santa Maria 


i 


Boe 


3,175 Santa Rosa. 
11,141 Sausalito. 
t se 16,624 Seal Beach. 
El Segund: ae 5,625 elm.) Vuln A acct no eee 
Escondido Elsi 5,930 Silveyville township sl east eS 
4,279 Solano County: ¢s9 4 AGewks on 


‘ 
4 
4 


JSUT SER Cee Sate ee 1946 3,662 Stockton..... “a fa tpea, Heenen ae 
2 OE RS Sieg, Seo eee 1945 63,672 Suisun township............... | 
Pamiertone ent 2 ets). 2... 1946]. 12,173]} Sunnyvale... 2.2.0.0 00 o. ' 
(SST Se a er, eae ae 1944 9,319 "ETACY..<,. oh ww hs Sate ae | 
(ESS AA, : Se ae ee 1946 S5388 i RAPE es.) oer eee te ) 
Glengale ene tn o3 Pek ek... 1946 96,495 Terioek:-* . 72S eee eee 4 
A8 ha cos WG se Aare 1946 9, Ukiah. - 222 SSS rh aes SS . 
oP SEPA WEHOPNe 2. 1943 TOM 1 Sie pian ae 2s pce es eee 
MUHMWALM Ty ide cle ca nan 1945 8,243 Vacaville township. ........... 
(SECC CR Ra Oe 1946 2,885]| Vallejo township... -.....5...-. 
JOD eh Se La ke ee 1946 3,321 Vallejo city (ouly) Spach ie ase 
Wermosa Beach. ..2........... 1944 95507). — Whittier. ¢ Seam wee ao 
BM OE iS cy . ty apes ders 2's 1946 4,875)| Ilinois 
‘Huntington Beach............. 1946 5,137 Geneva township.............. 
pee Endo. 2... Poem tf 1946 2,553 Geneva city (only).......... 
_ Inglewood. . 1944 37,912|| Maryland 
. Laguna Beach 1945 6,524 Westernport town. ............ 
La Mesa. 1945 6,486 bare 
r Larkspur. . 1945 ,549 AGrian: 2s = 5. 
Lindsay . 1946 5,137 Chelsea village 
Livermore....... hid 3,622 Ecorse townshi 
Lodi ahs 13,118 Allen Park ue (only) 
Lompoc 5,844 Egelston township....... 
cone Beach . . 241,109 Bssexyille. . 0... 0: 
Los Angeles 1,805,687 Fruitport township. . 
_ Los Banos 6 2,770 Gratiot township...... 
Lynwood 15,276 Eigmel Park... -. asin 
SS een ne 9,223 TnRBGeh. |. {ae Pee eries 
ied Beach 9,290 Muskegon County............. 
anta 3,215 Miugkewon (ODLY) Poise ans: 
Marysvili 12,741|| -_ Muskegon township (only) 
Rare Nate ee tie ak ets os i uskegon town 
Menlo Park 3 Norton towns ~ . . ieee fed 
ereed. 13,229 HROMETS OUBY Oe 4h ele 8 
a re. town eae Romulus township Se aeRO erE Rn 
F Oy. ak township........... 
Montebeilo 13,144 Shelby township... ag here teh eos 
PEPerOy ieace Se oes eu, pss Swe 
a aylor, township: |. oye. OS. 
Nationai City 17,654 an Buren SOW nAnID a sees 5 
N es 5,015|/| Montana 
shee ort Beach 9,396)| . Billings, District 2............. 
ou 3,869 Billings city (only). ......... 
- BS ses 3,457|| North Carolina 
akland.. . 400,935 Barling ton. \2'e kha oes 
Mor i 5 te eon ae towne tek erst 
i Min STONY ess Fae: Meee ok 
“Oxnard, ; 18'070| Mia 
r ‘ ariemont village............ 5 
pepie, Grove ,708|| Pennsylvania "i 
Palm Eptings ,213 Baldwin townshi 
Palo Alto 18,261} Cambria towns D. 
eerste. : : 98,279]| Cass township. 
as oe — ie j 6,364 Jenner township. : 
Yok ser 9,559 Johnsonburg borough 


10,678|| Turtle Creek borough... 
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| Popula- Pp - 
lyear ) tion | City or other area ~ | Year ‘lost 
H ] || Washington ae c= 
>| Benton County... 


BE ry 8 oY i944! 7 
BEQORS WHO ss ae eee hee 1944 0 oes 
PRS akccie vial 2's eS Ee | 1944 2,548 

eS... 30 aS | 1946] 17,498 


1946! 3,474 


Western Hemisphere Census Planned for 1950 


m Halbert L. Dunn, Chief of the Vital Sta- | population, it is planned to “have the census in- 
S Division of the Bureau of the Census, an- |} clude agriculture, livestock, forest resources, pro- 
ed (April 3, 1946) a simultaneous census of | duction, distribution of crops, trade in’ food 
countries of the Western Hemisphere wouid | products, nutrition, sanitation, Shelter, standards 
Bdertaken in 1950. In addition to a count of | of living and ‘teaching. - 


Reproduction Rates of U. S. Population 


res show the number of daughters born per generation for every 1,000 women born during the 
Ing generation. (Statistics based on samples of the returns of the Censuses of 1940 and 1910. 
rural figures for 1910 sample adjusted to the 1940 classification.) 


ALL CLASSES WHITE NONWHITE 
A AND SUBJECT |1935 to/1930 to{1905 to/1935 to/1930 to/1905 to/1935 to/1930 to/1905 to 
1940 | 1935 | 191 i940 | 1935 | 1910 | 1940 | 1935 | 1910 
REPRODUCTION 
a RATE : 
Tnited States......... 978 984 | 1,336 | 957} 972 | 1,339 | 1,137 | 1,074 | 1,329 
EES ech rab ae 726 747 | 937| 731 756 | 977 702 684 | 558 
Sf AR 1,150 | 1,150 | 1,499 | 1,146 | 1,150 | 1,516 | 1,210 | 1,193 | 1,402 
i hacen Pate 1661 | 1,632 | 21022 | 1572 | 1/566 | 2.007 | 2:058 | 1,916 | 21084 
heastern States...| °794 | °828| 1,120 | °797| "835 1,134} '746| ‘703 | ‘606 
h Central States..| 944 | 942 | 1308 | 952] 953 | 1/324 833 751 | 714 
h 1,182 | 1,197 | 13614 | 1,154 | 1,197 | 11687 | 1,253 | 1,195 | 1,476 
74 764 | ‘72 766 | (874 | ‘67S 
1,211 2 1,591 | 1,222 | 1,272 | 1,668 | 1,189 | 1,190 | 1,456 


OSS REPRODUC- 

TION RATE 
ited States : . 

eae soe | ase | E388 | di8 | 588 | 1S | aah | Seb | Bate 

fal-nonfarm.......... +29 +956 : : . 5 , 

“ oe eer eee 1,878 1,844 | 2,663 1,751 1,745 | 2,538 2,549 2,366 | 3,365 

xxtheastern States... 881 919 | 1,476 881 922 | 1,488 914 862 | 1,054 


1,375 | 1,42 ; ; ? ; 
RPATEN aes kids who clave 2'071 | 2'059 | 3.131 | 1.894 | 1,943 | 31003 | 2,539 | 21353 | 3.465 
attics os. 1 1,057 | 1,603 | 1,479 | 1,041 985 | 1.453 | 11520] 1.532 | 2,447 
I 


5 gross and net reproduction rate (per 1,000)—Gross: all races, 1,224; white, 1,180; nonwhite, 1,564. 
tall Traces, 1,144; white, 1,111; nonwhite, 1,362. 
i946 reproduction rate (per 1,000)—-Gross, 1,451. Net, 1,363. 


Estimated Number of Families With Children 
‘a Source: Bureau of the Census; data are foré 1940 
4 Families With Specified Number of Children 


All Jj 
Families| None 1 . 4 5 or more 
34,948,666/32,967,853| 1,944,858 

6| 31,446,345) 2,978,402 


_ Age of Children 
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. 1... |34,948,666/17,096,792| 
| 134/948'666|16,478,256 4 

34'948'666|15,931,514| 7,562,545 
34'948'666|15.478,956) 7,623,842 
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Orth Central States..| 1,045 1,044 1,626 1,047 1,050 1,637 1,044 943 1,197 ° 
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242 United States—Population, Marital Condition; Father of the Yee ry 
Marital Condition of U. S. Civilian Population | 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and i 


Married |Widowed|Divorced| Single Married | Widowed 


Census Year — 
; Single 


1,896,900} 580,400! 11,667,700) 27,194,540) 4,892,600 
1,745,213] 428,073} 10,229,306) 23, 243) 4,023,372 
1,549,164] 207,663} 8,772,732 ,210, 1399,662 
1,274,388] 135,203] 8,091,249). 15,852,011] 2,705,990 


1,270,950} 2,357,821) 247,595 55,713 953,806] 2,398,144) 652,663 

1,104,877} 2,050,407] 200,734 26,689), 825,258) 2,039,181) 507,961 

1,083,472| 1,749,228) 189,970 20,146 823,996] 1,775,949) 459,831) 
* : 


318,253 365,976 32,228 5,692 123,541 328,869 58,172 
80,023 100,746 8,410 93 18,912 69,514 10,002 
106,375 89,432 7,032 813 17,925 56,727 10,407 


Note: Other classes include Mexican, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and all others. 
- “The following data relate to persons 15 years old and over: 

White males—44,774,140; single, 14,807,500; widowed, 1,896,900; divorced, 580,400. ; 
White females—44,518,920; single, 11,667,700; married, 27,194,540; widowed, 4,892,600; divorced, | 
In 1944, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, there were 41,260,000 ma 
52.300,000 females who were 14 years old and over, Of the males 9,320,000 were single; 29,690,0, 
married, and 2,250,000 were widowed or divorced. Of the females, 12,630,000 were single; 32,850,0, 
married; 6,820,000 were married or divorced. 
The number of families in the United States in 1940 was 35,124,380; in 1944, the estimated — 
* was 37,040,000. In'1940, the families included 29,762,800 with a male head, and 5,361,580 with @ 

head. White families in 1940 numbered 31,845,220; non white, 3,279,160. The population, 14 years si 
over, in 1940, in private households was 98,024,916, of whom 48,621,998 were males, and 49,402, 9gge 


females. WARITAL STATUS OF U. S. CIVILIAN POPULATION BY STATES (1940 CENSUS) 
Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and OU 


Single | Married |Widowed |Divorced Married |Widowed[DO0 


a 


States 


Single 


Alabama...... Tete 291,246 603,014 36,637 6,936) 232,468 
Arizona,.........- 6,60: 3 817 4,146 34,97 
438,08 0 8,054 


California........ 
Colorado........- 
Connecticut...... 
Delaware..... see 
ia. Columbia, . 


moehtucky. .. 52 4... 
Louisiana......... 


issouri..... mate 


‘New Jersey....... 
New Mexico 


SOTEBONY Font we se 
Pennsylvania... .. 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina. ... 
uth Dakota...:. 


,53 
Rishnei (orcs a 6,944 58,360 3608 


Se 16,376,595|30,191,087| 2,143,552 


; Figures cover the whole population, including civilian ; 
Of the married males 104,936 were 15 to 19 aioe old, as compared to 713,940 married fem: 


those ages. SNES SERS meee ee Ss 
American Father of the Year 


made a ‘‘come back’? was named for 1946. © 
Austin, Burlington, Vt., chief United Sta 
| ing: EN eit hear er Nations, was named 
tary figure, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in charge | for contributing pape nh onic 
ture,’ ” the official theme of the 1947 Fa 


United States—Population, Male and Female by States and Cities 243 


U. S. Population, Male and Female, by States 
Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
Ail Classes White All Classes 


White 


Male Female Male Female States Male Female Male Female 
1,399,901) 1,433,060] 926,996] 922,101 ||Nev....| 61,341] _48,906| 67,9841 46,046 
258,170} 241,091] 219,958] 206,834 ||N. H.1.| _244'909| _946'615| 244'608| 24n'sas 
744/238] 721/846 || N: J.°!.| 2,069,159] 2,091'008 5 
546 i 


74 

14,4 
5 1455, : 8 582 907,906) 876,196 
1,415,169} 1,353,813 || Wis....} 1,600,176] 1,537,411 TGS eee 1,525,559 
556,157} 550,170 || Wyo... 135,055} 115,687 132,782! 113,815 


288.975] "251/493 
656.667} 6401957 


Total/66,061,592/65,607,683|59,541,380/58,850,660 


POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, OHIEF CITIES 
White Cities Total i White 
100,000 or 

Male Male 


More Female Female 
; t . Minneapolis. : 257,828] 231,726] 255,373 

Mites - 62,864 . 35% Y Newark... 215,920] 191,749) 191,785 
Ga. é 2,95 5 . 56,940 0] 54,827 


N. Bedford.. , 
New Onleans|_ 254977 
127,420 cs 81, Yew Orleans ,27d 
ase i 73 x 360,55 5 New York. . |3,676,293 
188 72,042 || Norfolk, Va. 9 
Oakland.... 
Okla. City. . 

Omah 


Philadelphia 
PittSburgh. . 
Portland... . 


Spokane.... 
Springfield. . 
Syracuse... . 
Tacoma.... 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 


927 ; 
Wits 72,607 
we 1 88,976 83,068 


American Mother of the Year 


_ Source: The Golden Rule Foundation Mothers’ Committee; 60 East 42nd St., New York City ; 

I ie Mother is selected annually from nominations sent to, the Golden Rule PR ce et 

i eT Caunitice The choice is based on these requirements; she must be a slices i. mo er. 
Posed by the character and acllererigeee of oe pat atrs pr reap paeree ese nee is aise 

S—ci rength, pai P ion, * ng, 
J ah eee ee ent Goutage. mores gockal and world rele one eae must have been active 
: ther service for pu ; 

her own community betterment or in some ov 5 A 

5 : i ¥ j—Mrs. Dena Shelby Diehl, Danville, Ky. 

5—Mrs. Fletcher M. Johnson, oe tes = ee ey ee Bee oeenh Cireensboro, wie 
Mrs. James R. Smith, Claremont, Cali. | 1943 Mrs. Alexander ‘Thompson, Oxford, Ohio, 

—Mrs. Carl R. Gray, Omaha, Neb. 1944—Mrs. J. McFarlane Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell, Dallas, Tex. 1945—Mrs. Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. re Ky? 
Mrs. Elias Compton, Wooster, Ohio. 1946—Mrs. Emma Clarissa Clement*, Louisville, Hey. 

“urs. Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. | 1947—Mrs. Frederick G. Murray, , Ia. 


s. Clement is the first Negress’elected and is the granddaughter of a slave. 
rm, > . 
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United States—Population; Ages te ar ae 


U. S. Population; Age by Single Years, Color, Sex 


Sources Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


White Nonwhite Pew White 
El ——— nl 
ag Male Female Male | Female Male Female 
17| 3,228,590 
All ages 59,448,548 58,766,322| 6,613,044 6,841,361 er + era cna ears 


_| 4,701,470] 4,528,035] 653,338) 658,681 
pA 906,897| 871,336 3 


™: 


, ; 
© eee erennpanananaen  bapababien |p ccc eean fe bp Annem 


RWWA 


OR tht et ote et 
ooooconor 


9 
100 & over 535 876 803 


66,712 


Age of White Pépalates, United States | 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


| 
| 


_ Total White Population Total White Male Populat® 
‘ Age | Number Percent Age Number Pe cer 
1930 | 1940 | 1930 1940 1930 1 


Under 5.......| 9,306,081 
5to9.........| 9,386,064 
10 to 14.......] 10,404,371 
15 to 19.......]} 11,003,865 
20 to 24......: 
25 to 29....... 


7.8] 9.2 7 

7.9] 10.3)/5 8 

818] 9.7 8 

913} 9:3 9: 

; 8.7| 8.7 8! 
8,998] 8.4] 7.9 3 

30 to 34.0021. 8)210,912| 7.8) 714 7 
35 to 39....... 8,278,268] 712] 7.5 te 
40 to.44.0500! 7,266,892| 6.7| 6.6 6. 
45 to 49.0101. 6 6.4] 5.8 6. 
5O to 54.. 5 5.7| 4.9 5. 
55 to 59. 4 4.6] 3.9 4, 
- 60 to 64. 3 3.7] 312 2 
65 to 69. 2 3.0] 214 1920 ee 
oth 1 2:0] 1.7 1,188,166 be 
1 2.0) 1.6/|75 and over...) 1,167,982 2s 


Not reported. .]..25..56.. 


re ed Total Male 
_ All ages... ./118,701,558/110,286,740/100.0/100.0|| All ages. . 59,695,815 


Median age... 29.5 GCOS Dees cee Median age... 29.6 


Mee ke eee 


United States—Population; Foreign-Born Whites 245 
Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Whites 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
Aus- | Cz’ch-| Den- | Eng- | Fin- Ger- Hun- a¥ 
sloy. | mark | land | land France| many /|Greece dary (pire) Italy 


‘ 759 280 308 1,699 
1,117 336 136 52% | 
Fi 2/023 238 33 toe 

: 71,727) 12,421 

‘ 7,017} 1,049 - 

: 19}625} 3/041 . 
13 1,209 342 
2,665 3,390] 1,863 
7,985 7,080] 1.643 
1,073 1,42 981 
Bent 2,252 2) 345 
9 6.966 : 428 
5,562 8 747 
. aS 15: 5,961 5.5 "535 
7 3,136 439 
122 1,075 435 
228 1,215 505 
§ 264 3,558 772 
879] 2.645 4,531 1,686 
Ba 772) 1,734 58,438 15,208 
17,918] 12;725 47,728 8,989 
121 7,163 6,375 1,761 
10 40 6 286 
498] 3,271 3 2,183 
‘94 1,082 4 681 
+647] 9/880 3 718 
198 ‘ 5 359 
58 151 2,945 
.316 5.288 
504 346 
: 34,800 
1,114 
251 
10,058 
499 
ives 1,267 

9 


1,572 
14,880] 12'654| 9, ‘ % ¢ 
811 296 ‘ 276 1,392 


- }479,906/ 319,971) 138,175) 621,975) 117,210) 102,930) 1,237,772) 163,252|290,228|572,031] 1,623,580 


Norway | Poland {| Russia | Sweden {| States Norway | Poland | Russia | Sweden 


Wisconsin... 

Pes + fi Wyoming... 

6,896 4,084 Total....| 262,088 
1,060 3,130 9,181 435 


4 
ia, Spain, 47,70 
lavia, 161,0 

all countries, 11,109,620. 


; back hoat tte tite Hebi 4 Le bios Sal Feta te | in 
t tock means forei Tn, and natives of foreign or mixed parentage. 
a 5,236,612; Ttaly, 4,594,780; Poland, 2,905,859; Russia (U.S.S.R.), 2,610,244; Irish Free 
Eire), 2,410,951; Canada—Other, 2,001,773; England, 1,975,975; Sweden, 1,301,390; Austria, 
6; Mexico, 1,076,653; Czechoslovakia. 984,591; Norway, 924,688; Canada—French, 908,386; Scot- 
.861; Hungary, 662,068; Denmark, 443,815; Lithuania, 394,811; Yugoslavia, 383,393; Northern 
377,236; Netherlands, 372,384; France, 349,050; Greece, 326,672; Switzerland, 293,973; Finland, 
Rumania, 247,700; All other and not reported; 202,601; Portugal, 176,407; Palestine and Syria, 
; , 148,260; Belgium, 130,358; Spain, 109,407; Turkey in Asia, 95,839; Other Asia, 85,924; 
4,351; Central and South America, 67,568; Cuba and other West Indies, 65,714; Other Europe, 
' Newfoundland, 47,001; Latvia, 34,656; Luxemburg, 27,166; Australia, 26,898; Bulgaria, 15,688; 
y in Europe, 8,372. All countries, 34,576,718. ; 


5 ey <a 
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246 United States—Population; Urban, Rural, Native, Foreign, Negro. 
U. S. Population, Urban, Rural, White, Native, Foreign- Be 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


White and non-white White 
1 *Foreign- A 
States Urban Rural ~ Total Native born Nat’ lized 
Alabama. 855,941] 1,977,020} 1,849,097] 1,837,140 
Arizona. . 173,981 325,280 426,792 389,955 
Arkansas 431,910) 1,517,477 
California “ 4,902,265| 2,005,122 
Colorado. . Freie 590,756 540 
Connecticut.......... 1,158,162 551,080 
Delaware.......-.+. 139,432 127,073 
Dist: of Col. .6.2.2o nae 665,091 |An ees ee 
WVGVIGS yo. a els Ae orals ~1,045,791 851,623 
Georgia. Var. 2 aly) -/sis 1,073,808] 2,049,915 
Idaho. : 5 i. Skieaieees 5) 176,708 348,165 
BOVITDOIS ie Nece ese oe 5,809,650) 2,087,591 
jn ato btn al: ee ol en ae Aen 1,887,712] 1,540,084 
WOM c cieictnieieme etsiese « 1,084,231} 1,454,037 
TRANS os aieiese se) * ie 753,941] 1,047,087 
Kentucky........:.. 849,327) 1,996,300 
Tonisiana.s4........ 980,439] 1,383,441 
IMEGITNIO IS ch ise ee 343,057 504,169 
IU a 2) 0 1 ge 1,080,351 740,893 
Massachusetts. a 3,859,476 457,245 
Michigan.... 3,454,867] 1,801,23 039, 1 
Minnesota. 1,390,098] 1,402,202 ,768, 2,474,078 
Mississippi 432,882| 1,750,914 ° fey: 1,100,339 
Missouri 1,960,696] 1,823,968 ,039, 3,425,062 
Montana 211,535 347,921 A 484,826 
Nebraska Ce 514,148 801,686 4 4 W215.77e 
PMOV EGG. Oc irae ec ee ds 43,291 66,956 4,03! 93,431 
New Hampshire..... 283,225 208,299 422,693 
New Jersey......... 3,394,773 765,392 31, 3,235,277 
WNew Mexico........ 176,401 355,417 492,312 477,06 
ING WwW, MOP. oes. 11,165,893] 2,313,249] 12,879,546] 10,026,016 
North Carolina...... 974,175) 2,597,448] 2,567,635] 2,558,589 
North Dakota....... 131,923 910,012 631, 557; 
(0 Gee 4,612,986] 2,294,626] 6,5 
Oklahoma. :.:....5.. 879,663] 1,456,771} 2,104, 
MORELOS ot hie tie 531,675 558,009] 1,075, 
Pennsylvania........ 6,586,877| 3,313,303] 9,42 
Rhode Island.....,.. 653,383 59,963 701 
South Carolina...... 466,111] 1,433,693} 1,08 
South Dakota......° 158,087 484,874 619 
Tennessee 1,027,206] 1,888,635] 2,40) 
Texas.. 2,911,389] 3,503,435] °5,48 
Utah... 305,493 244,817 542 
Vermont. 123,239 235,992 3 
Virginia. 944,675] 1,733,098] 2,015, 
Washington 921,969 814,222) 1,698, 
West Virginia. 534,292| 1,367,682] 1,7 
Wisconsin........... 1,679,144| 1458)443] 3,114 88; 
Wyoming BE i auaie (eh 93,577 157,165 2 229,818 16,779 
Fotai U=S. :.>... 74,423,702! 57,245,573/118,392,040|106,795,732| 11,109,620| 7,177,960 


_ *Including those not reported. 
2 U. S. Population—Native, Foreign, Negro 


Souree: Bureau of the Census 


| Race, nativity, 1940! 1930 100 fe 
and region - fe 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 


Valea 
reay 


a 
_ United States: 


All classes, 66,061,592) 65,607,683/122,775,046| 62,137,080! 60,637,966 
Beira be 3 ,O7 59,448,548] 58,766,322/110,286,740| 55,922,528) 54,364,212 
Native...... ,732| 53,437,533] 53,358,199] 96 48,420,037 
" Foreign born 6,011,015] * 5, i 7,502,491 3 
-Negro........ 12,865,518] 6,242°187 5,855,669] 6,035,474 
Other races.!..: 588,887 344,006 244/881 597,163 358/883 238,280 
- UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, 1940 
+, State Number State Number State Number State 
Alabama..... 983,290||Iowa......... ‘ ; Nevada. . 8. 
‘Arizona. ..... 14,993||Kansas....... Paneuetee: ag 
Arkansas..... » 482,578||Kentucky 4 Texas ¥ 
California....| 124,306||Louisiana..... Utah 
Colorado... .. 12,176||Maine....... Vermon: 
Connecticut... 32,992||Maryland.... Virginia i 
Delaware... .; 35,876|| Massachusetts 1||Washingt 5} 
Dist. of Col... 187,266||Michigan..... |West Virginia i 
Pipe etorids.. ... 5: 514,198}|Minnesota.. . . 9,928)/Oklahoma.... Wisconsin . 
. Georgia......] 1,084,927 Mississippi....} 1,074,578||Oregon....... Wyoming a 
teho Be ae a 595 Missouri RES 244) 386|| Pennsylvania. PS 
' Srepaietis : ontana,..... 1,120|| Rhode Island. 11,024 3 
Indiana... 121/916l|Nebraska... |. #17118. Gatolina, cl) si@tealhe Soe ae 


i 
5 
Wedding Anniversaries ; 
Bet eee ee National Retail Jewelers’ Association . Fi 
: rst year, paper; second, cotton; third, leather; | tieth, diamond. (The Ameri F 
fourth, books; fifth, wooden (clocks); sixth, iron; | Jewelers’ Association, at its eye i 
seventh, copper. bronze or brass; eighth, electrical | 1937, adopted a resolution recognizing the ad 
appliances; uinth, pottery; tenth, tin, aluminum; | Versaries_as noted in the foregoing. Prior 
eleventh, steel: twelfth. silk or linen: thirtéenth, | Yea? the 75th wedding was observed by many si 
lace; fourteenth, ivory; fifteenth, crystal; twen. | (i#™mond but since so few persons lived to || 


ee: oe, fren atts, oe, ee, pearl; a Ce eee Pry 60 | 
t io , coral, jade; fortieth, ruby; forty-fifth, f 0 H me p 
"sapphire; fiftieth) ‘gold Afty-afth, emerald: six: | Givcooy Soiyousetve jhe oth and 75th 


€ 


nited States—Population; Voters, by Citizenship, Male, Female 247 
Potential Voting Population, by Citizenship 


Source: Bureau of the Census: data are for 1940 


Total Population Population 21 Years and Over 
Vo BES sis te ee | Mamet a oa let  adetingnctiadte 
Citizens Aliens Total Citizens Aliens 


Ore he od ON He 2,828,442 1,559,680 | 1,555,369 2,276 
Sees Lak Sees 472,549 288/265 263,346 21,714 
1.946.361 1,101/860 | 1,098/086 1,296 i. 
,456,090 4,885,541 | 4.455.677 380,818 
1,097,071 713,968 |- : 19,433 
56,594 1,159,601 |° 1,011/6 121,550 
‘509 177,635 cake ‘O11 
2,490 484'738 7,887 
5,074 1,218,660 | 1,18 23,763 
9/511 1,772,936 | 1.76 1342 
6,766 312/965 0 1930 
5,255 5,381,944 | 5, 217.474 
91998 2,235,350 | 2 28,102 
507,088 1,639,266 | 1,608.9 14,634 
1783,424 1,161,868 | 1144's 10,347 
40,344 1,635,781 | 1,630, 2/599 
53,446 1,374,947 | 1/36: 1927 
04'747 533,230 3 33,104 
87,707 1,185,654 | 1,153 23,056 
65,117 2,916,202 | 2,575, 272,735 
(000,245 3,374,373 | 3,131 204/840 
24,274 1,796,857 | 1,730 38,429 ¥ 
,181,010 1,197,617 | 1, 1,527 
45,659 2'501,472 | 2)463;726 26,840 
545,993 356,096 7,86 t 
,296,039 836,581 11/867 
05,054 75,362 ,75 
460,937 325,20 21,483 
3,908,252 2,834,600 | 2,592,978 185,572 
522,248 284/296 275, 7,79 ( 
12,401,329 9,350,026 | 8,327,563 859,138 
3,567,782 1}929/051 | 1,925, : 
626,395 73,216 ; 
6,722,404 4,583,907 | 4,4041423 146,457 
2}329,359 ‘ 1,369,196 | 1,362,438 3,643. 
1,057,062 748,212 17,1 23, 
9,571,430 260,708 6,351,408 | 6,031/192 254/44 
496 5 474,195 é 38,318 
oe 1,897,973 824 991/536 989/841 
010 4,461 388,165 378,405 4,362 
2,911;239 2,760 1,707,760 | 1,703,391 
6,254,924 140,244 3,861,721 | 3,710,374 132,765 
79 7.277 308,439 298,160 : 
344/214 11,886 228,037 214/248 10,390 s 
Pee S coiee eres 2,669,263 1,575,481 | 1,567,517 ; a 
(2 St See 1,663,242 56,348 1)192'982 | 1/123/725 53,850 
ROR S = eR 1,880,796 17,091 1,066,732 | 1,046,107 16,705 7 
7" RS aS ets ae 3,058,603 55,459 2'018,581 | 1,941,603 & 
~ PASS ER SR year 245,150 4,140 155,433 150,031 4011 7 
J { ra 
ol) AS eR eee 127,354,644 | 3,479,652 || 83,996,629 | 79,863,451 | 3,335,392 s 


a 


POTENTIAL VOTING POPULATION, BY CITIZENSHIP, RACE AND SEX 2A 
Total Population (All Ages) Population, 21 Years and Oyer — 
Female Total Male Female 


SES See ae 669,275] 66,061,592] 65,607,683] 83,996,629) 42,004,816] 41, 991,813 

See eS “b44| 64,076,972| 63,277.672| 79, soa.481 40,111, a5 39, zat g 
near 395732| 53°457,553) 53°358, 5,119,586] 32,334,056] 3 530 

52| 4,119,390] 3,130 8 
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praurrs 
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ne aces— Foreign born... 227! 


Birth Stones 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 


Modern Month Ancient Modern Moath Ancient | Modern’ 


Cc li Ee Sapphire 
tn Agate. os E Sept......|Chrysolite. .|Sapphire 
toll Emerald... Pearl or ||October..|Aquamarine|O Opal 0 


-s 


June.... -{! 


— 


eat Onyx.:....|Ruby Nov... ..+|/Topas,...-- Roa 4 
Carnelian, . .|Sard Dec. ....)Ru sear yy bees 
Jor Peridot. Laz’) 


— 


: Pee of which 13,149 were 21 years old and over. 
Ss e 


* the 1930 total. 


of four guardi 


ulation by 
Source: Bureau 
The areas and population of Alaska 


Density of Pop 


, 


| \ . : : : . i . * i ¥ a AS b. 
248 U. S.—Population; Per Square Mile; on Farms; American Indian. q 


, Hawaii, and Puerto 


States—Land Area Only 7 


he Census y 
ee Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Alas! c2 


i i 1880, are not considered, 
in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 186C, 1870, and s 
eT iS30 State | 1900 , 1920 ; 1940 |/State 1900 | 1920 
30.4 39.6 ! 10.3 29. 
ae 23.2 25.7 : 4.3 8.2 
11 2 119.5| 145.8 ‘ 140.6 : 
5.0| 33. 349.0] 479.2 : 277.5 & 
9.5) 22. 42.1| 63. ; 401-6| 566.4 
5.2 21.7 29.5) 84. :0 8.2 
88.5] 286. 33.5 38.6| 46. 5.2 83 
94.0] _ 113. 45.2 49.5 54. 48.5 61 
45.3] 7,29) 1.7 2.8 a 11.6 ibe 
9.6] 17. 13.0}. 16.9} 17. 3.4 5.5 
S7eTeeAs: ‘4 ay le 37.7 38.6 
DEOMI S97) ok i.0%. : 45.6] 49.1 54. 46.1 57-4 
1.9 5.2 6.3||N. J 250.7| 420.0 53. 3 20.3 
86.1] 145.7| 141.2||IN. M 1.6 2.9 4. 39.9) 60.9 
70.1| 81.3} 94.7||N. ¥. 152.5} 217.9] 281. 74 ze 
40.2) 43.2 45.3 N. Cc 38.9 82-8 72. : ; 
21.6 1.9]|N. ; ; ——_—_ 
Baa 60.1 70.9||Ohio...:! 102.1] 141.4 3:0||U.S..... 25.61 35.5] | 
itants per sd. mile in U. S. (1790).4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) | 
(apap oa. (1850) 7.9: 1860) 10.6: (1870) 13.0: (1880) 16.9: (1890) 21.2: (1910) 30.9; (1930) 41.3% 


Estimated Civilian Noninstitutional Population on Farmsq 


Age and sex 1946 1945 Age and sex 1946 
Bid eve cla 26,970,000 | 25,390,000 ZO COND, Filed teeta 30,000 
under a ponte Siti ds ,150,000 7,920,000 PD COUT Sclty lees eile 3,370,000 
HAvaMG (OVER! | eS... -.- 18,820,000 | 17,470,000 CEES Oa een ctr ag Pan 2,870,000 
HOR Desi), Bored. 820,000 | 2:890,000 |] 65 and over.........;. 1,140,000 
Bo to 2b 179.900 | 1990 || pemate, al ages | | 13,190,000 
Bice, 99. ..;...| - 5,390,000'| 5,190,000 ||Under 1% years. .--..... Slee un a8 
GS ANG OVET 2. 2d. eas 1,990,000 1,930,000 ipa apg is CS 1,470,000 i 
d Oa eae 13,870,000 |~ 12,710,000 20 00 Siege eee alo i 
Petrie seas’ Ceara 4,210,000 4,050,000 25 tOA4 Aces oe en hse 3,380,000 
PLEPSMIULVOVET. sie <= siersik\s,. 9,660,000 8,660,000 QEitOiGEe aah oot we 2,520,000 
MUSTO Oe oe conte orice a 1,350,000 1,420,000 65 and over... :...... 850,000 
ae The American Indian 
Fa Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
State 1940 1930 State 1940 1930 State 1940 1930 1940 
733 66 4,747| 4,871 23,347 
1,165) 2,454 50 64 114 
4d 22 211 21 1,103 
1,801} 1,536 34,510} 28,941 3,611 
1,251 1,012 8,651] 6,973 16) & 
73 50 22,546) 16,579 198 : 
769 874 10,11 7387 11,394] 112 
6,282] 7,08 33 435 25| oi 
12,528} 11.077 63,125) 92,725 12,265] 11 
,134; 1,458 4,59 4,776 2,349) 1 
330 578 441 523 | | ————— |__| 
16,841) 14,798 196 318]|U.S.....|333,969|3329 
3,4 3,256 1,234 959 


The 1940 census states that of the 329,478 native 
Redskins, males numbered 168,964; females, 160,514; 
82,720 of the males were 21 years old and over, as 
were 74,017 of the females; urban Indians totaled 


1940 census gave the total of native U. S. 


Indians as 329,478 as against 328,845, a revision of 
In 1940 alien Indians born in the 


, 


Iroquoian stock (52,457) takes in Irogul 
Wyandot, Cherokee and Kiowa. Y 
Muskhogean (33,633) includes Chickasaw, Cl 
taw, Creek and Seminole. ~ 
Shoshonean (15,985) embraces Bannock, ©f 
anche, Hopi, Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. bai 
Siouan (37,329)—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Os 
Ponca and others. = 4 
Indian land holdings total about 53,000,000 
In 1887 they had 137,000;000 acres. The chief fi 


(1910) 265,683; (1900) 

237,196; €1890) 248,253. ; 

The Indian population’ in 1492 was estimated 
recently at-846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

The 1930 census shows 41 linguistic stocks di- 
ided into 96 tribes; about 35,000 Indians were not 
reported by stock and tribe. 

‘The Algonquin stock, totaling 40,670 includes 
Arapaho, Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kicka- 
00, Fox. Shawnee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ven- 
res, Menominee and Potawatomi tribes. 

Athapaskan stock (47,418) includes Apache and 


reservation lands are in Arizona, California, 
ida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigi 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, U 
vada, New Mexico, New York, North Caroll 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dak# 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyome 

Of the 332,397 American Indians in 1930, 
full-bloods totaled 153,933> (46.3 per cent) 
against 60.7 per cent in 1910. The proport ort 
full-bloods in 1930 was highest (97.9 per ce 
among the Pimas (mostly in Arizona), and low 


“Navaho tribes. ~ 
The Dionne and D 


‘The Dionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, 
‘Marie and Annette—were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliva Dionne (May'28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario. 
Dr, Allan R. Dafoe, a country doctor, ‘since de- 
ceased, delivered the babies, ‘all of whom were 
born within a half hour in the log farmhouse of 


_ their parents. Their aggregate weight at birth was 


13 pounds six ounces but they gained in weight 
faster than the average child of their age. 

By act of the Ontario legislature the quintuplets 
were made wards of the Crown and technically, 
under that act, their affairs were run by a board 

4 ans, including their father, The 
Crown ates ended with their tenth birth- 
day except in the handling of their finances. At 
that time the children had contracts bringing them 


(4.2 per cent) among the Wyanoy. 7 
5 


iligenti Quintuplets r 
$25,000 to $30,000 and a reserve fund of app 
mately a million dollars that won’t be touc 
until they are grown. 

The children live with their parents in a $60 
twenty-room home. é 
baby boy, weighing approximately 

pounds, was born to the Dionnes (Sept, 3, 


[¢) 
the 14th child. 


Quintuplets—two boys and three girls 
born to Franco and Vallotta de Diligenti 
15, 1943) in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Deligenti, 42 years old, was attended only 
midwife in whose home the births occurred, |} 
children were named Franco, Maria Fernat 
Maria Ester, Maria Christina and Carlos Albew 


: United States—Population, Jewish, Here and Abroad 249 
Jewish Population Here and Abroad 


: Compilations from latest available data, 1938, by the American Jewish Committee, and the 
Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, H. S. Linfield, director 

i JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 

© American Jewish Commiitee, which gives the figures in the table below, estimated the Jewish 
ation of the world, in 1939, as follows: Europe, 8,939,608; Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Australasia, 
6; the Americas, 5,283,487; world total—15,688,259. 


Jews Country Jews Country Jews Country Jews 


72,550 |} Malta........ 35!)Russia (U. S. 
4,302 || Mexico....... 20,000|} S. R. . ..«-]8,020,141 
1.755}| Morocco (Fr.).| 161,312||Saar Basin .... 3,11 
240,000} Morocco (Sp.) . 12,918||Salvador, Bl .. 12 
240,000}) Netherlands...) 156.817||S. W. Afric... 
886|| New Zealand -. 2,653 ||Spain.:....... 4.000 
Nicaragua 100 || Surinam (D.G.) 799 
Norway...... 1,359||Sweden....... 6,653 
Palestine... .. 424,373)| Switzerland. .. 17,973 
Panama...... 850 ||Syria & Leban.| 26,051 
Panama C. Z.. 75||Tanganyika.. . 10 
Paraguay ..... 1,209 ||Tangier Zone. . 7,000 
‘2k eS 1,500 || Trans-Cauca- 
Phillippine Is . . 500 sian Rep.... 62,194 
x Poland 2525 2s 3,113,900 || Transjordan.. . 200 
: |Puerto Rico... 150 |} Tunisia ....... 59,485 
-000 |} Portugal ...... 1,200|| Turkmenistan. 2,041 
a 50M ,006 || Portug’se"E. A. 100}|Turkey.......} 78,730 
£0,970|| Rhodesia (No.) 426||Ukraine...... 1,574,428 | 
ne Ye 3,686 || Rhodesia (So.) 2.021)|Un. ofS, Africa] 90,662 
mosses} 45,926||Italy......... 47,325|/ Rumania -...; 900,000]| United States .|4,770,647 
Meicinasce |. — 2, 800)| Jamaica. ..... 2,000) Russia (R. S. Uruguay...... A 
pee ses | oe  bO6||Janan.... 0. . 200 F. 5S. R.) in UzbekistanRep| 37,334 
aie « 3 305 Asia........ 49,571|| Venezuela ..... 882 
93,479!) Russia = Ss. Virgin Islands. 62 
eae 30,046)| F. S. RB) in White Russia. :| 407,059 
SRE 159,125] Europe.....| 539,272|/Yugoslavia. .:| 68,405 


. JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES 
msterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, | 191,720; London, 233,991; Lwow, 75,316; Manches- 
00; Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. | ter, 37,500; Minsk, 53,686; Montreal, 57,710; Mos- 
os Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, | cow, 131,747; Odessa, 153,243. 
; Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, Paris, 175,000: Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,558; 
13; Jassy, 45,000; | Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviy, 130,300; Toronto, 45,205: 


sTusalem, 79,000; Kharkoy, 81,139; Kiev, beer. 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 54,596. 
6; Kishinev, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, 


Jewish Population of the U. S., Distribution by States 
Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. S. Linfield, Director 


1937 


1917 1927 


Per Total Per Total Per 
Cert |Pop’I’tion| Jews | Cent|Pop’l’tion| Jews | Cent 


|118,140,645|4,228,029| 3.58 |129,257,000|4,770,647| 3.69 


State 


Total 
Pop’l'tion| Jews 


ed States... .|/103,640,473|3,388,951 


eee 
Eee 
ANS 


3.27 
0.47 
0.38 
0.28 
2:10 ‘ 
1.47 4, 1.89 
5.28 F 5.59 
1.77 243,000 2.18 
io aes 271 540,000 2:96 
Raetiur seo: 0.70 | 1,363,000 0.98 
Gis. 0.77 | 3,171,000 0.73 
Bs ce 0.24 534,000 0.21 
3.95 | 7,296,000 4.74 
TT gy aes 0.91 | 3,150,000 0.86 
Bates Acad cs 0.70 | 2'425,000 0.68 
Eaten oes 0.51 | 1,328,000 0.59 
tae 10.56 | 2/538:000 0.77 
0.68 | 1,934,000 0.85 
a Been 0.95 793,000 1.07 
4.56 | 1,597,000 4.44 
eid 5.00 | 4/242'000 5.32 
2.04 | 4,490,000 1.99 
1.36 | 2'686,000 1.61 
0.19 | 1,790,618 0.36 
2.35 | 3/510,000) 2:30 
bp eae 0.53 14,000 0.22 
1.06 | 1,396,000 1.02 
0.45 77,407 0:34 
0.73 45, 0.61 
4.96 6.01 
333 F o0I1,9 3890 18:67 | 12,959°000|2,208/398 00 
.923|15.33 | 11,423,000) 1,903, a 959, 206, 02. 
10 4ea 31 aie 318 0.20 00' 8,252 9.28 3/492'000| | 7,333] 0.21 
: 0.19 F 
3.19 5 
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250 United States—Jewish Population and Immigration; Native Whi 
United States Jewish Immigration, Emigration and Popul 


Source: American Jewish Year Book , 
. Departures Net Increase 


Admissions 


; P.C. 
‘ogi Total Jews P.C. | Total Jews |———————_| Total Jews 


Jews 


= _..| 6,709,357| 656,397|, 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 \7.14 |4,645,590] 609,559] | 
ea i 80} 79,92 906,53 4.34 76,45 


4.99 ,470 4.3 696,142 
is 14.7 83 0.41 | 557,510} 118,553 

17.3 830 1.5 110,844 ; 4 

9.5 413 ‘83 | 441,469] 49,306) 4I 

7.07 260 ‘52 | 630,107| 49,729] 

3.5 291 2:83 | 201,586 : 

3.3 341 3.3 

3.4 224 1.9 

3.8 253 D417, 

4.46 189 1.51 

4.77 299 2.59 

5.86 319 5.60 

7.74 452. 16.41 

10.28 384 16.19 

14.03 319 7.72 B 
13.84 330 6.82 | 
17.21- 81 308 4.93 4 
22.59 é 232 I 04 4 
29.0 25,210 255 1.29 44 
52.35 26,651 176 0.41 7 
52.24 21,461 0.41 79 
45.85 17,115 186 - 0.78 64 
36.86 7,363 117 1.10 18 At 
19.83 5,107 88 1.87 18,618 2 

13,051,959|1,252,847) 9.60 |4,504,704| 57,207 4.57 |8,547,255|1,195,640| 13 


_*No official data since 1943. 
JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


% Distrib. 
Year and | Popula- Jews | Per|——————|| Yearand | Popula- 
Division tion Ct. | Tot. |Jews Division tion 


North— + EOD a)eore.ay 30,983,045) 155,251 
1877......|30,428,480! 174,930 “ 57|69 .69|76.36 Ub eee 34,531,618} 225.940 
1897......|46,945,468| 748,000] 1.59/65.11|79.76|| 1937......|38,324,000] 229,049] 0.59 
1907. .....|55,761,703|1,622,000] 2.91/62 .61/91.28 
1917... 2. ./63,835,562|3,126,394] 4.89|61. 59/92 .25 
1927.,..0- 72,710,620 |3,821,045] 5.25 see 54/90 .39 

1937...,.. 78,302,000 |4,322,276| 5.52|../.../..... 


South— 
1877......|11,894,780 32,692] 0.27/27 .24/14.27 
1897 21,113,735) 127,500) 0.64;29.28/13.60 
LOOT 2s... 27.180,855. 90,185} 0.33)30.62| 5.08 


There were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amstere 
_ there were Jews in 1655, and Congregation Sharith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in - 

The first Minister was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhede Island, and the 

synagogue was built on Mill Street, now South Williams Street. | 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 


Per Cent of |Distrib. of : Per Cent of |Distribé 
Jews to Tot. Jews Jews Jews to Tot. Jews 


wisveumpnis 1,338,708 ee 
See ae 4,046,917} 62,300 
Ut Os 5,844,500] _ 64,700 
teenes 107, 306 
testes 1/044 

anaes 219, 322 


Jews 


Borough Borough 


—————— | | _ 
TOUR). 0/0. oe 185 43.87 29.10 verte 107,855 8.77 ~ 
Brooklyn... 974,765 37.05 47.90 Richmond. . 9,18 A 0. 

_ Manhattan.| 351/037 18.76 17.25 : west é: 


Total....| 2,035,000 28.08 


100 

_ New York—Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400; Roches- | New Camry 12,800. 

ter, 23; oth Syracuse, i4, 500; Mt. Vernon, 9,300; Jews in other American cities—Baltimore, 3) 
Yonkers, 7,200. Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Ne a 90.9 

New Jersey—Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000; | Detroit, 90, 000; Los ‘Angeles, 125,000; hiladelpy 
Jersey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9, 650; Atlantic Olty 293,000; Pittsburgh, 52,000; St. Keck 51,000, 


2 


a 


Nativity and Parentage of U. S. White Population . 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


i | Native White, 1940 Native White, 19% 
tt Area and Foreign- |— Area and Foreign- : 
-MotherTongue born Foreignor| Native MotherTongue born Foreign or| Natid 
White mixed Parentage White mixed parent} 
N. W. Europe East. Eu | 
English.. -| 2,506,420} 12,181,040] 78,352,180 “Russian... 356,940 214,160 
Norwegia c 232,820 344,240 81,160 Ukrainian.... 35,540 i 
wedish A 423,200 374,040 #p.000 Armenian.... 40,000 26,440 
Danish 122,180 95,460 9,100}; Lithuanian... 122,660 140,620 
Dutch. 102,700 103,240 61,200|| Finnish .. 22! 97,080 118,460 
Flemish 31,900) —_17,840, 4600|| Rumanian... 43,120 20,340 
+ Cent. Europe. 359,520 533,760 518780 " ae Basie 924,440 773,680 
‘ outh Eu : 
German. 1,589,040) 2,435,700 925,040]| Greek, weet 165,220 102,140] ° 
POUSHA 3... 801,680] . 1,428,820 185,820 1,561,100] 2,080,680 
Caech. ats a 8 pppeee Bo Oat 76 "428'36 "714,060 
eee ie poli 
rbian...... A , - 
Croatian... .: 52,540 58,980 ‘ 63'880 Et 500 ; 
Slovenian. ;: 75,560 97,300 5,780|| Not reported. 248,500 264,060] 2 


Total......./ 11,109,620] 23,157,580] 84,124 
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Source: Official returns by States 5 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857: 

Alabama eeresee _ Siallow, Prob. ‘gd Debs, Soc. sake 

- ryan m., 74, : ‘ 

1944 1940 ee oa Chafin, etek “668; Hebe: cok 1399; 

SS ee res Wils 

Roos., | Dewey | Roos., | Willkie, 9,732; Roosevelt, Prog. aa: sere, Eire F008" 

Dem. Rep. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep., 

$$ _j|+__ —_— _. 22,809; Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc., 1,925. 


1,630 99|| 1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem.,” 163,2 
2681 618|| 74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; oe pee Px 369: 
tee eae oe or Gres). paws, Dem., 112.966: Coolidge, Rep.. 
Bee wok . aFo 
eee , 2784 858 a Me : ette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 
rice 3 1 res.), Smith, tee fe 
ak ret as isa 0 Thomas, Soc., ND pees SEP 
x res oosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, 
4,141 110 Rep., 34,675; Foster, Com., 40 
2,617 381|| 2,030; Upshaw, Proh., 13. 6: Snomes ea 
cen oe 2,746 1,995 /} 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon, 
2,023 73 Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719: Browder, Com.. 
2 3,753 48 679; Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242. 
2,153 854 
948 1,369 A434 * 
2,546 2°26 145 Arizona 
+ aa ie ares ge 365) ) Se eee 
td 50 1944 
ne His] HEI cxuntice| Rese, | eas | sees eu 
97 f 186 unties | Roos., | De Roos., 
1,980 2,680 84 Desa. Mew eto Me 
2,094 21543 1,238 728 1,969 
2,883 3,106 6,935 3,371 8,748 3,170 
4,366 5,432 2,236 »786 3,025 1,913 
3,108 4,267 4'818| 2/260 5,752 ; 
2,077 2.772 2393 1,151 3,130 1,161 
5,895 7.012 739 2,17 
1,648 2'091 32/197] 24,853] 35,055} 22,610 
2,709 3,523 9 2,02: pias 
2004 2,565 27660 1,57: 3,05: 1,532 
676 804 13,006] 10,850] 14,035 91445 
aliaae 1,265 1,691 026 1,909 44 1,998 
Ris. 1,635 1,960 1,291 727 1,5 9 
3,349 3/941 1395 3,529 6,2 3,987 
2,967 3,818 3,472 1,831 4,138 1,870 
1,101 37,110} 6,714 || oe ee 
2,025 2665 275||_Totals....' 80,926] 56,287! 95,267| 54,030 
1'393 3.968 307 || 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 421. Soldier 
2011 2'566 103|| vote included, no separate tabulation. ‘ 
s 9'941 95 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 742. 
re: ps ie PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA 
51515 556|| 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep. 
2,284 70 3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,1 
2'654 1,081 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,170; Hughes, Rep, 


Bis anh 4'142 913|| 20,524: Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. 
Mi alate > rid 11,480 1,885 }| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 29,546; Harding, Re 


4 


Sei iulake set VL | 


a 


eae aa tl 


2'953 40 37,016; Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Soc., 222: 
11,311 230 Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. : 
5,345) 500 || 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30, rae Davis, Dem., — 
1,509 39 26,235: LaFollette, Prog., 17,210 
1,714 140}} 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533: Smith, Dem., 
3,049 121 38,537; Foster, Com., 184. + 
2,407 670 || 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep.. 
2,435 48 36,104: THomas, Soc. 2,030; Foster, Com., 406. 
2,777 938 at (Pres. yes Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722: Landon, 
2,462 z 33, 433: Lemke, Union, 3.307: Colvin, ga 
1,404 46 ere “Thomas, Soc., 317: 
$398] 39 
Brees 6 Arkansas uv 
wae 5,940 2,007 
1,892 80 1944 1940 
SRE 1,534 30 _ Se el 
1,394 1,686 Counties aoe , | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, — 
Lae asd BEE edad £2) 0 Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep.4<1 75 
198,918 44,540 250,726 42,174 —— 8 re =< 
abl 1,031 2,345 _ 742 
Palen) Whtect Proh., 1,095; Thomas, 2,169 285 1,864 184 
120. Soldier vote included; no separate tabu- 572 85: 
( dent)—Babson, Proh., Browd 3'192| 349 Fed 86 
{0 President)—Babson, Pra 698; Browder, % ’ , 
, 509; Thomas, Soc., i00. 1,710 ae are 123 
PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 1,464 1,176 2,935 1,081 
(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem. 1,552 270 1,59: 161 
nd Lib., 79,444. 1,981 637 2, 311 
(Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 68, ,230; Tilden, Dem., 1,934 1,422 1,676 1,029 
10 iheot 839 582 83 374 
0 Garfield, eos §6,221; Hancock, || Cleveland... 960 150 989 rt 
Fi Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. Columbia... . 2,145 394 2,270 149, 
Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine, || Conway..... 1.579 639 2.067 272 
: 1: St. John, Proh., 612; Butler, || Craighead... 3,582 1,474 3,300] . 935 
eenback, 873. Crawiord.... 1,702 1,141 1,581 691— 
peace. ), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, || Crittenden. . 1,548 372, 1,966 42 
6,197; Fisk, Proh., Cross 1 452 1,746 285 
oti Cleveland, Dem., 138, bevy Earrison, 


(P res.) , Bryan, Dem, 96,368; McKinley, Rep.. 
é 634; Woolley.» Proh., 2,762. ; 


202 


Arkansas (Continued) 0 | California OM 
, ia : 
ara ee caterer ie {944 1940, 
., | Dewey, | Roos. Wi = oy (aes ~ ae |e 
Counties oath So. pane Rep. Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., 
pea i A rie: = 160 Dem. Rep. Dem. 
: 1,088 33 : PTE peg [eaten (arbi 1) 5s rpeec 
Groans Seay, 27565 928} 2,220 510]! Alameda....| 169,631] 122,982] 148,224 
: Hempstead. . reve: hes Aca ae, 3 98 62 
oe eet 576| 1,540 419 311 
ee 1,779 1,192 2,276 928 1,893 
853 402| 1,058 366 2'090 
2,318 414| 2/293 382 47331 
4,095 1,578 3,829 5871) Del Norte. . 81 
1/311 593| 1,429 318} mT Dorado. . 3,01 
cle ee | aa 
Sees z, b 2: 
Bees] taml Gel MRL 1808 
incoin, .... : ‘085 
[lttle River . 961 326| 1,104 276 1647 
Logan’. 6 <s.6 2,269 1,279 2,831 1,065 26,205 
Lonoke. .... 2,064 697 1,899 323 6,591 
Madison... . 1,788]  2,120| 2,196 2,107 671 
Marion. .... 342 414 864 32 3°67 i | 
Miller. |... 2,873 972| 3,019 563 886/252 a 
oneal. 3/938 1,298| 5,257 616 43 ot © 
Monroe..... 1,311 291 1,494 128 14'516 L 
573 349| 1,012 400|| Mariposa. 11203 1. 
1,353 415 1,399 224!) Miendocino.. 5,452 § 
710 934 1,202 1,392 9,192 4 
3,154 473| > 2,951 284 510 
710 285 783 206 "242 i 
2,046 501| 2,235 245 14.345 7 
877 405 974 424 7748 vy 
2,506 311 4,138 670 3/266 ¢ 
999 764 "255 585 28'649 36 
2,048 305| 3,765 769 77 a 
1,117 . 465) —_ 1,069 336 2°625 I 
16,470| 6,069] 14,219 2,955 19'430 mh 
514 529} 1,687 474\\Sacramento.| 49/204 23 
,656 643) 1,963 274]/San Benito.. 1/998 z4 
898 348 992 353//S Bernardino) 38,530 C 
891 1,409 982 1,292||San Dieso 25°06 
6,008} 3,452| 5,249} 1968/18 Francisco.| 208,609 
1,356 389 1,374 293!/San Joaquin. 7:0 
1,217 664) 1,099 433|[oe0 sone , 
1,654 446) 1,671 192)!" Obispo. . . 8,068 
592 549 6 406|\san Mateo..| 34/594 
ais 888) Seal. UILSSn Barbara] fered 
S089) g,084|'.) 2873]. 1,819)|Santa Clare) 43.860 
2/532] 1,346] 3,345 876 Bees 
; : 1,377 279] 1,280 193 ros 
GO ae : 1,642 489 2,236 224 5,914 
Totals ...| 148,965| 63,551] 158,622] 42,121 Prats 
a 13085 
_ 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 438. Soldier vote 33130 
_ included; no separate tabulation. 770 
Bee Babeon, Proh., 793; Thomas, 16,221 
~ ~~ PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 1830s 
1872 (Pres.), Gr Re 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 5,837 3 
“ ea tie ) 13 San a i! 3'254| 2/379 : 
2816 0 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem.,|| Torais _ | 1,988,564 1,512,965| 1,877,618 1,351.4 


‘ 50 ic ), Hancock, Dem., 60, 715; goanfield, 
f 42,436; Weaver, Greenback; 4,0 F 
r ee Wites ), Cleveland, Dem.. Sa Blaine, 


Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 
pss (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
Rep., 60,245; Fisk, Proh.,' 615; Streeter, United 
' ‘Labor, 10,761. 
' ‘1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
—  « Rep., 46, 974; Weaver, People’ 8, 11,831; Bidwell, 
a Pron., 30. 
i 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s fg 
J 110,103; ‘McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh., 
- _‘: 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, om 
44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 
“1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep 
46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Rep., 
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56,760;' Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soc., 5,842. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., 
24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. 
1916 APR Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Rep., 
47,148 > Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,999: 
1920 (Pres,), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, Rep., 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5, iil. 
'1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795; Coolidge, Rep., 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. 
198 era: Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep., 
i ; Thomas, Soc. ee 429: Foster, Com., 317. 
Aehs (Pres). Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602: Hoover, 
Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; Harvey, Ind.. 
1,049; eave: Com., 175. 
1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
 Rep., 32,039; Thomas, Soc,, 446; Browder, Com.. 
164; Lemke, Union, 4 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 14,770; Thonay 
Soc., 3,923; Teichert, Soc. Labor, 327; Scatterin 
326. Absentee vote included in totals: Ciy 
and members of Armed Forces; Dewey, 98 
Roosevelt, 110,503. Federal War ballots: De} 
4,349; Roosevelt, 9,279. q 

1940 (President)—-Thomas, Prog., 16,506; Br 
der, Com., 13,586; Babson, Proh., 9,400. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40, 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O’Connor, Lab.-Ref. ‘ 
1876 (Pres.), "Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, 
78,614; Cooper, Greenback. 44, ( 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garf 


¥ 


Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaia 
Rep., 102 John, Proh., 2,920; But 


.416; St. 
Greenback, 2,017. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Ha: 
aa 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Ha) 
Rep., 117,962; weaver, People’s, 25,311; J 
well, Proh., 

1896 (Prés.), near Dem. and hs Ss (Popi 
144,618; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 
McKinley, Rep., "146, 688; Levering, Proh 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; Me 
Per 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Deb: 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roose he 
pare 205,226; Aiea Proh., ay 380: Debs, § 


eal 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, ‘Dem. 127,492; the Re 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770: Debs, Soc 


2 ilies sok 
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PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 
1896 (Pres), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 
res.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep.,|| 161,269: Paimer, zi enon 
Roosevelt, Prog., "283,610; Debs. Soc. 1 Rep., 26,279: Ral aL ites ae 
00 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Re 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep. || 93.039; Woolley, Proh.,’3,790: Debs, Soc Tid” 
394;" Hanly, Proh., 27,698; ‘Benson,’ Soc.,|| 1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., "100,105; Roosevelt, 
50. Rep., | 134.687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
es Cox, Dem., 229,191: ener we 1908 (Pre 
et e , ey. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 1 
ei Watkins, Proh., 25,204; 0C., wi 700: , chann, Proh., 5 "559; Debs, Bees ti O14. 
lison 
E (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep.’ Poe eke Bore 
Res LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh.. a 418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc. -Lab., 


| 5. 

8 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Pron., 1,162, 323: Smith, | ras Nate Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep,, 
Jem., 614,365: Thomas, Soc., 19,595: Varney.| Rison Benson, Soc., 10,049; Hanly, Proh., 
ioh., 14,394 (incl. in’ Hoover vote); Foster, 27 
m. 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 10 Pres. ox, Brok, poi 936; aha ree 
Ben ii osm, "Eas, SSRIS SSRN | SPREE pum: 
ep. $ ° ie) OC., pshaw, |} 1924 (Pres.), Coolid e; ‘Re 195, 171; Davis, Dem,, 
Opes .637; Harvey,’ Liberty, ‘9.827; Foster, || 75,238: LaFollette, a 57,368; Faris, - Proh., 

|| 966; Foster, Workers, 562: Johns, Soc. -Lab., 378. 
(Pres.), Roosevelt. Dem., 1,766,836; Landon, || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253, 872: Smith, Dem.. 

836; 431: Colvin, Proh., 12,917; Thomas, | 133,131; Thomas, Soc., 3/472: Foster, Com., 675: 
, 11,325; Browder.’ Com., 10.877. Farm, Lab., 1,092. 

P 1932 (Pres.),” Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 


Rep., 189,617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 
Colorado Prohi., 1,928. ‘: 
1936 (Pres.),” Roosevelt, Dem., 295,021; Landon, 


1944 1940 Rep., 181,267: Lemke, Union; 9, 962: Thomas, 
‘ Soc., 1,593; Browder, Com., 497: Aiken, Soc. 
s0unties | Roos., | Dewey, Roos., | Willkie, || Labor, 336. 
* em. Rep. Dem. ) Rep. Connecticut 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Fairfield... . 99,181] 103,693) 93,688] 90,905 
Hartford....| 127/841] 95,224) 114/336 er 
Litchfield... . 19,212} 24,019 19,537 2,936 
Middlesex. . . 13,551 14,315 13,044] 13,436 


New Haven.| 123,450) 108,883] 126,072] 102,852 
New London ey 24,153} 28,286} 23,340 
Tolland..... 7,721 8,208 7,669 7,495 
Windham... 14/886 12,032 14,989] 12,075 


Totals....| 435,146! 390,527! 417,621! 361,021 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert, 
Soc. Labor, 1,220. Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
rate tabulation.. ’ 

1940 (President)—Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, 
Soc. Labor, 971; Willkie, Union, 798. 


PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT 


1888 a ), Cleveland, Debs -,_ 14,922; Harrison, 
74,586; Fisk, Proh., "ie 

1892 ress ‘Cleveland, peas 82,395: Harrison, 
Rep., 77, 032; Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell, 


1896 (Pres.), 5 ES Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
56,740; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., beer Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 110,285; Levering, Proh 806. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; Mokinies: Rep., 
102,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,029, 

: 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, Rep., 

ee 6,40 111,089; Swallow, Proh., 1,506: Debs, Soc., 4,543. 

6 59|| 1908 '(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep., 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. — 

1912 (Pres.).. Wilson. Dem.. 14.561: Taft. Rep., 

yee g Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soc., 


: 10,056. 

lave ses , 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, eeeT 99, Nkve Hughes, Rep., 
106,514: Hanly, Proh,, 1,789: Benson, Soc., 5,179. 

1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120,721: Harding, Rep.. 

: ma 229,238; Watkins, Proh., rate Debs, Soc., 

ose 4,567 10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. 

303 503 60 1924'(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246,322; Davis, Dem., 
110,184; LaFollette, Prog., 42, 416; Johns, Soc. 
Lab., 1,373. , 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; Thomas, Soc., 3/019: Foster, Com., 730; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 

1936 (P res), Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 
Rep., 278,685; Lemke, Union, 21, 805: Thomas, 

; 5,683: Browder, Com., 1193.” 


Delaware e" 
1944 1940 


Counties Roos., |Dewey.! Roos., | Willkie 
Sa FREE | bearer ees j Dem. | Rep. | Dem.'| Rep. 
268,731| 265,554| 279,576 |); ——@$ —$_ _—__—|} —___| —___| —_——__|__——_ 
New Castle 
President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,977. Soldier (ine, Wilmington)! 49,588) 37,783} 52,167} 41,508 
ine uded in totals: Roosevelt, Dem., 14,419; || Kent........... A 7,069 91226| 8,079 
y, Rep., 13,836; Thomas, Soc., 102. panes 10'678| 11/895] 13,206] 11,853 


a8, Ph toys Baca ee re 
(500 at com. re, sy hd a Totals........ 68,166| 56,747]. 74,5991 61,440 


¢ 


Delaware (Continued) 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 294; Thomas, 

FeV pea Soldier vote included, no separate 
- tabulati 

cay (President)—Babson, Proh., 220; Thomas, 


“Soc., 115. 
PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 
1872 (Pres.), saree Dem. and Lib., 10,208. 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13, 381; Hayes, Rep., 
10,572; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 
1880 krres:) Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, 


Rep., 1 4,133: Weaver, Greenback, 121. 

1884 CAGE Cleveland, ‘Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep., 

t. John, Proh., 64; Butler, ‘Greenback, 10. 

A Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, 
Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Pro 

1896 (Pres.), Brya an, Dem. ad People’, s (Populist), 
3,4 e Palmer Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, 
Rep., “16 ,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 
#900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep., 
2,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 57. 
1904" (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19,359; Roosevelt, oe 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 

Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Tait, Repl 

; > Erol., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. 

1912” (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,631; Taft, Rep., 
15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886; Debs, Soc., 556. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24,753; Hughes, Rep., 
26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566} Benson, Soc., 480. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 
52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc., 988; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
33,445: La Follette, Prog. & Soc., 4,979. 

1928 (2. pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; "smith, Dem., 


6,643 
© 1932” (Pres.), Hoover, Bep., 57,074; Roosevelt, 
' Dem., 54, 319; Thomas, Soc., 1,376; Foster, Com., 
_ 1936 (Pres.), 69,702; 


Roosevelt, Dem., Landon, 


Rep., 54,014; Lemke, Union., 442; Thomas, Soc., 
19; Browder, Com., 
Florida 
1944 1940 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Ee Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Alachua..... 5,755) 1,690 6,714 1,372 

Baker....... 1,137 127 1,352 ii 
BEV. -f. 5) ss 317 1,126 5,153 684 
Bradford 1,775 355 1,588 261 
-Brevard..... 2,651 1,769 2,995) 1,984 
» Broward. 6,183 , 583 6,422 3,988 
Calhoun..... 504 207 1,722 171 
Charlotte 789 404 91 407 
Citrus....... 1,328 264 1,561 194 
GV iniis oe LG 1,251 520 1,488 498 
Gollier \...... 640 180 80 156 
_ Columbia. 2,467 537 2,888 443 
LOINC CYS A 60,100} 30,357) 51,921) 25,224 
De Soto 1,72 54 1,888 526 
ixie 1,10: & 1,420 84 
36,867| 12,220) 41,003 9,177 
16,240 3,19] 16,201 2,249 
401 114 553 136 
1,176 102 1,400 102 
574 462 3,218 417 
862 8 1,011 88 
Glades. 373 164 464 180 
Gulf. 8 1,267 83 1,642 105 
Hamilton... : 1,200 262 1,424 185 
Hardee...... 2,156 708 2,559 694 
Hendry. . 933 347 1,040 317 
Hernando 1,002 346 1,151 381 
eens Bi 87: 2,215 878 
Isborough 31,146) 10,252) 30,738 7,805 
Holmes..... 2,65: 908 ,684 887 
pein “ativer. 1,29. , 759 1,487 904 
arias 4,63 951 5,607 866 
Generen 1,071 188 1,412 215 
Lafayette be 82 140 1,090 122 
Rey, 4,323 2,693 5,322 2,659 
tates nuk, 3,353 1,865 3,531 1,622 
Leon 4,505 835 5,459. 583 
Nie gt creed 2,107 225 2,527 266 
Liberty..... 626 38 94 119 
Madison . 1,914 293 2,421 440 
_ Manatee 4,544 2,218 5,131 1,983 
Marion 5,597 1,642 6,12 1,297 
' Martin 960 530 1,018 596 
Monroe 3,882 566 4,102 463 
Nassau. 1,892 527 1,888 421 
_ Okaloosa. 2,877 626 3,003 690 
ate 75: 119 822 122 
_ Orange.. 12,008 8,826] 12,821 8,198 
Osceola. . 1,76: 1,4 2,01 1,428 
Palm Beach 11,09. 7,628] 11,884 7,371 

MBSOO). «sis cs 5 1,352 3,091 1,36: 
Pinellas..... 19,574} 14,340) 18,941 13,327 

de) 2 152 15 17,690 5,56: 
itham... 2,927 1,163 3,477 1,008 
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witha Se 


1944 


Roos., | Dewey, | 
D 


em, 


Counties 


Santa Rosa. 


) 
; 


Washington. . 


Totals. 339,377| 143,215| 359,334 2 
1944 fe acho sea vote included, no; 


rate tabulation. 
PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 1 | 

Grant, Rep., 17,763. | 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayesne Z| 
23,849. The figures are those of ‘the Retune 
Board. The State Supreme Court gave Tip 


94 majority. 
27,964; Gar 


1880 (Pres.), 
31,766; Blk 
Fisk, Proh., 
1992 (Pres.), 
iiniey, Rep., 288: Levering; Proh., 


Hancock, Dem., 
Rep., 23, : 
1884 (Pres.), * Clevéland, Dem., 
Rep., 28,0 031; St. John, Proh,, 7 5 
gene Pipres.). Cleveland, Dem., 39,656; Harn 
26,659; 8. , 
Cleveland, Dem., 30, 143; We 
People’s, 4,843; Bidwell, Proh., 570. i 
ae (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Popul 
2,736; Palmer, | Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 
54, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 28,007; McKill E 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc.: 
ae ier ‘Parker, Dem., 27,046; Roosevelt 


36,417; 

4,279; Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; Hughes, 
14, - Hanly, :Proh., 4,855: Benson, Soe., 

Cox, Dem., 90, 515; Harding, Hh 
53; Watkins, Proh., 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5% 
1924 a Davis, Dem., 62, 083: Coolidge, ey 
633; LaFolette, Prog., 8,625; Faris, P2 
Betts "Nations, Amer., 2,315. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 144,168; Smith, Dg 
101,764; Thomas, Soc., 4,036; Foster, Com., 3 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 206, 307: 
Rep., 69, 170; Thomas, Soc., 715. 
1936 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 249,117; Lang 
Rep., 78,248; Thomas, Soc., 775. | 


Georgia 
1940 


Dewey, | Roos., | W: 
Rep. Dem. 

383 1,514 
90 703) 
213 821 
24 557 
283 1,313 

125 66 
257 1,615 
504 1,734 
163 1,206 
215 1,156 
1,354 6,729 
189 785 
122 960 
seakiGtat 226 1,300 
Sw isiS Jae 85 874 
253 2,063 
135 1,029 
Fieateaele 2. 1,012 
8 610 
74 564 
eet 132 748 
704 3,808 

392 *4 

het: 1,918| 10,088 
Chat’hoc’ee.. "16 "204 
Chattooga... 281 2,413 
Cherokee... 1,059 ,002 
Clarke. ..... 264 2,894 
lay . 5 33 488 | 
Clayton 243 1,382 
ae 60) ,049 
oe 1,339 447 


Sayeeees 
oe ee 


D2 SO D2 NIC 0 Ha 


Ch wine cwaKes 
DOW RAN — OAT 


19 C10 at pd pd pt 


Dewey | Roos., 
De 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


tw 
CORT etme ON ee 
HN SOON AI Ge soto 
“INT eS he 


io] 


BONRS we 


18. 
77 
75 
106 
174 
50 
155 
49 
75 
24 
545 
702 
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ie: (Continued) 1944 


Roos., 
Dem, 


1944 ie 1940 


Counties Roos., Dewey,| Roos,, | Willkie, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 


673 $94 ay 


Walton. 
Ware... 
Warren. . 


W. nleos «Malem. 


Totals....| 268,187! 56,506] 265,194| 46.362 


1944 (Breaident) tna Dem., 3,373; Watson, 
Proh., 36. Scattering, 9. Soldier "vote included, no 


| separate tabuiation. 


1940 (President)—Willkie, Rep, 23,934; Ind. 


|| Dem., 22,428; total, 46,362. Babson, Proh., 983. 


PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA 


8 || 1872 (Pres.), 


Rep., 


62, 550; O’Conor, Leb.-Ref., 


Greeley, Dem. and Lib., if 356; Grant, 
4,004. 


: 


|| 1876 (Pres. ), 
50,4 
; 1880 (hres, Js 


Tilden, Dem., 130, 088; Hayes, Rep., 


Hancock, Dem., 


102, oy Garfield, 


Rep., 54,085; Weaver, Greenback, 
Cleveiand, Dem., ae 667; Blaine, 
Rep., 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195: Butler, Green- 


i| 1884 (Pres.), 


back, 145. 


|| 1888 (Pres.). 
Rep., 40, 493; 


Cleveland, Dem., 


100,472; Harrison, 


Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter, United 


Labor, 


136 
baa Pies): Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, 


05; Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell, 
Proh., 988. 

1896 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., ree Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 60,107: Levering, Proh., 5,613. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 5 BEFT00, McKinley, Rep., 
35,056: Woolley, Proh., 96. 


| a (Pres.), Parker, Dem., a3 472; Roosevelt, Rep., 


4,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. 


i908 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 72,413: ag Rep., 


41,692; Chafin, Proh., 1,059: Debs, 84. 
1912 (Pres.), Wiison Dem., 93,076; Taft, Hats 
5,191: Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980: Debs, Soc., 1 

1916 1205: Ro Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hughes, Rep., 


25; Roosevelt,’ Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc., — 


1990" (Pres.), Cox, we: 107,162; Harding, Rep., 
43,720; Debs, Soc., 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, ‘pant 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 


ret 300; LaFollette, Prog., 12, 691; Faris, Proh., 
231; Nations, Amer., 155, 

eee (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602: Boaters are 
3,498: Hoover ‘(anti-Smith, Dems.) 35,87 Ty 

Hoover, ae 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; ‘Poetert 


1939. Mibres'), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hooyer, 


pera: 


Rep., 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Thomas, 


; * 3. 7 
133 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem., 255,364; poe 


131 Rep., 36,942; Colvin, Proh., 660; Lemke, 
770 141; "Thomas, Soc., 68. 
155 


a 
‘. 


se 
SL aba 


ne 


— 
lie 


s 


a 
‘oe 


ES 


6 
et Idaho | 
rt 1944 1940 
38 $$ ___|—__—_____. 
ties | Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie. 
$3 * oa Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. t 
133 ys Lae pipe! 1G 12, ts 12,861 4 
641|| Adams... Y 
86 Beanock 9,681 5,413 10,493 5,419 
69|| Bear Lake 1,732 1,613 702 176) oe 
100}| Benewah.... Ses aie 1,924 5 > 
ingh: fe Pe A, 5 oH 
197 tien: 1037 874| 15559} 1,124 
90 || Boise. . 654 4 677 : 
52|| Bonner. . 3,116 2,924 3,834 3,07: 
118 || Bonneville. 4,935) 5,891 3,999 
49|| Boundary. 1,053 1,064 1,393) s } 
Be, | | ae a 
213 ieeon pik Me git brit Soe se e 
ale 5 
ees Pande a they 2,325 ogee Been 2,748 a 
Oe SS 1 
356 Pencaeile. 3 1,744 865 2,284) 1,128 


Piet Th ae ae nT (ie 
vi 


‘OR bay 
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Idaho (Continued) | 1944 1940 1944 
|| Counties | Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., 
Counties Roos., Dewey Roos: ee, i Dem.'| Rep. |_ Dem. 
; 3,293 
: 1,030 1,632 1,077||Gallatin.. . . a 
Lor 1,950| 2,158} 2,069 2108 
2/116 1,755 2,556 1,996 3,691 4am 
1,866) 1,363) 2,666) 1,462 6.688; 9am 
1,659 1049 191 2,352 1'974| 2 
2'071| 1,977| 2,888) 2,641 Por7| Sone 
2198} 1/458] 2,631] = 1,717 10°481| 14° 
1,741] 2,157/ 1,881} 2,520 O86] Te 
5,792| 4,388} 5,997] 4,333 : ie 
3'514| 3,526} 4,494] 3,971 3;689} 4m 
"988| - 1,048] 1,664] 1,412 ingest 
1,222 589 1,462 729 "Bon 33 
"784 934 886] 1,009 3,864, 7 
1,927 1,527 2,218 1,632 OB 3 
1/635 '781| 1/982| «1,979 25,676, 41, 
5,453] 3,159} 5,963} 3,409 13,716] 15,3 
1,227 935] 1,440| 1,140 97 4 
ee "824 983 "160 1031 ee) oe 
2 i ded 
one,» . 5,290, 3,162] 6,565, 3,525 pikes BA : 
641 552 844 66 ,005) 14, 
ae FFs 9,031 eke : pea 
6,128 7,946 7,2 7,722 13, 
5 tee "89 919] 1,165 oie 6753/8 
Be hg (2-002) |. .2,206)) 008 eon ate 27'589| 19,1 
; ELS I 
Totals. . 107,399| 100,137| 127,842] 106,553 A2'308 Eas 
: 13,807 10, 
_ 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, , a: 
Soe. ne Soldier vote included; no separate||Marshail. eer £3 
styty (President) —Thomas, Soc., 497; Browder, elt a 
Cons 6,170 
PAST VOTE OF IDAHO 18,024 
, Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep., i 
1807.5: bec People’ s, 10, 520; Bidwell, Proh..}/Mercer..... ye 
288. f " 
Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 9,654 om 
PO AGee hte inion: Rep., 6,314; Levering, Froh., poe Se ; 
5 1900°¢ Pres.), Bryan, Dem., As 414; McKinley, Rep.. ahaa a , 
27,198; Woolley, Proh., 2,009 ; 4 
1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., eth 480; Roosevelt, Rep.. aa = 
47,783; Swallow, Proh., Ly 013: Debs, Soc., 4,949. 3,56 Fe 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, 36,162: Taft, Rep., 7,676 A 
52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, Soc., 6,400. 1,499 ray 
1912 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 456 rity 
cnn Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Deps, Soc.: ee re Epes rik 
11,9! we ’ ‘} 
a De 70,054; Hughes, Rep.,||Richland. .. 4,335 5,0) 
1918 Soa nly Proh. iat: Benson, Soe., 8,066.||Rock Island. 240) 25,4 
p28 Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, 579; Harding, Rep.,||Saline...... 10,692) 10,8, 
88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9: Debs, Soc., 38; (943 aoa 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 6. 404 ae 
1924 aoe pCoglidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette,|/Scott. ..... 2,492 or 
Pro: Davis, Dem., 24,256..  ——s'‘'||Shelby ..._ 2 »104 7,2 
a “Gires.). \ Hoover, Rep., 99, 848: ‘Smith, Dem..||Stark...... 1,818 3,3 
4: Thomas, Soc., 1,308. 53,482] 35,9 
1932 OCP ies). Roosevelt, Dem., 109, 479; Hoover, Stephenson . 911) 146 
Rep., 71, 312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc.. Tazewell. Scere 14 P 
2 Foster, Siegen te Le eee eS hy te | nion., nee 5 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 125,683; Landon. 22,891 23, 
Rep., 66,256; Lemke, Union., 7,684. poet : 3: 
* , 
. _ 3,479 5,7 
Siliineis. =. o«.7/ Washington. 5569 
5,909 
1944 1940 ark 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie, 14,645 
t Winnebago. 28,061 
ey eee) pens | Rene | Voodiont: 4314 
mieranden Ter petty Ot erst Totals. - .|2,079,479/1,939,314|2,142,934|2,0474 2 
Pees ital aketosl ». ware|  @tSAll. Yeas Geraciaent) etches esos, Meee 
oe Tess} | itves| 22¢c| 2 320llwatson, Pron, 7-411; Thomas See Grito 
Bureau...... 6,976] 11/802 81274] 13'258||_ 1940 (President)—Thomas, "Soc.,' 10,914: Babso 
Calhoun..... etal 1,956] 1,625 516||Proh., 9,190. ie : snack e | 
) erroll 2,843 6,101 3/592 6.398||_, (@) "Authenticated statement from Coun 
i 390: 3'641 854 4'4909||States President Roosevelt’s vote (1940) "ane wt 
see aign..| 13,842| 18/935] 17,563| 20/314||/have been 1,168,141, making State total, 2,149 
Atta aN.... 9,360 8,995 eet Oana PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS 


12,816 


1872 ee) Greeley, Dem and Lib., 189 
ant, Rep., 241,944. 


Gra 
1876 Sage Tilden, Dem., 258, abe Hayes, Rep 
278,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,2 f 
Dem., 377 32 1; Garfiel 


1880 (Pres. vie Hancock, 
aoe , 318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; 
312,351; B 


h., 443. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 337,469; St. John, Proh., 12; 074. Bu 
Greenback, 10,776. 

1888 (Pres.), Clevel and, Dem., 348,371; Harr 


Rep., 370,475; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Stre 
United Labor, 7,134; Crowder, United L: 
Independent ticket, 150. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 399, 288 
Proh., 25,871. 


426,281; Ha: 
; Weaver, People’s, 22 207; Bid if 


an 


“ » ee NN 
ad _— 7 + ee " 
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Continued) 1944 1940 


S.). Bryan, Dem. and Peppa s (Populist), Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willki 
3; Palmer,’ Nat'l (Gold) 6,390! em. | Rem jipem. | Renee 
Bee Bo ae Levering, Prof 9.818. —_—— ———_]|_——_— 
es.), Bry: m., cKinley, || Posey...... 4,183 4,374 5,022 4,514 
597,985; Woolley, Proh.,-17,626; Debs, Soc., || Pulaski... . . 2,509 3,206 3,021 3,472 
s Putnam. 4, 5,386 6,020 5,832 
res.), Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, || Randolph. . 4,590 7,805 5; 8,033 
327,606; Debs, Soc., 69, 225; Swallow, papley. Ke Se 38% 5,642 4,834 6,061 
34,770. 5 1 i 3,891 5,853 4,282 6,486 ; 
@8.) 5 Bryan, Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep., Scott ti Tae 2,65 2,379 2,668 2,285 
: Chafin, Proh., 29, 364: Debs, Soc.. 34.711. ||Shelby._... 6,79: 6,816 8,015 7,216 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048: Taft, Rep., Spencer... . 3,6 4,986 4,180 5,667 
; Roosevelt, Prog., 386,478: Debs, Soc. Starke. .... 2,7 3,574 2,917 3,473 
ee g t 5,710. Steuben. . 1,8 ,739 2,524 5,056 
ONWilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., |/St. Joseph. 47,1 39,875 45,620] 36,164 
549: Hanley,’ Proh., 26/047: Benson, Soc. ||Sullivan. : 6,4: 5,855 8,667 6,471 
\|Switarland!| — 2"1 2/019 21659] 2/285 
b (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., || Tippecanoe. 10,229 15,888 12,129 16,148 
0,480; Watkins, Proh., 11, 216; Debs, Soc.,||Tipton..... 3,427 4,296 4,173 4,749 
747: Christensen, Farm-Lab., 49,630. Union. ..... 1,154 1,998 1,415 2,009 
Be Pres. y. Coolidge, Rep., 1,453,321: Davis, Vanderb’gh. 34,440) 30,684 38,367 28,417 
576, 975: LaFollette, Progs.. 432, 027; Johns, ee Othe = 4,912 R 6,174 »71 
=Lab. ‘i 2,334: Foster, Workers, 2,622: Faris, || Vigo. ...... 24,649; 21,493 *29,308| 23,177 
2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land., 421, | Wabash ‘ 4,665 8,357 5,431 ‘ 
(Pres), Hoover, Rep., 1,768,141: Smith, Dem., || Warren c 1,555 2,870 1,927 2,999 
#313,817; Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc. || Warrick. 4/049} 5,042 5,019] 5,456 
ib., 1,812; Foster, Com., 381. || Washington. 3,940 4,033 4,471 4,216 
Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304: Hoover. ||Wayne..... 12,432 15,295 14,139] 15,058 
4, 432, 756; Thomas, Soc.. 67,258; Foster, || Wells Rae 4,475 4,708 5,236 4,898 
a 15, 882; Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, | White. 3,570 5,039 4,176 5,189 
. Lab., 3,638. Whitley. 4,079 5,268 4,404 5,100 
(Pres.), Te nnvelt: Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, a 
1,570,393; Lemke, Union, 89,439: Thomas, Totals...| 781,403} 875,891| 874,063 899,466 


~ 7,030; Colvin, Proh.. 3.439; Aiken, Soc. 
est, 921. 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 12,574; Thom- 


i as, Soc., 2,223. Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
Indiana \jrate tabulation. 
1944 1940 1940 Git hike), eae aoe 6,437; Thomas, e 
2,075; Aiken, Soc a] 
mties | Roos., ; Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, Re J 
em. Rep. Dem, Rep. PAST VOTE OF INDIANA : 


= Rep., 186,137; Greeley, Dem. 
3,804| 5,648| . 4,382/ | _5,247|| 1872 (@res.), Grant, Rep., 186, Sy 


tes 41,907 “29,967 | 40,430 || 1876 (Bres.), Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem., 
2\065|  3,621/ 2.689 3,675 || 1830 tPres.), Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock, 


3,207 3,079 4,095 3,352 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 
5,292} 6,823/  6,152/ 7,066 || 1gh4"% (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 244, 300; Blaine, 


ee palal retel seers Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028: Butler, - ; 
Rie in fe 7 , a i Teenbac. 
Ce eee es a ad 1888 (Pies), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013: Harrisons 
reese g728| 724l| 9,015/ 6,044) “Rep., 263,561; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; U.-Lab., 2,694. 
eget; S688) 7.238) 7-788 || 1802 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, : 
6,381) 8,087) = 7,732! 20 ||  Rep., 255,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050. ; 
2,335 2,488 can pave 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) , 
9,523) 7,458 6,401 | 7-615 || 305,573; Palmer,’ Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145: 
9,157 5,487 oy 6087 McKinley, Rep., "323, 754; Levering, Proh.. Le 323.- 
337d, 8479) 4417) 8-087 | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 309,584; Mckinley, 
4,810| 7,479) 5,690 Rep., 336,063: Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 
18,780) 17,340} 20, , 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 
3,2 4,855} 5 Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 


x2 13°96 20659! 13,620 738 ” 
é * , 5542 Soc., 11, 762. 


5,299) 5,60; Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep., 
10,541} 8.410) 10,799 19088, oe 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. 
soso Bia) S15] aul onl, Go lee. Bem ahaa a ee 
7 . : vi Pe F 7 
Bees. 3,201 5,190] 3,879 ue rats : 


, 36,9. 
DAG Beate 5. ert 09 1916’(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
ae eae tboteercie Prog. Be i 898; Hanly, Proh., 


8,213 id 16,368; Benson, Soc. -, 21,855. 

4,101; 8,297) 4,791 1920 res. ), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep.. 
4,652 5,139 5,417 6,370: Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Ce 
4,285} 4,397) 4,725 oa 703; ‘Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,4 a9. site 
4,297|  _ 6,673) 4,883 1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Day:  Pem., 
8,297 10,583 9,623 492,245: Lafollette, Progs., 71, 700; Faris, Pro 
11,224) 11,515) 12,655 5!) 4.416: Foster, Workers, 987. 


115 

6,128/ 8,668) 7,220) 9,110 B Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 
6.3 5 1078 Goi yaeeor Proh., 5,488; ‘Thomas, Soc., 

ve. , 

ae apes 184; onevale Se Soc., 21388: " * Upshaw, 


paanle weeil * a'aeo Bee. TG 10,3995, (Foster, ‘Com., 2, 187; Reynolds, — 
; "3 Soc. Lab. i 
pl mouiaes elt, Dem., 934,974; Landon, 
1038 19977 5,768 9.879 py Ne oe pe ee Union, 19, 407; Thomas, 
Tea Iie ee ia meager Soc., 3,856: Browder, Com., 1,090. ee: 
75,06 ( yf 4 
3] 13,732 
ve eael 9.20 0} e531 10.717 Iowa 4 
4/488| 21/38 3 ; & 
106,382 116,421 121,907 4,845 1944 a 1940 : 
35 : s Willkie 2: 
: tir Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., ¢ 
e345 B36r 7939 7 oe Dem, Rep. Dem. — Rep. | Y, 
pil ital Geel Gea ltar, | Gaul bes aie am 
AMS... < , 7 
583 $1308 Die Alamakee.. - 2/893 5,017 3,258 5,840 
417. 200]. 5,014 Appanoose. . 5,015} 4,928|"  §,069| 6,022 
1043] 1,126] + ~—=-1,210 Audubon . é 3, 2/346 ‘ ee 
2602 3518 Petr Black Hawk 16,593 15,687 17,305 17,132 
3998 O87 vais Bremer... .|, 2,764 4,361 3,103 5/374 
3/513] 4,267 "449 Buchanan. . 3/841 4653 aAolo See 
5.528| 8.561, 5,840|  8270])Buena Vistal 4,277 ; , ‘ 


ee So SC 


1880 Cre Hancock, Dem., 105, 245 ; 
1 posi Weaver, Greenback, 3 


1884 Des - Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 

1888 abies; Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., fa oh 803; Fisk, Proh., "3,550; 
Lab 

1892 (bres), * Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 19,195; Weaver, People’s, 30, 395 


Proh., | 
1896 (Pies. '), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Pe 
223,741; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem 
McKinley, Rep., "289, 293; Levering, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; 


Rep. 30 7,808: Woolley, Proh., 9,502: Det 


1904 *tores.). Parker, Dem., 149,1417 Rage 
Rep., 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Delo 


14,847. } 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, aaa 200,771; Tatt® 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soe 
1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185 ,325; Tat 
119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debi 

16, 967; *Chafin, Proh., ,404. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699: Hughet 
280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, See 

mo ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227, 921; Hard 

4,674: Watkins, Proh., 4, 197; Debs, Soc. at 

Greitedsen, F.-Lab., 10,321. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; Lak 
Prog., veo Davis, Dem., 162,600; 


Jowa (Continued) 1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey | Roos., -| Williie, 
em, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Butler...... 2/225 4,182 2,760 4,843 
Calhoun ‘5 3,375 344 3,792 
Carroll... .. 4,799 4,833 5,526 137 
(OSS Satie 2,928 5,610 3,763 6,377 
Cedar. 2... 2,610 4,673 3,293 5,521 
Cerro Gordo 9,088 8,311} 10,839 72) 
Cherokee... 3,197 3,723 3,855 4,458 
Chickasaw. . 3,328 3,575 3,981 4,440 
,946 2,603 2,513 3,962 
3,639 3,055 132 3,673 
4,25 5,855 4,97 44: 
8,028 11,533 10,251 12,177 
3,21 4,242 yt 5,28: 
5,316 5,413 6,279 6,218 
2,727 2,559 3,374 2,975 
3,316 2,934 3,938 494 
2,498 5,164 2,985 6,175 
Des Moines. 7,543 9,488 6,578 10,988 
Dickinson... AT: 2,133 98 1736 
; 12'502| 13,805} 14,590 
2,668 ,09 ,053 
6,693 6,066 8,237 
5,248 4,167 5,829 
3,150 540 3,623 
113 3,914 3,825 
3,437 3,566 3,920 
3,625 2,745 3,908 
4/042 '489| > 4,733 
3,837 5,279 ,183 
3,114 3,514 3,632 
5,059 4,764 5,692 
5,059 5,317 6,094 
5,208 2,837 5,89 
2,961 3,675 3,714 
2,525 3,268 2,853 
2,640 2,306 3,166 
3,959 3,649 4,696 
4,341 4,218 5,417 
6,413 8,129 7,240 
4,335 3,402 4,891 
6,396 9,017 7,206 
4,453 4,273 6,630 
4,644 4,552 5,394 
4,918 6,502 5,639 
9,40 9,117 10,616 
21,293) 19,531) 23,581 
2,745 2,24 3,330 
3,139 3,255 3,306 
3,065 2,648 3,880 
8,737 3,094 4,477 
5,123 5,757 6,123 
4,874 6,915 5,763 
7,325 ,497 8,503 
3.288 2,862 3,873 
3,406 3,025 3,947 
3,583 4,783 4,192 
Monroe. . 1258 2,625 3,9 3,270 
Montgomery 2,572 4,165 3,332 4,848 
uscatine. . 4,801 7,104 5,825 8,543 
O’Brien. 138 4,033 4,133 4,760 
Osceola... .. 1,689 2,100 2,288 2,425 
PARES. we. 3,297 6,300 4,102 7,407 
Palo Alto. 3,726 2,772 4,482 3,322 
Plymouth.. 2,970 6,085 3,831 »725 
‘Poeahontas. 3,577 2,600 4,118 2,985 
Polis... 46,072} 36,629) 51,647) 41,245 
Pot' w’tamie. 11,752| . 14,007 15,221 15,929 
Poweshiek. . 4,234 4,186 4,794 4,773 
Ringgold... 1,867 2,767 2,374 3,507 
Sac... 3,223 3,770 3,754 4,358 
18,962} 18,015} 20,996] 18,504 
2,978 3,873 3,811 ,613 
3,369 6,552 4,144 ,085 
554 7,163 7,152 7,853 
5,286 5,249 5,996 5,865 
2,376 3,804 2,976 4,420 
2,861 4,566 3,229 5,421 
1,9 3,095 2,416 4,108 
10,732 8,244) 11,880 9,039 
3,31 4,266 856 5,016 
3,423 5,308 4,030 5,649 
3,025 ‘3,098 625 3,748 
9,477 6,935} 10,731 7,583 
6 80 ,051 3,308 
4,557 5,318 ,40. 6,208 
20,448 ,044| 24,457) 22,832 
2,62 2,086 3,007 2,43 
4,232 3,916 4,871 4,443 
Totals...| 499,876] 547,267! 578,800| 632,370 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, 
Soe., 1,511; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 193. Soldier 
vote included; no separate tabulation, 

1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 2,284; Browder, 
Com,, 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. 

P PAST VOTE OF IOWA 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 171,179. 
t Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ret., 2,221 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121: Hayes, Rep. 

171,326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,431. 


Workers, 4031 4 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Bee. 623,818; Smith, 
378,936: Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farnr 


3,088; Foster Com. 328: Reynolds Soe. 


230 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., See 019; ¥ 
Rep., 414,433; Thomias, Soc., 3,467; Ui 
fies a,A11; Coxey, Farm. Vahee *1,094; 


Rep., H 

Soc., 1.373; Colvin, Proh., 

506; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 
» 


Counties| Roos., | Dewey, 


Aveni 55.5 
Anderson. .. 
Atchison.... 
Barber. . sj... 
Barton. .... 
Bourbon 
Brown...... 
Butler 3s.) «. 
Ghase?... 2 
poe 
Cherokee. 4 458 
Cheyenne. . 736 1,610 

Clark. 3... 2 741 950 
Olay. coe 1,391 4,101 
Cloud...... 2,391 4,377 
Coffey... 5: 1,660 3,461 
Comanche 642 
Cowley..... 6,577 
Crawford 8,211 
Decatur. ... 1,159 
Dickinson... 3,190 
Doniphan... 1,261 

4 3,886 


Leavénw’ es : 
Lincoln! . 


Linn, .. 


pies. * ms ¥ oF iy y' = an 8 ~ ee ea lll ee nee 
i Rages” Ha faite Aa, i J ‘ et. 
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aties | Roos.. | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, ‘ Kentucky 
2 ERS EM | Rep. 1944 1940 


Counties| Roos., | Dewey, Gihoow. Willkie, 


Bem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
esos ss 2,411 3,414 2,712 3,674 
Peau ES 1,742 3,120 2,036 3,232 
1, ey 2,148 1,409 2,015 1,244 
bates 2,845 637 3,212 758 a 
4,439 8,262 4,888 3,233 
RS oe 2,184 1,581 2,528 1,636 
fave age 4,616 4,822 5,910 4,962 
4 _ 634)}|Boone,..... 2,451 1,457 2,518 1,357 
675 5, 3,828 1,957 4,254 2,673 
138 6,509 || Boyd... .... 8,130 6,368 9,868 7,322 
“ares 221 1, 3,490 2,195 4,081 2,257 
in ofo.ot +859 3, | - 1,915} 1,483 1,961 1,551 
Ce TR » 172 4, Breathitt. 2,922 1, 3,977 .602 
487 3, Brechinr’ge. 2,889 3,2 3,296 3,258 
.061 2, Bullitt... 2... 2,092 2,388 813 
-201 2,314}| Butler...... 1,153 3, 1,455 3,163. 
549 3,6 2,444 2, 2,858 2,246 
219 5,014 4,888 1 5,793 896 
ee 2,851 2,904 12,959 13 14.801 14,916 2 
1,222 1,719 2,057 2,366 500 
Baad... 5 10,510 12,321 2,662 2,915 804 
2.487 4,493 2,733 4,117 3,403 4,520 
3,624 4,755 1,520 3,869 1,862 3,874 
3,270 7,331 6,260 4,506 6,599 5,566 > 
1,645 2,567 3,608 1,929 3,970 2,136 
1,558 2,366 1,185 4,307 1,632 
2,572 3,679 || Clinton... .. 564 2,618 
us Wakes 8 6,479 7.909 || Crittenden... 1,544 2,690 1,834 
713 981 }| Cumberland. 717 2,619 8 
34,068 31,864 8,143 6,135 9,344 
Sabla 1,342 1,5: 1,460 1,472 1,016 2,433 1,332 
14,678 21, 396 9,226; 23,528 || Elliott... ... 1,721 514 2,013 
658 896) 1,469 | 2,00 2,493 2,5: 
a; 1,550 | 13,567 10,857 15,834 
ee A 3,580 2,612 2,66 2, 
2,761 || Floyd. ..... 7,729 3,197 9,100 
373 6,356 2,050 6,956 
2,973 654 3,592 
1,360 516 1,4 
1,76 2,042 2,162 
weed 2,413 1,621 2,729, 
8,057 2,172 9,786 
2,436 3,629 2,678 
1,809 2,379 1,993 
3,821 3,718 4,742 
1,129 ,365 1,338 
4 4,436 831 4,718 
,009 || Harlan. ...: 10. 
2, a 4,566 
287,458| 442,096! 364,725| 489,169 


(Pesiderit)—watson, Prob... 2,600; ‘Thomas, ||2 MEER 
- eg . Soldier vote included, no separate 


» (President) —Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas. 


pide VOTE OF KANSAS 


Ges ), Greeley, Dem. ae vag , 32,970; Grant 
048; mate ai Lab. 156. 
Biibres), den, Dem., He 03: Hayes, Rep.. 
78,354; Soloee Greenback, ape 
0 (PB res.), Hancock, Dem., 9.801: ’ Garfield, Rep.. 
121,549; Weaver, Gieonbet: "19,851. 
a (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 90, 132; Blaine, Rep., 
54.406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 


Wek Gi, 341. 
(P res.), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, 
p., 182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 
or, 31,788. Logan... sis 
(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, 
People’s, 163, 111; Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The 
mocrats fused with the People’s Party. 
6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), oe 
172 915; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,209: ie 
K a 159,345; obkebe Proh., ao BA oe 
Pres. 


ee Woolley, Proh., ; Del , 1,605. || McCracken. 
Pres.), Parker Deni, #8 di q fy McCreary.. 


Bad Debs. "12,420" 
(Pres.), Wilson, Wine 143,663; Tait, Rep..|| Mercer. .... 
on Roosevelt, "Prog. -, 120, 210; Debs, Soc.., Fae 


bab cate Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep. 
Proh., 12,882: "Benson, Soc.. 


Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
9,268; Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
“(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., uP pits Davis, Dem., 
56,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,4 
(Prés.) Hoover, Rep., 513, e712: Smith, Dem., |/Q le, diy pre 
; Thomas, Soc,, 6,205; Foster, Com., 320: ||Owsley... -- 
me. ,204; Hoover, ve 


Dem., 464,520; Landon, eee ae 
; 4 emke, || Powell...... 
“727; Thomas, Soc., 2.7 ; 


ifs An 
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340; 


» Com., 293. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hoover, 
Rep., 394,716; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252: Thomas, 
eed 3,853; Reynolds, Soc. Lak., 1,396; Foster. 


1986. ee M4 Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union., 132, 501; ame 
Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 
Browder, Com.; 204. 

Louisiana 


1944 


1940 


Parishes Roos., Dewey, Roos., | Willkie, 

' Dem, Epes Dem, Rep. 
4,439] 1,023] 5,058 719 
2,20. 336] 2,592 277 
2,291 364 2,451 385 
1,41 426 1,759 722 
3,789 306) . 4,883 183 
2,226 759| 2,677 528 
1,801 705} 2,883 362 
2,430 622) 3,045 275 
“fi 12,896} 5,885] 17,192 3,124 
a Galeasieu tives t ap 7,861; 1,86 1993 425 
_ Caldwell, . 1,142 505) 1,668 318 
~ Cameron’... .! 1,025 86 1,175 48 
Catehoula...... 1,208 291 1,512 134 
laiborne....... 2,266 578} 3,049 187 
' Concordia...... 974 201 1,173 119 
ISOO.s:. ok 1,858 538] 2,872 211 
BB Baton <rthpe kd -| 14,757} 3,025] 13,303 1,762 
ast Carroll. :.. 925) ~.. 357 1,025 270 
East Feliclans.. 869 220) 1,059 164 
eline so alas 3,029 2751 3,569 220 


1944° 1940 
Kentucky (Continued) 1944 1940 6 = 5 alee 
Co eam er AR Ro RR ETE) itki oos., |Dewe. ey 
Counties a Dene Kees en Parishes Rood. OES seta. 
em. . ° ’ 'e re 
Rot 55 i 476,  597| 3,15S ig 
: 56 829 573|| Franklin....... 2, 
Recker) 148] 98h] gees pel Gane oo) a) aH a 
to er nes ; i 3/069 || Iberville.......-| 2,265] 4382/2, ‘4 
Russell. .... LASS it arene wanse| ayes li dedison. 1c. 2: 1340] _ 414| 2'7341 
ot eee geet went S aeasl «a. SON... 1... 10/268] 1,782| 8,334, 7 
te 4als| 1.907) 48251-1887 || Jetterson Davis. .|. 2°829] 1,156, 2531|  & 
ene ben aiia a eae), TR 567 || Lafayette....... 742) 6.323) TE 
Havlor, 2475 2,622 2}790 2,792|| Lafourche...... iC 
fact: 2/990] 1,363} 3,337 1/436 || La Salle........ 3 
Trigg... .. 2/511; 1,332] 2,883] 1,494 || Lincoln... ...... 3 
Trimble...:| 1,916 264) 1,909 242 || Livingston. ..... : 
nion 3/489 935| 4,355 1,111|| Madison=. . : 
Warren..... 7,528} 4,944] 7,569) 4,195|| Morehouse 
Washingt’n. 2'283| 2/353]  2612| 2,362 || Natchitoche a 
Wayne. ..-.| 2,022 3.048 2.019/  3toy||Ousenita,......| 6329] 2627| 8506] ed 
Wie | baa Sy) feel Ga Eira | Ha) al eal 
Woodford... 2 Ta4 1,374 2;630 "514 jRapides 1... 9,132 1,712 9,100 A 
pi zs $ : ed River..... 7 ’ 4 
_ Totals. ..|_472.589|_ 392,448] 557,.222| 410,384 pone tiie hes apie tae ite | a4 
es Proh., 2,023; Thomas, || St. Bernard. 21044 80} 1,715 = 
silt, (resident) Mie: tab: 336.’ Soldier vote||St. Charles... _- 1,945 174 4 .bee -— 
included, no_separate tabulation. St. Helena...... 683 108 1465 F 
none (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas, |/ St. James....... 1,387 265 146° 
Soc., 1,014 St. Toh eee 1324] + 195) 1,192 = 
; PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY oa pert wikia fe ies 3 352 “4 
Jey, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant,|!) St. Mary....... 3,591 H t 
eee teh O'Cunoe, Lab. Ref., 2,373. St. Tammany... 3,450 703 4,475 t é 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem. te. 159,600; Hayes, Rep., ane DAnOe See wane ee 5.e00 1. 
: Greenbac' @NSAS. Sa aris 
1880' (Pies) Slancosk! Dem., 149,068; ; Garneld, Terrebonne aa 3,39 550 3.217 ¢ 
aver, Greenback, 11, nion »765 5 3 
1888" teres’ an OG Dem., 152,961; Blaine. || Vermilion 4,684 676| 4,969 2, 
Rep., 118,122; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. Vernon 3,075 1,022 3,439 : 
@: leveland, Dem.,~183,800; Harrison, |] Washington 4'810 406| 6,062 3 
188 (eres ise: Fisk, Proh., 5,225. Webster 3,655 899 3,777 3 
“1900 (bres 5. Cleveland, Dem., 175,461: Harrison, || W. Baton Rouge 1,045 87 1,185 4 
Rep., 135,441; Weaver, People’ Ss, 23,500. West Carroll.... 1,390 581 wets 3 
1896 cares. Ney Bryan, Dem. and People’ ue bern a West Feliciana., . 426 Sas - bet : 
0; Palmer, Nat’l (Go em 3 H 
. oie Re 218,171; Levering, Proh., 4, 781. j 
ue (Eres: on Biven Dem. are oe: McKinley, *281,564| 67,750| 319,751| 52,4) 
! ra 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 1944 (President)—Independent. vote, 69. Sole 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; cana hl vote included; no separate tabulation. | 
} Rep., 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc., OF LOUISIANA 
Dae pies.) Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep.,|| 1876 ney Saneal wees 70,508; Hayes, Re 
235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4,060. 75,135. The figures are those of the Returng 
1912 (Pres. De Wilson, Dem., 219, 584; Taft, Rep., modes Bee ee a hee res a ne era i 
2; Roosevelt, Pro “102,766 Said to have been: Tilden I 
i016 (res: ) Ovilson, Bot , 269, aon, "Hughes, Rep.,|| 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65, 067; Gare 
241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4,734. Rep., 38,637; Weaver, Greenback, ‘4 
1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 456,497; sarong, eae 1804 * Pies, dy. Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Re al 
452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3.325: Debs, Soc 
1924 (Pres. De Coolidge, Rep., 398, 966; Davis, Dem.. reat Piies: ), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harr 
374,855; LaFollette, Progs., 38,465: Johns, Soc.- Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 
‘Lab., 1,499: Nations, Amer., 1,299; Wallace. 12 (Pres). a): ue. ‘Cleveland, Dem., ” 87, 662; Har: 
” Comm. Land., 248. 
oe oe Ey 1, Hoover, ayer eat: ee a aah Dem., 1888 Bres’ ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Popul | 
: 1,670; omas, Soc., OC EY 


"Bryan, Dem., 


71,175; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) ‘Dem., 1,834; 1 
Kinley, Rep., 22,037. 
1900 (Pres.), 53,671; McKin! 
Rep., 14,23: ae} 
1904 (Pres.),- “Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosey 
Rep., 5,205; Debs, Soc. ; 995. 
1908 (Pres. ne Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, 
8,958; Debs, Soc., 2,538. 
Bey (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60, 971; Taft, Re 
3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,5) 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79, 875; Hughes, R 
6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349: Benson, Soc. 
a sere)» Cox, Dem., 87, 519; Harding, 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93, 218; Coolidge, 5 
24,670; LaFollette, Prog., 4,063. 
ait {Bres.), Smith! Dem., 164,655; Hoover, 
1932’ (Pres.), 249,418; Hoo 
292,894; Land! 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


"Roosevelt, Dem., 


Rep., 36,791 


Maine | 
1944 1940 


Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Wi 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 
Androscog’ n. 19,078} 10,927) 19,273 
Aroostook.. 8,017) 11,678 9,87 
Cumberland 26,857 29,349 26,911 
Franklin. , 2,646 127 5224 
Hancock.... 3,241 3 1315 
Kenneboc. .. 14,070] 14335 861 
Knot Se 3,758 5,590 4,197) 
Lincolm..... 2,102 4,919 2,415 
OxfoLG.nikas 6,377 8,053) 7,602 
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e (Continued) 1944 1940 1896 (Pres. )Ersie Pate ae Ss (Populist), 
' , ; almer a 0. Dem ie 
spay Eas Eyed eco Willies)! McKinley, Rep., 136,978: Eoveuing, Srot, @aee 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley. 

13, ace ' 18,534 14, oh 18,674 PS 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc.,. 


3.383 5 3'504 1008" ‘(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 


Be fe 7,526 ge 109,497: Swallow, Proh,, 3,034; Debs, Soc. 

HO ts se 1,80 4,5 2 5,170 247. 
4 5,38 8,04 6,253 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 
A 21,386) 18,122) 22,276) 16,547 116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302: Debs. Soc., 2.323 


—.||1912' '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Re 
otals,...! 140,631| 155,434] 156,478) 165,951 54,956; Roosevelt, Prog.. 57,789; Debs. Soc., 3,996. 
; : 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138 359; Hughes., Rep. 
944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 335. 117.347: Hanly, Proh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., yk 
idier vote included; no separate tabulation. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180, 626;, Harding, Rep. 
1940 (President)—Browder, Com., 411. 236,117; Debs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab. 


: . 1,645. 
PAST VOTE OF MAINE 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 52,140; Blaine. 148, tt baFollette, Prog., 47,157; Johns, Soc.- 
P., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,160. | .Lab., 
iy , Cleveland, Dem., 50,437; Harrison. 1928 (eres), Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem., 
: > Le 223,626; Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Soc.- 
Je 48,024; Harrison, Lab., 906: Foster. Com., 636. 
“Rep., 62,878; Weaver, "People’s, 2,045. (Pres.), Roosev elt, ‘Dem., 314,314; Hoover, 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Rep., 184,184: Thomas, Soc., 10,489; ‘Reynolds. 
,287; Palmer, Nat’i (Gold) Dem., 1,867; M » Soc.-Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. 
‘ ley, Rep., 80,461; Levering, Proh., A 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612: Landon. 
0 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., Rep,, 231,435: Thomas, Soc., 1, aa Aiken, Soc.- 
: ig «. 87 Lab., 1,305; Browder, Com., 915 


[oa 
oO 
w 
N 


Massachusetts 


-), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep. 1944 1940 

545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48, "495: Debs. Soc., 2,541 Sot pee Sh ee 

(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 64,127; Hughes, Rep. Counties | Roos., | Dewey, Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Rep. 


Roos., 
Dem, 


a Harding, Rep. 
.. 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214. | Barnstable. . 
24 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138, 440; Davis, Dem.. Berkshire... 
~ 41,964; LaFollette, Prog., 11,382: Johns, Soc |! 
Lab., 406. ; ; 61 1,0 
$28 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem || Essex...... 22 J 116,134 
179; Thomas, Soc., 1,068 3 i 5 


4, 938 


068. 14,137 

(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover.. || Hampden... 91, 50! 
a. 166,631: Thomas. Soc., 2,439; Reynolds || Hampshire.. 17,676 15,651 
oc. Lab., 255; Foster, Com., 162. Middlesex. .| 210,253 658 
(Pres.), Landon, Rep., 168,823; Roosevelt || Nantucket.. 569 1,015 
126,333; Lemke, Union, 7,581; Thomas |; Norfolk..... 69,606 97,525 

783: Colvin, Prob., 334; Browder, Com. || Plymouth... 32,290 617 
Aiken, Soe. Lab., 129. Suffolk. .... 234,475 138,575 

| Worcester...) 123,44 468 


Maryland 


ges i944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 2,780; © 


Willkie, || Watson, Proh., 973; Others, 266; Blanks, 49,328. 
Rep, |/Soldier vote included, no separate tabulation. 

bet z 1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder, 
14.804 oop. ee Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson 

9 roh., 1 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 133,472; Greeley, Dem. * 
and Lib., 59,2 


Roos., 


ho 
ao 
fan 


5,205; Weaver, Greenback, 8. 

‘eet Pome). Clevel and, Dem., 122 agi Blaine, 
Rep., 146,724; St. John, Proh., 10,026; Butler, 
Greenback, 24,433. 

1888 (Pres.); Cleveland, Dem., 151,905; Harrison, 
Rep., 183,892; Fisk, Proh., 8,701: 

1892 Cres. }, Cleveland, Dem., 176.8 58; Harrison, 
Rep, 1 a Le Weaver, People’ Ss, # 348; Bidwell, 


_ 
a 


eer) 
ies 


or 


mh 
SSRN GS N99 A hE 
Seasee 


121,385; “Palmer, Natl (Gold) See 11,809; (3 
Mekinley. Rep., 278,976; Levering, Proh., 3060, 
1900 ea Bryan, Dem., 157, 16; McKinley, 
Rep., 239,147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc., 


257,822; Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs. Soc., 


13,60 602. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 155, oa Taft, Rep. 
265, 966; Chafin, Proh., 4,379; Debs, Soc., 10,781. 
1912 (Pres.), Wiison, Dem., ing rire Taft, Rep.. ; 
155,948; Roosevelt, Prog., 142, 298; Debs, Soc., 


(Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67,687; 
, Rep., 66, 
(pres) ‘Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep. 4 


981. 
s.), Hancock, Dem., 93, per Garfield, 
“eis 515; Weaver, Greenback, 


| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; idea Sig be 
268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2; 993: Benson, Soc., 1 8. 

1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep. 
681,153; Debs. Soc., 32,267. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, Dem., 


Yp., = 

‘ Cleveland, Dem. 36 932: Blaine, Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1, 

1928 Pres Smith, Dem., 792,758; Hoover, Rep., 

ore Frob., 4,708; aes T5800, “iomas, aes 55 ee Foster, Com., 
. -, 106,168; Harrison, 2,464; Reyno oc. La 

» 99, 288; LTE ohe Li6T ts 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 800,148; Hoover, 

en eS.) ‘Cleveland. Dem.. i, 866: Harrison, Rep., 736, 959: Thomas, Soc., 34, 305: Foster, 

eye: Weaver, People’s, 796: Bidwell, cont. 4821: Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,668; Upshaw, 

Tr 142. 


Totals. . .|1,035,296| 921,350|1,076,522| 939,700 — 


ts 4 312 in 
Shes 483 3 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 
3,878]| 150,063. Na 

ee V8 a eern )}, Hancock, Dem., 11I, nes Garfield, 


9,716. - 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, 


PAST VOTE OF Wittens 12,616. - ee: 


280,884; LaFollette, Prog., ae Foster, 


ae AL 


ae 


* 


' Massachusetts (Continued) 


S. Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Landon, 
od ha Reise Lemke, Union, 118,639; Thomas, 
Soc., 5, 111; Browder, Com,, 2, 930; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,032. 
Michigan 
1944 1940 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
cona. 716 1,503 847 1,648 
x er. 2519 1,50 2,984 1,629 
Allegan 4,480 12,327 5,385 12,347 
Alpena 2,856 4,453 3,597 5822 
Antrim 1,206 2,626 1,497 3,027 
Arenac 1,280 1,978 1,499 2,293 
Baraga 1,874 1,829 2,152 2,512 
PITY. 26s wveie 3,010 7,057 3,091 6,872 
DYER Sc se 15,602] 15,459] 14,902] 14,618 
Benzie....-. 1,08 2,026 1,429 2,320 
Berrien...... 15,886 24,832 16,961 22,778 
Branch,..... ,40! (Oats 4,318 7,4 
ae Patera 16,611 20,664 18,682 21,633 
Casi kals. 3,417 6,566 4,340 6,868 
Gharisvole yi 1,893 3,039 2,163 3,522 
Cheboygan. . 2,141 2,943 2,856 3,646 
Chippewa. . . 4344] 5,335 ,473 5,851 
1,078 2,636 1,277 3,004 
2,533 8,422 2,745 8,311 
55 797 T77 873 
7,375 5,213 8,802 6,218 
6,740 4,987 7,582 6,188 
5,049 9,975 5,645) 9,864 
2,206 3,538 2,831 4,216 
52,444) 41,145} 50,300) 38,495 
985 2,457 1,291 2,741) 
7,938 5,283 9,104 6,431 
2,607 5,41 3,095 5,620 
3,160 7,987 3,825 8,661 
Eten 3,153 9,364 3,538 9,398 
Houghton. ,. 10,066 9,110 10,815 11,030 
PELUFOD',iy0% . + 301 9,538 565 10,570 
34,255 24,375 32,565 
9,331 399 439 
ARG we ona 2,340 1,303 2,504 
rad ee Caen 3,945 4,808 4,766 
6,356 2,828 7,019 
22,992 15,170 24,558 
— 24,974 7,73 25,596 
99. 71 »15 
54,163} 48,196 53,131 
866 967 1,080 
1,145 1,070 1,413 
7,769 3,299 7,714 
,063 1,223 2,405 
16,382 7,132 16,963 
417 3,254 ,068 
eh Ge « 1,195 1,069 1,542 
_Mackinae,... 1,488 2,268 2,075 2,591 
Macomb.... 23,506 21,305 21,003 17,848 
Manistee.... 3,398 4,095 4,242 4,630 
Marquette... 11,707 8,163] 12,854 9,034 
3,137 446 3,836 4,874 
1,708 4,217 2,153 4,759 
4,632 4,869 5,727 5,409 
3,569 6,850 3,834 6,269 
759 1,979 1,037 154 
10,275) 13,478} 10,368] 13,517 
168 7,525 ed 7,633 
541 1,034 768 1,189 
19,963] 16,536]. 19,257) 14,957 
15 5,250 ,693 5,418 
55,272} 59,627| 47,022) 49,002 
73 3,534 2,379 3,711 
,0 2,339 1,278 2,447 
2,611 2,433 3,103 2,880 
1,338 3,787 1,555 4,217 
332 615 409 661 
912 1,259 1,119 1,353 
\ 8,511 17,077 9,152 15,462 
Presque isle. . 2,092 209 2,595 2,552 
Roscommon 484 1,292 739 1,360 
Bear Here ,383| 27,289] 22,490 7,042 
Bean 015 512 2,195 0,289 
roolorntt. | 1,724 1,704 2,320 00 
hiaw. 5,292) 11,601 5,727 9,995 
t. Clair, . 11,813] 19,175} 12,259] 18/635 
St. Joseph 123 ,785 104 10,025 
Dy cuscola....../. 2,938 9,789 3,257) 10,146 
Van Buren, 5,00: 10,951 5,62 11,571 
Warne 554670 316370 abL.003 as 904 
, A 101 275,974 
. Wexford..... 2,489 4,074 4 392 
Totals. .. . 1,106,899 1,084,423) 1,032,991] 1,039,917 


1944 Fees Oy Fataon: Proh., 6,503° ‘Thom 
Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First 1,530; "teicher 
oc, Labor, 1,264. Soldier vote ’ included; no 
‘Soharatetabuatton Th 
resident)—Thomas, Soc., 7,593; Br 
” 2,834; Babson, Proh., 1,795; Aiken. on ap? 


United Stated: Previdentian Election Returns. 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 17 022 
rites me 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2; 
Black, Proh., 1.271. ai te Bile ¥ 
af oo Tilden, Dem., ayes, Reps 
Tto,534; * cope Greenback, 9,060; Smith, Proy 

Re 


1880 PEL: , Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfel. 
Reps ing Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow 


fare 149,835; Blatt 
1884 Pres. a niet] 
‘ ) St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butie 
Greenback, 42,243. 


Rep., 192,669 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 213 469; Harrisoe 
Rep., 236,387; Fisk, , Proh., 20, 945; Streete 
United Labor, 4,555. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrisog 
Rep., 222, 708; Weaver, People’ Ss, 19, 931; Bidyee 
Proh., 20,857. 

1896 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 

Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,96 


Cleveland, Dem., 


Reiinley, Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., 6,844 
Bryan 


211,685; McKi 
Proh., 11,859; <j 


135,392; Rooseve 
13,441; Debs, 


1908 Genes} Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rev 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,56 
1912 (Pre .), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep! 
152,244; Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, 


23,2 | 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rew 
339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson, Soc., 1 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, = 
762,865; Watkins, Proh., 9,046; cee b 4) 
28, 947: "Christensen, Farm, Lab., 372. 

1924 5 ies.) Coolidge, Rep., 874, edit *eagiad Denti 
152,238; LaFollette, Progs., 122, 014; Faris, Pal 
6,085; Johns, Soc. -Lab., 5.330: 

1928 (Bres.), Hoover, Rep., 965,396; Smith, 
396,7 thomas, Soc., 3,516; Foster, Com 
2,881; Proh., 2,728: Soc. Lab., 799. | 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 871,700; Hooy 
Rep., 739,894; Thomas, Soc., 39,205; Fo 
Boats 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reyno 

oc. Lab., 1,041: Harvey, Lib., ear 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,794; Land 
Rep., 699,733; Lemke, Union, 75,795; Tho! 
Soc., 8,208: Browder, Com., 3,384; Aiken, 
Lab., 600; Colvin, Proh., 579. 


Dem., 


1900 (Pres.), 
Woolley, 


Rep., 6,269; 
Soc., 2,826. 
1904 (Pres.), 


Parker, 
Rep., 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 
9,042. 


Dem., 


Minnesota 


Counties 


Big Stone. 30 
Else Earth... 


Jackson. . 
Kanabec. . 


. 


Kooehiching 
Lac qui Parle 
Lake A 


pero, 


Marshall. .. | 


cae 


ee > le eer 


1940 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


Dewey Roos. 
Rep.. , De , 


mi. 


5.182} 4,290 
bee 4,302! 3.615 
2'798| 31619 

5,035} 5,144 

eae 6.588] 7.988 
Essie 2°585| 3/203 
41345| 2/832 

4149] —3'919 

"884| 3°716 

8135. $1393 

12/351| 7,705 


53,052] 78, 
757 2,023 
5,428 3,637 
5,160 4,588 
pied Sees 6,824 4,687 
sawe nee 2,584 1,983 
Tih 1,513 4,28! 
27,493} 68,620 
ae Fe 3,326 910 
2,046 1,570 
z Yo iele'ele 4,311 1,986 
13,298 9,305 
ese ae 4,760 3,668 
ye inein 2,377 2,018 
pee cin s 2,519 3,899 
5,636 4,553 
1,296 2,094 
4,213 2,655 
2,653 2,405 
4,146 2,673 
6,014 6,288 
3,146 2,783 
1,945 2,176 
8,296 7,187 
6,961 3,993 
7 3.786 


ia Totals...' 589,864| #527,416) 644,196 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc,, 5,073; ‘Teichert, 
d. Gov’t, 3,176. Soldier vote included: no sepa- 
ite tapalation. 
1940 (President)—Thomas, ree 
er, Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 


PAST VOTE OF notated S 


sare “eer” Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant 
p., 5: 
6 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., 
12,985: agooPer Greenback, 2,389: Smith, Proh: 
fe 

PCpres.), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, 
3g 93, 902; Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; wW, 


e Cleveland, Dem., 170,065; Blaine, 
Rep., ;. St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, 


Greenback, 3,583. 
8 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 
15,311; Streeter, U. 


» 142, 492; Fisk, Proh., 
100,920; Harrison, 


192 (Pres.), * Cleveland, Dem., 

brat ee 122,823; Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., 

(Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
130, 935; McKinley, Rep., 193,503; vering, 
geroh.; 4,339; Palmer, Gold Dem., 3,222 

Hk (Pres: ), Bryan, *Dem., 112, 901; McKinley, 

5 Rep. , 190,461; Woolley, Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 


As ere ), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, 
ae 216,651; ‘Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc., 


(692, 
08° (Pies), B ryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, a. 
195.843; Chafin, Proh., 11, 1107; Debs. Soc., 
106,426; Taft, Rep., 


2 Pres, Wilson, 
é 34: ds 125,856; Debs, Soc., 


ep Roosevelt, Prog., he 
4916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Hep, ae 
» 179,544; evelt, Prog. aS, 290; "Hanly, Proh 
7,793: Benson, Soc., 20,117. 

(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
ai fer Watkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs., Soc., 


oe Bepror ), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
Progs., 339,192; Davis, Dem., oa 913; Foster, 

Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 

(Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Huth Dem., 

451. Thomas, Soc., 6,774; “Foster, Com., 

4,853: Industrial, 1,921. 

32 (Pres Nee Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover, 
., 363,959: Thomas, Soc., 25.476: Foster. 

Peon , 6,101; Coney: Farm. Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, 
id. 

whe We ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 


698, 811; Landon, 
, 350,461; Lemke, Union, 174,296; ces 
2 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; ‘Aiken, 


5,454; Brow- 


Soc., 
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es s J es 
Mississippi 
1944 1940 
Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Rese 1,431 72) 1,869 166 
RN 2)569 88 1934 133 
Atak 1,348 25 | 11435 64 
ete 1,990 25 ,049 63 
Masete 800 16 935 24 
es ee 2,119 119} 2,974 234 
,006 39 | 11598 74 
1/360 21 (408. 38 
1,762 42 | 11764 59 
,066, 46 | 1,212 66 
667 12 737 32 
1,605 38 | 1,711 42 
956 48 | 1,232 103 
2,234 40 | 2/440 137 
2/320 22 | 2.335 49 
1,615 18 | 1.419 52 
‘469 52] 1,491 40 
3/394 61 | 3,075 228 
1,137 35 | 1,376 8 
1,025 18 945 
879 63 926 66 
1,239 14] 1,354 62 
11536 80 '550 198 
5,458 265 | 5,577 635 
9,575 215 | 9,917 538 
‘796 20 104 38 
1,103 4 1,061 20 
206 4 218 9 
1,287 94 | 1,627 110 
2,496 92 ,AZA | = 17L 
1,610 16} 1,78 35 
681 5 302 ce 
1,305 57 1a 38. 
4,563 110 | 4,537 242 
+309 26| 1,422} . 42 
041 26} 2,188 65 
1043 27 | 1,148 55 
5,653 168 | 5,935 303 
1,456 30 1,218 37 
2,736 8 | 2,802 18 
Ge eee 3,279 52| 3,814 129 
Leflore... .-. “200 23 |* 2,404 Hi14 
Lincoln. .... 2,380 49 | 2,332 97 
Lowndes 1,969 47-| 2,268 147 
Madison 1,805 28 2,038 66 
Marion. .... 2,415 17 | _ 2,083 45 
Marshall 1,349 23 | 1,403 48 
Monroe..... 2}927 81] 3,263 94 
Montg'm'y 1,286 23 1,509 44, 
Neshoba .. 869 60 | 2,880 77 
"448 31] 2,495 41 
934 36 | 1,152 51 
1,821 28 | 1,951 80 
7 22 | 1,988 45. 
2'093 36 | 2,022 88 
775 20 $28 LS oe 
2,738 56} 2,956 185 
1,647 Ag, Ie BATA 10 
"585 58 212 118, 3 
1,001 11 | 1,15: 29 
2/331 32} 2,11 35 
2/105 28 2,377 — 300 
666 5 74 ntdOe 
2,403 25 1316 40, 
"432 31 826 27 
972 32 802 28 
2,546 32 | 3,071 res 
2/377 28 2,288 33 
1405 12 | 1,609 3 
2/439 59 | 2,248 63 
1,366 171 | 1,463 159 
649 11 795 13 
054 73 | -2,609 108 — 
1,170 26 | 1,206 40 
"018 101 | 3,048 192, 
1,535 36 | 2,349 292 
1,302 16 1,388 |. 
,468 43} 1,596 
773 17 942 46 
1,757 15 | 1,979 26 
1,525 28 1505 50 
2200 27 2,390 45 


a eee 
Totals.. 158,515 3,742 |168,252 | (a)7,36: 
1944 Predict Rance Democrats, 9,964; In- 

Aavcnacat Republican, 17,859. Soldier Vote i de 
cluded, no separate tabulation. . i 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 103. 
(a) Includes Independent Republican vote, 
PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI \ 


its Faas y, Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 
Rep., 175. 
1876 ae Tilden, Dem., 


52, 
, Hancock, Dem., 175,750; Garfield, 
1a. toe ree Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
1884 Peres.) Cleveland, Dem., -176, 310: Blaine, 
Rep., 4 Ys 


4,550. 


41,288; 


112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


264 
Mississippi (Continued) 
1888 re Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 
ep., 31,120: ‘Fisk, Proh., 
1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
Ri 


1343; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 
Proh 


Bites) “Bryan, Dem. and People’s Cop uet « 

1885, io: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,071; 
Kinley, Rep., 5,123: Levering, Proh., 
aay Plaso Bryan, Dem., 51,706; 


i908 F(pres.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; 
2. 
» ES ete 60,287; Taft, Rep. 


39 

spem 

4,3 

1912 (bres) Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep.. 


485. 
McKinley. 
Roosevelt 


,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; ‘Debs, Soc., 2,601 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 90 422: Hughes. Rep. 
Benson, Soc., 1 aes 

pages, Bene Cox, Bey 69,277; Harding, Rep., 
Debs, Soc., 1,639. 

1aBd Epes.) D Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, 
,546; LaFollette, Progs., 494. 

1938. Gret.), "Smith, Dem., 124,539; ool ver, Rep.. 

1938 ¢ (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, 
5, 


180; Thomas, Soc., 6 
1938 Ecpies.). Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction, 
1,675; total, 4,435. Thomas, Soc., 329. » 


Missouri 
1944 1940 

Ss Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
wate Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
4,813 5,688 
3,059 4,384 
025 3,322 
7,768 3,447 
5,207 6,573 
3,539 3,737 
4,978 5,727 
1,765 3,912 
2,511 3,415 
11,615 4,869 
24,482} 17,484 
6,213 024 
2,728 3,976 
7,162 3,574 
1,549 2,692 
8,642 9,297 
4,446 6,000 
1,499 1,195 
5,479 4,983 
1,973 4,068 
5,053 4,439 
1,729 4,509 
2,728 3,17] 
9,672 6,159 
3,800 3,030 
8,219 7,664 
4,606 5,720 
2,736 3,615 
1,835 3,910 
1,566 3,859 
7325 4,289 
2,505 3,072 
3,101 2,652 
1,350 4,870 
11,132 5,516 
7,237) 10,283 
1,163 5,33. 
689 3, 
22,130) 21,456 
81 4,558 
3,325 5,304 
6,069 6,332 
787 4 
2,677 3,739 
4,770 2,333 
4,218 6,1 
2,495 2,062 
23,160; 17,431 
18,249} 18,755 
9,553 7,517 
441 6,468 
114,125) 84,137 
59: 2,370 
3,323 4,941 
6,913 8,802 
5,279 7,317 
3,484 2,428 
420 3,035 
6,246 5,664 
4,633 5,298 
3,312 4,063 
6,120 5,384 
2,405 2,495 
2,078 1,749 
723 5,892 
364 2,787 
3,113 :971 
362 3,073 
2,922 3,627 


United States—Presidential Election Returns 


1944 1940 | 
; uunties | Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., 
SA Dem. Rep. Dem. : 
5,000} 1,098) 6,018) 41, 
2,743 3,527 3,205 3; 
1,735 2,896 2,376 3, 
7,626 4,108 9,591 6,31 
146 6,985 6,256 8, 
5,407 5,766) “ 6,696 6, 
2,734 1,573 ,593 il, 
2,121 3,284 2,332 3, 
628 2,707 965) | 3, 
7,380 4,333 9,391 6, 
2,014 4,207 ,oo4 4, 
7,176 7,696 8,570 8 
4,256 3,180 4,780 3 
4,659 3,351 5,742 3. 
3,741 2,344 4,635 2, 
2,527 5,040 3,380 5, 
3,048 2,345) 2,752 2. 
1,168 3,106 1,708 3, 
2,799 1,164 062 se 
7,629) 2,879 9,155 3,348 
4,521) 3,094 5,786 3,398 
1,877) 951 2,406 1,18) 
ipley 1,923| 1,841 2,419 2,293 
St. Charles... 4:880| 7,050] 5,334! 7,703 
St. Clair... ..- 2,119) 3,306} 2,859 3,9. 
St. Francois. . 6,745) 7,320 8,132 8,68 
Ste. Geney... 1,878) 2,214 2,098 2,756 
St. Louis. 57,780} 64,131 52,380) 66,9 
Saline = i 7).. 6,715 6,022 7,998 as 
Sehuyler.... 1,729} 1,526 1,998 1, 
Scotland..... 2,158) 2,058 2,435 2, 
Scott: oa. 7,132) 3,995} 1899] 4,4 
Shannon 2,093) 1,110 2,806 1,6 
Shelby. . 3,435 1,934 4,028 2,. 
Stoddard 5,982 5,079 6,725 6. 
Stone... 737 3,080 104 3 
Sullivan 2,880) 3,262 3,743 4, 
Taney 936) 2,499 1,497 3, 
Texas 4,011 3,916 4,497 4 
Vernon 4,885 5,171 271 5, 
Warren... .. 815 3,017 914 3 
Washington... 2,065 2,900 2,882 3 
Wayne...... 2,169 2,171} ° 2,991 2 
Webster. ..:. 2,777 4,281 3,518) . 4, 
Woorthive 20 ae 1,444 1,702 1,8 
Wire nie. (t4 2,116 4,413 2,727 5 
St. Louis Cy.} 204,687 » 134,411 233,338] 168 
Totals....' 807,357 ~ 761, 175' 958,476 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., ees 7150; 
Proh., 1,175: Teichert, Soc. L 221 
vote included: no separate tamnletatens 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,226; 
Proh., 1,809; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 209. 


{9 
PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 151,43 

Grant, Reép., 119,116; O’Connor, Lab. Rep., 2,42 

ay (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 203,077; Hayes, Rep | 
45,029; Cooper, Greenback, 498. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem,, 208, 609: Gari 
Rep., 153,567; Weaver, Greenback, 35, 135. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. ao Lok Blain 
Rep., 202,929; St. John, Proh., 2,153, 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261, ous Harrisoi 
Rep., 236, 252; Fisk, Proh., "4,539; Streeter, 
Lab., 18,619. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harr 
Rep., 226,918; Weaver, Peoples’, 41 ,213; Bid 
Proh., 4,331. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist 
313,576; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 3653 
McKinley, Rep., "239, 333; Levering, Proh., 2, LG, 

1900 (Pres.)—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKin ce 
ete 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965: Debs, 


6,13 
1904 ‘exe, Parker, Dem., 296,312; Root 
Rep. 4 S2h, ,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; 

1s age Bryan, Peay ses 574; Taft, 
CHafin, Proh., 4,331: Debs. Soc., 15 

1619 ea Wilson, Dem., 330,746: Taft, 
207,821; Roosevelt, Prog., 124, 371: Debs, Soc 


28.466. » 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, eae ae: 025; Hughes, R 

369,339; Hanly, Proh heir Soc. 14,6 
1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dee a ee 


727,162; Watkins, Proh., 


Harding, 
20, 242; "Christensen, RF, -Lab., 


1924" (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 648 “tga: Davis, al 


572,753; LaFollette, Progs., 84,160: 
1,418; Johns, Soc. -Lab., 909; Wallace. Gag 


Land, 259. ] 
tags "Bres.) Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Del 2) 
Ho 


erage oP Thomas, Soc., '3,739; Reynolds, 
1939, (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025, 
Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., 16, Bree Ups 
poet “aoe Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, 


i i, eee |i ee ld 


a! eS) oe 


re 2 
ye i 
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(Continued) 
: : Nebr 
DF Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon, paeke 
S54) Colvin, Pron Bil, Browder Con Ae ae = 
Re ree a rowder, Com., Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Rincs Dem. Rep. | Dem. ep. ye 
ontana Adams 4,612 
Bcd. 812] 6b)» Payeu ie are: 
1940 ae G18) 8,888)" 3156 get 
Roos., / Willkie, ||Branct’:<.:| S34] 328/226). 450 
a: ©P. |] Boone... . . . 1,665} 2,865] 2,014] 3,334 
1,632} 1,725 || BOX Putte. 1,736) 2,904) 2,195) 2 
1926 616 || Bovd......- 95 1456] 1,057 : 
2139| SiS) Brown.. 745] 1,549 O75] L483. 
ake 783 || Buffalo... : 3,852} 6,073] 4,060] ~—«6 387 
2678| 2.457 || Burt......: ‘ 2,162] 3,189} 2,589] 844g 
734 56 || Butler... -°- 2,922) 2.493) 31246] 2'966 
13,637]  6.aaa|| CBS: ------ 3.144] 4/588] 3/627] 4'7 ; 
3913|°  Vage || Cedar... --. 1,839) 3,616] 2,619] 4;397 : 
2'783 2'017 || Chase...... 648 1,444 104 1/557 
1086 307 || Cherry... -- 1,371] 2,314) 1,781] 2705 
T76E + i 1,752) 21654! 1/943) 2304 . 
18 eso) gare] ives] Soe 
686 178} 2, ; 587 hae 
i 1,401; 4008} 15598] 4'3 : 
ett 3321] 51330] 4/938| 6369 
at tar be] an) gi 
: \747 ; 184 7 
aan 2'270| 51017] . 2/803} 5445 
on 406 1,125 565| 1,156 . 
917 478| B'303| aoaa| ate 
278 § 4 : 
rod 63,762] 53,443] 66,840 58'395 
ett 613| 1,320 803| 1441 
5216 1,788]  3/362| 1,969 3.677 
BRia 2'085| 1,378] 2/354 
os 758|- 15855] 1,062; ~—- 2/069. 
coe 1,329]  2'870! 1797| 3316 
neo ee 4/238 '352| 5,096] 8/156 
oes 3 541 1248 736] 1,351 ~ 
= 238 || Garfield .< *- 408 896 533| 13058 
ee) ae came] Hal a) 
7,747) 5,640 || Greeley. 1,265 1,242| ~ 1,502/- 1 330 
wooel Gee Hall... 4768| 7,651 4,687| 71412 
, , : ‘057; -1,666 : 
3 a , 313|| Harlan. 1/006] 1,991] . 1,353 Sige 
1'399 1/038 || Hayes... .:. 387 782 598 59 
ti 038 || Hitchcock | 877| 1,556} 1,188] 1,663 
sfaa) aia | Beta | 3) HB) Sale] 
geal Sis oe? Howard... ! 2,042} 1,556]  2,238/ 1,696 
2'095 1'497 Jefferson 2,187 4,257 2,759 
2418] 1/508] Zonnson. 1267| veal Teel] ize 
- f ey , ’ , , 
aoe) babe || Ketth.. . ... 1147] —-1;739] ‘1,759 ; 
2'108 "292 Keys Paha.. 334 781 2 1,004 
| Kimball... 576| 1,169 4 11 
aT Vaca 3'762| 3,1 4/352 
' ' 19,338] 26,715] 19,321] 27,384 
741 861 , , 
3 5,969| 4 5,908 
1,735| 1,132 8 ' 
: , 450 498 
peer Araee 182 488 289 539 
weed acer 118 310]  \ 164 414 
, #4 3,373] 6,892] 3,982] 7,353 
sie] atl igs) abu) a) ge 
9,036] 8,479 , 2 , i 
, ’ 1,113} 15697} 1,4 1,963 
E 1,785] 3;267| 2, 3817 
F 93,163| 145,698 99,579 1'607| 2/685] 1,873 3,017 
President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,296; Watson, ; Bae coed! 3799 
Se Soldier vote included; no separate 1278 Ee ete yer ’ 
Bion. ‘ A E i 
(President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,443; Babson,|| Phelps... *: 1,451| 2'460/ 1,847) 2.512 0°” 
h., 664: Browder, Com., 489. shied ah 1208 Dees (eee aaae 
PAST VOTE OF MONTANA Polke i2. 11517, 2,357) _ 1,635) 2,658 
(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, |/ Red Wiliow.|  2,132| 3,107| 2,481) 3,119 
$51; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell. |/ Richardson 3/483 482/ 4,105 4.883 
McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Bryan, Dem. 3,899] 3,255] 4,229] | 3.673 ~ 
S, 2 186. 2,6 2,641 2,537 2,165 
i Ba gem sig) SM duel fais 
Ueeeees etary 20st) Se ee ee 
.» 29,326; Taft, Rep. '584| 1,309] 1/888) 1,494 
Ba de i) Sis] Sa | 
1, '554| 28077 893 
i 214 338 277 486 
es.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes; Rep: 1,632) 1,584] 2,039} 1,973 
; Roosevelt, Prog., 298: Benson, Soc., 9,564 1,475 7096} 1,590} 2/449 
es.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep., 2274, 2'844| 2636 922 
430: Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. ‘ 2'886| 1,395) 3,209 
4Pres.); Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; LaFollette, 1,094 523 1,329 2,847 
., 61,105; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 310 392 427 495 
57; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 247. - 1,808} 4,885] 2,200] 6,322 |) 
Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith Dem., aeeree | BS MELEE } a 
mas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com., 563.|| Totals...<| 233,246] 329,880] 263,677\ 352,201 


es.),. Roosevelt, Dem., 127,286; Hoover, 
078; Thomas, Soc., 7,891; Foster, Com., 


, Lib., 


rate tabulation. 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA oo 
and Lib., 7,812. j 


266 
Nebraska (Continued) 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 


31,916; Cooper, Greenback, 2,320: Smith, Proh, 
busy. y Ref,, 1,599. 
“Aes a (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28, 523; Garfield, 
: Rep., 54,979; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, 

Proh., 1,599. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., Blaine. 


54,391; 

Rep., 76,912; St. John, Proh., "2,899. 

1888 (Pres.), Gleveland, Dem., 80,542: Harrison, 

‘ Rep., 108,425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. 
Lab., 4,226. 

1892 (Pres. ),. Cleveland, Dem., 24,943; Harrison, 
Rep., ; Weaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell, 
Proh., 4/902: 

1896 (Pres. ). Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
115,999; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,885; 
Meixiniey. Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proh., 2,040. 

aoe (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep., 

121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655: Debs, Soc., 823. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52, 921; Roosevelt, Rep. j 
138,558; Swallow, Proh., "6,323; Debs, Soc., 7,412. 

pi 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft, Rep., 

7 ‘ 126, 997; Chafin, Proh., 5; 119; Debs, Soc., 3,524. 

1912 “(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 109,008; Taft, Haws 

} 54,029: Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614; Debs, Soc., 10,174. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep., 

~117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Benson, Soc., 7,141. 

1920 (P res.), Cox, Dem., 119,608;, Harding, Rep., 
247,498; Watkins, Proh., 5,947; ebs, Soc., 9,600. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 218, 585; Davis, Lem., 
137,289; LaFollette, Prog., 106, 7101: Faris, Prdéh., 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, Dem.., 
197,959; Thomas, e-; ¥ 

1932 ee. Roosevelt, Dem. Pct tard Hoover, 

347,454; Landon, 


Rep., 201,177: Thomas, Soc., 
1936 pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 248,731; Lemke, Union, 12,847 


Nevada. 
9944 1940 

Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 

Dem. . Dem. Rep. 
1,046 1,267 1,171 
7,350 5,154 2,170 
fh. 282 330 592 
2,280 3,016 1,783 
: 223 639 292 
217 353 284 
994 1,367 789 

383 475 39 

1,295 1,601 46 
708 1,067 963 
1,344 693 406 
943 1,206 729 
665 785 748 
524) 696 594 
173 382 224 
ashoe.... 8,384 9,243; ~ 8,062 
White Pine. 2,812 3,671 1,568 
Totals,.| 29,623 31,945} 21,229 


» 1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 
_ rate tabulation. 


a PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 

ae (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem 
and Lib., 6,2 236. 

1876 (Pres.),’ Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayés, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 
i 1884 gees. Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep.., 
me ‘ler, Greenback, 26. 

1 “Pres. 5,149; Harrison, 


Cleveland, Dem., 
1 ; Fisk, Proh., 41. 
- 1892 rey” ‘Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep 
5 ; Weaver, People’s, 7,264: Bidwell. Proh., 39" 
yeees BGs kr 3} 5 Bryan, Dem., and People’ Ss (Populist). 
i McKinley, Rep., ii 938 
“1900 (Bres.), Bryan, Dem., 6, 347: McKinley, Rep., 


- 1904, (res), Parker, Dem., 3,982;. Roosevelt, Rep. 


Debs, Soc., 

1008" (bres). ae 9 bem, 11,212; Taft, Rep.. 
lson, De 7,986; Taft, reas 3,196; 
3,313. 


: 0,745; 
1912 res) We 
Roosevelt, oy , 5,620; "Debs, "Soc., 
org (Pres), et son Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep. 
Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
Cox, Dem., 19,851; Harding, Rep., 


he 7; Hanly, P: 
1920° 4 
15, any Debs, Soc., 1,864. 
oo LaFollette 
"18,327; Smith, Dem., 


1924 res), Coolidge, Rep., 
+ Davis, Dem,, 
ree ), 
Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
31,925; Landon, 


‘Hower, Rep., 
1932" Pres. oY 


Rep., 12,674. 
1936 (Pres. ». 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 11,92: ? 
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New Hampshire Ce 


Counties 


Belknap..... 


Hill’boro’ "eh, 
Merrimack... 
Rockingh'm.. 


Sullivan..... 
Totals. . 109,916 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 46 
vote included; no separate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF ‘NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31, ras cx 
pags i ad 68; O’Conor, Lab. Ret., :: 
Proh % 

1876 “bres, af Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Bavel 
41, 


Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Gar 
Weaver, Greenback, 528; 
Pro. 


1884 “ies. ~ Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, | 
43,254; St. John, Proh., 1,571: Butler, 
back. 553. 

1888 ere Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; ao 
Rep., 45,728; Fisk, Proh.,- 1,593; Streeter, 
Labor, 42. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Hai 
Reps, 45,658; Weaver, People’s, 293; Bio 
Proh., 1, ; 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (P 
21,650; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,4: 
Kinley, Rep.. 57,444; Levering, Proh., 82 i 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, . 
54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, Soc., ” } 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, , 
34,180; Swallow, Proh., 749: Debs, Soc, LA 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; Tait, 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc., 1,29 

1912. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, 
32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17, 794; Debs, Soc., 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., - 43,781; Hughes, 
43,725; Hanly, Proh., 303; Benson, Soc., | 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, 

,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. 

1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98, ibs mee | 

57,201; LaFollette, Bey Hg 


9/388 
5,935 


119,663 125,292 


i 


100,680; 
., 103,629; ‘Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, @ 


264. r’ 
1936 -(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; 
Rep., 104, 642: Lemke, Union, 4,819; Brey 
Com., 193. 


New Jersey 
1944 


Roos., 
Dem. 


28,972}. 
76, 


Counties Dewey, 


Rep. 


Bergen. . 


Cape May.. 


Hudson. .... 


Mercer, i 2.)s): 
Middlesex. . . 
Monmouth. . 
Morris. ..... 


Snagit 


33 


te, 


bg 
as 


eS LS Te 


10,024 10,714 
961,335]1,016,404 


1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc, nee 


Totals... 987,874 


US | 
Le | 


National, Proh.; 4/255; 
3 Soldier vote (included in totals) 0 


bess! 
3,358. 


“ipa, Eaten 
Tesident )—Browder, Co; 3 
goes 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851: "Aiken, Boe: 


| 


bi yo 3 iN: ty Nie Uoiai 


(Continued) 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 


Tes. ds eae Rep., 91 ; 4 
Lib. Acre P., 91,656; Greeley, Dem 


* Sem me ee Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., 

Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122, a Garfield, 

p., 120, 555; Weaver, Greenback, 2.617. 

127, Tes: Blaine, 
6, 153; Butler, 


3g48ts508: Harrison, 


Cleveland, Dem., 
33; St. John, Proh., 
Steenback, 3,456. 
p(Pres-) Cleveland, ae 
144360: Fisk, Proh., 
pares.) Cleveland, foe. 171,066; Harrison, 
156,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 
(Fres.), Bryan, Dem. and "People’s (Populist), 
be Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; 
nley, Rep., 221,371: Levering, Proh., 5,617. 
10 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164.879: McKinley, Rep.. 
1,754; Woolley, Proh.. 7,190; Debs, Soc.,’ 4,611. 
(Pres.). Parker, Dem., 164,367: Roosevelt 
245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc. 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep. 
»326; Chafin, Proh., 4 1934; Debs, Soc., 10,253 
‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Rep. 
834; Roosevelt, Prog.,’ 145,409; Debs, Soc.., 


§ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, a 

9,352; Hanly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10,46 

) (Pres.), Cox; Dem., 258,229: Harding, Rae 

670; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc.. 

17; Christensen, F-Lab. 2, 

(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676,27 

aS LaFollette, Progs., 
. Foster, Workers, 


: Davis, Dem. 
109, 028; Faris, Proh.. 
\560; Johns, Soc.-Lab.. 


(Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep. 
5,050; Foster, Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 


“(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 
775,684; Thomas, Soc., 42,998: Foster, Com.., 
5; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062; Upshaw, 
h., 174. 

{(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
4 719,421; 
3,895; Browder, Out 
Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


1,083,549; Landon, 
Lemke, Union., 9,405;' Thomas, 
1,590; Colvin, Proh. 


New Mexico 


1944 1940 
Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., {| Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
12,229 11,662 14,428} 11,999 
589 699 uae 


81,389] 70,688] 103,699 


i ee ater Proh., 148. 
included: no, separate tabulation. 


aie VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 


es.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 
: Ro thieconlt, Se. 8, cee "Debs, Soc., 2.859 
Pr 8), ay oy eae >a ,693; Hughes. Hep:. 
Pro 1 enson, Soc., 1, 
ae Dem., 46,668: Harding, Rep., 
Christensen, F.-Lab., Wis 


Soldier 


es.), ‘Coolidge, Rep., 54, 745; Davis, Dem., || 


; “LaFollette, Progs., 9, 543. 
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a (3 ates BE Hoover, Reps 69,645; Smith, Dem., 
211; Foster, Com, 158: 


‘os Cat ,, _ Roosevelt, oe 95,089; Hoover, 
Rep., 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1 776: Harvey, Lib.. 
389; unter. *Gom., 135. 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Landon; 
Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union., ‘924; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
343; Browder, Com., 43. 


" 
New York 
1944 
Counties | Roos., ) Dewey, Willkie, 
’ Dem, Rep. Rep. 

Albany.... . 4 65,726 60,543 58,912 

Allegany... 4,404] 13,454 "61 

Broome,... 28,218 44,013 ‘01 
Cattaraugus 10,679 19,907 22,987 
Cayuga. 12,325 18,680 21,032 
| Chautauqua 19,703 32,824 35,536 
;Chemung. . 12,894 22,198 22,156 
| Chenango. . 4,645 12,745 14.168 
Clinton. ... 8,996 8,775 10,369 
| Columbia. . 6,220) 13,055 13,527 
| Cortland. . . 4.480] 10;450 12/233 
| Delaware 4,743 14,916 15,684 
Dutchess 20,488} 32,890 32,329 
Brie.ics cn. 176,554) 185,975 183,664 

Essex. . 4,103 10,128 11,86 
Franklin 7,188 9,225 11,446 
Fulton, 7,882 13,195 14,896 
Genesee... 6,276) 13,478 14,503 
Greene..... 4,787 9,807 10,153 

Hamilton... 766 1,83: ,02 
Herkimer... 11,260 15,656 17,590 
Jefferson... 13,517 21,834 25,584 

Lewis..... 3,141 2 ‘04 
Livingston.. 5,763 11,383 12,629 
Madison. .. 5,740 13,3 15,262 
Monroe....}| 108,972} 111,725 114,383 
Montgom'y. 13,202 14,72 15,546 
Nassau... 68,137| 159,713 143,672 

Niagara. 31,00: 37,614 we 
Oneida. . 44,75: 48,749 52,362 
64,729| 80.507 91,056 
8,421} 16,859 18,932 


62 
11,510 19,733 i 
,193 15,427 16,771 
3,644 7,01 ,16: 
a 27,562] 37,819 39,648 
Rockland... 11,711 19,471 0,040 
St. Law’ce.. 13,896} 21,919 24,339. 
Saratoga... 12,056 20,197 ,298 
Schenec’dy. 30,262 35,178 34,101 
Schoharie. . 3,688 6,546 yal 


Schuyler... 
Se 


Richmond. . 


t 
SS... 1,347,754|1,271,287)1, 649, 074 1,2 247,624 
Totals... . |2,478,598|2,987,647|2,834,500|3, 3,027, 478 


Total Roosevelt vote (1944) 3,304,238; (1940) 
3,251,918. 


1944 Prpaident) ea ante Fh Roosevelt, 
heen Labor, 107,814; Liberal, 23.6 0. Greater 
N.Y Ce: Roosevelt, American ‘Labor, 388,591; 
otal iusere It vote, 3,304,238. 

evelt vo ¥ 
Telenert, Indust. Govt., 14,352; Thomas, Soc., 


10,5 

Idier vote (included in totals): Roosevelt, Up- 
weal Dem., ane 760; .American Labor, 1,957; 
Liberal, 220. New York City: Dem., 145,073; Amer- 
ican Labor, 29,434; Liberal, 2,235. Totals: Demo- 
erat, 220, 833; ‘American Labor, 31,391; Liberal, 2,- 


| 235.’ Grand Total: 254,459. 


Dewey, Rep. Upstate 84,124; New York City, 
66,887. ‘Grand Total, 151,011. 
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2 1944 : 

New York (eoatidusa) i ae ae 

- ties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Wid 

1940 (President)—Outside N. ¥. ©.: Roosevelt,|| Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Hook: 2 
American Labor, 100,409. Greater N. ¥Y. C.: Roose- ae bee 4 
velt, American Labor, 317,009. Guilford..... 23,495) 12,962 G 368) | 

Total Roosevelt vote, 3,251,918. Halifax...... 6,989 ane Bens! | 
> Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh., 3,250. Harnett! 4: ees pies ere | 
; aywood.... , , 6 de | 

5,679| 4.613} 6,336] @! 

Past Vote of New York State ee 1986 125} 2,464] 

: 1 ‘ 

2 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 387,281; 904 323 1,202 : 
pees ah Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,454. 8,358 4,864 10,328] | 
1876 Sptgs.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep., 4109 2°69: 4.563 

489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 1-987. ia 8.282 4,493 9,976 
1830 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534,511; Garfield, 1/221 Zit 1.371 

Rep., 555, 544: Weaver, Greenback, 12, 373. "448 808 3,632 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154; Blaine, 5,253 554| 6,247 

Rep., Marae ad John, Proh., 25, 006: Butter, 4168 3,678 4201 

Greenbac! : 2,855 ol , 

1888 PPE SS “Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, 5991 4388 3171 

REP 650,338; Fisk, Proh., 30, 231; Streeter, U. 440 132 4,628 

fee CENGciend tore’, csto00s arriocy 4008) 4abeL eae 
1892 (Pres.), Clevelan 95) 9: , i} 

i ei cre Weaver, People’ s, 16, 436; Bidwell, ey, 3192 Lae " 
of) Proh..:3 2,665 1,963 i 5 
1896 (Pres, »s Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). RaGaae eee: 3'711 2663 4'330| > 
"551,513;. Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 18,972: Nast. ee "57 876 8.456 

McKinley, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16,086. || Nash. 9/476] — 2,829] 8,600 
ro NEN eA Bryan, Dem. 678,425; : higealey. Northampton| - 3/470 172| 31826 

ies cele ce) te ee 
1904 (Pres). Bee es ane eee Pants oot 1,295 "719| 11448 

ee ie oot Swallow, Pron., 20,787; Debs. Pasquotank 27540 860 3,314 

Oe der sas. 1,732 2, 
1908. (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., See Bees 960 266| 1,176 

~~ 870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22, 667: Debs, Soc., 38,451. Parson cae 2,507 607 3.239 
1912: *(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 655,475; Taft, Rep., Pitt : 8556 495 10;967 

455,428: Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63,381. 2'340 1.678 2.45 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep.. 7277 8.768 8,455 

Be sue velt, si fete Hanly, Proh..|/7; 51394 938 8,530 

19,031; Benson, Soc., ; 5 s Rob 7,278 1,118 " , 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep., eee 8.755 3024 11.315] =3 

1,871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19,653; Debs, Soc.. Rowan...... 97721 5,862 13,023] 4 

203,201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. Rutherford. | 7,379] 4,698 ,869] 4 
1924 (Pres. ),. Davis, Dem., 950, 7196; Coolidge, Rep.. Sampson. .... 4/220 6,062 “10 «ed 

1,820,058; ‘LaFollette, Prog., 268, 510; LaFollette, Scotland..." 2°372 303 2.981 : 

Soc. , 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9 928; Foster, Stanly... )_: 51499 6,083 6.321] — : 

Workers, 8,228. Stokes... 11! 4,110] 3,376} 4)274) |: 

» 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., Surry... 252! 7,679| 5,116] 8,871 : 

2,089,863; "Thomas, Soc., 107, 332: Reynolds, Soe Swain...) ! 27110 1,505 21422 4 

Lab., 4,206; Foster, Com., 10,884. Transylvania 3,019 ;251| | 3;312| aed 
1932 (Pres. ys osevelt, Dem., 2, 534, 959; Hoover, yrrell...... 611 1 1,140 : 

Rep., 1937, 3; Thomas, Soc.,. 177,397; Foster. || Gyo 7°17” 5,729 1114; 7179] 

_ Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. Vance 4110 j "598 4252) | 
1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem,, and American Labor, |} Wake 9. ° 7” 187050 3,996] 18/083] <2 
3,293,2. Landon, Rep., 2, igo, 670; Thomas, Soc., Warren..* | - "480 "249 2/676 
86, 879: Pirocice Com., 35,609 Watauga. 1,782 3 49 17a i 
; De Vatauga 214 A “ he 
North eens Wayne... 6,228) 1914). 7/222) a 
Wilkes... 2.4 5,578 9,121 7,299 4 
: Wilson Sait: 6,480 76 7,912) 
1944 1940 Yadkin... 0... 2,470 4,392 3,660} 74 
Yaneey iy). 2 3/301 2,402 3,489) 92 
Counties ae +, | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, £ H 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Totais.. 527,399| 263,155| 609,015| 2 ; 
Alamance... . 9,184 4,976 11,429 3,382 1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; j 
Alexander , 2,282 Pane Piss ere separate tabulation. 
aH any... ee 1510 4/552 432) PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA | 
3178 L194 44 Y ee Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 70,094; } 
Be 3387 “as 1876, (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427: Hareeae 
1,997 2,717 1,522 os (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 124, 208; Garth 
9,398] 24,878 8,723 Rep., 115, 874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126) } 
5,855} 7,242} 4,889 l} 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 342 592; Bla 
233 pay) 2,579]| Rep., 125,068; St. John, Proh.. } 
ete ee 0051/1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. baa, a Harric 
Rep., 134,784; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, Ur 
Catawba....| 10,146 7,211} 11.233 5,636 1892 Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Hatt rE 
Chatham, . 3,856 2,431 4,025 '329|| Rep., 100,565; Weaver, People’s, 44,732; 
‘Cherokee... :| . 2582 2,625 3,180 2,674 Proh., 83 0. 
a, Ah 1,314 166 1,547 87 || 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and rer (Popul 
SAA ee 1,245 1,263 1,349 1,176 174,488; Palmer, Natl (Gold) Dem : Me! 
eat? uur Pane a ley, Rep., 155,243; Levering, Proh., P 
i 5 9 e D 
i dee ag) GAB) PaU GRRE eal: Bet: Mio ou: | 
1.049 93t 1.532 "102||1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124, 121: Roosevelt, LF 
066 259 1214 315|| 82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 2424 
9,455 9,445 11,084 6,978 || 1908 (Pres.) , ba see Dem., 136, 995; ‘Taft, Fe 
pied] fae] BERG) 288 user Bite, oe a ; 
f - , y 1912 ‘(Pres W: son, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Re 
12'76 3,600| 14810| —-2,4911| 29,139; Rodsevelt, Prog., 69,130: Debs, =e 
6,76: 448) 17,516 316 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, 
oeed Bors er ebe oar 120,890; Hanly, Proh.. 53; Berger, Soc., 50! 
13,744] 6,023] 17,262] 4.294 eee hi ae an pen 05 Hel Harding B 
1105 153} 1,388) 108 roh., ebs, Soc 
1,889 1,356 404 1,089 ae g1t85; © Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, R Ri 
ae 5 oe 3,924 abe age 753; LaFollette, ii cae 6, 651; Faris, » Pry 


2/990 


ee eee Re eS PE ee 
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Wolina (Continued) Ohi 
io 


‘Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497. 566; 

Be eee aN in Don a 
O78 ep., 348,992; * smith, Dem. || Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie 
Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon Dem. | Rep. | Dem. ep. 
; Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com. 
oS ee asad. ts 


Her. js. 12,564] 21/024| 14'469] 20/675 
North Dakota tapuia. |. eel iets 
Asht: Wie) aes) 17,181] 14454] 18/491 
1944 i940 7 || Athena...) 2. 43 10,826 11 449} 11,213 
——— »88s 8;98 704 
Rios. | Dewey, | Rooa., | Willkie. 24,093} 15,485] 28'618 17703 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Vines TS 4 5,024 5, 5,4 
Butler... ... 26,608) 22,702) 30,821). 23,380 
vs 898] 375 5 
Champaign. - ‘i 7,795 5/929 ¥ 
etn Clarkes Jo. 5 22'362| 221207] 25/888 2'e8i 
‘ope Clermont... . a: 9,125 f 
: 125] 8,942] 91367 
‘et ‘460 $9 || Clinton. 2 1. : 7,200; 4:964| 7.0 
; Columbiana..| 18,796] 19/976] 22349] 21221 
1,342 Coshocton. . . 7,917 7,889 8:6 
ot "gpa || Crawford... 7,079 10/46 8,966] _ 10/336 
Voit 3587 Cuyahoga -| 830,659] 217,824] 347/118] 209,070 
agi 2'757| - 3'ba5 || Darke : 8,036] 11/135) 9/651) 1141 
a T4731 2775 3:634| 7,450] 4/313] «8010 
ra7t 455 4569} 9/1 5,666| 9, 
Bs 1392]. 2°139 7,753] 10,663] 9,254] 11,267 
1368} 1'310 $1439} 115135] 11/298] 10/813 
A 3°515|| Ravette.. 945} 5,933] 5,249] 5,984 
vega : 1109 89,394] 99,292! 96,601] 92/533 
373 || Fulton... 2/147 258] —2)5 8.6 
7,043 || Gallia... 5. 68} 6,464] 3.943) 7) 
2'815|| Geauga... 3,264] 5,295| 3.318] 5,371 
1117 || Greene... 7,937| 9,680} 8,881] 9,273 
2'468 6,512 '878|_ 8.710] 10,125 
ona 144'470| 154,960] 148/907] 154,733 
$043 6,252} 13.450] 7,7 14,174 
oo: S372 Te 5,128} 8,566] «6, 9, 
3°804 3)381| 5,194] 4.559]  5°729 
3'404||Henry...... 2605] 7,241] 3,508] 7,784 
1563 5,336|  7.963| 6,921] | 8,530 
2'713 || Hocking. .°* : 3:766| 4,535] 5,688] ° 5.336. 
ks,” 37341 ited 2/563} 3,093) 3,349] 3/201 
$'499 || Huron... 5,379], 11,442] 6,741| 115758 
Tosi || Jackson... .- 4'666 :786 "382 ‘ 
pa 24°827| 15,496 °514| 16/578 
+323 5,573 '963| 7,081], 10,303 
By 12;713| 13,697] 127408) 13/464 
a 840 9/312] 10,661] 10,274 
tke yet) 12/819] 16,815} 16,379] 16, 
yo: ge 41944, 9/882] 6.3 9,861 
, 25,2 23/866] 25,831) 23,422 
ee 76,109] 77,247| 77, 76,405 


‘ (617 1 534 

82,367| 63,336] 86,084| 57,866 

aR '309} 2,637] 4,966 

os. 2'3 ,439| 3,215] 5,457 

ke 12,729] 17,577| 15,753] 19,395 
srre-{ 5,822 5,514) 7,669) 6519/1 opie. |! 21235 | 44 3,037] 4, 
er 4941] 6,922) 5, 6, 

mo. 2}355| 4,515] 3,155] 4,949 


A ‘| 5,050 
100,144| 118,535) 124,036) 154,590)| p; 4 5/362 5'997 6.895| 5.974 
(President)—Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, 


wi pens Soldier vote included; no separate 12,533 gy ie get rey | 

M President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,279; Knutson, ey 3145, 8/004] 3,655] 8,946 

., 545; Babson, Proh., 325. “i] 15/406} 18:065| 18,645] 17,157 

_ PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA og SE 9.028) | Lael erie eee 

sple's, if Harrison, Rep., 17,506; WeaveT.|| Scioto yiPs eres 13,763: ae eee 

ople’s, 17, ike Bidwell, Proh., 09. The Demo-||gucr "7" *" 61224} 15/137 7'464| 16.272 
fused wi th the People’ Ss Par ce Sat 5.622 "08 6,105 i 


Tes. ), Bryan, Dem. and ‘People’ 's (Populist) 
: McKinley, Rep., 26,3 


res.), Bryan, Dem., 20, 31: McKinley, Rep. F 
8; Woolley, Proh., 135; Debs, Soc., 520, aa'| $4812] 28-050) 9 SAehe) owes 
Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep.. ne 2'907 6/908 31947 7.214 
; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc., 2,117 || van wert. |: 5,046 81529 6.254 8/6. 
(Pres. ),. Bryan, Dem., 32, 885; Taft, Rep. oh 1/826 2'719 2'404 3'190 
80; Chafin, Proh., 1, 553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. W. tL tksere 5765 8'598 6,895 31722 
Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,” 29,555; Taft,’ Rep. |. 7'023) 115676] _8,584| 13,558 
090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25, ‘126; Debs, Soc., 6.966 || Wayne... 9506] 13,616} 10,748) 13,523 
Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep. || williams. /!_| 3:417| 8,738] 4,065 455 
A FL ae 
(Pres. ), Cox. Dem., ee: Harding, Rep.,|| wyandot.. |. e025 reer ret é 72, 


.....|1,570,763|1,582,293{1,733,139|1,586,773 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa= 
rate Coat 
AST VOTE OF OHIO 


Re 94,931; LaFollette 
Davis, Deny. 13,858; Foster, Total 


sibree nave Ree gfe 441; Smith, ed 
homas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com., 936 
Pres.) Roosev elt, oun. 8,350; Hoover, 
zi 71 Het BEN eR ttn Lait Thomas, Soc., Grant, Rep, 2 BL, 253 O'Gonor, Lab, Ref., 1,163: 
res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, ack, Pro 
: 1876 (Pres.), biden. Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep. 
Beet! Browaer, com 0, 6 10ps) Thome $50,688; Cooper, Greenback, 3.057: Smith, Pron. 
e: 


1872 (Pres.), ‘Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 244,321; . 


¥ 


270 


Ohio (Continued) 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield. 
Rep., sag! 948; ‘Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow. 
Proh., 

1884 Cieay. “Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine. 
Rep., 400 0,082; St. John, Proh., 
Greenback, 5,179. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison. 
Rep., 416, 054; Fisk, Proh., 24,356; Streeter 
United Labor. 3.496. 

1892 Sabu Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, 


Proh., 26, 012: 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
477,497; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,858; 
-McKinley, Rep., 525, 991; Levering, Proh., ae 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep., 
543,918; Woolley, Proh.. "10, 203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940: Roosevelt, 
Rep., 600, 095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 
36,200. 


1908 er ae Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
424, 834; Taft, Rep., 


1912 (eres). Wilson, Dem), 
eae age Roosevelt, Prog., 229/807: Debs, 
este (Pree), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080: Benson, Soc., 38,092. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 780, 037; Harding, Rep., 
5 182,022; Watkins, Proh., 294: Debs, Soc., 57,147. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130; Davis, 
ere 477, 888; La Follette, Prog., 357,948; Johns, 


Soc., 


joc.-Lah., 3 025: Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 
1998 8 (Pres, }, Hoover, Rep: 1, eat, 546: Smith, Dem., 
864,210; Thomas, 8,683; Foster, Com., 


_ 2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Tab.; 1,515; Varney, Proh.. 


31556. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64, 094; Upshaw, 
Proh., eas Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Soc.- 


Lab., 
1936 (bres), “Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 


Rep., 1 e 27,709: Lemke. Union, 132, 212; Browder, 
ete 251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken,'Soc. Lab., 
4. 
Oklahoma 
1944 i940 
Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,760 2,792 3,203 3,275 
1,716 3,434 2,720 3,675 
2,172 1,515 3,601 2,218 
1,355 1,913 2,034 2,219 
3,608 2,034 4,598 2,148 
2,097 3,480 3,095 4,089 
18 1,677 9,095 1 
6,850 5,529 8,280 
4,800 4,674 5,506 
9,184 446] 10.441 
3,415 3,336 3,952 
4,358 1,404 5,177 
746 822 989 
5,240 3,642 5,933 
1,959 760 2,377 
rh 7,342 4,109 6,796 
Cotton...... 2,711 1,266 3,121 
Craig. 3,363 3,111 316 
8,342 7,549) 10,976 
3,928 3,349 61 
2,373 2,660 3,417 
1,808 ,166 2,391 
1,104 1,939 1,65 
7,879} 11,212 544) 
5,328 2,086 7,00 
7,689 4,069 8,075 
2,045 3,021 970 
2,984 1,075 3,524 
1,933 503 2,292 
1,056 1,394 1,419 
2,924 2,102 3,896 
5,009 2,484 005 
4,866 313 4,832 
2,948 974 3,814 
2,339 92 2,95: 
8,656 9,498) 10,725 
2,175 3,417 865 
4,175 2,081 4,679 
1,948 1,29 3,138 
5,660 3,667 8,379 
3,910 4,801 6,271 
3,795 4,586 4,752 
1,955 446 2,485 
3,301 1,492 3,768 
5,322 1,419 6,994 2,225 
,190 2,569 3,771) 3 . 3,487 
965 3,019 1,404 3,453 
2,261 752 2,723 1,032 
3,830 3,822 4,057 3,631 
602] 1,005] 3126] 1238 
11,679 8,280} 12,917 9,585 
300 3,060 3,226 44] 
gest 2,730 3,615 3, 6 
3,291 2,177 4,574 3,001 
571812! 42'464' 53'649 35,639 


% 
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11,069; Butler. 


187; Weaver, People’s, 14,852; Bidwell, 


1944 


Dewey, 
Re 


na | 
aan. 


Roos., | Wil 


oa Roos., 
De: 


er 


Pittsburg... 
Pontotoc... . 
Pottawatomie 
Pushmataha. 


Rogers 

Roger Tails 
Seminole. 
Sequoyah... pike 
Stephens. ... 


Lo en 2 me eter 


ieee oes Seer es 


tee 256 2 

SBC 606] = 

Woodward...}| 2,152] 3,055] 2,806) = 
Totals. 401,549| 319,424! 474,313 


1944 Tenth aaranodl Proh., 1,663. 
dier vote included; no separate tabulation. 
1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 3,027. 


PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 


of (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 
1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, {Pen 119.156; Taft, 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674: 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234: Soc., 45,190. 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808: Harding, 
243,464; Debs, Soc., 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem, 256 ,798; Coolidge, 
226,242; 2; LaPolletie, Progs., 41,141; Johns, 


Lab., 
1oa6 (bres ), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, 
219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., l 


1932 (Pres), | Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; How 

ep., ; 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Lang 
Rep., 245,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Cox 
Prob., 1,328. : 

Oregon 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey | Roos., } Will 
Dem. Rep. Dem. = 
3,116 2,494 4,353 
83! 5,2: 2,94 
14,060 12,492 13,547 
038 3,921 68! 
5,213 2,696 5,758 
476 4,609 7,853 
1,145 932 1,439 
678 827 1,033 
3.807 547 4,775 
.563 6,134 4,707 
567 492 78 
1,072 1,006 1,582 
997 787 1,21 
1,960 2,008 2,367 
6,668 8,598 754 
29 419 467 
3,214 4,010 2,888 
6,656 5,969 ,o45 
1,14 -008 1,414 
14,375] 17.690 16,286 
2,947 ,801 ,510 
6,480 6,877 360 
2,234 2,797 958 
11,907 16,176 14,031 
& 747 97 
105,516 78,279 97,595 
3,318 ,904 ,077 
518 475 670 
2,634 2,477 2,786 
4,967 5,379 5935 
3,951] | 2,413 + 500 
1,544 1,152 1,974 
2,313 2,429 001 
9,110 9,362 8,626 
414 544 65: 
5,067 5,672 5,566 : 
Totals... 248, 635} 225,365! 258,415) 2! 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,785: Wati 
Proh., 2,362. Soldier vote included: no sepa paid 
Hes 
resident)—Aiken, Soc. Lab. 
Thomas, Soc., 398; Browder, Com., 191: E 
Proh., 154. 


Rep., 11,818; Greeley, I 


T VOTE OF 
1872 (Pres. a “Stank Cn on 
and Lib.. 7.742. 


a” eee ee 


(Continued) 
aes -), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., 


eres. Garfield, Rep., 20, On 
5; Weaver. Greenback, 

tens. ‘olaveioe Dem., 24,604; Bizine, Rep., 
60; St. John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback, 


B “(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland, 
iem,, pds 22; Fisk, Proh.,’ 1,677; Streeter, U. 
abor, 363. 
8 ‘(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 14,243; Harrison, 
¢ sae 35, ae Weaver, Peoples’, 26,965; Bidwell! 
corer McKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. 
nd Peoples’, 46.739; Palmer, Nat. Dem), 977: 

evering, Proh., $19. 
i900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
pes 385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc.. 1,494. 
t (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker. Dem.. 
211, 521; Swallow, Proh., 3,806: Debs, Soc.. 7,619: 
: Bryan, Dem., 38,049; 
‘ afin, Proh., 2,682; Deb, 

Nee SE Wilson, Dem., 47,064; Taft, “Re. 

673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37, 600; Soc., 13,343. 
916 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep. 

26,813; Hanly, Proh., 4.729: Benson, 9,711. 
2 (er es.), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, Rep., 
143, 5225 Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,801. 
Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 


142, 579: LaFollette, 
; ay 68,403; Dav. 
ab., 917 


imate ia 


; Dem. 67,589; ‘Johns, Soc.- 
(Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Fe 341; Smith, Dem., 


£109,223: ‘Thomas, ‘Soc., "2,726: Reynolds, Soc.- 
) Labor, 1,564: Foster, Com., 1,094 
(Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 


ep., 136, 019: Thomas, Soc., 15,450: ‘Reynolds, 
6c. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com. 1,681. 
‘ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 266,733; Landon, 
“Rep., 122,706: Lemke, Union, 21,831: Thomas, 
'Soc., 2, 13: en, Soc. Lab., 500;° Browder. 
~Com., 104; Colvin, Proh., 4. 


Pennsylvania 


1944 1940 
Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

5,88 8,7 7,3 8,609 
350,690} 261,218) 367,926] 263,285 
10,20) 13,62 12,1 14,524 
32,743} 23,555) 33,609] 24,324 
5,175 .703 7,388 8,864 
43,889 35,274 53,301 32,111 
18,003} 24,925} 21,573) 26,639 
5,523 13,472 6,60 14,826 
bese 17,823} 25,634) 20,586) 25,169 
12,377} 19,34] 13,875} 19,450 
39,676| 28,203) 42,894) 30,30 
1,115 1,729 1,4. 1,793 
,060 9,837 12,777| | 10,618 
ee 8,064 10,04 9,86! 10,665 
18,548} 26,655) 22,473 8,222 
5,263 8,09 6,56 9,035 
13,617 13,986 17,705 15,407 
5,703 5,915 41 6,291 
9,647 9,336} 12,523 9,518 
9,216 15,205 10,197 15,891 
12,068} 17,782] 15,758) 15,297 
30,684 .725| 38,305) _42,394 
64,021} 78,533} 60,225) 80,158 
ae 6,097 645 6,920 6,949 
32,912} 35,247) 31,735} 36,608 
35,093| 21,945) 41,960) 23,908 
67. 344 919 1,811 
8,807} 13,380} 12,713) 13,084 
a f 2,08: 1,98: 2,108 
8,392 5,747| 10,214 6,726 
4,131 8,106 5,631 9,141 
8,863} 14,388] 12,035) 15,547 
42 10,970 8,55) 12,081 
2,666 3,512 3,579 3, 
59,190} 47,261} 71,343) 54,93 
27,353 ,888] 32,210) 44,93! 
17,331 18,886] 18,814) 19,361 
11,818 ,206} 13,315} 13,44 
Pjerd dvs 9,134 1,58 33,00 29,584 
73,674| 67,984) 101,577} 79,685 
,658| 19,886 ,363| 21,423 
6,492) 11,988 6,991 14,822 
16,589 9,606 6,968 ,058 
5,693 ,205 6,993 6,352 
490 | 202 6,670 ,001 
47,815} 78,260 ,409| 73,250 
2,21 2,727 3,080 123 
32,58 26,643} 33,304) 25,385 
20,33 1,995] 26,315 2,914 
3,265 5,722 ; 877 
496,367 ,380| 532,149 878 
1,4 2,674| . 1,81 2,596 
1,8 4,474 2,731 5, 
35,852| 40,671) 48,739} 43,50. 
3 18.039 14088 17'560 
10,287 & 08 , 
1,3 1,8 621 2,05: 
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1944 1940 
Counties Roose | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Fusouen’ na. 8,819 6.383 
HORA... 22k 10,381 4,434 
Outen 2 SER 5,5 2.220) 
Venango. 14,916 6,873 
arren. . 9,2 5,825 
Washingt'n. 27,615 50,829 
Ca 8,242 460 
Westmorel'd 43,202} 64,567 
Wyoming. . 4,581 2,548 
ha o\, Se 32,617 39,543 F 
Totals. ..'1, 940, 479|1, 835,048 2,171,035|1, 889,848 848 


1944 (President) —Thomas, panel 11,721; Watson, 


Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind., Gov., 1.789: Soldier 
vote (included in totals): Roosevelt, 146,820; 
Cenen 107,789; Thomas, 528: Watson, 62: Teichert. 


1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 
der, Com., 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 


PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1872 (Pres.), ert ie Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem, 
and Lib., 212. 04 : 
1876 (Pres.), ‘tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., 
384,142; Cooper, Greenback, 17,187. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, 
ep., 444, 713; Weaver, Greenback, 20, 648. 
RO Ve Cleveland, Dem., 392, 785; Blaine, 
473, 804; Proh., 15, 283; Greenback, 16,992. 
1888 bres, ); Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; on, 
526,091: Fisk, Proh., 20,966. 
| soo Tires. }, Cleveland, Dem., 452,264: Harrison, 
ee 516,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
433,228; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 11,000; 
McKinley, Rep., 728, 300; Levering, Proh., 19,274, 

11900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232: McKinley, Rep., 
712,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908: Debs, Soc., 4,831. 

1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335, 430; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33, 717; Soc., 21,863. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448, 782; Taft, Rep., 
745,779; Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395, 637; Taft, Rep., 
273,360; Roosevelt, Prog., 444, 894; Soc., 80,915. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521, 784; “Hughes, Rep., 
703,823; Hanly, Proh., 28,525; Soc.. 42,638. 

gl ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503, 202: Harding, “Rep., 

218,215: ‘Watkins, Proh., 42, 612; Debs, 
io, 021; Christensen, F.-Lab., 15,642. 
1924 (Pres.). Coolidg e, Rep.’ 1,401,481; ‘Davis, 


10,967; Brow- 
1,518. : 


m., 9,192; i "Follette, ‘Prog., ’ 307,567; 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779; 
Foster, Com., 2,735. 


et | (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., — 


18, 647; Foster, Com., 


ratty 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,453,540: Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw 
Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 
725; Reynolds, Indust., 659. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 2,353,788; Landon, 
Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Union., 67,467; Thomas, _ 
Soc., 14,375; Colvin, Proh., 6, 691; Browder, Com., 
4,060; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,424. 


Rhode Island 


7,586 ; Thomas, Soc., 


1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., , Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Bristol. .... ,287 4,919 5,967 5,314, 
WTO, 6 -F ete 14,059 13,710 14/333 14,790 
Newp ie 9,435 10,64: 9,882 
Brovidenla 137,216 87,190] 145,236 99,434 — 
Washington. 6.419 8, 233 6,001 9,233 

Totals...| 175,356] 123,487| 182,182| 138,653 

1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 433. Soldier 


yote (included in tétals)—Roosevelt, 14,178; Dewey, 


7,510. Federal War Ballot vote—Roosevelt, 937: 
Dewey, 364. State absentee vote—Roosevelt, 223; | t 
Dewey 


367. 
194° (President}Browdet, Com., 239; Babson, 
Proh,, 74. 

PAST VOTE OF BHODE ISLAND 
Aone. Pes me) Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem 


1876 jig Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
2 iy Bs Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. ‘ 
3 


Ré 68. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10, 7195 Garfield Rep. 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh.. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dams 12, ee OB iaine. ep. 
19,030; St. ‘John, Proh., 92 Butler, Greenback, 422 

1388 (Pres). Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, 
EES ‘cheval reg D st 336; Harrison 

evelan em. 

ea vires, eyes Weaver, People’ Ss, 228; Biawelh 

papa: ot 1G 4, 


OC,» * 
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Rhode Island (Continued) 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
14,459; Palmer, Nat’] (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Me- 

Kinley, Rep., 37,437; Levering, Proh., 1,161. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19.812; McKinley, Rep., 
i 33,784; Woolley, Proh., 1,529. : 
} 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 24,706; Tatt, Rep., 

43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 30,412; Taft, Rep.. 
27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep., 

1 44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470; Benson, Soc., 1,914. 
1920 (Pres.); Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Rep., 
' 107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
76,606; ia Follette, Progs., 7,628; Foster, Work- 

’ ers, 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. 

i 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep., 
117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 283. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,604; Hoover, 
Rep., 115,266; Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com., 
‘546; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183. 
1935" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 165,238; Landon, 


7 
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+ Watson, Proh, 365; Rep. (Tolbert faction), 63. 
- Soldier vote included, no separate tabulation. 


_ .. PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 22,703. 
on ieee Tilden, Dem.,.90,906; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 112,312; Garfield, 
eM p., 58,071; Weaver, Greenback, 566. 
' 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 
__-Rep., 13,740. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,698; Harrison, 
Rha -Rep., 13,384; Weaver, People’s, 2,410. 

- 1896 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
' 68,801; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- 
'_ ley, Rep., 9,313. 

1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


" 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
"2,554; Debs. Soc., 22, 5 


Rep., 125,031; Lemke, Union, 19,569; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 929; Browder, Com., 411. 
South Carolina 
1944 1940 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, Roos., |Wilikie, 
Y Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Abbeville... . 789 19 1,007 5 
2,403 58 2,772 47 
678 £% 905 14 
2,687 87 3,763 14 
7 106 904 5 
1,482 8 1,845 7 
594 107 582 20 
521 32 490. 
602 1 657 
6,260 1,184 8,145 
1,620 68 2,069 
1,441 89 1,930 
3,222 15 2,880 
1,053 27 1,154 
,653 45 1,197 
1,808 46 1,395 
_D 864 27 868 
_ Dorchester. . 1,181 65 993 
Edgefield... . 654 3 1,065 
. Fairfield. ... 798 20 848 
Florence. ... 2.822 111 2,597 
Georgetown . 1,197 52 ,003 
Greenville. . . 7,107 7il 8,118 
Greenwood. . 351 71 2,914 
Hampton.... 575 3 1,198 
Horry 2,403 137 2,111 
230 18 418 
1,872 21 1,174 
2,383 13 3,205) 
1,924 38 2,697 
764 50 825 
1,986 20 1,496 
¢ 8 858 9 716 
Marlboro... . 874 33 526 
McCormick . 307 419 
Newberry... 1,940 68 1,739 
GOnee. i... 1,316 106 1,593 
_ Orangeburg 2,441 70 2,356 
jy Pickens... .. 1,662 211 2,122 76 
Richland.... 6,590 140 4,781 82 
MSaluda...... 924 12 1,11 8 
Spartanburg 8,092 402 9,119 146 
; jumter..... 72111 GSrere-o.4 . es 
apr @aony. .)..... 3,041 30 3,662 25 
- -Williamsburg 1,118 24 1,08 7 
Ge RRA 637 127 508 59 
‘Totals... 90,601 4,547' 95,470' 1,727 
1944 (President)—Southern Democrats, 17,799: 


Dem., 62,200; Taft; 
Debs, c., 100 2 


9655 . ee 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep 
536s Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc., 164.” 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 61,846; Hughes, Rt 
"1,550; Benson. Soc., 135. y a 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, Rep} 
2,244; Debs, Soc., 26. : : 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rer 
1,123; LaFollette, Progs., 620. ie 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 62,700; Anti-Smit 
2.670: Hoover, Rep., 3,188; Thomas, Soc., 44.4 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt.. Dem., 102,347; Hoove 
Rep., 1,978; Thomas, Soc., 82. | 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Lem., 113,791; Landa 
Rep., Talbot faction (953), Hambright factiv 
(693), total, 1,646. | 


South Dakota ? 


1940 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, 
965; 


1944 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willki 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep,) 
Armstrong, . 4 0 ¥ 
Aurora. . 7 : 1,011 1,163 1,385) 1,4 
Beadle..... 3,842 3,610 5,253 4,35 
Bennett.... 56 494 860 94 
Bon Homme 1,981 2,553 2,463 3,00 
Brookings. . 2,073 4,136 2,671 5,00 
Brown..... 6,352 5,611 8,048 6,56 
Briies 055 1,412 1,002 1,835 1,38 
Buffalo..... 250 324 395 4 
Butte...... 928 1,824 1,384 2,1) 
Campbell. . . 208 ,047 416 1,7 
Chas. Mix.. 2,701 2,171 3,303 2,96 
Clark. ..... 1,209] 1/936] 1,624 264 
Clay....... 796 ‘970 2/266 244 
Codington. . 3,120 3,348 3,705 4,36 
Corson. . 786 1,008 1,328 “7 
712 1,288 ,151 1,7 
3,222 2,929 4,230 3,616 
2,487 2,593 129 3,20 
1,180 ,910 16 2,313 
511 913} 1081] 1,38 
719) 1,483 ,040 1,9 
961 1,762| 1,443} 2/35 
1,122 1,938 1,405 ‘25 
896 1,090 1,199 1,4 
1,475 2,278 2,039 2,9 
1,613 2,067 035 2,414 
381 63 70 1 
1,020 1,811 1,282 2,24 
1,146 1,558 "5 2,01 
864 1,070 1,216 1,44 
493 552 670; 
938 1,676 1,362 1,96 
699 :799 1,103| 5,040 
454 842 670 1,06 
213) 340 435 6 
731 1,217 919 1,543 
264 465 08 ei 
1,156 2,541 1,503 3,56 
,D43 2,956 1,889 4,13 
1,866 3,528 2515 5,28 
1,625 3,298 048 4,06 
630 86 1,105] > 1,44 
1,363 1,511 1,972 1,96 
1163]  2'516 1696) 33 
410 29 826] 2/84 
1,164 1,912 1,931 2,54 
Mellette.... 410 54 905 + 
Miner... 3. 1,09 1,54 1,365 2,01 
Minnehaha. 10,216 13,920 12,259 16,616 
Moody..... 1,420 080 820 2,7 
Pennington . 3,517 5,246 4,878 6,68 
Perkins..... 995 1,325 1,321 thy gy 
Potters... T17 1,001 1,054 1,28 
Roberts 3,024 2,721 3,750 35% 
Sanborn 99 1,212) | 15398] 1,78 
Shannon. 48 562 791 1,04 
tl Seeeee es 2,285) 2,365 3,134 9% 
Stanley 234 384 541 ‘ 
RU ee a 300 612 458 
Todas sca 683 737 1,238 
Tripple, es 1,640 1,911 2,089 
‘Tusmers.:)) : 1,304 3,549 1,774 
Unjon sx) 2,057 2,501 608 
Walworth... 1,222 1933 ,565 
Washaba’gh, 146 139 374 
Washington.|....6 st. )ese an 302 
Yankton... 2,359 3,31 3,064 j 
Ziebach.. ... 354 331 687 
Totals...| 96,7111 135,365] 131,362| | 177,0i 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa 
tate tabulation, ) 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA | 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; |Harrisc 


Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (P. i 
he ee oe 

Tes. ryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinl Ri 

54,530: Woolley, Proh., 1,542: Debs, Soc. 169. 


if 


x 
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4, 
Dem.; 59, 191; Hughes, Rep., 
wan tts: cen ding: -760 
arding, Rep., 
atkins, Froh., 900; §. 107. 
a5 Coolidge, Rep., 
ey 355; Maris, Dem., 27,214." 
157,660: Smith, yg 
443; Foster, Com., 


183,515; Hoover, 


Siabnevae: Dem., 
3,333; Thomas, Awe 


, 99,212: Harvey, Lib. 
i; Upshaw, Proh’, 463: Fosier, Com.., 
Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 

125, 977; Lemke, Union, 10. a3. 


Tennessee 


Dp 
Om OO OOO 09 


WOW OM DODD 


NO POR LI ORI 


RE 
WNIT Gobo: 


=) 


JAOORONO Es BO RS pa at BO pat at NO RD ND ot 9 ot a 
w 
Ob 


1944 1940 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., ; Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 

Shelby aeiia 48,625} 10,839] 57,664 7,312 
Smith...... 2,107 887 2,244 648 
Stewart 1,916 335 2,699 374 
Sullivan 6,290 5,223 7,234 4,153 
ummer..... 4,076 99) ; 3,591 834 
Tipton...., 4,046 310 5,815 288 
Trousdale. . 1,170 131 929 94 
Unicoi... ... 77 1,992 985 1,863 
Union... ... 627 1,768 673 1,143 
Van Buren 526 291 732 318 

Warren... .. ,560 848 2,323 
Washington. 4,060 6,485 3,565 4,719 
Syne..... 630 2,185 s 2,486 
Weakley 3,434 1,595 3,47 1,139 
White... oo: 1,339 668} 2,256 657 
Willamson. . 2,656 602 3,215 505 
Wilson. .... 3,148 942 3,020 655 
Totals. 308,707| 200,311| 351,601! 169,153 


1944 (eresident)-—-Waison, Proh., 882; Thomas, 
Soc., 892. Soldier vote included: no separate 
tabulation. 

1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,606; Thomas, 


Soc., 463. 

: PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 

1872° (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem. 
|| (and Lib., 94,218. 

= (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 


596. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
Rep. re -760; Weaver. Greenback, 5,465;. Dow, 

} roh 

\|1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem? 133,324; Blaine, 

Rep., 124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 

Greenback, 956. 

|| 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 

|| Rep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136, 594; Harrison, 
| “Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell, 
| Proh., 4,799. 
|| 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s, (Populist), 
: 168,847; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,106; 
McKinley, Rep., 149,703: Levering, Proh., 3,140. 
\|1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145, 356; McKinley, 
BED-» 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882: Debs, Soc., 


413. 
|] 1903 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 105 369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, 
\| Soc., 1,354. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep., 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs. "Soe., 1,870. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Rep., 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; "Debs, Soc., 2. 
}}1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
8 Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 


2,542. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 
219,829; Debs. Soc., 2,239. 
| 1924 (Prés.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep., 
eer 882; La Follette, Progs. Rs 10, 656; Faris, Proh., 


1928" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388;. Smith, Dem., 
43; Themas, Soc., 631; Fost er, Com., LM 
1932 "(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259), 817; Hoover, 
Rep., 126, 806: Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, 
Soc.,. 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 327,083; Lanter 
Rep., 146,516; Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., 
632: Browder, Com., 319; Lemke, Union., 296. 


Texas 
1944 1940 
Counties "Roos. ., | Dewey, | Roos., Miele 
| Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
42| 467| «5,281 688 
Anderson... 4,3 a i : io ee 
att "536 141 
194 1,940 277 
132 891 82 
685 1,922 18 
619 1,404 1,400 
634 "881 432 
385 2,492 502 
102 1,667 139 
848 1,759 948, 
7,418 1,050 
23,588] 38,214) 18,270 
533 1,0 
34 37. 
504 3,086 6 
790 6,941 1,107 
| ater] Bi 
46 
237 1,001 245 
80 910 154 
142 670 201 


430 4,532 663 


x 
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Texas (Continued) 1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., |Dewey, | Roos., vaune ‘4 
: Dem. ep. Dem. Rep. 
Burleson... . 1,992 158 1,999 319 
Burnet. .... 1,697 228 2,177 233 
Caldwell 2,916 704 3,499 659 
Calhoun 732 158 935 152 
Callahan. 1,962 224 2,046 277 
Cameron. 5,998 6,309 6,039 3,370 
Camp,..?.. 977 156 1,343 200 
Carson. .... 1,216 446 1,636 362 
(Cie ve 2,866 541 3,089 463 
Castro...... 838 222 1,000 224 
ire el 1,038 179 1,281 219 
Cherokee. 3,918 598 5,293 801 
2,295 299 2,729 335 
2,307 311} 2,357 427 
716 123 765 122 
824 65 967 94 
2 2,887 498 3,357 454 
x 6,574 974 7,374 1,028 
Coll’sworth. 1,725 261 2,034 307 
Colorado... . 1,51 638 1,674 1,166 
Cemal...... 787 2,021 851 1,852 
Commanche, 2,941 356 3,226 610 
Concho..... 1,090 151 1,310 189 
Cooke. ..... 3,270 919 4,483 1,358 
Coryell..... 2,518 413 3,155 549 
Cottle. ..... 2,551 130 1,506 237 
3 CFrane.} 7)... 552 58 815 68 
Crockett. 323 112 420 132 
Crosby....- 1,691 201 1,720 267 
Culberson. 200 17 30! 45 
Dallam 1,118 323 1,53) 427 
Dallas... ..'. 60,909 21,099 49,431 16,574 
Dawson. 14 472 2,808 361 
1,117 508 1,219 423 
1,706 133 2,214 190 
55: 771 6,386 899 
1,884 1,879 2,056 1,735 
1,617 141 1,728 246 
554 328 736 340 
1,170 280 1,619 213 
3,353 136 3,232 151 
4,607 643 ,81 1,063 
2,265 432 2,783 451 
34 187 565 175 
7,065 666 ,881 692 
11,426 2,072 12,376 3,764 
3,330 411 3,459 646 
3,191 377 3,949 958 
5,984 677 7,479 792 
3,156 1,611 2,606 2,441 
2,041 154 2,260 199 
1,756 370 1,880 484 
925 84 997 2 
2,781 442 3,101 
1,336 147 1,621 
2,427 277 3,514 
951 293 1,013 
1,173 173 1,509 
11,751 1,542 11,161 
842 144 ,073 
333 2,950 487 
185 34 268 
641 609 . 869 
2,805 841 3,008 
,067 1,739 4,315 
11,636 1,372 12,530 
6,401 1,412 7391 
1,559 137 2,899 
1,583 2,556 2,183 
3,066 712 3,405 
1,812 164 2,221 
1,790 344 2,263 
590 203 725 
1,756 223 2,000 
2,632 243 2,99 
71,077} = 11,843} 73,520 
58! 619 »515 
4 26 545 
So ts eRe 
. , 371 
Hemphill. | 792 274 868 tt 
_ Henderson: - 3,219 427 4,121} \, 803 
Hidalgo. ... 7,250 4,080 7,471 4,787 
Rosie edie ot 4,876 516 6,00: 627 
Hockley... 2,641 319 2,382 261 
oasis. 1,203 146] 1,318 166 
Hopkins. . . 3,981 533] 4,955 551 
Houston 2,329 233 3,579 474 
Howard.., 3,588 334 4,329 367 
Hudspeth 333 35 426 me! 
CUP Sa 6,200 714 8,156 877 
hMreaiale #00 Ser 3,019 1,101 
eae ‘ 5 
Sack marae 3 1,484 217 2,406 ie 
Jackson 1,708 344) 1,506 296 
Jasper....., 1,850 341 1236 220 
Jeff Davis. . 331 51 374 50 
J ride epo : spat ba 19,694 4,860 
Tiel 8 810 1 
Jim, Wells. 1,908 1,113 2,106 oe 
ohnson, 4,757 546 5,533 649 
Jones... ., 3,417 361 3,688 401 
armes..... 1/920 692 2,010 632 


‘Medina 


Counties 


La Salle. . 
Lavaca. . 


Liberty. .... 
Limestone. . 
Lipscomb... 
Live Oak... 


Matagorda. . 
Maverick. . . 
McCulloch. . 
McLennan. . 
McMullen, . 


Menard. 
Midlan 
Milam. 
Mills. 2 
Mitchell, ... 
Montague... 
Montgomery 
Moore...... 


Motley..... 


Navarro.... 


Oldham..... 


Schleicher. . 
Scurry 
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Roos., 
Dem. 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


Roos., 
Dem. 


§ 
oJ 


us (Continued) 1944 
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a 1940 ‘ \ 1944 1940 
Dunties Roos., | Dewey, ees Willkie & Rous it 
lag Bo ry ; Jounties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
em, Rep. Dem. Rep. ee m. Rep. | Dem. eee 
2,36! npete, ... 071 3.524 
36g 446 3,480 San ete. 3,071) 3,196} 8,524] 3,722 
1,322 Fs 1h pean ne aoe 2,095 2,345 2,521 2,703 
1310 676} 1628 stun. 3602] T'vssl seal dane 
-139 503] 4/975 Uintah. | 2 *: 1/519 k ‘ ‘ 
2,331 936] 2/493 Lt ee 15722} 9°48 Bios] Biedo 
a ‘ Utah... 2! 722) 9.946] 15,168] 8,740 
bony aan Tans had ee 1,249 1,058 1,502 1,199 
d 1,449 268) 1,932 || Wayne ae "430; "398 ‘300 880 
ection : Joni jj. 282)) Wayne..... 5 25 ‘0 
- Seen reyes we ae | Weber. .... _19,639 9,518 18,037 7,946 
2 : 4 * +4 ‘x 
aie Pet ah ape Totals...| 150,088 97,891| 154,277 93,151 
thita, 11,392 1,597 11,672 P | i944 (President)—Thomas, S i 
barger +553 sek 3,249 697 | vote included; no separate tabulationa it as 
ae pune A ae pa ; ae ec (eresident)—Thomas, Soc., 200; Browder, 
” , . of - 
MEK ae tir $78 : ey be PAST VOTE OF UTAH 
at” 3114 4 3751 498 || 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; 
3'045 485 3° 539) 585 || Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. 
646 106 885 134 || 1900 (Pres. pM Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley, 
Hi 3,183 327 3,712 478 || _Rep., 47 ,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720. 
Rpt 501 43 836 495 || 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 
rie 696 342 739 259 Rep., 62/446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 
a }} 1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., 
821,605| 191,425| 840,151| _199,152|| , 81.028; Debs, Soc.,’ 4,895. 


(President)—Texas Regulars, 135,439; Wat- 


Jot 1,017; Thomas, Soc., 594: 


)' (President)—Babson, P 
« 728; Browder, Com., 212. 
PAST VOTE OF 


d Lib., 


D” (Pres.y, Hancock, Dem., 


57,893; Weayer, Greenback, 27.405. 
(Pres) “Cleveland, Dem., 425 ,309; 


John, Proh., 


(Pre DE Cleveland, Pua 


roh., 925; 


TEXAS 


156,428; 


9,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730 


res.) 3 Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Counties 7 Dewey, 


Palmer, Nat’l (G 


Btiy Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722° 
267,432: McKinley, 


(Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 
ep., 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 


pres, ), Parker, Dem aie 


51,242; Debs, Soc 


iN Roosevelt, Prog., 2 


ma Amer. Party, 47,968 
S.), avis, Dem., 

130, 023; ppaPollette, Pr 

( res.), Hoover, Rep., 367 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


Cen OT Soc. 4, 450; Harvey, Lib., 
; Jackson Party, 104. 


Utah 


old) Dem., 


2,644 


” 484,605; 


‘og., 42, 881. 
760,248; 


1, neg 


ie. Pore * Harrison, 


167, 200; Roosevelt, 


ot oral Taft, Rep.., 
iB Soc., 7,870. 

Pres.), Wilson, Dem., “hig. 489° Taft, Rep., 

8, 530; Debs, Soc., 


6 (Pres.), Wilson, Sag 286,514; Hughes, Rep., 
mee Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soz., 18,963. 

Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767; Harding, Rep 

9; Debs, Soc., 8,121: Rep. (Black and Tan), 


036; Smith, Cem., 
Beet Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209: 


America 


1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, ise 

42,100; Roosevelt, Prog., 28.174: Soc., 9,623. : 

Tay (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84, 025; Hughes, Rep., 

. Soldier Vote included, no separate tabu- 4,137; Hanly, Proh., 149; Benson, Soc., 4,460. 

1930 (Ptes.), Cox, Dem., 56, 639; Harding, Rep., 
75. 


Thomas, | 81,555; Debs, Soc.. 3,159: F. -Lab., 


1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 


1936. “(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 


Garfield, 
: eo Rep., 64,555; Lemke, Union, 


Pres) "Sieveiand. Dem. 234,883: Harrison, 
P., 88,2 80; Streeter, Lab., Vermont 


1944 


4,853; Dem. Rep. 


Coolidge, a ee 
Totals. 53,820 71,527 


1944 (resiaent)._Meatiertigs 
5,309, included in totals. 


Hoover, 


Landon, 


4, 
1934 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 77,327; Davis, Dem., 
|| “47,001: La’ Follette, ‘Prog., 33,662. 
1998" (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 94,618; Smith, Dem., 
(Pres.), ube Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. 80,985: Thomas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com., 


47. 
6, 750; Hoover, 


66 
(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep.. Rep. 84, 795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com., 


150,246; Landon, 
1 121; Thomas, 


Blaine, Soc., 432; Browder. Com.. 280; Colvin; Proh., 43: 


1940 


Roos., | Willkie, 
.Dem. |j Rep. 


64,269 78,371 
14, Soldier vote, 


1940 (President), Browder, Com., 411. 
PAST VOTE OF VERMONT 


Thomas, ee eres Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10, i 


44,428. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 


1944 
a ee. en ee | 

ounties moe Dewey; pre 

em. ep. m. 

wer 958} 1,303 

3,058] 4,736 

4'938| 7,867 

2/318 "160 

7 160 

3,663] 3,865 

"140 "982 

974, 1,901 

842 814 

428 446 

1,930} 1,915 

1,192 "136 

662 339 

1,889 2,302 

535 699 

381 466 

394 47 

39,327| 67,318 

51 51 


D., 514; St. John, Proh., 
Willkie, || 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 


Rep. Rep.. 45,192; Fisk, Proh., 1,460. 


1892 Pibres.), Cleveland, Dem., 


1,101 Rep., 37; 992: Weaver, People's, 


ant, Rep., 41,481; O’Conor, 
1878 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 20,350; Hayes, Rep. 


Lab. Ret., 5 


19, dee ; , Garfield, 


Rep ,567; Weaver, Greenback, fT; 
1940 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 


17, beats Blaine, 
16,785; Harrison, 
at et Harrison, 


3,248 || 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10, 6oT: "Palio Dem., 


5,184 1,329: McKinley, Rep., 50,991, 
2,242 || 1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 
Rep., 42,569; Woolley, Proh., 


12,849; McKinley, 


96 388. 
2,836 || 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 9,777; Roosevelt, Rep., 
1,322 40,459; Swallow, Proh., 193, Debs, Soc., 859. 

1,006 1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,496; Taft, Rep., 


‘ -, 802. 
432 || 1912 oe ee Wilson, Dem., 15,334; Taft, Rep., 
2,066 23,332; Roosevelt, Prog., 22, 132: Debs, Soc., 928. 
1/412 || 1916" (Fret), Wilson, Dem., 22,739; Hughes, Rep., 
675 40,295; Hanly, Proh., 715: Debs, Soc., 801. 

1,943 |} 1920 (pres. Js Cox, Dem., 20,919; Harding, Rep., 


575 68,212; Watkins, Proh., 
442 


174. 
1924 (Pres Coolidge, Rep., 80,498; Davis, Dem., 
447}| 16, ia 8 Gootides Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., el 
35,427 || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 90,404; Smith, 


528 44,440; Varney, Proh., 338. 


nse Mattias a iat) 
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Vermont (Continued) Vanes oem mI 


1932 (Preés.), Roosevelt, Dea 56,266; Bopret Rep., || Counties | Roos., 
19. 


‘Dewey, | Roos., |Wil 


1936 *“e oe done eke Spy Roosevelt, mids 2 Siena (Ph oi 
res.), Landon ep., Rooseve praise ALASTMT ATU TE. sree ety a 
Dem.. 62.124; Browder, Com.. 405. Warwick. .. 1,845 
Vir wanmnee| ae 
ginia Wike. . 2... 4,588 
1944 1940 Wythe..... 1,465 


WODK esa ise 760 


Willkie, Total free a 
Rep. Counties..| 159,820 


Dewey, | Roos., 


Counties | Roos., 


Dem Rep. Dem. 
Accomac. .. 1,747 1,045 1,476 882 Cities 
Albemarle. . 1,725 64 1,648 804 |} Alexandria 
Alleghany. . 1,985 1,308 2,153 1,164 || Bristol..... 
Amelia..... 553 295 562 2 Buena Vista 
Amherst... 2,585 442 2,048 292 || Ch’I'tt’sville 
Pet ; 270 uss t 215 || Clitt’n F’rge 
Arlington... 7,122 8,317 5,440 4,365 || Danvi 
Augusta... 23913 2,319 2,774 1.768 || Fred’cks’b'g 
Natale 581 504 630 27 || Hampton.. 
Bedford... 2,534 1,068 2,535 791 Harris’ nbz. 
Bland...... 44 7. 693 || Hopewell. 
Botetourt... 1,275 1,272 1,329 1,085 || Lynchburg . 4,302 2,396 : 
Brunswick. 1,239 08 1,288 164 || Martinsville 1,093 458 980 
Buchanan 2;826 1,971 2,554 1,291 || N'’p'rt News 4051 1,237| 3,907} © 
Bueki'g’m 829 989 || Norfolk....| 12'010| | 4,958] 10,783 
Campbell 1,995 634| 2,358 456 || Petersburg . ; °719| 2,193 
He 004 383 1,136 305 || Portsmo’th. : 1,129 5,053 
3 1,375| 2,352] 1,546 1,835 || Radford... . "82 "59 a 
| Charles G’y. 326 139 238 92 || Richmond..| 22,584 8,737| 19,332 
| Charlotte... 1,473 356| 1,467 251 || Roanoke. ..| ~°7/322| 5,095] 6,942 
Fi Chesterf’ld . 2,860 901 31354 879 || So. Norfolk. "924 "241 "920 
Pe Clarke 816 415 1,043 333 || Staunton. . 1,159 847 1,042 
564 327 656 299 || Suffolk. . 15342 569 13215 
1,022, ee] 388) = ber || wine mb ABA oo BEN ney 
2,788 tate 2.351 ay chester 1,000 1,095 1,114 
: : 264 || Tot’l, Cit’ , 
2,563 1,128 2,337 652 caches Fi earacOr ey aeeress cachet) 4 
145 || Co’s & Cit’s 5 9 
9208] 4.48] as03] 237 || eee oS 
A 2,110 1,089 1,874 756 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 459; Thon 
620 424 729 1,482 ||Soc., 417; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, 90. Soldier 
pene Pee 579 241 included:' ro separate tabulation. 
antes B08 act 925 3 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 882; 'T 
aan Ae Poe 5 Ee oc., 282; Browder, Com., 7i; Aiken, Soc. Lal 3 
‘934 : 10 ‘937 "O41 . Pisa VOTE OF VIRGINIA 
72 (Pri . 
2,807] 3,298] 2,703 2,808 Ee 383 168, OOoioe, Lab. Retna 
: $5 4 pe 3 = ig Ae ), Tilden, Dem., 139,670; Hayes, Fi 
: 51 3,441 373 || 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,568; Garf 
Bei 4 a Bos 364 Rep., 84, 020. Of the Hancock votes, 96, o } 
1538 at Poe ee pee by the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Re 
535 641 "549 1884 
ree] BL SBIR i aa lara, Tams ten ty 
348 340 315 16? NEP oo da8; 2 ak Probe 1683. BLOT; Hes 
718 280 697 335 Ri ak sé: Seaver, Pe opie’ 163.91) 
j 908 ; 30 aH ain Pron, 2 708. et, People’s, 12,275: Bids 
Ts02 a) lee ree ee 6 (Pres. ioe Dem. and peoples s (Popt 
930 634|.  ~’896 001 || Mckinley Rep. 135 S08 Levering. Beaune 
1398 at 802 144 || 1900 (Pres.)_, SL oesah evening, Brot. i 
p 646 || 115,865: Woolley, Proh. 2 ist : 4 
615 4 , 2,150; Debs, Soc. 
2:86 an S bt: oe ar (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Hi 
62 186 "586 son 1808 fit. Buelow, Fivh. f oe ey 
n, Dem 946; 
poe2 1,936 2,168 1,890 % 2,573; Chafin, Prot, 1,111; Debs, Pe i 
1'390 427] 11291 330 2 A Wilson, Dem. 32; Taft, Fi 
329 158 286 733 || 1916’ (Pres). Wilson, Dew ai777; Debs, Soc, 
5,467| 1,527| «3,821 639 || 49,S36- Maniy. pat Dem... 102,824; Hughes 
N aon 1108 31 , 350 111990" Ces Manly, Proh.. 783; Benson, Soc 
No’th'berl'd 695 525) ' 712 386 eee, Cox, Dem.. 141.870; Harding, 
ole 4 See a 1,290 373 Chiisienten Fat, oat, 9 az6. Debs. Soc., 
eee tacs|” petal Vs0e| e90l| hep. mess Poe Dein, 139,197; _ Cook 
Patrick: 1383 06 1279 ea en 2 poe a5); LaFoliette, Progs., 10,379; Jo 
itts’lvania, if a 
waritane "4 1,224 #710 re oF (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, 
Prince Ha. 1,063 435 1.110 313 s 146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soe. 1 
Prince Geo 79 301, "7 PEs AR Se a ibe cp : 
rasan 1,340 763 1.689 ret 32 ‘(Pres.),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 203, 979; Hoa) 
Pr. Will'm.: 1/959 993 1'4 500 por , 89,637; Thomas, Soc:, 2,382:' Up: 
i. . "155 1,302 3'998 Lo33 roh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86: Cox, Ind., 1 . 
Rapp’ha’ok 49 397 "588 “ooe 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.. 234,980; Lar ; 
Richmond, 364 36 475 225 || Rep., 98.366; Colvin, Proh., 594; Thomas, 
Roanoke; 3,380 3,146 3,639 re AM 313; Lemke,’ Union, 233; Browder, Com., se 
bridge é 1,618 "902 
Rock’gham 2,104 3,714 W ‘ 
Russell.....| 045) 2.385 3109] 080 ashington 
raga ; 089 : ; = 
 Sieidsas| yes) $517] B4s0) aH ie ids | 
So'th'mton. 1599 2 iene ate Counties |. Roos., | Dewey, | Roos. 
ts Iva, 7a 504) "785 218 ||) | Dem." | Rep. | Dem, 
ous 714 803 |_——____—___ | __. 
Surry...)<: 602] 123, 658 190 || Asotin 222 eesl: ca'epek uaa 
Tazewell. . . 2 ue 2 ay 3 ae 164 || Benton... . | 1938 3005 344| 
Warren... | 1/034) 2,108] | 2.356 || Chelan... .. 6,557| 7,0 7181 


1940 


Rep. m. 


5,44 
15,643 


a ery ye 


Dewey | Roos., | Wilikie, 
De R 


ep. 


iOS 
BSmom 
Retochsg 


© 
Heong en cot 


CONOR 


NWhWk Orton e WSO 


to 
MIOD0909 NT RDO ROO or Ct tot et 


on 
“IWNWWAWOMRDOHsINIICS 


20,398 


oy Sident)—Thomas, Soc., 3,824: 
Teichert, Soc. Labor, 1,645. 
Seluded: no separate tabulation. 


_ PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 
Pres.) 
36,46 


«.| 486,774) 361,689! 462,145| 322,123 
Watson, 


Soldier 


D (President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,586; Browder, 
ao Babson, Proh., 1,686; Aiken, 


Soc.- 


Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison, 


,460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, 


People's, 51,646; Palmer, Nat: Dem., 
Proh., 1,116. 


Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, 


i Parker, Dem., 23,098; Roosevelt, Rep. 
Ww 


allow, Proh., Ex 329; Debs, Soc., 
Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, 

2; Chafin, ihe, 4,700; Debs, Soc., 
Dem., 86,840; Taft, 


fres,), Bryan, ae 44 833; abs, Sob," 2,006 


+ 2,953. 
Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Dem. 


1,668; 


10,0 
Beet 
14,177. 

Rep., 


Ristesvele: o prog. oe "113, 698; Debs, Soc.. 


anly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 
res.) Cox, Dem.. 84, 298; Harding, 
Watkins, Proh., 3,700; Debs, Soc., 
Chk Farm-Lab., 


150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842 


- res.) Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Bot 


800 
*HeD. “ 
8,913; 


7280, 224; LaFollette, 
; Nations, 


Johns, Soc. Lab., 1,004; Foster, 


Ts, 

res.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, 
"72; Thomas, Soc., ‘2.614 Reynolds, 
by e088: Foster, Com., 


Dem., 
Soc., 


1,541 
.), Roosevelt, Dem., 353, 260; Hoover, 
208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Thomas, 


J 080; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, 
; Reynolds, Soc. L 1,009. 
es. 5, Roosevelt, Dem., 459,579; L 


Proh.. 


andon, 


og 92; Lemke, Union, 17, (363; Thomas, 


3,496; Browder Com., 1,907; 
an, 1,598; Colvin, Proh., i,041; 


West Virginia 
1944 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


1940 


wow 


I 00 
Oe NH RATE OOOO 


Roos., | Willkie, 
Ri 


Pelisy, 
Aiken, 


oy. 4 1944 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. p 
Hancock. .. 7,334 
Hardy..... 2,111 tere 
Harrison 18,028 17,087 
Jackson... . 2.401 5.104 
Jefferson. |: 3767 2/332 
anawha...| 47/400 40,113 
31350 5,935 
we 31654 4.818 
Logan......| 14/692 9/860 
| 173640 13,349 
: ; 7,174 9324 
me 3662 6,239 
MeDowell..| 14/861 } 13/906 
Mercer... .. 3.989 11,395 
Mineral... . 91550 5,1 5,133 
Mingo... .. 10429 9,647} 11619 5.776 
Monogalia 2:615 3,130}, 12:940] 10,367 
Saukpent 19 300 1i'oss P86 ; 
Morgs ; : 1,286 2} 
Nicholas j 4'305|. 3/259 5/312 ett 
Go us 17,445] 16,165) 21,713] 18,073 
| Pendleton. . 2,177 1,838 2,71 
Pleasants... 1,507 1,622 1,779 : 
Pocahontas. 2'897 2/340] 3,6 2'886 
2997 6,785| 4,730 8,213 
3,918 4:025| 4.888] 4,268 
17,988]. 10/323} 23;105| 11,752 
6,299 3,681 81465) 
1,650 3,963} 2/439 982 
3,787 4,650 1 5,317 
2/967 5,441 s 
3.653 31890] 4.968] 4,841 
2.673 2/220 3,332 i 
=,428 3, 2'026| 4,354 
2/026 5,332} 2/862] 6,086 
"627 : 9,626) 5,701 
3,285 1,595| 4,579 067 
4,335 , 5: 443 
1,170 1,418 1,554] . 1,818 
13/676] 14°566| 15,962] 15,005 
Wyoming... 6,748 4/253 7, 802) 4,378 


Totals... .| 392, 777| 322,819| 495, 662 372,414 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no Sepa- 


j jrate tabulation. 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; 
Grant, Rep. +) 32,3236 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


41,392. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 
Rep., 46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, 
Rep., 63,913; St. John, Proh., 939: Butler, 


1888 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
Rep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 
Labor, 1,508. 

1892 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, 
Rep., 80,293; Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,145. 

1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,488; Palmer, Nat’l(Gold) Dem., bt Mewiniey, 
Rep., 105, 379; Levering, Proh., 

ie 9 eres: Bryan, Dem., 98, 807: wietaley, Rep., 

9,829; Wooley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, 219. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Hoosevalt, 
Rep., tae gt Swallow, ’Proh., 4,604; Debs, 


Soc., 1,574. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
ee Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


ree rene , LaFoliette, Progs., | 36, 423: Nations, 


1928 (Pres). Finovek Rep., 3%; 551; Smith, Dem., 
263,748: Thomas, Soc. 1,313; Varney, Proh., 
1, 703; Foster, Com., 401. 

1932 (Pres.); Saoneevelly Dem., 405,124; Hoover, 
Rep., 330,731; Thomas, Soc, 5, 133; Upshaw, 
Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444 

1936. (Pres.), "Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, 
Rep., 325,358; Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, 


Soc.,’ 832 at 
Wisconsin 
1944 1940 


Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 


Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. ; 


: 1,478] 1,579] 1,883] 1,818 
aotana. 4/609 3/183 5,586| 3,592 
Barron....- "585|  7,137|  6,183| 7,806 


Bayfield. ... 3,362 2,475 4,387 2,82 


Ae ee ee ee, 


—<— 7 oe 


i 
i. v= 


~ p30 Se 
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‘Wisconsin (Continued) +944 © 1940 | | 1896. (Bres.), ie Bryan, Dem. ane People's (Pe 
oe —— 5 oS 165,349; Palmer, Na { 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, McKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering, Proh,, | 

Dem. ep. Dem. Rep. 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, em ies ane ons 
Brown..... 17.576| 17,762) "-119,536| 16,8791, BaP aed. (o50 | Waek ey, 
Buffalo... 1,948 3, ,916 4,056 || 1904 (pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Ro 
513} 2;510 ( P 
pect 1,868 oat Bets 5307 ners aon; 164; Swallow, Proh., 9, 770: Deb S. 
e j ; ; 3 
Chippewa. 6,567) 7,691) 7,25 8,781 || sone’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, 
Clark......| 4,612) 7,948) 4,683) 8,801)!" 247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,872; Debs, Soot 
Columbia... 5,997) 7,867 ae £667 1912, (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Ta 
Crawtord.. . ou at apieerh vexaah 0,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, ki 
} 5 ; ; 3 
‘ 14,102)" (8.988 14,631 || 1916" “Pres. ), Wilson, Dem,. 193,042: Hughes,s 
Gaieeee eee! . aebesh veos 221,323; Hanley, ‘Proh., 7,166; ' Benson, , 
; ; 5,980 : 6,968 || 1959’ (Pres.), Cox; Dem., 113,422: Hardin ie 
Eau Claire..]| 8,962] 9,470 ce te pt as Gre Watkins, Proh,, 8,647; Debs, Socg 
poem ze 9,375} 16,785| 10,323| 16/804 | 1924 (Prés.), Brag or 2 PROB, erties: 
Forest..... 2,436 1,391| 2,951 ‘672 2 , 
Gianhe te 6091} 10/226] 7/458} 11,143 fe 
Green. ti. S201 < BBOBT GA BOB! Beet e | 1028 (bres.) Hoover’ Rep..’ 544.205; Smith,’ 
Green Lake: 2,190 rg ths 4'055|  4’978|| 450,259; ‘Thomas, Soc., 18, 213: Foster, | 
fk ol Bae eer aege 5'5on 1'673|| 1,528; Reynolds, ‘Soc, Lab., 381; Varney, 
Jackson... . 3,040] 3,182] 3,975 741 || 1953 eee Roosevelt, Dem., 707,410; 
10'245| 7/842] 10/178 || 1932, (Pres), Ro ? np SUS eae 
acne Seer] 47 31354 968 || ‘Rep., 347.741; SS Eee re eee 
Kenosha....| 181325] 12/436| | 17:174| _ 1,2182|| Com, 3.112) ‘Upshaw, ape 
pease | 28th) Si bs) | 8888) 1e/907 || 1936 (Pres.), | Roosevelt, Dem., 802,984; 
& Crosse. . we ' ig 4 Rep., 380,828: Lemke, Union, 
ao: bare gana as rae Soo. 10,626: Browder, Com,, 2,197; Colvin, , 
Tango. 21938 1384 23h p82 1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., ; 
Manitowoc. 11,94 = 5 , F ° 4 
Marathon. ./ 13,192] 15,782| 13,724) 15,264 Wromtag’ 
Marionette. - 
Marquette. 1,016 3} _ 1,195] __ 3,086 1544 1940 
Monroe Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., 
Oneids Dem. Rep. £ 
Outagamie. 3,229 
Ozaukee... . 194 Big Horn... 2,314 
Pepin, ..... Campbell... : 894 pete 
nin oh arbon..... f . 
Polk....... S489) 53,328 Converse 979| - 1,601) 1,395 
Crook...... 690| 12 86 
BS Fo o'os Fremont 2,177 3,193 2, 
Goshen. . 1:514| 23674] 1,982 
ik Tom paloge yee] 1384 eee 
Br ies ; ; tenet 4 : 
BS 3,238) 3,092 Laramie 7,542| 7/326| "7,808 
Lincoln 2,140 1,649 83 
Natrona 4,890 5,196 6,373 
Niobrara 826 1,312 1,200 
Park....... 2,257| 2971) 274 
Platte... 11! 1,544} 1,776] 1,849 
Sheridan...:|. 37862] 3's02| 4/439 
Sublette... _ 470 683 627 
Sweetwater. 5,599 2,623 6,637 
bdaiects Teton. 2... 49 637 728 
2,059 Washakie.,| 427} Lisol Peas 
Washington] _ 3,840] 8,921] 4/683] _8,501 || Washakie.. . 
Waukesha,-| 13,038| 17/995] 12/859| 161726 || Weston... -- i ii ad CR 
Waushirs. Serie), taraee 11,099 || Totats...{ 49,419] _51,921| 59,287 


91654 1944 Hecsthants uitien vote included; 
J rate tabulation. 
679,260 Pilg a ee ghey Proh., 172; 


0 
Wood....., 6,861 9,569 {B74 
Totals. . 650,413| 674,532! 704,821 


5 ae (President)—Thomes, Soe., a: }205; Teichert, PAST VOTE OF WYOMING | 
eR eee eae Soldier vote included; no sep- 1900 res.) Bryan. “Dent soe Met 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder, €D.. 

‘Com., 2.394; Babson, Proh., 2,148: Aiken, Soc’ ||!904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Rogsevelt 


Lab., 1,882. 20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1 
: 1908 ne sres.),. Bryan, Dem., 14,918: T. i 
PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., at 
1872 OF FeE 2s Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477. || 1912’ Gr, Wiison, Denk, 
Grant, Rep., 104,992. Soe... 
1876 (Pres.); Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., ghes 5 
aM 0,088; Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith; Proh 
1980" (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 
sep: vy) 144 4,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7, 980; Dow, eB 180." ie 
oh., ‘Goolides, Rep., 41,858; La 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine. = 5,174; Day. S$, Dem., 
Rep., 161 1355, ae John, Proh., 7,649: Butler. a? Hoover, Rep., 52, 748 ; Smi h, t 
Greenback, 29,299: Thomas, Soc., 78 ; 


3. 
1888 (Pres.), “Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison.||1932) (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., . 54,370; 4 BH 
ap 176.555; Fisk. Proh., 14, 415: Streeter, Le ap 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829: Fos er, 


Lab. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, ||1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; 
Rep., 170,846: Weaver, People’ s, 9,909: Bidwell. Rep., 38,739: Lemke, Union, 1,653; 
_ Proh., 13,132. Soc.. 200; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin 


483,000 War Veterans Too Young to Vote in 1947 | 


The Veterans Dahinistration reported (June 25, | The average age of all veterans (as of J 
1947) that 483,000 war veterans were not old enough | 1947) was 29.1 years. The groups include E 
to vole. A tabulation of former service men by age | to 24 years of age, inclusive, 3,971,000 
groups, the VA reported, showed that 440,000 were | 4,771,000; 30 to 34, 2, 841,000; 35 to 39, RUS 5 
under 21 years of age aid that 43,000 were under | to 44) 757 ,000; 45 to 49, 312, 600; 50 to 54 
20. Three out of five, or 61 per cent, were under 30. | to 59: 14,000: 60 to 64, 6,000; 65 or o] 


bie Ne am ees Nags ek + aoe ES Naeger ey a eee 


Popular Vote, 1944, for President 
Source: Compiled by the World Almanac from official state records 


Rooseyelt,| Dewey, Watson, | Thomas, | Teich 
em. Rep. Proh,. Sec. ’ Sac. Date beg a ee 


Ate saoad ilar ripe’ 2 | Si erage 


- ae 49/419 
"ae 25,602,505 |22,006,278 


mocratic-Farmer-Labor Party. 


eeok Roosevelt Democratic vote includes 496,405 American Labor party votes and 329,235 Liberal ae 

Mther Votes—California, 326 Scattering. Georgia, 3,373 Independent Democrats and 9 Scattering. 
na, 69 Independent. Massachusetis, 49,328 Blanks and 266 Scattering. Michigan, 1,530 America 

) Party. Mississippi, 9,964 Regular Democrats and 7,859 Independent Republicans. South Carolina, 

Southern Democratic and 63 Republican (Tolbot Faction), Texas, 135,439 Texas Regulars and 

imerica First party. Vermont, 14 Scattering. 

4 


74,758 80,518 45,336 216,289 |48,025,684 


‘ox 


SOLDIER VOTE 
a (included in totals) 
rnia—Roosevelt, 110,503; Dewey, 95,511. Military vote—Total ballots received, 2,793,203. 


‘2 do—Roosevelt, 14,419; Dewey, 13,836; | Effective ballots, State 2,606,325; Federal 84,835; 
102. Total 2,691,160. Late ballots and ballots otherwise 


ineffective, State, 79,371; Federal, 22.672. ~ 
,748. Voting in the armed forces was made possible in 
y 2 151,011. one or another way by all States either on State — 
yania—Roosevelt, 146,820; Dewey 107,789; | ballots by military voters inside or outside the 
as, 528: Watson, 62; Teichert, 27. United States or on Federal War Ballots by mili- 
Island—Roosevelt, 14,178; Dewey, 7,510. tary voters stationed outside the United States. 


ont—(Not separated) 5,309. 


Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


Republican Democratic 
President Vice-President President Vice-President 


eis oa Theodore Roosevelt William J. Bryan...... Adlai E, Stevenson 
. .|Charles W. Fairbanks Alton B. Parker....... Henry G. Davis 
REED sor diate sn'e James 8. Sherman a ....|John W. Kern 
.-..|James S. Sherman* abe 
Seeiee Charles W. Fairbanks te, 
....-/Calvin Coolidge i OX, Tie aia 


Se gear Joseph T. Rob: 
.|John N. Garner 
Franklin D. Roosevelt..|John N. Garner 
nklin D. Roosevelt..|Henry A. Wallace 


5 Ione _ || Fra 
Franklin D. Roosevelt../Harry S Truman 


Ma jor-Parties Popular 


Republican. 
Year : Candidates and Party 
1844—Polk (D) 1,337,243; Clay (W) 1,299,068 
1848—Taylor (W) 1,370,101; Cass (D) 1,220,544 
1852—Pierce (D) 1,601,474; Scott (W) rigs 
au . n 
1856—Buchanan (D) 1,927,995; Fremo B 91,555 
1860*—Lincoln (R) 1,866,352; eae Se oe) 
i 4 ellan 
1864—Lincoln (R) 2,216,067; Mc 1,808,725 
1868—Grant (R) 3,015,071; Seymour (D) 2,709,615 
1872—Grant (R) 3,597,070; Greeley (D-L) 2,834,079 
1876**Hayes (R) 4,033,950; Tilden (D) 4,284,885 
1880—Garfield (R) 4,449,053; Hancock (D) 4,442,030 
1884—Cleveland (D) 4,911,017; Blaine (R) 4,848,334 
1888—Cleveland (D) 5,540,050; Harrison (R) 


5,444,337 

. 554,414; Harrison (R) 
1892*-Cleveland (D) 5,554 90,802 
*1860—Breckinridge (D) 845,763 votes; 1892— 


Weaver (People’s) 1,027,329; 1912—Theodore Roose- 
yelt (Progressive) 4,216,020; 1920—Debs (Socialist) 
919,799. 

**The election 1876 was contested and Congress 


appointed an Electoral Commission of five Repre- , 


sentatives, five Senators and four Supreme Court 
justices. The justices chose another justice as the 
15th member of the commission—in all eight 
Republicans and seven Democrats. The commis- 
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D indicates Democrats; W Whig; R Republicans; D-P Democrat-People’s; D-L Democrat-Li 


; 


Year Candidates and Party 
18968—McKinley (R) 7,035,638; Bryan oF 
= 1 


1900—McKinley (R) 7,219,530; Bryan (D) 6,35 
1904_—Roosevelt (R) 7,628,834: Parker (D) 5,0 
1908—Taft (R) 7,679,006; Bryan (D) 6,409,108 
1912*-Wilson (D) 6,286,214; Taft (R) 3,483,920 
1916—Wilson (D) $9,129,606; Hughes (R) 8,5. 
1920*-Harding (R) 16,152,200; Cox (D) 9,147, 
1924—-Coolidge (R) 15,725,016; Davis (D) 8,33 
1928—Hoover (R) 21,392,190; Smith (LD) 15,00 
1932—Roosevelt (D) 22,821,857; Hoover @) } 


1936—Roosevelt (D) 27,476,673; Landon Ry 
1940—Roosevelt (D) 27,243,466; Willkie ®), 
1944—Roosevelt (D) 25,602,505; Dewey By 


sion, by a strict party vote, awarded the 22 
toral vetes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and) 
Carolina to the Republican candidates, where 
Congress, in joint session (March 2, 18773 
clared Hayes and Wheeler elected President 
Vice President by an electoral vote of 18 
Hayes and 184 for Tilden. The Senate was 
publican. The House, which was Democratiy 
solved and declared as a separate body (Ma 
that Tilden and Hendricks were elected Pp } 
face of the returns. ‘ 


Congressional Apportionment 
source: United States: Bureau of the Census; based on 1930 and 1940 population returns 


1939 1940 | 1930 1940 1930 1949 1939 
Ala... 9 9 |/Kan. 7 6 — |iNev.-. 1 1 S07. 6 
ATI Biosci 1 2 aye. ; 9 9 ONG SS 2 2 Sie 2 
Jara. z 7 a vege ch} 8. & aN ces 14 14 ||Tenn.. 9 
Calif... 20 23 Me. aa. 3 3 N. M... 1 2 Texas. . 21 
GIG 62 4 4 Md... 6 6 eres. 45 45 Utah.. 2 
Conn... 6 6 Mass 15 14 hex ee 11 12 Vitae aes 1 
Del... 1 1 Mich. 17 17 N. D. 2 2 Wiese: 9 
Blas 323s 5 6 Minn. 9 9 Ohio. . 24 23 Wash. . 6 
Bigia.: >. 10 10 ||Miss.. 7 Tis; HOR ais... 9 8 W. Va.. 6 
Idaho. . 2 2 ||Mo... 13 13 |/Ore... 3 4 ||Wis.... 0 
Sa 27 26 Mont... 2 2 ie yao 34 33 Wyo... 1 
Padi... 12 1l INebi. < 5 4 tay Se 2 2 
on 9 8 


Method of Congressional Apportionment 


: Public Law 291 (H.R. 2665), signed by the Presi- 
dent on November 15, 1941, directs that all future 
' apportionments of representatives in Congress shall 
be made by the method of equal proportions. 
. This method, devised by Professor E. V. Hunt- 
ington of Harvard University in 1921, sets up the 
following criterion of a good apportionment. Sup- 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several 
States, is before Congress for consideration; and 
suppose an attempt is made to improve the bill 
by transferring a seat from one state to some 
other state. Such proposed transfer of a seat 
from one state te another state should be made if, 
and only if, the percentage difierence between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 
For example, Arkansas has a 1940 population of 
1,949,387, and Michigan 5,256,106. Under the 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


Proportional representation is the method used 
in an election by which the votes are so counted 


ts that each party has representation in the elective 


_ body in proportion to its strength. 
The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
perty or group designations after the names of 
‘ ose candidates who are Officially supported by 
the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
posite each name is a smali square. Instead: of 
marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 
ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the order 
of his preference for the candidates. If Candidate 
A is the voter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writ- 
ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi- 
date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposite 
his name, The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as 


Representative-at-Large Defined - 
Source: Clerk of the House -of Representatives 


- The term Representative-at-Large is Bpeiied toa 
Representative in Congress selected by the voters 
of the entire State instead of by the voters of 
a specific district within a State. Representatives 


method. of equal proportions, Arkansas g@ 
seats and Michigan gets 17 seats, so that i 


gan’s district (309,183) is 11.02 percent larger 7 
Arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a si 
transferred from Arkansas to Michigan, ¢ 
Arkansas 6 and Michigan 18,' the Arkansas# 
trict (324,898) would be 11.26 percent larger 
the Michigan district (292,006). Since 11., 
greater than 11.02, the transfer should ne 
made. . : 

By_ following a short-cut process of computa 
the Bureau of the Census prepares, after > 
decennial census, an apportionment table wh 
certain to satisfy the above test for every pa 
states, But any dispute between two states eo 
settled immediately by a direct application o 
test, the only data required being the popule 
of the two states directly concerned and th 
ber of seats allotted to each. 


they rank in his preference. The voter d 
have to vote for every candidate on the b 
The N. Y. City Charter provides that 
man has received 75,000 votes he shall be 
elected to the Council. Since some candid 
receive more than the quota on the first tale 
extra ballots will be transferred to the n 
able choice marked on that extra ballot. 
the number 1 and 2 choices are elected, thi 
will be cast for the number 3 choice. If Ett 
candidates are not elected by this process aft eh 
first tally, the candidate with the smallest nt 
of first choices is eliminated amd these ballot 
now transferred to the next available chi 
dicated on the ballot. This’ process of e 
and distribution continues until the proper 
of candidates has been elected. | ‘ 


nt 


2 
at-Large are selected in this manner w j 


State fails to re-district after an appo: 
of Representatives following a decennial 


t f r 
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Electoral Votes for President, 1908-1944. 


1908 1912 1916 1920 1923 1928 1932 1936 1940 1944 
Dy RR. [Doe | Ds RK.) Dp: | R “Do Re wR. | D. 
a aa ed 21], 11j.. ch ae 11 
: 3}.: 3. Sis By 4 
Be 43 ool ol: of 2 
6}. 6}. 6]. 6 a al) 
ree (GCE) ad Oo SRS.) eae * Slices Slew « 8 
7 Mitac Birr Stow Blinn: 3[.. cf el eee! <3 
a2 7. 7\s0 See GHEE ee 
oe <a U3]. ..05],, 12] <oc sl ee eee 
: 4). 4\. 4)... «cc Oneal leeeee oma: 
RE 29]. 29}... 21 420]; cer Olsen wae 
Py 15}. 14}. 14 DE Se Poisons 
an 13]. 11}. il fe ca WO a... 
10}. Gleacal toc Gh rep Shamash Ree 
fs 13]: 11}. Thcccleel li 
: af. al. Ao}. _20)--- 3) 10): 10 
%2 Saeey a: 8 a Be Ss Pe a 
x ape 2a). <..) 18 1 5d Rear eta ge 16 
ee A 8 |) A 15 1 LT hee eS | a a 19 
eae eh (Er) eR) Bie 1 RY Bees lets ht 11 
0}... C1) eae) ae) ee Sl; ae} 2°9)), 9 
si. OS gl (Sea Co] 1 1BSE S|) 615). 15 
4).. 4) 4,020) afl: PTS Se ene. | Pee Fee 
I Po Le 2 eg (SRE Re A, Ge hei: sid 
at ia, Sy aes a Bl sceely ec Slovas ht ae 
4|.: PUD Fay we A | ae a | aie Aas Nie | 
14]... 2 me ek ca 16}: Ihe > Bh: eae 
3].. Bh Shee ice 3): Blo54 cl ees ee 
45). Rial: Abbacc a S51. 47|. ATV We|. 27 |S eee 
12]. | a 7 a 13]. a3. 13}; ah Ie 
5]. 5h BL... 5].. 4\. Sf 8), we nee 
ve 4 3 A Oy”? > De baa 26 26]. 26| 25)...: 
SGP eeaicce yy... 710) 10).-<.).>.. 11}. 11}. rtd Pages fe 
Gs 5}... 5]... 5 5}. 5 6 
Ri TRE RR RES ean Daa) ea [a 35 
“g 8]. 5]. . 4): 4 
cen as 8}. 
45 eho 5}. 4 Ne 
>] bapa ss 11|: i 
20|+.. 1. 20]: 23)" 23 
4) 4}... 4]. 4{. 4 
~ 1 eet 4|.. ool ale 
col a PR ee etal F900 <. 1 53,..3 lil. il 
71 fits ees hes 8}: 8 
jee! 28h ee: hr aes 8}. 8 
Ped) g7 Beet i 90C Ie rae ae Ae? a 
<A) Wee ages (EE eee neers 3). Se 
127| 382) 136| 444 59| 472| 8|523| 82] 449| 99] 432 
246|....| 357 413 515|....| 367 333 


the four electoral votes of Utah and the four electoral votes of Vermont in 1912 were cast for the 
iblican candidates William H. Taft for President and Nicholas Murray Butler for Vice-President. 


6 13 votes of Wisconsin in 1924 were cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Follette. 


‘Constitution. Article 2, Section 1.{pages 427-428), provides for the appointment of electors, 
unting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


er must be at least 21 years of age (20 in Tennessee; 18 in Georgia), a citizen; not a convict; 
read or write; must be registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. s 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED ; 
In State |In County|In Precin. _ State In State |In County|In Precin. 


= 
ease a 1 yr. . || Nebraska..... . 40 days 10 days 
30 days Nevada....... is 30 days 10 days 
6 mos. 3 New Hampshire 6 mos. 6 mos, 
90 days New Jersey.... 5 5 MOBy ol ossis cutee on 

90 days New Mexico.... 90 days 30 days 
G ORG he 5 ea [INOW LOK, . 22. : 4 mos. 30 days 

6 mos. North Carolina. 2 4 M08. Walje tee ae 
6 mos. North Dakota.. 90 days 30 days 
6 a 30 days 28 days 
30 days 6 mos. 30 days 

90 days | 30 days ||Oregon........| 6 mos. |..........J.--2. none 
60 daysa Pennsylvania...| 1 yr. 2 mos. 2 mos. 
days Rhode Island... st Niches a> «, aoe 6 mos. 
30 days 3 South Carolina* 1 yr. 4 mos. 
6 mos. South Dakota..| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
1 yr. .c'|| Tennessee*..... a 6 mos. 30 days 

Mare 26 oie 6 mo82, {ys eae 
6 mos 4 mos. 60 days 
Ne nang its 5 s : mos, $B me 
Ss mos. ays 
3 oe c 90 days 30 days 
iad 1 yr. We bie 60 days 30 days 

60 days 60 days ||Wisconsin......] lyr.  |---;--.--- 10 days 
bros 30 days 30 days || Wyoming 1 mo. 10 days 


ynship. (b). Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 
aires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. Poll taxes or head taxes are levied by 
States but not as a prerequisite to voting. ; 


ALABAMA 


1946)—Sparkman, Dem., 163,217. . 
tipaey HAL Dem., 202,604; Posey, Rep., 41,983; 
Parrish, Proh., 3,162. 
ARIZONA 


| (1946)—McFarland, rea 80,415; Powers, Rep., 
35,022; Graham, Com 
i (1944)—Hayden, Dem., 90,335;  Fickett, Rep., 39,891. 


i ARKANSAS : 
ds 0 Dem., 182,499; Wade, Rep., 
942. 


31, 
(343)-—McClellan, Dem., 99,124, 
CALIFORNIA 


(1946)—Knowland, Rep., 1,428,067; Rogers, Jr., 
Dem,, 1,167,161; Corrigan, ’Proh., 42,683; Steiner, 
Write-in, 156; Scattering, 1,398. 

(1944)—Downey, Dem., 1, 728,155; Houser, Rep., 


1,576,553. COLORADO 
(1944)—Millikin, Rep., 277,410; Whatley, Dem., 
214,335; Whitehead, Soc., 3,143: 
(1942)—Johnson, . Dem., 174.612: Carr, Rep., 
ey ie Whitehead, Soc., 1,387; “Allander, Com., 
CONNECTICUT 
(1946)—Baldwin, Rep., 381,328; Tone, Dem., 
lb eed Smedley, Soc., 22, 013; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 
,156. 
(1944)—McMahon, Dem., 430,716; Danaher, Rep., 
391,748; Anderson, Soc., 6,033. 
DELAWARE 
(1946)—Williams, Rep., 62,603; Tunnell, Dem., 
50 


(1942)—Buck, Rep., 46,210; Ber., Dem., 38,322; 
6 


Sard, Proh., 
FLORIDA 
CR eed Dem., 156,232; Schad, . Rep., 


(1944)—Pepper, Dem., 335,685; Draper, Rep., 
eo 288. GEORGIA 
{So hue ara a Dem., 272,569; Shivers (Mrs.), 


Wri 4, 

(gis)2-wuseelt Dem., 59,870; Shivers (Mrs.), Ind., 

= 1,892. IDAHO 

sake _ (1946)—Dworshak, Rep., 105,523; Donart, Dem., 
74,629. 


' (1944)—Taylor, Dem., 107.096: Bottolfsen, Rep., 
102,373. ILLINOIS 


(1944)-—Lticas, Dem., 2,059,023; Lyons, Rep., 
1,841,793; Schnur, Soc., Lab., 7,312; Holtwick, 

- Proh!, 5,798. 

(1942)—Brooks, Rep., 1,582,887; McKeough, Dem., 
1,329,011; Holtwick, Proh., 10.331. 


INDIANA 


(1946)—Jenner, Rep:, 739,809; Townsend, Dem., 
ha 288; Riggs, Proh., 21, 008; Morris, Soc. Lab, 

4 1,523; Johnson, Conn., 806. 
‘ '(1944)—-Capehart, Rep., 829,489; Schricker, Dem., 
fy isin Holston, Proh,, 12, 213; Tomsich, Soc. 


‘ ‘ IOWA 
(2964) Hickenlooper, Rep., 523,963; Gillette, Dem., 
_ 494,229;. Bowden, Proh., 2) 7515 ‘Drescher, Soc., 


(1942)—wilson, Rep., 410,383; Herring, Dem., 
295,194; Heptonstall, Proh., 1 ,461; Seeman, Prog. 
New Deal, 821. 

> KANSAS 


Sees Rep., 387,090; Hill, Dem., 272,053; 
Dubbs,” . 1,614; Billings, Soc., 374. 

‘ag caper @p., 284,059; McGill, Dem., 
200,437;*Hestéx, “Proh,, 12,863. 


)° 8) KENTUCKY 


| zig) <ceapee, Rep., 327,652; Brown, De - 
Sandefur, Soc., 1,638, an a 


84d} Bartey, Dem., 464,917; Park, Rep., 378,552. 

LOUISIANA 

Ms Gierton, Dem., 287,365; Clark, Ind., Write- 

1942)—mttender, Dem., 85,488. i 
MAINE 

0 aa Rep., 111,215; MacDonald, Dem., 


Riga 


+ its qa sec Jr., Rep., 111,520; Redman, Dem., 
_ MARYLAND 


SB Dem., Boras: Randall, Jr., Rep., 


United States Setinte Ticction. Fea by States 


Source: Official Returns by States (Election year in parentheses) 


t 

ae \ 

MASSACHUSETTS # | 

ee —Lodge, Jr., Rep., 989, AE Walsh, = 

: 60200; Biomen,. Soc. Lab., 9 (221: Shaw 4 
3.898: Scattering, blank, void, 52, tag 


(1944)—-Saltonstall, Rep., 1, 238, 15 Cone 
: Dem,, 667,086; Kelly, Soc. ‘Lab., ‘fo 2967 
Proh., 3, 269: others, 17. %: | 
MICHIGAN ze 


Sei eee ars tid Rep., 1,085,570; Leeks i 
517,923; Ruble, Proh., 8,109: Grove, Soe, » 
4513, Beiswenger, Coin. ne Bas. Soe A 

(1942)—Ferguson, ep J 
561,595; Smith, Rep., (sticker), 32,173; Li 
Proh., 6,526 yWINNESOTA | 

(1946)—Thye, Rep., 517,775; Jorgenson, ° 
Farmer-Lab., 349,520; Carlson, Rev. Wo 
Party, 11,421; Shipstead, Write-in, 15. 

(1942)—Ball, Rep., 356,297; Benson, Farm-1 
213,965; Nelson, ‘Ind. Prog., nominated bé 
tition, 109,226: Murphy, Dem., 78,959. © 


MISSISSIPPI ©) 


(1946)—Bilbo., Dem., 46,747. 
(1942)—Eastiand, Dem., 51,355. 


MISSOURI 


(1946)—Kem, Rep., 572,556; Briggs, Dem., 5u 
(1944)—Donnell, Rep., 778,718: McKittrick, = 
776,790; Preisler, Soc., 3,320; Cox, Soc. Lab 
MONTANA : i | 
(1946)—Ecton, Rep., 101,901; Erickson, 2 
86,476; Jones, Soc., 2,189. Re | 
(1942)—Murray, Dem., 83,673; Rankin, 
een Miller, Proh., 2,711; Helterbran, 


1,669 NEBRASKA j 
eo peter hee Rep., 271,208; Mekota, i 
750. : 


(1942) Wherry, Rep., 186,207; Norris, Indi, 
151; May, Dem., 83,763. Et 


NEVADA 
(1946)—Malone, Rep., 27,801; Bunker, Dem., 213 
(1944)—MeCarran, Dem., 30,595; Malone, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE & | 
(1944)—Tobey, Rep., 110,549; Betley, Dem., 10 
Sea i Rep., 88,601; Murphy, 1 


NEW JERSEY 
(1946)—Smith, Rep., 799,808; Brunner, a 
548,458: Butterworth, Soc. Lab., 7,675; Breit 
Soc. Workers, 4,976; Riley, Soc., 2,226; Rz 
Nat’l Proh., 1,711; Collins, Anti Medical | 
Federation, 1 676; Jones, Ind. Amer., 625. 
(1942)—Hawkes, Rep., 648,855: Smathers, I 
559,851; Becker, Soc., 6,715; Harris, Prog. 
3,224; Bateman, Nat'l Proh., 1,438; Butterw 
Soc. Lab., 1,310; Breitman, Soe Workers, d, 


NEW MEXICO iy 
(1946)—Chavez, Dem., 68,650; Hurley, Rep., 6 
(1942)—Hatch, Dem., 63, 301; Newell, Rep.; ; 4 


NEW YORK 
(1946)—Outside N. Y. C.—Ives., Rep., 1 
Lehman, Dem., 726,089; Amer. ‘Lab., 713, 
eral 15, 113. q 
Greater N. Y. C.—Ives., Rep., 1,008,269; Lek 
Dem... 962,798; Amer. Lab., 362,489; iu 
tl 
Total vote—Ives, 2,559,365; Lehman, 2,30 
Scattered, blank, void, 178,694. j 
(1944)—Outside N. Y. C._Wagner, Dem., 11 2 
Amer. Lab., 93,994; Liberal, ae sig: Curr: : 
1,673,381; Hass, Ind. Gov’t., “a 
Greater N. C.—Wagn ay Sand 15 
Amer. Lab., 30 161;, Liberal, 304, 744: Ci 
Rep., 1,226,116; Hass, Ind. Gov’t., 11,046, 
Total vote—Wagner, 3,294, 576 Curran, 2,89 


Hass, 15,244. 
saya NORTH CAROLINA cy 
—Hoey, Dem., 533,813; Ferree, Rep., 226 
(1942)—Bailey, Dem., 230, 42°71 Morris, Reps ] 
(Bailey died Dec. ‘15, i946” William B B. Um 
fulfilling unexpired term.) i 


tietepeee ~NORTH DAKOTA R 
—Langer, Rep., 88,210; Thom son, 
38,804; Larson, Dem., 38, 368. : e 
(1944)—Moses, Dem.> 95, 102: Rep., Bf 
Stambaugh, nai, 44 596; OrLauehin ne 
Harris, Proh., 489. | 
(Moses died March 3, 1945. Milton R. A 
ulfilling unexpired a i 


(1946)—Bricker, Rep., ote 21, ae ‘aa 
"| ca s e c 
unexp: r Tm )— aft, Ree 1,1 25 
ber, Dem., 929,584. Ps a 


‘ 


on, Proh., 1,54 
; OREGON 


honey, Dem., 192,305. 


, 


motek, Ind. Goy’t., 1,989 


; MecKaine, Rep., 3,214; 
Scattering, 18. 
Maybank, Dem., 22,556. 


TENNESSEE 


B45) — 
17,233 
ttering, 3 


24; Neal, Ind., 15,317. 


TEXAS 


otal votes cas 


@ry Workers Party, 11,421. 


McKeller, Dem., 145,654: 


Morse, Rep., 269,095; Smith, Dem., 174,140. 
(unexpired term)—Cordon, Rep., 260.631: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


—Martin, Rep., 1,853,458: 
5,338; sae Proh., 17,451; 


ce RHODE ISLAND 
McGrath, Dem., 150,748: 


780. 
—Green, Dem., 138,247; Letts, Rep., 100,240. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
—Johnston, Dem., 94,556; 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
—Gurney, Rep., 145,248; Bradshaw, Dem., 


106,794; Berry, Dem., 


—Stewart, Dem.. 109,881; Meacham, Rep., 


f)—Connally, Dem., 336,931: Sells, Rep., 43.750. 
POPULAR VOTE 1946 FOR UNITED STATES SENATORS 
Source: Cierk of House of Representatives and Official Sources 
t—Republican, 14,984,499. Democr 
y819. Prohibition, 95,624. Independent. 59,812. Socialist-Labor, 53,942. Socialist, 39,770. Revolu- 
Communist, 7,472. 


Guffey, Dem., 
Knotek, Soc. 


4) Myers, Dem., 1,864,735; Davis, Rep., 1,840.- 
; Stump, Soc., 14,129; Palmer, Proh., 8,599: | 


Dyer, Rep., 


Gaston, Rep., | 
Hendrix, Proh., 


m.. Ladd, : 
Neal, Ind., 11,516: Ross, Ind., 4,303: 
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- OKLAHOMA - 


(1942)—O’Daniel, Dem., 260,629; Lawson, Rep., 


J—Thomas, Dem., 390.851; Otjen, Rep., 309,- 
Beck, Ind., 1,128; Williams, nan 674; Nagle, 


Moore, Rep., 204,163; Lee, Dem., 166,653; 


Rep., | 


m, 1.676. Independent Socialist Labor, 1,552. 


ia, 235,176. Write-in, 171. Grand Total 27,485,534. 


12,064; Somerville, People’s Unity, 1,934. 


UTAH : 
eg ns. Rep., 101,142; Murdock, Dem., 


(1944)—Thomas, Dem., 148,748: 
99,532. 48,748; Bennion, Rep., 


VERMONT 
(1946)—Flanders, Rep., 54,729; McDevi 
18,594: Scattering, 17, MERE SS 
(1944)—Aiken, Rep., 81,094; Witters, Dem., 42,136; 
Scattering, 18, 
VIRGINIA 


(1946)—Byrd, Dem., 163,960; Parsons, Rep., 77,005; 
Carwile, Ind., 5,189; Burke, Com., 3,318: Boorde, 
Proh., 1,764; Robb, Soc., 1.592; Scattering, 35. 

(1846 unexpired term) Robertson, Dem., 169,680; 
Woods, Rep., 72,253; Wilkes, Soc., 7,024; Scat- 


tering, 5. 
WASHINGTON 
(1946)—Cain, Rep., 358,847; Mitchell, Dem., 298,- 
683; ot Bema Soc. Lab., 2,297; Sweet, Soc, Work- 
ers, 5 : 
(1944)—Magnuson, Dem., 452,013; Cain, Rep., 
364,356; Roberts, Soc., 1,912; Sulston, Proh., 


1,598. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


| (1946)—Kilgore, Dem., 273,151; Sweeney, Rep., 


269,617. 
(1942)—Revereomb, Rep., 256,816; Neely, Dem., 


207,045. 
WISCONSIN 


(1946)—McCarthy, Rep., 620,430; McMurray, Dem., 
378,772; Knappe. Soc., 11,750: Cozzini, Ind., Soc. 
Lab., 1,552; Scattering, 2,090. 


| (1944)—Wiley, Rep., 634,513; McMurray, Dem., 


537,144; Sauthoff, Prog., 73,089; Uphoff, Soc., 
9.964; Wiggert, Soc. Lab., 1,664. 
WYOMING 
(1946)—-O'’Mahoney, Dem., 45,843; Henderson, Jr., 
Rep., 35,714. 
(1942)—Robertson, Rep., 41,486; Swartz, Dem., 
34,503. 


at, 11,369.078. American Labor, 435,846. Liberal, 


Socialist Workers, 5,491. Anti-Medical Trust Fed- 
Independent American, 625. Scattering, blank and 


a Popular Vote 1946 for House of Representatives 


Source—Clerk of the House of Representatives and official sources 


Repub. | Dem. | Total || ‘States | Repub. Dem. Total 
wl = i] + ——| — —_—- 
165,383}  179,488'|New Jersey....... 815,261] 553,964] 1,881,993 
. Sas 112'812, |New Mexico*..._:| 60,519] 66,420] 126.939 
2" 143°252| 151.333 New York........| 2,522,927! 1,639,038) 4,712,410 
"346| 1,105,646 2,335,262, North Carolina..., |174,945| (277,277) 452,222 
84): 145,692  °332/092)| North Dakota*.._| 103,205) 41,189) 144/394 
374.545] 281,709| 674,499||Ohlo............. | 1,262'174| 9437931) 2,216,810 
63.516, 491105 112,621) Oklahoma........ | '204'163| 287/978] 492,14 
35,640! 151.123|. 186,763 |Oregon...........| _ 217,005] 117,665] 334,671 
Peer tals 141961. 161.578 Pennsylvania. .._ 7) 1,795,552] 1,306,723) 3,111,987) 
101,018! 7774 178.758 || Rhode Island... . 122'787| '148,717) (272/394 
1,946,276 1,500,635| 3,446.920|/South Carolina....|.....-... 26,066 "358 
25,622| 588/644) 1/332/648||South Dakota... :|  104,657/ _58,101| 162,758 
365,037| 288,039 pee B76) Demme’ Soe oe bree ene 
an dees.. 37 F o03| 33 150 3a3'302 ita | 2.) li]. 101/186) 95.486] 196/672 
FAP Ve 5'651| 100,357| 106,009||Vermont......... 56 3 
P= ae 3,8 irgin 
Eines oes 1457 : i cas 
75.363| 619°318| 1,604,732||Wisconsin......./| 615,287 % 
ee a ‘471 341071 875,003 Wyoming, ...... 44'482| 34,956 38 
BGS Te 566,296 519/970) 1,084,276||Total............ 18,421,551|15,211,771|34,410,009 
eons 93/26. 95,982) 190,088 — oe 2 
| 4 72'040|;Alaska.......-.-. 4,868} 11,516] 16,384. — 
Re er. 708,839 30 187 79,046 Hawaltss,-.:. 1s 45,765, 37,209} 82,974 
99/87: 61,220] | 161,092! ‘ Pays 


ition, 1, 


ing, 110; 


+t—_ Si zinia—Independent, 2,026; et 5. 
eek aie: Wisconsin—Independent, 41,475; Socialist, 14,515: 


Prohibition, 2,012; Socialist, 27: 


‘ 
. 


er eae Lt ee 


' oi 
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ALABAMA 

(1946)—Folsom, Dem., 174,962; Ward, Rep., 22,362. 
ARIZONA 

7  peidahaan Dem,, 73,595; Brockett, Rep., 

, 867. 

ARKANSAS 

(1946)—Laney, Dem., 128,029; Mills, Rep., 24,133. 


CALIFORNIA 


(1946)—Warren, Rep., Dem., 2,344,542; Schmidt, 
Proh., 180,579; Brown, write- in, 22,606; Roose- 
velt, ‘James, write- in, 3,210; Kenny, write- -in, 
Hs 636; Clark, write-in, 835; Long, write-in, 679; 
Scattering, 4, 312. 


COLORADO 
(1946)—Knous, Dem., 174,604; Lavington, Rep., 
160,483. 

CONNECTICUT 


he er eta Rep., 371,852; Snow, Dem., 
276, sBeBs McLevy, Soc., 32,241; Simon, Soc. Lab., 
ea DELAWARE 


(1944)—Bacon, Rep., 63,829: 
62,156; Jakes, Proh., 370. 


MacCollum, Dem., 


FLORIDA 
ec owell, Dem., 361,007; Acker, Rep., 96,- 
: GEORGIA 
(1946)—Talmadge (Eugene),-Dem., 143,279; Tal- 
madge (Herman), write-in, 675; Carmichael, 
write-in, 669; Bowers, write-in, 637: Arnall, 


write-in, 122; ‘Others, 19. 
(Governor-elect Eugene Talmadge died Dec. 20, 
1946. Herman Talmadge, acting Governor, Jan. 
16 to March 18, 1947. Lt. Gov. Thompson be- 
came Governor through State Supreme Court 
decision May 19, 1947.) 

IDAHO 


Rep., 102,233; 


ILLINOIS 
-(1944)—Green, Rep., 2,013,270; Courtney, Dem., 
brat, 989; Storm, Soc. Lab., 6,906; Wilson, Proh., 
eye : INDIANA 
(1944)—Gates, Rep., 849,346; Jackson, Dem., 802,- 
765; Yeater, Proh., 12,358; Rabe, Sr., Soc., 1,770. 
IOWA 


(1946)—Blue, Rep., 362,592; Miles, Dem., 266,190: 
Gabriel, Proh., 2,899. 


KANSAS 
(1946)—Carlson, Rep., 309,064; Woodring, Dem., 
254,283; White, Proh., 12, 517: ‘Graber, Soc., 1,830. 
KENTUCKY 
Mean sae ok: Rep., 279,144; Donaldson, Dem., 
270,525; Johnson, Proh., 3,239. 
i a LOUISIANA 
“eo a pia Dem., unopposed. 


MAINE 
(ag46)—ainldreth, Rep., 110,327; 


MARYLAND 
SSE aia Jr., Dem:, 268,084; McKeldin, Rep., 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(1946)—Bradfora, Rep., 911,152; Tobin, Dem., 762,- 
743; Hillis, Soc. Lab., 140; Williams, Pros., 
2,408; All Others, 9; Blanks, 31,542. 
MICHIGAN 
Rep., 1,003,878; Van Wagoner, 
20} Phillips, Proh., 11,974; Sim, Soc. 
MINNESOTA 
(1946)—Youngdahl, Rep., 519,067; Barker, Dem.- 


Se Sela Williams, Dem., 


ARs 


Clark, Dem., 


Sey he 
oS ‘coy 
Lab., 


aicaey 349,565; Gustafson, Ind. Gov., 
; MISSISSIPPI 

‘(1943)—Bailey, Dem., unopposed. (Died Novy. 2, 

ad Lt. Gov. Wright, fulfilling unexpired 
’ MISSOURI 

Oe opti an Dem., 793,059; Bradshaw, Rep., 
Til: MONTANA 


(1944)—Ford, Rep., 
224; Miller, Proh., 


i 


rn igrds Erickson, Dem., 89,- 


United States—Votes for Governors 


Election Returns for Governor by States 
Source: Official Returns by States (Election Year in Parentheses) 


efi se 


NEBRASKA. 
(1946)-—-Peterson, Rep., 249,468; Sorrell, 
131,367. 

NEVADA 

Dem., 28,655; Jepson, 


aig at ora 
1,247, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(1946)—Dale, Rep., 103,204; Keefe, Dem., 0, 


NEW JERSEY 


(1946)—Driscoll, Rep., 807,378; Hansen, L 
585,960; gears Soc. Workers, 9,823; Ma 
Com., 4,031 Smith, Soc., 2,326; Gittings, Ad 
Medical Trust, 2,108; Bopp, Soc. Lab., 1 
Binns, Nat'l Proh., 1,425. 


NEW MEXICO 
(1946)—Mabry, Dem., 70,055; Safford, Rep., 62," 


NEW YORK 


(1946)—Outside N. ¥. C.: Dewey,’ Rep., 1,643,0 
Mead, Dem., 681,657; Amer. Lab., 75,477; I 
eral, 14, 093. Greater N. ¥. C.: Dewey, R 
; Mead, Dem., Amer. 

Liberal, 163,325. 
Mead. 2,138,482. 

void, 82,685. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


(1944)—Cherry, Lem., 528,995; 
230,998. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
oy Sean a Rep., 116,672; 


; OHIO 


(1946)—Herbert, Rep., 1,166,550; Lausche, 
1,125,997; Albaugh, Soc. Lab., 11,103. 


Patton, 


Burdick, 


OKLAHOMA, 


(1946)—Turner, Dem., 254,491; Flynn, Rep., 2 
eae AE Ind., 7,181% Funk, Ind., 257; Mill 
n 


OREGON ; 
(1946)—Snell, Rep., 237,681; Donaugh, De 
106,474. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(1946)—Duff, Rep., 1,828,462; Rice, Dem., 1 


3 


947; Killip, Proh., 13,838; Taylor, Soc. 
wie RHODE ISLAND 

(1946)—Pastore, Dem., 148,885; Murphy, BR 

126,456. | 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(1946)—Thurmond, Dem., 26,520. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
bine ee bit ei Rep., 108,998; Haeder, De 


: TENNESSEE ; 


(1946)—McCord, Dem., 149,937; Lowe, Rep., " 
222: Neal, Dem., 6,296. 


ay | 
| 


TEXAS 
SE Sr Nia Dem., 343,513; Nolte, Jr.. R 
UTAH at 
(1944)—Maw, Dem., 123,907; Lee, Rep., 122, 951 
VERMONT 


57,849; Coburn, Demi 
r 


(1946)—Gibson, Rep., 
096; ‘Scattering, 99. 
VIRGINIA ‘ 
112,355; Landreth, Rep., & 
Ind., 4,623;'Scatting, 19,” 
WASHINGTON ¥ i 

Ceibn eke pens mee Lee Langlie, F 
merson, TO! 6; ‘oe 
Lab., 1,369 ene 
WEST VIRGINIA 5 

big Trea ie Dem., 395 ,122; Dawson, 


WISCONSIN 


(1946)—Goodland, ma or 970; Hoan, Dem., 
a Uphoff, Soc., 196; Risenscher, Ind. 
1,857; Kenyon, as 959; Scatt 
163. ’ (Governor Goodiend ae March 12, 
Lt. Gov. Rennebohm fulfilling ere t 


WYOMING 
(1946)—Hunt, Dem., 43,020; Wright, Rep., 


(1945)—Tuck, Dem. 
386: Carwile, 
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New York City—Vote for Mayor 


1937 


Mahoney ba Guardia 
Trades ; Anti- Amer. . 

Union | Com. Total Rep. Labor Fus. Prog. Total 

Lenae 2,044 1,842) 237,006|} 181,518} 99,735! 39,959 5 
ie ; 1/378 1,571] 166,805|| 96,468] 1387756] 30677 east 373393 i 
2,490 1020} 286,647|| 228,313) 200,783 55,423 494,516 
seen , 1,014 957| 172,973 144,433 40,153 26,217 3,13 213,839 
sae e be 122 103 27,325 23,879 3,363 7,280 336] ~34,858 
Saar 7,048 6,493) 890,756|| 674,611! 482,790 159,556! 27,673)\ 1,344,630 
1941 
La Guardia 
O'Dwyer | part 
Repub- | Amer., City United Demo- Socialist. 
lican Labor Fusion City Total crat ‘ 

188,851 81,642 21,642 6,090 298,225 227,717 4,790 

103,420 135,900 14,719 5,568 259,607 85,295 6008 

242,537 174,601 17,024 5,694 439,856 348,048 8,574 

116,359 39,693 8,759 1,770 166,581 259,299 2,973 

2 Nee 17,318 3,538 1,223 170 22,249 33,876 274 
ee 668,485 / 435,374 . 63,367 19,292 . 1,186,518 1,054,235 22,616 ~ 

1945 


Goldstein O’Dwyer . || Morris 


| + Tl 
i} Amer, 
| } 
; | 


on . Total Dem. Labor | Total || No Deal 


-172} 100,591|| 189,817) 63,554) 253,371]) 100,004 Me 

af .158} 95,582// 161,499] 66,321) 227,820 88,464 a 

; ,917| 161,119}| 293,515) 92,816) 386,331|) 136,262 b 

795). 65,240/} 196,609) 31,666) 228,275 77,687 = 

99} 9,069 25,986 3,572) 29,558 5,931 b. 

RMR in 5 Bie oie pws - | 301,144) 122,316 8,141] 431,601|| 867,426! 257,929|1,125,355|| 408,408 ‘ 


Ith r total votes for Mayor were: Glass (Socialist) 9,304; Dobbs (Trotskyist) 3,656; Haas (Industrial 
‘ 3.485: ST ET (Workers) 585. Total votes recorded, 2,019,770. Absentee ballots voted, 2,982; ; 
ots voted, 13,939. 


Registration in New York City 


1946 1945 | 1944* | 1943 |; 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
<p ee »771, 511,497] 827,971} 404,389| 506,383} 580,971} 829.330) 508,375) 612,780 
461.667) 704,319) 346,608 424'414| 486,591] 650.688} 395,917) 473,820 


766,618 /1,249,972, 603,805) 747,101; 862,066/1,196.597 0,804} 859/849 
412,697; 696,224) 352,532 880| 461,821) 634,022} 374,553] 42) 


ws 32: 17, , 6,163 
Retras.5 6 62,157} 49,679) 77,891) 43,822 49,694 60,645) 79,823 55,612) 61,364 . 
tiio.wis's » 2,714,035 \2,202,158 3,556,377 1,751,156 2,145,472|2,452,094|3,390,460/2,065,261|2,433,976 


ac udes 339,176 war voters. 


tration in New York City (1944)—Males 1,836,335, females 1,720,942; (1945) males 1,141,045, 
s 1,061,113; (1946) males 1,470,623, females 1,243,412. 

rations in New York State (including N. Y. City)— (1922) 3,266,242; (1924) 3,887,554; (1925) 
> (1926) 3,621,036; (1927) 3,584,640; (1928) 4,885,276; (1929) 4,007,050; (1930) 4,038,114; (1931) 
+ (1932) 5,350,822; (1933) 5,215,627; (1934) 4,783,095; (1935) 4,966,819; (1936) 6,218,334; rT 
5,531,513; (1938) 5,559,876: (1939) 5,203,773; (1940) 6,968,710; (1941) 5,555,097; (1942) 5,173,465; 4 
4,667,845; (1944) 6,874,470; (1945) 5,166,552. F : 


. 


sress Has Power to Regulate State Primaries for U. S. Posts 


1 t upreme Court ruled (May 26, Justice Stone asserted that “‘we think that the 
} See obs Gorermaient’s power to regulate | authority of Congress includes the authority to 
fons covers Congressional primaries in the | regulate primary elections when, as in this case 


: A j -to-2 | they are a step in the exercise of the people 
Justice Harlan F. Stone delivered the 4-to-3 that choice of Representatives in Congress.” He 


mn; involving a question sae ape es the | explained that this question had not been passed on — 
@ Department as of “‘paramount public im-| specifically in any previous decisions of the Su- 
mce.’’ Justice William O. Douglas, Hugo L. | premé Court, including litigation involving former 
| and Frank Murphy dissented and Chief | Senator Truman H. Newberry of Michigan in which 
‘Charles E. Hughes did not participate. a decision in favor of Newberry was made in 1921. 


e 


National’ Convention Cities Since 1856 


Go. Ths, tia Bic, Musi, lee, 19st; Dem, | Sew'vore city 2 Dem, 1868, 1028 

1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944. Kansas City, Mo., 2—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 
ouis, Mo:, 5—Kep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, | Minneapolis, Minn. , 1 Hep, 1892. 
elphia, Pa. 5—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940, Louisville, y-, 1 pem,, 1672. Seal 
a Saas ae at Bek tol pea. Oe ae 1928. i 


“Fi 


—~* 
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Public Lands of 


Source: Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior 


The term ‘‘original public domain’’ embraces all 
the area title to which was vested in the United 
States Government by virtue of its sovereignty. In 
continental United States, the ‘‘original public 
domain’’ involved 1,442, 200, 320 acres of land and 
20,232,320 acres of water area, which included the 
States of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every 
State north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers except Texas. In addition, it included 378,- 


165,760 acres in the Territory of Alaska. It was 
acquired in. the following manner: 
Treaty with Great Britain and State _ Acres 
cessions following Revolution...... 266,427,520 
Louisiana purchase (1803)..........-.- 529,911,680 
Oregon territory (by discovery)....... 183,386,240 
Purchased from Spain (1819): 
MOMMA ee eRe ik litera iiie wale afore wiele 37,546,240 
West of Mississippi River........... 8,598,400 
Mexican cession AGEBSS) Cicicis «ste adie mere 338,680,960 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1946 


the United States 


Purchased from Texas (1850)......... 7 
Gadsden purchase (1853)..... vesgceces | ABIDE 


Total (United States)... 
Less water area.......0....5. Agendas fos 


Land area of public domain (U. S.)..1. BS 
Alaska purchase (1867).........-..... 8,1) 
Note: The above areas were deisuained 
by calculations made by a committee repress 
the General Land Office and the Geological $3) 
Department of the Interior, and the Bures 
Statistics and the Census, Department of | 
merce and Labor. They have not been correc 
conform with the new computations of thes 
and inland water area of the United States 
its Territories made by the Bureau of the © 
the General Land Office, and the WPA ig 

Census of 1940. 


State 


Acres State Acres State Acres State AA 
‘Alabama .... 5,408,523|/Kansas ...... 7,794,668 || New Hamp. .. 150,000] Tennessee ... 13 
Arizona ..... 10,543,753 |}/Kentucky ... 354,606|| New Jersey .. 210.000 |} Texas ib 
Arkansas ..., 11,936,794|| Louisiana . 11,427,229|| New Mexico.. 12,794,659} Utah . Tb 
California .. -8,822,398|}Maine ...... 210,000} New. York.... 990,000|} Vermont 1 
Colorado .... 4,471,604||Maryland ... 10,000|/ No. Carolina. Virginia 3 
Connecticut . 180,000 Massachusetts 360,000||No. Dakota.. 3,163,551|} Washington . 3,0( 
Delaware ... 90,000]; Michigan ... 12,143,804}|Ohio ........ 3,258,821|| W. Virginia. . 1 
Florida ..... 24,205,515 ||Minnesota .. 16,421,900||Oklahoma ... 3,095,760|| Wisconsin ... 10,1) 
Georgia 270,000||Mississippi .. 6,096,904|!Oregon ...... 6,927,607 || Wyoming . 4.3) 
Adahoe =)... 2. 4,275,760|| Missouri - 7,416-942|| Pennsylvania. 780,000 
Illinois ..... 6,525,489|| Montana .... . 5,963,338|| Rhode Island. 120,000 Total..... 5,4 
Indiana ..... 4,540,478 || Nebraska ... . 3 ,458,711|| So. Carolina. 180,000 
OWiaksers cccret 8,061,261/| Nevada .725.2261} South Dakota 3,435,373 


Swamp and overflow lands, 64,889, =e acres; 
education and other institutions, 12, 758, 916 acres; 
ternal improvements (general items). 
acres; for railroads, 37,128,530 acres; 
‘poses, 6,548,841 acres. 
Alaska for educational purposes. 

The disposition of the ‘original public domain” 
in continental United States zo June 30, 1946, has 
been approximately as follow: 


for wagon 


Title passed from the United States: Acres 
PEOQUNESLCAUS ey cain et elise een ctw sel 285,000,000 
Grants: to Statesoi i... fii... lel - 225,000,000 
Military bounties and private land 

CUES tips 2. Cope ae Ane a ae a ae 95,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations.... 91,000,000 
Cash sales and other disposals...... 333,000,000 

Total area disposed of............ 1,029, 000,000 


| Does not include 49,000,000 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD 


Acres Acres 

1904...) 3,232,717 ||1913...|10,009,285 || 1922. 
1905. ..! 3,419,387 ||1914...| 9,291,121 |} 1923. 
1906...| 3,526,749 |/1915..).| 7, +982 {119 24. - 5 
T9005 sc ,068 |11916...| 7,278,281 |]1925... 
1908...| 4,242,711 ||1917...} 8.497,390 ||1926... 
19 .| 3,699,467 1)/1918...| 8,236,438 ||1927... 
1910. ..], 3.795.863 ||1919.,.| 6.524.760 |!1928... 
1911...| 4,620,197 ||1920...| 8,372,696 ||1929... 
1912... 4, 306, (068 {11921 : 17,726,740 |} 1930... 


of the Congress for the’ protection of game. 


Area 
Name State inside 
forests 
Apache Migrat Waterfowl..| Arizona..... 
Mig Levels... .. see aes Virginia. 252: 
Cherokee Nat, No. 1......; Tennessee... 
Custer State Park...5..... S$. Dakota. . 
Grand Canyon....... Soyo PATON i. 754 
National eg ..| Louisiana... 
National Red Dirt...... Ft CO Ieee SN 


BVOOMCOOTY io)... e eee ee 
Ocala 


ee Creat. sv 
geon Cree clelerecs soe | -APRANSSS.) . 
Oak Mountain. do et 


Georzia: aay 
Florida...... 


AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE Datta ip a PARK SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC LAND 
of June 30, 1947 
Source: National Park Service, Department of the Interior 


9, 500,000 acres; 
In addition, an estimated 21 ,447, 459 acres haye been reserved for 


NATIONAL GAME REFUGES 
National refuges, situated within the national forests, designated by proclamations or specia 


for common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for I 

agricultural college scrip, 4, 830,000 acres; fi 
for canals and river improvements, 6,0 
roads, 3,253,948 acres; and for miscellaneous: 


Unperfected entries ....... 1.0.2.4 
Title remaining in the United orn 
National forests <ay..../,.: 26+ ~ 
Grazing districts’ 7. 2.02. i.ee es 
Indian reservations ............ 
National parks and monuments. 
‘Military reservations .............. 


Miscellaneous) ici .:m.cs SE ihe ce ee 
Total remaining and unentered.. ey 
Grand total (computed area) 1, 442,11 


ENTRIES 1904-1946 ENDING JUNE 30 
Acres | Acres 


Se ee ee eee ee 
7,307,034 | oy --| 1,352,861 ||1940... 


5,594,259 -| 1,209,894 |/1941... 
4,791,436 . 06,578 |}1942... 
4,048,910 -.| 1,123,673 ||1943... 
3.451.105 1,640,393 ||1944, .. 
2,583,627 --| 1,764,958 ||1945... 
1,815,549 1,914,806 ||194 

1,700,950 ---| 1,361,943 ‘ : 
1,371,073 - 2] 1,088,938 ||Total. . 170,8: 


Name State 


’ 


Ouachita National... Arkansas....| 7 


Caney Creek. ....... OSS Sica 
Ozark National: : 

Livingston. ye do... 

Barkshead ali c: (oa 


LILI] ow. Carolina’ 2] 
...| California. ..}— 
Wyoming... .|- 


quoi E 
Sheep Mountain 


wees eee ees 


State _ Acres 


ee State Acres State Acres 
Alabama... 963.06]| Illinois... .. 
Arizona... | 2,365, 718. 22 Indiana... 0 Neoreee mae, 
She pag OSaA. nour, 1,019.13 ae oe Yen ee 33.25]| Nevada... . tah 28 
[ chigan.. ,838.51|| N. ).. | 232'419:15]| Washington : 
Colorado.,: °517,605.44]| Minnesota. 115.60 N. Daren Washington 34 
‘Wlorida.... 270,843.67||Mississippi.  11,971,07||Ohio.... 71.25|| ee: 
Idaho..... 78,698.67]! Missouri. .. 0!) Oklahoma... 113,311.97 Total. ..14,2 


: i 


. 


ional Parks and 


} (The year is that of creation of 


Lead 1919, Maine (28,420)—The group of gran- 
pmountains upon Mount Desert Island; also bold 
on opposite mainland across Frenchmans Bay 
he greater portion of the Isle au Haut. 
Bend, 1944, Texas (691,339) on bend of Rio 
ide River. 
ce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 
canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 
ib Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
leo (45,527)—Contains stupendous caverns, not 
Wholly explored, limestone decorations. 
ter Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
Bct yoleano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
iteresting lava formations. Fine fishing. 
‘Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (997,487)— 
lg@ged mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
la@racter, more than 200 glacier-fed lakes of ro- 
ic beauty, 60 small glaciers. Precipices thou- 
s of feet deep. 
nd Canyon, 1919. North Centra) Arizona 
136)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
sublime spectacle in the world. 
fand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
i3)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
eat Smoky Mountains. 1930, North Carolina 
ennessee (460,987)—-Massive mountain uplift; 
ficent forests. 
1916, Hawaii (173,405)—Interesting vol- 
areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
in the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
st volcano on the island of Maui. 
Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,019)— 


ava 


and boarding houses, bathhouses under 
mment supervision. 
Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 
in Lake Superior; an area of rugged forested 
ress. 
gs Canyon, 1940, California (452,905)—Sierra 
ess with numerous peaks 13,000 to 14,000 
high; park also contains groves of giant se- 


en Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (103,- 
}—Only recently active volcano in United States 

ty. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 
. oth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
8)—Series of caverns including spectacular 
cave formation. Became nationally known in 
ar of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
in making gunpowder. 

Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
dwellings in the United States. 
unt McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 

199)—-Highest mountain in North America. 
unt Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 

25)—Greatest single-peak glacial system in 
Uni States, radiating from the summit and 
s of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 
ilympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (848,812) 
fotable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.” 
its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
; ing ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 
Ht, 1906, aye Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ld minera ings. 
oa Mountain. 1915, North Middle Colorado 
i2,626)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
as to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
ds of glacial period. 
woia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
D)\—Great groves of giant sequoias, world’s 
rgest and probably oldest living things; magnifi- 


ee, 


States and Gross 


Springs said to have therapeutic value. Many | 
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Other Units of the National Park System 


Source: National Park Service 


NATIONAL PARKS 
the park: figures in parentheses show area, im acres.) 


cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper. 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,473) 
—Embraces outstanding scénic section of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South Dakota 
(28,000)—Limestone cavern having several miles of 
galleries and numerous chambers containing pe- 
culiar formations. 

Yellowstone, _ 1872, 


Northwestern 
Southwestern Montana, Wyoming. 


and Northeastern ,Idah 


| (2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 


together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 

forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 

able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 

Lato Streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal 
Ss. 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (756,- 
295)—Valley of worid-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; 
romantic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary 
height; 3 groves of giant sequoias. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,241)—Mag- 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Figures in parentheses, area in acres. 

Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (110) ees 
tains memorial building covering log cabin thought 
to be that in which Lincoln was born. 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (33)—Part of the 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial, 1936, Virginia (7,063)—Iffcludes most 
of Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America; historic Yorktown; 
also the parkway connecting these and other 
Colonial sites with Colonial Williamsburg. 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (958)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 
aay so ag armies during the winters of 1776-77 
ani ~80., } 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga (8,146), Georgia, 
Tenn. Fort Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields 
Memorial (2,420), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg 
(2,463) "Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149), 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek, S. C. Moores Creek (30), Currie, N. C. 
Petersburg (1,325), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, (3,718), 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324), 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.. Vicksburg (1,324), Vicksburg, 


Miss. 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


Antietam (183), Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross 
Roads (1), Bethany, Miss. Cowpens (1), near Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Fort Necessity (2), S. E. of Uniontown, 
Pa. Kennesaw Mountain (60), near Marietta, Ga, 
Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains (—), N. Y. (west 
side of Bronx. River Parkway at foot of Chatterton 
Hill), a monument. 

NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 

Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battles 
in defense of Richmond during war between the 
States. 

PARK FOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

President Truman signed a bill establishing the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park in 
North Dakota and providing for a monument to 
the former President in Medora, N. D. 


; Area of National Forests in United States, June 30, 1946 


Source: United States Forest Service (In Acres) 


States and Gross States and Gross 


territories area territories area territories area 

32||N. Dakota... 764,425||W. Virginia..} 1,836,140 

12 130-018 and... ore BisllOhio 1,466,109] | Wisconsin. 2,018,964 
3/586,665|| Massachusetts 344'269|/ Wyoming. . 9,013, 


Michigan. .. . 
Minnesota. . . 
Mississippi. . . 
Missouri .... 
1}|Montana.... 
54||Nebraska.... 
Nevada..... 
N.Hamp.... 
N. Mexico... 
IN. Carolina. . 


regon...... 
Pennsylvania 
§. Carolina. . 


Tot. States |207,690,393 
20,883,421 
186,155 
6|\Tot. ter.....| 21,069,576 
1667 ae ee 
16738949 Grand total.'228,759,969 _ 


Virginia... 
Washington. . 


806,323 
10,257,263 
3,593,436 


1,393,534 
1,274,066 
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State Forests, Parks, and Community Forest 


Source: Compiled by State and Private Forestry, U. 
; State Forests 


and Parks: the Great Lakes p34 


5. a 
est Service, Washington, D. C. (April, 1 
State Parks Community For 


S. For 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
are the average for 47 years—1900-1946. 


99.94 (April, 1926). Michigan, 582.28 (July, 1929); 
17.25 vat one! ; 


LAKE ST. 
Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and @ natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 


dk 


No. No. No, BE 
State units Acreage units Acreage units Acreag 
AES 225 00 RCN eee eS rere 7 101 17,041 19 30,610 9 3,69) 
Bent OMel Yas. : cheat ES | eee peeing A Poe 3 $250 Meet occ era 
REpIHTGAS <<.) su RSMo orice ede dale nls Beem 9 18,064 65- 2,16 
CCMliternia ; ..'.-5 5 shebmmenlers 7 61,625 30 107,453 2 wd 
Olarado.t = #3) Jip pierre 1 PAS is eet SL add (eR Bey rk 24 2, C 
26 ae oe bes 18 28,66 
6 i Fa 
3 24,013 16 38,254 $2 
2 1,09 21 18,082 5,6 
1 1,029,148 1 10,169 1,7 
3 10,27 22 23,000 53,38 
13 68,706 14 39,54 1.8 6,65 
9 18,588 76 22,000 10 14,1) 
| te ae eae eS oe 23 16/575 | cee Ue ips tra 
1 3,624 21 ,03 5 6,224 
2 10,300 9 11,361 7 4,928 
1 21,000 11 127,676 42 14,66 
10 76,709 7 042 7 22,99 
75 170,000 8 5,267 140 50,11 
22 3,440,000 88 109,848 433 99,66 
id pines ert: io 10/280 S ibis / 
IWHSSISSED DI fanic al sis cscs 1 ; - 26 
Riccoae:. eee eoceeee 11 110,879 23 59,425 2 12 
Montana 7 227,473 1 Paar HE eh 2 21,0: 
MRR SRS IR Mya ot oc ard nn cs aes in’ so a cath o's Skala ayepe pce nig amas 1,036 1 6 
DMRS MEMCL RIERA RS Sl ints. Feo lees spins ie Soar aaa ae ieee Tae - ee 
feNew Hampshire. .......0.. i , ’ 

- New Tecsey Err sara ants 9 56,628 17 18,109 3 52,06 
MeN MORIRO etek saute tik). . soc ade dials Sede wate os 6 {S178 5 | oa ecw a 
PNCWLV ORK 0, piles are soc ss 338 467,513 25 2,525,127 664 150,00 
BONE MNOALOLMN GE renew a SS LAE ea fio sce alee nio-njere 12 14,96 46 56,0 
North Dakota SS Ae Pane oe ey aes ee eae 47 3,75: 1 Se 
SMES Ob ee ePE aby ote lta cie Xnp 5 16 83,141 29 195,883 46 27,58 
SCL OME AS rend se Sta ays fies Ges aires ase | be ein bee Alea aie Hi 43,780 6 2,7 
(Vi ER RS ae nae as ee 25 410,000 162 71,000 42 30,56 
‘Pennsylvania sy! po yee 25 1,655,870 109 92,520 101 79,78 
Rhode Island... 3 407 35 3,704 6 12,48 
South Carolina 3 3,472 18 37,464 9 46,68) 
South Dakota 2 17,067 1 64,671 32 9 
Tennessee. . 10 71,522 16 38,138 10 2,31 
Texas. .: 5 6,410 10 5,600 11 3,38) 
em io Sy Ltd ac ance dl plnse wl giana d che wifi EEE Gee en ees 8 46,99 
PPEEOIONG 0 fo. uj eet 24 71,712 21 6,871 44 9,22) 
‘bre gts i ee ee 6 6,96 9 20,765 42 47,22 
Washington.........0..-5. 2 290,000 61 45,538 8 73,258) 
WERE VALZIMIR A. coc esa ee 7 59,259 13 25,655 2 
PWASCOMSIN S302. .cosle bce cea 8 258,700 16 14,258 277 1,983,354 
URE IMEII Cease CAG Set Al's bx vio bs a |e woe ealewee nee 2 2200) gst. ..6 sis, 6 

NEE eo ae oe 888 10,980,791 1,187 4,109,514 2,379 3,089, 
*Includes municipal, county, school, and public organization forests. 1 
The Great Lakes 
Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. } 
Superior |Michiganj Huron Erie |On 
Length in miles 350 307 206 241 Bi 
Breadth in miles 160 118 101 57 | 
Deepest soundings in feet »290 923 750 210 } 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U. 8. . --| 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3 
Canada. es 2b CE! Fe be | we su 19 4,950 3. 
Total Area (sq. miles) U.S. and Canada .,j 31,820 22,400 23,010 9,940 73 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U-S....... 7,570 69,040 24,850 23,570 18 
Canada... #3330  4unrln gues 47,570 11,11 155 
Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada... 80,900 69,040 72,420 34,680 34 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet........] 602.20 579.77 579.77 571.91 24 
PRR EIEERHOLUR. 5 Wietccc vlc «vin o's Kk oR Nie eles vw ea ‘ 46° 25° 41° 37 43° 00 41° 23° 43° 
49° 00" 46° 06 46° 17 42° 53 44° 
Re SA IERIE MIVICED (1514 SA? sco s'ncaie si cic bed Hieleh ce ale 84° 22” 84° 45’ 79° 43 78° 5 76° 
92° 06" 88° 02’ 84° 45’ 83° 29° 79° 
National Boundary line in miles...... hig sibisie eee ae 282.8 None 260.8 251.5 1 
United States shore line in miles................. 1,182 1,304 581 ay} 


The Great Lakes form the largest body of { 
water in the world and with their connec 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland wi 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap 
ready means for the transportation of wheat. 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The dista. 
from Duluth, Minn., the western terminus of / 
system to eastern outlet on Lake Ontario is 1) 


miles. 5 
CLAIR ‘ 
A 


level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and ¢ 
width 24 miles. The improved steamer che 
8 


1845 miles long, with least width of -700 feet 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square mallee 
See 180 is in the United States and | 


' 


’ 


i 
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National Monuments 


Area 
State jin acres Name 


‘ Name 

ia Battleground..........|Miss......]  _ 49||Homestead........ Neb 
MORUEON SE: ws se « “Tennis =<. ~ 17|| Hovenweep............../_!)Utah-Golo: 
968 W ’ 


ese os -50!| Montezuma Castle 
abe s 3, Mound City Group 
tee 7 WPI WV NOGE. .. SSisds ate ace 


ee ea ee G 
Old Kasaan. : 
Oregon Caves.... 
\ ; 9||Organ Pipe Cactus. . 

ete .120)| Perry's Victory Mem 

f Petrified Forest. .... 
ee bans ,120)] Pinnacles 
a 211}| Pipe Spring 
5}; Pipestone . 
Rainbow Bridge 
we Saguaro 

Lh, ee ,194|| Scotts Bluff 


orto PN. Mow. cs 
See wiilet Cross.......... J N.Y... ‘i Statue of Liberty............ Ww 
mrrederica........... 5S (fe Sunset Crater, ...........6.. 
eg Sp Pains nee 2 Timpanogos Cave........... 
> eee, Sapna = ; weno Tonto 


48 
DE il, 5am oy ene Merde eae See eetreri 7|| Verendrye 
Past citel nace Foe Ss. aie ve Canyon 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 
Administered by the National Park Service because of their historical interest. - 
(Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) 
ew Johnson (15.00) Greenville, Tenn. 150,934 are unknown. 
etam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. The United States constructed and maintains 
leground (1.03), Washington, D. C. eight cemeteries in Europe—six in France and one 
Battlefield (757.84), Crow Agency, Mont./ each in Belgium and England. Five of those in 
Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. France and the one in Belgium are on World War 
I battlefields. In each is a memorial chapel, on 
the walls of each are inscribed the names of the 
American soldiers who lost their lives in the 
vicinity and who sleep in unknown graves. The 
names of the American soldiers and sailors who 
lost their lives at sea appear on the walls of the 
Suresnes (France) and Brookwood (England) 
e are in cemeteries. 
the boundaries of Continental United A list of military cemeteries of World War II is 
(including one at Sitka, Alaska) which are | not available, as the Quartermaster General 
sy the jurisdiction of the War Department. | now in the process of reinterring the dead of that 
92 National Cerheteries cover an area of} war and it is not yet official as to which cemeteries! 
acres, with 504,346 interments of which will be maintained on a permanent basis. 
om NATIONAL PARKWAYS ss 
a (Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) ; 
fie Ridge (38,911.50) follows Blue Ridge Moun- ; Estimated length when completed: 447 miles. 
s. Estimated length when completed, 477 miles. George Washington (2,458.68), along Maryland 
tchez Trace (13,648.87), follows old Indian | and Virginia shores of the Potornac River for 57 
Petween Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss. | miles. Estimated length when completed: 57 miles. 
3 NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 
tional Capital Parks (27,790), District of | tem of the Nation’s Capital comprises more than 
fambia, Virgina and Maryland. The park sys- | 700 units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 
Ss : NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


Name of area Acres State Characteristics 


Home of Presidents John Adams and 
John Quiney Adams 

Sherman's March to Sea 

First seat new Federal Govern, in U. 8. 
First attempted English settlement 


4 


t 2 


MOPHOISLOM Ss Sis eect orc esene 


v WAR GIy opt ee als oe : 1} 848. i Early tron-making village 
son National Expans Me ae e 5 rrrenipt oie territorial expansion 
Wines pave Ste 1 . . attles o: anassas 
ON a es: ae Pec i, Spee eee gee 
bas ate ma Ze, ape She! m Hidden ce # 5 ls arly m: me ory 
mate hen 211.65IN. Y. American residence of period 1880-1900 


“""" ‘NATIONAL MEMORIALS 
here Lincoln died,............. .05;Wash., D. C. 
vil Hill Monument 314.40/N. C. 
TR ate A .50)Va. 
ase 4 #3 °61|\Wash., D. C. 
f ‘18|Wash., D. C. 


Wright Brothers’ fights 
Antebellum Home, Repert E. Lee 
Classical structure - 
Ford theater where Lincoln was shot by 
John Wilkes Booth > 
Ryrasens ps Rhea figures rarved on 
moun’ 
Last capital, Cherokee Indians 
Circular colonnaded structure 


edeee bere weer ere terse ee sees sees eesee ¥ 


< 
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‘ notable. 


’ spectators. 


MUSEUMS—ART—SCIENCES oe 


Source: The information on Museums and Art is furnished to The World Almanac by the o} 
of the Museums and is revised annually. 


Academy of Natural Sciences 


of Philadelphia 


The Academy of N&tural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
housed in 4 fireproof structure at 19th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa., on the Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, was started in 1812 by John 
Speakman, a druggist, at Second and Market 
Streets, in whose home the Academy was founded, 
Dr. Jacob Gilliams, a dentist; Dr. Camillus Mac- 
mahon Mann; John Shinn, Jr., a manufacturing 
chemist: Nicholas §. Parmentier, a distiller of 
whale oil; Dr. Gerard Troost, and Thomas Say, the 
great naturalist. The Academy is the oldest scier 
fific institution of its kind in the United States. 

The Academy possesses a collection of natural 
objects in many respects unrivaled and its 
library, numbering more than 150,000 volumes, is 
rated the most important of its kind in the 
Western World. at ener’ s files of natural 
histo journals are notable. 

eiadents of natural history in all lands look 
to the Academy for data, and it is called upon 
frequently by the Federal government for infor- 
mation. Co-operating with similar institutions in 
this and other countries it'is constantly engaged 
in active lines of original research, and every 


_ year it has a number of expeditions in the field, 


collecting specimens for display and scientific 
study. 

in its Free Natural History Museum, are some 
of the finest animal life-groups in the world; 
notable exhibits of minerals; birds common -to 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and from all parts of 
the earth; the famous Fluorescence Exhibit, which 


_yeveals the marvelous glowing colors hidden in 


certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth History, 
which graphically depicts the story of the earth and 
its first inhabitants. A hall of birds is named for 
John James Audubon, a member of the Academy. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds is one 
of the most complete in this country and contains 
more than 150,000 specimens. Its insect collec- 
tion, containing more than 2,000,000 specimens, is 
one of the largest. Its shell collection is equally 
The Herbarium is one of the largest in 
America, containing plants from all parts of the 
world and the geological and mineralogical col- 
lections are noteworthy. 

The Academy publishes The Proceedings, con- 
tinuous annually since 1841. This volume contains 
the scientific papers of Academy and other scien- 
‘tists. In the popular field, it publishes a magazine, 
Frontiers, devoted to natural history for the lay- 
man. The Academy. is supported by gift. Its chief 
executive officer M. B. 
President. 


Academy of Science of St. Louis 


The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis. Mo. was founded (1856.) 

The museum serves as a nucleus from which 
larger, more comprehensive museums may develop 
in the fields of ‘anthropology, natural history, 
science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collection of 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 75,000 
volumes of scientific periodicals. 

The Academy has been publishing ‘“Transactions 
of the Academy of Science of St. Louis’’ since 1856. 


Adler Planetarium 


is Charles Cadwalader, 


The Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Mu-— 


seum, on Chicago’s lake front, was the first insti- 
tution of its kind in America. It was presented to 
the people of Chicago. Illinois, by its founder and 
donor, Max Adler, May~12, 1930. and is operated 
by the Chicago Park District. Although commonly 
referred to as the Planetarium, it is really an 
Astronomical Museum, of which the Planetarium 
instrument is the principal exhibit. 

The circular Planetarium chamber with a hemi- 
spherical ceiling 68 feet in diameter, is centrally 
located on the main floor and contains the Plane- 
tarium instrument and seating facilities for 500 
This instrument enables the demon- 
strator to reproduce the sun, moon, planets and the 
9,000 stars visible to the naked eye under ideal con- 


ditions. They appear in their proper relationship to 


each other, in brightness and in position, for any 
time in the past, present and the future and from 
any position on earth. With this mechanism, time 
and space are the lecturer’s tools, used freely to 
demonstrate astronomical phenomena, Planetarium 
demonstrations are changed each month, illustrat- 
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ing current phenomena of interest as well as 
eral astronomical subjects. K 
Surrounding the Planetarium chamber on 
main floor are the offices of the building, the 
brary, and the North and South exhibition 
which contain an unexcelled collection of antid 
astronomical and mathematical instruments. 
collection includes astrolabes, nocturnals, armil 
celestial globes, sun dials, early telescopes, e= 
beautifully made by the most skilled craftsmens 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. Set into 7 
walls of the main floor corridors are 172 lap 
transparencies of astronomical photographs ma 
with the world’s foremost telescopes. These | 
clude photographs of planets, constellations, co 
ets, solar prominences, sun spots and famous « 
servatories. 


3 


Alabama Museum of Natur 
History 


The Alabama Museum of Natural History, U/ 
versity, Ala., contains in the geological secti! 
20,000 specimens and samples of the ores & 
minerals of that State and over 17,500 specim: 
from all over the world. There is a large colli 
tion of fossils from the Cretaceous and Terti. 
ages of Alabama and the Gulf Coast, and othi 
from abroad. Of marine shells there are 02 
300,000, native and foreign. The herbarium of 2,! 
species of ferns and flowering plants is practices 
complete as to Alabama. Colombia is represens 
by 150 species of ferns. Also in the museum _ 
more than 9,000 species and 80,000 specimens 
beetles; 900 specimens of 216 species of Alaba 
birds; and 1,400 specimens of the reptiles 4 
batrachians of that State; Fletcher collection? 
objects from northeast Arkansas, numbering | 
specimens most of which are pottery; 30 bux 
urns, with accompanying data. : 

A tract of 300 acres of land comprising ¢ 
archaeological relics at Moundville is owned . 
the museum. There are 36 mounds in the ar 
which have yielded many thousands of. obje: 
and a quantity of skeletal material during the pe 
six years; included in the area is concrete firepr’ 
archaeological museum containing burials ines 
and complete story .of the Moundville Indian 
exhibit cases. 1 


Alaska Historical Library 


and Museum ae | 


The Alaska Historical Library and Museum in| 
Capitol in Juneau, Alaska is a territorial i: 
tion and has operated as such since 1923. It is 
known for its Neuman Eskimo collection, 
Emmons Northwest Coast collection and the ¥ 
liam P. Rauch collection of Northwest baskul 
Outstanding exhibits include Eskimo pottery, ivy 
and jade artifacts, Haida argillite carvings, 
and Tlingit basketry, Russian ikons, Alas} 
birds, minerals and herbarium. j 
The library incorporates the famous W.: 
ped Sonecton. atid Soe some 15,000 volum 

Skana an € world’s most comple e 
Alaska newspapers, Sod . | 


2 | 
American Academy of Arts ai} 


Letters } 


| 
The American Academy of Arts an tte 
633 West 155th Street, New York 32, Ney i: 
honorary institution founded in 1904 by the up 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters and ined 
poraed by an Ac of Congress, April 17, 1916, 
the furtherance of the interests ot literature g 
the fine arts. : 
The original thirt: 
Howells, 


velt, Thom 
John Sin 
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915 the Academy received from an anon- 
donor the lots upon which its buildings 
stand and in 1921 received additional funds 
which were erected the Administration 
8 Which contains, in addition to offices and 
ers’ Rooms, the library of approximately four 
d volumes and a permanent museum con- 
i of paintings, sculpture, manuscripts and 
rabilia of living and deceased members of 
the Academy and the National Institute of 
mS and Letters. In 1928 from the same donor 
he Academy received the funds* with which to 
et the building containing its Auditorium and 
at Gallery. These buildings are located in 155th 
156th Streets respectively between Broadway 
Riverside Drive in the City of New York. 
May 22, 1947, the Academy and Institute held 
sixth joint Public Ceremonial at which newly 
ted members to both organizations were in- 
d and fifteen $1,000 Grants given; Andrew 
h received the Academy's Award of Merit 
for Painting, with a cash prize of $1,000 and 
d Lunt the Medal for: Good Speech on the 
®. Miss Helen Keller delivered the 26th ad- 
mess On the Edwin Howland Blashfield Founda- 
son and John Alden Carpenter received the Insti- 
8 Gold Medal for Music. 


merican Geographical Society 


he American Geographical Society, Broadway 
ith St., New York 32, N. Y., was organized in 
and is primarily a research institution. Its 
is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
To this end it carries on original investiga- 
S, issues publications, maintains a library and 
collection, presents an annual course of 
ures, and awards honors and medals for out- 
mding achievements in exploration and geo- 
Eaphical research. President of the Society: 
ich ee oesonn Light, Director; John K. Wright, 
Q . . . 
1920 intensive studies in the geography of 
mh America were begun, the results of which 
we appeared in the form of maps, monographs, 
id bibliographies. including a 107-sheet map of 
© American continent from the Mexico-United 
boundary to Cape Horn, in conformity with 
cale and style of the International Map of the 
d on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. Certain sheets 
been used officially in negotiations for the 
ment of international boundary disputes in 
al and South America. 
Society has sponsored many important polar 
tions, and polar explorers avail themselves 
facilities of the Society’s library and staff in 
ng new expeditions. 
er work of the Society includes: research in 
matical geography and reconnaissance sur- 
the development of new techniques and 
instruments to expedite the construction 
ps from air photographs; the encouragement 
oratory expeditions and the study of tech- 
problems connected with the equipment, 
anization, and conduct of such expeditions. 
& publications of the Society are designed to 
Hote the advancement of geographical science 
to contribute to a better public understanding 
graphical facts and relationships essential to 
Momprehension of current events and policies. 
| lo eee Review, a quarterly, contains 
Jes illustrated with maps and photographs, 
notes of comment on items of current in- 
and book reviews. Current Geographical 
ications, issued monthly except July and 
is a mimeographed list of the additions to 
esearch Catalogue of the Society's library, a 
catalogue designed to facilitate the location 
ional and topical ee ie wage material. Two 
es of books and monograp (Special Publica- 
is and the Research Series) deai with such sub- 
SS as exploratory work, regional geography. 
plems of colonization and settlement, historical 
sraphy, the history of geography and carto- 
hy, physiography, climatology, biological geog- 
geographical bibliographies, etc. Other 
are Hispanic American Publications, Library 
Oriental Explorations and Studies; and 
“are a number of miscellaneous publications. 
he Society’s collection contain 118,000 volumes 
joks and periodicals, 144,000 maps, 2,365 atlases 
29,600 photographs. 


merican Museum of Natural 
History 


erican Museum of Natural History, 
atk West at 79th Street, New York 24, 


69. 
one of the largest 


% 
cate * 


i 


(Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 
Forestry and Conservation, Hall: North Ameri- 
can trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
fornia which measures 1634 feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves 
flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
woods. Darwin Hall: Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 
Nahant Tide-Pool Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 
Tree of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 
Sailfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 
Life: Coral Reef Group and Pearl Divers Groups; 
Lindbergh plane, “‘Tingmissartoq’’ with equipment: 
shell collection; groups of marine mammals, skele- 
tons of whales. Education Hall Auditorium. 

Mammals of North America. Vernay-Faunthorpe 

Hall of animals of southern Asia, Giant Panda. 
Akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. Herd 
of elephants and 14 habitat groups on this floor, 
14 habitat groups on the third floor, a total of 28 
groups of gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, giraffes. 
lions and other African mammals. 
__In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geology, 
insects, reptiles, snakes, and mammals living 
and extinct, of New York State. Birds of the New 
York City region, both permanent and migratory. 
Four habitat groups commemorative of the life 
and ideais of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Material illustrating the life of prehistoric man. 
Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central America. 
Indians of South America. Birds of the World 
(systematic series of habitat groups). 

Collections from the living peoples of Asia (China, 
Japan, India, Siberia, and Tibet) and of Africa. 
Hall of the Natural History of Man, Birds of 
North America (the famous habitat groups). 
Biology and evolution of mammals. Hall of 
Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive Man. 
Hall of Insect Life, including habitat groups. Rep- 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful groups 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Sala- 
mander, New England Spring, Komodo Lizard, 
Florida Swamp). 

Collections from the Philippine Islands and the 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, contain- 


ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and others. - 


These collections include practically every variety 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remarkable 
size and purity of color. Drummond Hall, con- 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of carved 
jade, ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
brates and Historical Geology: Large collections; 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen Mine 
showing cross-sections and surrounding country; 
topogeologic and paleogeographic models. Hall of 
the Age of Man: Casts of prehistoric men and 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mammoths, 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse under 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals: De- 
voted to the great collections of the remains of 
creatures that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,000,000 


years ago. These collections, by right of extent, 


variety, quality and methods of preparation and 
exhibition, are the finest in the world. Cretaceous 
and Jurassic Dinosaur Halls: Remains of fossil 
reptiles that lived from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 
years ago. ‘“‘“Mummy”’ of dinosaur (Trachodon) in 
which the texture of the skin has been preserved, 
and the famous dinosaur eggs found by the Mu- 
seum’s Third Asiatic Expedition in 1923. Fossil 
fishes (tower room). 

On the fifth floor are the public reference li- 
brary, the Osborn Library of Vertebrate Palaeon- 
tology, offices, laboratories and study collections. 

The eight-story Whitney Wing contains one floor 
of public exhibits—the Whitney Memorial Hall 
Four of the remaining floors house the larges' 


study collection of birds in the world, numbering 


750,000 specimens. About a third of this is the 
famous Rothschild collection, acquired for the 
Museum in 1932 by Mrs, Harry Payne Whitney 


and her children, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 


Mrs. Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller. 
On the top fioor of the building there is @ series 
of modern laboratories designed for the study of 
living birds. 3 
“Thirteen habitat groups of birds from all parts 
of the Pacific islands region, from the coast of 


South America to New Guinea; from Hawaii to 


Australia, are on display in the Whitney Memorial 
Hall. Four new exhibits of birds-of-paradise, 
rifie birds, South Sea lories and birds of the Malay 


Archipelago. 


Arizona State Museum 


he Arizona State Museum, a department of 
the University of Arizona, in Tucson is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing, particularly the archae- 
ology and ethnology of the Southwest. However, 
there are historical and natural history materials. 
There are about 35,000 specimens in the Museum. 
Outstanding exhibits and collections inelude the 
en nis original Navaho Indian sand paintings. 
Excellent Western Apache exhibit, perhaps the 


| most complete in existence. 
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Tree ring exhibit, including a 10-foot section of 
Giant Sequoia with over 1700 annual rings. 

Prehistoric Southwestern textile, pottery, stone 
and bone. work. 


Army Institute of Pathology 


The Army Institute of Pathology, 7th Street and 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C., 
is the central laboratory of pathology for the 
United States Army. Founded as the Army Medical 
Museum by Surgeon General William A. Hammond 
in 1862, the original purpose was to make it a 
museum for the study of-war wounds and diseases. 
The early specimens were collected from the bat- 
tle-fields of the Civil War, and by 1863 there were 
several thousand on display. Today the extra- 
ordinary amount and wide variety of material at 
the Institute is unmatched in the world. Acting 
through its four departments (Department of Path- 
ology, Army Medical Illustration Service, American 
Registry of Pathology, and the Army Medical 
Museum) the Institute serves as the central agency 
for diagnosis, consultation, research, and advanced 
training in the pathology of diseases of medico-mil- 
itary importance to the United States Army. More 
than 200,000 specimens are included in the collec- 
tion at the Institute; approximately 600,000 slides 
are available for microscopic study. The Medical 
Tllustration Service has more than 170,000 nega- 
tives, 165,000 prints, and 35,000 lantern slides. 

The steady and rapid growth of the Institute 
has necessitated expansion and the exhibits of the 
Army Medical Museum have been moved across the 
street into the building located between 8th and 
9th Streets on Independence Avenue. The museum 
houses displays illustrating normal and abnormal 
structures of the human body and collections of 
historic importance, including one of the world’s 
largest exhibits of microscopes, stethoscopes, 
ophthalmoscopes and similar medical instruments. 


. The section on anatomy contains many skeletons, 


165,927 (adult 112,503—children 53,424). 


models, and dissections showing the normal aspects 
of human and animal bodies. Of particular interest 
is the collection of human embryos, with actual 
specimens showing development from the third 
week of pregnancy to full term. The large path- 
ology section comprises specimens of diseased, in- 
jured, and abnormal organs. Feature exhibits pre- 
sent the subjects of cancer, tuberculosis, venereal 
and szqpical diseases, war injuries, and diseases of 
the skin. - 


Art Institute of Chicago ~ 


The Art Institute of Chicago combines a mu- 
seum, school, theater and libraries of art in Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. It was founded (May 1879) and covers 
eight acres of ground. It has an endowment of 
$13,377,573 (Jan. 1, 1945) and the attendance has 
averaged a million a year since 1911; in 1946 it was 


“1,269,484. 


The museum has collections of paintings (alto- 
gether over 1,000) especially French, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, Italian, and American; Egyptian and classic 
antiquities; about 500 sculpture casts of all periods, 
including architectural sculpture; ‘prints and 
drawings of all periods; a special Gallery of Art 
Interpretation; a new Textile room; collections 
of Oriental Art, representative collections of Eu- 
Topean and American decorative arts—ceramics, 
glass, metalwork, textiles and accessories, wood- 
work—furniture and period rooms—originals and 
miniature models, notable medieval and Renais- 
Sance sculptures, special textile study room. A 
Yarge number of exhibitions are held yearly. _ 

In the school there are classes in drawing, paint- 
ing, advertising and printing design, sculpture, 
commercial art, and normal instruction, indus- 
trial art, illustration, architecture and dramatic 


art. 

The Ryerson Library of Art and Burnham Li- 
brary of Architecture contain 50,833 volumes, 35,259 
lantern slides, 74,945 photographs, 13,413 color- 
prints, 46,769 postcards. 

The Art Institute publishes an illustrated Bulle- 
tin (seven, issues a year) in which all its activities 
are described, new accessions critically discussed, 
and advance announcements of lectures and exhi- 
bitions given. It also publishes catalogues and 
handbooks from time to time. 

The Goodman Memorial Theatre (now in its 
22nd season) had a total attendance in 1946 of 
It gave 
239 performances. — 

Affiliated organizations domiciled in the Art 
Institute are: The Antiquarian Society of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Friends of American 
Art, The Orientals, Print and Drawing Club, 
Needlework and Textile Guild, Society for Con- 
Ear ROrery American Art. 

mong outstanding paintings owned by the 
Art Institute of Chicago are the followin. As- 
ee of the Virgin by El Greco (perhaps his 
masterpiece); Young Girl at an Open Half Door, 
by Rembrandt; Rinaldo and Armida (4 decorative 


panels), by G. B. Tiepolo; Stoke-by-Nayland, | |p 
Constable; Sunday Afternoon on La Grande J: / 
Island, Seurat’s masterpiece; Chardin’s The Wh 
Tablecloth; Adoration of the Magi, by Lucas ¥ 
Leyden; Interrupted Reading, by Corot; Edou 
Manet, by Fantin-Latour (probably his best pi 
trait); Crucifixion, by Crivelli; Degas’ The M 4 
nery Shop; Mére Grégoire, by Gustave Courby 
Homer’s The Herring Net; Gilbert Stuart’s Mi 
Gen. Henry Dearborn; St. John on Patmos, , 
Nicholas Poussin; Education of Cupid, by Titi 
Au Moulin Rovge, by Toulouse-Lautrec; Ches 
Dale Loan Collection; Seven panels from 
School of Amiens; six panels (Life of John 
Baptist), by Giovanni di Paolo; and many otha 
Outstanding among Oriental Art Collections # 
Buckingham Collection of Chinese bronz 
Chinese pottery and porcelain; a wood Kwan 
or Sung Dynasty. The Clarence Buckinghi 
Collection of Japanese prints ranks third 


America. : I 

Outstanding in Decorative Arts Department 
medieval collection (Buckingham), Renaissa 
and eighteenth century textiles (Ryerson 4 
Deering), European glass (Rosenwald), Engl 
lusterware (Buckingham), Wedgwood (Gunsa 
us), Mexican majolica (Lewis), Thorne Miniaty 

ooms. . 

In the Department of Prints and Drawings 
many famous prints in fine impressions such 
The Adoration by Master £. S.; Christ on the Cu 
by Master I. A. M. of Zwolle; St. George by MM 
tin Schongauer; others by Giulio Campagna 
Albrecht Dtirer; Jean Duvet; Rembrandt; gE 
eenth Century color prints; Daumier; Gaugy 
large collection of Redon, Zorn, Millet, Whist) 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Meryon, Mrs. James. WY 
Thorne collection of color plate books, and mi 
others; important Nineteenth and Twentil 
Century drawings and a fine group of drawi/ 
by Thomas Rowlandson. 


Baltimore Museum of Art 


The Baltimore Museum of Art in Baltima 
Md., started with a small nucleus of permang 
treasures and has grown to respectable size throw 
gifts, bequests and purchases. The Print Collectt 
of approximately 65,000 original woodcuts, 
gravings, etchings, dry points, lithographs, mez 
tints and aquatints was started with the Garn 
collection of 28,000 items from the 14th throw 
the 19th centuries. The collection grows annuz 
and is regarded as a main Museum feature. 

The Jacobs Collection, a bequest of Mary F 
Jacobs, consists of paintings, tapestries, furnitu 
jades, crystals, china, snuff boxes, miniatures : 
fans, representing the work of artists and desigr 
from the renaissance to the present. The pa 
ings carry most of the great names of the Frem 
Italian, English, Flemish and Dutch schoe 
Twelve large 18th-century Royal Aubusson tapj 
tries are in the collection and a salon gs 
covered in 18th-century Royal Beauvais tapes 
Among the Sevres porcelains are the fams 
flower-monogrammed, Madame DuBarry plate: 

The Museum joined with Princeton Univers 
and the Worcester Museum, the Musees Nationa 
de France and the Syrian Government in 
excavation of Antioch which commenced in 
and has been suspended since the war. So far > 
Museum has installed 25 large pavement mosa 
dating from the third to fifth centuries A.D, . 
varying sizes, most of them about eight by ten fi 
op mosaics are remarkable for pictorial detail 
color. [ 

The American Wing has three early Maryl: 
rooms, removed from historic old homes, ins 
and furnished with gifts of authentic period f 
niture, glass, china, etc. Early American paintil 
of the collection include works of-Hesselius, Gilli! 
Stuart, Charles Wilson and Rembrandt Peale, ; 
A collection of early Maryland silver, includ 
work of o Maryland eliverantgh a a ee 

rylan. versmith, is i i 

aren Miles White, Jr. te ‘y 
e Renaissance Collection of Mrs. Saidie 

May is displayed in a panelled room removed £2 
a mansion in Shrewsbury, England, which 
formerly. in the Hearst collection. : 

The Oriental*Collection in the Levy Orie 
Room has been increased in recent years throw 
the William Whitridge collection of Chinese a 
amics, the Harvey collection of blue and wii 
porcelain and the Goodnow collection of 
eee. ppranies and sculpture. 

The Elise Agnus Daingerfield collec’ 
paintings of the 18th century from ingle 
France and America includes fine examples # 
Romney, Tilley Kettle, Sir Peter Lely, Rembratd 

iC. ee 

The Jacob Epstein collection of Old as 
Reece and bronzed, a recent bequest—inclu 

u nding works by Raphael, Titian, Tintores 
wap Lvek and ps | Hals. prin” 4 

€ permanent collections also include a me 
ber of contemporary paintings, sculptures | 
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sorative arts acquired by gift and purchase. 
1¢ Museum also includes some 50 changing loan 
ibitions, a chamber music concert series, lec- 
S and an active young people’s educational 
m in its annual schedule. 


The Berkshire Museum 


The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
science and local history museum. The 
Hght art galleries include painting, sculpture and 
ttery from the earliest times to the present, 


wn, Copley, Stuart and a large Hudson River 
DUP, as well as modern masters. ‘‘The Adoration 
‘the Magi.’”’ dated 1477, by the Spanish painter 
M Pons, is the only work to be discovered by 
artist and teacher. 
e natural history collections occupy eight gal- 
es and include miniature groups of large ani- 
s,by Louis Paul Jonas, a biology room with the 
ry of life on its walls, and the ‘‘Stellarium,” a 
jature planetarium. In the hall of man is one 
uM the five sledges with which Robert E. Peary 
ached the north pole, while in the historical 
ection is the original ‘‘One Hoss Shay,’’ im- 
ortalized in the poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


‘Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


» rhe most distinguished Department of the Boston 
fuseum of Fine Arts. Boston 15, Mass., is the Asia- 
and the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
uipture and painting is the mest important in the 
dent and outside of Tokyo. Certain pieces like 
me Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth century 
yy the so-called Keion Roll of the same period in 
epan are well known. 
h e Indian collection is, too, probably the most 
Stinguished one outside of India. There is a 
er but very important collection of the arts 
the Near East. Many of the objects were_ob- 
by the Museum's excavations. The collec- 
of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
most entirely through excavation, especially at 
h where the Museum has been at work for 
irty years. Thanks partly to the skill and tact 
sof the Curator, the late Dr. Reisner, and partly to 
‘the good fortune of having obtained a most fruitful 
d Kingdom site, the quality of the best pieces 
On a2 par with those of the Cairo Museum, and 
_actual quality, ponenls ahead of any other 
wGoliection outside of Cairo. The majority of the 
pieces in the Classical Collection go, back to the 
ly years of the Museum when it was especially 
Mctive in that field. A few, like the two fourth 
tury heads, the Eros Relief, the Chryselephan- 
he Statuette, and the Gold Bow! would equal in 


; Textiles. 
udents of Design and by workers in modern 
jles seeking information and inspiration. The 
flection has been added to by the gift of the 
izabeth Day McCormick Collection, a large 
Dup of textiles. The Department of Decorative 
contains sane eer furniture, and minor 
, irom the beginning of the Middle Ages to 
It’s best known display, however, 


is perhaps the most distinguished 
bit. There are also other fine Period Rooms, 
h and English, and a very important collec- 
of English, and a very important collection of 
of English and American silver. Among the 
ter are many famous pieces by Paul Revere, 
he Print Department is one of the most active 
| the Museum. It has the most extensive and 
portant collection of prints in the United States 
ad its study rooms are constantly in use. One of 
e largest Departments and most active is that 
# Western Painting. It contains important pieces 
the artists of ail the important schools from 
e early Sienese and Florentine to the present 
y. Certain pictures like Velasquez’ Infants with 
ue Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der 
Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rem- 
randt’s St. John, Ambrogia Lorenzetti’s ‘Madon- 
a, Duccio’s Crucifixion, Canaletto’s great View 
enice, Gauguin’s Que Sommes-Nous? Rubens 
en Tomyris with the Head of Cyrus, and Ren- 
ir’s Bal 4 Bougival make the Department a place 
srimage. = 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


he Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupies a tract of 
it 50 acres located between Washington and 

faye of Eastern Parkway, 
YE 


N. tral sibs of 4 Sue 
ns Stematic Section, where living plan 
Eaiidrace ‘arranged in systematic order. 


ush Avenues, 


\ 
fl 40, 


In 


works by Rovens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Rae- | 


‘continuous and related story 


addition the Garden is famous for its various spe- 
cial gardens, such as the Rose, Rock, Wild-Flower, 
Horticultural, Wall, Iris, Water, Experimental, ~ 
Children’s Medicinal, Culinary, Ivy, etc. About 
1,500,000 visitors attend each year. Various guide 
books have been published, also an outstanding 
horticultural magazine—‘‘Plants & Gardens.”’ 

The Conservatories consist of several ranges, 
where a large number of tender species of plants 
are housed, the collection of tropical economic 
plants being particularly comprehensive. In addi- 
tion, ranges are set apart for the instruction of 
classes in botany and horticulture. The Laboratory 
Building, at 1000 Washington Ave., contains lec- 
ture rooms, an auditorium, a reference library 
(47,000 volumes and pamphlets), a herbarium of 
about 110,000 specimens, and rooms for adminis- 
tration and research. 


* 


The Brooklyn Museum 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway at 
Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y., is an art 
museum arranged historically and geographically 
to illustrate the fine arts and cultural aspects of 
world civilizations. Extensive South, Central, and 
North American collections, and collections of the 
Primitive cultures of Africa and the Pacific area. 

_ One of the three most important Egyptian collec- 
tions in the United States which includes a loan 
collection from the New York Historical Society. 

Outstanding collection of American water colors 
amd a comprehenhsive collection of American oils. 
European schools are also represented. Galleries 
of Chinese, Japanese and Near Eastern objects. 
Fully furnished American rooms. Industrial Diyi- 
sion which includes costumes and_textiles. Print 
library, art reference library, and library of Egyp- 


tology. Art School. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy— _ 
Albright Art Gallery eS 


i\ 
The Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo 9, N. Y., are under the same 
corporatiye management, ‘‘The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy.’’ The Gallery, noted for its modern 
sculpture and painting, includes in its permanent 
collection works by David, Seurat, Cezanne, Re- 
noir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Soutine, Maillol, 
Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise. and Lehmbruck. 
Among ancient sculptures are a famous wood- 
carving, the lifé-size figure of St. Gorgon repre- 
sented as a French courtier of the 15th century, 
hoiding a falcon on his wrist; an 11th century 
sculpture (fragmentary) of a Cambodian God- 
dess: a Chinese stone Chimera of monumental size 
from the 6th century; the image of Mahavira, a 
Jain sculpture of the 7th century from India; a — 
world-famous relief portrait of Akhenaton, the 
heretic Pharoah of Egypt; a life-size statue 
of 2 Roman Poet, (perhaps Ennius), of the 2nd 
century B.C. and an Italian 17th Century Portrait 
Bust of the Princess Anna Colonna Barberini, 
Among the well-known American paintings are: 
“Elinor, Jean and Anna,’ by George Bellows; 
the ‘“‘Church at Old Lyme,’’ by_Childe Hassam; 
“Croquet Players,’’ by Winslow Homer; Portraits 
of Colonel and Mrs. William Taylor, by Ralph Barl 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilbert 
Stuart. European paintings of note include a ’Por-— 
trait of Pierre Desmaisons’ by Jacques-Louis — 
David; ‘“‘The Lady’s Last Stake’ by William Ho- 
garth; “Cupid as a Limk Boy’ by Sir Joshua 
ynolds; ‘‘Miss Evans’’ by Thomas Gainsborough, 
‘Tady Hamilton Reading a Newspaper’’ by George 
Romney, ‘‘Miss Rosamond Croker’’ by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; ‘Philip Baptizing the Eunuch,” by 
Claude Lorrain; the Angel and the Virgin of 
Annunciation, by Giovanni del Biondo; “The Ado- 
ration of the Child,’’ by Lorenzo di Credi. : 
rtment maintains 


Buffalo Museum of Science 


Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 
Buffalo 11, New York, is operated by the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, which was organiz 
in 1861. The present million-dollar building, the 
Buffalo Museum of Science, was erected by the 
City of Buffalo. as a result of a referendum and 
was opened to the public in 1929, It is supported 
through an appropriation from the City, a small 
endowment fund, and memberships. : ‘ 

The ecco a exhibits in en Pn ae 
‘ en compac lis ‘and 
et ioua amd 5 of man’s scientific 


knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Other exhibit rooms are Earth Science, Geology, 
Life, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, Aquaria, Zoology, 
Plant Life, Evolution, Primitive Races, and Civili- 
zation. There is also a Hall of the Nagara Frontier 
containing local flora and fauna. aa 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
bronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
and the Hall of Conservation, the collection of 
Milestones of Science embracing first and early 
rare editions of books epochal in the several fields 
of science, the African and South Pacific collec- 
tions of primitive art, the folk art textiles from 
Indonesia, and the collections of Chinese ceramics 
and bronzes, and of Mesopotamian seals. 

There are also frequently changing special ex- 
hibits, imcluding the International Salon of 
Nature Photography, conducted annually_ since 
1939 by Hobbies, the Magazine of the Buffalo 
Museum of Science. £ - 

There are also loan collections of lantern slides, 
projectors, microscopical slides, microscopes, Dic- 
tures; musical recordings and scores, nationality 
dolls, maps, flags, miniature dioramas, and books. 
Other services to the public include lectures on 
science, natural history, travel, gardening, etc.; 
musical programs; public nights in the observatory; 
travel, garden, and lecture information bureaus; 
identification service; hobby and scientific clubs; 
two mixed orchestras and a mixed chorus. The 
Museum provides research facilities and publishes 


5 popular and scientific publications, such as Hob- 


ies and the Scientific Bulletin of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences. 

The Buffalo Museum of Science is one of the 
few to offer a training course in museum methods. 


Buhl Planetarium 


The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science is the gift of The Buhl Foundation to the 
Poe of Pittsburgh, Pa. Built as a memorial to 

enry Buhl, Jr., Pittsburgh merchant and phi- 
lanthropist. | 

The auditorium seats 500 spectators and is 
equipped for presentations of astronomical science. 
The projector itself is mounted upon an elevator. 
which at the control of the lecturer, drops the 
instrument below the floor. This device affords an 
unobstructed view of a movable, electrically con- 
trolled stage which may be projected into the au- 
ditorium or retired from view. In addition to the 
9000 stars and planets ordinarily shown from time 
to time on the dome, special devices permit demon- 
strations of comets, the aurora, cloud formations, 
and other phenomena of the heavens. 

Four galleries are devoted to exhibits in the 
natural sciences. The ‘‘Micro-Zoo,’’ showing 
through micro-projectors microscopic water ani- 
mals magnified to monster size, living, moving, de- 
youring one another, is a popular feature. 

In the observatory a 10-inch siderostat telescope 
is available to the public. Here the visitor may 
see the actual planets and stars, study the night 
Skies in the comfort of indoor temperature. 

Adult classes in meteorology, telescope-making, 
fstronomy, mathematics, geography, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and allied science subjects for 
laymen are conducted at regular intervals. 

Special sky shows based on the astronomy of 
classical mythology and of English literature are 
seen by thousands of students and teachers during 
Latin Week and English Week. Science orientation 
‘tours for elementary school students have been 
made a part of the course of study in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools. 


California Academy of Sciences 


The California Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco 18, Calif., incorporated in 1853 for the ad- 
yvancement of the natural sciences through public 
education, exploration and research, is the oldest 
scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
tains in Golden Gate Park a public museum of 
natural history, the Steinhart Aquarium, a scien- 
tifle library, and research eae ents with large 
scientific collections. In its large halls of North 
American Mammals and birds are preserved in 
permanent form some of the most beautiful and 
striking aspects of the natural history of the west. 

The latest addition to the Academy’s group of 
buildings, the Simson African Hall, was begun in 
ey to pomanceaie ee collection of 

rican mammals contribu y the late L 
ee tenet ae eve ara one 

e einhar quarium erec 1923 
funds bequeathed by the late Ignatz Steinhary at 
San Francisco, is operated by the Academy with 
funds supplied by the City of San Francisco. 

The Academy’s research ‘collections include some 
8,000 mammals, 62,000 birds, 69,000 reptiles and 


amphibians, 500,000 fishes, 350,000 plant specimens,- 
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1,500,000 insects, and‘ 1,600,000 specimens in th! 
field of paleontology. Its collections are espec. als 
rich in material from California, Alaska, and 1h 
Galapagos Islands. ‘ 


California Palace of the Legions 
of Honor | 


The California Palace of the Legion of Honom 
San Francisco 21, Calif., was built and given ft 
the City of San Francisco in 1924 by the las 
Adolph B. Spreckels and his wife, Alma de Bres 
teville Spreckels, as a memorial to the 3,600 Cal 
fornia heroes who gave their lives in World War ° 

Situated in Lincoln Park, the Museum overloos) 
the Golden Gate and the Pacific Ocean, . 

A triumphal arch, surrounded by colonnadete 
constitutes the entrance to the Palace, and extenc 
into the Court of Honor, surrounded by Ionic co 
umns. In the center of the Court is Rodin; 
“The Thinker.’’ 

Two entire galleries are devoted to the Spreckell 
collection of Rodin sculptures, of which there a: 
approximately 100 pieces, many of them selected 
the Master himself. 

The building contains many gifts, including 
those presented by the French Government at th 
time the Museum was opened. Among these ax 
tapestries, representing the life of Jeanne d’Are, , 
collection of Sevres, photographs and books on & 
for the library 

More recent gifts are paintings, sculpt 
tapestries and furniture from the Collis Potte 
Huntington Memorial Collection and the Mildre 
Anna Williams Collection. The latter consists 0 
130 paintings by leading artists from the 16t) 
Century to the present day, tapestries and furn 
ture of the Louis XV period. 

In 1943 the late Albert Campbell Hooper pra 
sented the Museum with more than 400 objeci 
of art, included in these are many fine exampl 
of Dutch, Flemish and English painting. 

Throughout the Museum are objects of art give 
by the Spreckels family. These include a group qd 
works of Theodore Riviere, comprising almost thi 
life work of the artist, and more than 150 bronze 
by the late Arthur Putnam, animal sculptor. — 

An organ recital is given every Saturday an 
Sunday from 3:00 to 4:00 P. M. 

Motion pictures are shown every Saturday 
2:30 P. M. ; 

The museum is open to the public every dag 
in the year. ai 


Carnegie Institute 


Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa., fi 


rgh ‘ounded and endowed by Andres 
Carnegie in 1896, houses under one roof the centra 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, wit! 
special departments covering technology, art, ani 
music; the Department of Fine Arts, with a rep 
resentative and growing collection of modern painty 
ing and sculpture, and with the distinction of haw 
ing the only annual international exhibition ¢ 
paintings in the world; the Carnegie Museunt 
covering the natural sciences and applied arts; ar 
the Carnegie Music Hall, where from October # 
July free organ recitals are given on Saturdai 
evenings and Sunday afternoons. ‘ 


Chicago Academy of Sciences: 
Museum of Natural History | 


The Chicago Acaaemy of Sciences, Muse ad 
Natural History, in Lincoln Park at Clark apf 
Ogden Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Founded in 1857, “for the promotion and difil 
fusion of scientific knowledge,’”’ The Chicags 
Academy of Sciences is one of the oldest scientifi! 
eee in Chicago. | 

Emphasis in the public exhibits is pl: po 
he ee ea Ramo Chicago ee H O wi 

, the study collections repr te 
in see on America. ' eh Mi! “| t 
he Chicago Environs Hall is compose : 
habitat groups illustrating ecologica’ Telaioneal a 
in replicas of typical dune, maish, prairie, ane 
woodland sites in the vicinity of Chicago. Gn a 
upper floor, teaching exhibits demonstrate bic: 
logical principles; and synoptic arrangements a 
petal ee eee padectas ae enable ft 
ur natur; or studen cn 
land species. tedden) ene 


Chicago Historical Society 


The Chicago Historical Society, the mun 
seum in Chicago 14, Ill., was incorporated te Tae 
to encourage historical inquiry, to collect ant 
preserve the materials of history and to spreal 
historical information, especially concernin 
cago and the midwest... During t 
of-a century, the Society has broadened its s 


of activity to include exhibits of nation 
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mee. The Society building in Lincoln Park. 
s east toward Lake Michigan, and commands a 
he the St. Gaudens’ statue of Abraham 


oln. 
the presentation of exhibits, the Society has 
Made extensive use of the principles of visual 
Meducation, The story of American tory is 
m in the chronological arrangement of period 
8. Each exhibit in the building is displayed 
8 to deal with a specific subject and its related 
ucts as a unit. In this way, the student may 
idy history in its logical sequence or specialize 
ut any one phase. One of the eighteen period 
rooms is the Senate Chamber, a reproduction of 
phe original in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, the seat 
Ethe Government of the United States prior to its 
mansfer to Washington in 1880. Authentic relics 
Which belonged to George and Martha Washing- 
Oh are displayed. 
‘Lincoln Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
mons of Lincolniana in existence. Besides many 
personal effects, original letters, documents and 
bOks give interesting sidelights on the disposi- 
won and character of the Civil War President. A 
Orridor lined’ with ‘etchings, lithographs and en- 
favings of Abraham Lincoln, leads to the Lin- 
poln Parlor, a reproduction of the front parlor 
E the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Ill. There 
also an exact reproduction of the bedroom 
here Lincoln was carried after he had been shot 
that fateful night of April 14, 1865. The room 
Ss been carefully and authentically reproduced 
H Size and detail. The bed, the chair, chest of 
Wers, scrim curtains and gas jet were taken 
jm the origina! bedroom in which Lincoin died. 
other unique and popular Lincoln exhibit is the 
es of twenty dioramas which represent impor- 
fant episodes from the life of Lincoln. 
| The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
pre Americana although the emphasis is placed 
upon the history of Chicago and the Old North- 
fest. The book collection of 80.000 volumes and 
gamphiets embraces current historical works as 
as interesting material on early America, 
reports of foreign travelers, pioneer sketches of 
blitical development. The Lincoln collection, 
Which numbers more than 1,000 volumes and 
pamphiets, also includes a group of Lincoln letters 
1d documents. 


‘The newspaper and periodical collections are 
Hable sources of history. The newspaper 
ks contain more than 3,000 bound volumes. The 
ciety has outstanding collections of historical 
huscripts, maps, prints, and photographs. 


Chicago Natural History 


Museum 


Formerly Field Museum of Natural History) 
cago Natural History Museum, formerly Field 
eum of Natural History, is at Roosevelt Road 
id Lake Shore Drive; Chicago 5, Ill. 
| The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
ate divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
fotany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these in- 
ides many subdivisions such as archaeology, 
nology, plant economics, paleobotany, meteor- 
, mineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- 
ology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. For the 
fit of scientists, and the public at large as 
, the Museum maintains a library of more 
m 124,000 volumes. 
he ‘Hall of Babylonian Archaeology contains 
results of ten years’ collecting and eight addi- 
al years of research on the site of the ancient 
of Kish in what is now Iraq. 
unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is 
famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
bronze and stone, representing types of the 
ncipal living peoples in all parts of the world. 
Phese are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
fiman. Complementing this series is the Hall 
he Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
from. the Chellean period (about 250,000 
s ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
fing scenes and activities of their times. The 
ment of Anthropology includes also excep- 
lily extensive archaeological and ethnological 
tions representative of the Indians of North. 


Paige 


ee 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 
appear in life. A feature of this hall is a large 
diorama reproducing part of an alpine meadow in 
the Rocky Mountains with its characteristic vege- 
tation. Two halls are devoted to plant economies 
(food plants, palms, and plant materials used in 
industry), and two to woods (North American, 
and foreign). 

The Department of Geology’s exhibits are classi- 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the scientific 
the other the economic and industrial relations o 
mineral products of the earth. The department is 
especially notable also for its great hall of 
paleontology, and for possession of the most com- 
plete collection of meteorites in the world. In the 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large and 
important collection of fossil skeletons of pre- 
historic animals, there is an extensive series of 
large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight show- 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research in- 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and several 
three-dimensional exhibits restoring important 
species in life-size. There is also a large exhibit - 
representing in life-size a section of a forest of 
the Coal Age. 

Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include a 
classified series where each important animal can 
be found in its proper place; special habitat groups 
of the animals of different countries showing their 
habits and natural surroundings; and preparations 
of animals or parts of animals to illustrate facts, 
and theories, about them in their rélation to each 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstand- 
ing in number and variety, interest and beauty. 
Six halls are devoted to these. The largest, Carl E. 
Akeley Memorial hall devoted to African game ani- 
mals, contains the principal taxidermic master- 
pieces of the well-known naturalist and sculptor 
tor whom it is named. Among the groups in the hall 
of Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, contain- 
ing the first specimens of this animal ever to reach 
the U. S. or to be obtained by white hunters. 


Cincinnati Art Museum 
The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad- 


emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 


Association in Cincinnati 6, Ohio. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery Collection of Old 
Master Paintings the Mary Hanna Collection of 
seventeenth to nineteenth century paintings, the 
J. J. Emery Collection of European and American 
Paintings, the Herbert Greer French Collection of. 
Print Masterpieces from the fifteenth through the 
nineteenth centuries, Nabataean Antiquities ‘from 
Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco-Roman, Medie- 
val and Oriental sculpture, American nineteenth 
century period interiors, decorative arts material 
of many periods and countries, and an outstanding — 
collection of American Indian objects. Important 
loans to the Museum include the Arthur Joseph 
Collection of Meissen Porcelain and a comprehen- 
sive historical collection of playing cards. 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest 
Park, St. Louis 5, Mo., is a municipally owned 
museum established as now constituted in’/1912._ 
The art collections present a survey of art from | 
ancient Assyria and Egypt to the present. Paintings 
and prints illustrate the course of Western Euro- 
pean pictorial art from Italian primitives through 
the developments of the renaissance to the current 
schools of today both in America and abroad. 

The historic phases of European and American 


H 


2 


decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 


textiles, ceramics and other objects. This portion 
of the collection centers about a series of original 
interiors which with their furnishings serve to 
throw into high relief the great historic styles of 
decoration. Included are typical medieval, gothic, 
Hispano-Moresque, Jacobean, Queen Anne, Geor- 
gian, Louis XV and American rooms from Georgian 
to Victorian times. Unusual among the European 
rooms is the Gothic Court with its great XVI 
century stairway from Morlaix, France. Sculpture, 
pottery, textile and other crafts illustrate the 
primitive arts of America and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, 
ceramics, bronzes, jades, textiles and pa ntings 
representative of the historic periods of Far 
Eastern culture. Among the Chinese sculptures, 
porcelains and early bronzes are specimens ranking 
among world masterpieces. From the Near Bast 
are carpets, velvets and other textiles, ceramics 
metalwork, etc., originating in Persia and the 
adjacent regions. The classical galleries contain 
Greek sculptures in marble and bronze, ceramics, | 
glass, mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts. 
ceramics, glass and metalwork. ; 


Cleveland Health Museum 


jeveland Health Museum in. Cleveland, . 
Onto. ae first health museum in the Western 
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Hemisphere. Many of its exhibits, largely: de- 
signea and built in the Museum’s studios, are ani- 
mated. and show the workings of the human 
body, dramatizing the advantages and means of 
maintaining good health. Among the exhibits are 
the ceaseless heart, the nervous system, man’s 
bones and blood, ‘‘who is your doctor,’’ good eat~- 
ing, industrial and community health, ‘‘the wonders 
of new life,’’ which are life-size models showing 
human reproduction and birth. The Museum co- 
Operates with other health agencies in a timely 
health improvement program with seasonal ex- 
hibits on hayfever, tuberculosis, infantile paral- 
ysis. Exhibit duplicates, material, photos and 
lantern slides may be ordered from the Museum by 
health education and teaching groups. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


Three separate endowments for art in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, made by John _Hunt- 
ington,. Horace Kelley and Hinman B. Hurlbut 
were legally united and by means of them The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Cleveland 6, Ohio, was 
erected-on land given by J. H. Wade. 

The museum aims to represent as broadly as 
possible all branches of art, past and present. 
To this end it includes in its permanent collections 
and visiting exhibitions’ primitive, ancient, and 
classical art; various periods of Europe; Near and 
Far East; Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central, 
and South America; as represented in seulpture, 
painting, graphic processes; and the decorative 
arts in furniture; tapestry, lace, and other tex- 
tiles; metals, pottery, jewelry. __ - ; 

For particular richness of quality, it points to 
its medieval collections, including an important 
portion of the great Guelph Treasure of the House 
of Brunswick; to the Holden Collection of Eu- 
ropean paintings, including ‘‘The Holy_ Family 
With St. Margaret and St. John’’ by Filippino 
Lippi; to the Louis XVI Rousseau de la Rottiere 
Room, completely, authentically decorated and fur- 
nished; to the J. H. Wade Collection with its 
great decorative art and paintings; to the collec- 
tions of nearly all forms of art of the highest 


quality bequeathed by John L. Severance and 


Elisabeth Severance Prentiss. 

The quality of its modern painting collection is 
illustrated by additions of the last _two years, 
including Renoir, Gauguin, Picasso, Homer, Cox 
and Pittman. 

The Museum carries on a continuous program 
of art education. 


Cleveland Museum of Natural 
, History 


The Cleveland Museum of Natural History in 
Clevelanc 15, Ohio, has accumulated a collection 
of 54.000 specimens of birds, 19,600 specimens of 
mammals, and one of the world’s most im- 
portant collections of upper Devonian fossil 
fishes. Scholarly’research on these collections has 
produced a series of important scientific papers in 
these fields. The Museum also has extensive col- 


‘lections of insects, shells, minerals, precious and 


semi-precious stones, and of botanical and eth- 
nological materials. 

The Museum has sponsored or participated in 
several expeditions to Africa, one to the islands of 
the South Atlantic, one to the vicinity of the 
North Pole, one to the Azuero Peninsula of Panama, 
and many to various parts of North America, Many 


of the objects brought back from these expeditions. 


are on exhibit in the main building of the Museum. 
Here also is the Hanna Star Dome, used extensively 
by school classes for the study of the stars. Science 
ao ee and special exhibits gallery were added 

The Museum also manages the Holden Arboretum 
at Kirtland Hills, just east of Cleveland; the Three- 
Corner-Round Pack Outfit, based at Independence 
California (the largest donkey outfit in the U. S.): 
and for the City of Cleveland, the Cleveland Zoo 
at Brookside Park. 


The Cloisters 


The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York 33, 
. ¥., is a branch of The Metropolitan Museum 
of, Art, devoted to European mediaeval art. The 


~ co ections include four cloisters reconstructed with 


nal elements from the French monasteries of 


C) 
- Cux: ts St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonnefont, and Trie. 


the other mediaeval monuments shown here 
omanesque Chapel rebuilt with sections of 
the ruied church at Langon, a complete chapter 
house ofthe 12th century from Fontaut, and a 13th 


Jean. Thette are besides many statues, paintings, 
‘and stained\glass windows of the mediaeval period. 
One of the great treasures of The Cloisters is the 


century ete are doorway from Moutiers-St. 


j 


series of tapestries’ depicting the Hunt of the U. 
corn, which is considered the outstanding set 
Gethie tapestries in this country. The site cf Ti 
Cloisters, the building and, in large part, the co 
lections are the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Ja 

Hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesdays througe 
Saturdays; 1 to 5 p.m. Sundays, October throug 
April; 1 to 6 p.m. Sundays, May through Septem 
ber; 1 to 5 p.m. holidays. - 


Colorado Museum LY] 


The Colorado Museum of Natural History in Git! 
Park, Denver 6, Gol., is ranked one of the finest b 
America. From a nucleus of the pioneer EdwiiJ 
Carter collection of Colorado. fauna, the museun 
has increased in size and value. The collectio 
of birds, mammals, fossils, and minerals hayy 
gained worldwide favor. 


Cooper Union Museum 


The Cooper Union Museuni fer Decorative Att 
Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y., foundee 
in 1896 by the granddaughters of Peter Cooper as + 
division of his ‘‘Union for the Advancement 0 
Science and Art.”’ i 

Collections arranged primarily for purposes 0 
study and research include: textiles from 1500 B.C,; 
drawings, prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork 
metalwork, costume accessories, wallpaper; 13,001 
original drawings for ernament and decoration b: 
16th, 17th, and 18th century French, Italian ane 
other Eurepean masters; collection of works b; 
American artists including Winslow Homer, Thoma 
Moran, F. Hopkinson Smith and Daniel Hunting, 
ton. There are three special exhibitions annuall 

The Museum Library, which is.one departmen® 
of the Cocper Union Library (the first free readiny 
room in New York), contains books, pamphlets ano 
auction catalogs on fine and applied art, includin 


books of design of the 17th, ot! 
centuries. The Picture Library contains 1,0 
scrapbooks and over 500,000 classified clipping2 
and photographs, \ 
_ The Cooper Union free Forum series, held three 
times weekly in the Great Hall where Abrahai 
Lincoln made his famous pre-nomination speech 6 
Feb. 27, 1860. Other famous speakers were: Henry 
Ward Beecher, Woodrow Wilson, Booker Washing: 


Jennings Bryan, Mark Twain, and twelve othez 
presidents besides Lincoln. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art In Washington 63 
D. C., has a collection of paintings particularlys 
representative of American artists. The sculptures 
include original works in marble and bronze 
American and foreign sculptors. There are over. 
original bronzes by Antoine Barye, sculptor off; 
animals. e| 

The W. A. Clark Collection contains paintings 
by, Andrea Vanni, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Hob 
bema, Van Goyen, Chadrin, the Barbizon School. 
Degas and other masters; a splendid collection oft 
rugs, mostly Persian and including an outstand 
collection of Ispahans; Gothics and later tapestries,s 
laces; faience; antiquities; furniture; stained g]; 
windows, etc. > | 
__ The Corcoran School of Art, also endowed by the 
founder, is open from October to May, inclusive 


Currier Gallery of Art 


The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H.. 
contains: Vaughan Scenic Wall Paper. The Howe 
collection of early American furniture, also early® 
household accessories, pottery, glass, textiles. rugs, 
pewter, bedspreads, shawls, needlework, Sheffie 
plate, early American silver, the Mable Furst and 
Charles H. Greenleaf collection of early Americ 
glass, Frank Gardner Hale collection of Sandwi 
glass, cup-plates, important collection of Suncoo! 
fee edgy oe Keene, Stoddard and Lyndeborough 
Paintings include: examples by Copley, Sarge: 
Trumbull, Raeburn, Stuart, Clays, Isabey, Bontatn 
Bougereau, Inness, Schreyer, Wyant, Moran, Ziem, 
Cazin, Emil Carlsen, Robert Henri, Henry Inman, 
Winslow Homer, Childe Hassam, Jerome Mye: 
Charles Kingsbury. Aldro T. Hibbard and Chaun- Fi 


cey F. Ryder, Roy Mason, Nellie Littlehale M 


phy 
me early 13th Centu carved 
pr pe er FL oes md Child. wee aene 
me lat entury carved ) 
Madonna and child. y wood polychrom' 
h Century thie Ta’ 5 36 
Fortune Teller.’”’ Saee A hasnt 


abe aw es go - ile Raaliia O  a 


sth Century ‘Madonna and Child” - 
ief by Antonio Rossellino. i See tiow 
indian baskets and early Indian pottery. 
Japanese and Chinese embroidery 
TONnZes, in: 


ey collection of Canary, Amber and Sapphire 


SS. 
; oe Cutler collection of Americana, consisting of 
‘glass, pewter, tin, textiles, and colonial silver. 
®  Polyehromed terra cotta group entitled ‘Virgin 
i and Child,’’ by Benedetto Da Maiano. 


Delgado Museum’ of Art 


The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 
pavew Orleans, La., is a gift to the city from the 
} date Isaac Delgado and houses the Delgado Collec- 

_tion in a special room. Other collections are those 
@ Of the Art Association of New Orleans; the Morgan 
Whitney Collection of Jade and other Hard Stones; 
the Frank T. Howard Collection of Greek Vases and 
pAncient Etruscan Glass; the Chapman H. Hyams 
"Collection of Paintings and Statuary along with 
@ sum of money for the upkeep of the room; the 
eae M. Cline Collection of Ancient Oriental 
Bronzes; the oil paintings given by Mr. Samuel 
“Hi. Kress; the most outstanding of “Madonna and 
)Child,”” by Giovanni Del Biondo, 1370 A.D.; and 

arious individual pieces of art. 


Denver Art Museum 


/The Denver Art Museum, in Denver, Colo., was 
founded in 1893 as the Artists’ Club of Denver, 
Sd The Denver Art Museum in 1923. Head- 

arters are maintained on the fourth floor, City 
‘and County Building, where there are permanent 
galleries. The Museum also*’conducts several of its 

@ctivities at a branch, Chappell House. 

) The permanent collection contains large sections 

Oriental art, European paintings, drawings and 

‘Sculpture from the Medizeval to the Modern period, 

American painting, drawing, sculpture and prints 

fom the Colonial to the Modern period, decorative 

s including French, English, Spanish and Ameri- 

n furniture and period rooms, American Indian 

f representative of every type of North-American 
Adian culture in the 19th and 20th centuries. 

‘Recent accessions include: A group of 120 Chinese 

tings, sculptures, ceramics and bronzes from 

Shang to the Ming dynasties; a 13th century 

mze statue of ‘‘Vishnu’’ from the Ganges Val- 

9 ; a 14th century Florentine panel painting, “‘Ma- 

donna and Child”’ (gift of Robert Lehman); a 13th 

@entury French limestone, ‘Madonna and Child;’’ 
'@il paintings, ‘‘City of the Damned,’’ by William 

anderson, “‘Chaotic Upsurge,’’ by Carl Morris, 

‘Mount of the Holy Cross,’’ by Thomas Moran; 

9 several hundred accessions in the field of 
@tive Arts, American Indian Art, European and 
erican decorative arts. prints and drawings. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts 


‘The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
enue. Detroit 2, Mich., is a municipality owned 
seum of art. It was founded in 1886 as a private 
poration and taken over by the City or Detroit 


1919. 
The aim of the museum is to represent within one 
Wilding the whole meaning of the arts in human 
ety since the first appearance of the instinct ot 
gn. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
y stage of human culture and every great art 
roducing epoch from prehistoric man to the twen- 
ieth century. The collection includes the history 
western civilization, of Africa, the Asia, and 


LRN PALES 
iy 


y Americas. , Pan 
Within this general plan the most distinguished 
Sections are the arts of the Italian middle ages 
wand the renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 
mm the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
baroque and rococo period of European cul- 
e, the American colonial period and the romantic 
d, the European twentieth century arts, the 
rts of the Near East and Far East. 
‘The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint- 
one of the richest collections of sculpture in 
erica, and eS aap ae examples of furniture 
dsmith’s work, glass, ivory, graphic arts, tex- 


imong the important late accessions are: Roger 


a of Christ; Rubens, Cardinal Infante 
dinand at the Battle of Nordlinger; Copley, 
son and the Shark; Whistler, Nocturne in 
k and Gold: the Falling Rocket. The gallery 
seventeenth century American colonial art has 
a spinepalied and. enriched by important. gifts 
“rare early furniture. 
The Russell A. Alger House branch of the Detroit 
stitute of Arts is located at 32 Lakeshore Road, 
osse Pointe.30, Mich. It has a formal yew gar 
) in Italian baroque style, rich collections of 


o 


der Weyden, St. Jerome in the So . Sassetta, 
yal 
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Italian furniture, bronzes and decorative arts 
from the fifteenth to the seyenteenth century; a 
Series of galleries on the second floor are used for 
changing exhibitions of contemporary art. 


Fels Planetarium 


The Fels Planetarium, donated to The Franklin 
institute in Philadelphia, Pa. in 1933, by Samuel S, 
Fels, reproduces the sky with sun, moon, planets, 
the stars_in their relative positions at proper 
periods. Each demonstration is accompanied by 
a comprehensive lecture by one of the five as- 
tronomers on the Institute staff. 

The Planetarium is mounted on wheels, so the 
whole mass of about two tons may be rolled across 
the room on a track, for servicing the floor be- 
neath it, or to make the room available as an un- 
obstructed auditorium. The Planetarium chamber 
is a circular room seating 500 persons and demon- 
eae are made on the great dome which forms 

Cc Dg. 


Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 3, Calif., 
has a permanent collection valued at more than 
$2,000,000. First emphasis is placed upon contem- 
porary American art and second upon Old Master 
paintings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving an ever- 
growing sponsorship. The Gallery presents the fol- 
lowing: Matteo di Giovanni’s ‘‘Madonna and Child 


with Saints’’; Sano di Pietro’s ‘Madonna and Child © 


with Angels’’; Monaco’s ‘‘Madonna and Child with 
Saints’’; Lotto’s “‘Ariadne at Naxos’; Giorgione’s 
“Terris Portrait’’; Jacopo Bellini’s ‘‘“Madonna and 
Child’; Titian’s ‘‘Doge Donato’’; Giotto’s “The 
Eternal with Adoring Angels’; Sassetta’s “St. 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata’; Guardi’s “Rialto 
Bridge’; Luini’s ‘“‘Salome’’; Correggio’s ‘“‘Head of 


an Angel’; Tura’s “‘St. George’’; Mantegna’s “‘Vir-. 


gin in Prayer’’; Bosch’s ‘‘Betrayal of Christ’; van 
Huysum’s ‘‘Garden Bouquet’’: Frans Hals “‘Port- 
rait of I. A. Massa’; Van Dyck’s ‘‘Queen Henrietta 
Maria’; Fromentin’s ‘‘Arabs Watering Their 
eae Jacques Louis David’s ‘‘Madame Tal- 
ien.’’ = 


Other treasures are the Sung Quan Yin, also a - 


head of Buddha, an XI Century Yunnanese Quan 
Yin, a French XII Century “‘Crucifixion” stained 
glass window from Bourges, and a XV Century 
Mille Fleurs tapestry of ‘‘Two Lovers.’’ 

The old Spanish painting with the contemporary 


work of Spain is second in this country, only to 


that of the Hispanic Society of America, in New 
York City. Included is the portrait of the Marques 
de Sofraga, by Goya, the equal of the best Goya 
portraiture. The four Zurbarans in the permanent 


collection comprise an important feature in the 


San Diego Gallery. Other gems in the old Spanish 
section are: Velazquez’ portrait of the “‘Infanta 
Margarita,’ dating 1655; El Greco’s ‘‘Penitent St. 
Peter’; Bermejo’s ‘‘Arrest of Sta. Engracia’’; XV 
Century ‘“‘St. John” retablo from Aragon, and @ 
remarkable still life, ‘Quince, Cabbage, Melon, and 
Cucumber,’’ by Fray Sanchez Cotan, The Modern 
Spanish paintings have special significance from 
such work as ‘‘Elvira and Tiberio,”’ by de Caviedes; 


“Blanche,” by Pedro Pruna; ‘Spectre du Soir,” 


by Dali; ‘‘Music’” by Joan Miro; and several 
examples by the brothers de Zubiaurre. 

Outstanding sculpture examples are by Jacob 
Epstein, I. Mestrovic, Maillol, Maria artins, 
Derujinsky, J. Flannang, Donal Hord, (9 examples), 
and William Zorach. 

Among the modern canvasses owned by the Gal- 
lery: ‘‘Flowers’’ by Henri Matisse ck’s 
“‘Winter,’’ and a sketch of a young girl by Renoir, 
represent the French group: American examples 


of importance include work by such artists as Frank 


Duveneck, Winslow Homer, A. P. Ryder, J. H. 
Twachtman, Doris Rosenthal, Maurice Sterne, Karl 
Zerbe,,R. Breinin, Maurice Prendergast, Arthur 
B. Davies, H. G. Dearth; and Henry Varnum Poor. 

Among artists represented in the modern group 
are: Charles Burchfield, Lyonel Feininger, Robert 
Gwathmey, John La Farge, Wyant, Robert Henri, 
J. Sloan, Millard Sheets, Emil Carlson, Mary 
Cassatt, Thomas Eakins, George Inness, George 


Luks, Charles Réiffel, E. Hansen, Gladys Rock- 


more Davis’ ‘‘Child with Dolls’’; Jean de Botton’s 
“Blisha, La Marocaine’’; Julio de Diego’s ‘*Guer- 
reros Bailarines’’ and Joseph de Martini’s “The 


tics important acauisition oe 67 prints from the 


Bertie Heilbron estate, include prints by bab 


Dyck, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Callout, Meryon, 
thy McBey, Zorn, Brockhurst and Cameron. 


. Franklin Institute e 
The Franklin Institute (founded 1824) is one 


oldest institutions in the country devoted 
e the study. and promotion of the. mechanic arts 


d applied science. The cornerstone of the old © 
building it occupied for more than a century. on the 


east side of Seventh Street below Market, in 
Philadelphia, was laid 1825. i 

From the beginning classes of instruction were 
held and: an industrial exhibition planned. 
The classes developed into the Franklin High 
School, giving a liberal as well as a scientifie edu- 
cation. It served a vital need until 1832, when the 
: tity authorities opened their first public high 
i school. Thereafter the classes upon technical 
; subjects were continued until 1923. 
| The first industrial exhibition (1824) proved to 
be so successful that it became an annual affair 
and was held regularly for many years, to the 
encouragement and advancement of the infant 
industries of the nation. These were the first in- 
dustrial exhibitions held in this country. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute was first 
issued 1826 and has remained in continuous pub- 
lication, having reached its 243rd volume. This 
periodical has had many notable contributors and 
i @ very high standard has been maintained in its 
_' contents. Papers are published upon the latest 
Kh developments in science and their applications to 
industry and commerce by workers who are out- 
standing-in their respective fields. 

The Library, also begun with the inception of 
theInstitute, has now grown until it represents 
one of the finest collections of scientific literature 
4 in the country. It now contains more than 126,000 
ph volumes and 40,000 pamphlets. It is noteworthy 
for its unusually complete patent literature and 
for the ‘‘runs’’ of its domestic and foreign tech- 
nical periodicals. 

Beginning with awards made for the encourage- 
ment of industry, the Committee on Science and 
the Arts now awards a number of medals and 
certificates of merit to men or organizations whose 
distinctive contributions to the advancement of 
science or its applications justifies recognition. The 
Most coveted of these is the ‘Franklin Medal.’ 

Among the recipients of this medal are Albert 
Einstein, Orville Wright, Sir James Jeans, Irving 
Langmuir, Niels Bohr, Thomas Edison, Elihu 
Thomson and Lord Rutherford, Dr. J. C. Hun- 
saker, Dr. P. D. Merica, Dr. Harlow Shapley, Dr. 
Henry Clapp Sherman and Sir Henry Thomas 
Tizard, and in 1947 to Dr. Enrico Fermi ‘‘in recog- 
nition of his brilliant contributions to both theoret- 
ical and experimental physics, and of his skill in 
combining theory with experiment so as to open up 
> a vast new field of research in which practical use 
may be made of the energy stored in the nuclei of 
certain kinds of very heavy atoms,’’ and to Sir 
Robert Robinson ‘‘in recognition of his numerous 
and brilliant researches in organic chemistry, par- 
ticularly, his invaluable contributions to the knowl- 
edge of natural substances, and of his superb ex- 
perimental skill in organic synthesis.”’ ' 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
Search and Development, expanded and enlarged 
during World War II, specialize in research for 
industry and government along the lines of the 
applied physical sciences. 

Research laboratories, known as the Bartol 
Research Foundation, in Swarthmore, Pa., were 
established 1921 to study the fundamental prob- 
lems of physical science, particularly electrical, and 
for investigating scientific problems arising in 
industry. 

The Biochemical Research Foundation became 
affiliated 1935 with The Franklin Institute. Its 
laboratories study the processes of disease from 
a chemical viewpoint; new organic compounds with 
regard to their therapeutic, medicinal, and benefi- 
cent values. The laboratories are located in New- 
ark, Delaware. 

In 1933 the Institute moved into its present 
building at 20th Street on the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, in Philadelphia, This building is a per- 
manent memorial to Benjamin Franklin, and in- 
eludes a Memorial Hall with an heroic sized statue 
of Franklin by James Earle Fraser. The building, 
besides housing the offices and library of the In- 
stitute, also contains an extensive museum and the 
aS oe, the latter the gift of Samuel 

. Fels. 

. The Fels Planetarium is also a part of the 
Institute. See, Fels Planetarium. n 

In the Museum there are many exhibits of rare 
historical value, but the great majority are demon- 
strations of principles and the latest developments 
of their practical application. Special attention is 
devoted to paper-making, and printing, subjects 
of engrossing interest to Franklin. Many of the 
devices on display are action exhibits, designed 
for push-button operation by the visitors, 


Fraunces Tavern 


Fraunces Tavern is one of the oldest buildings 
in America. A fine example of American-Colonial 
, architecture, it was erected in 1719 as the De- 

PEED le eat H was epeprinec. in 1762, by 

aunces and was then known ? 
aa aeyern. aah : biases 

“The Museum con S. numerous reli 
Revolution, historical Atntings by Jobs twang 
Dunsmore, and water colors of scenes of the Revo- 
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lutionary War, by Harry A. Ogden. The Long 
was the scene of Washington’s farewell to 
officers on December 4, 1783. It is the 
quarters of the Sons of the American Revol 
in New York State. : 

The Tavern, at Broad and Pearl Streets, Nt 
York City, is conducted as a restaurant. é 


Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th _St., New Ya 
21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Fri 
(1849-1919). / 
The principal part of the Collection consists: 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of wh 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s deag 
Among the masters represented are Duccio. © 
tagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and G 
vanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terbor 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Go» 
Monet, Renoir, Gauguin; Boucher, Fragonae 
Chardin, Ingres, Cezanne, Hogarth, Gainsboroum} 
Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Constable, Ture 
and Whistler. Closely related to these ares 
smaller number of drawings and prints. 
There are also bronzes and portrait busts} 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bella 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans _Vischij 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girard® 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose fame 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 
The Collection further includes Limoges pain 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limasin, Martial Re 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th centr 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, Freny 
and Italian period furniture; and a few rare P® 
sian rugs. ; 
These works of art are not displayed as in f 
conventional museum but are the furnishing & 
decoration of an early 20th-century house wh? 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of 1 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with p& 
traits and landscapes of the English Scha 
Another is a drawingroom, containing Frem 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest & 
a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard, 
third, reproducing an 1i18th-century boudoir, , 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted 
Madame de Pompadour. The Boucher and Fra; 
nard panels have been cleaned and the Fragonal 
Room remodelled in order to show the paintii 
to greater advantage. ~ 


Griffith Observatory and | 
Planetarium 


The Griffith Observatory, on the slope of Mo: 
Hollywood, was given to Los Angeles, Call 
by Col. Griffith J. Griffith. It includes a 12-iiil 
refracting telescope. The Planetarium Theater 4 
the Hall of Science. The planetarium show is hij 
in an_ air-conditioned theater having a seat: 
capacity of 500. In the center is the planetaril 
projector, which reproduces upon the dome all 
stars visible to the naked eye so realistically t if 
the spectators feel as if they were outdoors lo 
ing at the heavens under the clearest of conditict 
It is possible to compress days and even yé 
into minutes and to show the sun, the moon, g 
the naked-eye planets and stars, all in their pro 
places for any instant of any year for centu 
in the past and in the future, and as viewed fii 
any place on the earth. 4 

Among the astronomical exhibits in the H 
of Science are the Foucault pendulum, a laid 
working model of the moon, a model of the sc 
system, telescopes for viewing the sun and 
spectrum, a series of artificial solar eclipses pu 
jected on a screen, a collection of meteorites# 
model of our galaxy, models of the plane 
exhibit of the work of amateur telescope mak« 
and numerous transparencies. a 

Physics, chemistry, and geology are represen 
by such exhibits as a million-volt Tesla cid 
polarized light, electrical discharge through gaa 
oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, spectra 
genes. reflection and refraction of light, ma etl 

uorescence, minerals and rocks, model off 
voleano, structure of the earth’s interior, geola 
cal formations of Griffith Park, oil field and una 


lying structure, geologi r 
elements. ee Ne ogical clock and chem 
ew exhibits include elaborate worki mc 
of cyclotron; model atomic controlled chain = 
tion, nuclear pile forces model, i 


The Hall of American A | 


Distinct from the Hall of Fame, but und 
aegis of New York University, is the ar org n 


can Artists, in the rotunda of the Goul 
Library, at New York University in Nom vas 
Founded by W. Francklyn Paris and offered 
University in 1919, as a memorial te Ame 


PRE oo ee 


S and sculptors, this group contains por- 
in bronze, of the following artists, all exe- 
_by American sculptors and endowed by 
iar subscriptions: 
hes A, McNeill Whistler by Edmond T. Quinn; 
Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
ard by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
stus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan: Walter 
Haw by Paul W. Bartlett: Charles S. Pearce 
aul W. Bartlett; Clinton Oglivie by Paul W. 
ett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
(1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek: 
forge Inness by Scott Hartley: Charles a 
ormne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 
mn Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
reneh Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
afiy; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
ph .Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
ady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
eeeean, and a self-portrait by Frederick 


Portrait busts of William Ordway Partridge, 
Noble and Albert Morris Bagby will be added 
iy and memorials to workers in the decorative 
“Will occupy the spaces in the alcoves. A be- 
moing has also been made for an Architects’ 
bener in the bronze doors at the entrance to the 
Kary building, which are a memorial to Stanford 
fite, and consist of panels by Andrew O'Connor. 
ihert. Adams, Janet Scudder, Ulysses S. Ricci 
ip Martiny and Adolph Alexander Weinmann. 
Miblications comprise the Hall of American 
its volumes and numerous pamphlets honor- 
artists and architects. 


B Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans 


Hall of Fame is on the campus of New 
University on University Heights in the 
mx, New York City. The Hall and adjoining 
gs was built with funds contributed by the 
Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen Gould). 
mes to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
m every five years by a College of Electors, 
sting of approximately 100 American men and 
n of distinction, representing every State of 
‘Union and several professions. Following, in 
pr of selection, are the names of the 77 persons 
)far chosen. The busts and tablets are the gifts 
sociations or individuals. New names will be 
n in October, 1950. Dr. James Rowland Angell 
e Director. 


1900 
Adams . 
James Audubon 


ity Ward Beecher 
iam Ellery Channing 
y Clay 


John Lothrop Motley 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 


1915 
Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 
. Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


x Cooper 

lathan Edwards 

ph Waldo Emerson 
Glasgow Farragut 
min Franklin 

Fulton 

es Simpson Grant 


ray 
aniel Hawthorne 
ngton Irving 
as Jefferson 
Ss Kent 
+ Edward Lee 
ham Lincoln 
y Wadsworth 


1920 

Samuel Langhorne Cle- 

mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
i ae alte ae man Palmer 
' ; ce e 
a ayer Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
e Peabody Roger Williams 


h Story 1925 

rt Charles Stuart Edwin Booth 

e Washington John Paul Jones 
Webster 


hitney 
1905 
Quincy Adams 


: 1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 


s Russell Lowell James Abbott McNeill 
Lyon Whistler : 

s Madison Walt Whitman 
Mitchell 1935 


iam Tecumseh 
nerm al 


n Grover Cleveland 
a Greenleaf Whittier 
a Willard 7 


Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 
, 1945 
Sidney Lanier 
water es 
| Walter Ree ' 
Booker T. Washington 
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'tions to the machine is 


Hall of Fame and National 


Baseball Museum 


The Hall of Fame and National Baseball Museum 
(opened 1939) in Cooperstown, -, is an 
attractive, fireproof building in which is housed 
a distinguished collection of baseball souvenirs. 
Old balls, uniforms of famous players, like Babe 
Ruth and Cy Young, pictures of old time clubs, 
trophies presented to many stars, lithographs and 
paintings of early games and famous incidents, a 
complete set of souvenirs of World Series winners 
and pictures of the winning teams, are among 
the more than 3,000 items in the collection. 

The museum also contains a library which jis 
becoming better equipped annually to answer the 
questions sent in by fans not only from the United 
States but from all parts of the world. Plans are 
complete for an addition that will double the 
exhibition space of the museum and provide an 
entirely new Hall of Fame. 

The building contains the Hall of Fame where are 
commemorated, in bronze plaques furnished by the 
National and American Leagues, the immortals 
of baseball. The selection of players who were 
active in the 25 years preceding the election is in 
the hands of the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America. Only those members of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association who have been members for 
at least ten years are qualified to vote. All other 
selections are made by the permanent Baseball 
Hall of Fame Committee originally appointed by 
the late Judge Kenesaw M. Landis. 


Hall of State 
(Museum of Texas History) 


The Hall of State was erected with state funds 
at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Fair Park 
in Dallas. It was built in commemoration of 
Texas heroes as part of the centennial program 
(1936). Later leased by the State to the City of 
Dallas, it has been the home of the Dallas His- 
torical Society (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of *Sam 
Houston, William Barret Travis, Stephen Fuller, 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona~ 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 


The walls of the Hall are of Texas limestone, ~ 


Around them a frieze records names distinguished 
in the history of the region. = 

Murals are by J. O. Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindorff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis (East Texas Room). Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Statuary: Above the central entrance is the 
heroic statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant, 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
Cc. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1945. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 

In the Hall of State are an auditorium, exhibit 
rooms in which materials of American, Texas, and 
local history are displayed, a reference library of 
Texiana and the archives. 


Harvard Computation 
Laboratory. 


The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass., is a compact glass 
and brick building which was specifically designed 
to house large scale digital calculating machines 
and to provide laboratories for their design and 
construction. The first such machine, the IBM 


| Automatic Sequence Controlled Caleulator, some- 


times referred to as the ‘“‘mechanical brain,” 
occupies a central room sixty feet square. Under 
the supervision of Prof. Howard H, Aiken, co- 
inventor of the calculator, the machine works 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, solving highly 


i 1 athematical problems. : 
Oorhe machine multiples 23 digits by 23 digits to 


vi 46 digit product in six seconds. Addition of 
5 “aigits can Ne performed in one-third of a 
second. The entire machine is under the control of 
an automatic sequence control mechanism which, 
reads punched paper tape containing the coded 
instructions to the machine. If the machine makes 
an error, it automatically stops, and a signal light 
is turned on. Answers to problems. are Bue: 
matically recorded Be! specially ee ft 

er ta ac~ 
typewriters. The pap Pe paves Rares te a 
rained mathematicians. e 
% eed at modern in design, the two-story » 
structure includes such modern innovations as an 
nose solid ring of large windows on all sides 


which permit maximum vision and sunlight and 


y 


‘ 
ow 
4 

’ 

fe 


“ 
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2 huge two-story glass window for observation 
purposes. A large visitors’ lobby, provided with a 
30-foot’ glass wall, sofas, and chairs, allows spec- 
tators to view the ne without interfering 
with the work of the operators. 

Downstairs, the building houses a complete 
machine shop, containing Jathes, drill presses, 
milling machines, and other tools, a drafting room, 
@ print room, experimental laboratories, and @ 
sixty-foot square construction room. These facili- 
ties are provided for the design and construction 
of future calculators, of which the second is rapidly 
nearing completion. r ¢ - 

The history of calculating machines is graphi- 
cally displayed by a collection which includes 
abaci, a set of Napier’s ‘‘bones,’’ early calculating 
devices, and electro-mechanical counters. 


Hayden Planetarium 


The Hayden Planetarium of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 81st Street near Cen- 
tral Park West, New York 24, N. Y., is a theatre 
of the sky. Here, by means of a man-made instru- 
ment, the stars and other heavenly bodies are 
projected by rays of light on a 75-foot dome, giving 
an almost perfect illusion of the night sky. 

Each month a new sky-show is presented. These 
shows deal dramatically and scientifically with the 
various aspects of the heavens. When a new star or 
or comet appears in the real heavens, those bodies 
are also made visible in the planetarium sky, keep- 
ing it always up to date. The purpose of the plane- 
tarium is to entertain as well as to instruct. To 
this end music and color play an important part in 
the aesthetic and entertainment value of the 
planetarium shows. “4 

In the last 12 years a great variety of sky-shows 
have been presented, among them The Parade of 
the Planets, Color in the Sky, Our Sun, Waves 
from Space, etc. A special Christmas show is given 
each December in which various theories regarding 
the identity of the Star of Bethlehem are discussed 
with the aid of the Planetarium projector. 

Another show that has been enjoyed by thou- 
sands, The End of the World, demonstrates in 
vivid’ and realistic fashion the cosmic catastrophe 
that might destroy our planet or wipe out life upon 
it. Among the possibilities enacted in the sky 
theater are a collision between the earth anda 
large comet, a collision between the sun and a 
wandering star or the impact of the moon with our 
planet. Special dramatic effects make this show 
one of the most exciting that the planetarium has 
produced. c 

The most popular show in recent years was given 
in February and March 1946—‘‘Radar, Rockets and 
the Moon’’, Through the courtesy of the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps the first Radar Contact with the moon 
which was accomplished in January 1946 was fea- 
tured together with recent applications in rocket 
propulsion. These two historic scientific accom- 
plishments were projected into the future by taking 
the audience on a rocket trip to the moon. From a 
crater on the moon the audience observed the 
phases of the earth during half a lunar day (two 
weeks, earth time). i 
_ The planetarium audience may travel backward 
or forward in time, finding itself at one moment 
beneath the skies of Galilee at the time of the 
first Christmas 2,000 years ago, and at another 
moment under the stars which not he, but his 
remote descendants will observe and study. 

Not only the stars, planets, sun and moon are 
represented here, but also such beautiful and 
special sky exhibits as the northern lights, meteor 

. showers with hundreds of meteors lighting up the 
sky, rainbows, and real thunder storms. The planets, 
sun and moon move against the background of the 
stars as they do in reality, the northern lights 
change and flicker, the comet races in toward the 

sun and then bows itself away. 


In, all, about 9,000 stars are shown in the 
planetarium heavens, This includes stars of sixth 
magnitude. 


The Hayden Planetarium played a vital role in 
World War II by adapting its unique facilities to 
celestial navigation instruction. Approximately 45,- 
000 Naval Officers, Midshipmen, Air Cadets, Airline 
Pilots and Merchant Marine Officers polished off 
their navigation training in the Hayden Plane- 
tarium. Here it was possible to give them a pre- 
‘view of the heavens in the distant combat areas 
where later they navigated our ships and planes. 

With the end of the conflict the Planetarium 
converted immediately to peacetime activity. Ex- 

anded courses, npen to the public, were established 

n ‘Celestial Navigation’, ‘‘Star Identification.” 
“Astronomy without Mathematics’, and ‘‘Young 
People’s Astronomy.” 

_ Amateur interest in Astronomy is encouraged by 
making facilities available to the public for instruc- 
tion in telescope making. Anyone may make a 
mirror for his own telescope at cost by registering 
for these courses. Additional Planetarium activities 
include; A special course for school teachers where 
in-service credit is given. Thousands of students 


in the New York Public Schools visit the 
Planetarium to attend lectures designed, ex) 
for them. “ ae) 

In the corridors of the planetarium building ¢ 
many interesting scientific exhibits including 
large collection of meteorites, several transpa’ 
cies of the world’s finest astronomical photogray 
a series of dioramas illustrating the anatomy 
storm areas and many other unusual items. — 

The Planetarium is on 8ist St., between Colum 
Ave, and Central Park West, in New York City. , 


John Herron Art Institute: 


The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapol. 
Ind., including an art museum and a school, 
separate buildings, was erected in 1906 from fus 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indianapy 
by John Herron. It is owned and operated by 
Art Association of Indianapolis, organized in 1 

The collection of more than 11,000 objects 
arranged in twelve galleries in the museum buy 
ing, and represents the arts of countries through! 
the world, from ancient to modern times. The t 
of material includes costumes, textiles, prt 
drawings, porcelain, glass, metal objects, sculpt 
and paintings. Study classes and lectures are. 
in the museum for children and adults to furi 
the understanding and appreciation of art. 


Hispanic Society of Americ 


The Museum and Library ot The Hispanic 
ciety of America occupy two buildings in the 
table group on Broadway, between 155th and 156 
Streets, New York 32, N. Y., which New York o« 
to the public spirit and generosity of Archer 
Huntington, president of the Society, which 
founded on May 18, 1904. The Main abe wh. 
houses the museum and library, was form 
opened in January, 1908, and the North Builds 
devoted to an exhibition of modern Spanish pa: 
ings, arts, and crafts, in November, 1930. 4 
The deed of foundation provides for the est 
lishment in the City of New York of a Dp 
library and museum designed to be a link amg 
the English, Spanish and Portuguese speak 
peoples.. It provides also for the advancen= 
of the study of the Spanish and Portug 
languages, literature, art and history, for the stj 
of the countries wherein Spanish and Port 
dre or have been spoken languages, | 
In furtherance of these aims a collections 
Paintings, manuscripts, maps and coins, ane 
library of about 40,000 books was placed in 
charge of the Society in 1904. These va 
collections have been increased and enrichedid 
that, for example, the library now contains 100% 
volumes. 
_ The Society has issued over 600 volumes reg 
ing to Spanish art, history, and literature. j 


The Institute of Early Amerie: 


History and Culiure © | 


The Institute of Early American History | 
Culture, Williamsburg, Va.,. was formed to me 
the historical activities of the College of Willll 
and Mary with those of Colonial Williamsbr 
Inc. The aim of the Institute is to re-awalg 
interest in early American history from the I 
century to the year 1815 by assisting and 
couraging writers and scholars in their reseam 
The Institute was found in 1943, but the || 
delayed actual organization until October, 1 
The College contributed The William and Mi 
Quarterly and the resources of its library, wy 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., made availa! 
series of publications entitled the William 
Restoration Historical Studies, its program of 
lowships for. research, The Virginia Gazette Inu 
project and its manuscript collections. 

The Institute is continuing the series of Stu 
which cover the entire field. of early Ameri 
history and for which any writer or scholar 7 
submit manuscripts. They should be sent to) 
Foret Raion Ha eee yaa for conside 
ion by the Institute’s Publications Committee..| 
far the series contains three titles. a ! 


4 
Joslyn Memorial Art Museu 


The Joslyn Memorial Art Museum in Oma 


“ey 


Nebr., is a gift by Mrs. Sarah Joslyn in meme 
her husband. It is a severely simple build 
Georgia Pink marble containing ten galle 
concert hall, lecture hall, graphie arts secti | 
research library and class rooms. It has a p 
nent collection of paintings, prints, and art ok 
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“contaims 60,000 bound volumes of Kansas 
it-of-state newspapers and microfilms of. 75,- 
WwSpaper pages. 

€ are 1,500,000 official documents of the 

tory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 
aSion, and the private manuscript collection 
abers 300,000 pieces. The Society’s library 
heludes 352,000 volumes and pamphlets and 600 

huscript maps and 11,000 printed maps, atlases 
“charts showing the development of Kansas 
g three centuries, and there are 21,000 photo- 
hs and paintings of Kansas subjects. The 
m also contains 35,000 objects ranging from 
Bapnado Sword of 1541 to a 1912 airplane built 
the Society also is trustee of the Old Shawnee 
fethodist Mission, established in 1831 near present 
meansas City as sn Indian mission school. 


Layton ‘Art Gallery 


on Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. was organ- 
incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
on in 1881. Its’ permanent collection includes 
imgs by. John Constable, -George Romney, 
Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
it,, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
embrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B. 
and, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock, Thomas 
brah, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington, East- 
mam Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman, 
finslow Homer, and Gerrit V. Sinclair. 
: Contemporary Gallery offers changing 
onth exhibits of paintings, graphics, sculpture, 
photography—also continuous small exhibits 
Wisconsin articles are maintained. 


The Lincoln Memorial 


Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
n 25, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol, and 
ngton Monument was authorized in 1911 by 
ress; designed by Henry Bacon, architect of 
York City; ground was broken for the founda- 
S§ Feb. 12. 1914; the cornerstone was laid Feb. 
15; the building was dedicated May 30, 1922. 


of the United States of America. Surround- 
he walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
f the States of the Union, the frieze above it 
ring the names of the 36 States existing at the 
of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
plonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
s existing today. These walls and columns 
ie the sanctuary containing three memorials 
raham Lincoln. The place of honor is oc- 
d by a colossal marble statue of the man 
if, facing the Washington Monument and 
pl. On the north wall to the right of the 
ral space where the statue is placed, and sepa- 
fed. from it by a row of columns, is inscribed 
pin’s Second Inaugural Address. Similarly, 
south wall the Gettysburg Speech is 
jalized. 
The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
si inward toward the building, and thé tilt of 
our corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
uutside face above the columns is also inclined 
d, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
orial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
$ done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 


op. 
foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade, 
superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
roximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
ed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
) hes from the direction of the Washington 
ment and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
led by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 
t and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
feet long on the north and south sides. The 
5 of the Memorial are enclosed by a continuous 
de 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
the two, standing in the entrance, are 
feet 5 inches in cuamrates at the 


in diameter at the base divide th 
Memorial into three chambers. The walls 


The extreme width, including the draper: 
2 : y over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon ait oblong 
ee i ee marble mY feet high, 16 feev 
. cet deep (which in turn r 

a platform of Tenses marble). betes 

The two murals py Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
life of Lincoln. Each is 60 feet long and 12 feet high, 


Lincoln Park Zoo 


The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Chi- 
cago, Il1., operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from lands ranging 
from the ice-bound arctic to the torrid tropics. 

The exhibits are housed in five buildings, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit, 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wild 
fowl pond, bird of prey cages, pheasantries, flight- 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery, 
This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 
ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 
only a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. In= 
cluded among the many winged creatures are 
flamingos, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. 

Originating in 1868 with a pair of swans from 
Central Park, New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo is 
one of the oldest in America. In 1869 it received 
donations of deer, buffalo and wolves, and in 
1870 it was officially established. In 1874 a number 
of animals from a traveling circus were lent to the 
Zoo, including the first lion that ever took up his 
residence there. ‘ 

The zoo is the home of ‘‘Bushman,’’ the world- 
famed male gorilla, reputed to be the finest anthro- 
poid specimen in captivity—6 feet, 2 inches tall 
550 pounds in weight, and 19 years old (as of April 
1, 1947). Millions of visitors have viewed this 
amazing creature as he peers savagely through the 
thick plate glass of his 2-room steel ‘“‘suite.’’ His 
diet, scientifically prepared, usually consists of 20 
pounds of grapes, lettuce of which he is fond, 
pears, peaches, bananas, carrots, sweet potatoes 
and occasionally a snack of American cheese for 
additional Vitamin B-1. He washes it all down with 


a quart of milk to which has been added a raw 


egg and a codliver tablet. 


Los Angeles County Museum 


The Los Angéles County Museum in Exposition 
Park in Los Angeles, Calif., was founded in 1910 
and is administered by the County Board of 
Supervistors through a Board of Governors and 
the Director. . 

Permanent art galleries include American and 
European art in historical sequence: Early epochs 
being developed with Egyptian, Greek and an 
pieces already acquired. Galleries of Gothic 14th 
and 15th century; Renaissance, 16th century; 
Northern and Southern Baroque, 17th century; 
English and French, 18th century (Marion Davies 
collection); American painting, 19th and 
century (Preston Harrison collection); French Im- 
pressionist—Modern (Harrison and De Sylva col- 
lections); English and American decorative art, 
17th through 19th century; and American paint- 
ings, 19th and 20th century. Galleries of Near 
and Far Eastern Arts. P 

Permanent history galleries include Early Man; 
American Indian cultures including Plains Indians, 
Mexican, Central and South American, California 
and Northwest tribes, Eskimo and Southwestern 
peoples; Pacific Island Cultures; California History 
devoted to early periods, is of particular interest; 
the Egyptian Gallery; History of Transportation; 
and World War II, Axis weapons. 


The science galleries include the famous collec- 


tion of Rancho La Brea Pleistocene Fossils and 
fossils from Conkling Cavern, also minerals. Nat- 
ural history galleries are African and American 
mammals (habitat groups); Birds; Fishes and 
corals (submarine groups) ; Insects; Modern Osteo- 
logy and ‘‘Evolution of the Horse’’; Reptiles and 


shells. 


Louisiana State Museum 


, the Presbytere, also the old State Arsenal 
Sanding in which are exhibited the military reoe 


lica. There are other paintings of o 
Baek characters, including the Laffites, and Mai 5 


j 

Jean Baptiste Plauche. A 
 Fabrina Julio of the last meeting o 

ye : tere, E. Lee and Thomas Jonathan 
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“Stonewall” Jackson during the battle of Chan- 
cellgrsville, General Jackson was killed when re- 
turning from that meeting. 

By itself, to the left as one enters the Transfer 
Room, is the only known authentic likeness of 
Jean Laffite, the pirate-patriot of song and story. 
It is a painting on wood by John Wesley Jarvis, 
noted American portrait painter and nephew of 
John Wesley, founder of Methodism. ‘This oil 
painting depicts Jean and his_brother_ Pierre 
Laffite, and Captain Dominique You (as Frederic 
Youx was popularly known) having a drinking 
bout at the Café des Réfugiés, and these are the 
only known likenesses of the celebrated trio of 
pirates who proved their patriotism at the Battle 
of New Orleans by serving under General Jackson. 

On one side of the rear wall of the Transfer 
Room is grouped portraits of the noted Spanish 
rulers of Louisiana—Governors Ulloa, O’Reilly, 
Galvez, Miro, Gayoso de Lemos, El Baron de 
Carondelet, and the noted benefactor and builder 
of the Cabildo, Presbytére, and Cathedral, Don 
Andres Almonester y Roxas. : 

There is an original portrait of John Paul 
Jones- by. Jean Michel Moreau, and one of John 


Slidell, all of the 10 flags that were flown over’ 


Louisiana are shown. The Presbytére building is 
given over to Natural History. 

The museum exhibits are a varied and valuable 
collection pertaining to the state’s early settlers, 
history, education, flora, fauna, minerals, agri- 
culture, and commerce. Like attention is paid 
to the ancient Louisiana Province, its Mississippi 
eet the Mississippi Valley, and the Gulf of 

exico. 


M. H. de Young Memorial 


Museum 


The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco 18, Calif., contains 
works of art from almost every period and every 
country in its more than 60 galleries. These are 
divided into four main wings: one devoted to loan 
exhibitions changing from month to month; one 
presenting the art traditions of Europe and America 
from the antique world through the 19th Century; 
one showing art of the Orient and the Pacific Basin; 
and one of California which provides a graphic 
biography of San Francisco and its region. Collec- 
tions of armor, musical instruments, ship models 
and American Colonial arts exist as additiona) 
interests. . 

The East Wing of loan exhibitiéns presents an 
ever-changing variety of shows, each lasting about 
a month—contemporary painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, photography, decorative arts—exhibitions 
around special themes or illustrating most fully 
some special period or school of art. These are bor- 


Towed by the Museum from other galleries and 


collections throughout the world to make available 
to San Francisco the most significant trends and 
achievements in art. Noteworthy examples of past 
exhibitions in this wing have been: ‘“‘The Paint- 
ing of France Since the French Revolution’— 
ehosen with the assistance of the French govern- 
ment from public and private collections in 
Europe; “The Chair’’—a complete history in 
actual examples of this most common item of 
furniture; ‘“‘Meet the Artist’—an exhibition of 
self-portraits by the leading painters and cartoon- 
ists of America. 


The Central Wing, with 21 galleries surrounding’ 


a central court, is devoted to the arts of Europe and 
America. It contains: examples of Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman sculpture, ceramics, textiles and jewel- 
ry; medieval and renaissance stained glass windows; 
French, German and Flemish sculpture of the 14th 
and 15th Centuries; Italian sculpture of later 
periods; tapestries, Flemish and French, from the 
15th to the 18th Centuries; furniture and furnish- 
ings characteristic of the highest qualities of each 
period, and master paintings of the great periods 
of European culture with American paintings of the 
19th Century. The masterworks in painting include 
such great examples as’ ‘‘The Annunciation’’ by 
Paulo Veronese, “‘The Tribute Money’’ by Rubens, 
and “‘Virgin and Christ Child with the Infant St. 
John and Angels’ by Lucas Cranach, the Elder. 

T the Northeast Wing the arts of the Orient and 
of the Pacific Basin are displayed in seven galleries: 
one large gallery of Chinese sculpture, ceramics, 
bronze vessels and textiles; two galleries of Japa- 
nese art, including a reconstruction of a Japanese 
interior, and one gallery each for the arts and 
‘erafts of Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies, the 
islands of the South Pacific, Precolumbian Central 
and South America, and North American Indians. 
Especially rare is the large collection of gold neck- 
pees, bracelets and other ornaments of the Incas of 

‘u. 

San Francisco’s colorful history is the theme of 
the West, Wing. It is illustrated by paintings, prints 
and maps of the City and region from its earliest 
development, by four reconstructions of California 
living rooms of 1850, ’65, "70, and °85, and by a 
comprehensive costume .collection which shows all 


; ae 
items of apparel from the fashions of 1760 to thy 
of yesterday. Portraits of early San Francisce) 
illustrating the fashions as actually _worn., com) Da 
the document of changing taste. There is alsy 
gallery of paintings gathered in Europe, the Ei 4 
tion and hanging of which typifies the taste of [ 
wealthy American collector of the ’90s. This || 
contains such famous items of their day as Bx 
guereau’s ‘‘The Broken Pitcher’ and Makowsiq 
“The Russian Bride’s Attire.” 4 

Of the special collections those of arms and 
models are the most popular. The Armor Ra 
contains weapons of war of all countries from | 
15th Century to the present. The collection of s 
models, paintings of famous vessels and the ap 
tenance of navigation are shown for their sigh 
cance in relation to the great port of San Francis 


Marine Studios | 


Marine Studios, world’s only oceanarium, Mari 
land, Fla., was organized in: 1937. Construct 
was begun in June, 1937, and the two oceana 
were officially opened to the public June 23, 1: 
Marine Studios is headed by W. Douglas Bure 
trustee of the American Museum of Natural Hist 
and member of the New York Zoological Socieii 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, New York finance 
is chairman of the board of directors. ! 

Marine Studios was built originally as an undg 
water motion picture studio and to give scient} 
a better opportunity to study and observe may 
life living in the oceanaria in a manner as clos 
approximating their life in the open sea 
humanly possible to duplicate. The maxims 
number of salt water fishes and animals on exh 
at any one time is approximately 20,000 of abi 
100 species. The specimens range in size f 
tiny coral fishes to large sharks. All specims 
are placed together in the two oceanaria and 
not segregated by species. One oceanariums 
cirular in shape, 75 feet in diameter, and 12 fi 
deep, containing 380,000 gallons of sea water. 7 
other oceanarium. is rectangular, or roughly 
polygon, 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 18 fj 
deep, containing 420,000 gallons of sea water. Thi 
are over 200 portholes set at varying levels 
observation and study of the specimens at @ 
depth. Five million gallons of fresh filtered 
water are pumped through both oceanaria ev¥ 
24 hours. 

Marine Studios is on the Ocean Shore Bouleva 
18 miles south of St. Augustine and 35 miles nox 
of Daytona Beach. , 


Mariners’ Museum P 


The Mariners’ Museum was founded by Arch 
Milton Huntington in 1930. It is situated on? 
Virginia Peninsula in Hampton Roads, four mij 
north of Newport News, Va. | 

The Museum contains one of the largest coll 
tions of ship models, marine pictorial materi 
figureheads, navigation instruments and mem¢ 
abilia in, the Western Hemisphere. It includes ma 
than 500 models ranging from bark canoes to laa 
scale ship models, and working mechanical sc 
models of ship propulsion machinery. More thank 
ship figureheads show the art of the ship cary 
the masterpiece of which is an eagle with a wit 
spread of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Friga 
“‘Lancaster’’ of 1858. & 

About 85 full size craft from various countrilj 
canoes, dugouts, etc.; boats of reeds, skin 2 
mating are shown; also lifeboats and lifesay 
craft. Bb 

Tools of the ship trades are displayed in iF 
variety; axes, pikes and swords; bronze and ir. 
cannon recovered by salvage operations and fre 
other sources, and guns and revolvers form 
extensive group. . : 

Several thousand lithographs, engravings 2 
paintings depict the world harbors of importar 
and almost every type of vessel. These subjed 
ee shown on marine china, coins, stamps am 
medals. 7 

The Marine Library is composed of nea 
30.000 volumes on shipbuilding, navigation, vowel 
and exploration, naval history, merchant marist 
and other maritime subjects; a collection of ON} 
40,000 photographs of sailing ships, steamships a 
naval vessels; a collection of several thousanil & . 
and charts; a group of ship papers, lines and pled 
of vessels, etc. 4 


Mellon Institute : 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, U1 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Eat a 
founded in 1913, by Andrew W. Mellon and Rich 
B. Mellon to yeorige qualified. workers with fi 
ties for investigating thoretenly. problems of 
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ng chemical education and investigation, in 
din 6 up chemical engineering and industrial 


World War Il—a war of applied science— 
on. eee research effort was devoted to 
wtial work. With the cessation of war, de- 
ments and fellowships of the Institute have 
Starting upon the transition in programs to 
Oblems of reconstruction, of building for the 
ure, to basic long-range projects that consti- 
the normal function of the organization. 
re will be emphasis on the fundamental in- 
vestigations in the natural sciences for the benefit 
pf mankind through public health, the professions, 
ucation, and technology. So as to prepare for 
the expansion of its activities and services and for 
W postwar undertakings, the Institute is 
mgthening as much as possible its research 
by acquiring specialists and also its facilities 
ee oane more laboratories and improving its 
pment. 
During the institution’s fiscal year, March 1, 
to March 1, 1947, there were in operation 80 
ustrial research programs, most of them in 
fields of chemistry, public health, metallurgy, 
ceramics. On these 80 fellowships have been 
Senior and junior scientists and engineers. 
The saptitate also has strong departments of 
search in pure chemistry and in chemical physics. 
€ 34th Annual Report of the organization de- 
bes the investigational accomplishments of 
e departments and of many of the fellowships. 
rature relating to the imstitution and its 
search principles and results is obtainable gratis 
n. request. 
industrial Hygiene Foundation, a non-profit 
aational association of industries, has its head- 
arters at Mellon Institute. It has contributed 
the forward health movement in technology 
ough its numerous services and activities for 
maintenance of manpower. 


‘Metropolitan Museum of Art 


"The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
i 82nd Street, New York 28, was founded in 1870. 
@ present building in Central Park opened to 
public ten years later. Plans for expansion and 
tonstruction, announced in connection with the 
jeum’s 75th anniversary in 1947, call for the 
tion of a new wing to house the Whitney 
eum of American Art, renovation of the exist- 
g building, and reorganization of the collections 
ato five separate units: Ancient Art, Oriental Art, 
European Decorative Arts, American Art, and the 
ure Gallery. 

Reinstallations recently completed in galleries of 
yptian, mediaeval, and renaissance art, and 
Drienta] arms and armor have increased the effec- 

yeness of these displays. 
program of increased service to industry was 
ated with the opening in the Museum of the 
me Institute (formerly the Museum of Cos- 
Art at 18 East 50th Street). The Costume 
tute collection includes some 8,000 articles of 
s of three centuries and reference material in 
old fashion plates, patterns, and sketches 
Paris openings. Study-storages, library facili- 
a classroom, and private rooms for designers 
available to Costume Institute members; 

nging special exhibitions of historic and re- 
onal costume are open to the public. 

1947 the Museum’s Textile Study Room was 
ed to new quarters adjacent to the Costume In- 
te, thus unifying the dress and textile col- 
ons for research purposes. A separate entrance 
at 83rd Street gives direct access to these facilities. 
/ The recently rearranged Egyptian Wing presents 

evitalized, chronological picture of this high- 
developed civilization. Outstanding in the dis- 

y are a mastabeh tomb erected about 4,400 years 
9 for a Theban dignitary named Pery-neb, re- 

it here in its original form; a series of painted 
ary models from the tomb of the 
dee Meket-Re of the XI dynasty 


3 


By 
>: 
" 


Li 
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the Carnarvon Egyptian Collection, an unusu- 
fine pated of small objects presented by Ed- 


antiquities, including a bronze chario’ 
colossal terracottas.— Bo oe 
Various phases of the Museum’s collection of 
Far Eastern art are world-famous in respect to 
extent and quality. The Chinese sculpture, the 
most important unit, includes superb pieces rang- 
ing in date from the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 
220) to the Ming (1368-1644). Especially note- 
worthy are the great Wei dynasty stele dated A.D. 
533-543, a black marble stele of the T’ang dynasty, 
and a small wood figure dated A.D. 1282. A few 
early Chinese bronzes are among the most. cele- 
brated in the world, notably the Chou dynasty 
(1122-256 B.C.) altar set formerly belonging to 
the viceroy, Tuan Fang, and two Buddhist altar- 
pieces of the Wei dynasty (A.D. 386-557) from the 
collection of Mrs. John’ D. Rockefeller, Jr. The 
A. W. Bahr Collection of Chinese paintings was 


acquired in 1947 and places the Museum in the. 


forefront in this field. The Museum’s ear]; 


> Chinese 
Potteries was acquired in 1947 


and places the 


Museum in the forefront in this field. The Mu- 


seum’s early Chinese potteries are one of the most 
brilliant phases of the Far Eastern collection, and 
the later decorated porcelains form a group which 
is surpassed nowhere. The collection of Japanese 
and Korean pottery and porcelain, while not so 


adequately representative group of cloisonné. The 


Bishop Collection of 18th century jades is too well 
known to need comment, and the Museum possesses 
also a few early ceremonial jades. It has also an 
adequately representative group of cloisonné. The 
collection of Chinese textiles of the later periods 
is very rich. The Japanese textile collection is 
steadily gaining in importance and size, and these 
textiles, with’ the collections of lacquers, color 


prints. and sword guards, illustrate the character. 


of Japanese design. 

The decorative arts of the Near East are. also 
well represented in the Museum’s collections. A 
number of Syrian mosque lamps and other pieces 
of enameled glass of the 13th and 14th centuries 
are among the rarest and most precious objects. 
14th century Iranian prayer niche of faience 
mosaic is an outstanding exhibit. The Persian and 


Indian manuscripts and miniature paintings, in- 


cluding those in the Alexander Smith Cochran Col- 
lection, represent some of the greatest names in 


Persian calligraphy and painting from the 15th to / 


the 18th century. The collection of rugs, enriched 
by the gift of James F. Ballard, is especially im- 
portant, representing with characteristic specimens 
the development of rug weaving in the Orient. A 
recent addition to the collection was the ‘‘Anhalt 
Carpet,’’ a 16th century example, one of the finest 
and best-preserved Persian rugs in existence, pre- 
sented by the Samuel H. Kress Foundation in 
1946. Fine specimens of pottery illustrate the 
development of ceramic art in the Near East. 
domed room irom a Jaina temple represents the 
art of woodcarving in India. It is supplemented 
by an extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
jewelry; Indian miniatures of all schools and peri- 
ods, and some remarkable examples of early Indian 
stone carving. ee‘ 

The collection of paintings, including oils, pas- 
tels, and water colors, numbers over 3,000 and 
represents creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch. 
Flemish, German, French, English, and American 
schools. Accessions of the last year include The 
Rape of the Sabine Women by Poussin, Sunrise 
by Claude Lorrain, and The Muse by S. F. B. 
Morse. } 

Among the European masterpieces are two 


Raphaels, some thirty Rembrandts, and important — 


works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, 
Brouwer, Bruegel, Cezanne, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Durer, 
Fra Angelico, Fragonard, Gainsborough, Giorgione. 
Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Hopner, 
Ingres. Lawrence, Manet, Mantegna, Memling, 
Monet, Poussin, Raeburn, Renoir, Reynolds, Ri- 
bera, Robert, Romney, Rubens, Sassetta, Steen. 
Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, Van der Weyden, Van 
Dyck, Van Eyck, Velazquez, Vermeer, Veronese. 
Watteau, and other masters 


American artists of the past who are re- 


sented in the Museum include: Abbey, Allston. - 


Ringham. Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase. 
Coplay, Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, 
Mount, Peale, Ryder, Sargent, Smibert, Stuart, 
Sully, Trumbull, West; and Whistler. 18th _ cen- 
tury portraits are shown in the American Wing. 
A collection of contemporary American Pi ee 
has been caer pee through fun estab- 
lished by George A. Hearn. 

‘Special collections of note include: the Benja- 
min Altman Collection Mer ie! Foie Dutch paint- 
i renaissance decorative arts, 
rie and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis Col- 
lection (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian 
antiquities, and European and Oriental decorative 
arts); the Michael Friedsam Collection (notable 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings and 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O 
Havemeyer Collection (notable for 19th century 


French paintings, 


and Oriental | 


Oriental paintings, and decora- . 
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tive arts and prints); the George Blumenthal Col- 
lection (notable for paintings and decorative arts 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance); the 
Jules S. Bache Collection, which includes master- 
pieces of all the European schools of painting. 

Prints and illustrated books representing the 
history of engraving, etching, woodcutting, and 
lithography are available to the public in the 
Print Study Room. Here may be seen large and 
important groups of prints by such famous artists 
as the Master E. S., Schongauer, Mantegna, Mare- 
antonio, Diirer, Holbein, Rembrandt, Goya, Dau- 
mier, Delacroix, Meryon, Haden, and Whistler. 
The Print Department was established in 1917. It 
possesses modern prints from the Harris Brisbane 
Dick Collection, Rembrandt etchings from the H. 
OQ. Havemeyer Collection and those of George Coe 
Graves and Felix M. Warburg, engravings and 
woodents by Diirer from the collection of Junius 
S. Morgan, Americana from that of Charles Allen 
Munn, the William E. Baillie Collection of_ book 
plates, and primitive woodcuts from the James 
C. McGuire Collection. The history of book illus- 
tration is shown in a special collection. 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son, the late 
J. P. Morgan, is a priceless gathering of the arts 
of Europe from the Early Christian and Merovin- 
gian periods to the end of the 18th century. The 
rarest and most precious section of this collec- 
tion represents the supreme work of the Byzan- 
tine and mediaeval goldsmiths, enamelers, and 
ivory carvers. The enamels form the most rep- 
resentative collection in the world. A series of 
ith century silver plates from Cyprus and Byzan- 
tine enamels originally in the Svenogorodskoi 


_ Collection are especially noteworthy. 


The most comprehensive single group of material 
included in the Pierpont Morgan Collection is 
that brought together by Georges Hoentschel of 
Paris. It consists of two parts: sculpture, furni- 
ture, textiles, ivories, woodwork, and architectural 
fragments of the mediaeval period, chiefly of 
French, Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, and 
Italian origin; and French decorative arts of the 
17th and 18th centuries—furniture, woodwork, 
decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. This 
large collection is augmented by a shop front of 
the Louis XVI period from the Quai Bourbon, 
Paris, and a suite of three Louis XVI rooms from 
the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. 

Among the treasures given to the Museum by J. 
Pierpont Morgan are a set of Gothic tapestries 
picturing the seven Sacraments of the Church; two 
sculptured groups, an Entombment and a Pieta, 
from the Chateau de Biron in southwestern 
France; superb examples of the goldsmith’s craft, 
from the 15th to the 18th century; a unique col- 
jecion: of snuff-boxes, vanity boxes, scent bottles, 
and dance programs, signed by famous jewelers of 
the 18th century; and a large collection of watches, 
representative of the work of the best craftsmen 
in Europe from the 16th to the 19th century. 

In addition to the Pierpont Morgan Collection, 
the Museum possesses extensive collections of 
‘European decorative arts—furniture, textiles and 
tapestries, metalwork, ceramics, and glass—rang- 
ing from the mediaeval to the modern period. 
Among the well-known mediaeval tapestries are 
the King Arthur, the Rose series, the Annuncia- 
tion, the Hector, and others. Notable among the 
later examples are two mid-16th century tapestries 
from a set representing scenes from the History of 
Diana, made for the Chateau d’Anet which be- 
longed to Diane de Poitiers. A set of ten 18th 
century by Sele tae representing months of the year, 
presented by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., are among 
the best produced in the famous Gobelins manu- 
factory. European sculpture from the Early Chris- 
tian period to modern times is well represented. 

The American Wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest, is devoted to American deco- 
rative arts from the 17th through the first quarter 
of the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in 
‘most cases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
prints, and paintings to present the characteristic 
background of our ancestors. The third fioor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first half 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the sec- 
ond half of the 18th century to 1793; the first floor 
from the end of the 18th century through the first 
quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. 

One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
south exterior wall of the wing is the facade of 
the United States Branch Bank, formerly at what 
is now 30-32 Wall Street, built between 1822 and 
1824. An addition to the wing houses the great 
hall from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, 
at Albany, N, Y., and a room from Providence, 
R. I, A comprehensive collection of Pennsylvania 
German decorative arts of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, the gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, is 
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reyes i) 
| | 
displayed in two galleries. In 1941 a Pre-Re 
tionary drawing room, the furnishings of wh 
once used in the Verplanck house in Wall St) 
were given to the Museum by members of t. 
planck family, was installed in the. erican | 

The collection of musical instruments off 
nations, with some 4,000 objects, is the most q 
prehensive assemblage of this kind in the ws 
It includes prehistoric instruments, as well 
those of Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica, and 4 
ica and a section devoted to basic types of in S 
ments, action models, instrument makers’ t 
etc. The Crosby Brown Collection of over 3,000 
amples is supplemented_by the Drexel Colleq 
and later donations. Reconstruction work, | 
in progress, has brought many instruments 
into playing condition. 

The European section, containing about | 
instruments, has been reinstalled to present ac 
prehensive picture of the evolution of mu; 
performance in Europe since the Middle 
Noteworthy are the first pianoforte, built in 
in Florence by Bartolommeo Cristofori (stil) 
playing condition); the earliest known virgE 
built by Johannes Rueckers in Antwerp in 15% 
double harpsichord by Ludovicus Grovvelus, 1 
numerous virginals, among them examples b: 
ome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, , 
others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
century; a rich array of pianoforti, among ti 
a piano by Johann Andreas Stein, Augsburg, J 
and two violins made by Antonius Stradivarius, 3) 
“Francesca”? and! the ‘‘Antonius,’’ dated 1694 ; 
1721 respectively. Renaissance and Baroque insig 
ments, such as cornettos, shawns, recorders, V¥ 
etc., are represented in complete families. 

Other portions of the collection, not on ex 
tion at present, are available to students. 
African section. includes ancient Egyptian ims 
ments, originals and reproductions. Outstano 
in wealth and containing rare specimens are = 
collections of Hindu, Burmese, Chinese, and 2 
anese instruments. The section of instrument; 
the South Sea Islands, Australia, Melanesia, P? 
nesia, and Micronesia is unparalleled. The An 
ican section includes many examples of the ins 
ments of the Indian tribes of the, United 
British Columbia, Alaska, and Greenland. ‘ 
Central America, the West Indies, and Sa 
America are represented by many rare specimay 

The collection of arms and armor includes } 
mor and weapons from Europe and the Oridyy 
The European objects, which in scope and qua: 
rank with those in European national collecti 
date mainly from 1400 to 1800. They include 
works by many of the best-known artist-armo: 
of Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Milan,-and over = 
pieces with historical associations. War eq 
ment; an unusual series of horse armor; en: 
harnesses for tournament, procession, or ¢c 
ceremonies; enriched arms used on state occasis} 
or in the chase are represented in a collectt| 
which contains many noteworthy objects. Ams 
these are the embossed casque signed by Phil 
de Negroli of Milan; the embossed shield of He 
II of France; the embossed and gilded armor ” 
man and horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de Genow 
hac, Grand Master of Artillery of France; f/ 
harnesses from the English Royal Armory" 
Greenwich, all having belonged to privi 
nobles of Elizabeth’s reign; and the chiseled sw 
of Ambrogio di Spinola, famous commander 
chief in the Netherlands. i 
The collection of firearms is comprehe 
showing the development of the various mi 
nisms, as well as every form of enrichment bé 
of barrel and stock. | 
A recently installed gallery of Oriental au 
and armor presents outstanding examples cho. 
from the Museum’s extensive collection of eau 
ment for war and ceremony from China, Japi 
Malaya, India, Persia, and Turkey. The Japane 
section covers the feudal era of Japan from 
12th to the 19th century, with many primitive 
ments antedating the 7th century. Notable a 
the armor and weapons of Turkey, India, 
Persia are the collection of swords and dai 
including blades of watered steel, hilts and blaa 
set with precious and semi-precious stones, ric 
carved jade grips, and pierced and sculptured sti 
hilts. With this collection are exhibited r® 
rg from the Malay Peninsula and Netherlal 

ndia. f 
Hours: 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. weekdays; 1 to 5 p 
Sundays and holidays. Admission free at all tim 5 

For information on The Cloisters, the Museur 
branch in Fort Tryon Park, see The Cloisters, 

3 i 


‘of the socicty, with its varied displays, shows how 


yer articles relating to the state’s history. 
he library of the society contains over 200,000 
Oks, pamphlets and newspaper volumes, and 
Strong in the general field of Americana. It has 
R extensive collection of materials relating to the 
ndinavian elements in the United States; and 
one of the largest collections of genealogical 
biographical publications in the country. 
in the manuscript division may be found a con- 
tly growing body of letters, diaries, and othér 
uments left by men and women who have played 
€ part in making Minnesota. Records of the 
at trade, pioneer life, farming, industry, politics, 
ucation and cultural development touching near- 
miy Every aspect of Minnesota’s history are preserved 
well as records of political parties, business 
ms, churches, clubs, schools, and others. Non- 
urrent state archives are also maintained. 


Mint Museum of Art 


he Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, North Caro- 
ha, is a free education institution founded in 
936 for the purpose of fostering the appreciation 
# the visual arts by means of exhibitions, classes 
mand lectures of high standard. The Museum pro- 
ides, by means of traveling and collected exhibi- 
Hons, 2 varied and comprehensive sampling of the 
cl ative expression from the past and present. The 
pMuseum’s permanent collections are modest, but 
include ‘Portrait of a Man’’ by Francesco Salviatti, 
‘Mother and Child’’ by Francesco Granacci, ‘‘Two 
Martyr Saints’’ by Fungai, ‘‘Madonna and Child 
ey Four. Saints’? by Rudolpho Ghirlandsiro, 
een Charlotte’ by Allan Ramsay, ‘‘Stone House, 
}Old Lyme, Connecticut’’ by Childe Hassom, ‘‘Rosa- 
lie Sully’’ by Thomas Sully, ‘“‘The Golden Hour’’ by 
liam Hart, ‘““Woman in Black’? by John W. 
Alexander and others. 
The Mint Museum building is a rebuilt structure, 
ginally erected in 1835 as the first branch of 
At the time of erection of 
the Southern Appalachian 
gion was the only gold mining territory in the 
ted States. In the historical rooms may be 
Ben preserved equipment from the Mint and Gov- 
fment Assay Office, and Confederate Army relics 
nd equipment. 


Montclair Art Museum 
f The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J.. 


4 


sures, including comprehensive examples from 
four cultural groups of North American In- 
ns; a large collection of American and foreign 
intings, sculptures, and prints; a Sixteenth 
Séntury Dutch clock; various pieces of furniture; 
ly costumes; a Fifteenth Century, illuminated 
ik of the Hours; English. Irish, Scotch, French, 
American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 
The museum offers a permanent Indian exhibi- 
om, changing exhibitions from the permanent 
ections, and monthly assembled exhibitions. 
A full-time, two-year art school is a part of the 
cational program now offered. There are, also, 
tive classes for both adults and children. 


lount Vernon and the Tomb 
' of Washington 


fount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
en miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a 
e tract of land in Northern Virginia which was 
ginally included in a royal grant made to Lord 
yer, who, in 1674, granted five thousand 

to Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. 
division between Spencer and Washington put 

m™ Washington’s son Lawrence in possession of 
Washington half in 1690. Later it became the 
perty of Lawrence Washington’s son Augustine, 
father of George Washington. 

is not known whether the present Mansion 
begun by Augustine Washington as a residence 
his young family or built and first occupied 
“his son Lawrence in 1743, when Lawrence set- 
led at Mount Vernon. renaming the plantation 
nt Vernon in honor of Admiral Vernon under 
hom he had served in the West Indies. Lawrence 
yshington died in 1752 and was succeeded as 
oprietor of Mount Vernon by his half-brother. 


rge Washington. ; s 5 
m (1759) George Washington 

itera. a Me ehe Dandridge Custis 
here he lived 


Revolu 


become | 
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remodeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged and 
developed in accordance with General Washington’s 
own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build~ 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to be~ 
come the first president of the United States, and 
teturned to it after eight years of service. Two 
years later (1799), he died and was buried there. 

The Mount Vernon, mansion and surrounding 
plantation were left ‘to General Washington’s 
nephew, Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him 
bequeathed to his nephew John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington, became the 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb, were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 
Association, founded by Mis$’ Ann Pamela Gun- 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. It is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Virginia and holds Mount 
eae trust for the people of the United 

The Association is pledged to restore the Mansion 
and its surroundings as far as possible to their 
appearance in Washington’s time, and to preserve 
the home and tomb of Washington for future 
generations. The income derived from the entrance 
fee of 25 cents maintains the estate. The organ- 
ization consists of a Regent and Vice Regents 
representing the various states, who serve without 
remuneration. The, regenh is Mrs. Lucien M. 


Hanks. 
Museum of the 


Indian, Heye Foundation 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y.. forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M, Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was built at a cost of $250,000 and $100,000 
for equipment. 

The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under 
suitable conditions to students. Dr. George G. 
Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly half a million specimens, is the di- 
rector. ; 

The museum's sole aim is to gather and preserve 


American 


for students everything useful in illustrating and 


elucidating the anthropology of the aborgines of 


the Western Hemisphere. Fild work has been con- 


stantly pursued in all parts of the New World. 
The publications and monographs are notable. 


Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museum six 


acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on the 
site. Three totem poles and replicas of several types 
of Indian dwellings occupy _a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 


.some 25,000 volumes, complete serial runs of the 
important periodical publications in its field, and 


many thousands of pamphlets, is deposited at the 
new building of Huntington Free Library and 
Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, the Bronx. 


Museum of the American 


Numismatic Society 


The American Numismatic Society was founded 
(1858) but the Museum, at Broadway and 156th 
Street, New York City, in which its extensive col- 
lections are maintained, was not erected until 
1907.. An addition to the building was completed 
(1929). It is the only Museum in the United States 
devoted entirely to numismatics. | 

The Museum is devoted to coins. medals and 
decorations, which furnish the subject matter of 
numismatics. It is concerned with coinage for all 
countries, from its beginnings in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. to bgp cat as well as with its 
antecedent media of currency. 

Naturally, the coinage of the United States is 
given its due prominence in the exhibits. On 
continual display there is 6 type collection of 
coins ara in the -United States from. colonial 
days until the present, inluding the special series 


-of commemorative pieces. Tokens or ‘‘store cards’ 


during the Civil War period 
Half Dollar, the only coin 
States of America, form 
Changing exhibits are 


issued by merchants 
and the Confederate 
struck by the Confederate 
a raat of ae Se 
devote coins 0 e 

, mediaeval and modern Europe, the Orient 
ahd, South America. A special exhibit is devoted 
to forms of currency in use in 


ancient Greeks and Ro- | ; 


regions where 
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primitive economic conditions still prevail and the 
use of coinage has not yet developed. 

Medals, while not used as currency, are associ- 
ated with coins in physical form and method of 
production and possess interest for their historical 
or artistic qualities. In the museum’s collection, 
medals by American sculptors are exceptionally 
well represented. \ 

In the collection of decorations there are badges 
of honor from many countries of the world, rang- 
ing from the mediaeval orders of knighthood to 
medals of military award such as the Victoria Cross 
and the Congressional Medal of Honor. A par- 
ticularly interesting group among the decorations 
are the “Indian Peace Medals,’’ pieces given to 
tribal chiefs by the government to enlist the 
friendship of American Indians. : E 

A library covering every phase of numismatics, 


_ is housed in the museum building. A great con- 


tribution to the advancement of numismatic 
knowledge has been the issuance of publications by 
the Society, its staff and members. 


Museum of Art—University of 
Kansas 


The Thayer Art Collection, in Lawrence, Kans., 
given to the University of Kansas by the late Mrs. 
William B. Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates 
the development of design in textiles, ceramics, 
glassware and costumes. It includes important 
paintings of the American school, Chinese and 
Japanese paintings and Japanese prints of ex- 
ceptional merit. The collection of textiles includes 
examples of Coptic and Byzantine - weavings, 
Venetian embroidery of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, French and Spanish brocades of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Chinese 
tapestries and embroideries, Indian and Persian 
shawls and rugs, Paisley shawls and American 
quilts, counterpanes and embroideries. 


There are paintings by Innes, Murphy, Homer, 
Vedder, Martin, Carlson, Robinson, Henri, Lie, 
Bosboom, Griffith, Noble, Mesdag, and others. _ 

There is a collection of English glass and English 
porcelain, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Burnap. 


Museum of the City of 
New York 


The Museum of the City of New York in Fifth 
Avenue between 103rd and 104th Streets, New York 
9, N. ¥., was incorporated in 1923, to illustrate the 
life and history of the city by means of permanent 
and special exhibitions. Its collections include min- 
iature groups or dioramas, paintings, prints, maps, 
photographs, portraits, miniatures, vehicles, fire 
engines,.ship models, costumes, furniture, silver, 
manuscripts, rare and reference books, theatrical 
and musical memorabilia; military memorabilia, 
and other objects, all relating to the City of New 
York and its history.. 


Its permanent exhibitions include: New York 
from Indian Times to the Federal Period (J. Clar- 
ence Davies Gallery); New York from the In- 
auguration of Washington to the Present (Alt- 
man Foundation Gallery); History of Fires and 
Fire-Fighting; Silver by New York Silversmiths; 
History of the New York Stock Exchange; History 
of Communications; An Old New York Toy Shop; 
A New York Drawing Room of 1800; two rooms 
from the late John D. Rockefeller’s House; period 
costume alcoves showing interiors of 1700, 1740, 
1760, 1830 and 1855; History of New York Military 
Organizations; a History of the Port of New York, 
in collaboration with the Marine Museum of the 
City of New York and the ‘‘Bertha King, Benkard 


-Memorial—Early 18th Century Bedroom.’’ Each 


year on the average of ten special exhibitions are 
arranged which illustrate some particular phase of 
the City’s history such as ‘‘Your New York To- 
morrow—Phases of the Post War Plan’’; ‘‘XIXth 
Century Toy Theatres From the Collection of 
Alfred Lunt’’; ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost? Valentines 
from 1684 to 1941’’; ‘‘We Cover The New Yorker— 
Original Cover Designs of that Magazine with New 
York Subjects,’’ and the Nathan M. Ohrbach Col- 
lection of Paintings of Contemporary New York.” 


The Museum’s Department of New York Icono- 
graphy contains over 50,000 views of New York 
City in various media from the earliest known 
representation (c.1626) to the present. The Theatre 
and Music Collections has a file of New York theatre 
pea from 1775 to the present supplemented 

y play manuscripts, original scene designs, stage 
Bee es and costumes, photographs of scenes 
and players, prints, paintings, posters, playbooks, 
as well as a comprehensive collection of play re- 
views and biographies of stage personalities. The 
Costume Department has about 700 costumes dat- 
ing from 1725 to the present and thousands of 
costume accessories. The Library has over 10,000 
volumes, 50,000 manuscripts and documents. 


volumes on modern art, photography and 
cinema; lending collection of 9,000 slides. 


Museum of Natural History 
. (University of Kansas) 


The Museum of Natural History of the Univers 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., is largely devoted 
the study and display of vertebrate animals. ¥ 
floor of the front entrance hall is covered wy 
a linoleum, which displays in conventionalized fagy 
the “‘tree of vertebrate development.’’ The low 
floor is the Williston-Martin Hall of Fossil Very 
brates. The ‘dioramas and displays are mos 
paleontological material from Kansas, but inel 
some specimens and reproductions of specima 
from localities around the world. This fossil e 
lection contains many type specimens. 

On the first floor there are two exhibits: “?) 
panorama’’ and ‘‘Comanche.’’ The panorama: 
an exhibit, 550 feet long around its outer was 
which presents mammals of North America 
typical attitudes in their natural habitats. It staz 
with the mammals of Alaska at one side am 
continues around with those of Canada and t 
United States to the southernmost species at t 
opposite side. ‘‘Comanche,’’ Captain Keogh’s hor; 
was the lone survivor of Custer’s Last Stand, a 
stands in the place of honor in the center of t 
first floor. 

The mezzanine cases contain a collection 
arrowheads and other artifacts of the Americid 


scenes of the pre-historic Java man, Peking ma 
Neanderthal man, and Cro-Magnon man. Oth 
exhibits contain materials from the Arctic regic 
Australia, and Africa. 

__ The second floor is the ‘‘bird floor.’’ One exhilij 
is made up of the birds of Kansas, and diorama 
present many of the more common birds in th 
natural habitats. 

_The top floor houses the research collections + 
birds,, mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. 


Museum of Natural History 
(University of Oregon) 3 
The Museum of' Natural History is connect 


with the University of Oregon in Eugene, Ore. | 
has collections relating to geology, botany, zoolod 
and anthropology. 

Included in the Condon Museum of Geology 
material from the John Day fossil beds in cent 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accor 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational s 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geologic 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and itl 


The Herbarium has mounted specimens fr 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, with onan 
coe from the eastern states and the Phil 

The University has about 5,000 speci . 
vertebrates available for study, amohe these 2 
ane collection of mounted Oregon birds and bi 
skins. val 


Art 


The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art i: San ! 
F eee ee eae a Rae ten acres A 
e Sangre de i 
miles from Santa Be ilags. 7p were ‘ 
Designed as an interpretation in modern form 4d 
a Navajo ceremonial Hoghan, the building jor 
an integral background for the exhibition of sa 
peepee Ee Well a 4 repository for the myt 
, poetry, sacred lor 

pes ae te) ata aoe Te obiscte Sone 
e Resear Department, the 21 W 
Collections include over 300 gad’ palms tre 


from the originals by various recorders on 

parts of the Navajo Reservation; music 

of approximately 2000 Navajo chants: 
baskets, blankets and si 


useum of New Mexico 


le Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N. M., 
its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
rnors, oldest public building in the United 
estes, built in 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 

TI © exhibits of the Museum are almost entirely 
fpGtined to the Southwest. The Palace proper 

miains’ the archaeological exhibits and a section 
the post-Spanish periods, under the direction of 
ie Historical Scciety of New Mexico. 

A second building, an Art Museum, contains 
etmanent and temporary exhibits of the work of 
Houthwestern artists. 

A third building, the Hall of Ethnology, was 
ed in 1940, illustrating the living Indian of 
Southwest and his cultural attainments. 


‘Museum of Northern Arizona 


Phe Museum of Northern Arizona, situated three 
north of Flagstaff, Ariz., is operated by the 
hern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Inc. 
Museum library contains more than 3,000 
plumes. 
)@xtensive collections of material of the-geology, 
ology, natural history, ethnology and biology 
the area not on exhibit are available for 
earch to qualified students. 
é public exhibits show the development of 
Cultures on the Arizona plateau in time and 
from earliest determined time to present as 
as the integration among contemporary 
es. 


Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago 


he Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago 
TH. is housed in the restored Fine Arts Building 
the Columbian Exposition, and is one of the 
i examples of classical architecture in the 
Id. The Museum was founded by the late Julius 
nwald. More than eight acres of exhibits are 
to the public. These illustrate the theme of 
Museum inscribed around the lofty, central 
pme: ‘‘Science Discerns the Laws of Nature; 
ustry Applies Them to the Needs of Man.’’ 
Stretching away from this central rotunda are 
bit pavilions dedicated to physics, chemistry, 
5, metals, medicine, agriculture, transportation, 
graphic arts and engineering construction. 
sands of industrial organizations and scien- 
groups have cooperated in the installation of 
bits designed to show by lecture-demonstra- 
$ and operating machinery the scientific prin- 
and production methods of industrial 


reinforcing rods, the cobbled streets, the store 
lows brave in the fashions of their time, give 
picture of the atmosphere into which the 
obile was born. A full-sized replica of a 
mm farm depicts the effect of mechanization 
‘iculture. 
robot ‘“‘Oscar’’ teaches the need for both 
New exhibits on sound, the spectrum, and 
o give a complete story of sound transmission. 
Vleet Your Fleet’’ features radar and permits 
ors to see in the radarscopes the patterns 
d by shipping and aviation in the Chicago 


smobile industry is in process. Other exhibits 
Q Sondtriction, to be opened in 1947 show a 
ing laboratory for consumer goods, the progress 
man life, the fights against polio and cancer, 
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region of North America. It is entirely devoted to 
research undertakin 18 - 
hibit hai gs and does not have any ex 

© groups of animals with which it is concerned 
sre the mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibians. 
The large and continually growing collection to- 
ee 1947, 260,000 specimens, 241,749 catalogue 


National Academy of Design 


National Academy of Design is the oldest or- 
ganization in the United States with a membership 
composed exclusively of artists. It was established 
in 1825 and incorporated in 1828, to cultivate and 
extend the fine arts. The Academy’s first president 
and founder was Samuel Finley Breeze Morse, 
portrait painter and inventor of the telegraph. 

The present membership of the Academy, com- 
prising painters, sculptors, architects, workers in 
the graphic arts and aquarellists is divided into 
two groups. Associates and Academicians. When 
an artist is elected an Associate of the Academy 
he presents the society with a diploma portrait: 
when an Associate is elected an Academician, he 
presents the Academy with one of his own works 
of art. Through this qualification procedure, the 
Acadamy has accumulated an extremely valuable 
art collection which stands as a record of the 
Progress and development of American art and 
architecture. Women as well as men are eligible 
Eas which is limited to professional 

ists. 

The National Academy acts as trustee for the 
Ranger Fund and the Abbey Fund, both of which 
are used to finance scholarships, awards, and pur- 
chases of works of art for donation to other public 
institutions, It also maintains a free school where 
painting, sculpture, drawing and mural composition 
are taught. Hobart Nichols is president of the 
Academy and John Taylor Arms first vice-presi- 
ee eae 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., was established by Congress, ap- 
proved by President Abraham Lincoln (March 3, 
1863). The act of incorporation specifies that 
“* |. . the Academy shall, whenever called upon 
by any department of the Government, investigate, 
examine, experiment, and report upon any subject 
of science or art, the actual expense of such in- 
vestigations, examinations, experiments, and re- 
ports to be paid from appropriations which may 
be made for the purpose, but the Academy shall 
receive no compensation whatever for any services 
to the Government of the United States.’’ Since 
the time of its establishment the Academy has 
acted as official adviser of the Government on a 
wide variety of questions. 


organized (1916) by the National Academy of 
Sciences. Its organization was requested by Presi- 
dent Wilson as a measure of national preparedness. 
The National Research Council was perpetuated by 
the National Academy of Sciences (April 29, 1919) 
in response to President Wilson’s further request. 
The Council is an organization which, while clearly 
recognizing the indispensable value of independent 
investigations, helps to integrate the work of 
individual scientists and assists in coordinating in 
some measure scientific attacks upon large problems 
in_ the fields of scientific inquiry. 

The Academy and the Council have been active 
since their establishment in time of peace and in 
the major wars in which the United States has 
been engaged. 

The National Science Fund was established by 
the Academy in April, 1941 to advise donors to 
science so that as far as possible their funds will 
be conserved and expended wisely and fruitfully. 

In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
building for the Academy and its agent, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the income from the 
remainder tobe used for the general maintenance 
of the Academy building and the Research Council. 


National Archives 


Established in 1934, the National Archives is, 
in effect, the records office of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It gives advice and assistance to Federal 
agencies on their records problems, appraises their 
noncurrent records, reports to Congress those that 
should be disposed of as of no further use, and 
preserves and services those of enduring value so 
that this recorded experience of the Nation may be 
available to the Government and the people. 

There are now about 800,000 cubic feet of 
records in the National Archives Building, which 
is near the apex of the ‘‘Federal Triangle’ in 
Washington and is one of the finest structures of 
its kind in the world. These records range in date 


|from the Revolutionary War through World War 


II ‘and include about 200,000 sound recordings, 
500,000 maps and charts, 1,300,000 photographic 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL was . 


ee a ae 
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items, and 40,000 reels of motion-picture film. 
They constitute an invaluable source of iniorma- 
tion about the Government and the people of 
the United States. Selected documents, such as 
the surrender papers that mark the close of World 
War II, are always on display in the Exhibition 
Hall, and, with very few exceptions, all the records 
are available for use by officials, scholars, and the 
general public. - 

The National Archives also acts as the registry 
office of the Government. Current proclamations, 
orders, and regulations are filed with the Division 
of the Federal Register and those having general 
applicability and legal effect are published in the 
daily Federal Register. 


National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the 
area bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution 
Avenue, Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the 
Mall in Washington 25, D. C., was ‘established 
by Act of Congress of March 25, 1937, and inaugu- 
rated March 17, 1941. The National Gallery is a 
bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Melion. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David-.K. E. 
Bruce, Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. Following the death of Mr. 
Pope the building was carried to completion by 
his associates. - 

The building is one of the largest marble struc- 
tures in the world, 785 feet in length and. built in 
a dignified and simple classical style. The ex- 
terior walls are of rose-white marble. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 


‘is the rotunda, covered with.a coffered dome sup- 


ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the Park of Versailles. 
eee of plants and flowers are rotated during 

e year. 

The style of the exhibition galleries is varied 
according to the type or school of art shown. 


Plaster walls with travertine trim are used for the 


early Italian rooms. Damask wall coverings with 
travertine trim are used for the later Italian 
paintings. Later Flemish and Dutch masters are 
shown against oak panelling. Eighteenth Century 
French, English, and“American paintings are shown 


against wood panelling painted in colors ranging 


from light ash green to white. 

The~principal collections of art comprise over 
1,000 paintings and pieces of sculpture. In addition 
to providing the building, Mr. Mellon also gave his 
collection, consisting of 127 paintings and 26 pieces 
of sculpture, the latter largely from the Dreyfus 
Collection. These paintings cover the various 
European schools from the 13th Century to the 
18th, and include such masterpieces as Raphael's 
“Alba Madonna,” ‘The Niccolini-Cowper Ma- 
donna,’’ and ‘‘Saint George and the Dragon’’; Van 
Eyck’s “‘Annunciation’’; Botticelli’s ‘‘Adoration of 
the Magi’’; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
‘Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in 
Leningrad. 

In giving the building and his collection for the 
National Gallery Mr. Mellon expressed the hope 
that others would contribute works of art of a 
similar standard of quality for the benefit of the 
public and as a lasting contribution to the cultural 
advancement of the Nation. 

The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
after Mellon’s death was that of Samuel H. Kress 
of New York. This collection of Italian art, one 
of the most complete ever amassed by a single in- 
dividual, contains 551-paintings and 54 pieces of 
sculpture. Included in the Kress Collection are 


‘such masterpieces as ‘‘The Calling of Peter and 


Andrew”’ from Duccio’s ‘“‘Maesta’’; a Madonna by 
Giotto, formerly in the Goldman Collection, and 
Giorgione’s ‘‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’’ from 
the collection of Viscount Allendale. Other famous 
paintings in the Kress Collection are Raphael’s 
portrait of Bindo Altoviti, and nine pictures by 
Giovanni Bellini. 

The Trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust have also presented to the 
Gallery 63 American paintings, including the 
famous Vaughan ‘‘Washington’’ by Gilbert Stuart 
and ‘The Washington Family’’ by Edward Savage. 
A group of American paintings from the Chester 
Dale Collection has also been given to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. Other paintings given by 


Chester Dale include notable masterpieces by Tin- 


toretto, El Greco, Rubens, Zurbaran, Bou 
Drouais and Chardin. ‘Loaned from - the meric 
collection are works by David, Delacroix; Gourbet. 
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~Bologna, Laurana, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea / 


Manet, Degas, Cezanne, Renoir and other 
of nineteenth-century French painting. 
In 1942, Joseph E. Widener gave the 
Widener Collection in memory of his father, 
A. B. Widener. The collection contains more > 
cne hundred paintings, including fourteen 1} 
brandts, two Vermeers, seven Van Dycks, Belt 
“Feast of the Gods,’’ and Raphael’s “‘Small | 
per Madonna.”’:The gift also includes outstan 
Renaissance and French sculpture and exan 
of the decorative arts. 

In 1943, Lessing J. Rosenwald gave his 
brated collection of over 10,000 prints and draw 
containing superb impressions of all the 
masters of the graphic arts.. The print colle 
has also been supplemented by gifts of prints } 
Miss Ellen T. BuJlard, Miss Elisabeth Acheliss 
and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, Mrs. Walter B. Ji 
Mrs. “Addie Burr Clark, Mr. George Mats 
Adams and several anonymous donors. 

The print collection now contains more | 
14,000 items. Among the artists representec 
Altdorfer, Baldung, Blake, Jacopo de’ Bam: 
Brueghel, Canaletto, Durer, Duvet, Goya, Ing 
Lucas van Leyden, Mantegna, Meryon, Nan 
Piranesi, Raimondi, Rembrandt, Schongz 
Turner, Whistler, and the Hausbuchmeister, | 

The National Gallery of Art is open to the pay 
every day in the year except Christmas Days 
New Year’s Day from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on W 
days, and from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Sune 
There is no charge for admission. Copying iss 
mitted upon application for permission during) 
hours the Gallery is open, except on Satur 
Sundays and legal holidays. 

Special tours of the Gallery’s Collection 
given daily, and lectures in the auditorium 
a week. Free concerts are given Sunday evet' 
in the East Garden Court. Groups of visitors ¥ 
ing to have the service of a staff member f 
tour of the building may make an appoint 
one week in advance. 


MELLON COLLECTION 
Paintings 

American School—Copley, Savage, Stuart, T 
bull, West, Ryder. 

British School—Constable, Gainsborough, 1 
rence, Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner. . 

Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbe 
Maes, Mor, Metsu, Rembrandt, Terborch, Verr 

Flemish School—David, Van Eyck, Mem 
Rubens, Van Dyck, van der Weyden. 
French School—Chardin, Lancret. ' 
German School—Diirer (or Duerer), Holbeir: 
Younger. 

Italian Schools—Fra Angelico, Antonello da : 
sina, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Cimabue, Du 
Filippino -Lippi, Masaccio, Masolino, Peru) 
Raphael, Titian, Veronese. 

Spanish School—Goya, El Greco, Velazquez 


Sculpture ; 
French School—Clodion, Legros. 
Italian Schools—Agostino di Duecio, Ams 
Desiderio_da Settignano, Donatello, Gioy 


Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, Jacopo Sansov 

Verrocchio. | 

KRESS COLLECTION 
aintin 


P: gs. | 
Italian School: Francesco di Giorgio, Sin 
Martini, Piero della Francesca, Salvator Rosa, 
norelli, Fra Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Bai 
vinetti, Bartolommeo Veneto, Giovanni and 
Bellini, Bordone, Botticelli, Canaletto, Ca 
Catena, Cima, Correggio, Cossa, Crivelli, 
Domenico Veneziano, Duccio, Gentile da Fabr: “4 
Giorgione, Giotto, Giovanni di Paolo, Guu 
Filippino and Filippo Lippi, Pietro Longhi, P 
Lorenzetti, Lotto, Luini, Magnasco, Mantes 
Masolino, Moroni, Panini, Perugino, Piero di) 
simo, Pintoricchio, Pontormo, Raphael, Rok 
Rotari, Salviati, Sassetta, Sodoma, Tiepolo, T: 
retto, Titian, Veronese, Verrocchio. 

French School: Boucher, Chardin, Drouais, 
gonard, Greuze, Ingres, Largilliere, Lorrain, Pe 
Poussin, Rigaud, Vigee-Lebrun, Watteau. | 
Spanish School: El Greco. | 

, 


Sculpture 
Amadeo, Benedetto da Maiano, Civitale 
derio da Settignano, Pietro Lombardo, M 
Fiesole, Andrea della Robbia, Antonio Ros 
Tino di Camaino, Verrocchio, Vittoria, B 
Pilon, Coysevox, Carpeaux, Ghiberti, Mic! 
Luca della Robbia, Jacopo della Quercia, Rie 


schneider. 
WIDENER COLLECTION — 4 
intin, f 


Pal gs 
British School—Constable,. Gainsborough, F 
ner; Raeburn, Reynolds, Romney, Turner, _ ] 
Dutch School—Cuyp, Frans Hals, Hobbe 
Rembrandt, Ruisdael, Vermeer. 4 
Van Dye = 
rea 


Flemish School—David, Rubens, 

Italian Schools—Giovanni Bellini, Bro! 
drea del Castagno, Benozzo Gozzoli, -Lo: 
Credi, Andrea Mantegna, G, B. Moroni 
de’ Landi, Ambrogio de’ Predis, Raphae 


aon, 6 ee ee ee 
2 T- . 
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sh School—El Greco, Murillo. 
ch School—Corot, Manet, Degas, Renoir. 


7 Sculpture 
neh School—Clodion, 
; Saly. 

alian Schools—Benedetto da Maiano. Ben- 
uto Cellini, Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello, 
hovanni eee Mino da Fiesole, Luca della 
pbia, Rossellino, Jacopo Sansovino. 


ational Gallery of Canada 


‘The National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa was 
yunded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor- 
eral of Canada, and was organized in its 
sent form under a Board of Trustees in 1913. 
purposes are: the building up of a representa- 
collection of the art of all periods and ‘‘gen- 
the encouragement and cultivation of cor- 
t ce taste and Canadian public interest in 
e arts.”’ 


Falconet. Houdon, 


Spanish—El Greco, 

era, Murillo, Goya; French—Poussin, Claude, 

d, Chardin, Perroneau, Corot (2). Millet. 

judin, Cottet, Courbet, Daumier, Degas. Monet 

Pissarro (3), Sisley, Cezanne (2): British— 

h Century Primitive, Hans Eworth, Lely, Ho- 
irth, Kneller, Ramsay, Reynolds (3), 


: Leighton, 
N With the recent gift of the Massey 
oundation the National Gallery now has one of 
> most important collections of contemporary 
ish painting in America. 
he National Gallery is the custodian of the 
Canadian War Memorials Collection. 1914-1918. 
co mprising more than 1000 works, mainly by Can- 
and British artists; and is in charge of the 
done by the official Canadian war artists in 
conflict just ended. 
The ‘Department of Prints and Drawings con- 
some fine examples of the Italian, Neth- 
nds, German, French and English schools 
engraving from their beginnings to present 
iS, and drawings and watercolors by various 
ters of the same schools, including such ar- 
as Raphael, Bassano, the Carracci, Tiepolo. 
Brueghel, Elsheimer, Goya, Claude, Watteau. 
mier, and Rowlandson. 
velling exhibitions of contemporary Canadian, 
ish, American and other art are organized ty 
e National Gallery for circulation throughout the 
minion; and exhibitions of Canadian art for 
ving abroad. Color reproductions and other 


ications are issued and widely distributed. 


ational Geographic Society 


pared by Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President) 


hy for the layman, that ifs membershin exceeds 
,000, its researches and expeditions range to 
> ends of the earth, and its dissemination of 
aphic and other scientific knowledge extends 
to. all countries of the world. 
: e Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
pening up that territory. It supported Peary 
s expeditions that culminated in the attain- 
it of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
nland, with the United States Navy cooperat- 
* through which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the 
northern fiying experience that carried him to 
of the earth’s Poles. It cooperated and con- 
pee eeniely % ee Expedi- 
and assig scientific observers. 
a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. 


the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito 
aco Canyon, N. M., was unearthed and 
ed. Other expeditions based on the work 
eblo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew E. Douglass, 
ulated a tree-ring calendar which extends the 
nology of the southwestern United States back 


National Parks and conservation. At a cost of 
$100,000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- 
ment 2.239 acres of the finest giant sequoia and red 
and yellow pine within the Sequoia National Park. 

During the summer of 1930 the National Geo- 
Feophio Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
ogical Expedition to Bering Sea, under the 
leadership of Dr. H. B. Collins, Jr., excavated 
mounds near Cape Prince of Wales, discovering 
the first site of the old Eskimo “Thule Culture” 
found in Alaska, confirming that this culture 
spread eastward from Alaska, 

in 1934, the Society in cooperation with the New 
York Zoological Society made a series of deep sea 
explorations off Nonsuch Island, Bermuda, under 
the leadership of Dr. William Beebe. A world 
record depth of 3,028 feet was attained. 

In 1934 the Society and the United States Army 
Air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 
South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
constructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 
feet. On Nov. 11, 1935, Major A. W. Stevens (now 
Lt. Col., Ret.), and Major O. A. Anderson eo 
Major Gen.), piloted Explorer II, with a capacity 
Ea gs ay feet greater, to a record height of 
(2, eet. 

In 1938, Bradford Washburn discovered in Alaska 
and Yukon one of the world’s largest ice fields 
and glacial systems outside the polar regions, 

Matthew W. Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Veracruz, Mexico, Jan. 16, 
1939, discovered the oldest dated work of man in 
the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva- 
lent to Nov. 4, 291 B. C, (Spinden correlation). 
In 1940, an expedition to Tabasco unearthed at 
La Venta an ancient ceremonial center. Five 
colossal basalt sculptured human heads, each 
weighing more than 15 tons, were uncovered. In 
addition, the excavators brought to light a number 


score of monuments, among them some of the 
finest examples of stone carving discovered in the 
Americas. 

In 1941, in Veracruz State, a cache of more than 
700 jade objects was found. At the La Venta-site 
in Tabasco, in 1943, numerous other jade objects 
were unearthed, some carved from emerald green 
gem jade, the first jade of such high quality ever 
found in the Americas. 

The 1945-46 expeditions worked near San Lor- 
enzo, Veracruz State, at a third ceremonial center 
exemplifying the civilization which Dr. Stirling has 
named the ‘‘La Venta Culture.’’ Other colossal 
sculptured heads, altars, a 
found, their workmanship indicating that at San 
ee the culture reached its highest develop- 
ment. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lyman J. Briggs 
the National Geographic “Society, the Army Air 
Forces, and the Bartol Research Foundation co- 
operated in the summer of 1946 in researches on 
the variation of cosmic ray intensity at various 
altitudes over a range of latitude extending from 
58 degrees North Latitude to 20 degrees South 


| of massive fiat-topped carved stone altars and a © 


r 


and monuments were 


Latitude. An apparatus consisting of multiple © 


banks of Geiger counters was flown in a specially 
equipped B-29 airplane over the 4,800-mile course 
at altitudes of 5,000, 15,000, 25,000 and 33,000 feet. 


A joint expedition of the National Georgraphic _ 


Society and the U. S. Army Air Forces observed 
the total solar eclipse of May 20, 1947 from a base 
camp near Bocaiuva, Brazil, approximately 400 
miles north of Rio de Janeiro. Participating were 
scientists from the National Bureau of Standards, 
Yerkes Observatory, Lick Observatory, Georgetown 
Observatory, and the U. S. Naval Research Labora~ 
tory. The expedition was under the leadership of 
Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Chairman of the Research 
Committee of the Society. The many tons of 
instruments set up at the site and the personnel 
of the expedition were transported by air from 
the United States by the Army Air Forces. The 
expedition obtained a large number of photographs 
of the mg and the corona including al 
hotographic ; 
tne sun which will be made the basis for cdlcula- 
tions to test the Einstein ‘‘Shift’’ Theory. } 

Studies of the ocean bottom along the Mid- 
Atlantic Ridge were conducted in 1947 by, a joint 
expedition of the National Geographic Society, the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution and Colum- 
bia University under the leadership of Dr, Maurice 
Ewing. 

In Sts work of diffusing geographic knowledge, 
the Society relies principally oa its publication. the 
National Geographic Magazine, which is sent to 
every member. For the benefit of specialists, The 
Society has published monographs giving the 
technical results of expeditions. These supplement 
the popular narratives in The Magazine. 

The Society maintains a Cartographic Division 
whieh compiles maps, of a ere maps are drawn, 

ther major regions, ese wn, 
ones at distributed by the. Society to 
n 


bl: . 
Ts entire membership. 


conformity with the 


studies of star fields near the limb of — 
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analysis of the late President Franklin D, Roose- 
yelt that this is “warfare in terms of every conti- 
nent, every island, every sea, every air-lane in the 
world,” the Society shaped the maps which it 
published from the beginning of the war so as 
to make it possible for experts as well as the 
general public easily to follow the global military 


] 
es 
} 

‘ 

é 

j 

\ 
K 


- operations. A number of maps were prepared 
i in close cooperation with American’ military 
authorities to incorporate features especially 


useful to the Army, Navy and Air Forces. More 

than a million copies of maps of the war theaters 
‘ and other large areas were supplied to War, 
ia Navy, State, and other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. S 

The Headquarters of the National Geographic 

Society in Washington contains galleries for the 
exhibition of enlarged photographs taken by its 
specialists in all parts of the world. The Society 
maintains a geographic library of 18,000 volumes, 
enriched with such collections. as the Arctic and 
Antarctic literature gathered by the late Maj. Gen. 
es A. W. Greely. 
i The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
‘ Meda! for outstanding achievements in the field of 
) __— géography to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackle- 
i ton, Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, And- 
3 rews, Ann Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, 
3 , Ann Mi Lindbergh, St And 
ss Ellsworth and Gen. Arnolg, It also awarded special 
i gold medals to Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eck- 
be ener; Byrd, Amelia Earhart, and Thomas C. 
: 
i 


Poulter, and a gold medal to Floyd Bennett. 

The officers of the Society are: President and 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and 
Associate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secre- 
tary, Thomas W. McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V. 
Fleming; Committee on Research, Chairman, Ly- 
man J. Briggs; Vice Chairman, Alexander Wet- 
more. 


_ National Statuary Hall 


The National Statuary Hall, formerly the Hall 
of the United States House of Representatives 
in the Capitol in Washington, was established by 
Congress (July 2, 1864) and contains the following: 


Alabama — Gen. Joe Mississippi — Jefferson 
Wheeler. avis. ~ 
Arkansas—Uriah M. Missouri—Thomas H. 
Rose. | Benton. 

Arizona—John Camp- Nebraska — William 


bell Greenway. 


5 California — Junipero | 2°@"ings Bryan. 


New Hampshire—Dan- 


erra. ; 
Connecticut — Roger | ie! Webster. 


Sherman. had Jersey—Richard 
“¥, c ockton. 
ree aesar Rod New York—Robert R. 


Livingston. 
North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 
Ohio—William Allen, 


Florida—John Gorrie, 
Georgia—Alexander H,. 


tephens. — 
A idaho — George L, 


oup. Oklahoma—Sequoyah. 
Illinois — Frances BE, | _ Pennsylvania — Robert 
illard, ae 
Indiana — Gen. L hode Island — 
Wallace. °W | williams. ete 
Towa—S. J. Kirkwood, South Dakota — Gen- 
Kansas — John  J.| eral Wm. Henry Harri- 
Ingalls. son Beadle. 
Kentucky — Henry South Carolina—John 
. Clay. C. Calhoun. 
Louisiana—Huey Pierce Tennessee — John 
i Sevier. : 


Maine — Hannibal 


‘Hamlin, ease ouston: 
Maryland — ermont—Ethan Allen. 
carroll. eusries Virginia — Robert E. 
fr: Massachusetts —| Lee. 
_ Samuel Adams. West Virginia—Francis 
Michigan—Lewis Cass, | H. Pierpont. 


. .,Minnesota—Henry M.|  Wisconsin—Robert M. 
ce, LaFollette. 


LOCATIONS OF STATUES OTHER THAN 
; IN STATUARY HALL 


- M. Curry. Arkansas— 
California—Thomas Starr King. 
Ee. emce poo 
i owa—James Harlan. 
Kansas—George W. Glick. Masadohusetis— John 
Winthrop. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 
sissippi—James Z. George. Missouri—Francis P, 
| Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 
“Weg Roary. grorsh Carolina —Chatlos B. 
‘ nt—Jaco ‘ = 
ginia—John E. Kenna. hit Pa on bec 
In the Rotunda are: Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
_ Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. Virginia—George 
Mines all Vestibul 
a ie Sm estibule North of _Stat 
‘are: New York—George Clinton. Cohnwvivaniee 
J. P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Austin 
 : ee ee aE ae conting the on Siar ekte Court 
; re; ew Hampshire—John Stark. 
_ Island—Nathanael Greene, naa 
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are: Delaware—J 
Crawford W. 
Maryland—J 


Connecticu Y 
Sou 
Ro; 


In the Senate Connection 
M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. 
Kentucky—Ephraim McDowell. 
Hanson. ¥ 

In the House Connection are: 2 
Jonathan Trumbull. Maine—William King. 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will 
ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 


New England Museum of 


Natural History 


The New England Museum of Natural Histop 
was founded in 1830 by the Boston Society ¢ 
Natutal History in Boston, Mass., has excellext} 
exhibits.and extensive collections of all the anima 
and plant life of the New England States. TH 
Museum's library is one of the finest in the easter 
United States. The Museum is temporarily close 
while a new building is being constructed. 

The temporary address is 109 Chestnut Stree 
Boston. 


New Hampshire Historical | 
Society 


The New Hampshire Historical Society was 0) 
ganized in 1823 to ‘‘collect, preserve, and cons 
municate historical knowledge.’’ It maintains jj 
Concord, N. H., a library building and a museum 
building. The library contains some 60,000 -vo2 
umes, pamphlets, and manuscripts, state paper® 
maps and documents relating to early New Hamp 
shire records, a nearly complete ftle of Nes 
Hampshire newspapers up to 1900, an extensiw 
genealogical section and a portrait gallery ang 
auditorium. , | 

Displayed in the Society’s gallery are portrait 
painted in Concord by Samuel _F. B. Morse, Ing 
ventor of the telegraph, besides the originals ¢ 
“The Death of Lincoln’? by Alonzo Chappel, ang 
“The Battle of Gettysburg’ by James Walker, bot 
composites designed by John B. Bachelder. He! 
also are original paintings or authentic reproduc 
tions of New Hampshire notables, including thos 
of Daniel Webster, Ebenezer and Abigail Webste: 
his parents: Dudley Leavitt, almanac publishen 
John Wheelwright, founder of Exeter; Lewis Downi 
ing, maker of the Concord coach; Josiah Bartlet 
by Trumbull, and many others. The painting 
“Crawford Notch’? by Thomas Hill was the gift bé 
popular subscription. 

The Society displays two Eevee Wa 
flags of the Second New Hampshire Regiment, Cons 
tinental Army, which were captured by the Britisis| 
at Fort Anne, New York, in 1777. Exhibited her 
also are collections of New Hampshire-made glass' 
ware and silver, the Durgin Collection of histori 
china, silver and pewter services from New Ha: : 
shire churches, miniatures, paper money, and 
Daniel Webster, General Stark, and Presiden 
Pierce Collections. : 


New York Botanical Garden | 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 23% 
acres of diversified land in the northern ana 
western parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx Riveril 
with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its naturg 
features. Along the banks of the river is the 
Ponies Grove, containing more than 3,000 native 
Tees. 

The museum includes a herbarium of more thai 
2,225,000 pressed plant specimens; a_ reference 
library of more than 50,000 bound volumes ancd 
150,000 pamphlets, comprising the country’s largests| 
combined library on botany and_ horticulture: 
display of the important economic plants of the 
world; and fossil plants, the ancient ancestors off 
the plants now living. There also is a collection offi 
historic microscopes. i 
n the museum building are the offices and 1 
oratories where members of the scientific staff con— 
duct their research on the classification of plants 
of the world, on plant breeding, plant diseases andi 
their control, and medicinal plants, including fungif. 
which produce powerful antibiotic substances re- 
sembune pepieulin, ! 

free lectures and movies on Saturday afternoons,, 
October to May, broadcasts, monthly affairs cae 
members, and comprehensive programs, open tow 
the public, on special plant groups such as roses! 
and chrysanthemums, are among the Garden’ss 
regular events, announcements of which are mailed 
free upon request. al 

The Botanical Garden offers courses of st 
for amateur and professional gardeners, "t 
ot a eel Nee and for other: 
who are interested in plan e and the 4 
and literature of gardening. ni) 

thousands ¢ 


| 
| 
he 


e main conservatories house 
tender plants from more southern climes, — b 
Floral Display House, also the TsGelnad) ‘lo 
Garden, there is a continuous show from Novem 
through May. The Tropical Rain Forest, na 
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> plantings of begonias, aroids, aquatics, tropi- 

erns and of cacti and other succulent plauts 
e Old and New Worlds, as well as the collec- 

s of living plants that are useful to man, are 
ontinuous display the year around. 


ie New-York Historical Society 


he New-York Historical Society, founded in 
4, has occupied since 1908 the building at 170 
ntral Park West between 76th and 77th Streets, 
w York 24, N. Y. The society maintains a 
ary, museum and gallery of art. The library 
tains 300,000 volumes and large collections of 
Jamphilets, newspapers, prints, Maps and manu- 
Scripts, relating to American history in general 
and New York history in particular. The library 
Also includes rare Americana, early American 
Setry, genealogy, and Latin Americana. 
'The first newspaper printed in New York City 
the New York Gazette, established in 1725 by 
eee woe the Facial ea the Colony 
’ ew York. e society's file of this paper begins 
with 1730. Sets 
Here are to be found, also, a complete file of 
lew York City Directories from the first one 
nted in 1786; an unusual collection of genea- 
ical material; and an excellent local history 
tion covering every state in the Union. The 
fManuscripts include the Horatio Gates, James 
Duane, Rufus King, Albert Gallatin, James 
sander, John Lamb, William Alexander, General 
Steuben, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and 
George Washington letters. They comprise 
of the finest assemblage of documents in exis- 
e Telating to the American side-of the Revo- 
Wtionary War. 
Also of importance are the original articles of 
goyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
han Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
arles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
mn to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
vernor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
New York; the correspondence of the American 
ur Co. with its Western posts; and the manu- 
ipts of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph 
The old New York prints cover the period from 
® earliest view of the city, published in 1651, to 
dern times, and includes the Burgis view of 
city, 1717, of which only one other copy is 
lown; the Maverick view of Wall Street, about 
34. and the Tiebout engraving of the City Hall 
} Wall Street. 
+ The maps include the James Lyne survey of the 
y in 1731, published by William Bradford—the 
tf engraved map of the city published—one of 
known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1755. 
org Aaa of 1767, and the Commissioner’s 
Po f 
he Landauer Business History Collection com- 
es letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, 
ters and other ephemeral material relating to 
fommercial products and supplies a comprehensive 
Source for American business, industrial and ad- 
¥ertising history. 
: local relics the Beekman family coach, used 
Before the Revolutionary War, in this city, may be 
ntioned, as well as the remains of the famous 
estrian statue of King George III, and the 
e of William Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), 
pion of the American cause in Parliament: 
original furniture of Federal Hall, where 
shington was inaugurated first President, and 
almost complete collection of the John Rogers 
er groups with 35 of the original bronzes. 
collection of early American decorative arts 
d household utensils numbering several thousand 
s is on display. { 
he Gallery of Art now numbers more than 1,700 
ntings, including old masters. 1,200 of the 
intings are American portraits by such artists 
Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert Stuart, John 
Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. Durand, Johp 
Wesley Jarvis, and many others. ¢ 
he Society also possesses the original water 
or drawings made by John James Audubon for 
s “Birds of America’’—467 beautifully executed 


ures. 
ore than two dozen carriages of the 19th cen- 
which were formerly used in New York City 
exhibited here, as are relics of the old Volun- 
Fire Department. 
‘he Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
¢ maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
style of a sailing vessel, from the ‘‘cabin” of 
ich views of the New York skyline may be 
as it appeared at various times in its history. 
The Naval History collection is an outstanding 
ering of relics, manuscripts, books and prints 
lating to the American Nayy from 1775 to modern 


|across from Washington Park, 


New York Museum of Science 
and Industry 


Outstanding among the attractions at Rocke- 
feller Center is the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry located at the Avenue of the Americas 3 
(6th Ave.) entrance of the R.C.A. Building. Here : 
the developments of science and industry are pre- " 
sented which have shapéd our industrial civiliza- 
tion. They are shown in a fascinating panorama of 
exhibits which the ordinary layman can readily 
understand, and many of which he can operate 
himself, in animated models, vivid dioramas and ; 
ingenious push button displays. 

The visitor interested in railroad models can 
operate, by pressing buttons, everything in rail- 
roading, from the early De Witt Clinton up to the ; 
giant mogul engines of today. In the Marine Sec- 
tion can be seen models dating from the first 4 
U.S.S. Cabot to the present day baby fiat-top. ~ 

In the Electrotechnology section there isa com- ~~ 
prehensive presentation of the development of elec- 
tricity, as the’servant of mankind. Starting with i 
Faracday’s experiments in magnetism, a series of ~~ 
operating exhibits shows the progessive steps 
in development which are the basis of today’s 
myriad uses of electricity. j 
_ in addition to being able to hear one’s own voice 
in the Communications Section, the story of tele- 
phone communication is shown. Dating back to 
the earliest devices used in communication, the 
exhibit includes a visitor operated dial system 
showing the many mechanical operations required 
to “‘put through”’ a local telephone call in metro- 
politan areas. : A 

Among other exhibits are the mechanical boards 
showing through. the use of operating models, the 
transmission of power. Here, the visitor can press 
push buttons which operate the several panels 
consisting of various type gears, lifting devices, 
pulleys and scores of other mechanisms. 

Numerous other exhibits include mechanics, 
power, optics, aviation and transportation. There 
are also many animated presentations describing 
the achievements of the industrial world in war- 
time as weil as those giving a glimpse of the world 
we a be expected to live in after the reconvers 
period. 


New York State Museum 


The New York State Museum had its origin in 
the materials gathered by the Geologi and 
Natural History Survey of the State of New York 
begun in 1836. In 1845 these materials, consti- 
tuting the State Cabinets of Natural History were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York. 
In 1870, the State Legislature established the New 
York Staite Museum of Natural History, under 
supervision of the Board of Regents. Today the 
State Museum occupies the entire fifth floor of 
the State Education Building adjacent to the ~ 
State Capitol in Albany. It is the custodian of 
all State owned property appropriate to a general 
museum which is not placed in other custody by 
specific law. : H) 

The extensive collections of the State Museum 
are grouped by subject matter under the headings 
of Geology and Mineralogy, Paleontology, Zoology. 
Entomology, Botany, Indian Archaeology 
Ethnology, History and Industry, and Fine Arts. 
Its most important collections are those in the 
fields of geology and biology. These contain basic 
scientific source materials, including many hun- 
dreds of type specimens assembled by such pioneer ~ 
scientists. as James Hall, paleontologist, James A. | 
Lintner, entomologist, and Charles H. Peck, 
botanist. The collections imelude material on 
the customs and history of the Iroquois Indians, a 
comprehensive record of Shaker materials and cus- 
toms, and a variety of illustrations of the works 
of Edward L. Henry, the New York artist. 

The State Science Service was_created by the 
State Legislature in 1945. Its staff consists of the 
State geologist, paleontologist, botanist, ento- 
mologist, zoologist and archeologist and their as- 
sociates, who are also members of the staff of the 
museum. The Director of the Museum is the Di- 
rector of the State Science Service. The service 
engages in scientific research for the benefit of the 
people of the state and cooperates with scientific 
agencies of other states, the federal government, 
educational institutions and industry in the dis- 
covery, analysis and dissemination of scientific 


information. 


The Newark, N. J.,. Museum ad 


dedicated to art, science, 
Washington Street, 

in Newark, N. J. 

the city in 1926 by — 


The Newark Museum, 
education and industry, is in 


The original building, given to 


Sia” 
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Louis Bamberger, contains the Museum’s exhibi- 
tion galleries, reference library, and the Science 
and Registrar’s Departments. 

The Museum owns one of the outstanding col- 
lections of Tibetan art and ethnology in the 
country. Among its other important possessions 
are Japanese netsukes and other Oriental art 
objects; a representative collection of American 
paintings and sculpture acquired gradually and 
with discrimination from the time of its founding. 
including contemporary works and ‘“‘primitives’’: 
some 6,000 coins representative of all nations; 200 
moving models showing the art and science of 
mechanics. The collections of the Science Depart- 
ment cover the fields of astronomy, the earth 
“sciences, biology and man. i 

The Museum’s Educational work is extensive both 
in direct service to the schools and independently 
in the Junior Museum. Special exhibits related to 
the school curriculum are organized. In addition, 
the Museum has some 10,000 objects of visual edu- 
cation which are lent to the schools for class use. 
The Junior Museum Club has an enrollment of 
12,389 and an active membership of 800 participat- 
ing in—activities such as modeling, drawing and 
other forms of art and craftwork, nature study, 
playwriting and the publication of ‘‘Drums, a 
quarterly magazine. 


The Norfolk Museum of Arts 


and Sciences 


The Museum of Arts and Sciences in Lee Park, 
Norfolk, Va., houses 14 galleries, two of which 
are devoted to changing exhibitions of prints, maps 
and. arti¢les relating to the history of Norfolk 
and the Tidewater area. Among the possessions 
is a map of Virginia drawn in 15383 by John White 
who accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh when he 
landed at Roanoke Island, about 50 miles from the 
present site of Norfolk. Engraved by Theodore de 

_ Bry of Holiand and published in 1592 this map is 
known as the ‘‘de Bry map.’’ ; 

One gallery is devoted to monthly travelling 
exhibitions, one is the responsibility of the Norfolk 
Art Corner, an organization of local artists, while 
another is given over to the Norfolk Photographic 
Club. The other galleries are occupied by the per- 
mangnt exhibits. The Permanent Art collections 
contain paintings. sculpture and decorative arts 
Among these are the Serpell collection of enamels 
and fans, the Dr. James Perry collection of 
Chinese Ceramics, 19th century American furni- 
ture and household articles, bronzes by Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, Harriet Frishmuth and Daniel 
Chester French, marble sculpture by Alexander 
‘Galt, a comprehensive collection of Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese idols, Amerindian, Mexican and 
South American sculpture and pottery, the Perry 
‘collection. of Indian baskets. The Natural History 
collection consists of the Adams collection of shells 
and geological specimens and some habitat groups 
of birds. 

The Museum Library contains ‘books on the Arts 
and Natural History relating to the Museum’s col- 
Tections. In addition it houses the largest horticul- 
tural library in Virginia maintained by the Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs of Norfolk and Vicinity. 
Here also may be found the geneological library 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, a 
collection of books on the drama, 


Old Dartmouth Historical 


Society 


The Old Dartmouth Historical Society in New 
Bedford, Mass., contains a collection of furniture, 
costumes, portraits, relics of all kinds and docu- 
ments illustrating the history of the territory. 

One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots and 
considered one of the finest collections anywhere 
on the whaling industry in the New Bedford Whal- 
ing Museum. A jarge and unique collection of 
whaling implements, log-books, shipping lists and 
: curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
_ the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, given 

_ by Miss poy . Bourne, as a memorial to her 
_ father, the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the most 
successful whaling merchants, the humpback whale 
_ skeleton, and the collections of scrimshaw and 
_ whaling irons. The DeCoppet collection of 40 ship 
__- models is also of interest. 


The Oriental Institute 


i The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
_ cago in Chicago 37, Ill., is a research ehoruioe for 
_ the investigation of the early human career which 
is now believed to have occurred in the ancient 
Near East, the region folded like a horseshoe 
‘around the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, 
_ including Egypt, Palestine; Syria, Iraq, and Iran 
4 re eet ray nee 
. eld expeditions have contributed to 
archaeological background of Stone Age en te 


the Near East. The Institute’s prehistoric s 
has traced pleistocene man’s successive flint wo 
shops on thé banks of the Nile and along the ; 
Sea, and uncovered evidence of green Savanna 
and lakes in North Africa passing through | 
period of slow desiccation to become vast desett! 
The story of the earliest potters and metal worker 
has been unfolded at Megiddo, Palestine, Te; 
Asmar, Tell Agrab and Khafajah, Iraq; Alisha 
Anatolia; and Persepolis, Iran, From Tell a 
Judaidah in North Syria has come a hoard of 
copper statuettes carrying the beginnings of ¢ 
petent metallurgy farther back to man’s cared 
than had heretofore been supposed. The discover 
of early Sumerian stone statuettes in Iraq he 
brought about a reconsideration of all forms 
valuaticns of pre-Greek art. 

Excavations of the palaces of-the Assyrian em 
peror Sargon II at Khorsabad and of the Persia 
emperors at Persepolis have contributed to 
history of late pre-Greek oriental monarchie: 
Foundation records, coins, and thousands of ele 
tablets at Persepolis provide data for rewriting @ 
story of Achaemenid life and times. 

Five exhibition halls in the Institute headqua 
ters contain representative collections of objecs 
from the field, featuring among them three colos 
sal sculptures: a 40-ton human-headed win 
bull from Khorsabad, a 16-foot statue of Tutenkh 
mon from Egypt and a ten-ton bull’s head fro 
Persepolis. 


The Pasadena Art Institute 


The Pasadena Art Institute, 46 North Los Roble: 
Pasadena, Calif., has small permanent. collectio 
in the fields of Chinese sculpture and porcelain 
contemporary American paintings and prints am 
pre-Columbian pottery. i 

The exhibition program is changed frequent® 
and exhibitions in all fields of the fine arts @ 
shown. Notable exhibitions during 1947: 250 yea 
of English Silver (Elizabeth to Victoria); 
Eastern Sculpture; one man shows of local 
nationally known artists; Annual of the Pasadi 
Society_of Artists held each spring. 

The Junior Museum occupies a second floor w. 
ineluding. two exhibition galleries, workshop, 
roof garden. : 
The art instruction program includes classes7il 
oe and painting for beginners and advana 
students. 


Peabody Museum of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology — 


The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Htkj 
nology at Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass! 
was founded in 1866 by George Peabody. It 
in charge of_a Director and Faculty responsibl 
through the Provost to the President and Felloy 
of Harvard University. The Museum works in 
closest cooperation with the Department of Ar 
thropology of Harvard and most of the research q 
these two divisions is jointly determined... | 

Since its founding, more than 450 expeditio 
have been sent to every continent, resulting, wit! 
the addition of important gifts and purchases, il! 
the building up of one of the most comprehensiwi 
and best balanced collections of Ethnology, Areh 


LT 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition d 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern Unit 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is 
strongly represented. 
The Library, with its 50,000 books and pamph: 
covers the entire field of Anthropology. It inclue 
all the anthropological journals and other proc 
ings and reports of anthropological societies a 
museums throughout the world. ; 


Peabody Museum of Natur: 


History 
Museum 


Marsh, Peal 
one of the greatest in the worl 


tensive collections in Zoology, 
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Mireralogy, and Archeology. Connected 
© Museum is the Bingham Oceanographic 
y, with large collections of deep-sea fishes 
vertebrates. The Museum also has a library 
e 50,000 volumes. 
Airst and third floors are occupied by 12 
ion halls; the second floor is devoted to 
laboratories and work rooms, the library, 
_&® seminar room. 
first floor gives a survey of life, both recent 
fossil. The Hall of Invertebrates includes 
al exhibits of an introductory nature such as 
free of Life, The Scale of Time, Fossils, and 
Beography. It also has two systematic ex- 
3, One showing the succession of faunas in the 
fic past, the other a synopsis of the phyla of 
brates in which fossil and recent specimens 
ssociated. The Great Hall is devoted to rep- 
S; amphibians, and birds, and includes one of 
) foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. 
wats center stands the skeleton of a Brontosaurus 
feet long and 16 feet high. On one wall is a 
mural, ‘Land Life of the Age of the Great 
6S,’ belicved to be the largest painting of 
ural history subject ever undertaken, It is 
long and 16 feet high and shows dinosaurs 
ciated animals and plants in a natural 
pe and at natural size. There are two halls 
nmals which show in systematic arrange- 
the dominant forms of the several orders of 
mmals. The fine fossil specimens from western 
ted States form a notable feature of these halls. 
Bthropology occupies four halls on this floor, 
| Hall of Technology showing the industrial 
“of primitive peoples, the Hall of the Plains 
, the Hall of Cultures and the Hall of 
American Archeology. 
the third floor one enters the Hall of 
foOnomy which displays a large collection of 


ites among which is the Weston Fall, the 

be observed to fall from the sky. At the 

the Hall of Minerals, housing the notable 

ion started by George Gibbs and increased 

D. Dana and his son, Edward S. Dana. Two 

)of local zoology lead into the newly installed 

of Southern New England which attempts to 

)to focus all branches of natural science in 

i@ ecology and the interdependence of ani- 

and plants—including man—and the physi- 
invironment, 


Pen 


nsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts 


© Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts of 
idelphia, in Philadelphia, Pa., founded in 1805, 
he oldest art institution in the United States. 
mughout its history both through the use of 
galleries and the high standard of excellence 
; ously maintained in its schools, it has 
ored to carry out the original purpose of its 
's “to promote the cultivation of the Fine 
America.”’ 

ugh during the early years many works 
t were bought for exhibition from Europe, 
cademy has consistently encouraged native 


artists. Each winter from 1811 until 
ent *““‘The Annual Exhibition of Painting 
ipture,” always of first importance in 
Bi art life, has been presented. 
emphasis in exhibitions and acquisition of 
now almost entirely on American art, the 
on possessing a very representative cross 
of American Art, from its famous Peales, 
rts and Sullys, through Eakins, Homer and 
se up to contemporary artists of national im- 
ance such as Burchfield, Watkins and Sloan. 
}is supplemented by smaller collections of the 
th, Dutch and French schools. The Print 
on is one of the finest in the country. — 
= Academy schools, where many of America’s 
‘illustrious artists have studied, maintains a 
iter and summer school. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


he collections of the Philadelphia Museum of 
“embrace the arts of Europe and Asia since 

eginning of the Christian era, and of America 
time of European colonization.. The art 
t and primitive eoples, East and West, is 
I the University Museum, 
d Spruce Streets. 


1 the second floor of the Museum is shown a 
ay collection of the history of art, includin 
of the finest works, arranged in the genera 
of artistic evolution. On the first floor. 
» galleries for \transient exhibitions, are 
lized @ollections of paintings and prints, ‘as 
as ceramics, glass, textiles, furniture and 
objects of special interest to the craftsman 
ner, manufacturer, amateur and student of 
arts and crafts. E ‘ 
from the east the stair hall, domi- 
e of Diana; from 


Gauden’s bronze fi 
fegoetinstalied with works of French 


XVIII century sculpture, given in memory of Rd- 
ward T. Stotesbury. ‘On the staircase here is the 
tapestry, woven from Boucher’s design, ‘for the 
Prince’s Chamber of the Hétel de Soubise in Paris. 

South of the stair hall is a Romanesque Cloister 
of the XI century from Saint-Genis de Fontaines 
on the northeast border of Spain. Adjoining, 
through two Romanesque doors, are units contain- 
ing mediaeval glass, notably three rondels of 
French Gothic glass, about 1270. The Romanesque 
Hall includes a portal from’ the Abbey of Saint 
Laurent (Niévre), XII century. The mediaeval 
sculpture of the George Grey Barnard collection, 
purchased in 1945, is exhibited here and in neigh- 
boring galleries. A suit of tournament armor here, 
formerly in the Imperial Collection at Vienna, was 
made by J.orenz Colman at Augsburg, about 1500. 

The French Gothic chapel of the XIV century 
from the Commanderie d’Aumoniére at Pierrecourt 
(Haute Saéne) has an altar from the Church of the 
Templars at Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges), about 1400, 
and is installed with fine examples of glass, sculp- 
ture, and devotional objects. A French Gothic 
room of the XV century from near Le Mans 
(Sarthe) contains carved furniture formerly in the 
Figdov Collection in Vienna. 

From the Gothic Hell open five French Gothic 
doorways of the XIII to XV _ centuries, leading to 
Italian Gothic rooms from Florence and Venice, 
and toe the collection of English Gothic woodwork. 

North of the stair hall are the sections devoted 
to Renaissance and modern art, successively in 
Italy, in Spain and Germany, in Flanders and Hol- 
land, in France, in England and in America, 
Galleries devoted to these countries are flanked on 
either side by antique rooms of corresponding 
period. Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects 
from Italy and France are the sculptures and carv- 
ings in marble, bronze and wood from the Foule 
collection purchased by the Museum, including a 
Virgin and Child by Desiderio, an Adoring Virgin 
by Luca della Robbia and numerous XV century 
bronzes. Among the architectural units are ele- 
ments from the Picolomini Palace in Siena, from 
Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and from thi 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen an 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

Beginning with the Dutch School there are 
paintings from the collections given by William L. 
Elkins and George W. Elkins, including also French, 
English and American works. Particularly inter- 
esting is the series of French rooms of the Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI periods, spoludiie especially the 
collection of French decorative art bequeathed by 
Mrs. A. Hamilton Rice. The north wing has at 
either side suites of antique English and American 
rooms, several of the former being hung with the 
British paintings bequeathed by John H, Mec- 
Fadden. 

The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, beginning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Me- 
Ilhenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damphan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by a mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by @ 
vault interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
XV century from Madura, beside man 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist an Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art’ of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty, a Ming temple 
interior with carved ceiling and a Chinese scholar’s 
study in lacquer of the reign of K’ang Hsi. The 
collection of Chinese sculpture, paintings, prints 
and ceramics is extensive. The installation includes: 
notable archave bronzes lent by the Holmes Foun- 


| dation, and palace crystals and porcelains from 


the Crozier Collection, which extends over the 
whole field of Chinese ceramics. 

On the first floor, the John G. Johnson Collee- 
tion comprises over a thousand works illustrating 
the evolution of painting, with many masterpieces 
of the first importance, especially in the Italian 
and Flemish schools, by such masters as Van 
Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masoline, Antonello da 
Messina Botticelli, etc. 

A collection founded by Anna H. Wilstach in- 
cludes especially Italian and Spanish barogue 
paintings, characteristic works by many Dutch 
masters, English XVIII century portraits and Jand 
scapes, American paintings by Whistler, ie 
Inness and Mary Cassatt, and a French XI 
century group crowned by Cézanne’s Grandes Baig- 
neuses. ; 

A large coup .of French paintings from the 
Chester Hale Collection was put on exhibit in 1944. 

Two collections are devoted to twentieth-century 
painting, chiefly French and American: the A. B. 
Gallatin Collection, with masterpieces of Picasso, 
Leger and many others; and an American Collec- 
tion featuring the work of Alfred Stieglitz, of De- 
muth. Dore, Hartley, Marin and O’Keeffe. 
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Pierpont Morgan Library 


The Pierpont Morgan’ Library, 29-33 E, 36th 
St., New York City, consists of collections formed 
by the late J. P. Morgan, with additions made by 
his late son and namesake. 

The facilities are available to all students pur- 
suing study or research in the fields covered by 
the various collections in the Library. 

Chief collections include: : 

Assyrian and Babylonian Seals, Cylinders, and 
Cuneiform Tablets. { k 

Egyptian, Greek, and other Papyri. Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts from the Sixth to 
the Sixteenth Century. ; 

The collection of over 800 volumes is especially 
notable for its illuminated manuscripts, as well as 
for those of particular interest for their textual 
content. i : 

Among these are the Four Gospels, in Latin, 
French, 9th Century. The entire text is written 
in letters of burnished gold on vellum of varying 
shades of purple. There are lectionaries, psalters, 
missals and breviaries. A description of animals 
in Persian, dates from the 13th Century. A copy 
of Aesop’s Fables in Greek, was done in Italy in the 
Nth Century. A manuscript, illuminated, of Frois- 
sart’s chronicles, is in French, 15th Century. Hours 


- of the Virgin manuscripts and those of the Four 


Gospels abound in the collection. A set of 35 
Italian playing cards, 15th Century, illustrates the 
game of Tarocco. : 
Authors’ Autograph Manuscripts, 
English, American, French, and Italian, 
Autograph letters and documents of Western 
European and American historical and_ literary 
persgnages, artists, and others, dating from the 
Eleventh to the Twentieth Century. i 

“Printed books dating from the inception of 
printing in Europe (ca. 1455) to the Twentieth 
Century. 

' This section includes first and early editions of 
classical, mediaeval, and Renaissance texts in the 
fields of science, history, liturgy, theology, litera- 
ture, romance, etc. The section devoted to French 
dramatists and other French writers of the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century is nearly complete 
in first as well as in later editions. The Library 
is particularly strong in the field of English history, 
liturgy, and literature, generally first editions, 
commencing with an important collection of books 
from the press ofthe first English printer, William 


principally 


Garton (1475-1491), through the nineteenth cen- 


ury. 

Among the early printed books are the Bible in 
Latin. Mainz Johann Gutenberg, ca. 1455. Printed 
on Vellum, two volumes. The so-called ‘‘Gutenberg 
Bible”’ is the first printed Bible and the first work 
of any considerable size to have been printed in 
Europe. This Bible must have been printed before 
24 August 1456, on which day the rubricator of the 
copy now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris 
completed his work. As the copy in the Mazarin 
Library was the first to attract general interest, 
this Bible has been. known as the ‘‘Mazarin Bible.”’ 

The Bible, in Italian, Vindélinus de Spira, 1471— 
Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The first Bible 
to appear in Italian. The translator was Niccold 
Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bible is sometimes 
Spoken of as the ‘Malermi Bible.’ The present 
pel is extremely fine, being ornamented with 
splendid illuminations, the work of a Venetian 
Moiniaturist. This Italian Bible is considerably 
Tarer than the somewhat more famous ‘Gutenberg 
Bible.’ Only five complete copies are known; this 
one is the only copy in America. 

The Bible, in Hebrew. Soncino, Joshua Salomon 
ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, i.e, Old Testament. It is the only copy in 
America. Although portions of it had appeared 


‘prior to this edition, the whole of the Old Testa- 


ment here appears in print for the first time. 
Costume. Collection of books and prints, repro- 

ducing and detailing costumes of all ages. 
Bookbindings, including metal bookcovers, from 


_ the Eighth to the Twentieth Century. 


- by the sun and moon 


ian goldsmith’s work in existence. 


Well as in later sta’ 


Included in the examples of metal book covers is 
a gold and jeweled cover, French, 9th Century, 
considered the most finished specimen of Carolin- 
The figures 
in repoussé relief OR eo crucified, mourned 

e€ Virgin Mary, St. John, 
two Holy Women, and four angels. ? Pe 

Original drawings by European artists from th 
Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. r 


anes by Rembrandt, including examples of 
nearly all of his work in this medium, in first as 
Ss. The finest and most com- 
plete collection in the country. 

English and other Mezzotints, from the first 
mezzotint by von Siegen (ca. 1609—ca. 1680) 


' through the artists of the Nineteenth Century. The 


collection numbers over 2000 items. 


By will of J. P. Morgan, the paintings and works 
of art which he previously had lent to the library, 
were given to it. 
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Presbyterian Historical Soe 
. Museum and Library _ 


The Presbyterian Historical Society Mi 
and Library were founded in Philadelphia ae 
to collect materials related to the history a 
Presbyterian Church in America. It contain: 
000 volumes covering religious and other 
of the colonial and later periods in Ame 
record of the ordination of the first Preshyy 
minister in this country and records of | 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches from » 
beginnings to the present day. | 

The John Calvin Collection contains many, 
volumes in French and English. The McCook 
lection of the Westminster Assembly includes § 
editions of the Confession of Faith and Catech: 


original sermons preached at the Westma 


Assembly of Divines 1643-1652 (printed) ) 
other works. The Sheldon Jackson Collectiong 
tains rare valuable material on Alaska and 
Northwest. The Benson Collection on Hymns 
and Liturgies is extensive. ; 
A collection of more than 50,000 manuscrips 
cludes a letter from Benjamin Franklin to )j§ 
Witherspoon, the proclamation by John Pex 
1763 offering a bounty for Indian scalps, the 
Dabney Shane, Collection of papers con 
early religious and frontier history 17169 
14,000 letters in the American Indian Missis 
Correspondence, 50,000 letters in the Don 
Missions Collection, the Henry van Dyke Pa 
illuminated manuscripts; pamphlets on sla 
the Lincoln Memorial sermons and early. editia 
religious magazines. f 

The museum and gallery contain portraits) 
gravings and photographs of prominent ¢€ 
leaders, autographs, photographs and engtak 
of every moderator of the Presbyterian Ge 
Assembly; the John Witherspoon clock. 
bags of Marcus Whitman; early communion 
in silver and pewter; a large collection of 
munion tokens; gavels constructed of hii 
pieces of wood; David Brainerd’s conch shell, 
which he called the Indians to his church se 
and many other relics. 


Ringling Museum of Ar 


The John and Mabel Ringling Museum of £ 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by the late | 
Ringling. The museum and. its art collec 
valued at between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, | 
his adjoining palatial home, was left to the. 
at his-death, with the provision that Pil 
would assume title upon the liquidation o: 
debts of his estate. ' 

The more than 700 original paintings—therg 
no reproductions in the ‘gallery—include ot 
the world’s outstanding exhibits of the wor 
Peter Paul Rubens and among other 
represented are Rembrandt, Raphael, Titi 
toretto, Paolo Veronese, Van Dyck, Fra B: 
meo, Frans Hals, Andrea Del Sarto, Frans 
Murillo, Velasquez and El Greco. f 

The museum, built around three sides of a tv 
courtyard, with the open end facing Sar 
Bay, is recognized as one of the continent’s_ 
tectural gems. Hundreds of antique colv, 
marble statues, arches and doorways were br 
from Europe and incorporated in the st 
The museum completed and opened to the py 
(1927) is visited by more than 100,000 art 
annually. ; 


“ 


The Rochester Museum of v! 


and Sciences : 
The Rochester Museum of Arts and ‘ 
Rochester 7, N. Y., is a community muse 
cerned with the natural history, archaed 
ethnology, industrial arts and cultural histol 
western New York and maintains facil z 
adult and youth education, Its extensive © 
service serving school classes and providing 
tional clubs, also includes a lending coll 
models and specimens which reach more 
60,000 chidren each year. Twenty-five adult 
study and hobby clubs, representing 1500 m 
use its rooms for meetings monthly. Exhib &| 
occupy three floors with modern displays ine] 
self-operating models of industrial science, || 
amas and habitat groups as well as the : 
structed interiors of a country store, cl 
kitchen, weaving attic and photographer’s sti 
The Museum is administrated by the Muni 
Museum Commission and is a department ou 
City of Rochester. 


1 


Rosicrucian’ Museum 


The Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental ‘1 
San Jose, Calif., was established’ in -1930) 
Rosicrucian Order, A.M.O.R.C. Housed in. 


Byzantine architecture, its seven galleries 
in a collection of several thousand exhibits 
all parts of the Orient and from interesting 
Ws of ancient civilizations. 

xhibits consist of Egyptian mummies of 
beings, animals, and birds; statuary, 
FY utensils, clothing, works of art of van- 
aces, and an extensive collection of coptic 


He Museum also contains the only full-sized, 

‘reproduction of an ancient Egyptian rock 
to be seen in America—such a tomb as one 
n ay sandstone cliffs on the west bank of the 

ce 

collection contains models of the Great Pyra- 
King Tutankhamen’s tomb, and other objects 
historical importance. 


#San Diego Natural History 
Museum 


~*~, 
ided and operated by the San Diego Society 
tural History, which is the oldest scientific 
ation in southern California (incorporated 
‘the San Diego Natural History Museum oc- 
S @ modern fireproof building in centrally lo- 
Balboa Park, San Diego 1, Calif. 
iblic exhibits and library occupy tHree floors 220 
ing and. include up-to-date habitat groups and 
ally operated displays of a type designed to 
popular interest. The Museum is devoted to 
ds of zoology, botany, and geology. Promi- 
sis given to the natural history of the south- 
in United States and northwestern Mexico, 
particular’ emphasis on San Diego County. 
of the cases are arranged to aid in the iden- 
n. of local wildlife, fishes, native plants and 


repared study specimens, many of 

on the Museum’s field expeditions, 

‘are used for the advancement of knowledge 
Meir curators, by research workers, and by 
s Governmental bureaus. 


Francisco Museum of Art 


‘San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
“2, Calif., contains 14 galleries and is 
d by the San Francisco Art Association 
supported by private contributions. The 
owns large collections of prints and draw- 
cipally modern European and American; 
ms of paintings by contemporary Western 
, also contemporary European and Eastern 
n, and Latin American, especially Mexican. 
Ortant exhibitions organized by the Museum: 
m of Landscape Painting from 15th Cen- 
Phrough 19th; Paintings, Drawings, Prints 
Cezanne, 1936; Paintings and Prints by 

| uuguin, 1937; Abstract and Surrealist Art 
“United States, 1944; Dominant International 
ends, 1945. The Museum offers to San 
co in addition exhibitions from The Museum 
Art in New York and other exhibitions 


I held each 
painting and sculpture, prints and draw- 
ter colors and pastels respectively. 


Seattle Art Museum 


eattle Art Museum in Seattle, Wash., was 
the city in 1933 by Mrs. Eugene Fuller 
son, Dr. Richard E. Fuller, ‘‘for the 
iw education and inspiration of its citi- 
Situated in beautiful Volunteer Park on 


= 


Ps 


: ast. 
‘Museum has specialized with its permanent 
pns in the arts of China, Japan, and India, 
representative monuments of the prin- 
ochs in many of the other cultures of 
arid. The Museum serves the public through 
ions, lectures, docent service, and an art 
tee library. For groups and schools through- 
Northwest it provides without charge loan 
ms of color reproductions, projectors and 
and moving picture films, together with a 
on art subjects when desired. 
ade Room with its internationally known 
n is the only gallery where the objects 
permanently on yiew; in the other gal- 
veling and loan exhibits, with exhibitions 
monuments of its permanent collections 
tantly changing for the study, education 
ure of its visitors. and to enrich the 
of its Study Guild. E 


n G. Shedd Aquarium 


ohn G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Outer 
on = Bis © displays approximately | 


“ rad a5 
@uatic specimens from the rivers and,oceans 
continent in 
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the largest of its kind in the world. Here you may 
see a sea horse swimming around in real ocean 
water, or a sleek shark, or an u’u, Which is the 
Hawaiian name of the red squirrel fish. The speci- 
mens live in glass-fronted tanks, where they may 
be viewed swimming around in schools, hiding in 
sheltered nooks among coral, rocks or plants or 
sleeping on the sandy bottom. 

Besides a great variety of salt and freshwater 
fish, there are turtles, salamanders, invertebrates 
and even_penguins, which drink and swim in salt 
water. They vary in size from 325 pound groupers 
to the wee mosquitofish, which never grows longer 
than one inch. 

In the huge reservoirs under the building are 
—_ 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 1,000,000 
gallons of ocean water, all constantly circulated, 
filtered and aerated, heated and cooled according 
to the requirements of the fish that live in it. 


Smithsonian Institution 


The Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C., was established by statute (1846) under the 
terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
man, who bequeathed his fortune (1826) to the 
United States to found an institution for the “‘in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.’’ 

The Institution throughout its history has con- 
ducted and encouraged important scientific re- 
searches, explorations, and investigations, and its 
Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. 
P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott, C. G. Abbot, and 
Alexander Wetmore have contributed largely to 
the advancement of knowledge. 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and educational institutions 
throughout the world. It also maintains a library 
of 900,000 volumes which consists mainly ‘of 
transactions of learned societies, and scientific 
periodicals. ‘ ; 

Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 
logical Park, the Astrophysical Observatory (with 
field stations at Table Mt., Calif., Montezuma 
Chile, and Miami, Fla.), including the Division ot 
Radiation and Organisms. 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum 
and issues scientific publications. The National 
Air Museum, recently authorized by Congress, will 
be under the administration of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and will probably incorporate the 
present aeronautical collection as its nucleus. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works, including a valu- 
able collection of etchings and engravings from 
George P. Marsh; the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans col- 
lection, comprising 159 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects of 
art, given to the Institution by the late John 
Gellatly in 1929. A unit of the National Collection 
of Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of 
Charles L. Freer, comprising rich collections of 
Chinese and Japanese art in every branch, with 
many paintings and etchings by Whistler, and the 
famous ‘‘Peacock Room,’”’ besides works by Thayer, 
Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. 


Southwest Museum 


The Southwest Museum in Highland Park, Los 
Angeles 42, Calif., was incorporated in 1907 as 
‘a free public institution of history, actenye 
and art.” Its collections number hundreds 0 
thousands of objects illustrating the cultures 
of the American Indians, while its scientific ref- 
erence library aggregates about 50,000 items. Field 
work has been conducted in California, Nevada, 
Mexico, Ecuador, and the Southwest, and has made 
notable contributions especially to our knowledge 
of early man in America. In addition to the bi- 
monthly ‘‘Masterkey,”’ the museum issues series 
of Papers and Leaflets. 


Texas Memorial Museum 


The Texas Memorial Museum in Austin 22, Tex., 
baseered to the public Jan. 15, 1939. The di- 
rectors are the Regents of The University of 
Texas. Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, ge- 


its white marble building, ‘ ology, history. and zoology. 
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1 The anthropology exhibits, which are on the 

; fourth .fioor, show the tools, utensils, weapons, 
ornaments and costumes of several races of man 
and many tribes. Interesting collections of objects 
of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, African Negro, 
and American Indian are shown. Many cases are 
devoted to the stone and flint work of the Texas 
Indians. Others contain numerous specimens of 
Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking pipes, and 
Shell ornaments. Seven dioramas represent the 
domestic life of some of the better known tribes 
of Texas Indians. : 

The botany and zoology exhibits are on the third 
floor. These represent various phases of plant 
and animal life, particularily as found in Texas. 
Illustrations of Texas wildflowers in natural colors 
are on this floor, 

The history.exhibits are on the second, or en- 
trance floor, which is divided into three sections: 
The Great Hall, the Pioneer Room, and the Mis- 
sion Room. e . 

The geology exhibits, including fossils and min- 
erals, are on the ground floor. In a room at the 
north on this floor are five dioramas illustrating 
types of oil fields in Texas. The exhibits of verte- 
brate fossils in the Museum include several unusual 
skeletons of extinct animals from the several 
Geologic periods in Texas. In the recess at 
the east side of this room is the skeleton of one of 
the largest of the bony fishes. The collection of ex- 
tinet Triassic vertebrates is particularly good in- 
eluding, among other things, a mounted skeleton 
of an extinct amphibian, genus Buettneria; and 
skeletons of two reptiles, Trilophosaurus and 
Typothorax. Cretaceous reptiles are represented _by 
the skull of the mosasaur, a swimming lizard. The 
Tertiary and Pleistocene periods are well-repre- 
sented by such animals as the Mastodon (four 
Species), the elephant, sloth, glyptodon, giant wolt 
and many others. Four cases show exhibits of 
early man, represented by artifacts associated with 
remains of extinct animals, such as the Columbian 
elephant, the American horse, and the long-horned 
bison. Maps show the land areas of Texas during 
Successive geologic periods. 

* The museum was" built as 2 memorial to the 
pioneer builders of Texas and is dedicated to 
the study of the natural sciences and civic history. 


Theodore Roosevelt Museum 


The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
in 1923, by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
is situated in Theodore Roosevelt Housé, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
20th Street, New York City. In the Museum are 
exhibited photographs, cartoons, letters, books, 
manuscripts, guns, swords, saddles, hunting tro- 
phies, wearing apparel and numerous other items 
of interest related to the late president. Much 
of the material is chronologically arranged. 

Among the items are his buckskin ‘‘chaps,’’ his 
branding irons and other paraphernalia as a 

_ cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was shot in Milwaukee in 1912, and the 
_ bullet-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
‘pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
The mounted lion, shot by the former President 
in Africa, attracts younger visitors. 
- Theodore Roosevelt House is itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 
which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s 
and 1860s have been restored by the Woman's 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart from 
their Roosevelt interest are important'as a repro- 
duction of a well-to-do American home of the 
Middle nineteenth century. Many original pieces 
of furniture are shown, including the bedroom 
set of the room in which Theodore Roosevelt was 
born, and the miniature chairs he used in his 
‘earliest childhood. 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
The Thomas Jefferson Memorial in tribute to the 
author of the Declaration of Independence and 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, First Sec- 
retary of State and third President of the United 
States, on the south shore of the Tidal Basin in 
East Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., which was 
dedicated by Presideyt Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
April 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of Thomas 
Jefferson's birth, ranks among the National Capi- 
tal’s outstanding architectural achievements. The 
Pantheon scheme for the memorial is in itself a 
tribute to Jefferson’s taste and a mark of respect 
for his architectural aud artistic preferences. It 
consists of a marble-lined central circular chamber 
80 feet in diameter beneath a great domed ceiling. 
The center of this room is dominated by an heroic 
standing figure of Jefferson by the American 
_sculptor, Rudulph Evans. On the frieze of the 
main entablature which encircles the hall is the 
inscription: . : $3. at 
“f have-sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
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hostility against every form of tyranny op 


have been inscribed inspirational quotations ely 
from the Declaration of Independence and «| 
immortal writings of Jefierson expressing) 
philosophies of religious and personal freedoms 
the obligations of government to keep pace : 
human progress. i 
The exterior of the structure is surrounded 
peristyle of Ionic columns, each 41 feet high. | 
flat-domed ceiling which surmounts the Men 
is 100 feet above the floor at its apex. A pa 
eight columns wide and two bays deep, surmow 
by a low pediment, dominates the principal fa 
of the Memorial, which is located on the m 
side of and looks across the Tidal Basin tow 
the Washington Monument and the White H& 
A sculptural group depicting Jefferson readil 
draft of the Declaration of Independence to a 
mittee of the Continental Congress, by Ado) 
Weinman, occupies the center of the tympar 
The complete composition is pgsed on @ i 
stylobate consisting of steps and broad tern 
From the portico the main steps lead down te 
paved plaza which extends to the Tidal 7 
seawall. ; 
The memorial architecture is a modificatia 
the original design by _the eminent Amet 
architect, John Russell Pope and his assoc” 
Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, whos 
infiuenced by Jefferson’s much evidenced adil 
tion for the Pantheon type of structure. Its cir; 
peristyle surrounding the monument, however,¢ 
sents a modified version of the basic type col 
ered by Jefferson as the ‘“‘perfect model’? 
circular building. To insure adequate interest 
every direction the circular colonnade was @ 
the main approach accented by the portico ans 
main approach accented by the portico and 
treatment of the interior was made to com 
with the simpler era of which the Patriot ws 
outstanding exponent. i 
Pope was succeeded, upon his death, by his ; 
-ciates, who carried the Memorial through # 
completion. de | 
The exterior of the Memorial is construe 
Imperial Danby Vermont marble. Georgia V 
Marble is used for the interior. The entire s 
ture is 183’ 10” in diameter to exterior of style 
and 151’ 10” in diameter to exterior of perisi 
Height from floor of Memorial Room to te 
dome, exterior 95’ 8”; interior 91’ 8”. The 26 
columns are each 5’ 3” in diameter and 41 
high. The portico is 92’ 8” wide, 38’ 4”. 
and 62’ 2” high, The interior columns are 5& 
in diameter and 39 feet 2 inches high. Conj 
appropriated $3,000,000 to build the mema 
The landscape treatment of the Memorial gro: 
emphasizes simplicity, in harmony with the 
architecture of the Memorial and the charactij 
the man whose memory is here enshrined. 5 
selection of plant materials. Jefferson’s native 
ginia and the foreign shores on which he §¢ 
his country have not been overlooked. 
main groupings flanking the portico to the east: 
west, English and Irish yews are associated. — | 


The Toledo Museum of Ax 


\ : 
The Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art, founde 
1901 and endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs.) 
ward Drummond Libbey, is a private corpors 
controlled by a self-perpetuating board of trus} 
The Museum as now completed contains apps 
mately 17,000,000 cubic feet of space and 2 
than eight acres of floor space, of which a th 
acres are devoted to exhibition galleries. Inell 
library of about 12,000 volumes and 25,000 slidk 
library of about 12,000 volumes and 25,000 ‘slidk 
record lending library of about 5,000 records anw 
music scores, a lecture hall seating 250, an 4} 
torium seating 850, and the Peristyle concert 
Permanent collections include ancient and 1 
ern glass, Egyptian art, ceramics, Oriental 
books and manuscripts, prints, sculpture, medi 
art, cloister, and a collection of 500 paintings rt 
ing from early Italian to modern American i 
Suropean. Four galleries are reserved for tempc 
exhibitions. Fea 


Vanderpoel Memorial Art 
Gallery | 


The John H. Vanderpoel Memorial Art Ga 
in Beverly Hills, Chicago 43, Ill., originally was 
tended to perpetuate the memory of one mans 
artists everywhere whose fancy and sentiment 
caught by the originality of the idea have 
tributed to the collection voluntarily until 
Gallery has become a memorial to all artists i 
memorial has grown from one painting to hung 
of items. Its entire collection adds up to 691 ati 
is significant that although its fame has sp 
throughout the world.of art, the collection 1 
in the little village where Vanderpoel: liv 
worked for so many years: Lae sce eae 


a 
ry 


H 


Gallery was founded August 1913 and opened 
@ public Nov. 15, 1929. ee x 


ginia Museum of Fine Arts 


e Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in Richmond 

a., opened to the public Jan. 16, 1936. Among 

founders was the late John Barton Payne who 

lve money and his collection of pictures, etchings, 

20 KS, furniture, and carvings. 

The paintings in the permanent collection in the 

museum include: 

# Madonna of the Cherries (Raibolini); A Magda. 

en (Guido Reni); The Grand Canal, Venice (An- 

m0 Giovanni  Canaletto); Italian Seaport 
jauide-Joseph Vernet). 

Ecce Homo (Jean Jouvenet); Portrait of a Gen- 

man (Nicholas de Largilliére); Italian Lanscape 

spard Poussin); The Fallen Jockey (Edgar 

Ile sur la Seine pres Giverny (Claude 

et); L’Orage (Maurice de Viaminck); Head of 

Woman (Andre Derain). 

Christ Appearing to the Virgin, (Flemish School 

wV-XVI); Landscape and Cattle (Nicholaas Ber- 

mem); Portrait of a Scholar (Ferdinand Bol); 
rior of Kitchen (Cornelis Delff); John Elliott 

Janssens van Ceulen); Nativity Salves (Florenine). 

Portrait of a Lady (Claudio Coello); The Be- 

ia@yal of Christ (Adam Frans van der Meulen): 

brtrait of Henriette de Joyeuse (Frans Pourbus 
younger); The Rescue of St. Catherine by St. 

George (attributed to Peter Paul Rubens). 

“Lady Doubleday (Sir Joshua Reynolds); George 
hington (Rembrandt Peale); Richard Cutts 
bert Stuart); Hilda Spong (William Merritt 
e); Line of Mountains (Arthur B. Davies); 

solitude (Thomas Doughty); James Barbour 

‘Chester Harding); Looking into the Little White 

Gom (Childe Hassam); John C. Calhoun, Henry 

ly, The Bryan Family, Mrs. John Barton Payne. 
lel Webster (G. P. A. Healy); Pine Grove, 
erini Villa, Albano, Italy (George Inness); 
hor S. F. Pue (Thomas Eakins); Landscape 

M..Bolton Jones); Judge Payne, The Christen- 

mg, Madonna—of the Rappahannock, The Last 

supper (Gari Melchers); Street Scene (Jerome 

/ s). Chrysanthemums (Robert Loftin New- 

4); Old Beggar Woman, (George Luks); Sun- 
(Alexander Wyant); Sylvan Labyrinth (John 
Carlson); Old House and Elm Trees (Charles 
uirchfield); Family Portrait (Robert Gwathmey): 
forso with Green Earrings (Bernard Karfiol); 
Fevadaville (Yasuo Kuniyoshi); Desert Plant (Hen- 
Lee McFee); Crucifixion (Fred Nagler): The 
'S (Hobson Pittman); The Peach Jacket 
gene Speicher). 
Ballet Dancer, Dressed (Edgar Degas). 
he collections of decorative arts include two 
enth century Brussels tapestries. The Adora- 
of the Shepherds and the Adoration of the 

, and The Banquet of Abraham and Sara, 

@ 15th Century Florentine Cassone. 

re are also collections of early American glass, 

lains, silver, fans, and laces. 

Gift to Museum of ‘‘Belmont,’”’ Fredricksburg, 

, home of artist Gari Melchers, subject to life 

terest of widow. 

ost recent bequest brings to the museum the T. 

sby Jones collection of modern French paint- 

watercolors and drawings. ; 


Walker Art Center 


he Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, Minn., 

n educational art museum emphasizing the con- 
porary arts. It is an outgrowth of the Walker 

ri Gallery, begun about 1879 by Mr. Thomas Bar- 

Walker, a lumberman and Minnesota pioneer. 
Walker was an extensive collector of paintings, 
ral ceramics and oriental jade. His purchases 
the nucleus of the present permanent collec- 
of the Walker Art Center. 
he program of the Center emphasizes educa- 

al exhibitions originated by the staff. All 

tional work is either contained in these ex- 
ions or is correlated with them. 

e four main divisions of the permanent col- 
n are: (1) European paintings, (2) Oriental 
modern pottery and porcelain, (3) Chinese 

e, and (4) contemporary American painting 


articularly 
asized. In 
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Walters Art Gallery 


_Phe Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
gift to the city from the late Henry Walters.’ The 
collection as a whole represents the results of the 
activities of Mr. Walters and his father, William T. 
Walters, over a period of 70 years and only a small 
portion can be shown in the present building. 

The exhibits illustrate the history of all the 
arts from the civilizations of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt to the art of ‘the nineteenth century. 
The most outstanding sections of the collection may 
be listed as the Egyptian small sculptures; the 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronzes and ceramics; 
the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval arts in gen- 
eral, with particular emphasis upon Byzantine arts 
and upon enamels, carved ivories, stained glass, 
and illuminated manscripts; renaissance bronzes, 
enamels and jewelry; eighteenth-century English 
and French porcelain, ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Bayre bronzes; the Oriental 
ceramics; and the Islamic pottery and metal-work. 

The collection of paintings ranges from Italian 
and Spanish examples of the thirteenth century to 
the chief French schools of the nineteenth, nefore 
the advent of Post-Impressionism. The library, 
besides the important collection of eastern and 
western illuminated manuscripts, contains over 
1300 incunabula, subsequent examples of important 
printed and illustrated books, and a notable collec- 
tion of bindings. 

Individual objects of exceptional interest are the 
original manuscript of The Star Spangled Banner 
and the first printed broadside of it; the bilingual 
seal of Tarqumuwa, King of Mera, which provided 
the key for deciphering the Hittite language; and 
two heads from the large figures once on the 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis, where the Gothic 
Style first took form. 


Washington National Monument 


The Washington National Monument at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white 
marble, 555 feet, 54g inches in height and 55 feet, 
14g inches square at the base. Eight small win- 
dows, two on each side, are located at the 500 
foot level. 

The erection of the monument by the Wash- 
ington National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on 
July 4 of the same year. Work progressed slowly 
until 1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 
153 feet of the shaft erected. In this year a block 
of marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, 
contributed by the Pope, was stolen. Mainly be- 
cause of the popular indignation caused by this 
incident, no further funds were forthcoming from 
the public and construction work ceased. In 1876 


work was resumed at Government expense by the — 


Corps of Engineers, U. S Army. : 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was set 
in place on Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated on 
Feb. 21, 1885, and was opened to the public on 
Oct. 9, 1888. 

The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland with 
the exception of the stone in the first 13 courses 
laid after work was resumed in 1876, which was 
brought from Massachusetts. For the first 150 feet, 
the marble is backed by rubble masonry of Potomac 
River gneiss or bluestone. From this point to the 
452-foot level cut New England granite was used, 
above which the walls are entirely of marble. 

Set into the interior walls are 188 memorial 
stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by for- 
eign countries, the 48 states, cities and organiza- 
tions. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 
8.9 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 

The computed weight of the monument is 
81,120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,912 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. 

In 1944 descriptive views were installed above the 
windows at the ae (a ve locating the principal 
historic points of interest. 

Since ise monument was opened to Sept. 3, 1945, 
more than 20,000,000 persons have visited it and of 
these 3,809,311 have climbed the 898 steps to the 
observation platform at the 500 foot level. The 
elevator makes the trip in one minute. 


Whitney Museum of American 
Art 


The Whitney Museum-of American Art at 10 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. ¥., was 
founded in 1931 by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
for the advancement and the dissemination of an 
appreciation of American art, especially of contem- 
porary art. The Museum's Permanent Collection 


§ 
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consists of about 800 oils; 575 watercolors and 
drawings. 141 sculptures and 1,000 prints. All 
works in the collection are by American artists 
with emphasis on work by living artists. The 
ne museum holds annual exhibitions_of contemporary 
American painting, sculpture, watercolors and 
drawings as well as special exhibitions on all 
phases of American art. Publishes books on 
American Art, including ‘‘The American Artists 
Series’? of 21 monographs; ‘“‘Winslow Homer’’ and 
“Thomas Eakins, his Life and Work,’’ by Lloyd 
Goodrich, and “A History of American Graphic 
+ Humor,’’ by William Murrell, etc. Organized th 
ee American Art Research Council in 1942. : 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 


and Atkins Museum 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is in Kansas 
City 2, Mo. The fields of art represented in the col- 
lection include paintings, sculpture, decorative 
arts, textiles, tapestries, period rooms, ceramics, 
ete. All periods, from pre-classical to modern 
times, are included. European and American art 
are represented, and as well there is an extensive 
Oriental collection, which includes Far-Eastern 
and Near-Eastern art. 


Willkie Memorial Building 


: The Willkie Memorial Building, established by 
E Freedom House in association with friends of the 
¢ 


late Wendell L. Willkie, was dedicated on Oct. 8, 
1945, the first anniversary of his death. The aim 
ie of the founders of this Memorial Building is in- 


> Scribed on a plaque at the entrance: ‘‘We Carry 
on in. the Spirit of his Service to All Men and 
One World.”’ 


e The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
: West Fortieth Street, New York City facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters a 
quotation from a speech made by Wiilikie at Duke 
' University, Jan. 14, 1943: ‘“‘We must establish 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.’’ This 
tablet, visible from the street through the clear 
glass entrance doors, is lighted day and night. 
On the wall opposite the tablet is an oil portrait 
of Willkie, painted by Joseph Margulies, and pre- 
sented to the Memorial by the Chinese Consul- 
General in New York City on behalf of his people. 

The auditorium, on the second floor and known 
as the ‘‘One World Center,’’ has a seating capacity 
of 250; the first floor Assembly Room, which seats 
150, contains a bust of Willkie by the noted woman 
sculptor. Malvina Hoffman. The building also 
contains a conference room, library and reading 
Toom, display cases and literature tables. En- 
tirely financed through voluntary contributions 
from the public, the building was purchased and 
remodeled at a cost of $250,000. 

The organizations which make their head- 
quarters in the building include Freedom House, 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored ‘People, the Anti-Defamation League and 
Metropolitan Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ 

. Housing Council of New York, the Common 
Council for American Unity, the Public Education 
Association, and the World Student Service Fund. 

These organizations and the Memorial commit- 
tee have a staff of over 150 full-time employees, 
and the building is used by many other educa- 
tional agencies for lectures, conferences, institutes, 
and membership meetings. 

The Memorial was established under the ex- 
ecutive direction of George Field; interiors were 
designed by George Bergal, and the architects were 
Edwin J. Robin and Maxfield F. Vogel. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society, organ- 
ized in 1828, is a national society. Christian but 
undenominational; cooperates with all who aid sea- 
men, particularly merchantmen. It established 
the first Sailors’ Home in New York City in Cherry 
Street in 1842 and supervised the colored seamen’s 
igeerid House kept by William P. Powell as early 
Ss ; 
Almost since its foundation it has supplied books 
for vessels sailing from the Port af tiew York. 
_ During World War II since Pearl Harbor it serviced 
about 5,000 ships with close on to 300,000 books and 
» over 1,300,000 magazines. In addition, it has two 
well-equipped libraries ashore with modern marine 
technical and the best of all current books and 
magazines exclusive for the use of seamen; one 
library at Seamen’s House, 550 West 20th St., 
New York City, and the other at Bethelship, 56 
Sullivan St., \Brooklyn. Technical Seamen’s ’Li- 
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Woolaree Museum 


The Woolaroc Museum, located on the 11,06 
acre ranch of Frank Phillips, oil man and bank 
in the Osage Hills 14 miles southwest of Bart 
ville, Okla., was opened in 1929 and since @ 
has been expanded several times. It is devoteds 
the story of the development of America in genes 
and the Southwest in particular, The exhibits : 
divided into sections, starting with ‘“‘The Dawns 
History’ and continuing with ‘‘Land of Forgotiy 
Cities,’ ‘Red Man and_ Buffalo,’’ ‘Pioneers § 
the West?’ and ‘‘Trail Blazers of History.”” | 

The exhibits include many examples of Iné 
handicraft, baskets, blankets, pottery, rugs, arrc 
heads and jewelry, as well as models of primit} 
Indian villages and scenes depicting the surge 
civilization to the West. There are paintings + 
famous artists, including Frederic Remington, | 
R. Leigh, J. H. Sharpe and HE. I. Crouse,” 
many bronzes by well-known sculptors. On 7? 
big ranch, which includes 12 lakes, are 2,000 wy 
animals, including buffalo, deer, elk, gnu, y¥ 
tahr and audads. | 


Worcester Art Museum ~ 


The Worcester Art Museum was founded 
Worcester, Mass., in 1896 by Stephen Salisbuy 

The permanent collections contain selections 5 
European, American and Asiatic art of all perio 
They are notably strong in paintings of the Italia 
French, Spanish and American Schools. Paint 
sculpture and decorative arts of Egypt, Meso) 
tamia and the ancient East, and of Classical a 
Mediaeval times are also represented, as well | 
the art of Asia and the Near East. + 

The Museum’s Educational Department cond 
classes in creative design for children and hi 
school students and provides instruction for ft 
Public Schools and other groups. The School 
the Worcester Art Museum, which is housed in t 
Museum building, offers a three-year certifies 
course in the fine arts and industrial design. 1 
Reference Library contains more than 14,000 ¥ 
umes, and lending collections of photographs, cow 
reproductions, and lantern slides are available | 
educational purposes. ‘ 


Yale University Art Galle y 


The Yale Gallery, New. Haven, Conn., the the 
art museum built and maintained by the Univers 
during the past century, was founded in 1832, | 
Col, John Trumbull (aide-de-camp of Gen. Was 
ington) and his nephew-in-law, Prof. Benjani 
Silliman. The first Trumbull Gallery (demolishi 
in 1901) was the earliest art gallery connected w 
a university in America. The second building, Si 
Hall (now used by the Yale School of the Fine Ar? 
was erected in 1864-5 by a gift of Augustus d 
sell Street_and the collections were installed the 
in 1868. The third building (about two-fifths 
the proposed whole) was opened in 1928. Fr 
1868 to 1940 the Gallery was administered by 
School of the Fine Arts. bee 

The collections contain objects illustrative | 
the art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Ro 
(notably antiquities from the University’s excaw 
tions in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman 28 
route city on the Euphrates, and from Gerash 
Transjordania); of the Near and Far East (7 
Hobart Moore Memorial Collections of Texti 
Europe (the Jarves and Griggs Collections of Ea 
Italian Painting, and French Impressionists fr 
the Webb Collection); America, Colonial interiov 
(Trumbull Collection of paintings of the Americs 
Revolution, the Garvan Collection of, Arts aid 
Crafts, the Morgan Collection of Miniatures, #4 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection); of mod 
painting (Société Anonyme Collection); and || 
prints and drawings (Achelis Collection and Gres 
Collection of Portrait Engravings), 


braries containing more than 30 of the most uz 
technical books have been supplied to vatial 
organizations in many ports for the use of seam 
The _ society conducts an Information Serya 
for all seamen and their friends available eyw 
day from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. on week days and | 
Sundays from 1 P.M. to 9 P.M. holidays includ 
It is widely advertised and has become a most 
pendable source of information to all seamen. T 
service operates on the assumption that no qu ost 


: il 


is unimportant to the person asking it and has 
challeaging slogan, ‘‘Ask about anything you w 
The society cooperates in furnishing a 1 
pital care to merchant seamen in 1 tae Pat 
United States. Publishes from time to time, Ce: 
information for merchant seamen and serves thi 
in many ways. American Tepresentatives 0) et 


British Sailors: Society.. Executi ;sOffices, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ire aia 


ts 


des and is revised annually. 


Army Medical Library 


Army Medical Library, Washington 25, D. C., 
liorary of the Surgeon General’s Office. 
States Army, and is the largest medical 
in the country. It began with a collection 
iC in the office of the Surgeon General of 
aariay, an office created in 1818. Near the close 
40. Surgeon General Joseph Lovell compiled a 

» Or short catalégue of the books in his office. 
S$ Material became the nucleus out of which the 
ent collection, has evolved. Its real growth 
library began in 1865 with the assignment of 
‘gcon John Shaw Billings, whose fostering care 
the strong foundation for the magnificent col- 
in it has become. 
Library secures practically everything print- 
the field of the medical sciences, including 
and veterinary medicine. It has more than 
works of the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 
uries, including 513 medical incunabula. The 
Petion consists of over a miilion items, includ- 
‘Some 500,000 books, about 600,000 pamphlets, 
i rent journals, 12,000 portraits and photo- 
pns, and in addition, autographs, clippings, 
favings, manuscripts and periodicals. Of the 
periodicals received, about 2,500 are in 

elen languages. The Army Medical Library pub- 
tes the Current List of Medical Literature, a 
ush index of articles of medical interest con- 
din current journals received by the library 
The Index-Catalogue. Basic bibliography of 
me since 1880, the Index-Catalogue has 
-wide distribution. Its most recent volume 
6000 medical and scientific subjects with 

of 105,000 references. The Director is 

nel Joseph H. McNinch, M.C. U.S.A. Acting 
farian is Mr. Scott Adams. 


rooklyn Public Library 


Brooklyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Central Building, 34 branches, five sub- 
hes, and more than 400 agencies for the dis- 
ution of ks in schools, hospitals, fire sta- 
factories, etc. 
stration headquarters are in the Central 
(Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
n. Opened to the public in February, 1941, 
iding, built by the City at a cost to date of 
9,000, is not yet completed. It houses the 
doging, Book Order, Central Registration, 
[Central Service departments. Special collec- 
3, such as Art and Music, Science and Industry, 
maintained. There are separate Children’s 
} Young People’s Rooms. Both circulation and 
Fence service is offered to adults. J 
aty-one of the branches are housed in 
gs erected by Carnegie funds, 12 are in 
y quarters. All branches have reference 
in addition, special reference work, aimed 
business men, is done in the Business Ref- 
© Branch at 197 Montague St. : 
2 Library has a total collection of oer 
1,200,000 volumes. Notable are the collection 
ic books and scores, books on costumes, chess 
ker collection, Civil War and World War 
and Old Juvenile collection. : 
ibrary’s special services include supplying 
room book collections, instruction of classes 
€ use of the library, story-telling, sponsorship 
ing people’s clubs, exhibition of materials 


Villiam L. Clements Library 


William L. Clements Library in Ann Arbor, 
] the gift of William L. Clements, indus- 
banker and bibliophile, to the University 


initial collections have been expanded by 
er gifts from the founder and by the Uni- 
acting through its Board of Regents and 
rector of the Library, Dr. Randolph G. 
It contains approximately 50,000 volumes 
Division of Printed Books, 150,000 pieces 
anuscript Division, and more than 25,000 
and manuscript maps in the Map Division. 
= and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
eases of the Division of Printed Books. 
r noteworthy items are the 1493 edition 
pistola in which Christopher Columbus 
the discovery of the New World, and the 
niiller geography of 1507 which 
América’? to the two continents. 
y-eontemporary accounts of the activities 
Spanish Conquistadores are supplemented 


fi ‘ 


a 
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: The information on Libraries is furnished to The World Almanac by the officials of the 


by such works as the first printings of letters 
sent by Hernando Cortes. The reports of voy- 
agers of many nations are present, expanded by 
the stories of the first settlers. Thus the voyages 
of the French, Cartier and the others, are flanked 
by the reports of the Jesuit missionaries in a great 
ccllection.of the Jesuit Relations. 

The entrance of the English upon the colonial 
scene is marked by a long list of scarce and much 
sought after books led by perhaps the rarest of 
all, Thomas Harict’s Virginia, London, 1588 Not 
far behind is the redoubtable Captain John Smith's 
True Relation, 1608. 

The collection covers many phases of the de- 
velopment. of the Americas, North and South, 
Among major collections on particular subjects are 
those of books by and about George Washington, 
Christopher Columbus, Amerigo Vespucius, Thomas 
Jefferson, the Mathers and the Adamses, John 
Wilkes, Tom Paine, Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The Library’s holdings of DeBry’s 
superb series of voyages, published from 1590 to 
1625, are probably without a superior. 

In the Manuscript Division, the Clements Li- 
brary is perhaps strongest in the Revolutionary 
period, although it begins long before and con- 
tinues up to the present time. Here are housed 
the headquarters papers of many of the British 
commanders and leaders during the American 
Revolution, supplemented by papers of the 
patriots, Included are such names as Admiral 
George Clinton, the Earl cf Shelburne, Sir Peter 
Warren, John Wilkes, Lord George Germain, Lieu- 
tenant General Thomas Gage, Lieutenant General 
Sir Henry Clinton, General Nathaniel Greene and 
Brigadier General Josiah Harmar, commander 
of the first United States Army. The Hessians em- 
ployed by the British are represented by the papers 
rs ee yon Jungkenn, war minister of Hesse- 

assel. 

More modern groups within the division aré 
the important papers of James G. Birney and 
Rey. Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 


movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s | 


first senator, Lucius Lyon; of Russell A. Alger, 
secretary of war under McKinley; and _a collec- 
tion of the correspondene of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Map Diyision parallels the book and the 
manuscript collections, supplementing and 
strengthening them. Maps from the fifteenth to 
the twentieth century illustrate vividly the course 
of American history. The division is particularly 
strong in its holding of maps printed within the 
present boundaries of the United States before 
1800 and in its series of manuscript maps, many 
of which came with the papers of Clinton, Gage, 
Germain, Harmar, Shelburne and Loammi Bald- 
win. 


Columbia University Libraries 


The Columbia University Libraries in New York 
City consist of a general collection in Nicholas 
Murray Butler Library and more than 30 depart- 
mental libraries and reading rooms, containing 
about 2,000,000 catalogued volumes and large col- 
lections of manuscripts, pamphlets, catalogs and 
telated materials. { 

The beginnings of the library go back to the 
founding of King’s College in 1754 which changed 
its name to Columbia College in 1784. By 1896 the 
College had expanded so much that it was des- 
ignated as Columbia University. In the same year 
the monumental Low Memorial Library was dedi- 
cated on Morningside Heights. By 1904 the library 
had grown to more than half a million volumes 
through the development of the many de artments 
and professional schools, and through gifts. 

The Avery Architectural Library, bart deco- 
rative and allied arts, was established by Samuel 
P. Avery in 1890. This library has 46,000 Mon 
5,000 eee re and theusands o 

hotographs and clippings. 
‘ Other libraries serving professional schools with 
their volumes are: Business School Library (60,- 
000 v.) with the Marvyn Scudder Financial Library 
of nearly 500 drawers of vertical file materials; 
Engineering Library (94,000 v.) with a collection 
of over 350,000 trade catalogs; Journalism Library 
(18,000 v.) with a full-sized morgue of newspaper 
clippings; Law Library (259,000 y.) with strong 
collections on foreign law and a separate reading 
room devoted to International Law; Library Ser- 
vice Library (40,000 v.) with an uncatalogued col- 
lection of college and university catalogs and 
reports (53,000) and Medical Library (120,000 v). 

The East Asiatic Collections contain a a agi 


‘of books in Chinese (136.000 fascisules) and 
-Japanese (20,000 faseicules). 


Other fields containing distinctive collections 
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have been developed in mathematics, natural 
sciences, language and history of the Near and 
Middle Hast, Russian history, typography (former 
American Type Founders Library) and book arts, 
Greek and Latin (including the Papyrus and 
Epigraphy Collections), Italian literature (Pater- 
no Library—20,000 v.), fine arts, music, Philosophy, 
and Enelish literature. _ 

In 1881 Stephen Whitney Phoenix bequeathed 
his library of 7,000 volumes, containing a Shakes- 
peare folio, 1623, and other notable volumes. Other 
special collections of note are Plimpton (early 
textbooks), Dale (weights and measures) and 
Smith (early mathematics) libraries (28,000 v.); 
Seligman Collection (early editions in economics— 
35,000); Epstean Collection (history of photog- 
raphy— 3,000); Montgomery Library of Accoun- 
tancy; Webster Collection on Plastic Surgery (12,- 
000); Huntington Collection on Anatomy; Curtis 
Collection on Physiology; Joan of Arc Collection 
(2,100 titles); Kilroe Collection of Tammaniana; 
De Witt Clinton Papers; Lodge Collection of early 
editions of the classics. ; 

Butler Library, the main library, has a central 


stack capacity of nearly 3,000,000: volumes with’ 


reading rooms, classrooms, workrooms and Offices 
around the stack area. About 15,000 carefully 
selected reference books, among them an extensive 
collection of national and subject bibliographies, 
are in a general reference room. The College 
Library (35,000) for undergraduate men with read- 
ing and reference rooms, is in Butler Library. 
Photostat and microfilm services are maintained. 

Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (215,000); Barnard College (64.000); Col- 
lege of Pharmacy (12,000); New York Post-Grad- 
uate Medical-School (16,000); New York, School of 
Social Work (3,526); and Union Theological Semi- 
nary (314,000). 


John Crerar Library 


The John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill., has these 
special collections: Senn, Medical; Ely, mostly on 
American labor and social movements; Gerritsen, 
on social and economic subjects especially finance, 
banking, labor, and socialism, also on the social 
political and legal status of woman; portions of 
the Chanute, on aeronautics; portions of the Du- 
Bois Reymond, on comparative physiology; the 
Meissner, on physiology; the Baum, on historical 
medicine; the Martin, on gynecology; government 
documents especially British, Canadian, United 
States.and state; cremation; cook books, including 
the Levis collection; international congresses and 
expositions. Subjects especially strong: bibliog- 
Taphy, aeronautics, radio, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, botany, zoology, biology, social sciences 
particularly labor, scientific periodicals and society 
publications, engineering, chemistry pure and ap- 
plied, geology, physiology, railroads, constitu- 
tional law, international law, and_ scientific 
periodical indexes and abstract journals. Portrait 
collection of physicians, surgeons, and scientists. 


Library of the D. A. R. 


The Library of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Washington, D. C., has 
38,193 volumes, many thousand pamphlets, &nd 
manuscripts, available for those who wish to con- 
sult them, in order to establish eligibility in the 
National Society. The duplicate collection of about 
3,500 books is housed in the Archives Room. Micro- 
films of nearly all state census records, from 1850 
through 1880 have been received. Two Recordaks 
to service these make them ayailable for use. 


Duke University Libraries 


The five main libraries of Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C., contain (June 30, 1946) 740,493 volumes, 
distributed as follows: General Library, 43,058; Law 
Library, 79,821; Woman’s College Library, 68,877. 
Included in the General Library total are the hold- 
Awad of four departmental libraries: Biology-For- 
estry, 32,971; Chemistry, 11,775; Engineering, 
9,145; Mathematics-Physics, 11,232. In addition, 
the Manuscript Department contains a total of 
1,000,000 pieces, this figure including broadsides, 
sheet music, maps, and pictures, as well as man- 
uscripts. During the year 1945-46, 3,100 periodicals 
and 75 newspapers were currently received. 

In the development of the library every effort 
has been made to build up well-rounded basic 
collections in the major fields of knowledge. Be- 
yond this point a number of special subjects have 
received particular emphasis. Manuscript and 
_ printed materials on Southern history and culture 

“are preserved in the George Washington Flowers 
Memorial Collection, which contains more than 
800,000 pieces. It is supplemented by the Peacock 
Collection, with a nucleus of books on Southern 
history, and the Chaffin Collection of textboks, 
a of the progress of education in the 

outh, ; 5 


\ 


The library and manuscripts of Paul Hi 
Heyne, the Thomas Nelson Page papers 
numerous manuscripts of John Esten 4) 
Thomas Holley Chivers, William Sorte 
and other Southern authors are worthy’ 
tion. The Trent Collection, includes more 
1,000 books, manuscripts, and other matel ; 
or about Walt Whitman. In English lite 
there are several notable collections: the = 
Roney Collection of Shakespeare materialsis 
tions of Byron and Coleridge; two collectivi 
eighteenth century poetry and prose; Rosse 
Tennyson manuscripts. The Lanson Collecth 
about 12,000 books and monographs on ¥ 
literature, a Goethe collection of a thousan 
umes, and a Scandinavian collection off 
volumes may also be mentioned. ; 

Collections and -emphasized subjects in.\ 
fields include: the Robertson Library of # 
piniana; the James A. Thomas Collection of ! 
newspapers, prints, and other materials ¢ 
culture of the Orient; the Holl church y 
library dealing primarily with the Reform 
a Peruvian library of, more than 7,000 vow 
with collections on Brazil and Ecuador, and — 
sive files of the public documents of Argé 
Brazil, Chile, and Peru; the library of Pro 
Louis Strisower, containing approximately 
volumes on international law; the archives — 
Socialist Party of America; a number of pan 
on the Fourier movement: about 2,000 volun 
the publications of European academies; 2,46 
of scientific periodicals; 12,100 bound volu 
newspapers and 666 rolls of newspapers 01 


Folger Shakespeare Libre 


The Folger Shakespeare Library, in Washing) 
D. C., has a collection of original and ear 
tions of Shakespeare, including 80 copies 
First Folio and 209 copies of the quartos, 
both the largest and the richest ever assé 
Its collection of books on-all subjects pring 
England between the years 1475 and 1640. 
most extensive in America, and is surpasse 
by that in the British Museum. Its collects 
manuscripts exceeds 50,000; of playbills, 212 
of prompt-books, 3,000. Its collection of m 
relating to Shakespeare on the stage and in nm 
scholarship is unsurpassed. Its museum mate 
cludes 200 oil paintings, 100,000 water colon 
prints, various examples of Elizabethan 
instruments, Elizabethan furniture, and nur 
objects of art. : 

The library—designed-as a memorial to SS 
peare—is housed in a marble building on € 
Hill, erected at a cost of more than $2,000,00 
library was endowed by Henry Clay Folger, 
president of the Standard Oil Company 0 
York, and his wife, Emily C. J. Folger. It y mA 
in_ trust to the trustees of Amherst College 
gift to the nation. ? 


Harvard University Lib res 


The Harvard University Library, Camb! 
Mass., founded in 1638 when John Harvaw 
queathed 400 books to the institution that > 
take his name, is the oldest library in the 7 
States and, with more than 4,800,000 volume 
pamphlets, is now the largest university libra 
the world. About 2,000,000 volumes, formiutl 
main collection, are housed in the Harry 
Widener Memorial Building (completed in 
and more than 100,000 rare books and manus 
have the benefit of clean air with regulated HI 
ity and temperature in the new Houghton LU! 
(completed in 1942), which is connected wil! 
Widener building by a tunnel and a bridge, 

A gift of $1,500,000 from Thomas W. 
will make possible the construction of a new 1} 
building designed to serve undergraduate stu! 
The Widener building will continue to ho 
bulk of the collection for advanced rese: 
the humanities, 4 

The largest of more than 75 special and @ 
mental collections that make up the rest 
University Library are those of the grit 
schools of Law (616,000 v.), Medicine (290,00 
Business Administration (Baker Library: 
v.), Divinity (Andover-Harvard Library: i 
v ), Public Administration (Littauer Library ¥ 
000 v.), and Education (64,000 v.), andi) 

A 


"ES 


Museum of Comparative Zoology (200,000 

Chinese-Japanese Library ‘of the Harvard-¥1 
ing Institute (193,000 v.), Biological Labors 
(78,000 v.), Arnold Arbortum (59,000 v.)I) 
partments of Landscape Architecture and Ret 
Planning (52,000 v.), Peabody Museum of AS 
ology and Ethnology (48,000 v.), Gray erty! 
(44,000 v.), Astronomical Observatory (37,00) 
Farlow Library of Cryptogamic Botany (37,0) 
and Chemical Laboratory (33,000 v.). Th 
ous units are.knit together by a union , 
telephone, and messenger service.» = 

Annual accessions average 113,000 

come from many endowment funds, wi 


principal of more than $8,000,000, finances 
rchases and many of the other expenses 
oes. cide: i 
oks clude more than 2,600 volumes 
ed before 1501. The collection of manuscripts 
| @ditions of John Keats, occupying special 
in the Houghton building, is outstanding. 


of the other major English authors from: 


ir on are well represented, and the Ameri- 
i erature section is strong. Masefield, Joyce, 
S. Eliot, E. A. Robinson, Thomas Wolfe, and 
mi Steinbeck are among twentieth century au- 
is Tepresented by important manuscript mate- 


ne library is particularly strong in the broad 
Of the Renaissance, including editions of the 
t sixteenth century publications in all 
and such individual authors as Mon‘¢ 
Dante, and Petrarch. American history, 
French science, Latin America, and 
and graphic arts, also merit special 


Dje cts in which it May be more surprising to 
™ large collections at Harvard include alchemy, 
cook books, fishing, Icelandic, proverbs, 


Poetry Room houses volumes of contempo- 
Perse as well as recordings of poets reading 
x works. Official records of the University 
fadministered by the Archives division of the 
fary. The map collection in the Widener 

ing is chiefly historical, since modern maps 

ndied by one of the departmental libraries, 

istitute of veh any Exploration. 

Library also contains the Theodore Roose- 
Library formerly situated in the Theodore 
% residence in New York City. 


y E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery 


= Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
m Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif., an 
fed educational institution devoted to advanc- 
cause of higher learning. It includes a 
h library for the preservation and diffusion 
vledge, particularly in the fields of English 
erican literature and history. It also main- 
@ free public museum, art gallery and 
cal gardens. The exhibitions are open each 
pon, except Mondays and certain holidays 
annually in October). 
yng the treasures of the library are: 
@ Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
Tales, e about 1400. 
Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 1450-55), 
nted Bible and the ‘earliest extant book 


g. 
are two vaults equipped with every 
m device for the protection and preservation 
ir contents—the rare books and manuscripts. 
ormer vault contains approximately 150,000 
s, the latter about 1,000,000 letters and docu- 
The great majority of the rare books 
nuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 
tween 1907 and 1927. The reference col- 
m numbers nearly 150,000 volumes. 

} collections center on English and American 
ry and literature, but an exception to this gen- 
is the group of nearly 5,400 incunabula 
Tinted between 1450-1500), the eighth 
existence. The group of English im- 

ts before 1641 numbers over 11,000 volumes, 
principal collection in the Art Gallery is a 
sentative group of 18th century British paint- 
uding characteristic works in portraiture 
adscape. Among the canvases exhibited 
Gainsborough, 9 by Reynolds, 11 by 
awrence. Thomas Gains- 


furniture, porcelains, panels, bronzes, 
Rat cavaens contain 50,000 plants 
 Flent Garden contains 25,000 repre- 
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Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress in Washington, D. C 
was established April 24, 1800, by Act of Congress: 
was burned by British troops Aug. 24, 1814, during 
the War of 1812, and was re-established’ by the 
purehase of Thomas Jefferson’s Library, Jan. 30, 
1815. It is now the largest library in the -world, 
Occupying two buildings opposite the United 
States Capitol, providing almost 36 acres of floor 
space, 414 miles of bookshelves and 20 reading 

On July 1, 1946, the Library contained 8,193,200 
printed books and pamphlets, 1,711,292 maps and 
views, 1,719,610 volumes and pieces of music, 59,001 
microfilm reels and strips, 260,588 phonograph 
recordings, 576,946 fine prints, 950,834 photographic 
negatives, prints and slides, 43,555 motion picture 
reels, and 8,121,913 manuscripts. 

The collection, covering every branch of human 
knowledge and culture, is especially strong in 
United States and Hispano-American history, 
American and foreign newspapers (over 115,000 
bound volumes), government documents (federal, 
state, municipal and foreign), maps and atlases 
The law collection, one of the largest and finest 
in the world, comprises more than 600,000 
books and pamphlets. The library’s other collec- 
tions, which are particularly strong in Anglo- 
American, Latin American, and Russian material, 
include a large working library in the Capitol, 
the United States Supreme Court Library, and 
smaller collections in the House and Senate 
Office Buildings; the aeronautics library is the 
largest in the world; the collection of Chinese 
and Japanese books is unequalled outside of 
China or Japan; the Russian books outnumber 
those in any other library outside of Russia and 
the Semitic collection is of outstanding importance. 

The collections of the Division of Manuscripts 
relate chiefly to American history and civilization; 
they include the original records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, many colonial and revolutionary 
documents and the papers of nearly all the Presi- 
dents of the United States, as well as many leaders 
in political, industrial and cultural life. They con- 
ain also photographic reproductions of over two 
million pages of manuscripts in European libraries 
and archives. - 

The rare book collection includes about 168,000 
items, among them 5,140 incunabula, 25,000 early 
Americana, many rare editions and fine bindings 
and one of the three perfect vellum copies of the 
Gutenberg Bible and the Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection of rare books, chiefly illustrated books. 
The Prints and Photographs Division comprises, in 
addition to books, a notable collection of old mast- 
ers and modern prints, the Pictorial Archives of 


Early American Architecture including the Historic 


American Buildings (38,935 photographs and 25,605 
sheets of measured drawings), an archive of His- 
panic culture and a collection of originals of pub- 
lished drawings by American artists. In addition a 
collection of several hundred thousand photographs 
illustrates the American past. 

The 9,000 books in the library of the late Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson were added to the Library of 
Congress (1946) by Mrs. Wilson and a special room 
i: planned near the rare book collection to care for 
them. 

The Music Division, besides possessing what is 
probably the largest collection of music in the 
world, administers the Archive of American Folk- 
Song. 

The Copyright Office, administered by the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, forms part of the Library of 
Congress. It receives annually over 250,000 books, 
pamphlets, prints, maps, etc., as deposits which 
for the most part become part of the permanent 
collections of the Library. 

The librarian is Luther H. Evans. 


Maryland Historical Society 


The Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore 1, 
Md., founded (1844) to collect and preserve the 
source materials for the history of the colony and 
the State, has a library collection consisting of ap- 
proximately 40,000 volumes, 20,000 pam hlets and 
several thousands of prints and original plans 
and drawings and a large collection of manuscripts. 
Among the printed materials are a copy of Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, a complete run of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a considerable run of the Marylana 
Gazette of Annapolis, almost complete files a the 
Baltimore newspapers and other rare Ame. ‘ican 
imprints. 

Among manuscripts at the Society are a collec~ 
tion of more than 1300 papers of the Calvert fa i 
the earliest dating from Henry VIII, and including 
many papers describing the establishment of the 
colony; the papers of John H. B. Latrobe, Otho 
Holland Williams, Robert Gilmor, Robert Oliver, 
and Senator James A. Pearce. There are large col- 
lections of genealogical papers, Bible records, 
church records and printed volumes of genealogies. 
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Among the drawings are the original designs 
submitted in competition for the United States 
Capitol in 1792, including one submitted anony- 
mously by Thomas Jefferson, and the water_color 
drawings of Benjamin H. Latrobe for the United 
States Capito! (1810). the Cathedral at Baltimore 
the Bank of Pennsylyania and St. John’s Church, 


| Washington. 


In addition to the large Gallery where portraits 
of distinguished Marylanders and other Americans 
are shown, the Society has fifteen rooms of fur- 
nishings of varying periods. Worthy of special 
mention are the banquet table and card table o1 
Thomas Jefferson; the family heirlooms of the 
Bonapartes, descendants of Betsy Patterson, who 
married Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon; 
the Redwood Collection of costumes, jewelry, silver, 
furniture and pictures of the Buchanan, Coale and 
Hopkinson families; the Marine Room, displaying 
models, paintings and prints of ships, and _else- 
where large quantities of furniture, silver, china, 
glass and ornaments of early date. 

Notable paintings include portraits of Washing- 
ton, Gen. Nathaniel Greene, Gen. O. H. Williams, 
Gen. -H. Gates, Gen. William Smallwood, Cot 
John Eager Howard, Gen. Thomas Mifflin, Baron 
DeKalb, John Jay, Charles Thomson, Gov. 
Thomas Johnson, three of the four Maryiand 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Charles Carroll, William Paca and Samuel Chase; 
Col. and Mrs. James Madison, father and mother 
of President Madison; Col. William Washington, 
Commodore Stephen Decatur and Commodore 
Oliver H. Perry. The artists represented by paint- 
ings of these and other important but_ less 
conspicuous figures are Charles Willson Peale. 
Rembrandt Peale, Gustavus and John Hesselius, 
Badger, Pine, John Wollaston, Sully, Harding, 
Jarvis, the two Wests, Sharples and St. Memin. 


New York Public Library 


The New York:Public Library in New York City is 
one of the three largest in the United States and 
one of the six in the world. It has approximately 
the same number of books as the combined libraries 
of Harvard University, but is second in size to the 
Library of Congress. It is probably the most 
widely used library in the world, and its service is 
national and international, as well as local. 

The Library was founded in 1895 by the con- 
solidation of the Astor and Lenox libraries and 
the Tilden Trust. These were private libraries, 
and the present Reference Department of The 
New York Public Library, which occupies the 
building at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, con- 
tinues to be supported entirely from private funds. 
From 1900 to 1904, a number of the existing cir- 
‘culating libraries were joined to The New York 
Public Library to form the basis of what is now 
the Circulation Department. This. department, 


which is maintained by the city but administered 


by the Library, operates the branch libraries in 
the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx and Rich- 
mond. Including sub-branch libraries and such 
Special divisions as the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary and the Library for the Blind, there are 
38 branches in Manhattan, 20 in the Bronx and 
seven in Richmond. 

In 1946, a daily average of. 8,613 visitors was 


-Yecorded at the Central Building, Fifth Avenue 


and 42nd Street. Many of those who enter the 
building come to see the exhibitions of books, prints 
and pictures or to use the volumes on the open 
shelves of which no record is kept. Registered 
readers numbered 1,243,975 and consulted 2,990,249 
volumes. 

At the end of 1946, there were 3,109,511 volumes 
and pamphlets in the Reference Department; 
1,464,179 in the Circulation Department; and 92,- 


992 in the Municipal Reference Library, making a 


total for the entire Library of 4,666,582. The 
branch libraries of the Circulation Department lent 
7,974,461 volumes for home use during 1946. 

The Reference Department of the Library col- 
lects books in all fields except law, medicine and 
religion. Other libraries in the city are so 
Strong in these fields that the Library does not at- 
tempt to duplicate their holdings. It is particu- 
larly rich in Americana, world biography, lan- 
guages, science and technology and economics. In 
addition to these broad subdivisions, there are 
Many special collections of unusual importance. 
A few of them are listed below. 


BERG COLLECTION 


This collection was founded in 1940 by Dr, Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 
terial. The collection consisted originally of 
books gathered by the Berg brothers. Later the 


i rtant collections of the late W. T. E 
and Owen D. Young were added. The Bi 
lection is kept on the third floor, and in 
reading room, exhibition room and stacks| 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 
This is a special library of books and | 
material about tobacco formed by George 4 
and given to the Library by him and his f 
There are approximately 5,000 volumes. — 
begin with the earliest mention of tobacco = 
printed accounts of 15th-century America 
ploration, and include historical, literary 
economic material relating to the developmerm 
joyment and commercial status of tobacco am 
tobacco industry. It is a rare book as wells 
subject collection. i 


‘ SPENCER COLLECTION a 
The Spencer Collection of Illustrated Book 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the 
through the will of William Augustus Spence 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Lik 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including 
“Tickhill Psalter,’’ an English manuscript 
14th century, are in this collection. Ow 
drawings for illustrations, as well as pi 
books, are featured. 


Newberry Library 


The Newberry Library in Chicago 10, Il 
founded in 1887 by Walter Loomis Newberry a2 
corporated in 1893 as a free public reference lill 
Its books and manuscript collections, about € 
in number, fall within the general field of th: 
manities and include all important texts, pig 
source materials and comments in the hist 
thought and culture since classical times. 
emphasis has been upon English and Americs 
erature and history. The Library is especially » 
on the Arthurian Legend, ancient Gaelic tex 
mund Spenser, seventeenth-century novels 
poetical miscellanies, the American Revok 
Slavery and the Civil War, nineteenth ce 
American periodicals, genealogy, and linguistij 
the last-named field the Bonaparte collectiom 
at the time of its purchase, among the b& 
existence. ‘ 

There are several special collections: y 

The Edward E. Ayer Collection on the Ame 
Indian is one of the most complete of its kg 
the world, including as it does all printed mat 
with some manuscripts, on the anthropolgy 
nology and language of the Indian both in) 
and South America, and the history of hiss 
tions with white men from the voyages of dise 
and exploration to the present day. In assem 
these materials an unusually full library o@ 
colonial history of South and Central Ameria 
been put together; of which the William B. G 
lee collection on Portugal and Brazil is ani 
standing part. 
The John M. Wing Foundation in typog 
and allied arts, one of two or three similar a 
tions in the United States, has examples a 
presswork of all good printers in Europe, Em 
and the United States since the fifteenth ce: 
including some 1800 incunabula. My 

The Library's music collection, in which p# 
scores from the 15th century on form ft 
part, ranks with the half-dozen leading colle 
of the country. 5 
The Library’s collections on the social, ecot 
and cultural history of the Midwest inclucs 
central-office papers of the Chicago, Burlil 
and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Ii 
Central Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondew 
Victor F. Lawson, and the letters and manus 
of such midwestern authors as F. F, Browne) | 
B. Fuller, Joseph Kirkland, Mary Hartwell Gv 
wood, and Henry Kitchell Webster. ? 


Northwestern, University 


Libraries 


_ Northwestern University Library was fob 
in 1856 in Evanston, Ill. The University is! 
served by two groups of libraries—one gro 
Evanston Campus, the other one on its 
Campus—containing in all about 822,000 
and large collections of pamphlets and gov 
documents. : 

The Evanston libraries consist of the 
Deering Library (the general library) con 
in January, 1933, the Library of the Tech: 
Institute, the Library of the School of 
and several minor departmental libraries. — 
libraries, which together constitute the U: 
Library, contain approximately 490,000 
Among the special collections that have 
corporated in the Library are: The Green 
lection of more than 11,000 volumes 
pamphlets, chiefly in the field of clas: 
lology and literature; the Schneider and 
collections, containing 12,000 volumes, of: 
literature; the Kaye collection of 1,000 seve 


— 
5 arid 


teenth-century yolumes and pamphlets on 
; the Boas collection of anthropology, corm- 
500 volumes and 9,000 pamphlets and re- 
e Biblioteca Femina of more than 3,000 
written .Dy women of thifty-eight different 

and the Japanese collection of some 
oks and government documents dealing 
€ economics, government, and politics of 


‘ libraries on the Chicago Campus totaling 
imately 332,000 volumes, comprise the Archi- 
hureh Medical Library, containing 107,000 
a large number of pamphlets, and a col- 
‘wf over 4,000 medical portraits; the Dental 
i Library, containing more than 29,000 vol- 
the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, containing 
129,000 volumes on Anglo-American law. 
ative law, Roman law, international law, 
minal law; and the Joseph Schaffner 
of 67,000 volumes, chiefly in the fields of 
herce and journalism, 


aceton University Library 


+ Princeton University Library consists of 
1,000,000 volumes including the Gest Oriental 
ary of 130,000 volumes, 120,000 pamphlets, 6,000 
asides and ‘leaflets, 6,000 engravings, 12,000 
eripts; and 4,000 museum objects. 
Vv. Belcher of New Jersey was the first bene- 
or of the Library, his original gift compris- 
volumes, of which a few still remain, al- 
h fire in 1802 destroyed most of the books 
before that e. 
me general collection of historical literature is 
mented by special collections in American and 
ean history. The Pierson Civil War collec- 
ihe Nelson collection of New Jerseyiana, and 
and constantly growing number of volumes 
me field of Southern United States history rep- 
mi the emphasis on American history, while 
an history is strengthened by the Weaver 
sion on the French Revolution, the Ivy Lee 
lan collection, the Montagnier collection on 
s history, and the more specialized Archives 
agene de Beauharnais comprising some 34,000 
ents relating to the Napoleonic Kingdom of 
feposited in the Library by André de Coppet, 
he 6,000 documents dating from the 10th to 
century in Central Italy presented by 
Scheide. 
collections in economics and politics are 
jamin Strong collection on Foreign Public 
, the Pitney collection on International 
@nd Diplomacy, the Pliny Fisk collection of 
and Corporation Finance, and the In- 
leogaiad collection, given by John D. 
er, Jr. 
at interest also are the Woodrow Wilson 
on Laurence Hutton collection of 
sks of famous people, the Meirs collection 
shankiana, the Thomas Rowlandson col- 
the Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft collection on 
| and physical education, the Parrish collec- 
Victorian novelists, the Rollins collection of 
Americana, the Weber collection on 
ies and the Garrett collection of Arabic 


pee 
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pts. 
B volumes in the Main Library are supple- 
fed by Marquand Library of Art and Archae- 
f, which is especially rich in the literature of 
n and Mediaeval art, with the Barr Ferree 
itectural Library on French Cathedrals; the 
of the natural and physical science de- 
s, and the library of the psychology de- 


mt. 
Tent literature and history of the more popu- 
is kept up to date by the William Boulton 
nd, the books purchased on this fund be- 
ved in the general reading room and circu- 
one week only. 
d off the campus is the library of Elmer 
Research Associate in the Graphic Arts, con- 
pone than 4,000 prints and 8,000 books 
subject. 


ns Borough Public Library 


0g: 

nology, : 

lection of over one million pictures. 

‘are 28 branch libraries giving reference as 

: gs service, 18 sub-branches, a book bus 
for the distribution of books. 
had 810,724 volumes, 209,749 
d circulated 2,741,197 vol- 
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The Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at ace Park 
N. Y¥., was established by joint resolution of 
Congress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and 
make available for use the books, manuscripts and 
other historical material donated to it by President 
Roosevelt, and sch other rélated historical ma- 
terial as it might acquire. The building was erected 
with privately subscribed funds on a section of the 
Roosevelt estate donated by Mr. Roosevelt and 
was turned over to the Government on July 4, 
1940. The museum portion of the Library, which 
houses Mr. Rooseyelt’s collection of ship models, 
naval pictures and numerous art objects and curios, 
was opened to visitors on June 30, 1941, and the 
books and part of the manuscripts were made 
available for use in the spring of 1946. The Library 
now has over 3,000 cubic feet of manuscripts, of 
which Mr. Roosevelt's White House papers are the 
largest and most important single group, and about 
15,000 books and 31,000 pamphlets. In addition to 
the presidential papers, the’ manuscript collections 
include materials relating to Mr. Rooseyelt’s family 
and personal life, and to his political career from 
1910 to 1932. 

The Library is maintained by the Government 
and is administered by the Archivist of the United 
States, It is in the immediate charge of a direc- 
tor, Mr. Fred W. Shipman. 


University of Chicago Libraries 


The Libraries of the University of Chicago, 
established in 1892 in Chicago, Ill., now contain 
more than 1,500,000 books. The William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library, completed in 1912 as a 
gift of 2,000 persons who wished to establish a 
memorial to the first president of the University, 
contains the departments for purchasing and 
cataloging the books and periodicals for the entire 
campus, the Rare Book Room, and several reading 
rooms. 

The collection includes: Nicholas Bacon Collec- 
tion of English manor rolls (3,000 pieces), Stephen 
A. Douglas papers (16,000 papers), Reuben T. Dur- 
rett Collection of Kentucky history, biography and 
newspapers (15,000 volumes), George Morris 


English items on the Western Territory, 
and Mid-western history (7,500 items), Elijah 
Grant Communistic Colony Letters (1,200), Samuel 
Harper Collection on Russia, Bonaventure Lafa- 
yette Collection of Manuscripts (250 pieces), Bar- 
ton, Oldroyd, and Hannah Collections of Lin- 
colniana (4,000 volumes and manuscripts), Wynd- 
ham Robertson Collection of Civil War papers 
(10,000 pieces), the Harriet Monroe Library of 
Modern Poetry, Delos Franklin Wilcox Collection 
on public utilities (10,000), letters and papers of 
Henry von Holst, a large collection of public 
documents (city, state, national, and fereign), 
some 6,000 volumes of early children’s books includ- 
ing the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of hooks 
for children, vertical files of material on labor and 
business, including pamphlets and clippings, 2,000 
samples of house organs, files of advertisements of 
several hundred companies covering several years, 
1,000 current business and trade journals and 
financial services. 

The departmental libraries include: Art Library 
—14,270 volumes on art, exclusive of classical antiq- 
uities; Bio-Medical Libraries—108,000 volumes 
covering anatomy, bacteriology, biology, bio- 
chemistry, gynecology, medicine, nursing, ophthal- 
mology, Roentgenology, physiology, obstetric; 
Classics—61,474 volumes of classical works in the 
original and in translation, classical philology, 
Sanskrit, and general linguistics. Classical antiq- 
uities; Chemistry Library of 12,000 volumes in chem- 
istry and allied fields. Eckhart Library: Contains 
35,000 volumes in physics, mathematics and astron- 
omy; Education—Long files of college catalogs 
and administrative reports, school documents, trea-~ 
tises, historical and selected current text books, 
periodicals; Graduate Library School Library: con- 
tains 15,000 volumes in bibliography and library 
science; Industrial Relations Library—a_biblio- 
graphic service, rather than a special collection, 
designed to give expert guidance to all materials 
available in business, technology, economics, law, 
sociology, and psychology which have any bearing 
upon labor relations; Materials Center provides a 
working library and advisory service for teachers 
and librarians on audio-visual curricular materials 
for children and young people; Law—113,670 yol- 


umes, 2,052 pamphlets, American, English, Irish, | 


adian, Australian, New Zealand an 
Booher” oeaien Teports, all collateral reports 
and series of Classified cases. Past and present 
American and Canadian statutory revisions and 
codes together with a complete set of the session 
jaws. of these jurisdictions. A complete set of 
Trish, English, Scotch statutes and the modern 


~ 
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statutes and codes of India, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the more important British col- 
onies, An extensive collection of treatises, peri-~ 
odicals, trials and legal miscellany; Modern Lan- 
guages, Wieboldt Hall—Fred W. Atkinson and 
Morton Collections of American drama, the Wil- 
liam Harlow Briggs Collection of dramatic criti- 
cism, 1900 to date, the Austrian Collection of books 
on the theater, 200,000 sheets of German Estho- 
nian and Finnish folk-songs, mostly photostats, 
the William Vaughan Moody Library of American 
* literature. 17th Century English drama. Photo- 
stats of all known manuscripts of Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales (84), Balzac collection. Lincke 
Library of German fiction, 1790-1850, (15,000 vol- 
umes), Karl Heinemann’s Goethe Library (1,750). 
1,600 German Almanache and Taschenbucher; 
Oriental Institute—History of civilizations of the 
Near East, especially Egyptian, Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Turkish, and Arabian; Far East 
Library: contains 140,000 volumes in Oriental 
languages; Rosenwald—(Geology); 35,000 volumes 
of geography and geology, including reports from 
geological surveys of the world. Over 100,000 maps 
of all parts of the world, especially official govern- 
ment maps; Swift Hall—100,000 volumes on philos- 
ophy and theology. Church history, minutes and 
journals of the major denominations, Canadiana, 
publications of peace organizations, publications of 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Beals collec- 
tion of portraits of noted ecclesiastical persons. 
Bibles, many early editions, including the four first 
English editions preceding the King James edition, 
many Greek texts; all the Erasmus editions repre- 
sented. 39 Bible manuscripts, three Syriac, four 
Latin, and six Armenian. Materials for religious 
education, and an extensive collection of sermons 


University of Illinois Libraries 


The University of Illinois libraries contain more 
than 2,003,000 volumes, to which an average of 70,- 
000 volumes are added annually. The general Uni- 
sity library is in Urbana, and the library of the 
Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy is 
in_ Chicago. : 

In the fall of 1946, in connection with the Uni- 
versity’s two new undergraduate divisions, library 
branches were established at Navy Pier in Chicago 
and in Galesburg, Ill. 

The resources ot the libraries for research pur- 
poses are outstanding in many fields. More than 
14,000 periodicals and newspapers are received 
currently. In the newspaper collection are 23,000 
bound volumes, showing special strength for Illi- 
nois and foreign language papers published in the 
United States. Official publications of municipali- 
ties number 45,000 reports, charters and ordi- 
nances issued by thousands of American and 
toreign cities and towns. 3 

In special subjets, the engineering library of 

51,000 volumes covers comprehensively all ma- 
jor branches of engineering literature. Agri- 
culture has also been developed in 30,000 volumes. 
Scientific subjects most thoroughly built up are 
chemistry and chemical engineering, with 22,000 
volumes: mathematics. with 14.000 volumes: 9.500 
dissertations, and files of over 300 journals; and 
a natural history library of 62,000 volumes in 
bacteriology, botany, entomology, zoology, etc. The 
medical, dental and pharmacy library holds 80,000 
volumes. 

For the humanities, a collection of 29,000 vol- 
umes relates to the literary, political and religious 
life of sixteenth and seventeenth-century England, 
and is especially notable for the Milton period. 
Classical literature, history and archeology em- 
brace approximately 33,000 volumes, including 
complete sets of 150 journals. 

In the fine arts division, the Ricker Library of 
Architecture numbers 19,000 volumes. In music 
there are some 18,000 scores and pieces of music, 
5,000 books on music, definitive complete works 0: 
most major composers, John Philip Sousa collection 
of band music, and many complete files of foreign 
and domestic journals. 

.' The social sciences are likewise strong. Italiar 
history includes the Cavagna Library, with more 
than 40,000 volumes. The Law Library contains 
78,000 volumes. Special libraries also serve the 
departments of economics, education, history, 
political science, and sociology. 

Other fields represented by collections adequate 
for advanced research, are journalism, landscape 
architecture, library science, philosophy. psychol- 
ogy, and germanic and romance languages. 


University of Michigan - 
Libraries 


The University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is served chiefly by the General Library with 
its 20 collegiate and departmental divisions; the 
William L. Clements Library,- the Legal Research 
Library, and the Michigan Historical Collections. 

The General Library, including units in Detroit 


and Grand Rapids. has about 1,000,000 v 
Among its special collections are those in’ 
and America drama before 1859, 5,500 ts 


Shakespeare, 8,000 volumes; history of mat 
tics, 3,500 volumes dating from the 15th centu 
1850; history of science, about 1,500 vor 
emphasizing astronomy, physics and mechs 
history of medicine, about 1,700 early wor: 
anatomy, surgery and internal medicine; ing 
ary voyages, including many editions of De: 
Robinson Crusoe and Swift’s Gulliver’s Tra 
French historical and scientific societies; Kg 
Mycological Collection of 12,000 items; VW 
Mollusk Collection of 2,000 books and 
pamphlets; Ornithology, about 6,000 volumes, | 
of great rarity; Worcester Philippine Collei 
1,200 volumes; Netherlands history and lingu 
about 3,600 items; Parsons Collection of 6,06 
umes on social sciences previous to 1850; Ste] 
Spaulding’ Collection of 400 volumes on art 
science of war prior to 1800. : 
Three other important special collections ar 
Bureau of Government Library, with 2400 vob 
and large files of pamphlet material, the Bu 
Administration Library of 17,000 volumes, ang 
Transportation Library of 100,000 items del 
with every phase of that subject. . 
The Law Library contains approximately 1a 
volumes and is particularly well provided # 
statutes and decisions of the United States 
British Commonwealth, the countries of Cé 
and South America, and the leading, country 
Europe. It has an extensive collection of treg 
for all the countries of the worid, and also 'S: 
collections in Roman Law, International 
Criminology, Legal Bibliography, and Early 4 
ican Statute Law. 
_ The William L. Clements Library of Amer 
ineludes rare, scarce and uncommon mat 
relating to the discovery of the western contin 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, the? 
history of the Republic through the War of 
also special collections on Columbus, Washir 
Lincoln, Thecdore Roosevelt, and W. H. Hu 
The Michigan Historical Collections spec 
in documentary and reierence material relatt 
the bastory of the State of Michigan and the 
versity. é 


University of Minnesota Libri 


The University of Minnesota Library in Mip 
polis 14, Minn., owns 1,364,930 volumes and apy 
imately 250,000 pamphlets and receives * 
serials. The material includes many manusce 
110 incunabula and a wide range of books of [ 
century since the invention: of printing. | 
survey published by Robert B. Downs ing 
Library Quarterly (12:457-473, 1942) the Un vy 
of Minnesota stood eleventh in a group of li 
selected for special mention because of the ri 
of their collections. While Mr. Downs rated | 
Ties according to their holdings of the liters 
of the various disciplines there are special | 
gories worthy of mention which do not fall | 
into his classification: 

_Newspapers. Files of European journals ate 
ticularly noteworthy. Nathanial Butter’s 

teenth century ‘‘Corantos’ are represente: 
many issues, some of which are unknown ' 
where; the London Gazette begins with 1665) 
continues to the present with some gaps; the 
(London) is practically complete from 1828 | 
but there are many issues of the four prey 
decades. Among continental journals this lilj 
has the Wiener Zeitung (Vienna) 1703 to | 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich) 1814-1912 and! 
Freie Presse (Vienna) 1873-1939. For the py 
century there are many of the outstanding ¥ 
papers of European capitals for the period of V 
War I and later, Hitler’s Voelkischer Beok 
and Mussolini’s Il Popolo d'Italia are ava 
from 1935 onward. The Japan Chronicle 198! 
and the North China Herald 1850-1941 
portant for history of the Far East. While 
of United States newspapers are much 

humerous there are fewer long runs prior to » 
There is at least one newspaper, however, for» 


year since 1840. 
In addition to the fill 


Public documents. U 
United States official publications usually foul 
depository libraries the sessional papers of | 
countries are to be found for considerable pe® 
French documents begin with those of th 
semblée des Notables, 1787 and extend ni 
the present. Those of Germany begin with the 
parlament of 1868. The papers of the A 
Reichsrat extend from 1867 to 1920. The [J 
of the Sohn Cortes covers the period B 
1838 and 1918. The Scandinavian countr 
exceptionally well represented with files 
Norwegian Storting documents from 1835 and 
of the Swedish Riksdagen from 1867. Fil 
British Sessional papers are complete only | 
1919 onward but there are thousands of 
items which extend back to the ni 
century. ae ie 

Publications of most of the important Ie 
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of the world are available. o- 
= =. ae vailable. The Philo 


ts 


¢ pecial collection of interest contains more 

4,000 posters of political import, The Revolu- 
1848 in Middle Europe and the First and 
hd World Wars are particularly well covered. 


miversity of Texas Library 


<2 

library of the University of Texas in Austin. 
“embraces 839,000 volumes, besides material 
koned in volumes, such as films, photostats, 
records, maps, broadsides, manuscripts, etc. 
brary building was completed in 1937 at a 
$2,800,000 and has a capacity of 2,000,000 


me general library and the following special 
eetions, with reading rooms and carrels for 
te students, are located in the library build- 
hives, bibliography and reference, Latin- 
. bound newspapers, rare books, and 
also current periodicals, open shelf, 
id books, and business and social science. 
libraries located in other buildings include 
ture (4,250), botany and zoology (15,000), 
ry and pharmacy (15,750), education and 
logy (14,500), engineering (13,000), geology 
troleum production (10,000), law (61,000), 
texts and curriculum (32,000). The rare 
collection of first and early editions in 
and American literature contain approx- 
30.000 volumes. 
resources for the study of American history 
ude special collections in the fields of Texas, 
mith, and Latin America. The Texas Collec- 
“comprises 32,000 volumes, exclusive of 9,300 
of Texas newspapers; it is the largest in ex- 
The Southern History collection, endowed 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History, 
prs approximately 26,000 volumes, exclusive 
00 volumes of newspapers. The Archives 
ction contains approximately 2,855,500 pages 
huscript, source materials for the study of 
a the areas mentioned. For Texas there are 
nish Archives (1731-1836), the Austin 
wees (1820-1836). and the papers of many of her 
we men. For the South the papers of William 
le, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell Smith, and O. 
erts are important. 
Me Latin-America Collection (45,000) is strong- 
pits resources for the history and culture of 
10 as Was a Spanish province (later a 
n state) for 250 years. The collection has 
‘cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library (25,- 
acquired in 1921. It contained also important 
mewspapers, and the personal papers of lead- 
ic men. To it were added the rare books and 
pts of Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; the 
‘Garcia Pimentel collection of newspapers, and 
Wlibrary of the late W. B. Stephens. In the 
American field mention must be made of a 
fete collection of the bibliographical writ- 
sof Jose Toribio Medina of Chile, and the 


¥ of the late Manuel E. Gondra of Asuncion. 
— ° . oe . . 

iversity of Virginia Libraries 
fing with a collection of 8,598 volumes 
led by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, in 


quarter of last century, the libraries of 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 


‘ 


13 


erica 


ition Medal—FEstablished in 1921; awarded 
‘am Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
ing, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
ig, to Howard D. Smith in public building, 
rge C. Nimmons in industrial building, to 

e . Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
| building, to Edward L» Tilton and Alfred 
m Githens in public building, to Sproatt ana 
| of Teronto, Canada, in institutional build- 
> A. Stewart Walker and Leon N. Gillette in 
ic building, and to Arthur Loomis Harmon 
nercial building. (Has been discontinued.) 
Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 

; Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. 
is Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Landseer Lutyens, Bertram 

nor Goodhue, Howard Van Doren Shaw, 
Benneit Medary, Ragner Ostberg, Paul Phil- 
, Louis Henri Sullivan (posthumous) and 


his Medal—Established in 1915; con- 
anes : Mercer in ceramics; on Samuel 
iron work; on Frederick W. Goudy in 


contain nearly half a million volumes and more 
than two million manuscripts. The burning of the 
Rotunda in 1895 destroyed a considerable part of 
the library contents, but part of the original 
collection survived, as did a portion of James 
Madison’s Library which had been willed to the 
University. 

Special collections of significance include the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library, a collection of rare 
books in Amerian history and English literature, 
especially strong in Southern Americana; the Eliza- 
beth Cocke Coles and the Byrd collections of 
Virginia history; the Lomb Optical collection, the 
Edward L. Stone bocks on the history of printing; 
the Sadleir-Black collection of Gothie novels; the 
Ingram Collection of Poe materials; the Hertz col- 
lection on the Greek and Latin classics; and the 
esa Bassett Moore collection on international 
aw. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 
Script collections, which began in 1837 with the 
gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the papers 
of Virginia's public men, and in economic and 
business records. Its earliest official archives con- 
tain papers of Madison and Monroe, co-members 
with Jefferson of the original governing body. 
_The main collections of the University of Vir- 
ginia are housed in the Alderman Library building, 
but there are also a dozen or more special depart- 
mental] libraries including Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, Astronomy, Chemistry, Fine Arts, Geology, 
Physics, Public Administration, and Rural Social 
Economics. 


Yale University Libraries 


The total number of volumes in the several li- 
braries of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
exceeds 3,539,000. The annual accessions exceed 
100,000, including 15,000 serial publications. The 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximately 
2,568,000 volumes. 

The Library has emphasized American and Eng- 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
history (including Latin American), and economics, 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, peri- ~ 
odical, and pamphlet material. Particular mention 
should be made of the collection of first and im- 
portant editions of American belles-lettres pre- 
sented by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Club 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and of 
early editions of other Elizabethan writers; the 
Benjamin Franklin collection; the Henry R. 
Wagner collections of British and Irish economic 
and political tracts and works in the Latin Ameri+ 
can field; the Henry M. Dexter library of Con- 
gregational history; the Ezra Stiles manuscript 
diaries and itineraries; the Jonathan Edwards 
manuscripts; the Webb family manuscripts; and 
the Baldwin papers; the Edward M. House collec- . 
tion of papers dealing with American policy during 
the World War (1914-1918) and the Peace Con- 
ference: the yon Faber du Faur collection of. 
German literature; the William A. Speck collection 
of Geotheana; and the William Robertson Coe 
collection of Western Americana. 

In Oriental history and: literature there are the 
Edward E. Salisbury collection of Oriental books 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut me- 
morial collection of Judaica; the Rabinowitz-Asch 
collection of Hebrew and Yiddish books and manu- 
scripts; the Japanese and Chinese collections; and 
the library of the American Oriental Society on 
deposit in the Sterling Memorial Library. 
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American Institute of Architects Awards 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


typography; on Charles Jay Connick in stained 
lass; on V. F. Von Lossberg in metal work; on 
Frank J. Holmes in ceramics; on William D. Gates 
in ceramics; on the Cheney Brothers in textiles; on 
John Kirchmayer in wood carving; on Leon VY. 
Solon in terra cotta and faience; on Walter W. 
Kantack in metals in glass, and illuminating fix- 
tures; on John J. Earley in masonry and concrete; 
on Joseph Dulles Allen in ceramics; Wilbur Herber 
Burnham in eine Big and Dorothy Wright 
Liebes in field o: xtiles. . 

Fine Arts Medal—Established in 1919; awarded 
to Paul Manship in sculpture; to Arthur F, 
Mathews in painting; to John Singer Sargent in 
painting; to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music; to 
Lee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowbray 
(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera in 
painting; to Adolph Alexander Weinman in sculp- 
ture: to Frederick Law Olmsted in landscape 
architecture; to James Henry Breasted in litera- 
ture pertaining to the Fine Arts: to Robert Ed- 
mond Jones in ‘design for the theatre; to Carl 
Milles in sculpture; to John Taylor Arms in etching 
and to Samuel Chamberlain in etching. ; 
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United States—Languages Here and ‘Abroad 
The Principal Lang 


uages of the World 


Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary a 
+ 


The actual number of languages computed by 
officers of the French Academy is put at 2,796. 

The English language is spoken by more than 
270,000,000 of people of which more than half are 
Americans. Of these 150,500,000 are citizens of the 
United States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, 
and 70,900,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and 
the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, 
Gibraltar and Malta and the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
population of the various other self-governing 
units or dependent colonies of Great Britain, 
which combined form the British Empire, has been 
computed at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that 
one-eighth of this number understands and uses 
English speech in barter, trade exchange, or other 
Manner of communication, a total ‘of 47,633,000 
More persons is to be added to the number who 
understand and speak English. 

The principal other languages of the world are 
listed below, followed by the number of persons 
speaking them according to the latest official re- 
ports available. but not including losses or shifts 
resulting from war. 

The reputable English language contains approx- 
imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000-more terms 
May be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 
etc., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. 

Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con- 
sists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
of text books and of archaic or obsolete terms. 

Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. W. W. Skeat 
in the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’’ which contains approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 

Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 


TABULATION OF THOSE WHO 


French from Low German, 54; French | 
butch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from § ca} 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, FY 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French | 
(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) | 
tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late] : 
828; French from Italian, 162. A 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, | 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portugue 

Greek ‘direct or through Latin, Late J 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; 2 
uanian, 1. i | 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persians 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languag 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, inchj 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, | 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. al 

The select vocabulary of the New Stang 
Dictionary of the English Language totals apy 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of 
speech be added, the total, as shown by the 5@ 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Ww 
reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, [ 
and dead. 

The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 41 
terms in use in the literary language. It has 
specialized in scientific terminology. =| 

The vocabulary of the New International 
tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Ed} 
in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934) | 
placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increy 
to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazet 
13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 
breviations. : 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Unive 
Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more 
300,000 words, including personal names. —_ 


SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 4 


Tt] 


Abyssinian, Danish- o> }$.4 3,707,000 
Ethiopic, Dutch . 16,548,500 
Grayd Ia, Estonian ..... 1,127,000 
Geez, im Finnish ..... 3,022,000 
haric and Flemish ..... 3,500,000 
Piss... 7,600,000) French ...... 68,895,000 
fifa st 2 Uap 12,000,000} German ..... 78,947,000 

African dial... 93,923,000} Greek ....... 6,936,000 

Albanian 1,004,000 | Gujarati 10,682,000 

Arabic. ...... 29,000,000] Hindi and 

Bengali 51,000,000 Other lan- 

Buigarian ... 6,078,000 guages (See 

Chinese, inc. Note below) 216,000,000 
dial. 488,573,000} Hungarian... 8,001,112 

Czech 7,500,000 


Italian ...... 43,700,000 | Russian and i 
Japanese .... 97,700,000 dialects 166,000 
Javanese .... 42,000,000 | Serbian \. 11,000 
Lettish ...... 1,905,000 | Siamese ...+. 14,500) 

Lithuanian 2,393,000 | Slovak ...... 3,00 
Marathi ..... 20,000,000 | Slovenia - 5, 1B) 
Nepali ....... 6,000,000} Spanish ..... 102, 700 
Norwegian 2,814,200 | Swedish ..... 6,266) 
Persian ‘Pamilor get 19, 000) 
(Iranian) ..15,000,000 | Telegu ~.-. 25,000 

Polish ....... 32,.000.600 | Tibeto- ‘ 
Portuguese .. 48,800.000| Burmese .. 17,000 
Punjabi ~.... 24,000,000 | Turkish ..... 160 
Rumanian 19,400.000 | Urdu (See Note belo 
BY 


Dutch figures in the above table include one- 
eighth of the total population of the Dutch colonial 
possessions (60,731,025), 7,591,378. 

French figures include one-eighth of the total 
population of the French colonial possessions (68,- 
480,000), 8,560,000. 

German figures include German-speaking citi- 
zens of Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 

The effect of the recent mass migrations in Po- 
land and other European States upon the languages 
of those peoples cannot be reliably computed. 

The population of India including Feudatory 
States is reported as consisting of 388,997,995 per- 
Sons. The languages spoken have been classified as 
belonging to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
Tibeto-Burman stocks. No computation of reliable 
character that shows the number of persons speak- 
ing these languages is available, for none has been 
or could be made. 

Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 
Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan speech 
in India. From this, through the development of 

rammatical and phonetic studies, came a. literary 
anguage—the Sanskrit, a word that signifies *‘cor- 
rectly or completely formed’’; hence, cultivated or 
polished. Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri, 
of Behar and Mahratta—dialects that were called 
Prakrits, i.e., common, vulgar or derived (from the 
Sanskrit). The chief Neo-Aryan languages of India 
are Bengali (Bengal), Uriya (Orissa), Hindi (Up- 
per Provinces) with Punjabi and Nepali, the closely 
allied language of the Gurkhas, the ruling class of 
Nepal, Sindhi (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Gujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as 
@ dialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a 
Gialect of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two lan- 


guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the sp 

of the southern half of the island of Ceylon).j} 
The Dravidian group includes twelve dis 

languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malaya 


following regions or districts \of India: Sow 
eastern, northeastern, northwestern, and sok 


western, the Malabar coast, Coorg (adjoining 
Malabar coast), Nilgiri hills, Central teake ae 
west Orissa, the Rajmahal hills of Bengal. Tang 


of Persian and Arabic words, written in the Pe 
character, originated after the Mohammedan 
quest through official intercourse of Persian-spi 
ing rulers with their Hindu subjects. A soul 
variant of it is Dakhani. BY 
The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Beni 
or Munda group consists of ten languages of wi 
the besi known are the Santali (spoken by a- ' 


which inhabits the western frontier of Lower 
gal) and the Mundari (spoken by the Mum 
Bhumij, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000 
persons have been said to speak these language! 
The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been a} 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Cust 0 
geographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Asa 
Maalous Ohi tietongs and Trans-Himald 
groups. it 


*“*‘Universal”’ 


Volapuk (1879) Johann M. Schieyer, Germany 
Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhofl, Warsaw. 
Universala (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 
Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsig, Germany. 
‘Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. 
Ro (1906) Rey. . Foster, Marietta, Ohio. 
Spatari-Radio-Code, a universal language with- 
out grammar or vocabulary based on the.seven 
notes of the musical scale. : : 


Languages 
| Ido (1907), otherwise known as Esperant 
formed, constructed and projected by an 
national body of philologists and linguists. 
Basic English (1930), C. K..Ogden, Camb 
England. ’ ; ia Ra 
Anglic, a new international language, p r0 of 
| by Prof. R. E. Zachrisson in 1930, ‘is: bas : 


t 


Se a 


analysis of all English words in general saa j 
irrs 


\ 


aa 


-—— 


r 
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cil—President, Hobart Nichols; Vice-Presi- 
John Taylor Arms; 2nd Vice-president, Paul 
whip; Corresponding Secretary, Georg Lober; 
stant Corresponding Secretary, Walter Farn- 
cording Secretary, Raymond P. R. Neilson; 
urer, F. Ballard Williams; Assistant Treas- 
+, Charles Keck; other members of the Council, 
iS Allen, Eliot Clark, Anthony De Francisci, 
enor Atterbury, Leon Kroll, Ernest Roth. 


ACADEMICIANS 


(The year named is that of election) 
nters—Charles Curtis Allen, 1945; Wayman 
1926; Junius Allen, 1941; Karl Anderson, 
ugo Ballin, 1940; Gifford Beal, 1914; Hilda 
er, 1932; Frank W. Benson, 1905; Louis Betts, 
Isabel Bishop, 1941; Charles Bittinger, 1937: 
L. Blumenschein, 1927; Robert Brackman, 
Roy Brown, 1926. 
Inés Carlson, 1941; Charles S. Chapman, 1926; 
Clark, 1944; Alphaeus P. Cole, 1941; Jay 


nd, 1906; Harvey Dunn; George Wharton 
ds, 1945; Lydia Field Emmet, 1912; Walter 
ion, 1937; Jerry Farnsworth, 1935; Barry 
fie ; Gertrude Fiske, 1930; John F. Fol- 


lel Garber, 1913; Howard Giles, 1929; Ed- 
nd Greacen, 1935; Albert L. Groll, 1910; Lillian 
teott Hale, 1931; George Harding (elect); 
bru Herter, 1943; Aldro T. Hibbard, 1933; Eugene 
, 1928; Victor Higgins (elect), 1935; Howard 
debrandt, 1932; Charles Hopkinson, 1929; 
Hurd, 1942; Frederick W. Hutchinson, 1935; 
L. Ipsen, 1924; John C. Johansen, 1911; Paul 
1933; Leon Kroll, 1927; Louis Kronberg, 1943. 
vatore Lascari, 1945; Sidney Laufman; Harry 
Ross, 1936; Hayley Lever, 1933; DeWitt M. 
nan, 1921; Luigi Lucioni, 1941. ‘ 
n (JoHansen) MacLane, 1926; Reginald Marsh, 
Antonio Martino, 1942; Giovanni Martino 
oy Mason, 1940; Herbert Meyer, 1942; Ken- 
3 otal 1944; Felicie Howell Mixter; Ross 
iond P. R. Neilson, 1938; George Laurence 
1942; G. Glenn Newell, 1937; Hobart 
1920; Spencer Nichols, 1933; Robert Nis- 
28: Violet Oakley, 1929: Ivan G. Olinsky, 
Cathal B. O’Toole, 1944; Maxfield Parrish, 
ewitt Parshall, 1907; Van Dearing Perrine, 
; Robert Philipp, 1945; Ogden M. Pleissner, 
Dana Aer 1945; Abram Poole, 1938; Arthur 
d W. Redfield 1907; William Ritschel, 
Henry R. Rittenberg, 1927; Edward F. Rook 
Charles Rosen, 1917, Ernest Roth, 1928; Carl 
Ss, 1920; Chauncey F. Ryder, 1920. 
Sam ~ 1941; Eugene F. Savage, 1926; 
Sevtte . 1925; Everett Shinn (elect); 1943; 
Speicher, 1925; Francis Speight, 1940; 

Sterne, 1944; W. Lester Stevens, 1943. 

P. Thompson, 1937; illiam Thorne, 
elen M. Turner, 1911; Carroll S. Tyson, 
eodore Van Soelen, 1940. 

rett Warner, 1937; Guy Wiggins, 1935; Irv- 
“R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Williams, 
; J. Scott Williams, 1938; Keith Shaw Wil- 
1942; Andrew Winter, 1938; Ezra Winter, 


Iptors—Robert Aitken, 1914; Edmond R. 
1942; Chester Beach, 1924; Gaetano Ce- 
38; Cornelia Van A. Chapin, 1945; Anthony 
ncisci, 1937; Donald De Lue, 1943; Ulric H. 
husen, 1934; Rudulph Evans, 1929; John Flan- 
1928; James Earle Fraser, 1917; Laura Gardin 
eae Harriet Frishmuth, 1929; Sherry E. 


Gregory, 1934; Frances Grimes, 1945; 
Hancock, 1939; Herbert Hazeltine (elect), 
enry, Hering, 1937; Charles Louis Hinton, 
alvina Hoffman, 1931; Anna V. (Hunting- 
att, 1922; C. Paul Jennewein 1933; Charles 
1928; Joseph Kiselewski (elect), 1944; Mario 
1944; Albert Laessle, 1932; Katherine Lane, 
ertrude Lathrop, 1940; Lee Lawrie, 1932; 
ntelli (elect), 1943; George Lober, 1935; 
B. (Batchelder) Longman, -1919. : 
1906; Paul H. Manship, 
1925; Bruce Moore, 1942; 


Nebel (elect), 1946; Furio Piccirilli, 1936: 


1933; A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; 

1936; Richard Recchia, 1944; 
1944; Albert Stewart; Bessie Pot- 
+ Sidney Waugh, 1938; Adolph A, 
eler Williams, 1940; Mahonri 


Members of the National Academy of Design 


National Academy of Design (founded 1825) and the Society of A 
-were united (April 7, 1906). Headquarters 1083 Fifth Avenue, New york ae a. aists ee 


Architects—William Truman Aldrich, 1944; Gros- 
venor Atterbury, 1940; Louis Ayres, 1936; Welles 
Bosworth, 1928; Gillmore D. Clarke, 1946; Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, 1930; Wm. Adams Delano, 1937; 
Thomas H. Ellett, 1945; Eric Gugler, 1946; Ar- 
thur L. Harmon (elect), 1944; Charles D. Maginnis, 
1942; Frederick Law Olmstead, 1929; Eliel Saarinen, 
1946; Henry R. Shepley, 1943; James Kellum Smith, 
1944; Clarence Zantzinger. 

Workers in Graphic Arts—Grace Albee, 1946; 
John Taylor Arms, 1933; Samuel Chamberlain; Asa 
Cheffetz, 1944; Kerr Eby, 1934; Ralph Fabri, 1946: 


Arthur Heintzelman, 1937; Paul Landacre, 1946: - 


Armin Landeck, 1942; Allen Lewis, 1935; Thomas 
W. Nason, 1940; Robert Riggs (elect), 1946; Louis 
C. Rosenberg, 1936; Carl M. Schultheiss, 1946; 
Stow Wengenroth, 1941; Harry Wickey (elect); 1946: 
John Winkler (elect), 1943; George Wright, 1939. 
Aquarellists—Andrew Wyeth, 1945, 


- ASSOCIATES 


Painters—Kenneth M. Adams, 1938; Percy Albee, 
1943; Ivan Le Lorraine Albright (elect), 1942: 
William Auerbach-Levy, 1926; Kenneth Bates, 
1942; Walter Emerson Baum, 1945; Reynolds Beal, 
1909; E. A. Bell, 1901; Oscar F. Berninghaus, 1926; 
Mary Greene Blumenschein, 1913; Carl Oscar Borg, 
1938; Joseph H. Boston, 1901; Alexander Bower, 
1931; Francis Scoté Bradford, 1932; D. Putnam 
sia 1930; Belmore Browne, 1928; K. A. Buehr, 


Carlo Ciampaglia, 1936; William Cotton, 1916; 
Allyn Cox, 1940; George Davidson, 1936; Fred- 
erick K. Detwiller, 1939; Will Howe Foote, 1910; 
Will Foster, 1929; Kenneth Frazier, 1906; Floyd 
Gahman, 1943; Lillian M. (Miss) Genth, 1908; 
Arthur Hill Gilbert, 1930; Douglas Gorsline, 1943; 
Mary Gray, 1929; Nan Greacen, 1940. 

Ben Ali Haggin, 1912; Armin Hansen, 1926; Laura 
C. Hills, 1906; Harry Hoffman, 1930; James R. Hop- 
kins, 1929; Henry S. Hubbell, 1906; Hilde B. Kayn, 
1943; Henry Keller, 1939; Bernard M. Keyes, 1938; 

ank C. Kirk, 1944; Gerald Leake, 1937; Charles 
Locke, 1946. 

Emma Fordyce (Swift) MacRae, 1930; Fred Dana 
Marsh, 1906; Maud M. Mason, 1934; Hildreth 
Meiere, 1942; William ‘Meyerowitz, 1943; Clarence 
Millet, 1943; Dorothy Ochtman, 1929; Tosca Olin- 
sky, 1945; Lawton Parker, 1916; Douglas Parshall, 
1927; Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., 1913; Charles Pren- 
dergast, 1939. 

Louis Ritman, 1943; Margery A. Ryerson, 1944; 
Robert K. Ryland, 1940; Gordon Samstag, 1939; 
Helen (Farnsworth) Sawyer, 1938; Frank Schwarz, 
1934; Jes Schlaikjer, 1932; Rosina Emmet (Mrs.) 
Sherwood, 1906; Howard E. Smith, 1931; Arthur P. 
Spear, 1920; Alice Kent Stoddard, 1938; Paul Trebil- 
cock, 1932; Harry F. Waltman, 1917; Ferdinand E. 
Warren, 1940; William J. Whittemore, 1897; Jere 
Wickwire, 1936: Gladys Wiles, 1934: Catherine 
ht, 1933; Charles Morris Young, 1913. 


(elect), 1942; Cass Gilbert, Jr., 1932; Wallace 
K. Harrison (elect), 1938: Edward Shepard Hewitt, 
1942; John Mead Howells (elect), 1944; William 
F. Lamb (elect), 1942; Charles Downing Lay, 


1945; Harrie T, Lindeberg, 1942; Louis La Beaume, - 


1944: Everett Meeks, 1937; John Gaw Meem, 1942; 
William Graves Perry, 1942; William Platt (elect), 


1942; William Van Alen (elect), 1943; Lawrence ~ 


Grant White, 1943. 

Workers in the Graphic Arts—Hugh Botts, 1942; 
Stephen Csoka, 1945; Adolph Dehn (elect), 1942: E. 
Hubert Deines, 1943; Gordon Grant, 1942; Victoria 
Hutson Huntley, 1942; Norman Kent (elect), 1945; 
Lawrence Kupferman, 1943; J. J. Lankes, Ls 
Clare Leighton (elect), 1945; Warren B. Mack, 1944; 
Leo Meissner, 1945; Wallace Morgan, 1945; William 
Oberhardt, 1945; Roi Partridge, 1940; Martin 
Petersen, 1943; Doel Reed, 1942; Grant Reynard, 
1940; Rudolph Ruzicka (elect), 1941; Lynd Ward 
(elect), 1945; Cadwallader Washburn, 1940; Denys 
Wortman, 1945. 


Mi y II, 1945; Barse Miller, 1944; 
ba sch Mk 1945: Eliot O’Hara, 1944; John Pike 
(elect), 1944; Millard Sheets, 1944; Donald Teague, 
1945; Fred 

1$45; John Whorf, 1944. 
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The Pulitzer School of Journalism 


Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism * 


The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept, 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 
way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man, The school has a reference library of 15,800 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
‘morgue’ of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, former Dean, formed the basis. 

Advisory Board—Acting President. Frank D. 
Fackenthal, Columbia University—Sevellon Brown 
(1948)—The Providence (R. I.) Journal; Robert 
Choate (1950)—The Boston (Mass.) Herald; Kent 


THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 
scholarships that bear his name. . 

For a time the boys selected went to the College 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made (1893) for a seven years’ 
course for the students selected, three years in 
Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia 
University. 

In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


Cooper (1950)—The Associated Press, 
City: Gardner Cowles, Jr. (1950)—Des 
(Ja.) Register and Tribune; Palmer Hoyt 
Denver (Colo.) Post; Frank R. Kent (1940 
Sun, Baltimore, Md.; John S. Knight (| 
Knight Newspapers, Chicago, Ill.; Arthurs 
(1951)—The New York Times, irre i 
Washington, D. C.; William R. Mathews 
Arizona Star, Tucson, Ariz.; Stuart Hy 
(1949)—The Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; Hag 
Pollard (1951)—New York (N. Y.) Worl 
gram; Joseph Pulitzer (1951)—St. Louiss 
Post-Dispatch; Dean Carl W. Ackerman, |} 
tary, Columbia University. a 
SCHOLARSHIPS - | 
money, undertook to carry ten boys a yeas 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tui 
Still later, as the public high schools my 
in number in the city, the scholarships were 3) 
open to graduates of the high schools—t# 
epee 7 eens and Richmond being later ae 
e lis 


To the holders of the scholarships, never 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available 
American college of the first class, was @ 
paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, ar 
ment is now continued by Columbia Uns 
under the terms of his will out of the inc 
a fund provided for the purpose. a | 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters | 


mt 


Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism . 


The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Tehet ae 
established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a beques 
to Columbia University, New. York City, are 


* awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 


University on recommendation of the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
Which was also founded and endowed by Mr. 
Pulitzer. 3 

Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 
made no selection of prize-winners but 
submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 
a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 
statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 
specifications for the prize winning play and novel 
for 1934 and after carry the phrase ‘‘preferably 
dealing with American life.’’ 

Winners of Pulitzer prizes which are in each 
field awarded for work done in the preceding year, 


follow: 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


‘For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal. 
1918—The New York Times for the publication in 

full of so many official reports, documents and 
Speeches relating to the World War. 
1919—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 

Americanism, s 


-1920—No award. 


1921—Boston Post for its work in the exposure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi. 

1922—World of New York for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan. 

1928—Memphis Commercial Appeal for ‘its cou- 
rageous attitude in the publication of cartoons 
and the handling of news in reference to the 
operations of the Ku Klux Klan.’’ 

1924—World of New York for its work in connection 
with the exposure of the Florida peonage evils. 

1925—No award. 

1926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 

1927—Canton, (Q.) Daily News. 

1928—Indianapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper) for the exposure of political corruption 
in Indiana. 


-1929—Evening World of New York for its effective 


campaign to correct certain evils in the adminis 
tration of justice in New York City. 

1930--No award. 

1931—Atlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 
ipal graft exposure. 

1932—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
to eliminate waste in city government and to 
reduce the tax levy. 

1933—New York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 
relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the ‘write 
in McKee’s name’’ campaign and exposing lottery 
schemes of various fraternal organizations. 

1934—Medford (Qre.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 


paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson | 


county, Ore. 
1985—Sacramento Bee for articles on Federal Ju- 
diciary nominations in Nevada. : $3 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its crusade 
against! corruption and misgovernment in Iowa. 
Honorable mention was given to the St. Paul 


Daiiy News for its campaign against mis; 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn, 

1937—St. Louis.Post Dispatch for its expo 
wholesale fraudulent registration in St. | 
Honorable mention was given to the Dail 
of New York for its public health ¢a 
covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis 
idence Journal and Evening Bulletin 
research study of direct and indirect tax — 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures 0@ 
families of working people; Cleveland Px 
its investigation and expose by news, 


and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and / 
Journal for its campaign by news, editori 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency #| 
police department. | 
1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune for its ne 
ports and editorials entitled “‘Self He 
Dust Bowl.’”’ A special public service pj 
the form of a bronze plaque was awarded 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal for its lea: 
in defense of the freedom of the press in | 
province. Engraved certificates were. ya 
each of the six daily and ninety weekl 
which co-operated with the Edmontén | u 
1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News for its.suai 
campaign to oust the majority of the Mian 
Commissioners. ei] 
1940—The Waterbury (Conn.) Republi¢: 
American for its campaign exposing gr 
city administration of Waterbury that ri 
in_the trial and conviction of several 


officials. 
1941—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its 
campaign against the local smoke nuisa 


1942—The Los Angeles Times for its 
campaign which resulted in the clarificatil 
confirmation for all American newspapers 
right of free press as guaranteed undi 
Constitution. 7 
1943—The Omaha World, Herald ‘‘for its in 
and originality in planning a State-wide 
paign for the collection of scrap metal 
war effort.” : . © 
1944—The New York Times for its survey 
teaching of American history. Z 
1945—Detroit Free Press for its investig: 
legislative graft and corruption in 


9 
Mich. ye 
1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times for its. 
investigation of judicial practices in th 
States District Court for the Middle Dist 
Pennsylvania, resulting in the removal 
District Judge and the indictment o 
19h} <The Balti ; 
—The Baltimore Sun for a. series of | 
by Howard Norton dealing with the admi 
tion of unemployment insurance in Mas 
The articles resulted in convictions or pu 
guilty in criminal court of 93 persons. | 


(History of services rendered to the pul 
the American press during the precedingw 
1918—Minna Lewison and Henry Beetle H 

_REPORTING. ||| 

For a distinguished example of a reporter” 
during the year, the test being: strict ac: 
terseness, the preference being given to new 


nN 


4 ay 


under the pressure of edition’ time, that 
Xo the credit of the profession of journal- 


erbert Bayard Swope, World of New Yor 
old A, Hittledale, New York Evening Post 


John J. Leary, Jr., World of New York. 
Louis Seibold, World of New York. 

ke L. Simpson, Washington staff of the 
ated Press. 

va Johnston, The New York Times. 
Magna White, San Diego Sun (a Scripps- 
ard newspaper). 

ames W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
10 Daily News. 

pepe Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 


Be ohn T. Rogers, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

-No award. 

-Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
mssell D. Owen, The New York Times; also 

d award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 

2 itizen. 


Ww 
Fae 


B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 
W.C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


francis A. Jamieson of the Associated Press 
prenton, N. J. 
yce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
jam H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
uren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
hared by five reporters who covered the 
an celebration of Harvard University: 
. O'Neill, New York Herali Tribune; Wil- 
mL. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard 
Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
d newspapers. 
mond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
homss L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
Alliance. 
Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
itipps-Howard newspaper. 
Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram 
Scripps Howard Newspaper Alliance col- 
in recognition of his series of articles on 
s in the ranks of organized labor that 
the exposure and conviction of George 
: president of the Building Service Em- 
S Union. 
anton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle, 
orts concerning the movement of several 
nia and Oregon counties to secede and 
49th state. 
orge Weller, the Chicago Daily News, for 
ory of how a pharmacist’s mate under 
waters performed an operation for ap- 
tis, saving a sajlor’s life. No award for 
reporting. / 
“«Foreign)—Daniel DeLuce of The Associated 
5, (National)—Dewey L. Fleming, The Sun. 
ore, Md.: (Local)—Paul Schoenstein, 
w York Journal-American. and to the 
ars who cooperated in the development 
ublication of a news story which saved the 
a two-year-old girl in Lutheran Hospital, 
ork City, by obtaining pencillin. 
-(Foreign)—Mark S. Watson, military cor- 
Mndent of The Baltimore Sun, ‘‘for his dis- 
hed reporting—from_ Washington, London 
e fronts in Sicily, Italy and France.’’— 
nal)—James B. Reston, The New York 
for his news dispatches and interpreta- 
Sarticles on the Dumbarton Oaks Security 
ence. (Local)—Jack S. McDowell, The 
Francisco Call Bulletin, for his campaign 
courage blood donations. 
reign)—Arnaldo Cortesi, of The New York 
; for distinguished correspondence during 
gear 1945, as exemplified by his reports from 
5 Aires, Argentina. (International) Homer 
t, of the New York Herald-Tribune for his 
‘uished reporting during the year from the 
i@ war theater. (Accuracy and terseness) 
m L. Laurence, of The New York Times, 
eye-witness account of the atom-bombing 
aki and his subsequent ten articles on 
opment, production, gnd significance of 
itomic bomb. , 
gn)—Brooks Atkinson, of The New 
mes, for his series of three articles on 
the U.S.S.R. written on his return to the 
@ States after serving ten months as 
pondent in Moscow. (International) Eddy 
*e, chief of the Associated Press Bureau 
scow, for the answers to a series of ques- 
propounded to Premier Stalin of the 
R. (Local) Frederick Woltman, the New 
World-Telegram, for his articles on the 
tion of communism in American labor 
litical organizations. 


FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 
Bie CORRESPONDENCE 


shed service as a Washington or 


ve 


#] 


Se Ne 
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Foreign correspondent during the year—s500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 
Charles G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 
able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 
Associations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 
Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 
a and James A. Mills of the Associated 
SS. 
1937—Anne O'Hara McCormack, Th 
ee e New York 


1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times, 

1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Germany. 

1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 

1941—No award. The judges ordered a specia: 
plaque be made recognizing the achievements o! 
American news reporters in the war zone. 

1942 (National)—Louis Stark, The New York 
Times, for reporting of important labor stories 
(Foreign)—Laurence Edmund Allen, The Asso- 
ciated Press, for his reports on the operations 
of the British Mediterranean fleet. (Interpretive) 
Dr. Carlos P. Romulo, The Philippines Herald, 
for observations and forecasts on Far Eastern 
developments. 

1943—(National)—Ira Wolfert, North American 
Newspaper Alliance, Inc., for his series of three 
articles on the fifth battle of the Solomons. 
(Foreign)—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York 
Times, for his series of articles reporting his 
tour of the South Pacific battle areas. 

1944 -Ernest Tayior Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 
from the war fronts. 

1945—-Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 
columnist for The Associated Press. 

1946—(National) Edward A. Harris, of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, for his articles on 
the Tidewater Oil situation which contributed to 
the nation-wide opposition to the appointment 
and confirmation of Edward W. Pauley as Under- 
Secretary of the alee 

1947 (National)—Edward T. Folliard, The Wash- 
ington Post, for a series of articles on the 
Columbians. 


EDITORIALS 


For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. 
ee Courier Journal, Henry Watterson. 

writer. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey E 

Newbranch, writer. 
1921—No award ip 
1922—-New York Herald, Frank M. O’Brien, writer. 
1923—Emporia (Kans.} Gazette, William Allen 

White, writer. ' 
1924—-Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. 
1925—-Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Robert 

Latham, writer. 
oe New York Times, Edward Kingsbury, 

writer. 

a ee Herald, O. F. Lauriston Bullard. 
writer. 
1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 

Hall, writer. 
1929—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Louis Isaae 

Jaffe, writer. ‘ 
1930—No award. : ; 
1931—Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Charlés 8. Ryck- 

man, writer. 
1932—No award. * 
1933—Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, write: 
me Atlantic (Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P. Chase 

writer. 
1935—No award. 
1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Mor 

ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief 9! 

the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. 
1937—Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. 
1938—Des_ Moines (ta.) Register and Tribune. 

W. W. Waymack, writer. 
1939—Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, K. G. Calivert. 


writer. 
1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writer 
1942—-Geoffrey Parsons, The New York Herald- 
Tribune. 
1943—-Forrest W. Seymour of The Des Moines 
(Jowa) Register and Tribune. 
1944—The Kansas City Star for editorials written 
by Henry J. Haskell. 
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1945—The Providence Journal Bulletin for edi- 
torials written by George W. Potter, especially 
those on the subject of freedom of the press. 

1946-—-The Delta Democrat-Times (Greenville, 
Miss.) for a group of editorials by Hodding 
Garter during the year 1945 on the subject & 
racial, religious and economic intolerance. , 

1947—William H. Grimes, editor of The Wall Street 
Journal, for distinguished editorial writing dur- 


ing the year. 
CARTOONS 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500. 

1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1923—No_ award. 7 

1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 

1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York, _ 

1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. « 
1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 
1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. | 
1932—John T. McCuicheon, Chicago Tribune. 

1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 
(A Scripps-Howard newspaper). 

1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal... 

1936—No award. 

1987—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
honorable mention to John Frances Knoit, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. 

1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 

1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1940—Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. 

1941—Jacob Burck, The Chicago Times. 

1342—Herbert Lawrence Brock, NEA, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. P 
1943—Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman of the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. . 
1945—Set. Bill Mauldin, the United Feature Syndi- 
cate, Inc., as exemplified by the cartoon en- 
titled “‘Fresh, spirited American troops, flushed 
With victory, are bringing in thousands of 
hungry, ragged, battle-weary prisoners’ in the 
series titled “‘Up Front With Mauldin.” y 
1346—Bruce Russel, of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 


Times 

1547—Vaughan Shoemaker, The Chicago Daily 
News, for a cartoon titled “‘Still Racing His Own 
Shadow,” depicting an ordinary citizen attempt- 
ing to ouvtdistance the rising cost of living. 


NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
as exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500. 
1$42—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. 
1943—Frank Noel, The Associated Press, ‘““Water.” 
1944—(War Front)—Frank Filan of The Associated 

Press, for his photograph entitled “Tarawa 

Island’’; (Home Front)—Earle L. Bunker, of the 

World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) for his photo- 

graph entitled “Homecoming.” 
1945—(War front)—Joe Rosenthal, The Associated 

Press, for his photograph of the marines plant- 

ing the American flag on Iwo Jima. 
1946—No award. 
1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 

&@ woman leaping to death in the Winnecoff Hotel 

fire in Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 

made to an amateur. 
NOVELS 

For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing 
with American life, by an American author, pub- 
lished during the year—s$500. 
1918—Ernest Poole, ‘“‘His Family.” 
4919—Rooth Tarkington, “‘The Magnificent Am- 

bersons.”’ 
1920—No award. 
1921—Edith Wharton, ‘The Age of Innocence.” 
4922—Booth Tarkiagton, ‘‘Alice Adams." 

Het Margaiet Wikor “ne, SU arctauent 

§ argare son, ‘'The Able ) ins."" 

1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.”” 

Ee gl Lewis, ‘“‘Arrowsmith.”’ (He declined 
prize. 

1927—Louis Bromfield, ‘Early Autumn.’ 


in 
1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, “‘Now in 
1936—Harold L. Davis, ‘Honey in the Horn.” 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, “Gone With the Wind.” 
8—John Phillips Marquand, ‘The Late George 


pley.** 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘The Yearling.” 


, 


) 1921—Zona Gale, “Miss Lulu Bett.” 


| 


een eg “The Grapes of 
—No award. s 
[si—ehen Glasgow. “In This Our Life.” | 
198$—Upton Sinclair, “Dragon's Teeth." | 
1944—Martin Flavin, “Journey in the D rT 
1945—John Hersey, “A Bell for Adano.” — 
i946—No award. i a 
19$7—Robert Penn Warren, “All the Rin 


PLAYS } 


For the original American play, perfony 
New Yorks, which shall best represent the }} 
—_ gen -— power = the stage, | 
preferably with American = bs . 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Marry! 
1819—No award. ; 
1820—Eugene O'Neill, “Beyond the Ho $ 
1922—Eugene O'Neill, “Anns Christie.” 7) 
1923—Owen Davis, “TIcebound.’ ; 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, “Hell-Bent for Hei 
So Howard, “They Knew WH 

ted.”” / 


1926—Geo Kelly, “Crsis’s Wife.” 
ys. “In Abraham's Bosom 


It 2 
193S—Thornton Wilder, “Our Town.” 
1939—Robert E. Sherwood, “‘A! 

nois."’ 
1S eden ee Ses Time of Youn 
e ni e prize. > 
194l_—Robert EB. Sherwood, “There Shall 
+5 F* 


ig. 

1942—No award. 
1$48—Thornton Wilder, ““The Skin of 
1944—No award. Special award—Ri 

and Oscar Hammerstein I, for theit 

: *. produced by The Theater 
1s{$—Mary Chase, ““Harvey.” é ‘ 
1946—Russell Crouse and Howard Lin 

of the Union.” | 


1M7—No award. 
HISTORIES 
For a distinguished book of the year @ 
States—$500. ; 
SE J. Jusserand, ““With Americans] 


wu 


Present Days. 
pe Ford Rhodes, “‘A History oF 
or. 
1913—No award. 5 


192@—Justin H. Smith. “The War With Bj 

1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Si 
Victory at Sea."* 

1922—James Truslow Adams, ““The 

1989 Charles W ‘The Supreme € 

ar ‘arren, * ‘ 

United States History.”* Hl 

is24—Charles Howard Melllwain, “The At 
Revolution: A Constitutional Interpreta 

1925—Frederick L. Paxton, “A History 


1929—Fred A. Shannon, “The Organizal 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861+} 
1980—Ciaude H. Van Tyne, “The War 08 


ndence. 
19$1—Bernadotte BE. Schmitt, “The Coming 
War, 1914." ay 
1932 . Peshing, “My Expe 


— ck J. Turner, “The Signifi 
Sections in American His’ ~ bli 
1984—Herbert Age "s Ch ." 
les McLean Andrews, “The 
od of American History.” ; 
i9s6—Andrew C, “A Ca i 
: = of United States.”" j 
987—Van Wyck Ny in 
land.”” i 


Shen Bonsal, ‘Unfinished Business.” 
hur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “The Age of 


James Phinney Baxter 3d, president of 
S College, for his “Scientists Against 
an official history of what scientists, or- 
in the Office of Scientific Research and 
ment, did to help win World War II and 
rolutionize warfare. 


te d 
ig BIOGRAPHIES 

the best American biography teaching patri- 
unselfish services to people—$500. 

ira E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 
by Florence Howe Hall, ‘Julia Ward 


am Cabell Bruce, ‘Benjamin Franklin, 
= Vealed.”’ 

Adams (post-obit), ‘‘The Education 
wienry Adams.” 
HA bert J. Beveridge, ‘‘The Life of John 


"Edward Bok, ‘The Americanization of 
vard Bok’’ (autobiography). 
~Hamilin Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 


Burton J. Hendrick, “The Life and Letters 
r H. Page.’’ 
chael Pupin, ‘From Immigrant to In- 


Bi DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel and 
uetters.’ 

Dr. see vey Cushing, “The Life of Sir 
jam er.”” 

mory Holloway, ‘“‘Whitman.’’ 

harles Edward Russell, ‘“Fhe American 
ra and Theodore Thomas.”’ 

arton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Training of an 
: The Earlier Life and Letters of 


“The Rayven,”’ a biography 


m 
: » “Charles W. Eliot.” 
enry F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 
Han Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.” 
ler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.”’ 
uglas Southall Freeman, “‘R. E. Lee.” 
ph Barton Perry, ‘““The Thought and 
r of William James.”’ 
Man Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
of the Great Administration.”’ 
ided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s 
Péss; The Life of Bronson Alcott’’ and 
a@uis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1. The 
er Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 


ar] Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.’’ 

may Stannard Baker, ‘‘Woodrow Wilson: 

and Letters.’’ 

Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘“‘Jonathan Edwards.”’ 
wrest Wilson, ‘‘Crusader in Crinoline.”’ 

Morison, ‘‘Admiral of the 


7 


a.” 
C: Bison Mabee, ‘‘The American Leonardo; 
sife of Samuel F. B. Morse.” ; 
Russell Baline Nye, ‘“‘George Bancroft; 
min Rebel.’’ : 
e Marsh Wolfe, “‘Son of the Wilder- 


am Allen White, ‘‘The Autobiography of 
Allen White.’’ (Posthumous. ) 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
jn 1916, is an independent, impartial, and 
institution for research and education 
felds of economics, business, and manage- 
iques. The Conference Board is sup- 
nearly 3,000 Subscribing Associates which 
ness organizations, trade associations, 

libraries, colleges and universities. 
ose of the Board is to promote the 
nent of private productive enterprise. Its 
js to assemble, analyze, interpret, and 
ate information regarding economic con- 
n the United States as well as other coun- 
the performance of this function, the 
ntains a large staff engaged in con- 
“research in economics, statistics, and 
ent techniques. The Board is widely used 
lic information bureau, and each year 
‘thousands of questions on economic and 
s ts. 
f piece research in the field of business 

nnel practices, business economics and 
, The Conference Board conducts periodic 
es for the discussion of economic and 
at problems. ' 

3 of the Board include two monthly 
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POETRY’ 


For a distinguished volum if 
American author—$500, 2 tind 


1918*—Sara Teasdale, ‘Love Songs.” 


1919*—Margaret Widdemer, “Old Road to Para- 


dise;*’ Carl Sandburg, ‘“‘Gom H “3 
1922—dwin Arlington Rotinesn 
1923—-Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
ae eae ey 

i—Edwin Arlington Robin. 
1926—Amy Lowell. = 
1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
1929—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
1930—Conrad Aiken, 
1931—Robert Frost. 
1932—George Dillon. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, 
1934—Robert Hillyer. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann. 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin. 
1937—Robert Frost. 
1938—Marya Zaturenska. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, 
1940—Mark Van Doren. 
1941—Leonard Bacon, 
1942—William Rose Benet. 
1943—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Witness Tree.” 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benet, ‘‘Western Star.” 
1945—Karl Shapiro, ‘“V-Letter and Other Poems,” 
1946—No award. 
1947—Robert Lowell, ‘‘Lord Weary’s Castle.” 


MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in the 
large forms of chamber, orchestral or choral music 
or for any operatic work including ballet—$500. 
1943—William Schuman, “Secular Cantata No. 2, 

A Free Song.’’ 
gS Hanson, “Symphony No. 4, Opus 


1945—Aaron Coplan, ‘‘Appalachian Spring.’’ 
1946—Leo Sowerby, ‘‘The Canticle of the Sun.” 
1947—Charles E. Ives for his Symphony No. 3. 

*These awards were made from gifts provided 
by the Poetry Society previous to the establishment 
of the poetry prize in 1922. 


SPECIAL CITATIONS 


1941—The New York Times for the public educa- 
tional value of its foreign news report. 

1944—Byron Price, Director of the Office of Censor- 
ship, for the creation and administration of the 
newspapers and radio codes. 

1945—The cartographers of the American press 
whose maps of the war fronts helped to clarify 
and increase public information on the progress 
of the Armies and Navies engaged. 

1947—-Resolved that the Advisory Board of the 
Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia 
University, in the year that marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Joseph Pulitzer and 
the 30th anniversary of the Pulitzer Awards in 
Journalism and Letters, expresses its gratitude to 
the University and to the School for their efforts 
to maintain and advance the high standards 
governing these awards, and especially cites the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch for its unswerving ad- 
herence to the public and professional ideals of 
its founder and its constructive leadership in 
the field of American journalism. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


magazines, “The Business Record,” and “The 
Management Record;’” two annuals, ““‘The Eco- 
nomic Almanac,’ and ‘‘The Management Al- 
manac;’’ weekly charts (‘‘Road Maps of Industry’), 
a weekly ‘‘Desk Sheet’? on business conditions, 
and ‘‘Previews,’’ a weekly summary of “‘highlights”’ 
in Conference Board Research. 

Original research is continuously in progress in 
the Divisions of Business Economics, Business 
Practices, and Management Research, and in the 
Statistical Division. Recent studies have been on 
the annual wage, organization for market research, 
industry-sponsored research at universities, com- 
pany pension plans, wage incentive practices, va- 
cation and holiday practices, industry’s community 
relations. 

The Statistical Division investigates living costs 
through its quarterly ‘‘Consumers’ Price Index,” 
and for many years has collected detailed in- 
formation ee Bde and hours in 25 manufac- 

industries. 
raiadgiion to these publications, The Con- 
ference Board publishes a ‘‘quarterly of free opin- 
ion,’—‘‘Tke American Affairs.’’ Two new ‘statis- 
tical basebooks,’’ first_of a series have been com~ 
pleted—‘‘The Cotton Textile Almanac’ and ‘The 
Petroleum Almanac.” 
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‘The Swedish scientist, Alfred B, Nobe: 
$9,000,000, the interest of which should 
_ benefit of mankind during the preceding year. 


The physics and chemist: 
or physiology by the Stock 
Literature; those for peace by a co 
The Nobel Fund is manage 


ing), 


The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners — 


1, inventor of dynamite, on his death (Dec. 10, 1896) 
he distributed yearly to those who had most contribute 
The prizes were worth $40,555 in 1935. 


awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; those for rs 
jigim Faculty of Medicine; those for literature by the Swedish Acadb 
mmittee of five persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament 4 
d by a board of directors, the head of which is appointe 


Swedish Government. 


The founder made the express stipulation in his will that ‘no consideration whatever shall 
to the nationality of the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be awarded t 
whether of Scandinavian origin cr not.’’ In the following table the nationality of the winn 
time of the award is given. In cases of double nationality, the nation of birth is added. | 


Year 


Physics 


Chemistry 


Medicine and 
Physiology 


Literature 


1901.. 
1902.. 


1903.. 


1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907. . 
1908... 


|W, 

-|Gustaf Dalén 
(Swe.) 

./H, Kamerlingh- 

.|M. von Laue (G. 


W. C. Rontgen(G.)|J. fog van't Hoff/E. A. von Behring 


H. A, Lorentz (D.) 
P. Zeeman (D.) 


H. A. Beequerel 

P. and Marie Curie 
(F.) born Poland 

Lord Rayleigh (B.) 

Ph. Lenard (G.) 

J. J. Thomson (E.) 

A. A, Michelson 


(A.) 
G, Lippmann (F.) 


|G, Marconi (1.) 


=) 


. Braun (G. 


.|J. D. van der Waals 


(D.) 
Wien (G.) 


Onnes (D.) 


W. L. Bragg (EB, 


-|Not awarded 
.|Proft. Charles G, 
Barkla (E.) 


.|M,. Planck (G.) 


(G.) 


wi.) 
. |Albert Einstein (G.) 
. | Niels Bohr (Dn.) 
..|R. A. Millikan (A.) 


.|K,. M. G: Siegbahn 
Swe.) 
.|Jas. Franck (G.) 


Gust. Hertz (G.) 


.|Jean B. Perrin (F.) 
.|Arth. Compton (A.) 


Ue R. Wilson 


(E.) 
-|O.W.Richards'n(E) 


E. Fischer (G.) 
S. A. Arrhenius 
(Swe.) 


Sir Wm. Ramsay 

A. oan Baeyer (G.) 
H. Moissan (F.) 

E, Buchner (G.) 

E. Rutherford (E.) 


W. Ostwald (G.) 
O. Wallach (G.) 


Marie Curie (F.), 
born Poland 
V. Grignard (F.) 

P. Sabatier (F.) 


A. Werner (Swi.) 
T. W. Richards(E.) 
R. Willstatter (G.) 


Not awarded 


Not awarded 


Prof. F. Haber (G.) 
Not awarded 
Walther Nernst (G.) 
Fred’k Soddy (E.) 


F. W. Aston (E.) 


Not awarded 
Richard Zsigmondy 
(G.), born Aus. 
T. Svedberg (Swe.) 


\Heinrich Wieland 
(G.) 


Adolf.Windaus (G.) 


Sir Ronald Ross 
(E.) 


N. R. Finsen (Dn.) 


I, P. Pavlov (R.) 
R. Koch (G.) 
C. Golgi (1.), 8. Ra- 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) 
Cc. L. A. 
P. Ehrlich (G.) 
E. Metchnikoft 
(G. F.), born 
Russia 
Th. Kocher (Swi.) 
A. Kossel (G.) 1 
A.Gullstrand (Swe.) 


A. Carrel (A.), born 
France 


C. Richet (F.) 
R, Barany (Aus.) 
Not awarded 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 


Laveran 


Not awarded 

Jules Bordet (B.) 

A. Krogh (Dn.) 

Not awarded 

A. V. Hill (E.) & 
QO. Meyerhof (G.)! 
McLeod (Can.) 

W. Hinthoven (D.) 


Not awarded 


J. Wagner Jaur 
(Aus.) es 


Dr. Ch, Nicolle (F.) 


1929. .|Duc L. V. de Brog-|A. Harden (E.) F. G. Hopkins (B.) 
lie (F.) & H. von Euler,) & C. Eijkman 
‘ Chelpin E. (Swe.),| ° (D.) 
\ born Germany 
1930, .|Chandrasekhara Dr. Karl Land- 

f Venkata Raman |Hans Fischer (G.) steiner (A.), born 
(India) Austria 
1931..|Not awarded Carl Boseh oF &|Otto Warburg (G.) 

Friedr. Bergius(G.) . 
1932. .|W. Heisenberg (G.)|Irving Langmuir {Charles 8. Sherring- 
(A,) ton (E.) & E. D, 
Adrian 
1933..)P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|Not awarded Thos H. 
& Erwin Schroe- (A,) 
dinger (Aus.) 
1934. .|Not awarded A. C. Urey (A.) G.R. Minot (A.), 
GRIN es 
me e(A, 
1935..|James Chadwick [Frederick Joliot &|Hans Speman {g3 
(E.) we (Irene Curie) 
q 
1936. .|Carl D, Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye|Sir Henry H. Dale 
(A,) G.), born The | (E.) & Prof. Otto 
V. F. Hess (Aus.) etherlands Loewi (Aus.) 
1937. .|Clinton J. Davis- |Walter N. Haworth|Prof. Albert von 


son (A.) 
G. P. Thomson (E.) 


BE. 
Polit Rearvet (Swi.) 


Szent-Gy6r 
(Hun.) aere 


R. F, A. Sully 

Prudhomme (3 
Th. Mommsen (G; 
B. Bjornson (N.) — 


F. Mistral (F.) 

J. Echegaray (Sp.) 
H. Sienkiewicz (P.) 
G. Carducci (I.) 
R. Kipling (E.) 


R. Eucken (G.) 


Selma Lagerlof 
we.) 

P. Heyse (G.) 

M. Maeterlinck (B.) 


R. Tagore (Beng.) 
Not awarded 
goo Rolland 


(FY) 

Verner von Heiden- 
stam (Swe. 

K. Gjellerup (Dn.) 

H. Pontoppidan 
(Dn. 


Not awarded 

Carl Spitteler (Swi.) 
Knut Hamsun (N.) 
Anatole France (F.) 


J. Benavente (Sp.) 


Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F.G.Banting(Can.)|W. B. Yeats (Irish) 
; Dr. id: Je AR 


Wladyslaw Rey- 
mont (P.) 
G. B. Shaw (E.) 


A 
Johan Fibiger (Dn.) Sears G. Deledda = 
Henri Bergson (F.) i 


Mrs. 8. Undset 


ey 
Thomas Mann 


G.) 


(Swe.) 
John Galsworthy 
(By 


E. q 
rabee Ivan Bunin (F.) [Norman Ang 
born Russia § 


5 
W..| Luigi Pirandello (I.) arinur Hent 


No award 


Eugene O'Neill (A.)/Carlos 8. 
(Arg.) — 


Row M, du re VGhelws 


7 


Pea 

H. Dunaut ¢ 
Fr. Passy (J 
mee | 
A. Gobat (S85 
Sir W. R.~ 
(E.) 


‘Se | 


Institute of 
national I 
Baroness vou 
ner (Aus.)i 
Th. Rooseve 


E. T. Monet 


(Swi. 
Ty NEG! 


Not awa 


Internation# 
Cross 0 


Not awar 
W' drow W 
L. Bourg 
K.H.Brantim 
Chr. L. Lan 
F. Nansen ( 


Not awa 


Not aws 
Cc. G. Da 


Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Séder 


Brik A. Karlfeldt |Dr.N.M 


ot_awa 
eae = ae <€ 


FE 


Qa 


Jane Adds 
Not award 


i 


Carl von € 
G 


| 
| 


4 


Physics Chemistry 


. O. Lawrence (A.)| A. Butenandt (G.)*, 
i and L. Ruzicka 


. (Swi.) 
..|Otto Stern (A.) Gore Hevesy 
f un.) 
ag aig Isaac Rabi |Prof. Otto Hahn 
(G 


Artturi Virtanen 
(Fin.) 


..|Prof. Wolfga: 
Pauli w) ee 


.|Prof. Percy W. Dr. James B. Sum-|Prof. 
Bridgman (A.) ner (A.) 
Prof. John H. 
N ae (A.) 
Dr. Wendell M. 

Stanley (A.) 


Chilean; D., Dutch 
1g an; I., Italian;.N., Norwegian; P., 
= V., Vienna. *Declined. 


© 1944 award for medicine was worth 121,841 
($29,059.08) to be divided between the two 


New York Times 
Prensa, Buenos Aires 

d A. Neff, Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
S. Bullen, London Daily Telegraph 
VW. Stephens, Columbia (Mo.) Herald 
1931 
* Baltimore Sun 
fe Manchester Guardian, England 
Obert P. Scripps, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
on Harte, San Angelo (Tex.) Standard 


F. Childers, Troy (Mo.) Free Press. 
1932 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
akfurter Zeitung, Germany 
isper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
nk W. Rucker, Independence (Mo.) Examiner 
1933 
= Kansas City Star 
ee Sgpteiem 
es of London 
na Lindsay, Washington (D. C.) Post 
G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
J. Grant, Milwaukee Journal 
Tucker, Parkville (Mo.) Gazette 
9 1934 
‘ Moines Register and Tribune 
@ Melbourne Argus, Australia 
‘Churchman, New York City ; 
bert W. Walker, Newspaper Enterprise Ass’n 
: ert M. White, Meme (Mo.) Ledger 
a 193. 


\e eae re.) News 
ontreal Star 
és Wright Brown, Editor & Publisher, New 


E. Taylor, Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper 
liam aoatberh Jr., Independence (Mo.) Ex- 


1936 
mer hod aot Tribune 
i o Asa 
n wr Taylor Jr., St. Louis Star-Times 
Pearson, Advertising Federation of America 
m R. Painter, Carrollton (Mo.) Democrat 
7 1937 
‘New Orleans Times-Picayune 
trick Lamade, Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 
ry E. Rasmussen, Austin (Minn.) Daily 


‘J. Sewall, Carthage (Mo.) Press 
+ 1938 ; 
N 


Prot. Gerhard Do-|E 
magk (G.)* 


Edw. A. Doisy (A.) 
Henrik Dam (Dn.) 
Jos. Erlanger (A.) 
Herb.S.Gasser (A.} (Dn,) 
Sir Alexander Flem- 


ae. i 
erman J.|Herm 
Muller (A.) (Swi.) 
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Medicine and 
Physiology 


orico Fermi (1.) |Richard Kuhn(G.)* he Heymans Pe 


Literature Peace 

arl Buck (A.), |Nansen Internat’l 
born China o Office for Refu- 
American parents} gees at Geneva 
i Soh pane (Not awarded) 


Johannes V, Jensen|International Red 
Cross of Geneva 


Lucila Godoy y Cordell Hull (A) 
Aleayaga (Gabri- 


ela Mistral (Ch.) 
(E.) 


an Hesse Pa John R. Mott 


(A, 
Emily G. Balch 
(A,) 


A., American; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian: Beng., Bengalian: Can.. Cana- 
‘h. ; Dn., Danish; E., English; F., French; Fin., Finnish: G. German; Hun., 
Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Spanish; Swe., Swedish; Swi.. 


© 1940, 1941 or 1942 Nobel prizes were .announced. 
winners. The 1943 prize was worth 123,690 kroner 
($29,500.07) and also to be divided by the winners 


‘Missouri Awards for Distinguished Service in Journalism 
or Source: University of Missouri School of Journalism 


‘Missouri Honor Awards for Distinguished Service in Journalism were established (1930) by the 
an.Walter Williams of the University of Missouri School of Journalism, Columbia, ue omnuite 
)Medal is given each year to a distinguished American newspaper; to a distinguished foreign . 
per; to an outstanding American journalist (usually in the news field); to a distinguished 
us of the Missouri School of Journalism, and to an outstanding Missouri editor or publisher. 
years there have been some awards to notable magazines. Medalists are chosen by the faculty of 
(ool of Journalism with the advice of confidential committees set up on a national basis, and 


t be approved by es board of curators. The winners follow: 


Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Joseph Glenn Babb, Associated Press 
Wallace- Crossley, Warrensburg (Mo.) Star- 


Journal 


H. J. Blanton, Monroe County Appeal 
1940 
The Portland Oregonian 
Lyle Campbell Wilson, United Press 
James Kelly Pool, Jefferson City (Mo.) Capital- 


1941 
The Chicago Daily News 
Ta Kung Pao, Chungking, China 
The Southeast Missourian, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Leland Stowe, Chicago Daily News 
Frank H. King, Associated Press 
Ralph H. Turner, Newspaper Enterprise Ass’n 
H. S. Jewell, Springfield (Mo.) Newspapers, Inc, 
1942 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Henry T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 
John B, Powell, China Weekly Review, Shanghai 
Pierre J. Huss, International News Service 
John Donald Ferguson, Milwaukee Journal 
1943 
The Christian Science Monitor 
El Universal, Mexico City 
Edwin L. James, New York Times 
David M. Warren, Panhandle (Tex.) Herald - 
L. Mitchell White, Mexico (Mo.) Leader 
1944 
The Milwaukee Journal 
A Noite, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Frederic William Goudy 
John Rippey Morris, United Press 
Charles Nutter, Associated Press 
Clarence E. Watkins, Chillicothe (Mo.) Consti- 


1945 
The Washington Post 
The London Daily Express 
Harper’s Mazagine _ 
Robert J. Casey, Chicago Daily News 
Foster B. Hailey, New York Times 


News 


tution-Tribune 


Wm. E. Freeland, baa Co. (Mo.) Republican | 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Gétebores Hands-och Siéfarto Tidning, Sweden 
The Ladies Home Journal 

H. A. Batten, N. W. Ayer & Son 

E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Edwin Moss Williams, United Press 


1947 
an Francisco Chronicle 
Sone Pulitzer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
F. M. Flynn, New York Daily News 
George Yates, Des Moines Register and Tribune 


“Hal Boyle, Associated Press 


W. L. Laurence, New York Times 


+ owe Color: “Penny 
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Motion Pictare Arts and Sciences Awards 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Goniers Awards of Marit samiailty 
outstanding achievements im motion picbures. 


a 


1836 

Actress: Luise Rainer, “The Great Ziegiela.” _ 

Actor: Paul Muni, “The Story of Louis eur. 

Actvess (supporting Tole): Gale Sondereasrs. 
“Anthony Adverse.” 

Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennen, “Oome , 
and Get it. | 

Production: “The Great Ziegfeld.” Metro-Golé- Short. Suni Cartan: ee pinn 2a 


wyn-Mayer. Disnes, I—seel “That DIAS 
Direction: Frank Capra, “Mr. Deeds Goes To Wer Gold Nier Sew: = —“D 

Tort Direction: Richard Day, “Dodsworth.” a anit 
rt Direction: Richard Day, ‘ ; ic: Best Sone: Relish 
Cinematography: Tony Gendio, “Anthony AG- Re <= for She Wiemotn 


n as 
verse.” Best origine! Soy Hath 


Writing: Original story: Pierre Collings and Rorneoé, “The AGvrnturs Si Rain S 
Sheridan Gibney, ““The Story of Louis Pasteut.” : = eae S 
Screen-play by Pierre Collings sng Sherican Gi- — = eeaae 
ney. “The Story of Louis Pasteur.” Fas Haine: Relish Dewsen “The 


Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Country Cousin,” Dis- 
ney Productions. Color: “Give Me Liberty” 
Werner Bros. 1-reel: “Bored of Bducation,” Roach 
Stedios. 2-reel: “The Public Pays,” Metto-~Golé- 
wyn- = 

“Mus! Best Song: Jerome Kern and Dorothy | 
Fields. or “The Way You Look Tonigeht.”” — 
Scoring: Leo Foebstein. “Anthony Adverse,” War- 
“D a - . 

ance Direction: Seymour Felix, “ A Pretty Gri 
Like a Melody” mumber from “The Great) 

Ziegteld, ™ WNietro-Goldwyn-Mayer. ! 

Assistant Direction: Jack Sullivan, “Tne Change 
of The Light Brigace.”” 

Film Editing Ralph Dawson, “ “Anthony Adverse.” 

Sound ecerines “San Francisco,” Metro~Gola- 
wyn-Mayer 

Special Awards: To March of Time for jis signik- 
cance to motion pictures and for having Tevole~ 
tionized one of most mt branches of the 


of Rabin Hoos.” 
“Saal Recording; Whomes YL Meet 
1 Cowboy and the ist 
Thaker Mismersi Awe 


industry—the newsreel. . Howard Grown - 
Harold Se for color cinematography in > 
Garden of ADlah.” * : 
a | “Gone nh She Bnd.” 
ee Re ee See Seon.” |. AU aapTaNE Te: Tamas 2 
ee Tole): Alice Brady, “Ta G4  “SSESTTS “Gane Wich Se Wh” 
Actor (sup| Tole): Joseph Schildiravt. | i Viert Fienra, “Gone 
“The Life of ae Zola.” | Wind.” 


ee “The Life of Emile Zola.” Warmer Ant Direction: Lyle Wheeke, “Gone 
Direction: Leo McCarey, “The Awfal Troth.” 4 °c ieee R. 


Herczeg, ““‘The Life of Emile Zola.” 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: ““The O14 MIL” Disees | : 
Wisdom,” Pete 


song: 

from “Waikiki dine,“ 

ing: “Qne Hundred Men end «a Girl.” 
. Universal. 


‘Lost Horizon.” Disner, ony 
Assistant Direction: Robert Webb, “In Omg | Brel: “Sons Gt Liberte 

esoupe | 20th-Fox. oe | pate AE 

Soun Recording: Thomas Moulton “Sarri- Awards: ww 


trudying te ee Inistoricel ured sesthetic: Gevetaemmeat 
of the motion picture as one of the major arts. __ 
irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Darryl F. 


Art Direction: 
Robin Hooda.” Carl Weyl, “The Adventares 01. 


c ginal story: Benjamin Glazer and 
‘Arise, My Love.’’ Screenplay: 

eden Stewart, “The Philadelphia Story.” 
Screenplay: Preston Sturges, ‘‘The Great 


| Recording: Douglas Shearer, “Strike Up 


Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Milky Way,’’ Metro- 
Mayer. Rudolph Ising Series. 1-reel- 
n A Wink,”’ Pete Smith Specialty, Metro- 
Mayer. 2-reel: ‘Teddy, The’ Rough 
Warner Bros. 

Editing: Anne Bauchens, “North West 
Police.’’ 


+ Best Original Score: Leigh Harline, Pau) 
aith and Ned Washington, ‘‘Pinocchio.” Best 
me: Alfred Newman. “Tin Pan Alle Best 
ped Washington and Leigh Harline, ‘“When 

Upon a Siar,’’ from ‘‘Pinnocchio.”” 
Effects: Lawrence Butler and Jack 


“The Thief of Bagdad.”’ 
Awards: To Bob Hope in recognition of 
services to motion picture industry. To 
2 Nathan Levinson for outstanding service to 
and Army. To 20th Century-Fox Films 
ign and construction of 20th Century 
@ Camera. To Warner Brothers Art Depart- 
d Anton Grot for design and perfection of 
ipple and Wave Ilusion Machine. 


1941 


ess: Joan Fontaine, ‘‘Suspicion.’’ 
Gary Cooper, ‘‘Sergeant York.” 
(supporting role): Mary Astor, “‘The 


© (supporti ng role): Donald Crisp, ‘How 
Was My Valley.’’ 
ion: “‘How Green Was My Valley,"’ 20th 


Fox. 
ion: John Ford, ‘How Green Was My 


ection: Black-and-white: Richard Day 
Athan Juran, ‘‘“How Green Was My Valley.” 
Cedric Gibbons, Urie McCleary, associate. 
S in the Dust.’’ 
hatography: Black-and-white: Arthur Mil- 
¥ Green Was My Valley.’’. Color: Ernest 
and Roy Rennahan, ‘‘Blood and Sand.”* 
Original story: Harry Segall, ‘‘Here 
. Jordan.’’ Screen play: Sidney Buch- 
Seton I. Miller, ‘‘Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
ginal screen play: Herman J. Mankiewicz 
Fson Welles, ‘‘Citizen Kane." 
: Recording: Jack Whitney, ‘That Hamil- 


oman. 
f& Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Lend a Paw,” Disney 
¥ Mouse series). 1-reel: “‘Of Pups and 
3,’ Passing Parade series, Metro-Goldwyn- 
2-reel: ‘“‘Main Street on the March,’ 
oldwyn-Mayer. ~ 
diting: William Holmes, ‘‘Sergeant York. 
¢:; Best musical score: Frank Churchill and 
“Wallace, ‘“‘Dumbo.’’ Best scoring of a dra- 
eture Bernard Herrman, ‘‘All That Money 
ly.”’ Best song: Jerome Kern and Oscar 
stein II, ‘‘The Last Time I Saw Paris,” 
‘Lady Be Good.’’ 
effects: Farciot Edouart and Gordon 
hotographic effects; Louis Mesenkop, 
, from ‘‘I Wanted Wings.’’ 
Decoration: Black-and-white: Thomas 
‘How Green Was My Valley.”’ Color: 
'B. Willis, ‘‘Blossoms in the Dust.’ 
G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Walt 
"for the most consistent high quality of 
ion achievement. i 
lal awards: Citation for distinctive achieve- 
a short subject documentary production: 
’s Island,’’ Canadian Film Board. 
tes for distinctive achievement: 
pott ‘‘for his extraordinary achievement in 
ay ae er oats a print 
including its photograp a 16mm. 
funder the most difficult and dangerous 
” 


British Ministry of Information ‘‘for its 
nd dramatic presentation of the heroism 
R.AF. in the .documentary film, ‘Target 
il ht’. 7 
Disney, William Garity, John N. A. Hawk- 
‘the RCA Manufacturing Company ‘‘for 
anding contribution to the advancement 
ae an a es pictures through 
luction of ‘Fan arate 
d Stokowski and his associates ‘‘for their 
achievement in the creation of a new form 
d usic in Walt Disney’s production, 
reby widening the scope of the mo- 
ure as entertainment and as an art form. 


1942 S 
Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.”’ 
ee Cagney, “‘Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

(supporting role): Teresa Wright, Ts. 


ng role): Yan Heflin, “Johnny 


” 


ee ey ee, 
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SS eel “Mrs. Miniver,"" Metro-Goldwyn- 


yer. 

Direction: William Wyler, “Mrs. Miniver,”’ 

Art Direction: Black-and-white: Richard Day 
and Joseph Wright, ‘This Above All.” Color: 
Richard Day and Joseph Wright, ‘‘My Gal Sal.” 
bie ee Black-and-white: Joseph Rut- 

. i niver.’’ : 
“The Black Swan.” er Color: Leon Shamroy. 
Writing: riginal story: Emeric Pri 

The Invaders.’’ Screenplay: Arthur Wines, 
George Froeschel, James Hilton and Claudine West, 

Mrs. Miniver.’’ Original screenplay: Ring Lard- 
ner, Jr., and Michael Kanin, ‘‘Woman of the 
Sound Recording: Nathan Levinson, “Yankee 


Year.” 
Doodle Dandy.”’ 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Der Fuehrer’s Face,” 


Walt Disney. 


One Reel: “Speaking of Animals and 
Families.’ Paramount. Fairbanks & Garlisicn 
Producers. 


Two-Reel: ‘“‘Beyond the Line of Duty,” Warner 
Brothers. 

_ Film Editing: Daniel Mandell, ‘‘The Pride of the 
Yankees.”’ 

Music: Best musical score: Ray Heifidorf anc 


Heinz Roemheld, ‘‘Yankee Doodle Dandy.’’ Best 
Scoring dramatic picture, Max Steiner, ‘‘Now, 
Voyager.’’ Best Song: Irving Berlin, ‘White 


Christmas"’ from ‘‘Holiday Inn.’’ 
Special Effects: Gordon Jennings, Farciot Edouart 
and William L. Pereira, photographic effects from 
Reap the Wild Wind.” Louis Mesenkop, Sound ef- 


fects. 
Interior Decoration: Black-gnd-white: Thomas 
“This Above All.” Color: Thomas Litéle, 


Little. 
“My Gal Sal. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney 
Franklin for the most consistent high quality 
of production. 

Special awards: Certificates for Distinctive 
Achievement were presented to the following: 

Charles Boyer, “for his progessive cultural 
achievement in establishing the French Research 
Foundation in Los Angeles as a source of reference 
for the Hollywood Motion Picture Industry.*’ 

Noel Coward. “‘for his outstanding production 
achievement, ‘‘In Which We Serve.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio, ‘for its achieve- 
ment in representing the American Way. of Life in 
- production of = aenty Hardy’ series of 

ms.”” 

- Agi gee Jennifer Jones, ‘‘The Song of Berna- 
ette.”” 

Actor: Paul Lukas, ‘‘The Watch on the Rhine.” 

Actress (supporting role): Katina Paxinou, “Fer 
Whom the Beil Tolls.’’ 

Actor (supporting role): Charles Coburn, “‘The 
More the Merrier.” 

Production: ‘*Casablanca,’’ Warner Brothers. 

Direction: Michael Curtiz, ‘‘Casablanca.”’ 

Art Direction: Black-and-white, James Baseyi 
and William Darling, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.” 
Color: Alexander Golitizen and John B. Goodman, 
“Phantom of the Opera.’’ 

Writing: Original story, William Saroyan, ‘‘The 
Human Comedy.’’ Screenplay, Julius J. le 
Philip G. Epstein and Howard Koch, ‘“‘Casa- 
blanea.’’ Original screenplay, Norman Krasna. 
“Princess O’Rourke.”’ 
me Recording: Stephen Dunn, “‘This Land Is 

ie." 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthur Mil- 
ler, “‘The Song of Bernadette.” Color: Hal Mohr 
and W. Howard Greene, ‘‘Phantom of the Opera. 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: Frederick Quimby. 
“Yankee Doodle Mouse,’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
One-reel, Grantland Rice, ‘‘Amphibious Fighters, 
Paramount. Two reel, Jerry Bresler and Sam Cos- 
low, ‘‘Heavenly Music,"” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Film Editing: George Amy, ‘Air Force.”’ - 

Music: Best score musical picture, Ray Reindorf, 
“This is the Army.’’ Best scoring, dramatic or 
comedy picture; Alfred Newman, “‘The Song of 
Bernadette.” Best original song; Harry Warren, 
gh mire ope: haat 
om “‘Hello, , Hello.”’ 

Special Effects: Photographic, Fred Sersen 
Sound, Roger Heman, ‘‘Crash Dive. 

Interior Decoration: Black-and-white, Thomas 
Little, ‘““‘The Song of Bernadette.’’ Color: R. A. 
Gausman and Ira Webb, ‘Phantom of the Opera. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal B. 
Wallis for the most consistent high quality of 
roduction. 

1 Documentary Awards: Plaques were presented to 
the United States Navy, Field Photographic Branch 
Office of Strategic Services for the most outstand- 
ing documentary short subject, ‘“‘December ‘th: 
and to the British Ministry of Information for the 
Outstanding Documentary Feature, ‘Desert 
Victory.” 

Special Technical Award: George Pal for the 
development: of novel methods and techniques in 
the production of the series of short subjects 
known as Puppetoons. : 


Never Know,” - 
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1944 


Best Picture: ‘‘Going My Way,’’ Paramount. 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, “Gaslight.”’ 

Actor: Bing Crosby, “‘Going My Way.” 

Actress (supporting role): Ethel Barrymore, 
“None But the Lonely Heart.” 

Actor (supporting role): Barry Fitzgerald, ““Go- 
ing My Way.” 

Direction: Leo McCarey, “Going My Way.” 

Art Direction: Black-and-white, Cedric Gibbons 
and William Ferrari, ‘“‘Gaslight.’”’ Color, Wiard 
Ihnen, ‘‘Wilson.” 2 

Writing: Original story: Leo McCarey, “Going 
My Way’: Screenplay: Frank Butler, and Frank 
Cavett, ‘‘Going My Way’’: Original screenplay, 
Lamar Trotti, ‘‘Wilson.’’ 

Sound Recording: E. H, Hansen, ‘‘Wilson.”’ 

Cinematography: Black-and-white, Joseph La- 
Shelle. ‘“‘Laura.’’ Color, Leon Shamroy, “Wilson.” 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: Frederick C. Quimby, 
“Mouse Trouble,’? Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; one 
teel, Jerry Fairbanks, ‘‘Who’s Who in Animal 
Land,’’ Paramount. Two reel, “I Won’t Play,” 
“Warner Brothers. 

Film Editing: Barbara McLean, ‘‘Wilson.’’ 
~ Music: Best score musical picture, Morris Stoloff 
and Carmen Dragon, ‘‘Cover Girl.’ Best scoring 
dramatic or comedy picture, Max Steiner, ‘“‘Since 
You Went Away.’’ Original song, music, James 
Van Heusen; lyrics, Johnny Burke, “‘Swinging on 

-a Star,” from “Going My Way.’’ 

Special Effects: Photographic, A. Arnold Gilles- 
pie, Donald Jahraus, and Warren Newcombe. 
Sound, Douglas Shearer, ‘‘Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo.” 

Interior Decoration: Black and white, Edwin B. 
‘Willis and Paul Huldschinsky, ‘“‘Gaslight.’’ Color, 
Thomas Little, ‘“Wilson.” 

Documentary awards: Scientific or technical, 
Stephen Dunn and the RKO sound department 
for the design and to Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica for additional development of the Electronic 
Compressor-Limiter. Documentary features. ‘‘The 
Fighting Lady.’’ 20th-Fox and U. S. Navy. Shor 
Bihiect. “With the Marines at Tarawa.’ U. S. 
Marine Corps. Irving G. Thalberg, memoria) 
award. Darryl F. Zannuck. Other special awards, 
Bob Hope for his many services to the Academy; 
Margaret O’Brien, outstanding child actress of 1944, 


1945 


Best picture: “‘The Lost Weekend,’’ Paramount. 

Actress: Joan Crawford, ‘‘Mildred Pierce.’’ 

Actor: Ray Milland, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.”’ 

Actress (supporting role): Anne Revere, ‘‘Na- 
tional Velvet.” 

Actor {supporting role): James Dunn, ‘‘A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn.’”’ 

Direction: William Wilder, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.”’ 

Art Direction: Black-and-White, Wiard Ihnen, 
“Blood on the Sun,.’’ Color, Hans Dreier and Ernst 
Fegte, ‘“‘Frenchman’s Creek.’ 

Writing: Original story, Charles G, Booth, “‘The 
House on 92nd Street.’ Screenplay, Charles 
Brackett_and William Wilder, ‘‘The Lost Week- 
end.’’ Original screenplay, Richard Schweizer, 
“Marie-Louise.”’ 

Sound-recording: Stephen Dunn, ‘‘The Bells of 
St. Mary’s.’’ % 

Cinematography: Black-and-white, Harry Stra- 
dling, ‘‘The Picture of Dorian Gray.’’ Color, Leon 
Shamroy, ‘“‘Leave Her to Heaven.’’ 

Short subjects: Cartoon, ‘‘Quiet Please,’’ Metro- 

ldwyn-Mayer. One reel, ‘“‘Stairway to Light,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Two reel, ‘‘Star in the 
Night,’’ Warner Brothers. 

Film editing: Robert J. Kern, ‘‘National Velvet.” 
_ Music: Best score musical picture, Georgie Stoll, 
“Anchors Aweigh.”’ Scoring, dramatic or comedy 
picture, Miklos Rozsa, ‘‘Spellbound.’’ Original song, 
“It Might as Well be Spring.’’ 

‘Special effects: Photographic, John Fulton. 
Sound, Arthur W. Johns, ‘Wonder Man. 

Interior Decoration: Black-and-white, A. Roland 
Fields, “Blood on the Sun.’ Color, Sam Comer. 
“Frenchman’s Creek.’ 


Special Awards: Scientific or technical, (honor- 
able mention) Loren Ryder, Charles R. Daily, and 
‘the Paramount Sound Department for the design, 
construction and use of the first dial controlled 
step-by-step sound channel lineup and test circuit: 
Michael S. Leshing, Benjamin C. Robinson, Arthur 
B. Chatelain and Robert.C. Stevens of the 20th 
Century Fox Studio, and John G. Capstaff of the 
Hastman Kodak Company for the 20th Century Fox 
Film Processing machine. (Special award) Republic 
Studio, Daniel J. Bloomberg and The Republic 
Sound Department for the building of an out- 
Standing musical scoring auditorium which pro- 
vides optimum recording conditions and combined 
all elements of acoustic and engineering design. 


apts 


igh raise 


Documentary, feature, ‘“‘The True Glory’’ s 
ments of Great Britain and the United S i, 
America. Short subject, cae Lives, 

Hollingshead, Warner Brothers. Other — 
awards, Walter Wanger for his six years 
as president of the Academy; Pegey Ann as 
outstanding child actress for 1945; ““‘The E 
Live In,” tolerance short, RKO. ¢ 


1946 By 
Best picture: ‘‘The Best Years of Cur Li 
Samuel Goldwyn, RKO. | 
Actor: Fredric March in ‘‘The Best Years 
Lives.” e| 
Actor (supporting role): Harold Russell int 
Best Years of Our Lives.’’ | 
Actress: ‘Olivia deHavilland in ‘‘To Haw 
wn.”’ 


Actress (supporting role): Anne Baxter in 
Razor’s Edge.”’ d 
Direction: William Wyler, ‘“‘The Best Ya! 
Our Lives.” N 
Writing (screenplay): Robert E. Sher woodiq 
Best Years of Our Lives.”’ 
Writing (original screenplay): Muriel Bi 
Sydney Box, ‘‘The Seventh Veil.”’ : 
Writing (original story): Clemence Dane, “ 
tion From Marriage.’’ . | 
Art direction (black-and-white): Lyle W 
and William Darling, ‘‘Anna and The KM 
Siam.”’ : 
Art Direction (color): Cedric Gibbons ane 
Groesse, ‘‘The Yearling.”’ s 
Interior Decoration (black-and-white): 4 
Little and Frank E. Hughes, ‘‘Anna and Th 
of Siam.’’ 
Interior Decoration (color): Edwin B. 
“The Yearling.’’ i 
Cinematography (black-and-white: Arthuy 
ler, ‘‘Anna and The King of Siam.”’ ria 
Cinematography (color): Charles Rosher, , 
ard Smith and Arthur Arling, ‘‘The Yearling 
Sound Recording: John Livadary, ‘“‘The 
Story.”’ / 
Short Subjects (cartoon): ‘“‘The Cat Cone! 
M-G-M. 


Short Subjects (one-reel): ‘“‘Facing Your® 
ger,’’ Warners. “4 
Short Subjects (two-reel): ‘‘A Boy and His # 
Warners. 
Film Editing: Daniel Mandell, ‘‘The Best | 
of Our Lives.” i a} 
Music (scoring musical picture): Morris Sa 
“The Jolson Story.’’ - 
Music (scoring dramatic or comedy pic 
Hugo Friedhofer, ‘‘The Best Years of Our Lif 
Music (original song): ‘‘On the Atchison, T) 
and Santa Fe’’ from ‘‘The Harvey Girls.’’ 
by Harry Warren, Lyrics by Johnny Mercer. 
Special Effects: Thomas Howard, Visual, ‘© 
Spirit.”’ : 
Special Awards: Scientific or Technical: 
able mention) Harland L. Baumbach and | 
mount West Coast Laboratory for an imp 
method for the quantitative determination of hi 
quinone and metal photographic development:}) 
bert E. Britt for development and applicati 
formulas and equipment for producing cloud 
smoke effects; Burton F. Miller and Warners §. 
and Electrical Department, for design andi 
struction of a motion picture are lighting gene 
filter; Carl Faulkner, of 20th-Fox Sound Dei 
ment, for the reverse blas method, for light 
and galvanometer density recording; Mole-} 
ardson Co., for the Type 450 Super High Int 
Arc Lamp; Arthur F. Blinn, Robert O. Cook, | 
Slyfield and Walt Disney Sound Departmens 
design and development of an audio finder 
track viewer for checking and locating noi 
sound tracks; Burton F. Miller and Warners § 
Department, for design and application 4 
equalizer to eliminate relative spectral e 
distortion in electronic compressors; Marty MM 
and Hal Adkins, of RKO Miniature Departi 
for design and construction of equipment prow 
visual bullet effects; Harold Nye and We 
Electrical Department, ‘for development of 
electronically controlled fire and gaslight <T 
Documentary: Short subjects, ‘“‘Seeds of De 


achievement BS 
bringing ‘‘Heliry V’”’ to the screen; Harold RL | 
for bringing hope and courage to his fellow 

erans through his appearance in ‘‘The Best "| 


Claude Jarman, 
1946. 


a ee ee 
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EDUCATION 


American Colleges and Universities 


te: This list is based on the 1946-47 Educa- | are from questionnaires returned by the institu- 
Directory of the United States Office of | tions in the year 1947. Where no esignedation is 
on. The number of students is of those | given, questionnaire was not returned. The ab- 


y 
for degrees and does n nel breviations following the names of the colleges 

Bee cnstor Bouin Ox pay ee indicated: C., co-educational; E., has extension , 

RhOoEe "The somber of © | courses; N., for Negroes only; S., summer school; ‘ 
chools. e num of teachers is for | W., women only. Colleges marked (*) are land 

ar courses leading to degrees. The data! grant-colleges. : 

ee cig 

Location Governing Official 

Re Rn 8s bie miacstd © oi Garden City. N. Y. Paul D. Eddy. P 

Abilene, Texas. ...... 1 Don H. Morris ~ 

Adrian, Mich. ....... 5 |S. J. Harrison. ty 

Dewnatur, Gas. 2. s..s James R. McCain. ry 

Wed aa has College Station, Tex. . aha aims Oued q 


-|Greensboro, N. C..... 


E., 
2 ay Inst. (C., E., ag 3 
Dama, Univ. of {C.. E., 
Univ, of cS 'E.).......]College, Aiaska.. || > _].1922 |Charles E. Bunnell..... 
State (C., E.,'S.. Behe «aid 
s Magnus iw, Be, 6) ..2% 


Sve a ee 


8. 

n Ag. & Mech. ey S., N.).]4 nS! eee, eee 4 . Pipes., ... f24).. Geen 
a cote (C os are ilippi A i mt 

bd Univ. (C., 


; +2 ids 
$ Un. of Beirut ( 
D Bene of Ontro (Crh). 


ET eae . John A. Morrison...... 
fc : Algo O. Henderson . 
Ne ee ae b 23 |Arthur F. Bukowski....|.......]..-..- 
5 |J. Byron McCormick... 
John D. Spragins, Jr... . 
William E. Morgan,.... 


E., S. 2 , ; : 
s, Univ. of (om . = SORES eis cies 
ng Schools of ve Ao 
a Se ee CANT. Sc... J. Evan Armstrong..... 


Rufus R. Clement 
James P. Brawley 
Benjamin E. Mays 

baa oo ete 2 F. B. Washington. 

ee Se Florence M. Read. 
Howard S. Hilley.,..... 
G. Eric Jones.......-.- 


_|Minneapolis, Minn. ..} 1869 {Bernhard Christensen, . . 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak...| 1860 |Lawrence M. Stavig.... 


pee Conrad Bergendoff...... 
‘Theodore P. Stephens... 
William B. Guerrant.... 
Univ. Ss 3 Nelson P. Horn.......- 

Wallace (C., S.). iB S eee ce Louis C. Wright........ 


K seer bins pee ar ap Spee eo M. Margaret nae aera 
(W., E ENE ys BiCtent. 7a E, &. Cosart. ; as sats oeclee aaa 


BS eT Me, uk ata 2 aac <0". 
LIT) ae. clade, 1 Edward C. Fuller....... 
ae ae Millicent Carey Melntosh 


ase Inst Ge Mont.’....-. 
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Governin 2 Official _ 


George R. Stuart. . 
Joseph J. Rhoads.. 


Bishop (C., E., S., N.)..-....2:: |/M 
Bloomheld Coil, & Bem: (Comme Bloomfield, N. «3 Wrederick Schweitzer 
Blue Mountain (W., S.)......... Lawrence T. Lowrey. 


Btiottton (C., 8.) .. .\- semen tre Bluffton, Ohio. Lloyd L. Ramseyer....- 
Bob Snes Uni, (CLE; baile ere. Greenville, Cc. Bob , Jones; Jn. asics 
Boston (part C., a ....|Chestnut ruil 67, SASS, 1863 | William L. Keleher. .... 
Boston Univ. (C., , 8). .|Boston 16, ‘Mass. . . ... 1839 |Daniel Li. Marsh..... 
Bowdoin (S.) . Brunswick, Me....... 1794 |Kenneth C. M. Sills.. 
Bowling Green ‘St. Un, (alg py 3.) Bowling Green, Ohio..| 1914 |Frank J. Prout......... 
Bradley Poly. Inst. (name changed 


to Bradley Universit, ; 
Bradley Ualv. oe E., ®) Ran ses ME COLA, Pilea codes take 1896 |David B. Owen........ 
MITEL CVV MNS ar ass «ois ee Gainesville, Ga....... 1878 |Josiah Crudup......... 
Brandeis Witty: Xe. Femme. i Waltham 54, Mass. ..| 1947 |Max R. Grossman (Prov.)| (*) 
iu hed Gila’ (Gas 8 ee Sioux City 17, Iowa...| 1930 |Sister Jean Marie....... 
(a) Bridgeport, Un. of (C.). ..|Bridgeport 5, Conn...| 1927 |James H. Halsey....... 1,150} || 
Bridgewater (C.,\'S.) 2. cum. - eee Bridgewater, Va...... 1880 |Paul H. Bowman: ../...1% 2.7538 | 

. Brigham Young [ee (Cy BS) ee Proyo,: Utah 2252. 2s 1875 |Howard S. McDonald... 5,082 
Brooklyn (C., Sec ae. aes. 51) Brooklyn 10, N. Y....| 1930 |Harry D. Gideonse..... 
b) Brown Univ, ‘(part C., E., S.).|Providence, R.I..... 1764 |Henry M. Wriston...... 4,353 
Eome-embroke (W.).... 2... 6.24. Providence 6, R. I....| 1891 |Margaret S. Morriss 
Brym Mawr (part C.)......-.... Bryn Mawr, Pa...... Katharine E. McBride. 
. Bucknell Univ. ce BS ind 3 Lewisburg, Pa....... Herbert L. Spencer..... 

ena Vista (C 3) Petrie te aes Storm Lake, Iowa.... Henry Olson, «...'.. J... 

uffalo, Univ. GE (GOLAN Buffalo T4°NS ¥.. 2. os Samuel Capen (Chan.).. 
Butler (Texas) (now a Junior Coll.) ; 
Butler Univ. (C., SN Piaicatbucn Indianapolis, Ind..... M..’ Os ROSS: Andean teen o0s bee . 
California Inst. of "Bochtology.. .|Pasadena 4, Calif..... Lee A. DuBridge....... 
*California, Un. of (C., E., S.): .. 

Berkeley Campus.......... .|Berkeley, Calif....... Robert Gordon Sproul... 


Los Angeles, Calif Robert Gordon Sproul... 
Det cl cid ee Ee EEN eed ery Robert Gordon Sproul... 
Santa Barbara, Cal...| 1944 |Robert Gordon Sproul. . 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich.| 1876 |Henry Schultze........ 


Los Angeles Campus . 
Other Campuses.... 
Santa Barbara Campus 
Calvin Coll. & Sem. (C 
Calvin Coolidge College ‘of Liberal 


BRT St) ee ee ee Boston 8, Mass....... 1934 |A. Chesley York (Dean). 

"Canisius (part C., S.). 22.22.22... Buffalo 8, N. Y.......| 1870 |R. W. Schouten..... 
Canterbury (C., S.) ea a eee Danville, Ind. ..| 1946 |E. C. Cumings......... 
Capital Univ. (ORE 8) coi ee: Columbus 9, Ohio. ...| 1850 |Harold L. Yochum..... 
Cardinal Stritch (W., S.)........ Milwaukee 7, Wis....| 1932 |Sister Mary Ignatia..... 
LUO Oe fie A Sear Northfield, Minn... .. 1866 |Laurence M. Gould... .. 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. (C., 8.)...|Pittsburgh 13, Pa.....| 1900 |Robert E. Doherty. .... 

Margaret Morrison Carnegie Edith M. Winchester 

: Oh debe eee Pittsburgh 13, Pa.....| 1900 (Dir)... Garo anes 
carroll MBAEUGG Es wok cee tee cle. Helena, Mont........ 1910 |Emmet J. Riley.:...... 
MOREE OPEC Ps) ica vse eee Se. Waukesha, Wis...... 1846 |Nelson V. Russell. ..... 
eae CS SAS ED 5 keels Jefferson City, Tenn..} 1851-|James T. Warren....... 
anthnage (Cs Si). sb. eee ee Carthage, Ill......... 1870 |Erland Nelson 
Mages eNG., 'S.)h. shoe ca ee. Portland 11, Ore......| 1918 |C. J. 
d) Case Inst. of Technology (C.,S.)|Cleveland 6, Ohio. ...} 1880 |T. Kieth Glennan...... 

BtaWORAG., S.).. 2... see ee ee Salisbury. N. C...... 1851 |Alvin R. Keppelhccssee 
Catholic We PSH aee aime clere Ss Guthfie, Okla........ 1892 fos es Mary Rita 
esse 

Catholic Un. of Tomes {C., ye Washington 17, D. GC..| 1887 y 
Cedar Crest pa Petter .|Allentown, Pa........ 1867 % wieteekrals. ovate) gooey nD 
Cedarville (C , 8.) .|Cedarville, Ohio 1894 |Ira D. Vayhinger....... 
Centenary ( .|Shreveport, La... 1825 |Joe J. Mickle. ......... 
Central (C., Pella, Iowa... . 1853 


.|McPherson, Ka: 
.|Fayette, Mo... 


Central (C. 4g 
Central (C.)..... was 
Centre (C., ee PER eb hin aids 


Chapman C., 
ny R. M. Hutchins (Chan.). 
mi@hico State (C., B., §.)......... GhICd; 'Oalife 5. 2 cay 1889 |Aymer J. Wandieom _ 
Cincinnati, Un. of (C., E., 8.)....|Cincinnati 21, Ohio...| 1819 |Raymond Walters..._.. 
_ Citadel, The (Military) REG, aed Charleston, 8. C...... 1842 |Gen. C. P. Summerall.. .|’ 
City (Cs LS) See ae en New York 31, N. Y...} 1847 |Harry N. Wright....... 
Claflin Univ. Gens MINS reas kia os Orangeburg, S. C..... 1869 |John J. Seabrook....... 
Clark (see Atlanta Un. System) 
US SS a rr Worcester 3, Mass....| 1887 
a a rn Dubuque, Towa...__. 1843 ate 
Clarkson Colleze of Tech.(S)......)/Potsdam, N. Y....... 1896 |J. H. Davis (Act)...... 
Claremont (C.,)S:)\. 6... ee es Claremont, Calif. ||. * 1925 |H. W. Bradley ( 2 
*Clemson Agricultural TST. Clemson, 8. C..... 12, 1889 |Robert F. Poole........ 
Coe iy on in, ee Se Cedar pad Towa,...} 1851 |Byron 8S. Egumenead 
CON SON(\s2 Hartsville, S.C. ..... 1908 |/Donald C. Agnew......}]....... \3 
OMA bus jssnuesies so] Waterville, Me....... 1818 {Julius Ss. ge se Sake 3 
Solents University... .. ...|Hamilton, Wie 1819 
College Misericordia rs, Daman wae oo 1923 : a 


Coll. of Charleston (C;, 8.) 
Coll. of Mt. St. Joseph’ ues 
Coll. of Mt. St. Vincent SA 


Charleston LO)380'O oF oh ERO 
.|Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. .}| 1920 
.|New York 63, N. Y...] 1910 
New Rochelle, N Y../ 1904 


Coll. of Notre Dame (W., 8.) .|/Baltimore 10, Mia 
Coll. of Our Lady of the Him (W.) Chicopee, Mass. 
Coll. of Puget Sound (C., 8.)..... Tacoma 6, Wash. 
Coll. of St. Benedict We 8 }. St. Joseph, Minn. 
: eo. <a ay oe Re Ow., 8) St. Paul 1, Minn. 
zabe a Convent Station, ‘Byrne. 
con nt St. Francis (W., Way: ve er Joliet, 1 bebe Sis one 


s 
os 8). # _ Bea etinihis.. « Columbus, 3, Ohio. 1925 |Sister M. Anacletus 
e a rmerly Junior College of Connecticut; hecdne University of Brida 
(ob) The College (for men), 2,620; the Veterans College (men & Somer: Gee: Pembroke oe 


women), 827; the Graduate Scliool’ | 
eeu Ae Pie A A (men & women), 420, Total, 4,353. The teaching staff of 


(c) Teaching staff included in total for Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


of Technoloey. Case School of Applied Science; name changed on July 1, 1947, tio! Case Instv 


*) Opens in fall of 1948 with freshman class in a College of Arts and Sciences. 


« 


Location 


Salt 

By 8. Albany 3, N. Y.....-. 
-|Duluth 2, Minn... .. 
.| Winona, Minn ba are 


1 ») 

L. ¢ tthe City of New York (see 
City College) 
of the Holy Cross...... . .|Worcester 3, Mass... . 
of the Holy Names (W. .}Oakland 12, Calif..... 


the Ozarks (C., E., S.) 
f the Pacific (C., 8) 
of the Sacred Heart Wwe 
of William and Mary ( 
Ee a es Gleason. Va 
mewrooster (C.,. S.Jeos oc. cs Wooster, Ohio 
es of the Seneca: 
BREN MS cA vical ste UMin eens Goneva Ny ¥ oye si 
iiliam ae CUR yawte oc ong 8 Geneva, N. Y 
SLO. 0 ae ee ee 3 
do Schood of Mines (S.)....|Golden, Colo......... 


ado State Coll. of Agric. & 

Arts (C., E., S.). Fort Collins, Colo. 
Lewis Branch (C., S.). .. .|Hesperus, 0M oe 
dy Ho Un. of (C., — a: Boulder, Colo 


‘a (W.) 
plumbia Un. (C., é 203 Soe 
bia, of Cohunibia Toes... -{New York 27, N. Y.. 

Gh; fa) Me oe ome SS Moorehead, Minn. 
rdia Theo, Seminary... .._ . Springfield, Il. 
Coll. for Poon ork ...|New London, Conn... 


Colo. Springs, Colo. 


Univ. of (C., ns or jStorrs, Conn. ........ 
\ ee re eee \Spartanburg, S ine 
Union SCs) s Stee eel. « |New York 3, N. Ss: 


1 ON 3 eee iMt. es lowa. 


Bibs ieee sinewcwe » au as oem, INODE 2.45.5 5.5 


Baker (merged with South 
on “eine Sept. 1946) 
LS eho eee. Hanover, N. H.......- 
and Bklis (C.,. B., S.). ...|Elkins, W. ve 


an (W., 
ie {c., ay SPE Bd id Des Moines 11, Iowa. 
Wimiversity (C., S.)......... Madison, N. J....... 
el a of 
ae ee 


De a5. 3c geTie a 2k Omaha 3, Nebr. 
d- ESING Aes» 


(Cy a Ee WN, 2 Imhurst, Il........- 
Metra he tae th «what Bimira; N.Y... ot ¥.0 


RRR ete 2 hae si oh Elon College, N.C. 
ECCS Us, Ne) Fah Wiens ventee Boston, Mass......-. 
Ue a ee ee oston, Mass........ 


B 
Wescesioxt Spgs., Mich.. 


ity oop 
Macdonald (Ww. ) 


and Teaghers College. 


Year 
Organ 


Lake wr: 5, Utah tenn 
1920 


1843 


i i it a LS ay a Saks eee 
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Se se > 


No. of | of . 
Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs. 


Sister M. Sete Lite 19 
Edmund F. Gibbons, 58 
Sere 45 
: 
123 * 
William J. Healy. ...... 93 3 
Sister M. Rose... 42 E 
Emmanuella......... a 
Wiley Lin Hurie... . 29 f 
Robert E. Burns. ...... 80 i 
Mother M. Erskin.......}2. (20 i] 
John Edwin Pomfret. ... 12 Ne 
Howard-F. Lowry... ... : . 
Walter H. Durfee (Act.). 
Walter H. Durfee (Act.). 
Thurston J. Davies..... 
Ben -H. Parker... .:) Ji. s eee 


/Edwin S. Burdell (Dir. Ys 


J. Caldwell Guilds. 2: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Harry J. Carman (Dean) 
FING: Brown | 5: whos shes oa 
G. Christian Barth. >. .0) J, aueee eere 
Rosemary Park........ 
A. N. Jorgensen... ....-. 
E. M. Gwathmey...... 


Russell D. Cole. . . . 
Edmund B. Day....... 
William H. McCabe... . 
Walker H. MeDonald.. ©|-- 33eac ieee 
Edwin 8. Preston.....-.- 
Samuel M. Hilburn. : 
R,. BE. Mortons: eaves 


John S. Dickey........- { 
R. B. Purdum.. ..: 2. U3} we ee eee 
John R. Cunningham. 
George J. Renneker....- 
Harold D. Hopkins..... 
Howard D. Gregg........ 
Wm. H. Carlson... ...22- |]. eee oe 
Kenneth I. Brown...... 3 
Caleb Gates (Chan.)....].-..-2 sas. 4 
Cc. J. O'Malley 5. s25,.c 
Clyde E. Wildman..... - 
Bid. MOP: ee ea ee 
Louis M. a ag 
William W. Edel.,. .....}...-.-s).-se9 
Albert W. Dent........ 
Sister Mary Thomas....].......)+--05; ’ 
Henry G. Harmon.. 4 : 
Arlo A. Brown. 
James Creese. 


Abraham A. Neuman 
James F. Findlay. . 

Dale D. Welch..... F 
Mother Helen Casey... . 
Robert L. Flowers...... 


Sister Mary Frederick...|.....,.Je-s55 2 . 
Francis P. Smith....... 
Sister Grace 
bg ter Jones. 


Samuel Young 
Floyd D. Golden 
Sister Mary Hope 


Boylston Green. 2. ee 
Sister Mar, — Patricia, 
Alvin W. 5 


Includes Barnard College, College of Pharmacy, Columbia College, New York School of Social 


F. G. Gibso: 
Goodrich C. White. 
Daniel A. Hirsehler 


Cicil V. Thomas 
Byron J. Brophy 
H. Clifford Fox 
Tieinae E, Jones 
Henry G. Bedinger 
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Year . 
Goyerning Official 


Name Location Organ 
Florida A. & M. (C., E., S., N.).- Tallahassee, Fla, 1887 | William H. Gray, Jr...’ 
Florida Nor. & Ind. (C., 8S., N.).../5t. Augustine, Fla. 2...) £892>| John Le Tilley? .)..026 
* Florida Southern (C., E., 8.)...-. Lakeland, Fla,....... 1885 |Ludd M. Spivey........ 
Florida State Un. (C.S.) ....... Tallahassee, Fla...... 1857 |Doak S. Campbell...... 
Florida, Un. of (C., E., 8.)....... Gainesville, Fla..,.... 1853 |John J. Tigert........-. 


Fontbonne (see St. Louis Un.) » 
Fordham Univ. (part C., = S.)..]/New York 58, N. Y...| 1841 


Robert I. Gannon...... 


Fort Hays Kan. St. (C., 8. ae Hays, Ian... , ogi onl 1902 |L. D. Wooster... 
*Fort Valley ae (C., E, ‘Ss, N) Fort Valley, Ga...... 1895 |C. V. Deen = 
panei: (C.. S,)/ owes es. es Franklin, Ind ..| 1834 
Pranklin and Marshall (8.)..-.. . Lancaster, Pa...-....| 1787 
Franklin Univ. (C., 8.)..... ..{Columbus 15, Ohio. ..| 1902 
Fresno State (C., 8.)..... .|Fresno, Calif. . . ..| 1911 /Frank W. Thomas......}....... 
Friends Univ. on $.) Wichita 12, Kan. 1898 Arthur Watson. 
Furman Univ. (C., 5. Greenville, S. ne 1826 John L. Plyler. . 
Gallaudet (C.). 2 _| Washington, D .| 1864 |Percival Hall........... eee, | 
Gannon (§8.).. oe fETIG, PRN os ood eee .-Wehrle.:...'.. 
GenevaG mH wO)ies.........-- Beaver Falls, Pa......| 1848 |M. M. Pearce.......... 
George Pepperdine (C., $.). .|Los Angeles 44, Calif..| 1937 |Hugh M. Tiner......... 
‘Geo. Washington Un. fo, 48): .|Washington 6, D. C...} 1821 |Cloyd H. Marvin....... 
George. Williams (C., [Bee ae Chicago 15, Ill....... 1890 |Harold C. Coffman..... 
Georgetown (C., E., sy" Rie Nr 5 Georgetown, Ky...... 1829 }S.'S. Ball.) .i5k Atak 
Georgetown University. . Washington, D. C....| 1789 |Lawrence C. Gorman...}....... 
Georgia Center, University ‘System 

to! (0.3 33) ee Fein 2 ie Eh pels wee 1932 ae Sparks (Dir.).. 
Georgia Sch. of Tech. (E., S.)....|Atlanta, Ga...-- 2... 1885 ;Blake R. Van Leer..... 
*Georgia State (C., E. ,S., N.)..... Taameerind’ Coil, 1890 |Benjamin F. Hubert....|...-...{..1 
Georgia State College tor Women 

IDIMEISEIPIYS Sei cs sic yess os ee Milledgeville, Ga..... 1889 |Guy H. Wells.......... 
Georgia State es s (E., S8.)..|Valdosta, Ga.......-- 1906 |Frank R. Reade........ 
*Georgia, Un. of (C., S.)........ Athens, 'Gay..-c.s.- Harmon W. Caldwell... 
Georgian Court (W.).......... .|Lakewood, N. J...... Mother Mary John..... 
Kepryspure (C., §.).......6506:. Gettysburg, Pa....... 
Gonzaga University Ca eer Spokane, Wash....... 
Good Counsel ((W.). 2.2.55 ...... White Plains, N. Y... 
Gordon College of Theology and 

Missions See 8.) Boston 15, Mass...... T. Leonard Lewis...... 

_ Goshen (C., S Goshen, Ind......... . Miller, oo). er 
Goucher Cr are ../Baltimore 18, Md.... ee 
*Grambling (C., .|Grambling, La. . 

Greensboro Greensboro, N. C.....| 1838 |Luther L. Gobbel. ......}.......J00) 
Greenville (C. Greenville, Il. . 


Grinnell, Iowa. 
Grove City, Pa. 


Guilford (C., S.) ..|Guilford Coll, “a 4 f 
Gustavus Adolphus (C.,. 83). .|St. Peter, Minn...... Edgar M. Carlso: . 
Hamilton (S.). feta (Clintons NY Yu. co.9 08 Thomas B. Rudd tASG ate 
Hamlin University (om BRE 2 1St. Paul, Minn. ..... . Charles N. Pace. 3).kbe oe 
Hampden-Sydney.............. Hampden-Sydney, Va. Edgar G. Gammon..... 
*Hampton Inst. (C., E., S., N.). .|Hampton, Va........ 18 Ralph P. Bridgman..... 
He i (os ee eee Hanover, Ind........ — G. Parker, Jr. 
ee RS Un: (C., E., 8.) ./Abilene, Tex... . 2.5. 1 . Richardson... ... 
Hardin (C gs Ree acne eS re ee Searcy, Ark...-...... 1934 . Benson. . se 
Hartwick (Cs i) = ee eee Oneonta, N. ¥....... ~ ATHOME (OSs 77 
Harvard Univ. ‘Goat C., pe -|Cambridge 38, mae Z « Conant... 3... 
Hastings (C., S.)..-.... ....|Hastings, Nebr. . ; i . #rench ... 3 .. 
SE a oR ae ee re ree Haverford, ot ipa St 18 lte: fee F | 
» *Hawaii, Univ. of (C., S.)....]Honolulu 10, 2 ane é Ge ee 
Heidelberg (US0S O A ae eee ifn Obi ms oa) ie Nevin C. Harner....... 
Hendrix (C., s) Re Hove tae svar! Ace pate let al US) atone) by ee sh a BEF WO) 1 a 
Hi : Bank (Gs Bjeeed. a)... High Point, N. C.....| 1924 |G. I. Humphreys....... 
OLA OHA: 9 ES eee Hillsdale, Mich....__.| 1844 |Harvey L. Turner. ||. |: 
Hiram OPCS 5. Aa a Seer Hiram, Ohio... . 11.) !] 1850 |Paul H. Fall...... 1.77! 


Hobart (see one of the Seneca) 


Hofstra (C., Hempstead, N. Y.... i MS)-2 os Ue 
Hollins (W.). . .|Hollins College, Va. . . - Randolph... ..).-.... jh 
Hood (W., E.) .|Frederick, Md....... -Stahr.....2...) — 500m 
Hope (C., Holland, Mich. . -| 1862 {Irwin J. Lubbers....... 
Houghton (C Houghton, N. Y......} 1883 {Stephen W. Paine. ..... 


....|Houston 4, Tex , E. E. Oberholtzer...... 
ed pee Bs (Ee) is {pieoauhasa &. Al : otk G. Davie eh 
yne (C., B,, 8.)....... TOWDWOO! 'eXas. . ‘h : 
. 8o is Newcomb Memorial eo ERs 
{see Tulane Univ., La.) 


*Howard Univ. (C., ‘Se IN See ie Washington, D. C. Ree oe 

Humboldt State &., 8. ne Eee © Arcata, Calif... ...... 1 Arthur S. G ieee eal cy 654 
Hunter (W., E., S.)............./New York 21, te George N. Senator” 
Huntingdon (W., 8.)...2........ Montgomery 6 Ala. Hubert Searcy... . 
Huntington Ae Biwsssiarte......{untingten, Ind. ... 1 Elmer. Becker. /.... * 
Huron (C _ ERR aa Huron, 8. Dak....... George F. MeDougail. 5 
Idaho, Coll ‘ol (o, ee Andee ptdaho ct... William W. Hall, Jr.. Mi 
nunc) (CEE 0 i arr rn Vib TL fcc 1 ee ay 

Tilinois Inst. of Tech. Cx S.)..../Chicago, Tll..........] 1940 |Henry T. Heald.... ||| 
*Tllinois, Un. of (C., E., S.). .|Urbana, Ill..........] 1867 |George D. Stoddard. . || 
Tilinois Wesleyan Un. Ro 8.): ‘|Bloomington, Til...) 2] 1850 |Merrill J. Holmes. . |’ 


Immaculata (W., S.)............ immaculata, Pa...... 
Immaculate Heart (W., E., S.)_|||Los Angeles 27, Calif. . 
Tnearnate Word (W., Ai Ree cA Sl: San Antonio 2, Tex... 


Indiana Central (C.,'S.)..... 1... Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Indiana Technical.............. Fort Weave: 2, Ind. ..] 1930 |Archie T. Keene..._. ||” 
Indiana Univ. (C., B.,8.)......: Bloomington'and Indi-|\jeajhwel, | a eee 
anapolis, Ind....... 
- Institute for Advanced Study (C.) prineston, Sy obi Frank Adyelotte (Dir.j || 


PEEIRREN Ta ie a0 ee tnchathy teeters se + wr N 

*Towa State sae of Agri. & 
Mech, Arts (C., i ees .|Ames, Towa 

Iowa, State Univ. at (Gp By, My ..|lowa City, Iowa...... 

Towa Wesleyan (C., 8.)..........(Mt. Pleasant, Iowa... 


Year ‘ oF one 


No. 
Location Organ} Governing Official Sta’ be ‘Tehrs, 


Pea. eae PSE New York, N. Y.. q es Stephen Dug, 
TR Ra Istanbul, Turkey... .. Floyd H. nce: 


.|Jackson, Miss........ 
Decatur i Ese 2 38S 


TE LaNM ae 2st OL. a we tow ard J. “Bell, 
Jr... 53 
Christian (CE P..C. Washington... ... 224 18 ch 
on Un. - 8 William S. Allen........ 1,965 110 % 
.|Siloam Springs, Ark.. John E. Brown, Sr...... 392 


.|Cleveland 18, Seas 
.|Baltimore 18, Md. 


0, A Ree aii en On 
Be Ow’) |Charlotte 6..N. C..: 


Frederick Weltie. - 
Isaiah Bowman........ 
Hardy Liston 
J. TL Riddle 


Paul L. Woonaail, 
Clarence R. Decker 


Huntingdon, Pa. 3 
Kalamazoo 49, Mich. 
Kansas City 4, Mo. 


, ft (C., 
sas State Calene” of “Ae. & 
pplied Science (C.,.E., tl S.)....|Manhattan, Kan. 


Milton S. Eisenhower. 7,174 590 
D. W. Malott (Chan.)...|-..2..-|.....4 4 
Herbert J. Root. = \ 
George A. Bowma: 
Rufus B. Atwood. 
Herman L. Donoy 
Paul S. Powell... 
Gordon K. Chalm 
Katherine G. Blyl 
Robert T. L. Liston. 
H. E. Rosenberger (Act.) 
Lyndon O. Brown 
John M. Frazer faa 
Mother M. eae ag 8 
|Ralph C. Hutchison. 
La Grange, Uxii gr clile cae Hubert T. Quillian 
Painesville, Ohio... .. 1856 |Helen D. Bragdon 
sor? 1857 |Ernest A. Johnson...... 
¥ Sane: 1921 |Richard BE. Womack. 


3) 
iy, SN)... .-..... .)Jgekson, Tenn........ 1880 |Dean S. Yarbrough 
ston U Tate Eis i, Ne ae : G. L. Harrison s 


ye Lexington 29, Ky... .. 
.| Winchester, Ky 
n ah TSS Pe Gambier, Ohio 


non Valle \ . 
h Univ. be By Bethlehem, 
RD diy, Bs, IN, ‘ Baker, La. es 
aoe ..-|Memphis 6, Tenn.... 
aE as Se Hickoryits Gs «5. = 5 
cy Portland, Ore........ 1867 Morgan S. Odell... 

RE san ws te Cae OC. aes 1845 |Robert C. Granberry.. 
pin Memorial ae ee i...) Harrogate, Tenn... .. 1897 |Robert L, Kineaid,.... 
Un. (C., bt ;. Betty Jefferson City, Mo....|, 1866 |Sherman D. Scruggs... . 
re ee Lincoln Univ., Pa....) 1854 |Horace M. Bond....... 


Bh an St. Charles, Mo...... 1827 |Franc L: McCluer...... 
SS a i See MeMinnville, Ore....| 1858 |Harry L. Dillin.....!.. 
..{/Salisbury, N. C...... 1879 |William J. Trent....... 
ot B.S)... Brooklyn, N.Y. 0. 5. 1926 | Tristram W. Metcalfe. . 
(par M3 is 2A Ae Dubuque, Iowa...... 1839 |M. J. Martin... ..:,c. ostelfisense aie 
: o Heignts (W., E., 8.).....|Loretto, Colo. ....... 1918 |Sister Frances Marie... . 
es 4a Pineville, La:......-. 1906 |Edgar Godbold......... 


Jor. A Ind. inst. (C., S., N.) 
me a changed Grambling Coll.) . 
oer: s Claybrook Cottingham. . 


(C., 2 ee aie “|Baton Rouge, La..... 1860 |Fred C. Frey (Act.) 
le Stunietpai (G., N.).....|Louisville 3, Ky... .-. 1931 
Ne, Wr. of (H., S.)...... 0. Louisville 8} Ky. . 1837 


‘Textile Institute So yee Ac Lowell, Mass. 1895 
Ee) An ca actors Baltimore 10, M .| 1852 


Los Angeles 45, C -| 1865 os 

Chicago 26, Ill .| 1870 |James T. Hussey....... 

sf Baden SDE. Ind..| 1934 |Murel Vogel (Dean)....|.......]-....- 
New Orleans 1 1912 }Thomas J. Shields ee 

Decorah, Iowa....... 186). \O; J. H. Preusi. toes 


ie A Lynchburg, Vise? as 1903 |Riley B. Montgomery...|.......]...... 
ep ge, ....-|86. Paul 5, Minn... .. 1885 |Charles J. Turck....... 
Se Oe Ae ie Jacksonville, Tl....... 1846 |Clarence P. McClelland. 
on ae SU ae Rt Fae Madison Coll., Tenn..| 1904 |Thomas W. Steen...... 
Univ, of (C., B., 8.)....- Orono, Me... 27.4... 1865 |Arthur A. Hauck....... 
Be Sad ie hee Sila tet « No. Sola tercige =. 1895 |V. F. Schwalm....:.... 
_ ee aes New York 63, N. Y...} 1853 |Brother B. Thomas..... 
attanvilie Coll. of the Sacred 
Uso ty & dale RNASE baie New York 27, N. Y...| 1841 es ces Eleanor M. 
PET VDCiA 2. soe ee 


et Morrison Carnegie (see 
gie Inst. of Tech.) 


UN BRED a eo Indianapolis 44, Ind. .| 1937 |Mother M. Clarissa..... 
(2 COR ORF a ee Marietta, Ohio....... 1835 |W, Bay Irvine PB tik 
(Cs ) CRESS BRR eee Marion, Ind......... 1920 |William F. McConn. 
nly. (Cio Ga ecee cee Milwaukee 3, aCe 1864 |Peter A. Brooks. . 
Bites as apie ee Huntington, W . Va...| 1837 |Stewart H. Smith 


ale fas Sains (2. /Staunton, Va........ 
4g Ei, 8.): Belton, Tex.. = EF 
[2 pare) ae Toledo 10, Ohi 


4 EQ RAOI 2 oltre a'gha ale grata 
Fish. (see ei ide &) } 
CW ona ey hae Detroit 21, Mich..... 1910 |Sister Honora... .. 1...) .-.- ssa. sees 
Lutherville, Md. 1853 |W. H. Moore III.......)..+- + -0fis«cewe 


lege Park and Balti- 
Woes, NG an waa a Harry C. Byrd 


lo a available. Questionnaires have never been returned. 
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Name 


Governing Official 


Marylhurst (W., a ge 
Marymount (W., 


Marymount ( we 1907 

Maryville (Mo.) (see St. Louis U.) 

RVraryvilie (C.)< 2. o- ss ajc min cir earyville:: Penns £664 1819 

Marywood (W., E., 8.). ...|Scranton 9, Pa....... 1915 
*#Mass. Inst. of ‘tech: (C., S.)...-|Cambridge 39, Mass. .} 1861 


*#Mass., Un.of (C., E., =) 


(form. Mass. St. Coll........- Amherst, Mass......- 1863 
McKendree (C., § Jee ea. .« Lepanon, Til. .2:.)... 1828 
MeMurry (C., PEER tose, s, «3 Abilene, Tex.........| 1923 
MePherson (C., 8.) eNom sa 5 es McPherson, Kan..... 1887 

’ Mercer Univ. (C., E., S.)........ Macon, Ga.........- 1833 
SPNTOTGy CW) Mupivc cs oe. ee es Detroit 19, Mich..... 1941 
Mercyhurst CW. om: Of ea inie eis peice faye cre tress 1926 
Meredith (W., S.).........----- Raleigh, N. C.......- 1891 
‘Miami, Univ. ie te, E., 8.).. -|Coral Gables 3 34, pai -| 1926 
Miami Uniy. (C., B., 8.). .|Oxford, Ohio. .-| 1809 
Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology (C., S.).........-- Houghton, Mich...... 1886 
. *Mieh. State (C., E., 8.)........- East Lansing, Mich.. 1855 

Mich., Univ. of (Cy E,, S.)...-..{/Ann Arbor, Mich..... 1817 
Middlepury (C.,.S.)..-........- Middlebury, Vt...... 1800 
Middlesex perversity ie: a. Waltham 54, Mass 1849 
pene (Cy Fremont, Nebr.......- 1887 

Miles (C., E., Birmingham 8, Ala 1907 
Milligan A -|Milligan Coll., Tenn 1882 
Mills (part C., .|Oakland 13, Calif..... 1852 
Millsaps (C 5 he . Jackson, Miss... ....%: 1892 
Milton (C .|Milton, Wis. .......: 1844 
Ginankee-Downer’ rae heels ae Milwaukee 1, Wis....| 1851 
Mines &Metallurgy, Coll, of 

(see Texas, Un. of) 

Mines & Metallurgy, gaat of 
| (See Missouri, Univ. 
*Minnesota, Univ. of om E., 8.) .|Minneapolis 14, Minn.| 1851 
Mission eG. Fy Ne Plymouth, Wis.....-.. 1862 
Mississippi (C.,.S:)...........+- Clinton, Miss:......-. 1826 
Mississippi Indust. (C., S., N.)...|Holly Springs, Miss...| 1905 
Re ee State (€,, = S.)....|Starkville; Miss...... 1878 
Miss State Coll. for ay eae Pee sey Columbus, Miss... ..- 1884 
_ Miss., Univ. of (C SESE orate cs Oxford, Miss......... 1844 
*Missouri, Un. of (C Pog as Columbia, Mo....... 1839 

Mines & Met., Sch. ot (G,, 8)... |Rolia ‘Mo... 6h. 25. 1871 
Missouri Valley’ On 4H 539 | aa oe Marshall, Mo........ 1889 
Monmouth (C., 8.)........... -|Monmouth, Ill:...... 1853 
Montana Sch. of Mines a Ess Ss. he -|Butte, Mont... ...... 1893 
*Montana State (C -|Bozeman, Mont...... 1893 
Montana State Un. “6 oom cai eee Missoula, Mont......| 1895 
MTORtrestrCWa) cic cscs lle ee ee Montreat, N. C 1916 
Moravian Coll. & Theo. Sem. (S.) Bethiehem, Pa. 1807 
Moravian Coll. for So Aas Sade. Bethlehem, Pa. 742 


Morgan State (C., E., N.)....|Baltimore 12, Md... 
Morehouse a Atlanta, Un. Sys.) 


Morningside (C.,S.)...........6. Sioux City 20, Iowa...) 1894 
Morris (C., E., PA - ren BOR Tae 1908 
Sc ae 1881 


Morris Brown re N.). 

Mt. Angel Coll, & Sem. (E., 8.). -/St. Benedict, Ore. |||: 
Met. Holyoke (W.).............. -|South Hadley, Mass. . 
PRIVUCLOVMCNMIGE SS) ) 2 os Catee.a 01 Pittsburgh 13, Pa.... 


Mt. Prats Vs LORS Y SS eae Milwaukee 13, Wis. 1915 
Mt. St. Mary (W., BE., S.)....... Hooksett, N. H...... 1934 
Mt. St. Mary’s (W., S.)........: Los Angeles 24, Galif.. 1925 
Mt. St. Mary's (E., S.).......... Emmitsburg, Md..... 1808 
Mt. St. Scholastica (CW. -|Atchison, Kan....... 1923 
Mt. Union (C., 8.)............./Allance, Ohio... ...... 1846 
Morris Harvey ro E., §.).. 1888 
Muhlenberg (E., S.)............|Allentown, Pa........ 1848 
Mundelein (W., 's) SERET EARS "aT ee os I 11 a 1930 
Munic. Un. of Piha (C.,-E., 8.)|Omaha 1, Nebr....... 1908 
Munic. Un. of eed C 1926 
oes a (C., 1837 
. LN ae ai) i Springvale, Me....... 
Nazareth (W., 8) 5 SRR ee Louisville 3, Ky... .:: 1920 
Nazareth fh SUBRAECS E siife iis ate .a =. Nazareth, Mich...... 1897 
re: 2s Raa en Rochester 10,.N. ¥...]...... 
-|Central City, Nebr. 1899 
.|Lineoln 8, Nebr...... 1869 
“Aeon 4, Nebr...... 1887 
ae ee 1874 


a e 1866 
Sees oe State College, N. M...| 18 
, ray SiaereO, - a 9 1889 
a uuquerque, M..-| 1889 
New Sch. for Soc. Research (Cc, v 
New York Univ. (C., 8. 5 |New York 2" N. ay: “2 183i 


neo oa. s. 
ewberr; “aula bk ee 
Ecorecak Memorial (see Tulane rata: Cp o vehe y*i i aeae 
Nispaya Ui ( 
agara Vv. (part g” eee 
pee creas Gs i "N, Rgshes Pats te main. owe 1910 
arolina, Univ. of {S; A China Hill, N. CG...) 

* ee Coll. of A. & E. (C , 8.) West Raleigh, NC: 1889 |5. 
ue eens SOD eee min Unto ow reensboro, N. C 1892 
No RUPE LO.) ve Ratbenaice io Naperville, Tl... 2...” 1861 
No. Dak. Agric. (C., 8). eeu ie argo, N. Dak... |||” 1898 
No. Dak., Uniy. of S ae .|Grand Forks, N. Dak.| 18 


North Georgia (C., 


.|Mother M. Therese..... 


Sister M. Rose Augusta.|.......].. 
Mother M. Chrysostom . 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd..... 
Sister M. S. Morgan... . 
Karl T. Compton.......- 


Hugh P. ‘Bakerys. <. 7 -- 
@arl C: Bracy coven 
Harold G. Gooke Semen te 
Woodford W. Peters. 
Spright Dowell........ 
Sister Mary Patricia. 
Mother M. B. Egan (D.) 4 
Carlyle Campbell,..:...]...-..-|a k 
Bowman F. Ashe.....--|-.--.-.|2/ 
Ernest H, Hahne........ | 


Grover C. Dillman.....}...-... 
John A. Hannah....... 
Alexander G. Ruthven. . 
Samuel S. Stratton. .... 


William A. Bell. 
Virgil L. Elliott. 
Lynn T. White, J 
Marion L. ohne : 


James L, Murrill....... 
Paul Grosshuesch....... 
Dotson McG. Nelson.. 

W. M. Prazier.. 2.5... .-. 3. 
Fred T. Mitchell....... 
Bi Parkinson). -6 oho 
J: D. Williams (Chan.). 
Fred’k A. Middlebush.. . 
Curtis L. Wilson (Dean) 
J. Ray -Cable.... ..: 2 othe one 
James H. bee Sa eR 


Raymond s s. grees 
on _ eath 6. 522 01 cee Se 
D.O W. Holtnes aie). « pe halle, hes ee 


Earl A. Roadman. 
= EX. Butler: . <2. 


Roswell G. Ham. 
Mother M. Irenaeus 
Edw. A. Fitzpatrick... .. 
Sister M. Mauritie (D.). 
Sister M. de Lourdes....}..... 
John L, Sheridan....... yr 
Rey. Mother L. Dooley. 
Charles B. Ketcham. ... 
Leonard Riggleman..... 
Levering Tyson. .>..... 
Sister Mary Josephine... 
Rowland Haynes....... 
WwW. Jardine. ........ 
Robert N. Ne Mar a 
Harrison M. Davis, Jr.. 

Sister Mary A. Coady... 

Sister M. Kevin 


QO. W. Carrell...... 012! 
R. Gustayson Nps 
John L. Knight 
John O. Mossleuy 
Harold W. Stoke 


Hugh M. BED ia Bs 
E. J. Ne 


James C, Kinard..., 


Francis L. Meade. 


» Wis 
Byanston & Chicago. . 


L Or 3) 

west Nazarene , = aap Nampa, ee 
ch University (8.)......... rthfi 

D W., 35.) 


Dame, Un. of (S.). 


.|Notre Dame, Ind.. 
oe (Cc NY. sha 


Oakland City, Ind.. 
Huntsville, Ala 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Los Anfeles, 
Oglethorpe 
; Atlanta), Ga... 
North’n Univ. (C., E., 8.)...|Ada, Ohio. . 

State Univ. (C.,8.)." 


..|Delaware, Ohio 
.. |Btillwater, Okla 
.|Shawnee, Okla 


Okla. City, Okla... . 
Chickasha, Okla... ... 
Norman, Okla........ 


Olivet, Mich 
ank 


Westerville, Ohio. 
2 Arkadelphia, Ark 
, S.)..|Cincinnati, Ohio 
of the Lake (part eu S.)|San bare or ( Ae ko ee 


ita Baptist (G., 8). 


Ga 
“|Gosdwell, Okla. . 
Parkville, Mo. 
Fairfield, Iowa... 


-) 
Ivania Coll. for Women. . .|Pittsburgh 6, Pa 
Ivania Military eS oa and < Chester, Pa. 
osylvania ord PEK, ER, Yes 
Un. of (C., Be 
ander Smith ic yo by IND): 
ps University om 35 ms 
nont (C., E., S.) G 
urgh, Un. of (C., E., 8S. ‘|Pittsburgh . ic 
Inst. of Bklyn oa C., 8.).|Brooklyn 2, 
Inst. of Puerto Rico’ aig 
0 Rico, Poly. Inst. of). 
_ J eee eee Claremont, Calif. 
and Univ. of (S.) 
rie View Un. (C., ae’ 55.38... 
& instivote 1 i) 
eri Cc. 


» E., 9.) San German, P. R.... 
0 Rico, Un, of (C., a8 Rio Piedras, P. R..... 


.|Lafayette, Ind. .. 
F = 


Portland 2, O 
Denver 11, Colo. 
.| Weston 93, Mass. 


Institute (C. 
hmond, Un. o 


| m, Va Pua G 
.|Istanbul, Turkey 
Rochester 8, EL vas 


’ |Rochester 7'N. 
Rockford» Il 


Kansas City 4, Mo:.: 


Chicago, Ill 
River Forest, Ill.. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sasa me Pa 


So. Ruclid 21, Ohio. 


j No. of|_ of 
Governing Official Std’s |Tchrs. 
Gai Gi ae et | chy, 
Carl S. E 


Cor. 

Frank L. Peterson ma 
William E.Stevenson.... 
Arthur G. Coons. .....- 


Philip Weltner 
Robert O. McClure 
Howard L. Bevis. 
John C. Baker 


John Wesley 
Cluster Q. Smith 
C. Dan Procter 


August L. Strand 

Harry K. Newburn 
Andrew B. Martin 

J. Gordon Howard 
James R. Grant 

Sister Marie Pierre 
John L. MeMahon 
Gervas A. Carey Se, 
Percy W. Christian 

Ww. ee 


H. Orton Wiley . 
Nanie Belle Aycox 4 


Paul R. Anderson 
Frank Kelso Hyatt 
Ralph D. Hetzel 
George W. Mee 


40 
.|M. LaFayette Harris.. 


Eugene 8. Briggs 
A. R. Van Cleve 
Eufus Fitzgerald (Chan.) 2,243 
Harry 8. Rogers. ....-..) 2... 3 ene eee 


E. Wilson Lyon 
Theodore J. Mehling.. 

EB. B. Evans (Prin.)...-.. 
Charles Pratt 

Marshall W. Brown..... 


Harold W. Dodds........ 
Frederic E. Morgan... .. 
Robert J. Slavin 


Paul Klapper 
Hunter B. Blakely 
Seraphin Tibesar. . 
Wilbur EK. Jordan 


J. Eark Moreland 
Theodore H. Jack 
George H. Armacost. 
Peter H. Odegard 
Raphael C. McCarthy. 
Sister Mary Honora. 
Livingston W. Houston. . 
Carl R. Woodward. ~ 
William V. Houston. 
George M. Modlin... 
~ F, Moore... 

¥F. W. McDermott. . 
Clark G. Kuebler....... 
Sister M. St. Pascal 


and 103 teachers. 


United States—Education—Senior Colleges 


Year 


: \ 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official 


i Ambrose (S.) 5/2 atari Davenport, Iowa 
. Anselm’ ef Sh jae 6 2 Manchester, N. H.... 
Ma ueasting’ 8(C., Ns Aer Raleigh, N. C 
t. Benedict's Atchison, Kan 
st Bernardine of Siena (part C., 8.) Loudonville, N. = 
it. Bonaventure (E., S.) St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
. Edward's Seminary. Kenmore, Wash. ate 
. Francis (W., : ..| Fort Wayne 8, In 
. Francis ..|Brooklyn, N. 
Francis (C., E., 8.) Loretto, Pa. 
St. Francis (C.) Burlington, Wi 
. Francis Xavier ( i Chicago 15, Ill 
. John’s. r ..|Annapolis, Md 
‘ John’s Un (s 3) Collegeville, ray 
. John’s Uniy. aeret G., 8.)....|Brooklyn 6, N. 
. Joseph (W., E., 8.) Ww. Hartford, Bataan sy 
. Joseph's . .|Collegeville, Inds) 
‘ Joseph 8 fs Lo tS aa eee Portland 5, Me....... 
. Joseph’s (W. V5) Emmitsburg, Md 
is Joseph's (W.) i PBEES see coe Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Joseph’ 


h Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
. Joseph’s Sem. & Coll AY: 
. Lawrence Un, (C., E 


Lacey, Wash... 

. y (W., E., S.) Xavier, Kan 
'. Mary-of-the-Woods CW) St. Mary - of - t 

Woods, Ind. 


Orchard Lake, Mich. 
WA Winona, Minn 
. Mary’s Dominican Cae : M 
. Mary’s Sem. & Univ.. ...|Baltimore 10, Md.... 
peMaaryes Univ. (S.):. 2. es San Antonio 7, Tex... 
. Michael’s (part C., E., 8.)....| Winooski, Park Vt.... 
. Norbert (part C., S. West De Pere, Wis... 
Northfield, Minn 
. Lawrenceville, Va... . 
tise. City 6, N. J... 
F egeonits 
St. Vincent (E.)... Of. er ee 
Salem (part C. 43 ne. See Se 
Salem (C 


E., 
Samuel Pouston XG: E., 
San Diego State (C., E., 
“San Francisco (W., S.) 
San Francisco State (C., 


8.) 
San Franc., Un. of (art C., “oh 65 


San Jose State (C., 


‘| Austin 22; ex 


San Diego 5, Calif. 

San Francisco 18, Calif. 
San Francisco 2, Calif 
San Francisco 17, Calif 
San Jose 14, Calif.... 


Santa Barbara (see Calif, 
. ./Santa Clara, Calif... . 
.|Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


Ss. Nashville 4, Tenn.... 
School for Advanced International 
Studies (C., S.) Washington 9, D.C... 
School of Social Work (see Atlanta 
University System) 
Scranton, Uniy. of (part C., S.). ./Scranton 3, Pa 
Scripps ce 9) Claremont, Calif 
Seattle (C , 8.) Seattle 22, Wash 
Seattle Pacific (C., ie oh gut tate Seattle 99, Wash 
South Orange, N: Boa 
Greensburg, Pa 
Raleigh, N. C 
CW.) Rome, Ga 
peewee epber Curry (C., 8, N.j|No. Little Rock, Ark. 
Shurtleff (C., 8.) Alton, Til 
Memphis 5 5, Tenn.. 
-|Adrian, Mich 
Boston’ 15, Mass 
Indianola, Iowa 
Saratoga Spgs., 3 
Northampton, Mass. 
*So. Car. State (C., B.S). 11.) Orangeburg, S. 
So. Car., Univ. of (C.,'E., 8.) Columbia 19, S.C. 
South Dakota enol of Minés and 


Technolog, 


y 8.) 
*South Dakota Site can of a aeies 


& Mech. Art 


Southeastern Univ. 


Reagan 
Southern Calif., Un. of co E., 3.) 


Rapid City, 8S. Dak... 
.|Brookings, 8. Dak.... 


.| Vermillion, S. Dak 


Hammond, La. 
Washington, Desay 
Los Angeles 7, Calif... 


- Southern Illinois Un (C,,B 82. ..|Carbondale, Il. 
Southn Methodist Un. (C., E., $8.) .|Dallas 5, Tex. a 
Southern Missionary (C., 8.)..... Collegedale, Tenn.. Ax 

*Southern Univ. & Agric. & Mech, 

(ol) 4 ONAN OFAN: SO Ee) iS Baton Rouge, La 
Southwestern (C., S.)........... Memphis 12, Tenn... . 
Southwestern (C., 8.)........... Winfield, Kan 

' Souhwestern La. Inst. (C,8.)....|Lafayette, La: 
Southwestern Un. (C., E., S.)....|Georgetown, Tex 
Maniel Baker (C.,8.)...........] Brownwood, Tex.. 
Spelman (see Atlanta Un. Sys.) 
morimefeld (Hy, Se... kc e eee Springfield 9, Mass... 
Spring Hill (part a Va 8 eee Spring Hill, Ala 
Stanford Un. (C., 8.) Be et Stanford Univ., Calif. 
*State A. & M: Inst. yc. &., N.).|Norma:, Ala 


Ambrose J. Burke 
Bertrand C. Dolan 
Edgar H. Goold.. 
Cuthbert MeDonaid 
Mark Kennedy.. 

Thomas Plassmant 

John P. McCormick 
Sister M. Amatora (D. ny 
Bro. Columba 

Adrian J. M. Veigle.. 
Theophane Kalinowski 
Sister Mary Huberta... . 
John S. Kieffer 

Alcuin Deutch 

Thomas F. Flynn ...... 
Mother Maria Francis... 
Henry A. Lucks 

Sister M. Honoratus (D.) 
Francis J. Dodd 


John Fearns.... 
Eugene G. Bewkes...... 
Patrick J. Holloran 
Mother Mary O’ Neill. 
Mother Marie Monton. 
George F. Donovan 
Raphael Heider 

A. M. Murph. 


Mother Mary Bernard. . 
Brother Austin i 
Sister M. Madeleva. 
Edmund J. Szumal. 
Bro. Joel Stanislaus 
Sister Mary J. Kennedy. 
J.J. Lardner. 


Aa ge P.- Lyons 3425. 

H. Pennings. 
Guan M. Granskou.. 
J. Alvin R 


Lifred Koch. 


Howard E. Rondthaler..|.... 


S. Orestes Bond 

Karl E. Downs.. 

Walter R. Hepner. a 
Mother Leonor Mejia. . 

J. Paul eee. 


William C. Gianera 
Harold Taylor 
Hugh C. Stuntz 


Halford Hoskins (Dir.).. 


Wm. Coleman Nevils. .. 
Frederick Hard. 

Harold O. Small. . 

C. Hoyt Watson 

James F. Kelley... 


Robert P. Daniel 
Paul M. Cousins 
Luc hes 


Joseph P. Connolly 


Fred H. Leinbach 
I. D. Week 
Gladney J. Tinsley 
James A, Pd Il 
Fred D. Fagg, 
Chester F. Lay 
Lae Lee 


Mearl P. Culver 
Joel L, Fletcher. . 


Mr. ae W.Trapp, Regent. 


Paul M. Limbert 

W. Patrick Donnelly... . 
Donald B, Tresidder.... 
J, F. Drake 


TAS: Tee ae 
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Location Organ| Governing Official Sta's Tobe. 


“Orangeburg, sc 
Sterling, Kan... 
(part C.). Harpers boy J 


Bhinore (C.)...............|Swarthmore, Pa. ||’ ” S Oe Be ene ee 
ees Sue 


reg | wilt Holt (Chai 

mb yRIe) one ews wie edie s ms wa ov fee eUSDOrO, Kan... 2... 3 chellenber; Rk C 

‘I OS EOE Ae 9 are es Palle, Wil Se hs A.D. Beittel... - es 
pa, Univ, OL (CR LB soo ee Tampa 6, Fla........ g Ellwood C. Nance...... 
Cc ol hee aes Goin Mo Cems cea aeere 883 |M. Earle Collins........ 

3.7) eee ee 8 Clyde W. Meredith 

barley She Philadelphia 22, Pa... Robert L. Johnson 

N.) ...|Nashville 8, Tenn..... 2 |Walter S. Davis 

= : for Wore lea: s 

Seer eG. OG: Eh)... «ls ookeville, Tenn..... Everett Derryberry..... 

Univ. of (C., E., S.)..... Knoxville, Tenn...... 1794 |Cloide EB. ie ot.) 

Christian Univ. (C., S.)....|Fort Worth 9, Tex....| 1873 |M. E. Sadler........... 

SR 8 eae een POKES. 35 5. os 1894 |Dominion R. Glass, .... 

liege of ists and Indus- 


GG Sep eer are Kingsville, Tex a ee 1925 |E. N. Jones..........0% 
St. Coll! for Women (S.) RUNES S05. cry aie wo 1903 |Louis H. Hubbard...... 
+, 8.)....-...-| Lubbock, Texas... ... 1923 |William M: Whyburn... 

.| 1883 |Theophilus S. Painter...| 18,350 762 

2 .| 1913 |Dossie M. Wiggins. .... ,841 61 

ay .|Fort Worth, | 1890: [Law Sone... ..<, aoe 1,023 58 

Pak ok eee “a ....|/Greenville, Pa. 1870 | William F. Zimmerman. 537 38 


[eee Se Pw Austin, Texas... 1877 |William H. Jones... 


OeTes aces << Toledo 6, Ohio ..| 1872 |Raymond L. Carter. a 7,500 280 

e:, 1 Ee: Beng ers Tougaloo, Miss... .... 5 a 3 343 24 

: pani Univ. (Ye yer 4 a Lexington 7, Ky...... Bs : Y 500 37 
Nazarene (C., S.). -|Nashville 4, Tenn... . A. B. Mackey... ©. . sii] sya ee 

» (3S a a ea Oe ae 8 Hartford, 6, Conn. |: .| 1823 |George K. Funston. .... 875 70 
oh Bo SR er ee Ww 117, D.C..| 1897 |Sister C. Dorothea...... 483 56 


E., ee -107 16 

vy Univ. (C., ‘s) et Wee ee ts San Antonio 1, Tex...| 1869 |Monroe G. Everett..... 1,812 84 
( “ht 2 SS ee ee Medford 55, Mass... .| 1852 Leonard Carmichael. 3,303 506 

e University C65, Bliss owe New Orleans, La.._.. 1834 |Rufus C. Harris........ 7,062 829 
age of a 3 ghee Tata Tulsa 4, Okla........ 1894 |Clarence I. Pontius..... 2,133 1106 
um (C., DS ey eae ea Greeneville, Tenn....| 1794 |George K. Davies. 465 22 

egee Inst. (C55, N.).. .| Tuskegee thst. Ala...| 1881 |Frederick’ D. Patterson.. 2,591 223 

mn (C DP x oo macicts« Bz Sh <a 1879 |Conway Boatman...... 543 30 
eo eee 1890" |. W. Woddai5 3% sae 998 69 

Seas Schenectady 8, N. Y.. , nn Se es = 800 144 


Jackson, Tenn....... 18. ba J. Hurt. 2.2. 22.6 042. wee os ee 


Se ees ty 365 
School (C., PES Cas: 58 Washington 25, D. C..| 1921 Leia H. Rohrbaugh. . 5,000 300 
Merchant fastens Academy.|Kings Point, N. Y....| 1942 |R. oe R. R. McNulty ae ie 
SUpGIS 3233 5... eee i 
-Military Academy......... West Point, N. Y.....| 1802 |Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor ee AR yt 2,485 289 
“Naval Academy........... Annapolis, Md....... 1845 |R. Adm. J. L : oe 
Jr. (Supt.)... 2,866) 385 
of the South (part C., S.). ./Sewanee, Tenn....... 1857 |Alexander Guerry...... 491 
I (5 ei > Se Fayette, Iowa........ 1857,|Vivian T. Smith........ 471 30 
Serv ine plaisiy otipiiere 3 Ss ....| 1893’ |Evald B. Lawson....... 80 
S 11a oy: Sa es 1869 |Norman E. McClure.... 58 
. E., 8.) i iy RED ety. Mo. Rosalin Schaeffer. .. 33 
Fh ie eons Pe Bones New Orleans 15, La. Rev. Mo. M. M. Clark... 23 
Sts aL inetd « ale Sea a Mother Marie... . +... «aie sis eee 
c. (G. E,, S.)...-}/Logan, Utah......... 8 Franklin S. Harris...... 250 
Oy choca iene ‘|Salt Paks Dotty 2, Utah Albert R. Olpin........ 502 
toe Eg, Sp et Valparaiso, Ind....... Otto P. Kretzmann..... 80 
Dilt PR UC. Nchkalier ge os Nashville 4, Tenn..... H. Branscomb (Chan.).. 347 
1) SE eee eee or Poughkeepsie, Ne Wes Sarah Gibson Blanding.. 200 


(W.) 
Uni f, and State i ; 
mec COR 8 ere Burlington, Vt....... John.8. Millis: coon ae ahs 254 


2 oe eee T. A. McCarty (Dean).. 20 
fi Se eee: Sister M. Doloretta (D.). 33 
iodo aoe F. X. N. MeGuire. . 114 


fae oe is R. J. Marshall (Sup 62 
Sate stacked Walter 8S. Newman. 242 
Vasics. 19 David Wilbur Peters ee 


J. M. Ellison....... 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
Fredericksburg, Va...| 19! Morgan LaF. Combs « 82 
Crawsiordsville, Ind. Frank H. Sparks. 7 43 
)|Staten Island I N. ¥.. Walter C. Langsam. Bei KS 75 
.|Wake Forest, N. C. Thurman Kitchin...... 148 
.|College Place, Wash. y ’ Wi. Bowers. oar 6 pr 4 


‘1 )Waverly, Iowa....... 


2 1 Fis ; 25 
nm M1 Ae ., &)... (Topeka; ixan..* 0.5. Bryan S. Stoffer........ 105. 
Coy 1 Re ee Washington, Pa Md..... y a ae ae At oR ae 
n & Jefferson (S.)..-.. ashington, Pa...... ames H. Case, Jr...... 
on & Lee ae a .|Lexington, V: Francis P. Gaines...... 65 


on Missionary (C., g).. EES bark, Wash 


Nee Enephard EITC ite Pres 
; Wilson Compton....... 

gas Ne ae A. H. Compton (Chan). 1,007 

2, 1 ; Raymond B. Allen...... 15,594) 897 

‘(Detroit 1, Mich. David D. Henry........ 24,672| 942 

aynesburg, Pa 699 45 


Perdis 
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Name 


346 
. 
Re et official | Stas 
4 a Std’s 
Name Location Organ| Governing f : 
MI BUGNU SIEM cs occ" Joe's» ere -pAurora, IN. OY. oe 1868 |Richard L. Greene...... 32. 
toy Bs PRESS) (1 an 2 ie .|Grand Forks, N. Dak. 1892 |T. Ross Hicks..........].. Vai ete 
Wesleyan (W.).....---.- JPMisscon, Ga... oes. she 1936 |Silas Johmson....°.-... 649 
Wesleyan Univ... .: 32.25. en Middletown, Conn,.,.| 1831 |Victor L. Sutterield. Zits 900 
West Baden (see Loyola ea Ti. si 
West Liberty State (C., _|West Liberty, W. Va..| 1837 |Paul N. Elbin..........].. eee 
W. Va. Inst. of Tech. j. .).|Montgomery, W. Va..| 1895 |Menno J. Horsch...--... 764 
*W. Va. State (c: E., i -|Institute, W. Va....-- 1891 |John W. Davis......... 1,646 
#W. Va. Univ. (C _...|Morgantown, W. Va..| 1868 |Irvin Stewart.......... 6,571 ; 
W. Va. Wesleyan (ee “Be 8. )....}Buckhannon, W. Va..| 1890 ]........ 2... eee ee [ieee 
f"~>-Western College for Women Hie tea Oxford, Ohio... .. .| 1853 |Philip E, Henderson....|....... 7 
Western Maryland (C., S.)......|Westminster, Md 1867 |Fred G. Holloway.....- 831 
Western Reserve var C. By, Si) .2 Cleveland 6, Ohio 1826 |Winfred G. Leutner..... 16,484 
Western Union (C., 8.)........-- Le Mars, Iowa. 190039! OKO ion. sebneeinee 368 
Westminsteri(S.) 2... 25 .....5- Pelee, WOE eee 1853 |Frane L. McCluer...... 576 
Westmiuster (C., S.)..........-°. New Wilmington, Pa..| 1852 |H. Lloyd Cleland....... 1,364 
Westminster (Go) 250n- -% 0.5056. Salt Lake City iB Utah.| 1875 |Robert D. Steele....... 272 
WiEStMONEC., (IS )e owe ee wes Santa Barbara, Clalit: PAQ2O RHE... oh eee eae 320 
Wheaton (C., ee POC EH. sacs Wheaton, Ill. 1860 |V. Raymond Edman. 1,667 
WEHEATOULCW)piatocecs ssn. +55 Norton, Mass..... 1834 |Alex. Howard Meneely. 479 
Beane cars <> Walla Walla, Wash 1859 | Winslow S. Anderson. 888 
eee tS eS "| Whittier, Calif. 1901 | William C. Jones....... 1,032 
Whitworth (Ge Sota Dae are Spokane, Wash. . 1890 |Frank F. Warren....... 775 
Scere | Only. .| Wilberforce, Ohio 1856 |Charles H. Wesley.....-|......- F 
| *Wiley (C., Ps Marshall, Tex.. 1873 |E. C. McLeod... ..:... 400 
Willamette Gaiy KG:, ; .|Salem, Ore... 1842 |G. Herbert Smith 1,200 
* Wm. Jennings Bryan on, (C.)...|Dayton, Tenn.. 1930 |Judson A. Rudd 156 
William Jewell (C., 8.) Liberty, Mo..... 1849 |Walter P. Binns. 844 
' William Penn (C ’s. ) Oskaloosa, Iowa.../..- 1873 |Cecil E. Hinshaw... 316 
William Smith (see Colleges of the 
Seneca) 
“ALN bry co Sl (C5) ae er Berkeley 7, Calif.....| 1918 |John W. Hopkins.......]....... 4 
cee), ae Oat ae Ee eee Williamstown, Mass. .| 1791 |James P. Baxter, 3rd.... 1,100 
Wilmington (C., H.,S.)..-...... Wilmington, Ohio. ...| 1875 |Samuel D. Marble. 585 
UTE OO, (OWE) UR rate es See Chambersburg, Pa....| 1869 |Paul S: Havens. 
Svinthrop (W., B.; 8.)........-.-. Rock Hill, 8. C....... 1886 |Henry R. Sinis. . 
*Wisconsin, Un. ot ron H., 8.) .. Madison; (Wis. .:. 0-2. 1848 |Edwin B. Fred. 
Wittenberg [COSTES ® eae aan ira Springfield, Ohio. ....| 1845 |Rees Edgar Tulloss. 
\W i cunde: (i)4(3 DE Seach tees Oe Spartanburg, S. C..... 1854 | Walter K. Greene. 
Woman’s oe No. Gar., Un. of) 
Mveoustock (S.)i 2... ..- se es Woodstock, Md...... 1867 |Ferdinand C. Wheeler... 
Worcester Poly. Institute (S.)....|Worcester 2, Mass ...| 1865 |W. T. Cluverius........ 
*Wyoming, Univ. (C., E., ..|Laramie, Wyo........ 1887 |George D. Humphrey... 
Xavier University (C., S., N. ms .|New Orleans 18, ‘La...| 1925 |Mother M. Agatha.....}.......]/ 
Xavier University (part (ome .|Cincinnati, Ohio......| 1831 |Celestin J. Steiner...... 
Yale University coart OUR ar eer New Haven, Conn....} £701 |Charles Seymour....... 
Yankton (C., E., S.) Yankton, S. Dak..... 1881 |James C. Graham...... 
SVeshiva... 20. ..5.. New York, Nu ¥..... 1928 |Samuel] Belkin... ......lemcraee q 
York (C., 8.) York Nebo... f0..2. ox 1890 |Deleth BE. Weidler...... 278 
Youngstown (C., S.) Youngstown 2, Ohio. .| 1908 |Howard W. Jones...... 3,200 


Canadian Universities 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire (a) 


Location 


No. of 


Governing Official” Std’s 


Acadia (C., 
Alberta, Ghiv, = (C., 


Dalhousie University (C. E 


King’s College, Un. of (C. 
Laval University (C., EB. 8). 


Loyola (C., S.) 


Macdonald (C., B., S.). 


Manitoba, Un. of c» m Pek 8.). 


McGill Univ. (C., 
MeMaster Univ. G. 


Montreal, Univ. of (Gr eo 


Mt, Allison Univ. (GC. 

Mt. St. Vincent (W., E., 
New Brunswick, Un. of ( 
Ottawa, Un. of (part os 
Queen’s Univ. (C., 
St. Dunstan's (C. y 


Saskatchewan, Un. of > 
Toronto, Univ. of (C., 


Western Ontario, Un. of on B., 


» 8) Vancouver, B. C 


St. Francis Xavier, Un. of ( 


....|Wolfville, Nova uns 
3 eee Edmonton, Alberta. 

Bishop’s College, Un. ba c., ee 
British Colum., Un. of Ce 


Lennoxville, Quebec. 
.|Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
.|Halifax, Nova Scotia. . 
-|Quebee, P. Q 
Montreal, Quebec. 

. (Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 


.| Winnipeg, Man... 
-|Montreal, Quebee 
.|Hamilton, Ont. . 
.|Montreal 26, Que..... 
. (Sackville, N. B....... 
. |Halifax, Nova Scotia. . 
.|Fredericton, N. B.. 


.. Ottawa, Canada...._. 


-|Charlottetown, P.E.I.. 
.)|Antigonish, ING. Griese 


"s ).|Saskatoon, Sask...... 


Toronto 5 ONG. Sere 
.)(London, Ont..2. 2.1): 


Frederic W. Patterson. we 
Robert Newton 

John Molson. 

Norman Mack 
Alexander Enoch Kerr. 
Canon A. Stanley Walker 
Ferdinand Vandry...... 
H. NE: Brown .23,... 5 0i5ee “ 
aa Brittain (Vice 


a Cyril James (Prin. 

P. Gilmour (Chan.).. 
Oliver Maucault. . a 

T. R. Flemington. . - 
Sister Maria Rosaria 
Milton F, Gregg 
Fr. Laframboise 
R. C. Wallace. 
R. V. Mackenzie. 
P. J. Nicholson. . 
James S. Thomson 


Arthur R. Ford Chan.) 


17 
ate : 


fay Oe totals indica 
l and/or extension s 


school 


Survey Shows Increases in College Tuition Fees 


psp phe t fied without any considerable 
“Hien Heenan, an important factor 
the sending GF one or more sons oF davenitee 
adequate fain, Ot eehwiceae should rep 
veloped to meet this situation. 


“Best Teacher of 1947” 


In a Reerins wile contest among school chil- 
a fourth grade school 
Miss., was voted 
teacher of 1947.’ She received a $2,500 prize. Three 


An average rise of 28 percent in tuition fees in 
American colleges and universities was reported 
(May 25, 1947) by President Truman’s Commission 
on. Higher Education. The increase in student fees 
ranged from 11 percent in private business ad- 
ministration schools to 56 percent in publicly sup- 

law colleges. The commission said a survey 
jhown it was possible for institutions to in- 


por 
had \ 


dren, Miss Aline Neal, 


teacher in Jackson, 


te numbers of students studying for degrees, and do 
tudents. Where no information is given octieca esa 


ry 
boar 


the large number of vete 
this number declin 


recommended thatit 


“the best 


other teachers, Mrs. Dona V. G i San ¢ 

pepe od Hes of Nathalie, not San, 
ndgren of Kans: t 

BY seus coe as City, Mo., received 
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American Junior Colleges ; 


I- This list is based on the 1946-47 Educa- | information is given, questionnaires were not re- 
Directory of the United States Office of | turned by the schools. The abbreviations follow-_ 
ion. The data are from questionnaires re- ing the names of the colleges indicate: C., co- 
by the institutions in the year 1947. Stu- | Cducational; E., has extension courses; N., for 


Potals do miot include summer school and Negroes only; S., summer school; W., women 
ion students, nor duplications. Where no otheheine Btated. oe me i ed 


Year No. of a 
Organ Governing, Official . Std's |Tchrs. - 


Sh eat ae 1933 ee RG hits OM ee 
BG ....| 1908 |W. Christian (Rec.).. £15] | ae 
3 1912 Foun: J. Kolasa 


Name Location 


1926 |A. G. Steele (Supt.)..... 110) 9 

oa 1929 |A. M. Meyer. 1,029 39 

MA ge OREN eombt arte Sale 5 1911 pe ee. D. Denmark.. 507 32 

SERS ee Cuthbert, Ga -| 1954 ODN rine te 140 13 
lope Valely Junior (C.). -|Laneaster 4 4, Calif....} 1929 = ont trustees is goy- 


r erning body . 
ELE ee ae Newport News, Va...} 1919 |G. Guy Via (Supervisor] . 
of training) 

as City Junior (C., E., S.).j Arkansas City, Kan...] 1922 |K. R. Galle (Dean) 
as Polytechnic (C., wiouleg .~-}Russellville, Ark... ... 1025. |J. W. Hull... . . -.. © cassie [Ste 

trong Junior (C., S.). .|Savannah, Ga........ 1935 |Foreman M. Hawes. : 
oe Kee WETS Asheville, eu ae 1927 |W..H. Morgan (Dean). 
A el 5 eee Ashland, Ky......... 1937 |Dr. C. E. Hedrick...... 
Evening (see Chicago City 


Se R. I. Meland (Dean).... 
Oty & Sa ARES ae re D She ere ee Dr. Curtis Bishop 
btn: Silo Curtis Bishop 
ee, Sed Neal Burch (Dean) 
Pie vies wale ve ed. 435. sneaeone Okla: o>. 6 di |Earl L. Riley 
DS BOSSES EG a ae eee Bakersfield, Calif. |". . |Grace V. Bird (Dir.) 
City Junior (c toy oi Ue Fe Bay City, Mich.___:: G. E. Butterfield (Dean) 
ter Jr. Coll. of Ad. (C.). Pie’ pias 2, Mass... . 
hs. : -|Beckley, W. Va , K. Shroyer 
Hont Abbey (S.)...-..... > o. 3 . C. EB. Allen (Vice 
Pres) ...-3ia2 ce eee 
SamtenaUOr CW -)ars< Jb. hee. Ss . Miss Courtney Carroll 
meenior (C., 8.).. ....%....- é - Dass Z . L. Littel. . 
SCUOOL CWP... slaancic «ob» Cc. 


a 33,37 
eet t Sok 2) Cc. “Hightower 
ee es 2.8 Dr. Walter J. Swensen- 
{Robert Ward McEwen. . 
, 9.) ' 3 |T. M. Spencer, 
Ao Se & GS Sires bea Bluefield, WR sia 2 |Charles Lee Harman. - 
Sa €0),, Pais os sie Boise, Idaho... .....- Eugene B. Chaffee 
munior (C:)....../....,.:|Boone, Iowa......... 26 |John Fisher (Dean) 
. Mass... a... Dorothy M. Bell. pa 
Pe i Ee Brainerd, Minn...... J. E. Chalberg (Dean).. 
.|Cedar City, Utah..... H. W. Driggs (Dir. 
BP pends ace Brawley, 3 Be eh 3 P. E. Palmer ( 
BP ern eee Brevard, N. Eugene Jarvis Coltrane. 
ste er-Parker Institute (C., E.)|Mt. Vernon, van 3 
PE MOL CW opine vig a os os Briarcliff Manor, NY. rt 
nsville Junior eu 3 ee | Brownsville, Tex 2 aha. ade ee 
g Burlington, lowa |D.D. Sionchocker (Dean) 
(C.,8., N.) PAs |: 32" Seeger 1905 |Milton K. Curry, Jr 38 
idge Junior (C.).......... Cam ee Irving T. Richards. bs 
a State Agric. (Cc. 8.)..4.-tbawton; Okla. 5 2.25." ig ch pee ase for A&M 
“ olleges y 
1p spell Cer... aes Buies Creek, N. C.... Leslie H. Cam 
pbellsville (C., S.).- Campbellsville, Ky... W. M. Caudill. 
e Balboa Heights, C. Z.. é R. C. Hackett (Dean 
nt oe P Chas. Houghton (Dean). 


Seb Isabel D. Phisterer 


nary Junior (w.). ° é Hurst R. Anderson. .. 
ville Junior (C.).......... “| Genterville, Iowa..... T. C. Ruggles (Dean). 
ES eee ee Conway, —- vo rant eaitoe 


We ays Serr wats Mendal B. Miller... . 
Pee i ok. i beeen tro, Cale. 52.5 a. 2 |G. A. Weakley (Prin. 


r (C.) Paul Furgeson 
alia ‘ownship Junior (C.). 


ried Sei oe C. A. Herfurth (Dean). ie 
fey he pi erate ie eh at ‘JOntario, Calif. 2... 2. Gardiner W. Spring 
ae Soniee (CAFE. ae cee Cepeda am tiers H. A. Jester (Dean).....- 
Chase Juni r ( LW eos oe eee ev, ase, ash. 
id sa 15. *s Cc F. Brown (Act. Pres.)... 


Pres Yorine: cob SG Min eee, Ban 
tin Evening sey eau Cc. of ee Le PPPS 5 
Mitanaee, Bh oe "L. Klein (Aet. Dean) 


Dr. William 5 
aa Olaf O. Brande: 


Earl G. Smith 

K. M. Wilson (Dean)... 

H. Leslie Sawyer 

CRT 6 tis rene Sister oA Soe dala a pon Goce 
Omaha, Nebr........ Sister Mary Rosalin....|... a oo 
Denver 7, Colo.......| 1888 |Dr. J. E. Huchingson. .. ; ae 
-[Conception, WISE wit oh Stephen Schappler.. ja/2s nee eee = peer: 
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c= - vr z 
: ‘| Year Ageh eee _o 
Name Location Organ iene Official Std’s | 
SD TS Ae TE aber peices ese 8 er 
Ried ee s\n aN or Fort. Wayne 4, Ind...| 1839 |H. G. Bredemeier, 
copeonaie BP oko oncac St.Paul. Minn....... 1893 |Martin Graebner......,] .---. 
(S750; c7e) {| be eR ae ies Milwaukee, Wis...... 1881 |Leroy Cc. RimCker:, «7 > «cll eee ote 
Concordia Collegiate Inst. (C.)...|/Bronxville 8, N. ¥....| 1881 |Arthur J. Doege. . 
Connors St. Agric. (C., H., §.)....| Warner, Okla. Jacob JOHNSOD. <2. 5. afle + ww ele 5 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior (C., 5.)... Wesson, Miss. 4 J. M. Ewing.......-.0- 3 
Corpus Christi Junior (C4 Mery oh, Corpus Christi, “Texas. Bye, Harvie ics, -kieehes ,423 


Marjorie Mitchell. 


Roe Shee Nevada, Mo......... 
Cottey Junior (W.)... evada, Presbyterian Boon i 


Coulter Memorial Academy (C.)..|Cheraw, 8. C 


Creston Junior (C.)....... ...|Creston, Iowa........ 1926 {Charles E. Hill (Dean). 
Groshy-ironton Junior (C.) (Crosby, (Minn... 5.5 1937 | J. (pean yon Grueningen 
Cumberland (CESS inte Spe eae Williamsburg, Ky .| 1889 |James Malou capex: 
’ Custer Bae ioe (os) age en Miles City, Montaua. .| 1939 |O. L. Alm (Supt.)....-. 
David Lipscomb (C.,§.)........ Nashville 4, Tenn....| 1889 |Athens C. Pullias....... { 
Dawson County Junior (C.)..... Glendive, Monta. eee 1940 |James Caudill (Supt.@..].......}. 
Dayton Y¥. M. C. A. (C., 8.). .|Dayton 2, Ohio. ..... 1887 |C. C. Bussey (Dir.)..... 1,200 
Dean Academy & Jr. (Part C. ).. (|Franklin, Mass....... 1865 |William C. Garner...... ; 110 
Decatur Baptist (C., S.)......... Decatur, Texas.......| 1891 |Dr. J. L. Ward......... 257 
Toixie union (C.,-S.) 005... 052s St. George, Tiago oe 1911 |Glenn E. Snow........- 350) 
Dodge City Junior (C., E., 8.)...|Dodge City, Kan..... 1935 |W. H. Crawford (Dean). 185 
Duluth Junior (C., 8.).......... Duluth S, ) -Minn .j.\g.a leet Dr. R. D. Chadwick(D.) . 783 
Dunbar Junior (C., E., 8., N.)...|Little Rock, Ark..... 1929 |LeR. Christophe (Dean).|....... 
East Central Junior (C., Be Sie oe Decatur, Miss........ 1928 |Dr. L. O. Todd 
East Mississippi Jr. (C., S.)...... Scooba, Miss:>....... 1927 |Cruce Stark 
Eastern Pee Sen. (C., 8. ae Harrisonburg 4, Va...| 1917 |John L. Stauffer. 
Bastern Okla. A. & M. (G., S. i .|Wilburton, Okla...... 1909 |C. C. Dunlap.... 
Eastn. Ore. Col. Ed. (c, iE, AS La Grande, Ore. . : y Roben J. Maaske 
Edinburg Junior (C., S.)........ ‘|Edinburg, Texas. H. A. Hodges (As. D 
Edward Waters (C., re Way. ...|/Jacksonville 4, Fis A. J. White 
' El Dorado Junior (C., 8.) ,|El Dorado, Kan.. H. A. Shumway (Dean). 
Elkader Public Junior (C.) .|Elkader, Iowa. . . , Georze Manus’... ice. skews 4 
Ellsworth Junior (C.)... .|fowa Falls, Iowa..... John H. Hill (Dean).... 128) 
El Reno Junior (C.). .|El =e bees SS oh eae Paul R. Taylor (Supt.)..|....-..}% 
Ely Junior (C.).... vo] D7 reek G cada ae eee y Sigurd F. Olson (Dean).. 
Mynmaniiel (C.).......-.-+2+.. Prapkiin. Bends Ga..| 1933 |Thomas L. Aaron. wifi dictetasboke 
Emory Jr. (Div of Emory Un.) (S.)|Oxford, Ga.......... 1929 |Vi Y. C. Eady (Div Ex) 
Od etc (see Chicago 
4) WOT a ee 2 
Endicott Junior (W.)..........-- Beverly, Mass....... 1939 |Rev. G. O. Bierkoe..... 
TRSPG STG) (QA) OS a eS Boston 16, Mase e 5: 1920 |Anne M. Young (Dir.).. 
ssex Junior (C., S.)............ Newark, INS DSnitee 1937- | Adolph M. Koch...3 04-5 eee 
. Estherville Junior To OF Auge a ee Estherville, Iowa. .... 1924 |W. B. Hammer (Dean).. 
Evanston Collegiate Inst. (C.).. .|Evanston, Til. .. «171984 (DEAT. OO: Hiringke. fas. 
Myvereth Junior (C.,.S.)......-... Everett, Wash....... 1941 |J. F. M. Buechel....... 
Fairfax Hall Junior, Inc. (W.)....)/Waynesboro, Va...... 1920 |William B. Gates....... 
Fairleigh Dickinson Jr. (C., E.,; ‘S.)|Rutherford, N. J..... 1941 |Dr. Peter Sammartino... 
Fermrum Junior (C., 8.) ...0....... WOITUnAy Vidic)... case's 1914 |Rev. Luther J. Derby... 
Hineh IMBOri CW, SB.) scene. ees New York 21, N. Y...| 1900 |Jessica G. Cosgrave..... 
Flint Junior (C., B., S.)......... Flint 3, Mich... 0... 1923 Leroy tA; Praté. oo. foes 
Fla. Nor. Ind. Inst. (Cc. S., N.)....|St. Augustine, Fla....]| 1892 a LPilley .,.. 42 33s Aten c 
Fort Dodge Junior (C ) Hearse ...}Fort Dodge, Iowa....| 1921 |C. T. aectnne = (Prin.).. 
‘Fort Scott Junior (C., 8.).. .|Fort Scott, Kansas...| 1919 |V. S. Hass (Dean)...... 220 
Fort Smith Junior (C., s.). .|Fort Smith, Ark. . 1928 }G. C. Coleman Deans Je heceteee ; 
Frances Shimer Academy (Ww. .|Mount Carroll, Ill 1853 |Albin Carl Bro. . 307) 
Freed Hardeman ue rss .|Henderson, Tenn. 1908 |N. = 
Freeman Junior (C .|Freeman, S. Dak. -| 1900 
Friends Bible (C.). .|Haviland, Kan....... 1927 
Friendship Junior Ae fi, ON.).: -+|Rock HI) S.-C... ou. 1891 
Fullerton Junior (C., S.)......... Fullerton, Calif....... 1913 
Gainesville Junior (C., 8.) . .|Gainesville, Texas....| 1924 |Roy P. Wilson. ...... 
Garden City Junior (C.)........ Garden City, Kan,...| 1919 C. Guy (Dean)...... 
Gardner-Webb Jr.,, Inc. (C., 8.). .|Boiling Spgs., N. C...| 1905 Bhi L. "elliott ake We a. a-hghe 
Garland School (W.).......-.... Boston 15, Mass..... 1872 |Gladys B. Jones........ 
GAT YEG ole bisleics Ginn albania Gary, nds SF Brio. 1932 |Albert Fertsch (Dean). . 840 
Georgetown Visitation Jr. (W.).. ae aeroa ten BAG. oh Lote eis M. 8. Shea... cilidnn Basil: 
Georgia Military Academy...... CGolleze:Park, Ga...) ial, s caves Col. W. R. Brewster....]...... ‘ 
Georgia Military College........ Milledgeville” Gaia 6 1879 |J. Hi: Jenkins’... J... 1) 58 
Georgia Southwestern (C., S.)....|Americus, Ga........ 1926 |Peyton Jape cotta sine Roepe 
Gila Junior (C. Py Beate Saas ores. Thatcher, Ariz....... 1926 |William H. Harless..... 
GIGHORION(C Ie) is ccis cca cece s « Glendale’8, Calif): )..| 1927 i 
Gogebie Junior (O., 8.).. 1.2.2.2! Ironwood, Mich...... 1932 hs cw, oS 
Gordon Military ( (3) ee eee .. |Barnesville, Ga....... : B. Guillebeau...._ : ee 4 
PETACOIBEOUCO Le ek ees oe oe Lamoni, Iowa........ Banus J. Gleazer, Jr..| 633] 4 
Grand Rapids Junior (C., 8.).. . .|Grand Rapids 3, Mich. Arthur Anarewa — ; 
cote. OC (Coe en Des Moines, Iowa.... 1 
Grand Technical (C.,8.)........ N. Sacramento, Calif. 
Grays Harbor (C.)........° ...|Aberdeen, Wash...... 
Green Mountain Junior (W.) a Poultney, Vi. ee ie 
Greenbrier (W.) f .|Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Gulf Park (W i .|Gulfport, Miss. . 4 ae 
cap Z erage ato ‘ 
m Junior .|Bryn Mawr, Wdith H. 
Hardin ee BS dio Min . | Wichita Talis. ng J p pose of —— 
ae RUAR ee ee wW. Hartford 7, Conn.. L. A, Johnson (Dean)... 
ee erapey Past. oo leg Oe 
Herzl (see ico City ‘Funior) ¥ A. G. pee a Os 
Hesston (C., E.). 4S BOO PORTE TEE Hesston, Kan........ 
Hibbing Junior RO) Pavia ia Phucsk feats Hibbing, Minin ete 
ghland Junior (C aly .|Highland, Kan....... 
Highland Park Junior ae By. .|Highland Pg. 3, Mich. 
Hillsboro CORY ESE a Ree ee Hillsboro, Texas...... 
Hillyer Junior (Gi H,, 8.). ...... Hartford, Conn...... 
Hinds Junior (C., 3) Patty Cut eee Raymond, MEISE 5.55 
Hiwasse (C., 8.) Madisonville, Tenn. 
Dallas 6, Texas...... 
Goodman, Miss...... 


pt ae oS ae? Veer ee ae ~~ a. 
Meg so silat ; 
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- | Year No. of on 
Location Organ| Governing Official | Std’s |Tchrs. 
H. E. Wilson (Dean).. 250 24 
6 arses W. N. Atkinson (Dean). 576 30 
aes Gerald Kellar. =< +4 Sad ete 
Dr. Garth H. Akridge, . 726 23 
Joe Nichols, Jr. (Dean). 166 13 
ee, DLS aS L. B. Frazar (Dean) . 725 31 
leton Agric. (C EK. J: Howell (Dean) . \iatacenenleeeias 
wo are Ae aia Claire A. Anderson... .. 853 37 
BORA ost iets Sas 0. . Se, TOMGG CEN Sos oaks ws E. W. Rowling (Dean). . 692 45 
SO Sy Re BREE ic ,015 43 
pete eee eee Rol'S, Wood. .... . -.... 2<| soe 
= e1Beebe, APE. os8 2. Ss Edith Masey..... 
See bite taco Wilkes-Barre, Pa... Eugene S. Farley...:..:|. >. cases 
. Augusta, Ga......... 1926 |Eric W. Hardy... <.....) cs eee \" 
. (Now a senior 
See Bridgeport, Univ. of) 
of Flat River (C., 8.) .{Flat River, Mo....... 1922 jIrvin F. Coyle (Dean)... 350 19 
|. of Kansas City (C., E )} Kansas City 2, Mo.. 1915 |A. M. Swanson (Dean).. 2,245 57 
8 City Junior (C.,S Kansas City, Kan. 1923 |J. ¥. Wellemeyer. ........|0.4. saad ane 
Military School Boonville, Mo... .. 1844 |Col. Arthur M. Hitech... 525 35 
s. 3 ...| 1868 |Blake Tewksbury. . , 533 34 
(C., 8.) ...| 1935 |B. E. Masters 
+ County Junior (C., S.).... BeRE Bik ctu ¢ tice 1934 |Tom Hansen. 
Spoumior (Cy... ke Kokomo, Ind........ 1932 |Hurd A. Drake. = Bee 
Ju a Junior (C., E. x pis. La Junta, Colo....... 1941 |Philip Rule (Dean) e 
S21 2 ere Beaumont, Texas... . 1923 |John-E. Gray.........4 1,800 60 
A Junior (SO 3 as New Haven, Conn.. 1911 {George V._LArsOn.|-\/) |e ce 
PencOsedby: © G3: Ga teh Sl DOR SSS 1924 |Frank A. Jensen (Dir.)..}) ...22.)ntl. 8 
Se ee Auburndale, ---}| 1851 |Raymond C. Wass...... 530 59 
a) ee oe Susanville, Calif 1925. |G. A. Collyer... .. 5.2) shaeaue eee ; 
SD ae Hollywood 28, Calif...| 1924 |Mrs. Helen Briggs. ic...) Desa ee eee 
VEG Sot SF Saitiocas atajel2 Belleville, Me... eee] ieee]. by ws 2 us 5 oe 00 0s ee 
I RS Ee eee Goose Creek, Texas.._| 1934 George H. Gentry...... 545 22 
McRae (C.) sihttn, a SAE CBRE A Banner Elk, N. C....| 1900 |Roswell C. Long. ens 208 24 
et UNE. b. 2 2h eee hs Se Lincoln, Ti... .4..+... 1865 |Milton D. McLean... .. 175}- 17 
ye ee ee Kansas City 8, Mo. ..| 1936 |G. T. Bryant (Dean)....|.....5..).....5 
. -}Columbia, Ky........ 1903. | Victor P. Henry... - 2. . sk conchae 
1927'43.:A, Larson < . ae 1,287 54 
a RS ee 1873 |C. E. Peeples.......... 324 21 
1927 eorae E. Dotson... ...5.<, sil, 2s pare eee 
5 d 1912 |H. B. Knapp (Dir.)...... .| 2 eee 
ct ee ee ioe (Nerinx) Ky. 1926 |Mother M. Rebecea.... 97 15nt 
geles City (C., we Sf oe Los Angeles 17, Calif..| 1929 |Einar W. Jacobsen. . 9,300 250 
geles Pacitie (C., eres 2s Angeles 42, Cal 1903 |Dr. C. Dorr panes 211 28 
oT Re ee ee aes N.C .| 1787 |Samuel M. Holton. 411 22 
as -) 1934 |T. Schindler. 319 26 
1883 |Floyd E. Lauersen.. 3 235 17 
hate ...| 1913 |Sarah H. Brown (Dir.).. 150 20 
La Grange, Ti. .....- 1929 |H. L. Bitting (Dean).. 522| 36 
-| Wilmette, Tll......... 1918 |Sister Josephita (Dean).. 16 6 
it Sete 1937 |B. F. Johnson.. aie 36 10 
PA ns ors ao ec4« aw «a «) ROMEO, CORR, . 5.3 1926 Joseph Vaskas. ..... +24). .0025.|\-eeeee 
es oS FC et ee Hit oes Calm... . 23 tae Ce oe Sta 1,271 36 
itute 5 PGE < Joe Marion, Ala.....-... ts) urfee IT... ./:|s,.. Je saat eee 
oe er ¢ 3 Eee |Marion, Va..:....... 1873 |Rev. Henry E. Horn.... 150 18 
n 12, D. C..} 1920 |Miss Marjorie Webster..|.-.scvaleoeens ‘ 
Tee ee Sap sere oe ier ge 965 42 
BO A tein. Marshalltown, Iowa...| 192 ler (Dean),....5.-|/,:0 <. hee 
r town “ian : oe Se we. « Pulaski, Tenn........ 1870 Hdger. H. Elam aes 184 18 
rooks School (W.)...-.-. Boston, Mass. 2G wisi 25 |Jane Brooks. ........ 02+ 4s||-= asain 
D ei Junior (ie af a Pee Mason ee Towa....| 1918 |Harold Snyder (Dir.). 1a ces 
113: S(O RS 5 eee ae ee McCook, Nebr....... 1926 |Keith L. Melvin (Dean). 315 16. 
Ste OPAC =: Fe So Menlo Park, elit "| ae Meee ge E. ae: aa < pea ry 
n ipal Jr. (C., S.)...|Meridian, Miss....... . M. Ivy (Supt.)...... . 
eee! 3 tS ‘ eS oe) _.|Grand Junction, Colo.| 1925 |Horace J, Wubben...... 896 ae 
LC aS ee Grantham, Pa.......|.....- Rev. C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 203 oA 
Georgia Ry pr ety S48 epee Ga 2 se ahs ee Oe r. er ce 
en NCatac 5 i 
BCCI T Ey te cid oles cla sie ofS a ates ey G. W. Munday (Dean).. Sos|eesee 
a Dwight C. Baker. 1,200 60 
G. Sehlaefer (Dean).. MSP WEe rio - 
fea i fons oy ust | ae 
mior (C., 8.) ‘|Chiea O43, lll. - G. Do ean)....- 
5 eee rei Ate Tenn : Miller W. Boyd.......- * a8 - 
Cicero 50, Til........- William P. MacLean... , 4 
Ber PE sae Sister Mary Magdalene. . 83 
ee ay a. aE ana oe a A, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa...| 1928 |Sister Mary ephonse. . , 
. Agnes (W.). Mt. Wash’ton , Md...| 1867 |Sister M. Thomas...... 150 30 
Joseph Jr. (W. ....| 1925 |Mo. Laurine Sheeran.,..|......-|-.-+ ia 
4 ‘*[}Clinton, Iowa.......- 1918 |Mo. Mary J. McKeever.| » 77 : 
oaks vied 1945 |George H. Bell......... 796 3 
bie, Sree at A. > W. Lowa. oe rs os ; 
D nary (W.)...... Washin on Te Deh eorge W. Lioyd....... ; 
ae iia, ow eke sah Portlan Edward L. Clark.,..... aon z 
jeearey Iowa eee Strahan (Dean)}. neo 2688 
ve E. Murray....... ‘ 
Rene: Allen = _Umbrett (Dir.). 550 223% 
BS. Lis Wertz shaacan ne ealoe und 9s 
Sister pi bag yaret Gertrude}. ...<. Bre ys 
a d)) Lamrente ‘E, Bethel (Dir.)| 1,200) 90 - 
Brig. Gen 
:|Roswell, N. M pe iiton, 11 Supe) ee? 50 
h. Inst.(C.) .|Alfred, N. Y......:+. 190 ‘aul B. Orvis (Dir.)...-. ee 
ee i See se ‘|Gantoi 3 NY v. C. Whtttemore Sie? Dahee : 
Ate: M.‘B. Galbreath (Dir.). 30 
Ray L. Wheeler (Dir.). fs 


anon P. Burkhardt..... 


W. T. Bodenhamer..... ed 
GOUN. Nelson: <2 3 .7a0e B 
B. F. Riley oi. .64 54-02 


: : Year No. ,o 
Name Loeation Organ| Governing Official Std s |’ 


North Greenville Baptist Academy 

and Junior (C.).......+.-++-- Ae ene Ss. Car Praag 
North Georgia (C., 8S.) . 

NOTE Fan Cate eon, Sem 

rk Co eolog. Semi- 

f RIES C., S.):; inte ee ir Ale een Chicago 25, Tl... ...... 1891 |Algoth Ohlson...... 

North’ Texas Agric. (C., 8.).-...- Arlington, Texas... 1917 |E. H. Hereford (Dean 


Murphree C. Donnan... 
Jonathan C. Rogers.....|--.+-; 
G. OF Kildow 2. 4.45 oe 


i Northeast Junior (C., E., Ses Monroe, La Pree ee it 1931 |Rodney Cline (Dean). 
F A Mech. 
ik an aa aes 2 “sh A i sine ate Miami, Okla cae GRR 1919 |Bruce G. Carter... 

= Northern Montana (C., dk ‘|Havre, Mont. #h.. 28s 1929 |G. H. Vande Bogar 


~~~ Northern Oklahoma Jr. te, S.)../Tonkawa, Okla. . .| 1901 |Loren N. Brown... 


Northwestern Junior (C.)........ Orange City, Iowa....} 1928 |Rev. Jacob Heemstra... 
, Notre Dame Junior Ww, Mes cae St. Louis 23, Mo..... 1925 |Sister M. Chrysologa 
; 1922 Mier oe M Be d 
Notre Dame¥WJunior (C., 8.).. .|Mitchell, So. Dak.... Ser. Pady 2 hee 
Oak Ridge Military Inst., Inc. .|Oak Ridge. N. Car....| 1852 |Col. Earle P. BLO. 5 tee 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Jr. (C., 8 .|Oceanside, Calif...... 1934 |Donald C. Carr (Dean).. 
Ogontz Junior (W.)....'..... AKEUY Cals Paes) sees 1850 |Abby A. Sutherland... - 
Oklahoma a Academy .|Claremore, Okla...... 1919 |Col. K. kins! S 2 
WRGIDDAN OS )iie. shia. ss. ese Oklona, Miss........ 1902 |W. Milan Davis........ 


8.). 
, Ottumwa Heights W., BRE ee ores Ottumwa} Iowa...... 1925 |Mo. Mary G. Upham... 
> Our Lady of ey (W., Os )....|Fort Worth 4, egy .| 1930 |Rev. Mother Rosario. . . 
' Packer Collegiate Institute (W.).. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. .| 1853 


Paducah Junior (C., 8.) Paducah, Ky...._... 1932 |R. G. Matteson (Dean).}.......|. 
Palm Beach Junior (C. West Palm Beach, Fla. John I. Leonard........ 
Paris Junior (C., S.) . 5 18, (Lexas’..2 so pee os J. R. MeLemore:.....-2 


Parsons Junior (C., 8.) (An. o5n 2. oe E. F. Farner (Dean): ... 
Pasadena City (C., E., 8.) (form- i ; 
erly Pasadena Junior)......... Pasadena 4, Calif.....| 1924 |J, W. Harbeson (Prin.).. 
ESDACORONVGD elses ce ins case ds eens Raleigh, N. Car...... 1857 |Wm. C. Pressly........ | 
Pearl River Junior (C., 8.)....... Poplarville, Miss. ....| 1922 7D 
. Penn Hall Junior Ow) atette sc ieehe Chambersburg, Pa....| 1906 |Sarah W. Briggs.......- 
Perkinston Junior (C., S.)....... Perkinston, Miss..... 1926 |Albert L. May, Sr...... 
Pfeiffer Junior (C.)............- Misenheimer, N. Car..|.1903 |C. M. Waggoner....... 
re x Bane os gee bho 
BEE. see eee 


Phoenix peek (CCP SB ie eects ait PHoenix,Arig:.520229- 1920 
PEROVIIGM(C.Ss)ics s.cclsecee ste es Pikeville, Ky .| 1889 
Pine Manor Junior (W.)......... Wellesley st. Mass....| 1911 
Pineland Junior Coll. & aaah 


Military Institute (C., " yA ese, if See ee co? SONOS... ww eye Mee eco | 

Placer \(C.) ..... 0.9 2 CORT tke = 2 ; oh | 

Bh Port Huron Junior ( ‘ ; RX ) ; 

BSN _ Porterville Junior (C.) ' i" i . B. E. Jamison (Dean).. .{...-...). 4 
et Potomac State School (C., : Wis ie 5 = = Church, =... 


Pratt Junior (C., 8.)...... af ww Unruh (Dean 
Presbyterian Junior (S.)......... ile SE ee C. LaMotte. 3 
Pueblo Junior (C., ete , ye eee! C. Knudson. ... 
Se ache Raum ae. ck J. O. McLaughlin. ..... 1 
Re he Obe © ts leska, sateen Med J. R. Burgess, Jr. ... 22. 
Saudigs Vig, we Roy’ A, Bither...5..... 
fe 5 Ee gag Cente » Adabo. iccd TA John L, Clarke......... 
‘Riverside’ ou Brite 8 Qiete cates tana ive . Calif. 4... 
(a) Riverside ‘Junior. ...........|Gainesville, Ga... |: Gen. Sandy Beaver. C 
Rochester Junior LS: See or es Rochester, Minn. .... R. W. Goddard (Dean).. 
Sacramento (C., E.)............ Sacramento 14, Calif..| 1916 |Nicholas Ricciardi...... 
Sacred Heart (W., Ch ECE can atone Wichita, Kans....... 1933 |Rev. Charles A. Smith. . 
Sacred Heart Junior Gr, 1-8 ee Belmont, .N. C..- 00. 1892 |Sister M. Maura... ...../.....9 | 
PPMEORTIALO: (Si). e keke ee tie Ss St. Bernard, Ala... dc: 1921 |Rt. Rev. Boniface Seng. . ? 
St. Catharine Junior (W., E., 8.) .|St. Catharine, Ky...__| 1931 |Sister Althaire.........|].......1.- 
ip SS eee Catonsville 28, Md. ..| 1926 |V. Rev. G..A. Gleason. 
St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Jr. (W.) woe SEROMA Lae 1908 |Rev. Mo. Agnes Sharry. 
Ay POD ANCG Dec clavate veins Winfield, Kan......., Carl S. Mundinger...... 
it. Joseph Junior (G., Soo. s 6... : Nelle Blum (Dean)..... 
at Joseph’s Coll. & Mili. Acad. |: /|Hays, Kan........_.. Terence Moffat........ 
“3 Rev. G. Walker (Rec.) . 


St. ‘Mary, a cis) ae gate Albert A. Ruetz........ 
. See ee Se Jr. Coll. ad areurets os City, Md.| 1840 |M. Adele France. ......]....... 
f ‘unior allon, Mo........ Sister M. Caecila (D 
f St. Mary’s Sch. & Jr. Coll. (W.)_. ||Raleigh, 'N. oO. Richard G. ‘Sto aay ace 
LAU! oo Sea .|Concordia, Mo. Albert J. C. Moeller. 


St. 
San Benito County Junior (C, ie .|Hollister, Calif ; F. A. Bauman (D 
San Bernardino Valley (C., e) .|San Bernardino, Calif.| 1927 |John L: rs Se 


ary 0d 

San Luis Obispo Junior (Con ) ee .|San Luis Obispo,'Calif.| 1936 |Lawrence Griffin (Prin. ) 225 
St. Petersburg Junior (C., S.):...|St. Petersb FI : 
Baio eo Ban Areas 3c) urg 3, Fla | 1927 |Roland A. Wakefield....|....... 3 
puBalinas Junior (C,,S.)........... Salinas, Calif........ 1920 |John B. Lemos. 


BO ee i eet i San Angelo, Texas... ||] 1928 
.{San Antonio, Texas...| 1925 
.|San Antonio’ 3, Texas.| 1898 
./San Bernardino, Calif.| 1927 
.|San Franciseo, Calif... 1935 


es i San Jose, Calif.....!. 1921 |T. W. MacQuarri 

‘4 .|San Mateo, Calif. :. |: 1922 |Charles 8. Mori ae ake 

~ ae Ana, sete ; ea F Fat 

a anta a, Ca J 120 Tyler (P: So 
’ Santa Monica, Calif.,.| 1929 C. Sand: (SEES ein i 

2 Santa Rosa, Calif.....] 1918 Fioya P. Bailey | sere 


Kerrville, Texas... |. J. J. Delaney 


PS 
Race Scottsbluff, Nebr. .... Ww. Sy Johnson gn) f 
Seminole Junior (C.)....... 2.22) Seminole, youia 1931 ]O. D. Johns (Si Be 
Shenandoah (C., a Wet... . Payton) Vas. obo. BD ae ; 
i Shenandoah i de eae Sones ee = L. B. Hill Cee mates 
cece emit (C., 8.)...........|Boaz, Ala... ......1] 1985 |F.M. Gook.. 222325211022, 


( ae iis 
South Georgia ( ‘|Douglas, Ga...)1 1117 S. Shier ce as 


‘Southern Baptist (C., E, S.)..._||Walnut Ridge, Ark.” S| gaye lee ee eee ae 
ity 


Pocatello, Idaho...... | Ke. 
sawed inition ene fees aeyaters Saad back: 4 


foe airunent of Riverside Military Academy. 


nited States—Education s Juni 


ea ae 


3 
or Colleges; Rhodes Scholarships aod: 


} 
x No 
. Year No. of | .of 
: Name Location Organ} Governing Official Std's Tohrs. 
n. Semi. & Jr. Coll. (W.) 868 ate 
L : - CW.) ....{Buene Vista, Va...... 8 |Mar 
ern Union (G., E., $.)......|Wadley, Ala...) 1922 [Paul F Beehiola.s 7. Sele 
west Baptist (C., 8.) 1879 |S. H. Jones......... 2, 30 3 
: i Et. Jones... taame: 450 23 
Taken ack 1928 |Horace D. Pickens...... 280 20 
+. speeene, Texas... 2.2... 893. |J. V. Peters... 5... 0c: 454 28 
Yet Eee: 1943 |Maxwell W. Balfour 
1941 BB. Burgess....\; fave 
ingfield Junior (C., S.)..___.||Springfield, Til... Oa8 (Motes Maree cen. ene hoe ne 
‘Agric. & Mech (C., S.)..... ..lI252] 1925 |Charlie S. Wilkins.../.. |. 6551 ~ 35 
Dhens (W.)... w...2.....«|Columbia, Mo.......| 1833 |Homer P. Rainey..../"" 2 
eyes g | 18 
iaflower Junior (C.. S.)... |.’ _|Moorhead. Miss | 1927 |will 
Bear Conor! Junior (C., N.).. .)Rogersville, Tenn... .. | 18 Tee eae iso} ete 
fab " illsboro, Kan... ... | 1908 |Peter EB. Schellenberg. | 
Junior (C PERE CARP soo | 1922 |B. M. Johnston (punt). 370 36 
Temple, Texas....... 1926 |Joe R. Humphrey. ..... 343 27 
Athens, Tenn.. 1866 |James L. Robb......... 531 28 
4 AE eae 1927 Henry W. Stilwell... ... 410 25 
ae De ee | eres 1891 |Wm. F. Kraushaar..... 269 15 
| Terrell, ‘Fexas.= . 1915 j}Golk: B. B. Abrams...... 150 12 
.| Harvey, Til. ..... 1927 |W. E. McVey (Supt.)... 395 20 
|Trenton, DEG. 2S. 1925 |S. M. Rissler (Supt.).... 100 9 
ceca Nazarene (C., S.)..... .| Nashville 4, Tenn. ...| 1901 j|A. B. Mackey.......... 437 25 
ad State Junior (C.. S.)..._|Trinidad, Golo..... || 1925 |Peter P. Michelson. ...|...... 
Binion (O.,:,.8.)u.... 0... | Tyler, ‘Texas. 1926 |H. E..Jenking. .... 32. .4|) © 603| 46 
1933 {Kenneth C, MacKay.... 650 36 
Sein, Bees 1927 |Paul Meek (Ex. Officer). . 805 48 
(Re Ooahe ote PED ERE, DHIOS os... 1850 |Edward F. Memmott. .. 60 9 
Be eae 1924 |Mo. Cecilia Koehler..... 85 14 
hE 1928 |M. G. Baker (Supt.). 2.11.5... 0s}. ee 
he eee caw spe Omepener: VE... : 1833 |John H. Kingsley... ....|...2492.)- 22-03 
VES aad 1925 |T. A. Roach........... i79| "23 
bee cooe HS Walter. A. Davis... 727). : 
| 1884 |Rabun L. Brantley. ._.! 500 Re 
| 1921 |Floyd B. Moe (Dean)... 467 3 
1926 |L. J. Williams. (Prin. . ..|. 2.028 .)0. eae 5 
| 1897 {E. H. McClenney. .*~.... 125 32 
Dees, ss hasnt .| 1903 |Morton O. Nilssen...._. 200 21 
.| 1913 |Robert C. Provine...... 534 59 
ek ..| 1923 |B. H. Graeber....... +. bea eee 
.| 1908 |Dr. J. W. Marshall. - 503 23 
1942 |Weimer K. Hicks... .\...]..2.: Rel once 5 
ON fh ee Weatherford, Texas J. N.R. Score. . 214 
1 AP Oe ei ace leg OE / i Peru Os 
sein eae enatchee, Wash. 376 . 
Lexington, Mo ; 117 Db 
RvesHOr (GLY 0. oe av Dover, Del. - | 173-18 
yan Methodist (C.)........ Central, S. C. 211 11 
sington Springs Jr. (C., S.).. .| Wessington Sp; .| 1887 |George E. Kline 152 16 
Georgia (C., S.)........... Carrollton, Ga. | 1933 |Irvine S. Ingram . 554 25) 
stbrook Semi. & Jr. Coll. (W.)|Portland 5, Me. 1831 |Milton D. Proctor... 385 40 
mianater (C.: 8.)s.2...6..2.- Tehuacana, Tex 1895 |W. D. Blunk (Dean) 131 12 
3) ee ioe Brookhaven, Mas 1858 |Sinclair Daniel. ........))..5..% ee 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1933 |E. S. Farley (Dir.) 1,082 62 
“ev ain See ‘ulton, Mo.... 1890 |Harlie L. Smith. 352 34:— 
: Williamsport, Pa. 1848 |John W. Long.... 1,076 38 
jon (see Chi 
foe Junior (C., S:)....--..- Wingate, N.C... 1895 (C.-C. Burris oo /, 3. eee 358 21); 
ot ee Ea eae Mathiston, Miss..... 1886 |Charles T. Morgan.....|....---]) =. ~ ce 
.| Worcester 8, Miss.....| 1938 |Irving R. Hobby....... 1,175 Vener 
eae Worthington, Minn...| 1936 |W. D. Olsen (Dean).... 197 17 
Junior) i 
C., E., 8.)| Yakima, Wash.... 1928 |Harold A, Hoeglund....}.....-2|,..20% 
.).....-}/ Young Harris, Ga 1886 |J. Worth Sharpes eee sas eae Bae 
.|Marysville, Calif... 1928 |J. J. Collins (Act.).....- 600 31 


American Rhodes Scholarships, suspended 
e Rhodes Trustees in 1939 as a result of the 
were resumed in -1946. Elections were held 
ember 1946 for entrance to Oxford in 1947. 
addition to the 32 annual Scholarships the 
s Trustees have created 16 additional Scholar- 
5 for 1947 to be known as War Service Scholar- 
for men who have completed at least one year 
service and who might have been eligible for 
ships during the years that they were sus- 
Each Scholarship is worth £400 a year and 
e present each stipend is augmented by a 
of £100 per year. An appointment to a 
Scholarship is tenable for. two years with 
rd year at the discretion of the Trustees. 
eligible for a regular Scholarship a candi- 
“must be—(a) A male citizen of the United 
ss and unmarried; (b) Over nineteen and not 
wenty-five years of age at the time of en- 
+ (c) Have at least junior standing in some 
ed degree granting university or college 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


in the United States. For War Service Scholarships — 


— 


a candidate must be (a) A male citizen of the 
United States; (b) Over nineteen and not over 
thirty-three years of age at the time of entrance; — 
(c) Have at least sophomore standing in some 
recognized degree granting university or college 


in the United,States. For War Service Scholarships m1 


marriage is not a bar. 

Candidates may apply either from the State — 
in which they have their ordinary private domicile, 
home, or residence, or from the State in which — 
they have received at least two years (one year 
for War Service candidates) of their college edu- 
cation. Selections are made on the basis of the 
candidate’s record in school and college, supple- _ 
mented by reference of persons who know him 
and by a personal interview with the Committee — 
of Selection. Detailed information may be obtained 
from Dr. Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to~ 
the Rhodes Trustees, Institute for Advanced Study, — 
Princeton, N. J. : ie 


* 
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United States—Education; 


Source: This list is based on the 1946-47 Educa- 
tional Directory of the United States Office of 
Education. The data are from questionnaires re- 
turned by the institutions in the year 1947. Student 
totals do not include summer school and exten- 


Manohar’ ’ Colleges: Normal: Schools 


names of the colleges indicate: C., _co-education 
E., has extension courses; N., for Negroes only 
summer school; : 


W., women ‘only. 


Location 


Year 
Organ 


Governing Official 


Adams (State (S.)e.... 2... ew ey 
Albion St. ele ‘Sch. (<2 = 5 eee a 
Alverno (W., 22 Aan ae 2 
Am. Coll. of pis Ed (C., E 
Ann-Reno Institute (W.). 


Alamosa, Colo....... 
Albion, Idaho..... a 
.|Milwaukee 4, Wis 

Chicago, Ill. . > 
New York 24, 


Appalachian St. war (C Boone, N. C. 
Arizona State (C., B83. Flagstaff, Ari 
Arizona State (C., s.). -|Tempo, Ariz. rtp 
Ark. St. Teachers’ Cc. E., ae [OORWSRY; ATIC, 0 s)a105 > 


s. 
Arnold College for Hygiene and 
Phys. Education (C., E., S.). 
Austin Peay State (C., S.)....... 
Ball State Teachers ror “ Siee. 
Black Hills oe (Opts) aan 

Bluefield State (C., N. 
Bouve-Boston Schbal ‘ot Physical 
Education (W. 
Bowling Green College of Com- 
Get; (ORS i rrr 
_ Catholie Teachers (W., E., S.). 
Central Normal Sch. (name change 
to Canterbury Coll., z sen. coll.) 
Central State (C., E. 
Cent. Mich, Col. of Ed. Gy 24 Ss.) 
Central Missouri St. (C., 
' Central State Teachers ic. cfs 1S 
Cent. Wash. Col. of Ed. (C.; E., 8.) 
Cheyney Tr. School for Teachers 


mS. 

Chicago Teachers Ken). 
Child Education Found. (W.) 
College of Great Falls {C4 
Colo. St. Col. a f Ed. ( 
Concord (C Po eeTG, chlo are ote cis 
Concordia Weaker. (C., E., S.).. 
Concordia Teachers (C., S 
Cooperative Sch. for Teach. (C., E.) 


BN }ictenacetcie-< 
Danbury State Teach. (C., gh 8.) 


Delta State Teachers (C., s.). Fate 
East Carolina Teach. ‘Ce E., S.). 


Coppin Teachers (C., 


Hast Central State (C., 82 -|Ada, Okla 
East Texas St. Teach (or ae ) 

‘East’n Il. St. Teach. eae » 5.) 

Hast. Ky. St. Teach. (C., oS 


Eastern fees State Poa 


Ul | (CC hin SE » ae 
eae kos: Oil: of Educa- 
CLC} 105.) 
Eastern Se. Normal School (see 


General Beadle State Boo. ey 
East. Wash. Col. sot S (C., 
Edgewood (W., 
Fairmont State (Gi, 
Fanny A. Smith Dever pone 

School (W.) 


ee 


-|Cheyney, Pa. 

-|Chicago 21, Til. 

-|New York, N. 
Great Falls, 


Cheney, Wash.... 
Madison 5, Wis. 
Fairmont, W. Va.. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn... 
-|Fort Valley, Ga. -. 


Madison, 8. Dak 


-|Milford, Conn....... 
Clarksville, Tenn..... 
Muncie, Ind 
Spearfish, 8. Rtarets 
Bluefield, W. al ae 


Boston 30, Mass She) aaa 


Bowling Green, Byjpsi 
Providence 3, R. I.... 


Edmond, Okla......- 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich... 
S.)..|Warrensburg, Mo..... 
Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Ellensburg, Wash..... 


New York 14, N. Y... 
Baltimore 17, Md..., 


Danbury, Conn...... 
Cleveland, Miss...... 
Greenville, N. 
:.|Commerce, Tex...... 
-|Charleston, Tl... .... 
)../Richmond, Ky....... 


‘Billings, Mont....... 
La Grande, Ore...... 


Seas oo ie: B eo “aan 4, Ne Lae 
erse(C), E., S,)..... ollegeboro, Ga...... 
Glenyille State (C., B., S.).0 2.1 | Glenville, We VOn« 2s 


ey: Kaergatten and Pri- 

mary Teachers (W.,S.)....... New York 11, N. Y.., 
Harris‘Teachers (C.)....../..... St. Louis 4, Mo...... 
Henderson St. atoah: (om BE S.)|Arkadelphia, Ark... . . 
Holy Names (C., B.,S.)......... pokane 11, Wash.... 
Tilinois St. Nor. um, cen Normal 1M. w.uials.. 


_ Indiana State Teach. Go 
Towa State Teach. (C., i, s 
Ithaca (C., 


Keene 


E Ap 0} 
Femdom Teachers (C., rae 
adawaska ere Sch. 


w N. 
.|Cambridge, Mass..... 
Lewiston, Idaho...... 
..|Lyndon Center, Vt... . 
.|Fort Kent, Maine. |. | 


Ne 


.|Terre Haute, Ind..... 
-|Cedar Falls, Iowa. ... 
Ithaca, N. 


Madison (W., S.).......... Harrisonburg, V: 
Martin Eiuther ORG = eee «|New Uini inn, 
Md. State Teachers Net =A e Frostburg, Md, 
_ Md. State Teachers (C., Salisbury, Md.. 
Moore ae on arate. Towson 4, Md. 
i ate Scie A Memphis, Tenn. 
Mich. St. Normal (C., E., ore ees INGhits..: 2 


Ira Richardson..... 
Raymond H. Snyder 
Mother M. Corona. .: 
C. O. Carlstrom (Dir.) 
M. a (Dean) 


ee Gammage....... 
Nolen M. IfDy 5. 5.-2.2. 


H. Leon Sheppard...... 
Halbert Harvill........ 


John R. Hmens. |. 2k sss paierotaheas 
Russell EB. Jonas... ...60feaceass 
H. L. Dickason..:...-.. 
R. P. Sweet (Adm. Dir.) 
= betes Poot) Seem See = 


V. Cassidy Taean): 


R. R. Robinson.......- 
Charles L. Anspach... 

George W. Diemer...... 
William C. Hansen..... 
Robert E. McConnell. . . 


J. J. Donovan..... 
George W. Frasier. 
Virgil H. Stewart. . 
Arthur W. Klinck . 
A. O. Fuerbringer 
Eleanor Hogan, Chmn. 

Exec. Committee..... 


W.H. Lemme! (Supt. of 


William M. ‘Kethley . 
Dennis H. Cooke....... 


No. 
Std’s 


A; Linscheid .....0. i si). ou 1,430 
James G.:Gee.... 2. 6... 1,957 
Robert G. Buzzard..... . 1,367 
O’Donnell..... 1,830 
A. .G. Peterson. ci. ais ae 385 
Roben J. Maaske.....5.[.. 4.06 Mlea 
Walter: W. Isle....... isa 1,022 
Sister Mary Hope...... 101 
George H. Hand....... 1,248 } 
E. Loulge Hoyt... ..6:- ssiles. csc Bs 
Cc. V. Troup 464 
Vv. A. Lowry... 200 
Henry H. Hill.. 2,159 
Judson C. War 720 
D. L. Haught. . 500 
A. M. Hostler as 175 
C. H. Philpott (Prin.) . 265 
Dean ee O'Brien....... 879 
Sister M. CUBre, fon rel edeaeee 
R. W. Fairehila apa Ow OS, wil homes ae 
Ralph N. ‘Tirey J 2.05.0. 2,802 
Malcolm Price......... 2,801 
Leonard B. Job. .:....'. 1,192 
Walter KE. Hager. ...... 404 
David L. MacFarlane. . 1,058 
Rees H. Hughes... ...0sly..0.. sles 
ses YOURE occa 234 hye 415 
Trentwell M. WIG Garey eae 
GiebniW, "TOdd a9, cni..1oan cee % 
Rite Bole |e ane 54) 0 
B F. nae is aisgene sist vos [tee ee ve 
amuel P. Rr. aie sera 1,260 
Carl L. Schweppe......|...7... 
Lillian’ GComptoncuis 2s4)) aan 
J.D: Blackwell x. ccc). Vance eae 
Earle T. Hawkins...... 550 
Jennings B. Sanders....}.......].. 
3. ae tri « Se 4.9 «(8 0 dings ee 
AGH Se! ieee ae 1,012 
Eugene A, Clark.......{. 


om 


rot 


Year 
Location 


iska St. Teach. BOG: 
b raska St. Teach. (C., 


Haven St. Teach. (C. 
State Teachers (C., 
“State Teachers (C., 
State Teachers (C. 
State Teachers ( 
. State Teachers (C., 
State Teachers (C., 
“oe ritighlands Normal 


mv. (C., B., 8.).....2/......]) bas Vegas, N. M..... 1893 
, (C:, ha eae gt gee 1893 
St. Coll. for Teach. (C., y pee 1844 
h Texas St. Teach. e eS 890 
heastern State (C., By. goaae 1909 


Northern Idaho Coll. i pee 
Be, EL). ane 


hern St. ‘Teach. (C~ B... 8). 

he. Mo. St. Teach. ia z. §.)|Kirksville, Mo 
hw. Mo. St. Teach. (C., E., §.)| Maryville, Mo 
awestern State (C., S.). EN: 
hwestern State (C., E., 


eit Gk Se 


_.|Pembroke, N. C. 
}| Boston res Mass. 
}|Chicago 5, Tl. 

Plymouth, NH. 


nd Hygiene (C., 
ibroke State Col 


outh Teachers (C., 
irle Ned Un. ( 


(w., S.) 
heast Mo. St. (C., [a 
theastern State (4 Beye. 
uihn, Idaho Coll. of ba, (c., 8). 
hn. Ore. Coll. of Edu. Se 
ern St. Teach. 4 
hwest Mo. St. ( 


hw. Inst. of Tech. (C., E. _ 
Coll. for Teach. (C., i 
Norm. and Ind. (C 

e Normal School (C.) 
Normal ie AAC, 


‘|Albany 3, N. Y 
Ellendale, N. ed 


e Teachers ( 
Teachers ( 


, 
> Teachers (C., E., Bieter. 
Teachers (W., 


Teachers (C. 
2 Teachers (C. 


erie) cices « 


Teachers (GE: 
e Teachers (C., 


eachers (C., 
Teachers (C., 
Teachers (C. 
Teachers (C 


Oswego, N. a ae pee 
Plattsburg, N. Y..... 
Potsdam, N. Y.. 


| States-Bdueation; Teachers Colleges; Normal Schools 


Organ 


No. of|_ of ; 5 
Std's. |Tehrs, e 


Governing Official 


Edna Dean Baker 
Wiley G. Bro Pc. 
Herbert L. Cushing 

W. L. Nichols 


i S. 

BS 8 135 15 

FQOK SANG 1,569 74 
Rush Jordan... .. 25. .52 174 20 ‘es 
Mother M. Ursula. ccc) ageemealsi« « ile 
Mother. F. de Sales... cel quate. cone * 
Ralph H. Woods 4 


Dr. Victor P. Morey. i 
Dr. S.M. Brownell, (Act.) = 
BHdgar F, Bunce... .....] 4. oases a 
PRS 750 50 2 

544 34 ex: 

; 1,200 55  : 
Roscoe L. West. 851 te 


Dr. Harry A. Spragu 


Dr. Edward Eyring... .- 
Haddon W. J AMER 24,55 


Dr. W. Bile McConnell. .. 
John Vaughan. ......./ 1 


Glenn W.. Todd. ci. .se2's 


Bis E. Gibson....... 
Sabin C. Percefull...... 
A. A. Eliot (Dir). 5... 22 
Henry Gunn 
Dr. Seth C. Eastvold. 


Dr. Margaret C. Brown. 


Ralph D. Wellons...... 

Mrs. H. H. Jones (Prin.) ; 
Herman H. Hegner. 2.- 1). So. eee “. 
Howard R. Jones 250 31 
Edward B. Evans (Prin.) F 
Lucius A. Whipple, » .< ...\|..d.crens ee 
D. 8. Brainard 
|R, J. Connole... 
Rev. J. A. Russell. ...-. 


Lage Lowman. ....4. 
iW. B.S. White. 255 ay a : 
i\Edward F. Hoban......|.......|..-2 tn 
Wo Wi. Packer jap te seas 
T. T. Montgomery. ....|t .« 000. aaee 
iB. A. Snyder’ 7. aa 
Elmo N. Stevenson. ..-. 3]. <.......)-— eee 
J. Howard Kramer ' : 


pr. qSnaries B. Smith. 
Errol L. Dearborn 
Francis L. Bailey... 
William E. Henry 
Dr. J. D, Blackwell. /... 
John J. Kelly.........% | a eee 
William J. Sanders...) s.)- ge siete 

Martin F. O’Connor.... Te 
James Dugan, .-...24- alles eee 
Grover C, Bowman..... 
Edward A. Sullivan.....}.....-. 
Edward J. Scanlon... .. 
Clinton E. Carpenter 


IN Manne... eave 

Donald M. Tower...... 4 
Harry Rockwell. .......). «0-242 -s wea 
Donnal V. Smith. ...°..|seee 
Leslie R. Gregory.....-. 
Herbert G. Espy......- 


Harvey M. Rice........ 
Dr. Charles Ward oAtae 


Charles E. Scott........ 
John W. Headley......- 
eC. "Cy Swaine | aes saecae 


Name 

State Teachers (C., 

State Teachers (C., 

State Teachers (C., 

State Teachers (C., 

State Teachers (C., 

State Teachers (C., 

State Teachers (C., Wie A 

State Teachers ie ia fet te oS 

State Teachers (C., 8.).......... 

State Teachers (C., E., 8. 

- State Teachers C., 8.)-.. 
State Teachers (C., B., 
State Teachers (C., E., 
State Teachers (C., E., 
State Teachers (C.)_. 
State Teachers (C., E).. 

State Teachers (W.,S.)........- 
State Teachers (C., 8.).. oes 
State Teachers (C., 8.).........-- 
State Teachers (C., E., 8.).....-. 
State Teachers (C., S.) 

State Teachers (C., S. 

State Teachers (C., S.)......-.-- 

* State-Teachers (C., S.).....-..-- 
State Teachers (C., S.) 

Stephen F. Austin Stat aos 


(C., E., 8.) 
Stout Institute (C Bo 
Stowe Teachers (C., E., 
Sul Ross St. Teach. G, BB.) 
‘Teachers rs: ‘Athenaeum of 
hio § Gp 


Peach. Coll. ot Conn. (C., E., S.). 
Teachers (W., E.) 

Tenn. Ag. & Ind. St. (C.,E.,S., N.). 
‘Tr. Sch. for eg of-Mech. Arts. . 
Viterbo (W., 

Washington & Nor. Sch. (C.). 
West Liberty State (C., a S.).. 
West Tex St. Teach. G., 8). 
Western Carolina Teachers om 8.) 
Western Illinois St. (C., E., 
Westn. Ky. St. Teach. (C., B., 8.) 
seta Ren oat ofEd. ee E.,S. ) 


: (W.) 
Willimantic St. Teach. (C., E.,S- ) 
Winston-Salem Teachers (C., 5.» 


Location 


Valley City, N. Dak. . 
Pa = 


Kutztown, Pa 
Lock Haven, P. 
Mansfield, Pa 
Millersville, Pa 


tens Slipvery Rock Pay, 


A Castleton, Vt 


pery Rock, Pa. 
t Chester, Pa.. 


-|Eau Claire, Wis 


La Crosse, Wis. 


Superior, Wis 
Whitewater, Wis 


-| Nacogdoches, Tex... . 
-|Menomonie, Wis. 
-|St. Louis 13, Mo. 


-|Alpine, Tex 


Boston 15,-Mass 


Boston 15, 


Macomb, Ill 
Bowling Green, Ky... 


; | Kalamazoo bey “Mich. 


Boston, Mass........ 
Willimantic, Conn.... 


oe ee Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Milwaukee 11, Wis... 


-|Cincinnati 19, Ohio... 


New York 27, N. Y... 
-|New Britain, Conn... 


-/Nashville 8, Tenn,... 
South Boston, Mass. . 


Year 
Organ 


Governing Official 


Joseph ‘F. Noonan 
. H. Van Houten 


Q. A. 

Dr. Richard T. Parsons. 
James G. Morgan 
Daniel L. Biemesderfer. - 


Dr. D. 8. 
W. R. Dav 
Rexford s Mitchell 

J. Martin Klotsche..... 
Forrest R. Polk 

Dr. C. O. Newiun 

Dr. E. H. Kleinpell 

Jim Dan Hill. 

Robert C. Wiiliams. - 


Paul L. Boynton... 
werne C. Fryklund. 

Dr. R. M. Harris (Pr 
Richard M. Hawkins.... 


Carl J. Ryan (Dean).... 
W. H. J. Kennedy ; 


W. F. Russell (Dean). .. 
Dr. H. D. Wel 


Walter 8. Davis... «0. Mee Guat ee 
Emerson Staebner > 
Sister M. Josina | 
L. A. Sennett (Prin.).. 2.) 20.... .] 388 4 
Paul N. aie 


ra Bae 


Paul V. Sangren 
Peter P. Michelson. 
W. W. Haggard 


Meg E. Bain 
Dr. J._E. Smith . 


Francis L. Atkins 


Medical Schools, Students, Graduates 


Source: ‘American Medical Association student figures; includes schools of the basic medical scieng 


Stu- 
dents 


Grad- 


: No. 
Year {Schools 


No. Stu- 
Schools| dents 


Year 


1905... 


1935 . 


1942.. 77 


76 21159 031 ! 5/163 
1943 -44) First Session; (1944) Second ‘Session; (1945) ‘To June 30; (1946) to May 31; cia Ste ej 


Grad- 


Stu- 
Year Grs id 


No. 

Schools| dents uat 
5,24 
ae 
5 
5,838 


1947*. | 77 


Students Taking Some Form of College Work ] 
Source: United States Office of Education. ‘fi 


Collegiate students in 
normal schools 


Universities and Col. Teachers colleges Total 
Exte 
cor 
8 pa 


7,082] 1,030,038/382, 
17; 799 1,100, 737|38 88, ‘hoe 380. 


Exten. 
corre-| Reg- 
spond] ular 


Exten. 
corre- 
spond 


Exten. 
corre- 
spond 


Sum- 
mer 


Reg- 


Sum- 
ular 


mer 


Sum- 
mer 


46,627| 23,187 


Reg- 


ular Reeae 


Sum- 
lar yr. 


mer 


868,793 239, 570 292,074/114,618 
924,275 249,150]294,044|133, 1i9tii 
989.757 277, 700}208,992 138, 


1,148] 
999 


Since 1930 the Gasca and dorrasacntbnee figu: 
1932, 174,921; 1934, 45,484; 1936, 46,452; 1938, 75, Lae os Tolle 


ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY YEARS 


Enroll- Enroll- 
ment ment 


ab 154,117 


4,766 


33,6171 1,755] 


Enroll- 
ment 


*996,0411 
1,053,95 
e eats 092 

100,73 
ca 127,111 


Year 
1926-27. 


Year Year 


*1,277,576 
9 
1935-36. 


1,208,227 1 538,800 


Amount, 


Institution 


Location | 


Amount 


SRY Spgs., 


Z alow ieee “Ohio. 


ton University . . 
towdoin College... 


rad 


ley Poly. Inst.. 
on University... 


hool of 
plied Science . 
olic University 
America 


Atlanta, Ga 
Berea, Ohio.. 


New York, N. Y.. 


Lewiston, Me 


Boston, Mass. 
Brunswick, Me 
Peoria, Ill 

Providence, R. 


.|Bryn Mawr, “se se 


Buffalo, 


.|Pasadena, Calif... 
.|Berkeley, Calif.... 
Minn~. 


. | Northfield, 


.|Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Cleveland, Ohio... 


f. _|Cineinnati, Ohio. 


‘|Claremont Calif... 
Worcester, Mass... 


rtmouth College. 


v! 


ion College. . 


‘|Hamilton, N. ¥. 


.|Colo. Spgs., 5 Oe ‘ 
'N. 


New York, N. Ye . 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


$2,295,600 
7,000,000 
2'756,000 
218291422 
2'000;000 
5,604,338 
20,295,523 
2'738/000 
4/307,726 


2, 275,000 


19,190,000 
36,000,000 
3,906,000 
24,000,000 
5,990,713 


4,288,985 
gs 


Kansas City, Un. of} 
Kenyon College. . 
Knox College. ..... 
Lafayette College... 
Laval University . 
Lehigh University . 
Lindenwood Coll. 
Loyola University . 
Macalaster College. . 
Macdonald oe 
MacMurray Coll. 
Marquette Univ. 
Maryland, Un. of... 
Mass. Inst. Tech. . . 
McGill University. . 


3)|McMaster Univ... . 


Mercer University. 
Michigan, Un. of. 
Middlebury College. 


7||Mills College....... 


Milwaukee-Downer. 
Minnesota, Un. of. . 
Missouri, Un. of. 
Monmouth College. 
Mt. Holyoke 
College 
New Jersey College 
for W 
N.Y. Post Grad. 
Medical School.. . 
New York Univ... 
North Carolina, 
University of... .. 


| North Dakota 


Agric. College.... 
Northwestern Un... 


444||Notre Dame, Un. of 


Greencastle, Ind.. 


.|Carlisle, Pa 


_.|New Orleans, La. . 


ake University, . . 


University . . 

el Institute. . . 
University . . 
sne Univ. 


Des Moines, «pb : 


. |Madison, N.J 
|Philadelphia, is 


.|Durham, N. 
: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“| Nashville, Tenn. . 
.|Greenville, S 


‘i Washington, ps mer 


é © ges tie Tenn. 


Cc 
hie Newcomb 
morial eee: 


™ washington, D.C. 


Atlanta, Ga.. 
ti Ma. 
el, Iowa 


vite Siege La.. 
Clinton, N. ¥ 


../ Hampton, Va 
.|Cambridge, — 
.|Haverford, Pa... 
. |Moscow, Idaho... 


nate Word Coll. 


University.. 
.|Princeton, N. J... - 
Istanbul, ce 


ate for Ad- 
iced Study. 


”* Cleveland, 
.|Baltim: 


itimore, 


Md.... 
Charlotte, N.C... 


10,000, 
a ad 075 
2,355,961 
3,387,659 
4,908,898 


2,700,000. 


Ze 
2°714,189 
2,311,387 


47 

3 750,000 
2,100,000 
2'106,221 
2,170,592 
2/900,000 
19,000,000 


2,173,200 


33,515,603 
2,000,060 


2||Texas, Un. of 


}/Oberlin College Sass 


Ohio State Univ.. 
Ohio Wesleyan Un.. 
Oklahoma, Un. of. . 
Park College. . s 
Penn., Univ. of. 
Pittsburgh, Un. of. . 
Pomona College. 
Pratt Institute 
Princeton Univ.. 
Queens University. . 
Radcliffe College. . 
Redlands, Un. of... 
Rensselaer Poly. In 
Rice Institute...... 
Richmond, Un. of. . 
Robert College. .... 
Rochester Institute 
of Technology... . 
Rochester, Un. of... 
Rose Poly. Inst.... 
(b) Rutgers Univ... 
St. Francis Xavier. . 
St. John’s Univ.... 
St. Joseph's College, 
St. Louis U: 


St. Olaf College. . 
00||Seranton, Uniy. of... 
Santa Clara Coll.. 


Southern Meth. Un. 
Southwestern Coll. . 
Spelman College.... 
Stanford Univ...... 
Stevens Institute of 

Technology 


446|| Swarthmore College. 


Syracuse Univ 
Teachers College... 
Texas Christian Un. 


Toronto, Un. of... 


Tuskegee Inst!..... 
Union College. . 
Univ. of the South. 
Vanderbilt Univ. . 
Vassar College 
Vermont, Univ. of.. 
Vietoria College. . . 
Villanova College... 
Virginia, Univ. of... 
Wabash College. . 


0|| Wake Forest Coll.. 
0 Wash, & Lee Univ. 


State 


Washington Univ. . 


= Pankyville, Mo 


uis, Mo 
s Northfield, Minn 
Pay: , 
.|Santa Clara, Calif. 
‘| N’thampton, Mass. 


.|Hartford, Conn... 
.|New Orleans, La... 


Kansas City, pious 
.|Gambier, Ohio. 
Galesburg, ill 
Easton, Pa. .... 
.|Quebec, Canada.. . 
.|Bethlehem, Pa.... 
.|St. Charles, Mo... 
.|New Orleans, La. . 
St. Paul, Minn.... 
Quebec, Canada. . 
.|Jacksonville, Ill, 
.|Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Baltimore, Md.... 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hamilton, 

Ontario, Canada. 
.|Macon, Ga, ...... 
Ann Arbor, Mich.. 
Middlebury, Va... 
Oakland, Calif. ... 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Columbia, Mo.... 
Monmouth, Il. ... 
—- Hadiey, 


New Bruns., N. J.. 


New York, N. Y.. 
.|New York, Nv Y- 


Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Fargo, N. Dak.... 
Evanston, Ill 
Notre Dame, Ind.. 
Oberlin, Ohio..... 
.|Columbus, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio 
Norman, Okla 


"|Philadelphia, P 

Pittsburgh, Pa..:. 
.|Claremont, Calif. : 
Brooklyn, NS 
.|Prineeton, N. J... 
Kingston, Canada. 
.|Cambridge, Mass. . 
Redlands, Calif... . 
Troy, N. Y 
Houston, Texas. 

Richmond, Vaotes 
Istanbul, Turkey. . 


Rochester, N. Y.-- 


Rochester, N.Y... 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 
New Bruns., N. J.. 
Chicago, Ill....... 
Collegeville, Minn. 
nage pre mek Ind. 

t 


Scranton, 


Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn: 
Atlanta, Ga....... 
Stanford Un., Calif. 


Hoboken, N. J.. 
Swarthmore, Pa... 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 
New York, N. ¥.. 
Fort Worth, Tex. . 
Austin, Texas 
‘|/Toronto, Canada. . 


Medford, Mass... -. 


Tuskegee, Ala... 

_|Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sewanee, Tenn. . 

.| Nashville, Tenn... 
See Ve N.Y. 
B ngton, V ci 
Sr ondita, Canada. . 
Villanova, Pa 
Charlottesville, Va. 
_|Crawf'dsville, Ind. 
_| Wake Forest, N. C. 
Lexington, Va..... 


Pullman, Wash.... 
.|St. Louis, Mo........ 


ai? 2,000,000 


26,081,923 
2,075,945 


pt Ra 4 


, > 


6,446,491 
2,206,000 | 


2,230,497 - 
10,954,826 


3,325,575 


2,000,000 
“9 


53,000,000 
2'300;000 


37,600,000 — 


3,000,000 
9,110,000 © 


9,547,417 
13,400,209» 1G 


3,031,410 — 


2,785,710 I 
3,000,000 
4,081,768 


294,9,879 
23,442,582 


ispeaiemacciediemin minal s 


4 ic: 


Dera at bed 7 ae 
United States—College Endowments; School Attendance _ 


356 
institution Location Amount institution Location 
Webb Institute of . Williams College. . .|Williamston, Mass.|$12,6( 
Naval Arch. __ |New York, N. ¥...|$ 2,500,000| Williams College. . . |Berkeley, Calif. -...| 2,000) 


Madison, Wis. 
Springfield, Oh 
ooster, Ohio. . 


13,217,620) Wisconsin, Un. of... 
9,416,067| Wittenberg College. 
: Wooster, Coll. of... 
2,033,294] Worcester Poly- 
11,318,190}. technic Institute 
2,026,793|Wyoming Un. 0 Laramie, Wyo. ( 
2,000,000! Yale University....|New Haven, C 124,0 


Pharmacy and N, Y. Schoo 


Wellesley, Mass... . 
Middletown, Conn. 


Institute, W. Va... 
Cleveland, Ohio... 


Wellesley College... . 
Wesleyan Uniy..... 
West Virgihia State 
College 
Western Reserve Un. 
William Jewell Coll.!Liberty, Mo 
Williamette Univ... Salem, Ore 
(a) Includes Barnard College, Teachers College, the College of 
Social Work. (b) Includes New Jersey College for Women ($2,206,000) 
(c) Includes H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College ($2,311,387). 


School Attendance in United States, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census ¥ 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY. PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY AGE AND ¢ 


F | Years of School Completed | 
f High School College 


“| Worcester, Mass 


Grade School 


Age and Sex None a 
1to4 | 5 and6 | 7and8 1to3 1to3 | 4yee 
years years years years 4 years years or mr 
Total 
25 and over..... 2,799,923|| 7,304,689 25,897,953 4,075,184| 3,40 
BUEO 29 sss. 112,327|| 540, 7 800,201] 646 
BOO G4 os... 131,941 641 
Saito 39.8. .43.. 185,210 52C 
BOOS: 63... 251,108 408 
ABO 49. oo s.i.. 353,883 3 
BUOlOL cee... 393,486 
55 to 59.1... 342,878 
60 to 64.2... 294,084 
MOBO. oe... 283,995 ; 25 
ior aaa 200,599 401,421 174,921 77,8 
75 peeve erotaiets 250,412 432,275 144,208 68,694 
ale 
25 and over....| 1,471,290 4,399,910 5,332,803 1,823,981 
25 to 29... 63/286 410,020 "366,976 
30 to 34 72,659 437,620 


73,123 
57,690 
5,849,192 


210,236 
4,115,201|12,658,573 
7| 1,424,72' 


ns wiplel'sie, © 1 , 


6,044,436 


2,251,203 
1,541,420 


433,225 


,326 
526,234 3 2 
552,622 86,518 38,406 2c 


S 


95,419 
128,724 


‘Total Persons 5 to 24 
Years Old 


Attending 
School 


Total Persons 5 ¢ 
Years Old 


States Number 


° 
Schools* 


States Number 


° 
Schools* 


Total Total 


Cs ea 
Kentucky...... 
Louisiana. 
M ie 


Schools, 1941-42, 
19 


ee 94. 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico... 
New York. .... 
North Carolina, 
North Dakota.. 


‘Schools. 
Total....... 


sees 


elementar; 


43-44, public, 557; privat 


6 
215,546 |46,351,915 26,7596 


ea. eee 


Pupils 


_ United States—Education; Public Schools; Spelling Bee 


aa 2 
Public Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 
ree: United States Office of Education; Salaries cover supervisors, principals, and teachers 
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Teachers 


Enrolled , Ay. Attend. Male Female Total 5 steed Breen. 
6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 
8,153,635 | 125,525 | 238/397 Janson 
10,632,772 | 126,588 | 296/474 214,964,618 
11,481,531 | 110/532 | 349/73 ‘ 1616, 
12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412/729 253:915,170 
14,964,886 | 118/449 | 485/852 345,006,445] 605,460,7 
16,150,035 95,654 | 583,648 | 679,302] 613.404'57811,036,151,209 
19,838,384 | 131,164 | 646,781 | 777/545|1,006.408,536]1,946,096,912 
21,264,886 | 141,771 | 712:492 | 854'263|1.295,201,424|2-316.790,384 
22.298.210 { 185,103 | 692,163 | 877.266|1,309,292,447|2,233,110,054 
22,042,151 | 194,725 | 680,752 | 875,477|1'369,510,172|2,344,048,927 
21,031,322 | 183,194 | 675.694 | 858,888|1/435/407,195|2,322,697,688 
BRR: bis 155, 20,293,274 | 150,295 | 689,623 | 839'9 308,098,338 
iS 23,266,616) 19,602,772 | 126,672 | 701/318 2,581,036 
AS pee 23,225,784] 19,671,398 | 127/102 | 699/271 8,665,908 
ie ILLITERACY 
Hliteracy data were last collected by the Bureau | in 1930 in the United States was 16.3. 


the Census in 1930. In 1940 illiteracy data were 
pplemented with data on educational attainment. 
A summary of the percent of persons lliterate, by 
BCs des from 1870 to 1930 follows: (1870) 20.0; 
i + 17.0; (1890) 13.3) (1900) 10.7; (1910) 7.7: 
1920) 6.0; (1930) 4.3. 

n lliterate is a person 10 years of age or over 
9 cannot write in any language. 

e average percent of illiteracy among negroes 


2 Source: 
m the work of computing the 


ie 
par d to have been used in the following ratio: 
3 
4 


ri Frequency of Letters in English 


The average percentage of illiteracy among the 
native whites in the United States in 1930 was 1.5. 

Iiliteracy among foreign-born white in the 
United States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent, and 
ranged from 0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. 
among English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. among 
persons from the Azores. 

The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 among 
Negroes in cities averaged ‘about 5.0, 


7 


feottancs of letters tae in Rewlioh qandea k & 
ncy of letters in use in English words done for the Funk & 
halls New Standard Dictionary, the following results were obtained. Capital initial letters were 


a5 Ma is a ane x pi Some years ago, Dr. William S, Walsh gave the 
ey 19 U 191 I 316 P 673 following computation of the relative proportions _ 
39 G 223 FF.” 325 CG 785 | in which the various letters of the alphabet are 
49 W 228 M_ 368 S 1000 used: 
57 R 244 B 388 eles 
agi L 250 D 423 A 85 H 64 Oo 80 - V 12 
“the lower case letters, the figures are: B 16 I 80 P 16 Ww 20 
7 22 2 168 uis«s« 296 8 680 2 
26° p 168. 1 360 tie 704) |) eo J 4 Os x 4 
50 y woe d 3 2 728 D 44 K 8 R 62 ¥» 2 
w r 6 t 770 E 120 Le 40 Ss 80 Zz 2 
Sg -: he Am ee gs ah NS MS Me at ee 
e¢ 280 o 672 G 17 N_ 80 U 384 
Names of the Months in Five Languages 
| Spanish } Portuguese } French German 
a RICE toe enero janeiro janvier Januar ' 
febrero feyereiro fevrier Februar 
marzo marco mars Marz 
Cs oe abril abril ayril April 
«eee ene mayo maio mai Mai 
OR EREAS Soe junio junho juin Juni 
_ eee julio julho juillet Juli 
2 So onsen agosto agosto aout August 
eter eee septiembre setembro septembre September 
Se Ere a olb sles octubre outubro octobre Oktober 
Ie wie <5 noviembre novembro novembre November 
diciembre dezembro decembre Dezember 


e—It will be 


observed in the foregoing list that the names of months are capitalized in English 
German, but are not capitalized in Spanish, Portuguese, and French. “4 


The National Spelling Bee, 


000 spellers. The 1947 finals were 
ington, D. C., May ‘29. 
Frank Neuhauser, The 
Ouisville, Ky. 
“Pauline Bell, The Courier-Journal, Louis- 
lle, Ky. 

ah Lucas, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
im t: 

Betty Robinson, The South Bend (Ind.) 


‘ws-Times. 
eres Hogan, The Omaha (Neb.) World- 
ral 


Helen. Jensen, The Des Moines (Iowa) Regis- 
and Tribune. 
Ward Randall, The White Hall (N. Y ) Reg- 
“ister and Republican. : 

82—Dorothy Greenwald, The Des Moines (lowa) 
egister and Tribune. 

3—Alm: 2 Roach, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 

nal. 

arah Wilson, The Portland (Ore.) Evening 
ESS. - 

iad Mohler, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
nal. ; 


Courier-Journal, 


National Spelling Bee Champions 

instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (1925) and 
ucted since 1939 by the Scripps-Howard Newspapers is open to youngsters all over the United States 
have not reached the age of 16 by the end of the June 
other newspapers. The 1947 Bee reached an all-time 


SE apers—as result of grammar 2 
BO seéliora: ihe y i held in the auditorium of the National Press Club, 


semester. It is conducted by Scripps-Howard 
high for number of participants—35 finalists 
grade spell-downs which eliminated_more than 


1936—Jean Trowbridge, The Des Moines (Iowa) ~ 


Register and Tribune. f 
1937—Waneeta Beckley, The Courier-Journal, — 


Louisville, Ky. 7 

ces orgies Richardson, The Louisville (Ky.) 
‘imes. 

1939—Elizabeth Ann Rice, The Worcester (Mass.) 

Telegram and Gazette. : 

1940—Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
ews-Sentinel. 

1941—Louis Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich.) 


News. 

nit ig org Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her- 
ald-Post. J 

1946—John McKinney, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune (champion) Jay Noble, New 
York World-Telegram (2nd place); Mary Mc- 
Carthy, New York World-Telegram (3rd place). 

1947—Mattie Lou Pollard, Thomaston, Ga. (At- 
Janta (Ga.) Journal, champion. Sonya Rodolfo, 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily News, (2nd place); Suzanne 
Gelin, Parma, Ohic. Cleveland (Ohio) Press, 
(3rd place). 


\ 
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Vocational 
Source: Federal Security Agency, U. S. 


All Federal funds expended for yocational edu- 
cation are matched by State and local funds. In 
1944-45 the States and local communities expended 
$2.28 for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY 


By Type of Program and By Year 


Type of program 


United States—Vocational Education; Educational Attainment 


Education : 
Office of Eduation, Vocational Division 


education. This does not include expenditu 
plant and equipment for vocational schoo 
which Federal funds cannot be used. 


a 
AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES { 
2 


Type of program | 


Agri- Trade | Home Agri- Trade | How 
To cul- and in- eco- Year Total cul- andin-| ecm 
ee bi ture dustry | nomics ture dustry | nom 
ee per ey 194,895 19,933} 135,548 39,414}|/1933....... 264,131} 489,900 
Poors 31,301] 184,819}  48,938)|/1934....... 
egies 43,352] 217,500 63,395)|1935 52) 5. : 
Be ee ae 60,236] 296,88 118,708]|1936....... 
BN crn ae 71,298} 325,889] 139,341||1937....... 
Mc laberivad 85,984| 409,843] 156,767||1938....... 
Be cae 93,125| 429,071} 154,491//1939....... 
109,528) 466,685] 177,205//1940....... 
Saar 124,937| 495,629 ,420}/1941....... 
eo ,90 537,611| 175,944/|/1942....... 
Yocpte 168,444] 563,515] 154,890]/1943....... 
a eae 188,311] 618,604) 174,967||1944,......|2, 
Hoe 235,153| 592,275) 220,248//1945.......|2,012,931) 446,953 7 
252,199| 560,150| 265,495||1946....... 2,227,663| 510,331! 630,844| 911 


‘Enrollment figures include enrollment in 


Enroll- 
ment 


Enroll- 
ment 


State or 
Territory 


State or 
Territory 


schools and classes for distributive occupations—(9 
36,008; (1939) 88,429; (1940) 129,433; (1941) 156,615; (1942) 215,049; (1943) 297,534; (1944) 181,, 
' (1945) 152,781; (1946) 174,672. 
; ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES BY STATES 
j ; Piscal Year 1945-46 


State or 
Territory 


State or Enroll- 


Territory 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. .... 
IVESING Find ci04 oo 
Maryland 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan 
1|| Minnesota 
Mississippi... . - 
Missouri 


Connecticut... 
Delaware...... 


es 1 
3,466 
25,236 


16,211!|New Jersey... . 


Educational Attainment of U. S. Population 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


The actual educational level of the population of 
the United States 25 years of age and over was 
obtained in connection with the 1940 Census. 
The data shows both that the population has 
attained a relatively high average level of edu- 
cation with half of the total 25 years old and 
over having completed approximately 814 grades 
and that a relatively high proportion of the pop- 


20 to 24 years 


School years completed 


4|/Pennsylvania. 


New Mexico... 


Washington.... 
8|| West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming..... 
Dist. of Col... 


Rhode Island. - 


ulation has less than a fifth-grade education (( 
percent). It is this latter group with little o 

education which is of particular concern in & 
nection with programs for adult education. Fa 
discussion of the proportions of the populats 
having completed high school and college. 
data on the educational attainment of the. u 
ce have taken the place of the former data 
illiteracy. | 


25 years and over 


Number of 


Persons 

UCGALUS ©, AAG GS eae 11,500,504 

No school years completed.......... 102,361 
Grade school: ° 

UO 508,406 

4 eae : MCP Riots tts, s Si eien ara Sime 5 pOa bes 

an CORAM be lelsicf mmole 34-6 oe nd »400, 

High school: be 

ow ERT OS) So 2,672,439 

le EES Se eee 3,666,404 

College: 
OSG DICOS ARO 1,056,338 
4 years or more... . 0... wee 384,946 


+Not including persons for whom school years completed were not reported. 

} question on illiteracy (inability of a 
read and write in any language) the 1940 Census aske 
completed for each person 5 years of age and over. 


Instead 9f asking the usual 


The Nieman Fellowships { 


Source: An official of the fund 


Under the terms of the Lucius W. Nieman and 
Agnes Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was 
bequeathed to Harvard in 1937, ‘“‘to promote and 
elevate the standards of journalism in the United 
States and educate persons deemed specially quali- 


fied for journalism.’’ Mr. Neiman was the founder 


and publisher of the Milwaukee Journal and the 
fund was set up under the will of his widow, Har- 
vard established fellowships providing working 
newspapermen, of at least three years’ experience, 
the opportunity for a year’s unrestricted study 


Number of } 


Percent persons Percen n| 
100.0 73,733,866 ; 
‘ 2,799,923 
4.4 7,304,689 
6.2 8,515,111 
20.9 25,897,953 
23.2 11,181,995 
31.9 10,551,680 
9.2 4,075,184 
3.3 3,407,331 
11.2 L 


person 10 years of vert 
d the actual attainment in umber ot Senter ore colt} 
7 


a 
while on leave from their papers. The amouy 
each fellowship in most in } 
dlvlaual’ salaty. stances equals eack 
me hundred eleven Fellowships we: 
between 1938-1947 each for a yenr of Pesiteny 
mt Pe ee ee made eligible for 
an Oo wom IN 
Fellowships that Suae: rhe ee p 
Archibald MacLeish was Curator of the ¥ 


ships in 1938-1939. L : oF 
ee 1939. ouis M. Lyons has been Curd 


4 
i 


mewood, Ill. 
The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of College Honor ieties i 
‘wn versity of Gincinneti Puieaan si Gas, & ie) Societies is Dean Robert W. Bishop, 
~The Secretary o: e National Conference on College Fraterniti ieties i ‘ 
sale, wid Purdue St, Ballas Seen eg ties and Societies is Mrs. Clarence M 
e Secretary o: e National Panhellenic Congress is Miss L. Pearl Green, 382 Fall Creek Dr. F 
haca, N. Y.; and the Secretary of the Professional Panhelleni Associati ii i i r, : 
1106 W. Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia 41, Pa, aneeten = 
i Date | Active} Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


Fraternities 


a ee 1904 23 13,500 | 7530 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 28, IN 
A Mert FEL, SS oe ks 1895 18 6,603 | 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. 12, N.Y: 
pha Delta Gam: ee em te OE 6 1,500 | 6813 W. Hobart Av., Chicago 21, Uk 
pha Delta Phi -| 1832 27 13,000 | 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N. ¥ 
ha Epsilon Pi. -| 1913 41 7,000 | 4 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
pha Gamma Rho... - 1904 31 11,952 | 706 Michigan, Urbana, Ill. ay 
pha Kappa Lambda “| 1914 6 2,000 | 711 Meridian, West Lafayette, Ind. : 
Kappa Pi (a) -}| 1921 29 3900 Ne os ee Bee eee b, 
pha Phi Delta......... -| 1914 18 3,896 | 1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Oe btn ie anti ~-| 1845 53 18,075 | 34 No. Franklin St., Delaware, Ohio 
ee now 3 9.3 1865 95 42,000 | 627-29 E. Green St., Champaign, Ill. 
Pees oahu ek. & 1910 9 2,200 | 44 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y¥. 
18 ©, SOs 1839 91 46,772 | Traction Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Ry SPE Ce ol. eats we's 1854 33 13,110 | 320 Connally Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
‘Ss 1841 25 10,185 | 1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1890 37 14,000 | 16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, lowa 
RR cisncms 1844 47 24,000 | 50 Vanderbilt Ave., N. ¥. 17, N. Y. a 
2h CES ao aay hp Se eae 1827 15 4,700 | 15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. s . 
Ne Wee SN. sc eae Face fff SORT. 9 3,600 | 270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 2 
AS eee 1899 43 14,000 | 218 Woolworth Bldg., Springfield, Ohio 
Goede teeth dad 1859 74 39,941 | 333 No. Penn. St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
fe SST ee 1834 61 26,500 | 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
eS ed ea 1905 8 2,750 | 256 E. Irvin Ave., State College, Pa. 
iy antl ie an aes 5 1865 6! 30,000 | 303 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
“PO eas 1825 2,668 | 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


6 

ae f 

s 4,500 | 443 Grove St., Rahway, N. J 
9 


8 SS ee ee 1905 | i 
DRMESOT US Seid cone 6S 0 os cee 1911 1 3,000 | 3900 11th Ave. So., Birmingham 5, Ala, ~ 
Depa Eiptttes PUL 8 3 6'Ss op. ve sere 1869 10! 50,090 | Box 150, Carmel, Calif. 
ap Sigma Kappa........... 1867 20 1,705 | Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. * 
‘a Chi Alpha...... se: 1909 118 38,000 | 2029 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Ind, 
PS. 5 Se Z 1914 21 4,371 | 608 Court Sq. Bldg., Baltimore 3, Md. _ ; 
1909 9 2,100 | State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. c 
1848 108 55,000 | 2-10 S. Campus, Oxford, Ohio a ee 
1904 29 6,200 | 520 Lewis Tower Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
1848 74 42,000 | Rust Bldg., Washington 5, D.’C. bh 
— Bg LACE ele ae DR 7303 Ferret St., New Orleans, La. 
[DI ikea Ses ws i gf ae een we oe Oe eae 435 Commercial Sq., Cineinnati 2, Ohio 
OB eee 1852 50 |........| 1940 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Le ee eee 1850 39 | 14,946 | Rm. 404, 1500 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
Ray Stools aoe J 1906 46 14,000 | Memorial Hdqts., Oxford, Ohio 
ene) Pah teld eta wale ae 1918 11 4,840 | Alfred Maine 
SO 1909 20 5,600 | 47 W. 43d St., New ‘York 18, N. Y. 
Sigma Epsilon (b).........: 1927 18 4,000 | 606 Union Bk. Bldg., Davenport, lowa 
a Kai 1873 46 18,863 | 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Til. 
1868 84 31,400 | 771 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
1904 34 1,500 | 33 Virginia Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 
1895 37 8,672 | 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


CRE Ea rs pe ow 1 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
1856 116 61,429 | P. O. Box 1858, Evanston, Ill. 

1909 40 9,000 | 100 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1855 108 43,700 | 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Til. 


1869 99 46,192 | 745 Hlinois Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
1827 10 3,000 | 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
1901 76 28,653 | 1900 W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Va. 
908. 3341 Ardmore Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
1897 1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 
1920 State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1917 1619 W. Thompson St., Phila. 21, Pa. 
1920 Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N. Y. 
910 81 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 
910 627 W. 115th St., New York 25, N. Y. 
1899 Rm. 204, 631 E. Green St., Champaign, 1 
= 1856 436 Broad St. Bk. Bldg., Trenton 8, N. 
ta Chi 1847 665 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
1919 Catholi¢ Univ., Washington 17, Dac. 
1864 5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
ae We 1907 Box 153-M, RR 508, Cincinnati 27. Ola 
Deita Sigma. .2../.1.:°] 1920 330 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. * 
en SESE 1898 Suite 403, 45 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19. N. ¥. — 
Leeda 1847 31 B. 39th St, New York 16, N. Y. 


a) As of Sept. 6, 1948, Alpha Kappa Pi (founded at Newark College of Engineers, Jan. 1, 1921) was 


olidated with Alpha Sigma Phi. 
) Education Fraternity. 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES 


D Active | Mem- 
Found. Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


Fraternities 


1897 45 17,000 | 1010 Vermont Av., Washington 5,D.C. 9 — 
1905 8 2,600 | RFD, State College, Pa. 


1919 Baht. 0 Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. La, 4 


sili dance 
Block and Bridle Club.......- 


< 


Fratnerities 


Architecture: : 
Alpha Rho Chi......... eee 
CANA. 5). 2 ovo ooo soe oleth iene 
oN a She ie ears einso\ hie op tsrenmee 

Chemist; 

Alpha “Chi Sigma: :s =. 

Commerce & Business 

Administration: 
Alpha nape | Pali. cnteiesienees 
Beta Alpha Psi... as eee cere 
Delta Sigma Pi Barc Gorin on 
Dentistry: 


Education: 
Kappa Phi Kappa..........-. 


‘Phi Delta enpe 1. DO eae 
Phi Sigma P: 
Engineering: 
Kappa Eta Kappa 
ESIGCEEICHD oat. ie). cs ees es 
Sigma Phi Delta.........+... 
oe PURER span © o.+)s cle ove eo ts 
Lae 
gma Tau Delta..........,... 


. Ss 2 leg etele 


‘elma 2 Ee) Ea 


epelta NOs) 8 9) | 
Gamma Eta Gamma......... 
Phi Alpha Delta.......... ep 
Phi Beta Gamma. 
Phi Delta Phi... . 
- Sigma Delta Kapp: 
Sigma Nu Phi. 
Tau Epsilon Rho.. 


Medicine: 
Alpha Kappa Kapp@......... 
Lambda Phi Mu 


La SBS eee ee 

LOCC ee as ee a 
Phi Delta Epsilon,........... 
Phi Lambda Kappa.......... 
RHO Sigma. on Se ese eas 
Theta Kappa Bsi............. 


_ Music: 


Phi Mu Alpha eSrpioals) Scetisin 
Optometrical: .. 
OME MOCI AY Die ee ote Tie es © 
Omega Epsilon Phi........... 
Osteopathic: 
Acacia Club. ..... 
Alpha Tau Sigma 
Atlas Club. 
Tota, Tau Sigma. . i 
Lamda Omicron Gamma. a 
Phi Sigma Gamma........... 


PsliSigma Alpha. >. 3. ....55.- 
Sigma Sigma Phi....... Me (asi <Jn"= 


Theta Pai We ee ee 
Pharmacy 

Alpha Zeta Omega 

Kappa Psi 

Phi 


Wetene aes 

Alpha Psi 
Vocational Educatio 
Iota Lambda Sigma 


Date 


14 


United Stolas=Botlene Fraternities and Societies a = 


Active | Mem- | 


Found. |Chapt.| bers_ 


18,524 


19,000 
5,300 
18,500 


5,600 
16,207 


16,000 
10,000 
33,295 

4,128 


1,600 
1,753 
9,200 


1,250 
15,600 
10,000 
4,100 
2,700 
5,000 


2,000 


802 Buckeye Bldg., Columbus 15, Oh 


306 MarvinHall, n.of Kan., Lawrence 
2525 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
5503 cs Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, 


531 Temple Court Bldg., Derver 2, Coll 
Un. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Til. 


200 Cranford PL, Teaneck, N. J. 
Rural Route 5, Peru, Indiana 

6. N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago 40, TH. 


808 7th Ave., Fairfield Highlands, Bin ri 
ham 

203¢ Hidse Re Rd., Homewood, Ill. 

Clymer Road, Indiana, Pa. 


\ 


4832 Washburn Av.So., Minneapolis 10, Mt | 
6415 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago 45, Ee 
P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. 


808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


P.O. Box 236, Douds, Iowa 

3-F Adler Dr., Baltimore 20, Md. 

1706 Conn. Ave., Washington 9, D. GC. 

5820 16th St., N. W., Washington 11, Du 

2237 Sixth St., Boulder, Colo. 

908 Odd Fellow Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Il 

1755 Que St., N.W. 1, Washington 9, D. 

or Bailey Bldg., 1218 Chestnut 8t., Phi 
, Pa, 


121 So. 6th St., Columbus 15, ae 
1023 65th St., Brooklyn 19, N.Y 
2 The Highlands, Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
198 E. Jefferson St., Franklin, Ind. 
7822 Spring Ave., Elkins Park, Pa. 
508 Jefferson St., ’ Morgantown, W. Va. 
103 W. Brookwood ‘Dr., Valdosta, Ga, 
39 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
401 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 
10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6, 0! 
P.O. Box Sete Bethesda Branch, 
ington 14, D. C. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Til. 


209 Main St., Vincennes, Ind. 
4405 13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. ¥. 


218 W. Madison St., Pontiac, Ill. 
27 Park View, Logan, Ohio 
1459 Ogden St., Denver 3, Utah 
Fla. Bk. Bldg., ‘Orlando, Fla, | 
242 So. 46th St., Phila., Pa. 
5 Pos tee Ave., "Webster Groves, | { 
) 
203 W. 5th St., East Liverpool, Ohio 
5.N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves, St. Le 


19, Mo 
129 EB. Grand River Ave., E. Lansing, Mil 
9208 Yale Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio 
179 Longwood ‘Ave., Boston, Mass. 
3134 N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio | 
.2437 E. Riverside Dr., Indianapolis, Ta 
160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mas 
39th & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia | 


533 W. College Ave., State College, P; 


| 


(a)Has no active chapters, membership, 150. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 
Active 


Date Mem- 


Societies Found. | Chapt.| bers National Heategunetege 
ae Sigma Delta... 2... 1905 11 5,000 | Ohio State Uni ( 
Si t 4 ‘v., Columbus 9, Ohio 
3 - Sigma (a)....... 1913 51 14,500 State Univ., Iowa City, Iowa * 
i es Kappa Upsilon...... 1914 37 6,000 | Rm. 113, State Univ., Iowa City, Towa 
a eer ise PRRLTSD Slate: thaws o-« 1911 163 62,140 oh Coll., Ae tactes Ohio © & 
peer | 2 | i] peroane pay 
. eae ‘ ans i . of Tenneson Knoxville, Tenn, 
_ Tau Kappa Alpha......... .» st 1908 104 6,000 | Denison Uniy., Granville, Ohio ‘E 


Tee | ke 


Date | Active} Mem- 


Found. | Chapt.| bers 
ae Fares aeaeee ft) 1908 14 1,800 
1923 56 27,000 
Beta Kappa (c).. + 1776 141 | 100,000 
appa Phi... 1897 50 52,000 
eS cree ee 1921 43 5,200 
of the Coif......... yee] 1912 37 5,000 
rship: 
cron Delta Kappa........ 1914 60 14,285 
i este x 1902 47 15,250 
Kappa Lambda (b)........ 1918 21 3,200 
ysical Science: 
Lambda Delta Lambda....... 1925 13 1,347 
ysics: 
TERN ERKIN g 1921 45 6,000 
a Epsilon Delta (b) 1926 39 5,500 
ce Research: 4 
1886 93 45,000 
lastic: 
Ita Epsilon Sigma (d) 1939 55 2,000 
at Activities: 
1924 78 18,627 
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National Headquarters 
Forestry Dept., Purdue Un., Lafayette, Ind. / 


208 Irvin Hall, Oxford, Ohio 


5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. ‘ 
¢/o Univ. of So. Calif., 3551 University Ave., 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. : 


1046 No. 18th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Law School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 87, Ill, © 
Uniy. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio d 
Box 47-57, Slaterville Springs, N. ¥. 4 
DePauw Uniy., Greencastle, Ind. " 
206 Naomi St., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Penn. State Coll., State College, Pa. 
3853 Lakewood, Detroit 15, Mich. 


ph Prospect St., Yale Univ., New Haven, | 
onn. 

Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 


men and women; 
versities. 


5 


Date | Active | Mem- 
Societies Found. |Chapt. bers 
b tle Win = see 1913 38 5,500 
son) acksepie ae Pet vi a Bt 
2 Kappa Psi (b)......... 1919 
ee eee 1 tein | ae | is'seo 
I “Omega i eS aR 1923 
ma Sigma Epsilon........ 1919 16 2,561 
ee ee 1899 39 15,378 
Si ptttcle. ac Siege 1921 8 Aida ceaite 
ol al oo penis oe 1922 20 3,600 
SS ar 1924 
we es ale 1925 
int Gey 2222icc] 1918 
MER ocak cheba pile end Be ox 1915 
ics: 
Beare Delta te): 1308 | 172 | 2o'000 
petreudenera Met tee ad ae} 
i Stat ese 1915 29, 5,000 
a wir tlewiner 1929 39 4,200 
eh ee SE Re 1929 Ke 600 
re ae 1909 52 So orete «© 
sain epee soe tag OTe RR EES 
ie ee 1915 24 | 4,900 
eas toon. |. BB. | abs000 
MO RA Ne is faa oie 6:3 eis iaie siaisg 1908- 30 3,100 
ene Tauthiceiie nn 1925 13 | 1,174 
bo bs checetates ats 1912 GO” Nowe ome 
1920 30 10,000 
1929 40 8,000 


Questionnaires remain unanswered. No data ayailable. Latest name and address of secretary on 
Elmer W. Hills, College of Commerce, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (b) Admits 
(c) The United Chapters organized 1883; 


RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 


(d) In Catholic Colleges and 


National Headquarters 


Sch. of Journalism, Un. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 
111 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


Art Dept., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoin, Nebr. 
211 No. Adams St., Mt. Pleasant, Towa 


214 8. 3 W., Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Normar, Okla, 


Sg A i aaa Uniy. of Florida, Gaines- 

e, . 

366 Chandler Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Wm. Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Education Bldg., Madison 6, Wis. 

Ohio Uniy., Athens, Ohio 


77 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Pa. St. Coll!, State College, Pa, 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 
1739 Fairacres Dr., Greeley, Colo. 


62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
426 Cole St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 
1809 Ford St., Golden, Colo, 

Univ. of Penn., Phila. 4, Pa. 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 
5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 
305 South 3d St., Lewisburg, Pa. 


117 Marvin Hall, Un. Kan., Lawrence, Kan. 


209 Nebr. Hall, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. — 
705 No. Main St., West Lafayette, Ind, — 


Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
206 Naomi St., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Un. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

400 Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Dept. of Psychology, Uniy. of Nebr., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 4 


362 tae Lthntad step CONE: ei 


Date | Active) Mem-. 
Societies Found, | Chapt.| bers_ 
ibe he 2 ad 


fa ety ci al a10b Aalders Ra oteneeit 


DeltaiOmeda: -. 06. ee ses wwe 1924 5 1,065 
Romance Languages: 


Phi Sigma Tota: (8) Hs, Asienetnees | 1922 34 4,883 | Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 
Science: f 
ave aia eeate Oe 1916 16 2,950 | 102 Oak Lane, Oak oe Tenn. 
Lae ae Lea eee 1ROO Gh deas tee **...{ Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 1 
Service: 
PHLOMEMa . wisi sactoorege 53> 1925 132 15,876 | 407 Land Bk. Bldg., Kansas City 6 6 
ahr Niphn (Oped ates: 1899 14 6,000 | Cornell Uniy., Ithaca, NoYes 
Bop Gamma BEA Re ieee hee 1924 110 35,000 | 1414 East 4th Ave., Winfield, Kan, | 
Bee ee gs Delta... i BRO SH 1920 36 2,000 | Sociology Dept., Un. of Pittsburgh j 
burgh, Pa. 4 
Spanish: a = | 
Sigma Delta Pi (a)........... 1919 54 5,000 | Florida Southern Coll., Lakelan 


2) Admits both men and women; (b) For college bandsmen. Questionnaires remain unanswer 
Hite avmlabis Latest name and address of secretary on file: A. Frank Martin, Okla. A. & M. Ca 
Stillwater, Okla.; (c) Questionnaires remain unanswered. No data available. Latest nama 
address of secretary on file: Jchn Crouse, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, N. ¥. 


SORORITIES ; 


Date Active 
Sororities Found. | Chapt!. 


Alpha Chi Omega.............- 1835 70 | 26,041 


Mem- i | 
bers * National Headquarters ~ 


510 Chamber of Commerce, Indianay 
Indiana 


Nims 4 SC an a ae 1851 65 24,600 | 3074 Claremont Ave., Berkeley 5, Ge 
Alpha Epsilon Phi..............] 1909 34 8,165 | 2116 Octavia St., New Orleans 15, 
Alpha Gamma Delta............ 1904 56 19,000 | 150 Claremont Ave., New York 27, ii 
’ Alpha ee isron Te SS Rae sae 1897 45 15,730 | 17% East High St., ‘Oxford, Ohio 
PRETO ME ING hop dn ce hie cit ae es 1872 38 16,000 |. 317 Howard St., Evanston, Til. %! 
Aipba <1 Delta... 2.0... 2... ee. 1893 58 20,500 | 1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Beta Sigma Omicron........... 1888 13 7,500 | P. O. Box 1296, Chicago 90, Til. 4 
CU oC a 1895 100 40,300 | 26 Cooper Bldg., Hyde Park, Cineir nis 


Ohio 
2108 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, 
50 West Broad St., Columbus 15, 0} 
55 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Yu. 
1325 Circle Tower, Indianapolis 1 
axes ee 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chie: 

inois 


Delta Delta Delta......5....%-. 1888 90 39,107 
CAT CET na a re 1874 66 25,000 
Delta Phi Epsilon.......... } 918 20 3,500 
eta Zeta oi. a ces cass 2.| 1902 61 17,672 


“Gamma Phi Beta. :........ ..| 1874 49 25, 7000 
Tota Alpha Pi.. 2114 a Rd., geste NN.) 
Kappa Alpha Theta. ..| 1870 71 38,366 Suite Fe 20: No. Wacker Drive, CY 

Z inois f 
MSAD Da DCA. ok be ese ee ee 1897 67 22,500 | 900 Landers Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 
ee Kappa Gamma.......... 1870 78 38,346 | 603. Ohio State Savings Bldg., Col 


15, Ohio te 
1852 61 20,009 | Suite 252, 708 Church St., Evanston, | 
163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, 
1646 East 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y.- 
; 208 National Bank Bldg., Decatur, 0 i" 
Pi Lambda Sigma HOG Fe So es, ee 353 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 
Sigma Delta Tau. 2 740 Elm S&t., ‘Winnetka, Til. 
Sigma Kappa 129 E. Market Bldg., Indianapolis 4 
Theta Phi. ATohia 802 W. Prospect Ave., Appleton, Wis 
MRStRNU MENON sty. uites- sap L9I4 Woodie. Add 110 N. 87th St., Wauwatosa 13, ‘Wise 
Zeta Tau Alpha 2 20,000 | 708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. 


(a)As of August 1, 1946, Phi Omega (founded at the bbe di of Nebraska on March 5, 
merged with Delta Zeta Sorority. 


(b)In process of reorganization and unable to furnish = So 


PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES 


Date Active | Mem- 
Sororities — Found. | Chapt.} bers | National Headquarters i 
Architecture & 2 | 
aipta shot 6 | 
pha Alpha Gamma......... FID? Wh eee OS ar 8 
Business Administration 6659 Kingsbury, St. Louis 5, Mo. | 
Pallon Mita PRE oss. ee. 1927 4 
Commerce: 640 | 67 East Cedar St., Chicago 11, I, ~ 
RM cracreecay 2) « Wie 1924 41 4,733 ore Cheltenham Dr., Bethesda 14, 
pe EOI cals cchrate a bie Sheihs 1924 10 2,009 | 2545 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, 
be PAOD i cw denen aes 1918 6 102 | 16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calill 
.. Omega Upsilon ada isicctsbeine ais, See 1904 vf S] 
Ses ; 1,500 | 2730 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Wash, 7, 
Bee, Delta Epsilon.....,... 1933 12 2,289 | 108 W. Ash St., Normal, IIL. | 
PhivMu Gamma. ........ 0... 1898 
Home Reonomics: * 6 5,500 | Box 217, Leon, Iowa | 
appa Omicron Phi.......... 1922 17 2,500 | Maryville, Mo. z 
on Upsilon Omicropn......... 1909 31 (a) 720 No. 12th St., Fargo, N. Dak, a 
“Tota BRENDA es oln slo bin ci tiviae « 1925 14 487 | 3813 Garrison Blvd., Baltimor d. é 
PRP Pe roe 7s DAES tA ee 1908 50 3,500 | 286 Roger Williams ‘Ave., Highland Pk 
Pn te elta.. Bete oc"s cate < 1912 46 2,000 | 6015 Manistique St., Detroit 24, Michi 
Alpha Epsilon EGsA 1890 21 2,630 | Como Station, Rt. 3, St. Paul 8, |! 


are Sigma Phi. ABBSe WR he 1,000 | 254 Metropolitan Blag., Denver, Colo.» 


| 


Delta Omicron........ ste eee 1909 33 4,152 ae Pe encore sunore Apts., Lo i 
Mu Phi Epsilon. .......0...... 1903 58 16,000 | 6604 Ma lewood A ania, C 
Sigma Alpha iota....... fairs 1903 76 17,000 | 3741 Pordae St, alias Eee ra 


: yetusic & Speech: 
MREMESOLR ose) dse!s onc custo o's ana 1912 41 4,300 | 2218 Union Blvd, 8.E., Gd. Rapids 7, } 


é 


Ble aR kil, eal eis oS al ees ee 


e 


v . 
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; . Date | Active} Mem- 
‘Sororities Found. | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


2 454 | 402 W. High St., Bryan, Okla. 
1 400 | 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
15 875 | 223 Walton St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
appa Sigma 21 2,200 | 501 High St., Pullman, Wash. ‘3 
al Education: 4 
19 500 | 1154 N. Windomere; Dallas 8, Tex. 
i Delta F 15 4,000 | 4170 Bates St., St. Louis 16, Mo. : 
Phi Eta 25 4,700 | 455 BE. 51st St., New York 22, N. Y. - 


EDUCATION SORORITIES 


Date |} Active; Mem- , 
Found, | Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


36 9,467 | 1405 Hardy Ave., Independence, Mo. 
2 4,800 | 481 Torrence Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 
41 8,900 | 100 West No. Broadway, Columbus, Ohio. 


29 10,432 | 2852 Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, N. Y¥ 
44 12,000 | 2121 Fredonia, Muskogee, Okla. 
18 | 2,750 | 210 E. College Ave., Kent, Ohio 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Date Active | Mem- 
Found. | Chapt.! bers National Headquarters 


1924 51 | 15,606 | Southern Methodist Un., Dallas, Tex. 
1927 7 100 | Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
* a ee 1918 79 | 16,000 | 565 S. Greenwood, Pasadena 10, Calif. 


RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 


Date Active | Mem- / 


Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 


59 Uamigere sb 1920 6 3,000 | 1433 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago 37, Ill. 
DRT to nsw aie» al wd wie 1925 140 26,900 | 212 A.I.B. Bldg., Des Moines, Ia, 
Mgt a TS Oe 1900 22 3,000 | Vassar College, Pohkeepsie, N. Y° 
Sie os Mate 1911 63 24,469 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
1912 34 10,100 | Mich. State Coll., East Lansing, Mich. 
BOLO Ne «dtc hs 2 4et- 2 Box 212, Ault, Colo. 
1909 44 11,000 | 408 W. 384 St., Austin 22, Texas : 
pha pape Ba 1919 |.......]........| Box 96, Riverside, Calif. a j 
Aadechecs 1921 15 1,000 | Dept. of Botany, Uniy. of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
PES SL 5.0 the Avil 3% 1922 i Bs MS shee 152 Upland Rd., Sharon, Mass. 


Greek Alphabet ; 

Beef. Seee | Zee Wi caoe | “ere’_|. Siew aera 
a Alpha A N y Nu N 

p6 |Bea [8B gili: |) xn 

Y ‘Gamma | G io) o Omicron | O short 
& Delta D a4 r 

€ Epsilon E P p: 3 

t Zeta, Z ri os S 

n Eta E T. tT Ls 
‘08 Theta Th 5 v a 

t Tota I & o¢ ch 

r Lapbda L : y Ps 
. “Mu- 2 ‘o O long 


4 


America’s Changing Speech é 
of Northwestern Uni- 


eo English Department ; 
ee ish as it is spoken in the ape? heb eA sone Chicago. He said that the greatest concen- 
ining wider influence in other parts tration of population in the nation was between 


and eventually may supersede regional| the mountain ranges and that the many Middle” 
ents such as the Southern drawl and the| Westerners who settled in other sections gee 

wn East’? twang of New Englanders, according | their native speech and were unwilling opt. 
tudy made by Prof. John Webster Spargo' the local accents. 


aero, N. Y.; 


_ Fla.; 650,000 a a 


’ itical 
'Seclence (1889), 3457 T wattue & St. 


~ Associations end Societies in Hhe United States 
Seurce: World Almanac questionnaire. 


Abraham Lincoln Association (1908 as Lincoln 
Centennial Ass'n), 703 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Springfield, Ill.; 902; Exec. Sec., Dr. Roy P. Basler. 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
(May 4, 1927), 9038 Melrose Aye., Hollywood 46, 
Calif.; 1,700: Exec, Sec., Margaret Herrick. 

Academy of Sciences (see National Academy of 
Sciences). 

_ Actors’ Equity Association (1913), 46 West 47th 
St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., Paul 
Duilzel. 

Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; 3,025; Sec., Robert Campbell. 

Actors’ Guild of CAead (see Episcopal Actors’ 
Guild of America). 

Actuarial Society of iy bigs (1889), 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, N. 851; Sec., Walter Klem; 
Office Sec., B. Mzintyre: 

a Adult Education (see Institute of Adult Educa- 
ion. 

Adventurers Club of New York (1902), Pres., 
Raymond C. Schindler, 7 East 44th St., New York 


17,, N. ¥.; Sec., Dr. Frederick Houk Law, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y- 
Advertising Club of New York (1905), 23° Park 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,308; Man. Dir., Charles 
C. Green. 

Advertising Federation of America (1905), 330 
West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; Gen. Man., 
Elon G. Barton. 

Aero Medical Association (1929), 214 S. State 
St., ee, Ohio; 1,500; Sec., Thomas H. Suther- 


; land, 


Aeromedical Chamber of Commerce of America 
(name change to Aircraft Industries Association 
of America). 

Agricultural History Seciety (1919), Rm. 3870 


‘ South Agric. Bldg., Washington 25, D. C.; 550; 
Sec., Charles A, Burmeister. 2 
Agricultural League of New York (1880), 115 


East. el St., New York $65;)Ne7Y.5 
Lucile A. Pedrick. 

Air Hygiene Houndation of America (name 
changed to Industrial Hygiene Foundation of 
America). 

Air Transport Association of America (1936), 
1107—16th St. Washington 6, D. C.; 33; 
Sec., M. F. Redfern. 

' Aireraft JTudustries Association of ms roe 
(1922), 610 Shoreham Bldg., ieee Ds tS 
135; Sec., Harrison Brand, 

Alcoholic Beverage Control. Association (see Na- 


700; Exec. Sec., 


“tional Alcoholic Beverage Control Association). 


Alcoholic Foundation (headquarters for Alco- 
holics Anonymous) (1934), P. O. Box, 459 Grand 
Central Annex, New York 17, N. Y.; address all 
communications to the secretary. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (see Alcoholic Founda- 


tion). 
Aldine Club (1895), 200 Fifth Ave., New. York 
Y.; 282; Sec., Hebard Paine. 

Allied Youth’ (1931), oat Youth Bldg., 1709 
M St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., W. 
Roy Berg. 

Alumni Federation of Columbia University (1913), 
205 Alumni House, Columbia University, New Yor 
10,000; Exec: Sec., Morris W. Watkins. 

Amateur Athletic Union of the U.- S. (1888), 
Woolworth Bidg., 233 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec.-Treas., Daniel J. Ferris. 

Amateur Bicycle League of America (1920), 
questionnaire unanswered. 

Amateur Fencers League of America (1891), geht 
Dr. Ervin S, Acel, 15 Whitehall St., New York, N. 

Amateur Oarsmen (see National Ass’n of aout 
teur Oarsmen). 

Amateur Press Association (see United Amateur 
Press Ass’n of America). 

‘Amateur Radio Union (see International Ama- 


-teur Radio Union). 


Amateur Softball Association of America (1933), 


‘from May to November, 17600 Detroit Ave., Cleve- 


land, other months Municipal Pier, St. Petersburg, 
ee 10 million players; 


Exec, Sec., M. J. Pauley. 
Amateur Trapshooting Association (1923), Van 
aia, Ohio; 10,000; Sec., L . Krieg, 11 South 


Park Place, Newark, Ohio. 
American Academy in Rome (1894), 


101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 


207; Sec., Richardson 


Pratt. 


American Academy of Arts and Letters eae ts 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N, 
_‘Sec., Van Wyck Brooks. 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1780), 
oH Pere eae poston ii8, Mass.; 780 Fellows, 
ellows Emer ‘oreign Honorar Mem- 
bers; Corr. Sec., John W. M. Bunker, * 
and 


American Academ 
Philadel ne 
Pa.; 12,500; Sec., Dr. J. P. Lichtenbeveer, ‘2 = iy 


American Anti-Communist Association 
1946), Suite 512, 1025 Connecticut Av 
Washington 6, D. C.; 46,000; Exec. Sec., 
Perkins, 

American Antiquarian Seciety (1812), Part 
and Salisbury St., Worcester 5, Mass.; 264 
Dr. Clarence S. Brigham. 
American Arbitration Association (19214 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, age | 
Sec., Malcolm Muir. 2 

American Asiatic Association (1898), | 
House, 1 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Yf 
Sec., John B. Chevalier. | 

American Association for Adult Edux 
(1926), 525 West 120th St., New York 27, 
2,600; Dir., Morse A. Cartwright. | 

American Association for Health, Physica 
cation and Recreation (1885), 1201 Sixteent} 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 15,201; Exec. | 
Treas., Ben W. Miller. 

American Association for the Advanceme: 
Atheism (1925), 38 Park Row, New York 8) 12 
330; Sec.-Treas., Woolsey Teller. : 

American Association for the Advancemé 
Science (Sept. 20, 1948), pe Massachusetts 
N.W., Washington Dy D. C.; ; 32,300; Adm. Sd 
R. Moulton. 

American Association of Advertising Ag: 
(1$17), 420 Lexington Ave.; New York 17, x 
199; Exec. Sec., Frederic R. Gamble. 

American Association. of Collegiate Scho 
Business (1916), 56 member institutions; | 
Treas., Horace B. Brown, Jr., Dean of Sch@ 
Commerce and Business, University of Missi 
University, Miss. 

American Association of Engineers (191) 
South Madison Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,100; ; 
Sec., M. E. McIver. 

American Association of Junior Colleges ({ 
1201—19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. € 
junior colleges: 15 sustaining members; Exee. 2 
Jesse P. Bogue. 

American Association of Mapes a 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, Di 
1,000; Dir., Laurence Vail Coleman, | 

American Association of Petroleum Geol 
(1917), 708 Wright Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.:)! 
Bus. Man., P. D. Hull, Box 979, Tulsa 1, Ob 

American Association of Theological Sad 
(1917), The College of the Bible, Lexington, 
105; Exec. Sec., Dr. C. L. Pyatt. 

American Association to {Prostate the Te: 
. Speech to the Deaf (1890), 1537—35) 
N.W., Washington 7, D. Eeeu 
Josephine B. Timberlake. | 

American Association of Social Workers a : 
130 East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Tf 
Exec. Sec., Joseph P. Anderson, 

American ‘Association of Teachers of 
and hee Sages Denison . ee ( 

am 


3 ’ ’ 


American © Association of Tarrersieel 
(1882), 1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 
94.500; Gen. Dir., Dr, Kathryn McHale, 

American Astronomical Society (1897), Det 
Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; 625; Sec., D 
Huffer, Washburn Observatory, Madison 6 

American Automobile Association (19025 
sylvania Ave. at 17th St., N.W., Washin: 
D. C.; 2,118,640; Sec., Ralph Thomas. 

American Bankers Association (1875), 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,500; Sec., 1 
E: -,Selecman. 

merican ptist Home Mission S 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ae 
Rev. G. Pitt Beers. 
American Bar Association (1878), 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill; 
ere Bibl 

merican Bible Seciet 1816), M 
New York 22, N. Y.; 100,0 ‘ 000; oe Bees Prane 
ee ae ahh 

merican of Rights Da; a OC} t 
39 Highlawn Ave., ecoeuae 23, N iation 
age Vincent Rossini, . 

merican Jers of Carb 
Se 1128 Sixteenth St., rae 

ae oe Reo one J. Rile 

merican Bowling Congress (189 
Third St., Milwaukee 12, Awis : 4 *805),, anne 
satin C. A 

merican Camping Association (1933, as 
taba at ae ae * Suite 1902 345" 

arborn cago IL; e 
Miss Thelma "Putiersens3 sar ES 


i 


140 
; 
y 


Sec.,. Hari 
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Tae Society (1913), 47 Beaver St., 
York ‘4, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., J. Douglass 


Ceramic Society (1898), 2525 North 
, Columbus 2, Ohio; 3,600; Sec., Charles 


Chamber of Commerce for Trade w ie 
1887), 105 Hudson St., New York 13, N. : 
Federico Mennella, 99 Hudson St., New York 


rican Chemical Society (1876), 1155 Sixteenth 
W., Washington 6, D. C.; 53,500; Sec. 
. Emery. 

rican. Civil re Union (1920), 170 Fifth 
Be in York 10, N. Y.; 8,000; Dir., Roger N. 


‘ can Classical League (1919), Vanderbilt 
ersity, Nashyille 4, Tenn.; Sec., Dr. Clyde 


“American College of rai (1920), 4952 Mary- 
id Ave., 5, Be Louis 8, Mo.; 1,323; Sec., Otto W. 
mahors 
aerican College of Medical Technologists 
2), 71 s Front St., Red Bank, N. J.; Sec.- 
., C. A. Bartholomew. 

ican College of Physicians (1915), 4200 Pine 
eeoeiphis 4, Pa.; 6,071; Exec. Sec., E. R. 


me} Bin College of Surgeons (1913), 40 East 
t BBt., Chicago 11, Ill.; 14,750; Secretary, Board 
egents, Eleanor K. Grimm’ 

rican College Public Relations Association 
17), Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
750; Sec., Max E. Hannum. 

erican College Publicity Association (1917), 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; 500; 
. Sec., E. Ross Bartley. 

American Colonization Society (1916), 514-6 Col- 
io Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Paul Sieman. 
erican Concrete Institute (1905), 717 New 
iter ape 7460 Second Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich.; 
jl; Sec.-Treas., Harvey Whipple. 

an Congregational Association (1853), 14 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 88; Sec., Thomas 


ican Contract Bridge (aie (1927), Tose 
Hotel, New York 19, N. Y.; 15,000; 
Aes E. McKenney. 

an Council of Teaxned Societies (1919), 
st6th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 24 
aay societies: Office Manager, Joe N. 


a Council on Sear (1918), 744 
Washington 6, D. C.; Pres.. 


merican Defense — (1915), 225 Fifth Ave., 
York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., C. M. Penfield. 
nerican Dentai’ Association (1859), 222 East 
or St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 65,564; ‘Gen. Sec., 
d Hillenbrand. 
erican Dietetic Association (1917), 620 No. 
: oA Chicago 11, Ill.; 7,783; Exec. Sec. 
Gladys E. Hall. 
ean Economic Association (1885), North- 

ern University, Sars dor il.; 5,201; Sec., 
Washington Bell 
erican Ethnological gat (1842), Columbia 
ersity, New York 27, N. Y.; 241; Sec.-Treas., 
S. Goldfrank. 

erican Eugenics Society (1926), 1790 Broad- 
‘New York 19, N. Y.; 400; address communi- 
to the secretary, 

can Farm Bureau Federation (1919), 1116 
gton St., Chicago 2, 
: 1, pas, 259; "Sec., Wilfred Shaw. 

rican Federation of Arts (1909), Barr Bldg., 
gton, D. C.;.2,000; address communications 
e secretary. 
an Federation of ag alr ace re can 


11 West 42d St., New York 18, ; 2,500 
uals, 65 organizations; Exec. Dir, ” Edith 
Bremer. 

erican Federation of Labor (1881), A. F. of L. 

,,.9th St. and Mass. Ave., N.W., ‘Washin gton 


.C.; 7,551, ae Pres., William Green; Sec.- 
is., George Meany. 

lerican Paterstion of Musicians (1896), 570 
gton Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 216,847; Pres., 


C. Petrillo; Ass’t to president, Harry J. 


“s 
can Federation of Radio Artists (1937), 2 A 
45th ew ee 19, N. Y.; 23,500; Nat’l 
Sec., Geor eller. 
merican Peleration of Soroptimist Clubs (1921), 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 7,000; 
Sec., Miss Martha R. Servis. 
merican Federation of Teachers (1916), 28 East 
son Blvd., genes 4, Ill.; 52,000; Sec.-Treas., 
R. Kuenz 
erican Feline Society (1938), ‘41 Union Square 
, New eae CS Ba 4) Pres.-Treas., Robert 
ar Kende 
prican Field Service (1914), 30 East 51st St., 
y York 22, N. Y.; 4,000 volunteer ambulance 
Dir. Gen., Stephen Galatti; Sec., Miss 
*Gordon 


erican Fisheries Society (1870), P. O. Box 


1495, Hartford, [es 
American ¥ Mert 657; Sec.. Dr. R. P. Hunter. 


Association (1888 1414 
West Oxford xate Day, sneer Iphia, Pa.; Natl Pres.- 
Dir. Gen., William T. Kerr,’ 524’ Arbor Road, 


Yeadon-Lansdowne, Pa, 

merican Flying Services Foundation (1941 
East 54th St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 440: bir, 8 Me 
Strong. 

American Forestry Pega ies (1875), 919—17th 
St., N.W., Washington Doe ; 

Fred E. Hornaday. u Se oes 
merican Foundation for Mental rt 1 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. ve : Paul 
O. Komora. 

American Foundation for the Blind (1921), 15 
West 16th St., New York 11, N. ¥.; mee M36 
William Ziegler, Jr. 

American Friends of Lafayette (1932), Easton, 
iy pk ae St a Eli Norto se e . 
merican Friends Service Conamitben 1917), 
So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; ee 

Clarence E. ‘Pickett. 

American Gas Association (1918), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 5,200; Man. Dir., H. Carl 
Wold: Sec., Kurwin R. Boy es. 

American Gem Society (1934), 537 So. Alexandria 
me Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 1,200; Exec. Sec., Isabel 

Blanchard. 

hoe Genetic Association (1914), 1507 M 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 3,500; Bus. 
Man., Morton Stark. 

American Geographical Society of New York 
(1852), Broadway and 156th St., New York 32, 
N. Yu: 4,648; Dir., Dr. John K. Wrigh: ht. 

American Goat Society (1927), 1514 Windsor St., 
Columbia, Mo.; 1,200; Sec., John P. Brox. 

American Gold Star Mothers (June 4, 1928), 
New Colonial Hotel, 15th and M Sts., » Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; 20, 000; Nat’l Pres., ‘Mrs. Anna G. 
Hagerty. 

American Guild of Organists (1896), 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y¥.; 9,000; Nat’l Sec., Harold 
we Milligan. 

American Hearing Society (1919), 1537—35th 
St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C.; 10,500; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Harry P. Wareham 

American Heart Association (1924), 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; Office Secretary, Miss 
Anna 8S. Wright. 

American Historical Association (1884), mee 
Room 274 Library of Congress Annex, Washingtoi 
25, D. C.; 4,227: Exec. Sec., Guy Stanton Pores 

American’ Home Economics Association’ (1908), 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 16,610; Exec. 
Sec., Lelia Massey. ‘ 

American Horticultural Society (1922), 821 Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; 
2,350; Sec., Dr. Charlotte Elliott. 

American Hospital Association (1899), 18 East 
Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; es institutioal, 
2,750 personal; Exec. Dir., George ugbee. 

American Hotel Association. C1905), "221 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 6,500; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Charles A. Horrworth. 

American Humane Association (1877), 135 
Washington Ave., Albany & N. Y.; 4,515 Office 
Manager, Florence N. Mah 

American Indian Council (i945), 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 24, N. Y.; 500; Pres., Lambert Fairchild. 

American Institute of Accountants (1887), 13 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 10,700; Sec., 
John L. Carey. 

American Institute of RST at ee 135 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; ; Sec., R. G. Stagg; 
Office Sec., Miss M. T, Vrn 


caja 
American Institute of Arehitevts (1857), 1741 New | 


York Ave., N.W., Ba begat pe jb yl 2 6,900; Exec, 
Ass’t, J. W. Rankin 

American Institute of Banking (1900), 22 East 
40th St., New York, N. Y.; 51,836; Sec., Floy: d WwW. 
Larson 

American Institute of ete sn ber eis (1908), 
50 East 41st St., — York 17, ; 1,348; Exec. 
ec., Stephen L. Tyle 
* Miietiean Institute of Chemists (1923), 60. East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 2,500; Sec., Lloyd 
an Doren. 
vig hege Institute of aap Engineers 
(1910), 75 yoy St., New York 6, N. Y.; 146; Sec., 
Philip_W. Hen 

‘Ainericans Institute of Electrical eka (1884), 
33 West 39th ae New York 18, N. 26,681; 
Sec., H. H. Henline. 

American Institute of cane Arts (1914), 115 
East 40th St., New York 16, Y.; 1,012; Exet. 
Dir., Stanton "L. Catlin 


American Institute of Momence yea 


Chestnyt St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., 


Huntsman. 

American Institute of Marine Underwriters 
(1898), 99 John St., New York 7, N. 142 com- 
panies, 191 individuals; Sec., Ernest @. Driver. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallu: 
Engineers (1871), “ag hades, oth 8 St., New York 18, 

00; Sec. 5 ars 
Sete tesn Institute at Pacific Relations (1925), 1 


208; Exec. Sec.,. 
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East 54th Sty, New York 22, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec. 
Vice Chairman, Edward C. Carter, 

American Institute of Park Executives (1898), 327 
West Jefferson St., Rockford, Tll.; 800; Exec. Sec., 
Dave Hovey. 

American Institute of Physics (1931), 57 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 8, ots 0; Dir., Henry A. 
Barton: Sec., Wallace Waterfall 
' American Institute of the City of New York 
(1828), 135 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
324; Sec. ., Glenn O. Carter. 

American Institute of Weights and Measures 
(1916), 33 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y.; Ass’t 


Sec., Hortense Hanks. 

American Irish Historical Society (1897), 991 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec. Gen., 
J. C. Walsh. 

American Iron and Steel Institute (1908), 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 1,900; Sec., George 


S. Rose,. 
American Jewish Committee (1906), 386 Fourth 
_ Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 8,126; Exec. Vice Pres., 
John Slawson. 3 

American Jewish eee (1943), 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Sec., Meis Grossman. 

“American Jewish hashes (1917), 1834 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., D. Petegorsky. 
_ American Jewish Historical Society (1892), 3080 
Broadway, N. Y. 27, N. Y.; 426; Lib., I. S. Meyer. 

American Judicature Society (1913), Hutchins 
Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
8,300; Sec., Glen R. Winters. 

American Kennel Club (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
‘New York 3, N. Y.; 275 clubs; Sec., Phyllis Everett. 

American Laryngological, Rhinological and Oto- 
‘logical Society (June 19, 1895), 708 Medical Arts 
eee Rochester 7, N. Y.; 490; Sec., Dr. C. Stewart 

ash. 

American Lawn Bowling Association (1915), 375 
West Preston St., Hartford 6, Conn.; 7,300; Sec., 
Charles S. Rettie. 

American League to Abolish Capital Punishment 
(1925), 2,000; Pres., Miriam Van Waters, Box 99, 
Framingham, Mass. 

American Legion,.The (March 15-17, 1919, at 
Paris, France); 777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 


6, Ind.; 3,019,002 as of June 15, 1947; Nat’l Com- 
mander, James E. O’Neil; Nat’l Adjt., Donald G. 
Glascoff. 


American Legion Auxiliary (Nov. 1-2, 1921, at 
Kansas City, Mo.), 777 No. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind.; 924,621; Nat’! Pres., Mrs. Ruth 
Hutton; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Gwendolyn Wiggin 
MacDowell. 

__ American Leprosy Foundation «see Leonard Wood 
Memorial) 
i American Library Association (1876), 50 Hast 

‘Huron Sts, Chicago, Ill.; 15,600; Exec. Sec., Carl 
H. Milam. . 

_. American Library Foundation (1937), 1250 Hill- 
~ dale Avye., Los Angeles 46, Calif.; Dir., William 

'H, Branch. 

American Mathematical “oes (1888), 531 West 
116th St., New York 27, N. ,500; Office Man- 
ager, E. M. Hull. 

American Medical Association (1847), 535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il.; 133,433; Sec. & Gen. 
-Man., Dr. George F. Lull. 

American Medical Technologists (1939), P. O. 
Box 88, Easthampton, Mass.; 2,146; Sec., Dr. 
C. W. Truehart. 

American. Medical Women’s peeoenesn Pits ol 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, W328 
dress communications to the a Pea 

American Merchant Marine Conference (1934), 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 10,000; Con- 
ference Sec., John G, Thompson. 

America Merchant Marine Library Association 
(1921), 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., 
William P. Bollman, II. 

American Meteorological Society (1919), 5 Joy 

St., Boston 8, Mass.; 2,800; Hxec. Sec., Kenneth 
Cc. Spengler. 

American Military eens. (1933), 115—17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6. L. ©.; 800; Sec., Riley 
Sunderland. 

American Mission to Lepers (1906), 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 150,000; Exec. Sec,, 
Raymond P. Currier. 

American Missionary Association (1846), 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 1,000,000; Gen. 
Sec., Fred L. Brownlee. 

American Municipal Association (1924) 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 9,200 cities and villages; 
Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mal lery. 

American National Cooperative Exvhanss (1937), 
90 West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 2,000; Gen. 
Man., N. L. Allen 

American National Patriotic Society (1931), 130 
West Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Tl,; address com- 
munications to the’ secretary. 

American National Red Cross (1881), 17th and D 
Streets, N.W., Washington 13, D. C.; 21,980,671 
adult, 19,326,847 junior; address communications to 
the secretary. 

American National Retail Jewelers Association 
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Gane, 551 Fifth ees New York 17, N. 

Sec., Charles T. Evans. 

American’ Newspaper Guild (1933), Ls P 
New York 7, N. Y.; 25, ree Exec. Vice P 
Eubanks; Sec.-Treas., Ww. Rodgers. . 
_. Am erican Newanagenc ‘Publishers Ass 
(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
765; Gen. Man., Cranston Williams. 

American ‘Numismatic Association Cee 4) 
No. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan.; 17,500; 
Lewis M. Reagan. 

American Numismatic Society (1858), Br 
at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 544 
Sawyer McArthur Mosser. 

American Nurses Association (1896), 1790 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; 181,428; Sec., Ma 
K. Stack, R. N. 

American Occupational Therapy Associ cy 
(1917), 33 West 42d St., New York 18, Nh 
2,893; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Meta R. Cobb. 

American Optometric Association (1898),) 
Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn.; 10,000; ; 
Dr. E. H. Kiekenapp. 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sts 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; 8525 | 
Ferris J. Stephens. 

American Orthopsychiatric AS (rE 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; ; Sec., 
Ridenour; Exec. Ass’t, Elizabeth dharletomt 

American Osteopathic Association (1897), 

No. Clark St., Chicago 2, Tll.; 8,027; Sec., Dre. 
McCaughan. 
American Paper and Pulp Association (1878 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y 35 tbe 
associations; "Sec., E. W. Tinker 
American’ Petroleum insctutel (1919), 50 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 4,800; Sec., I 
Walker. = 

American Pharmaceutical Association (i 
2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 7, Ei 
16,000; Sec., Dr. Robert P. Fischelis. 

American Philatelic Society (1886), 212 So. 4 
St., State College, Pa.; 8,150;-Exec. Sec., Hi. 
Musser, P. O. Box 800; State College, Pa. | 

American Philological Association (1869), Ha 
ford College, Haverford, Pa.; 1,021; Sec., Hoa 
Comfort. 1 
American Philosophical Association (1900), 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn.; 914; Ci 
man, Cornelius Kruse. : 

American Philosophical Society (1743), 1045 
5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 494 Ameri 
foreign; Exec. Officer, Dr. Luther P. Hisenhar 

American Physical Society (1899), Colun 
University, New York 27, N. Y.; 6,500; Sec.; 
K. Darrow. 
American Physiotherapy Association (1921), . 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 3,647; Exec. * 
Mildred Elson. J 
American Planning and Civic Association 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

American Political Science Association as 
1822 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill.; 3,600; § 
Treas., Cr. Kenneth Colegrove. 

American Power Boat Association (1903), 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 1506 ii 
vidual racing members, 250 Yacht Club me m0 
with membership of 150, 000; Exec. Sec., Will 
K. Anderson. > | 

American Prison Association (1870), 135 _ 

; 1,200; Gen. Sec., #4 


15th St., New York 3, 
Cass. 

American Psychiatric papocd sere eat 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 

Exec. Assistant, Austin M. Davies, Rm. 

American Psychological Association (1889), 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, DB. 
5,090; Sec., Dael Wolfle. 

American Public Health Association (1872); | 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 11,000; Exec. 
Dr. Reginald M. bee i 

American Public Welfare Association (1930), 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 3,517; Dir., Hoy 
L. Russell, 

American Radio Relay League (1914), 381 
Road, West Hartford, Conn.; 55,000; Sec., Kemnri! 


B. Warner. ' 
American Railway Engineering Associa 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, i 


(1899), 
2,276; Sec., W. S. Lacher. 
American Road Builders writ greece (1902), 
F Street, N.W., Washington 4 ; address ¢ 
munications to the Bnuinesy oteeaee: 
American Rocket Society (1930), 29 West_ 
“ae Hey! York 18, N. Y.; 1,000; Office Sec., & 
ade N 
American Rose Societ; 1899), P 
gree ees ge ,000; % a ee oe Fal 
merican-Scandinavian Foundation 1911) 
East 64th St., New York 21, ; 4, f are: 
Board of Trustees, Lithgow ‘onbonae. 
American Sceni¢ and Historic Preservation 
ciety (1895), Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & N 
Sts, New York 5 N, J Yh 2008 Seas 
Osborn. 
American Schools for the Deaf, Conference 


- 


L alied hha 


lives of (1867), 242 So. Market St., Frederick, 
ddress communications to the chairman of 
itive committee. 
pect St, New Haven Ii Conn, 400; Oates 
TOS fe aven 11, Conn.; : 
try, G. R. Walton. <i 
ican Seamen’s Friend Society (1828), 175 
Ae New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., R. H. 
3 : 
Herican Shore & Beach P i - 
Beiose ac reservation Associa 
fg 


-] 


), 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.; 100; 
‘Treas., Peter J. Gannon. 
can Social Hygiene Association (1914 


), 
404—1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
communications to the executive director. 
rican Society for the Hard of Hearing (1919; 
Changed June 16, 1946, to the American | 
fing Society). | 
Tican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Ly als (1866), 50 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
@e-; 6,362; Exec. Vice-Pres., Sydney H. Coleman. 
merican Society of Agricultural Engineers 
; 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich.; 1,987; | 
-Treas., Raymond Olney. 
american Society of Agronomy (1907), Agricul- 
Experiment Station, Morgantown, W. ; 
See., G. G. Pohlman. 
rican Society of Biological Chemists (1906), 
ureau of Agriculture, Chemistry and Engin- 
Washington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. Arnold Balls. 
merican Seciety of Civil Engineers (1852), 33 
s& 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; address com-~- 
tions to the executive officer. 
ican Society of Composers, Authors & 
pishers (1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
28, N. Y.; 2,185; President, Deems Taylor; 
4} George W. Meyer. : 
: ican Society of Heating and Yentilating 
rs (1895), 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
a5, 0,767; Sec., A. V. Hutchinson. 3 
waerican Society of Landscape Architects (1899), 
fark St., Boston 8, Mass.; address communica- 
to the corresponding secretary. 
ican Society of Mamalogists (1919); 1,050; 
Dr. Remington Kellogg, S. National 
eum, Washington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. Emmet T. 
er, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
erican Society of Mechanical Engineers (1880), 
West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 21,939; 
Clarence E. Davies. 
lerican Society of Naturalists (April 10, 1883); 
®res., Dr. K. S. Lashely, Yerkes Laboratories 
mate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.; Sec., Dr. 
S. Stone, Dept. of Zoology, University of 
Austin 12, Texas. 
prican Society of Naval Engineers (1883), 
Department, Bureau of Ships, Washington 
. C.; Sec.-Treas., Capt. F. W. Walton, USN. 
ican Society of Planning Officials (1935), 
East 60th St., New York 18, N. Y.; address 
funications to the executive director. | 
ican Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
4), 40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; ad- 
communications to the secretary., 
can Society of the French Legion of Honor 
), 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., 
Downing. : 
rican Society of Tool Engineers (1932), 1666 
cott Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 18,000; Exec. 
Hatry E. Conrad. 4 
lerican Society of Zoologists (1903); 1,100; 
Dr. L. V. Domm, Whitman Laboratory of 
mental Zoology, University of Chicago, Chi- 
i Ep -* 


ican Sociological Society (1905), Northwest- 
iversity, Evanston, Ill.; 1,800; Sec., Ernest 
wrer. 

can Standards Association (1918), 70 East 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; nat’l trade, 


Va. 


can Statistical Association (1839), 1603— 
reet, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 4,226; Sec., 
r S. Kellogg. 

ierican Sunbathing Association (1932), Mays 
ng, N. J.; Sec., Ilsley Boone. 
verican Surgical Association (1880); 250; Sec., 
eld M. Firor, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
5 


Md. 
erican Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
& Pattison Aves., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; 900; 
Miss Jean R. Norton, . 
erican Title Association (1907), 3608 Guardian 
, Detroit 26, Mich.; address communications 
secretary. 
. can Transit Association (1882), 292 Madi- 
‘Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 698; Exec. Man., 
. Hecker; Gen. Sec., Arthur W. Baker. __ 
can Trucking Association (1933), 1424 Six- 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; address 
ications to the secretary. 
can Turf Association (1927); Pres., Col. 
Winn, 325 Drake Hotel, Chicago, is pees 
McMeekin, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 
an Turners (1848), 8735 East Jefferson 
Detroit 14, Mich. 
“ee 
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American Unitarian Youth (1896), 25 Beacon 
Boston 8, Mass.: 10,000; Sec., Mary Taylor 

Amefican Veterans Committee (June, 1946) 
1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥.; 102,000; Nat'l 
Field — ee hea C. Dancer. ‘ 

American Veterans of World War IIT (AMVETS 
(December 1945, at Kansas City, Mo.), 724 dee 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D. G.; 155,000; Nat’l 
a oo Dir., reane P. Solada. : 

erican Veterinary Medical Association (1863), 

600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Til: (9.300: 
Exec. Sec., Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh. 

2 eri ay een Association (1925), 1010 
fé., Washington 5, D. C.; ; 

Seer, Se ee g 5 C.; 22,992; Exec. 

merican War Mothers (1917), 1240 Pennsylvania 

St., Denver 3, Colo.; questionnaire unanswered, 

American Water Works Association (1881), 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y.; 6,534; Sec. Harry 
sie toi re ; 

American Wildfire Foundation (1935), 822 In- 
Yestment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., CG. R. 
ey pat pees 

American Woman’s Association (1922), 111 Eas 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; pre Miss Hlizabeth 
Kelley. 

American Youth Hostels _ (1934), Northfield, 
Mass.; 15,317; Exec. Dir., Monroe W. Smith, 123 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; Co.-Dir., Mrs. 
Isabel Smith, Northfield, Mass. 

Ancient Mystic Order of Samaritans (1927), 


| Geneva, Ohio; 5,124; Sec., Clinton E. Jolly. 


Ancient Order of Hibernians (May 4, 1836), 103 
Autumn Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y.; 110,467; Sec., 
Thomas Rogers. 

Angling and Casting Clubs (see National Ass’n 
of Angling and Casting Clubs). 

__Anti-Profanity League (1902), Ware, Mass.; 
55,000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 

Anti-Saloon League of America (1895), 131 B 
Street, S.E., Washington 3, D. C.; Gen. Supt., 
George W. Crabbe. 

Anti-Saloon League of New York (1905; name 
changed to Temperance Federation of New York 
in February, 1947). 

Aquarium Society, The (1892), American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park West and 80th 
St., New York, N. Y.; 107; address communications 
to the secretary. 

Arab American 
American Affairs). 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), An- 
dover Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass.; 1,500; Sec., Stephen B. Luce. 

Arkwright Club of the City of New York (1893), 
40 Worth St., New York, N. Y.; address communi- 
eations to the secretary. 

Army Air Forces Aid Society (Mar. 9, 1942), 
Washington 25, D. C.; 110,000; Dir., Maj. Gen. 
Howard C. Davidson (Ret.);’Sec., Brig. Gen. 
A. E. Jones (Ret.), both 3C-241, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Army & Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States (April 23, 1890); 316 Court House, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa.; 1,750; Nat’l Adjt., Lt. Ben. Prager. 

Army and Navy Unien, U.S.A. (1886), 
Tennessee Ave., Atlantic City, N. J.; 100,000; 
Sec., Harry W. Garber. A 

Army of the Philippines, National Society (Aug. 
13, 1900 at Denver, Colo.), 42 The Colchester, 1470 
Beacon St., Brockline 46, Mass.; 4,643; Nat’l Adjt., 
Joseph S. Wood. 

Army Ordnance Association (1919), 705 Mills 
Bldg,. Washington 6, D. C.; 39,138; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Col. L. A. Codd. 

Art Students’ League of New York (1875), 215 
West 57th St., New York 19, N, Y¥.; 3,200; Dir., 
Stewart Klonis. 

Associated Actors and Artistes of America (1919), 
45 West 47th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 40,000; 
Int'l Pres., Paul Dullzell. : 

Associated Credit Bureaus of New York State 
(1935), 212 Rogers Bldg., 21 Bay St., Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; 50; Sec., Alice M. Sinnott. 

Associated Press, The (1848), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; over 2,600 newspapers 
and radio stations the world over; Exec. Dir. & 
Gen. Man., Kent Cooper; Sec., Lloyd Stratton. 

Association for Promotion of Study of Latin 
(1929), P. O. Box iG Elizabeth, N. J.; Exec. Sec., 
Lr. Albert E. Warsley. 

Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory (1915), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, 
D. C.; Dir., Carter G. Woodson. y 

‘Association of American Colleges (1915), 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. ©.; 635 
colleges and universities; Exec. Dir., Guy E. 
Snavely. F 

Association of American Colleges, Nat’l Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education (see Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education). 

Association of American Geographers (1904), 
Dept. of Geography, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill.; 275; Sec., Chauncey D: 


“Asgociation of American Rhodes Scholars (1907), 


Affairs (see Institute of Arab 


10 So. 


ei 


pypeork,- N.Y. 
. retary, 
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1,100: Sec., George E. Barnes, 6376 City Line, 
Philadelphia, Pa. , t 

cers ta reed of American Law Schools (1900), Law 
School, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
101 law schools; Sec.-Treas., John P, Dawson. 

Asseciation of American Physicans (1885), 225 
Active Members; Sec., Dr. Henry M. Thomas, Jr., 
1201 No. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Association of American Railroads. (1934), Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, HG 7 136 
system lines (railroads); Sec., G. M. Campbell. 

Association of Better Business Bureaus (1914), 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N._Y.; 
Bere ions in U. S. & Canada; Pres., Victor H. 
Nyborg. : : 

Association of Catholic Tradé Unionists (1937), 
226 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y.; 4,100; Exec. 
Sec.. Roger _K. Larkin. 

Association of Civic Service Clubs Executives 
(1930), 116 John St., New York, N. Y.; Nat’l Pres., 
James N. MacLean, Rm. 3112. ¥ 

Association of College Honor Societies (Oct. 2, 
1925), Sec.-Treas., Dean Robert W. Bishop, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes (1934): 162 member institutions; Sec., 
Li, S. Cozart, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, N. C. 

Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers (1928), 50 East 4ist St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; 125; Exec. Sec., A. B. Bowers, Rm. 82. 

ASsociation of Education Fraternities; Sec., 
Fred Schwengel, 606 Union Bank Bldg., Daven- 
port, Iowa. ; e 

Association of Education Sororities; Sec., Miss 
eeith Mansell, 161 Highland Ave., Highland Park, 

ich. 

_ Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univers- 
ities (1885); 1406 G Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C.; 53 institutions; Exec. Sec., Russell I. Thack- 

' rey, 6th floor, Suite B, as above. 

Association of Miltary Colleges and Schools of 
the United States (1916). 1308—19th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 51 institutions; Exec. Sec., 
L. Hugene Hedberg. 2 

Association of Miltary Surgeons of the United 
States (1891), Army Medical Museum, Washington 
25, D..C.; 7,500; Exec. Sec., Stuart E. Womeldorph. 

Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers (1920), 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
N. Y.; 601; Gen Man., Felix S. Towle, Suite 808. 

Association of Professional Ball Piayers of Amer- 
ica (1924), Rm. 401 Lissner Bldg., 524 So. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif.; 6,515; Sec., Win Clark. 

Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
(1870), 42 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
4,399; Librarian, Sidney B. Hill. 

Asseciation of the Junior Leagues of America 
(1921), Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 22, 
N. Y.; 46,500; Exec. Sec., Mrs. C. H. L. Pennock. 

Association’ of the Sons of Poland (1903), 665 
Newark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 18,100; Sec., 
Alexander Sudnik, Jr. 

Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History (1915), 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 
1, D. C.; 9,000; Dir., C. G. Woodson. 

Association on American Indian Affairs (1921), 48 
East 86th St., New York 28, N. Y.; 700; Sec., 
Alden, Stevens. 

Astor Battery, Veterans Association (1899), Nat'l 
Sec., George B. Geis, P. O. Box 631, Chicago, Ill. 

Audit Bureau of Circulation (1914), 165 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Tll.; address communica- 
tions to the managing director. 

Audubon Society (see National Audubon Society). 

Authors Guild (1920), 6 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Luise M. Sillcox. 

_Automobile Club of New York (1925), 28 East 
18th St., New York 21, N. Y.; 130,000; Sec., R. W. 
Crossley. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association (1913), 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. 2, Mich.; 35 corpora- 
tions; Man. Dir., George Romney. 

- Automobile Merchants Association of New York 
(1912), Park Central Hotel, New York 19, N. Y.; 
address communications to the general manager. 

Automotive Council for War Production (1942). 
Ee” organization, disbanded October 1, 

Avenue! of the Americas Association (1926 as 
Sixth Avenue Ass’n), 570 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 11, N. Y.; 500; Sec., D. S. MacDonald. 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of the Mexi- 
can War) (Oct, 13, 1847, at Mexico City, Mexico), 
2015 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 225: 
Sec., Conway B. Hunt. 

ers Club (1915), 120 Broadway, New. York, 

N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

Baptist Youth Fellowship (1941), Gen. Sec., Dr. 
Oliver Cummings, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa.; New York office: 21st floor, 152 Madison 


’ 


_ Avenue. 


Barnard Club (1894), 221 West 57th St., New 
-; address communications to the sec- 


Baseball Congress of America (see National Base- 
ball Congress of America). 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design (1916), 304 East 


44th St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 375; See,, KE 
K, Stowel E 


Belgian American Educational Fou 
(1920), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
104; Pres. & Sec., Perrin C. Galpin. 

Benevolent and Protective Order of © 
Nat’l Memorial Hdats. Bldg., 2750 Lake 
Chicago 14, Ill.; 900,000; Sec., J. E. Maste 

Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks,s 
Lodge No. 1 (1868), 161 West 93d St., New Yj 
N. Y.; 3,046; Sec., Augustus F. Groll. 

Better Business Bureaus (see Associa 
ter Business Bureaus). ow 
Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public He i 
of N. ¥. City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New ¥¥ 
N, Y.; Sec., Mrs. James Peter Mitchell. =} 

Bible Society, The (1915), P. O. Box 65, . 
1, Ill.; 2,000,000; World Exec. Dir., Mrs. 
Thacker Diehl. { 
Bibliographical Society of America (1904)) 
Box 397 Grand Central Annex, New York | 
Y.; 1,300; Permanent Secretary, Nelson W 
Combs. i 

Big Brother Movement (Oct. 1, 1909), 207 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 1,107 Big Broth 
Little Brothers; Gen. Sec., Joseph H.'McOoy.? 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society 
Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall and Nassau Siss 
York 5, N. Y.; 650; Vice-Pres., Gardner O 
Sec., Lyon Boston. 
Billiard Association of America (1941), &f 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; Sec., Helen K 
Birth Control Federation (see Planned Pa 
hood Federation of America). a] 

Blinded Veterans Association (March, 194 
Warren St., New York 7, N. Y.; 658; Exec 
Lloyd H. Greenwood; Exec. Sec., H. P. Adamy 
PP a waae Club (see January 12th ’88 B& 

ub). I 
Blizzard Men of 1888 (1929), 1377 Hollywoom 
Bronx 61, N. Y.; abt.. 800; Sec.-Treas., , 
Schneider. : 

Block Hall Club (1929), 23 South Willian 
New York, N. Y.; address communications | 
secretary. = | 

Blue and Gray Cradle Association (Septe 
1938), Box 94, Montgomery, Ala.; Gen. 
Champ Pickens. 

Blue Star Mothers of America (1942), | 
Bldg., Flint, Mich.; 550,000; questionnaire 
answered. 

B’nai B'rith (Oct. 13, 1843), 1003 K St. 
Washington 1, D. C.; 300,000; Dir., Irvin 
Lichtenstein; Sec., Maurice Bisgyer. - 

B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundations (1923), 212 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 167 univerity cams 
90,000 members; Nat’l Dir., Dr. A. L. Sachs 

B'nai B’rith Youth Organization (1924), 1) 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; questions 
unanswered. 7 

Board of Education of the Northern E& 
Convention (1912), 152 Madison Ave., New Yc 
N. Y.; 1,400,000; Exec. Sec., Luther Wesley § 

Board of International Missions of the Evat 
cal and Reformed Church (1941), 905 Sch: 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; address 
munications to the executive secretary. 

rd of Foreign Missions of the Ref 
Church in the United States (1838), 905 & 
Bldg., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Se 
A. V. Casselman. \ 
Botanical Society of America (1906), 7 
Dept., Columbia University, New York 2h, 
1,502; Sec., Dr. John S. Karling,. 5 

Bowling Proprietors Association of An 
(1932), 2108 Payne St., Cleveland 14, Ohiot — 
Sec., Eddie Linsz. | 
Boy Rangers of America (1913), 740 Lexi 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., J. Wil: 

Boy Scouts of America (Feb’y 8, 1910), 2 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,067,340 (total, 
1910, 13,883,639); Chief Scout Executive, Dr. } 
K. Fretwell. : 

_Boy Scouts of America, Greater New York 
cils (1922), 120 West 42d St., New York 18, 
72,000; Secretary and Scout Executive, 

Boys’ Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth 
New York 16, N. Y.; 287 Clubs with 275,00 
members; Exec. Dir., David W. Armstrong. | 

Bridge (Contract) League (see American 
tract Bridge League). 

Brith Abraham, Independent Order (see | 
pendent Order Brith Abraham). s4 

Broadcasters (see National Ass’n of B 
bia ioe “ 

roadway Association (1911), Fisk Bldg., BE 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1.0003 
Dir., Henry G. Fargel. : 

Bronx Board of Trade (1894), 349 East 149t] 
Bronx 51, N. ¥.; 1,925; Exec. Sec., Will: 
er ae fh 

ronx mber of Commerce (1914), 
161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; 1,200; wu 7g 
E. Gannon. 5 

Bronx County Bar Association (1902), 851 

Gece ae Bronx 51, N. Y.; 600; Sec., H 
en. 6 


tion « 
i 


—_——s. 


Club (1903), 111 East 54th St., New York, 

ess communications to the secretary. 

ings Institution, The (1927), 722 Jackson 
W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Elizabeth 


n Bar Association (1889), 123 Remsen St., 

, N. Y.; 1,024; Sec., K. Frederick Gross. 
yn Chamber of Commerce (1918), 26 Court 
oklyn 2, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., Howard E. 
Director of Public Relations, Frederich 


: 
klyn Church and Mission Federation (Aug. 
9), 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; 3,500; 
. Sec., Dr. J. Henry Carpenter. 
yalyn Engineers Club (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
nh, N. Y¥.; address commnications to the 


m. Meteorological Society (1944), Sec., Ed- 
smallman, 527 Eleventh St., Brooklyn 15, 


erhood of America (1847), 2410 Frankfort 
Philadelphia 25, Pa.; address communications 
é secretary. 
Ing and Loan League, U. S. (name changed 
d States Savings and Loan League). 
iiding Trades Employers’ Ass’n of the City 
few York (1903), 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 
f=; 1,000; Sec., William G. Wheeler. 

© Hill Monument Association (1823), 9 
on Place, Boston 8, Mass.; 400; Sec., Wil- 
Jatroll Hill. 
ess and Professional Women’s Clubs (see 
Federation of Business and Professional 
S Clubs). 
a Club of New York (1884), 121 West,68th 
York 14, N. Y.; 250; Sec., Walter Ruther- 


Fire Girls (1910), 16 East 48th St., New 
» N. ¥.; 360,000; Nat’l Dir., Miss Martha 
m; Director of Public Relations Elizabeth M. 


Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
mut St., Philadeiphia 6, Pa.; 550; Exec. Sec., 
d W. Elkinton. 

olic Actors Guild of America (1914), Hotel 
roadway, at 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
xec. Sec., George W. Buck; Sec., Dolores 


1a: 
ti} 


ic Alumnae (see International Federation 
holic Alumnae) 

ic Benevolent Legion (1881), 186 Remsen 
oklyn 2, N. Y.; 2,360; Sup. Sec., Cornelius 


Charities (see National Conference of 
Charities). 

Dlic Club (1871), The Waldorf-Astoria, Park 

50th St., New York, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., 
J. Harnisch. 

Hospital Association (1915), 1402 South 

‘Blyd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; address communi- 

to the executive secretary. 

lic Knights of America (1877), 4 No. 8th 

St. Louis 1, Mo.; address communications to 

upreme secretary. ; 

ic Men (see National Council of Catholic 


olic ‘Rural Life Conference (see National 
Rural Life Conference). 

ic Trade Unionists (see Association of 
Trade Unionists). 

ic War Veterans (1935), 350 Fifth Ave., 
k 1, N.-Y.; questionnaires unanswered. 


ic Welfare Conference (see National 
Welfare Conference). 
Women (see National Council of 


Women). 
lic Writers Guild of America (1919), 128 
St., New York 23, N. Y.; 0; Sec., 
leanor M. Tucker. 
lic Youth Organization of the Archdiocese 
York (1936), 35 East 51st St., New York 22, 
80,000; address communications to the 
san Director. 
sh Club, 14 East 62d St., New York, N. 
ress communications to the _ secretary. 
Motor Freight Association (1930), 29 East 
St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 300 motor carrier and 
iation members; Chmn. and Gen. Man., 
G. Moore. ' Z 
Office for Eastern Intercollegiate Athlet- 
ne changed to Eastern College Athletic 


ce). 
1 States Motor Freight Bureau (1936), 29 
on St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 700; Chmn. and 
; Chester G. Moore. 

7 West 43rd St., 


kK 18, N. Y.; 1,566; Sec., Henry Allen 


“Association (1847), 


er of Commerce of the Borough of Queens 
, 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 

ENS. ores eng communications to the 
vice-president. 
er of Gomutierce of the State of New York 
1768),.65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y.; 
ec. Sec., B. Colwell Davis, dr.; Librarian, 


“of Commerce of the United States of 
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B. Gu) Chambers cf Commer eey tea ee 
Bate Miree, Vice eae re png comporations, “tiie 
Cnn a Association (see Tie TRG 
qi ea sieg eee and Scientific Circle ran 
Colonnade Bldg., Chautauqua, N. Y.7 1,300; Exec, 
52 “Bast 41st St., New 


Sec., Helen L. Maynard. 
imag git bas (1898), 

or »N. Y.; 2,241; See., Li ny 
Chief Clerk, A. G. Kronsbein. ort eas 

Chesapeake Bay Fishing Fair Association (1936), 
Preston, Md.; 572; Sec., Max Chambers. 

Chicago Crime Commission (January 1919), 79 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill; 140; Operating 
Director, Virgil W. Peterson. * 

Chicago Stock Exchange (1882), 120 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 294; Sec., Carl E. Ogren. 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club (1907), 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; open to public, no 
closed membership; Sec., Clara E. Randall, Room 
1824, as above. (Meets in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 


| every Sunday night, October through May. The 


Club is nonsectarian. It maintains a service of 
Christian inspiration and fellowship, and aims to | 
promote moral and religious welfare). 

Child Conservation League of America (1914), 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Gen. Sec., 
Mrs. Erma V. Howard. . 

Child Education Foundation, 535 East 84th St., 
New York, N. ¥.; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Child Study Association of America (1888), 221 . 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 7,500; Die, 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 

Child Welfare League of America (1920), 130 
East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 220; ec, Wins 
Howard W. Hopkirk. 

Children of the American Revolution, National 
Society (April 5, 1895), D.A.R. Adm. Bldg., 1720 
D. Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; ,856; 
Nat'l Corr. Sec., Mrs. William Morrill Parker. 

Children’s Aid Society (1853), 105 East 22d St.,. 
Ney Sore 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir. and Sec., Arthur 

uck. ' 

China Society of America (1913), 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 500; Exec. Sec., Mrs: 
Frank L. Hough. 

Chinese Women’s Association (1932), 309 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 350; Sec., Mrs. Ching- 
min Wang. 

Chorus Equity Association of America (1919), 701 
Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,123; Exec: 
Sec., Ruth Richmond. 

Christian Endeavor (see International Society of 
Christian Endeavor). 

Christian Endeavor Union (see World's Christian 
Endeavor Union). 

Church Peace Union (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y.; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Church-Related Colleges, National Conference of 
(see Association of American Colleges). 

Circus Fans Association of America (1926); 745; 
Pres., Dr. H. H. Conley, 3 So. Prospect Ave., Park 
Ridge, Ill.; Sec., Gil Conlinn, 71 Allendate Road, 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

Circus Saints and Sinners Club of America (see 
Dexter Fellows Tent). 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 East 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir., Henry J. Amy. 

Citizens Union of the City of New York (1897), 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. : 

City Athletic Club (1908), 48 and 50 West 54th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 768; Manager, Edward E. 
Anger, : 

City Club of New York (1892), 45 Park Ave.,, New 
York 16, N. Y.; Office Sec., Jane Van Btt 
ciy Mt Baan. a iation) 

y Managers Association), J 

Civil Liberties Union (see American Civil Liber- 
ties Union). 4 

Civic Service Clubs Executives (see Association 
of Civic Service Clubs Executives). . 

Civitan International (1920), 1525 Comer Bldg., 
Birmingham 3, Ala.; 12,000; Sec., Rudolph T. Hub- 
bard. 

Clearing House Association (see New York Clear- 
ing House Association). 

Coffee and Sugar Exchange (see New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange). ¥ i, 

College pa teniae and Societies (see National 
Conference on). 

College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 242 
Chambers St., Princeton, N. J.; 69 colleges, 14 asso- 
ciations; Dir., Henry Chauncey; Sec., William Ww. 


Turnbull. 
College Physical Education Association. Pres., 
Carl 7 Nordly, Dept. of Physical Education 


and Athletics, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 


Collegiate Athletic Association (see National Col- 


iate Athletic Association). 
ee erential Dames of America, National Society 


en. ; 
Association (see International — 


=) tant preg, 


~ aga), 


- St. 
“munications te the secretary. 


xe, Congress of Industrial Organizations (1935) 


, Augustine, 
/ year), ~ 


~ (1928), 
261 federations and chests in the U. S.; Dir.) 


_ Chief Clerk, Ruth Ryan. 


37u 
(4891), Dumbarton House, 2715 Q St., Washington 
Soller 12,434; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Kenneth C. M. 
Sills. 


Colonial Dames of America (May 23, 1890), 421 
Bast Gist St., New York 21, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Sec., 
Ellen Johnson; Corr. Sec., Mrs. John B. Trevor. 

Colonial Wars, General Society of (1893), P. O. 
Box 396, Rosemont, Pa.; Sec,, Branton H. Hender- 
son, 

Colony Ciub (1903), 564 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

Columbian Order (see Society of Tammany). 

Commerce and Industry Association of New York 
(1897, as Merchants’ Association); 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., Thomas Jefferson 
Miley. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
West Monroe.St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 3,700; Exec. Sec., 
Curtis W. Post. : 

Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
the Association of American Colleges, National 
(1934, as Nat’l Conference of Church-Related Col- 
legés), 736 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 448 church-related colleges; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Gould Wickey. : 

Committee for Republican Integrity (1937), 2211 
Broadway, New York 24, N. Y.; 100; Chairman, 
Lambert Fairchild. 

' Common Council for American Unity (1921), 20 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. 
Dir., Read Lewis. 

Community Chests and Councils (1918), 155 East 

44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 610; Exec. -Dir., 


~ Ralph H. Blanchard; Bus, Man., G. A, DeVine. 


mmunity Councils of the City of New York 
111 Broadway, New York, N.- Y.; Pres., 
Frank P. Beal. 

Community Service Society of New York (1939) 


' (formerly N. Y. Ass’n for Improving the Condi- 


tion of the Poor, 1843; N. Y. Charity Organization 
Society, 1882), 105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. 
W¥.; Gen. Dir., Stanley P. Davies. 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), 
125 Park Ave., Néw. York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Man., 


~- Henry D. Sayer. 


Confederated Unions of America (1942), 809 Eye 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; address com- 


+ Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf (1868), 242 So. Market St., Frederick, 
pees $0; Chmn., Exec. Committee, Ignatius Bjor- 
ee 

, 718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 6,- 


280,000; Pres., Philip Murray; Sec.-Treas., James 


arey. 
Conference of Presidents of Negro Land Grant 


_@oeileges (1910); 22 Presidents; Pres., L. H. Foster, 


Virginia State College, Fetersburg, Va.; Sec., R. B. 
Atwood, Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. 

__ Congress of Parents and Teachers (see National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers}. 

Consuiting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
(see Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers). 

Contract Bridge League 
Bridge League). 

Controllers Institute of America (1931), 1 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.;:2,971; Man... Dir., 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
(1850). Florida.School for the Deaf and’ Blind, St. 
Florida. (No information received this. 


Co-Operative Club International (1912), 207 
Ee President, Kansas City, Mo.; Sec., Henry C. 

epper. 

Uoonéeative League of the U. 8, A. (1916), 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 11 regional asso- 
ciations; Exec. Sec., H. Jerry Voorhis. 

Cornell Club of New York (1889), 107 East 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec., John P. Nell. 

Cosmopolitan Club (1909), 122 East 66th St.. 
New York, N. Y.; address communications to the 


_ Arthur R. Tucker. 


secretary. 


Cotton Council of America (see National Cotton 


- Coincil of America). 


Cotton Exchange (see New York Cotton Ex- 
change). 
Council of Church Boards of Education (1911; 


_ see National Protestant Council on Higher Educa- 


tion). R 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
165 West 46th Stl, New York 19, N. bar 


A Soanci of Slate c 
‘ouncil o: overnments (1925), 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago. 37, Ill.; address communications 


_ to the executive director. 


Cowboys’ Turtle Association (see W- 
boys Association) i ; Oo aes 


Credit Union National Association (1934), P. O. 
Box 431, Madison 1, Wis.; 7,500 credit unions with 
2,430,000 members; Man. Dir., Thomas W. Doig; 


Crime Detection Laboratory of New Jersey (1934), 
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(see American Contract 


if 


245 Morris Ne se N. J.; addr 
munications to the secretary. ’ 
Crippled Children and Adults (see Nati 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults). 
Curb Exchange (see New York Curb Exch 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso 
(1919), 11 West 42d St., New York 18, N. ¥' 
. K. Rodenhurst. 


East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,400; See. 


By. : 
Daughters of America, National Council 
Box 296 Bexley Branch, Columbus 9, Ohio; 1 
Nat’l Council Secretary, Mrs. Susie Woods. . 

Daughters of Colonial Wars, National S& 
(April 18, 1932), 927 Hinman Ave., a 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. William C. Fox. 

Daughters of Isabella, National Circle (1897 
Whitney Ave., New Haven 11, Conn.; Navwvl/ 
Miss Mary F. Riley. 4 } 

Daughters of 1812, National Society () 
Library and Museum, 1461 Rhode Island 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; business office ad! 
1020 South 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of Am 
National Society (1898), 1828 Eye St., N.W., W 
ington 6, D. C.; address communications t) 
recording secretary. 

Daughters of Ohio Society in New Yo 
Ohio Scciety of New York). 

Daughters of the American Colonists, Naw 
Society (1921), 2494 Peachtree Road N. E., At 
Ga.; address communications to the presidens 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Nat 
Society of (1890), 1720 D' St., N.W., Washingt 
D. C.; address communications to the corres) 
ing secretary. 

Daughters of the British Empire in the U. . 
A., National Society (1920), Nat’l Corr. Sec... 
ie Chapple, 2727 Northeast 12th Ave., Po 
12, Ore. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894), 300; 
Mrs. Thomas Turner Cooke, 71 Macculluch 
Morristown, N. J. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the RB 
U.S.A. (1827), 600 West 162d St., New York, Ne 
address communications to the president gene 

Daughters of The King (1885), 150 Fifth 
New York 11, N. Y.; 5,000 senior, and 500 j 
members; Office Secretary, Miss Alice K. Re 
Rm. 401. , 

Daughters of the Revolution, National Sa 
(Aug. 20, 1891), 55 West 42d St., New York 
Y.; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Edward S. Crosby. me 

Daughters of the Union, 1861-1865, Nat} 
Society (1912), Pennsylvania Hotel, Seventh } 
at 33d St., New York 1, N. Y.; 1,000; Sea, | 
Margaret E. Field. | 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil 
1861-1865 (May 30, 1885), 1326—18th St., 
Washington 6, D. C.; 30,000; Nat’l. Treas.- 
Miss Grace Hurd. | 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil 
1861-1865, “Department of Illinois (May 3, 1 
209 West Vine St., Champaign, Ill.; 1,913; | 
Virginia Stilwell. q 

Detroit Bureau of Governmental Rese 
(1916), 153 East Elizabeth St., Detroit 1 
Dir. and Sec., Loren B. Miller. >| 

Dexter Fellows Tent of the Circus Saints 
See omy of America (1935), 192 Front St 

ork 7, N. 


. 


a 


Y.; 801; Exec. Sec., Herbert E. Wa 


ey. 
Disabled American Veterans (early in 1920 
Cincinnati, Ohio; chartered by Congress, 1% 
1423 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio; 130 
Nat’l Adjt., Vivian D- Corbly. f ; 
Downtown Athletic Club of New York 
(1930), 19 West St., New York 4, N. Y¥.; 3 
Exec. Sec., Grant E. Scott. 8 
Druids (see United Ancient Order of Druid 
Ducks Unlimited (Jan. 29, 1937), 342 Mi 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 50,000; Sec., 
O'Donnell. 
Duodecimal Society of America (1944), 20 € 
ae Epes, Staten Island 4, N. Y.; Sec,, Ralp! 
eard. 
Eagles, Fraternal Order of (see Fraternal 
of Eagles). ; 
East End Surf Fishing Club (1931), Box 
Riverhead, N. Y.; 512; Sec., Everett A. Brows 
East Tennessee Historical Society (1925), 
son McGhee Library, Knoxville 93, Tenn.; 
Sec., Martha L. Ellison. 5 < 
Eastern College Athletic Conference (1938), | 
more Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; address comm 
cations to the executive director. a 
Econometric Society (1930), University of 
cago, Chicago 34, Ill.; 774: Sec., Alfred Cowles 
Edison Electric Institute (1933), 420 Lex 
Ave., New York 17, N.,Y¥.; 200 companies; ad 
communications to the managing director. 
Edison Pioneers (Jan. 24, 1918), 40 West 
St.. New York 18, N..Y.; Sec... Eugene C. Reed 
above, or 51 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. ¢ 
Education Association (see National Educ 
Association). —. 


~ 


| 
} 


+ be 


tional oes Association of a cae th 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 240 
onal magazines: Mw Elizabeth” ‘Mat- 


Division Association (1919), 28 East 39th 
~New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Manuel 
man. 

ctrochemical Society (Apr. 2, 1902), 235 ee 
1 St., fe Te 25, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., Dr. R. 


Sec., 


N. Y¥. Lodge No. 1 (see Benevolent and 
ctive Order of Elks). 

eering Foundation (1914), 29 West 39th St., 
| York 18, N. ¥.; 16; Chmn. of Board, A. B. 
wel; Sec., John H. R! Arms. 

S h-Speaking Union (1920), 19 East 54th St., 
‘York 22, N. Y.; 15,000; Gen. Sec., Mrs. W. 
ry France. 

opal Actors’ Guild of America (1923), 1 
"29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 750; Vice-Pres. 
nd Warden, Rev. Randolph Ray D.D.; Exec. Sec., 
ws. Helen Stewart Moore. 


Epworth League of the M. E. Church (1880), 740 
Mish St., Chicago, Ill.; address communications 
the secretary. 
hanasia Society of America (1938), 139 East 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 450; Exec. Vice 
ee Robertson Jones; Office Sec., Gertrude 
ar 
cp rs Club (1905), 10 West 72d St., New 


bs 23, Y.; 750; Sec., Dr. Erich M. Schiaikjer. 
Family Moreisction League of USA (1935), 
Bward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif.; 
, Peter Hansen. 
mily Service Association of America (1911). 
Hast 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 239 member 
Acies; Office Manager, Esther Solganick. 
mmer Cooperatives (See National Council of 
rmer Cooperatives). 
mers’ Museum, The (opened July 4, ) 
erstown, N. Y.; Dir., Louis C. Jones; Busi- 


» New York 6, N. 
Bar ee (1920), 
+, Washington 1, D. C.; 
por. Bicknell. ’ 
leral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
a (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
. Y-) 25 communions with 27,749, 967 membership: 
. Sec., Rev. Samuel McCrea Cayert. 
sderal Grand Jurors Association for the Eastern 
t of. ge York (1927), 701 Federal Bldg., 
a 1, N. Y.; address communications to the 


'F al Grand Jury Association for the Southern 
ict . New, York (1927), 101 Park Ave., New 
Lai RS SES Exec. Sec., R.-M. St. Clair, Rm. 


ion of French Alliances in the United 
S and gears (1902), 22 East 60th St., New 
129, Chmn., Richard J. Cronan; Sec., 
jonn Yaittnew. 
deration of the Handicapped (1935), 241 West 
New York 11, N. Y.; 456; Gen. Man. 
nilian P. Brandeis; Sec., Emily T. Burr. 
sderation of Jewish Philanthropies of ‘igs 4 York 
7), 71 West cae New York 19, N. Y.; 78,- 
e Sec. Benjamin 
pee cent m (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
‘York 1, N. Y.; 1,000; ‘Exec: Vice Pres., William 
Sec., Thomas W. Hughes 
A Federation of 2 ll York (1895), 115 
40th St., New York 16, 102; Sec., Henry 
ttenberé 
F e Fighters (see International Ass’n of Fire 


s Officers Association (seeé Uniformed Fire 
tio: 

cere a ereiret ion (see Uniformed Firemen’s 

iation 

; " Reis Association (1926), 878 First Ave., 
ror 22, N. Y.; 600; Sec., Stanley M. Rabadan. 

st Avenue Boys (May 20, pean) Webster Hall, 

ast lith St., New York 3 W. ¥.3, 100;, Sec., 
F. Turnier, 442 East 56th’ St., New York 22, 


Day Association (see American Flag Day 

ation) 

rescent Lighting Association (1942), 14 

a St., New are No Y.+168 companies; 
 Dir., Eugene S est. 

’ Chamber of Commerce (1938), baits 

& “Ble ” Sagi pal N. 218; 


a © 5 .sxec, Sec., 


41-25 Main St., Flushing, 


ace 
rds. Sec., Frank gent. 


‘Dir., August Kupka; 


Writers Sr Evaro of America rane, €/0 


Ave. 
an is; adress communications 


720 | 
433; Exec. | 


1942), | 
office and Scores, Paul S. Kerr, 149 Broad- | 
416 Fifth St., | 
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cin ae ae York 22, N. ¥.; 30,000; Sec., Helen M. 
Foreied Press Ae ee (1917), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York au , ag - = 
nard Mush — ; 150; Sec.-Treas, » Ber 
erty and Eight, The ets Hat North Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Chef de Chemin, 
Guy Land; address Cominanioaeaae to the secre- 
42nd Street Property Qwners and Merchants 
Association (1919), 50 East 42d St., New York 17, 
N. Y.: address communications to the secretary. 
Founders and Patriots of America (see Order of 
the Founders and Patriots of America). 
ranklin Institute, The (Mar. 3, 1824), Benj. 
Franklin Pkwy. and 20th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
5,550; Exec. Vice Pres. and Dir., Dr. Henry Butler 


Allen. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, Grand Aerie (Feb’ 6, 
1898), 1010 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6. ‘lo. "] 
1,062, ‘000; address communications to the secretary. 

Free and Accepted Masons, Grand Lodge, State 


of New York (1781), Masonic Hall, 71 West 23d 


St., New York 10, N. Y.; 271,905; Grand Secre- 
tary, George R. Irving. 

Free Sons of Israel, The (Jan. 18, 1849), 257 
West 93d St., New York 25, . Y.; 10,340; Grand 
Sec., Max Ogust. 

Free Synesugue, The (1907), 40-West 68th St., 
New York 23, Y.; 780; Sec., Rabbi J. X. Cohen. 


French Ailiasocs in the U.S. and Canada (see 
Federation of French Alliances). : 

French Chamber of Commerce of_ a re Ss. 
(1896), 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. 
dress communications to the secretary. 

French Institute in the United States (1911), 
22 East 60th St., New York 22, Ns Xs ab Dir 
Pierre Bédard. 

French Legion of Honor (see American Society 
of the French Legion of Honor) 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick (see Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick). 

Friends General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 18,598; Sec., J. Barnard 
Walton. 

Friends of de Grasse (see Society of the Friends 
of de Grasse). 

Friends of the Public Schools of America (1937), > 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; but address. 
correspondence to Maj. Gen. Amos A. Fries, 702 
eg Bldg., 15th and G Sts., N.W., Washington 
5,._D. 

Frozen Food Locker Association (see National 
Frozen Food Locker Association). 

Future Farmers of America (1928), U. S. Office of 

Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 225,000; Exec. 


Sec., A. W. Tenney; Dir. Public Relations and 
Information, John J. Farrar. 

Gas ppliance- acturers facie 
ae East 42d St., New York 17, 3 499; 
Man. H. Leigh Whitelaw. 

Tsing logical Institute of America (1931), 541 
South Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 200; 


Exec. Dir., Robert M. Shipley. 

General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women (1890), 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass.; address communications to the aa: 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs eee 
1734 N Street, N. a Washington 6, D. C.; 3,00 
000; Exec. Sec., Thalia S. Woods. 

General Pulaski piped <5 Committee (1937), 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 50,000; address 
communications to the secretary. 

General Society of Mayflower Descendants (Feb. 
1, 1897) ; Mayflower Society House, Plymouth, 
Mass.; 6,500; Sec., Walter Lester Glenney. 

German Society’ of the City of Nowe York (1784), 
if Beta Fo gt New York 3, N. 400; Man., 
Albert Bosser 

General Society of the War of 1812 robe 44t 
Lexington Ave., Gara bhi 17, N. Y.; address com 
munications to the secreta 

Geological Society of pete (1888), 419 West 
117th St., New York 27, N. Y.; 1,050; Sec., H. R. 
Aldrich. 

German Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh (1892), 
1505 Carson ree fetch Pa.; address com- 
munications to the secretar 

German Press Club of New York (1888), 22 No. 
William St., New York 8, N. Y¥.; 50; Sec., Mi 

rete Neubeiser } 
ices, a Bihsh a3 a Sune St... 

4; 20 Sec., . Dew: 
Creare tO Council of Greater New York ee 
133 East 62d_St., je ee ee Y.; 42,648; 
tropolitan Dir., Miss Eleano 
Sa toute (1912), 155 East 44th St., New york : 
17, N. Y.; 1,189,000; "Sec., Mrs. Dudley H. Mills. 

Golden’ Rule Foundation (4929), 60 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y.;- 20,000; Sec., John F. Tenney. 

Good Templars, international feo (see Inter- 

rder of Good Templars). 
seh serene Research (1938), 180 State St., 
Albany 6, N. Y.; Exec. Vice-Pres., Abbett Pulliam. 

Governmen ental Rese: iati ba Beers 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Palas York 20, N. Y.; 400; Sec., 
G. Gordon Tegnell. 


ee 
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Governors Conference (1908), 1313 East 60th St., 

Chicago 37, Ill.; address communications to the 
' secretary. i ; 

Grand Army of the Republic (April 6, 1886), 
Sec., Katherine R. A. Flood, 629 South ‘th St., 
Springfield, Ill. Woman’s Relief Corps (Auxiliary 
to the G. A. R®) (1883), Sec., Marcella F. Slagel, 
Springfield address. 

sGiaud Jury Association of New York County 
(1913), 320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Exec. 
Sec., Frances V. Langan. 

Grand Street Boys Association (Apr. 9, 1920), 
106 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,000; Sec., 
Max Bernstein. 

Great Neck Chamber of Commerce (Jan. 30, 
1947), Station Plaza, Great Neck, L.1., N. Y.; 200; 
Sec., John E. Gannon, 

Greater New York Federation of Churches 

" (1895), 71 West 23d St., New York 10, N. Y.; ad- 
dress communications to the general secretary. 

Greater New York Retail Furnishings and Dry 
Goods Association (1935), 152 West 42d St., New 
York 18, N. Y.; 950; Sec., Leon Grizer. 

Green Mountain Horse Association (1926), 708 
Service Bldg., Rutland, Vt.; 1,100; Sec., Miss Peggy 


Gage. 
Grollier Club (1884), 47 East 60th St., New York 
22,-N .} 482; Sec., Allen Evarts Foster;.Lib., 
George L. McKay. 
‘Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers (1926), 
Three Rivers, Mich.; 2,500; Grand Diapason, Chet 
Shafer, Box 13, as above. 5 
Gyro International (1912), 728 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5,000; Sec., E. L. Kagy. 
\ ssah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America (1912), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. 
Y.; 200,000 senior, 25,000 junior; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Jeannette N. Leibel. 
-__ Harmonie Club (1852), 4 East 60th St., New Yok, 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 
Harvard Club (1865), 27 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y.; address communications to the secre- 


tary. 

HGbtew Congregations (see Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations). 

Hebrew Educational Society of Brocklyn (1899), 
664 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 4, 2 
Exec, Dir., Rabbi Alter F. Landesman. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 

' (HAS) (1884), 425 Lafayette St., New York 3, N. 
Y.; 40,000; Sec., Isaac L. Asofsky. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (1936), 117 West 9th 

St., Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Founder-Sponsor, Paul 
_-H. Helms; Man.-Dir., W. R. Bill Schroeder. (Erect- 
ing own building at 8700 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 


- 34. Will be ready for occupancy early in 1948). 


ibernians (see Ancient Order of Hibernians). 

Holland Society of New York (1885), 90 West St., 
New York N. Y.; limited to 1,000; Exec. Sec., 

»Florence McAleer. . 

Holy Name Society (1909), 141 East 65th St., New 

» York 21, N. Y.; 3,000,000; Nat’l Dir., V. Rev. 

Harry C. Graham; Sec., Florence McIntyre. 

_ Home and School Library Association (1938), 

Central Bank Bldg, Lexington S-4, Ky.: Sec., 
Paul J. Hines, P. O. Box 896., Lexington, Ky. 

' Home Missions Council of North America (1908). 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; address 
communications to the secretary. 
 Horological Institute of America (1921), National 
‘Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. C.; 2,- 
300; Sec., Ralph E. Gould. 

Horseshoe Pitchers Association (see National 
Horseshoe Pitchers Ass’n of America). 

__ Ice Boat and Yacht Club (see North Shrewsbury 
Ice Boat and Yacht Club). 

Illuminating Engineering Society (1906), 51 
Madison Ave,, New York 10, N. Y¥.; 5,666; Exec. 
Sec., A. D. Hinckley, Rm. 2100. 

Immigrant Welfare, National Institute of (name 
changed to American Federation of International 
Institutes). 

Imperial Order of the Dragen (1900), (in Pek- 
ing, China, the winter of pect Ory 670; Grand 
Viceroy, Louis Gleeksman, 738 West 102d St., Los 

- Angeles 44, Calif. 

Improved Order of Red Men (1934), 1521 West 

_ Girard Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa.; 200,000; Great 

- Ohief of Records, Herbert F. Stetser. 

Independent Order Brith Abraham (1887), 
Seventh St., New York 3, N. Y.; 30,000; Sec., A. 
Hollander. 

Independent Order Brith Sholom (1905), 506 
Pine St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 11,000; Grand Sec., 
Louis I. Gilgor ¢ 

Indian Rights Association (1882), 301 South 17th 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; address communications to 
‘the general secretary. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America 

- (1935), Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa,; Man. Dir., John F. McMahon. (A 
hon-profit research organization for improvement 
of physical working conditions and advancement 
of employee health.) 

Institute of Adult Education (1941), 525 West 
120th St,, New York 27, N. Y.; Exec. Officer, 
Morse A. Cartwright. 


37 
H, 
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Institute of American Genealogy (1928), 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Tll.; 1,500; Exec. 


Khalil Totah. fi Bee 

Institute of International Education (191944 
West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Dir., Lauri 
Duggan; Ass’t Dir., Edgar J. Fisher. | Ba 

Institute of Mathematical Statistics Qs 
Rackham Bldg., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ax 
Mich.; 1,000; Office Manager, Mrs. C. A. Benm 

Institute of Radio Engineers (1912), 1 East. 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 18,154; Tech, Sec., 19 
Cumming. ‘ =| 

Institute of Traffic Engineers (1930), 212 S 
cona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn.; 375; Exec. § 
Robert S. Holmes. 7 

Insurance Society of New York (1901), 107 
liam St., New York 7, N. Y.; 2,000; Sec., Maj 
E. Inch. 

Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ath) 
of America (1875), Biltmore Hotel, New York 
N. Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 2 

Intercollegiate (Big Nine) Conference (#) 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Tl.; 9 institutions; Cq 
missioner, K. L. Wilson; Dir., Service Bur 
William Reed. | 

Intercollegiate Boxing Association (1923), 
Main Bldg., State College, Pa.; 6 colleges—An 
Coast Guard, Virginia, Syracuse, Western M 
land and Penn State; Vice-Pres. and Sec., Hai 
R. Gilbert. a 

Intercollegiate Rowing Association (1895), ¥ 
more Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Ass 
Bushnell. | 

Intercollegiate Soccer Football Associations 
America (1905), 911 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Fi 
adelphia 7, Pa.; 46 American colleges and* uni 
sities; Sec., E. Paul Patton. 

Interfraternity Club (1920); 90; Pres., Russe 
Ragan, 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Tlf 

International Amateur Radio Union (1925) 
LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7, Conn.; 29 nati 
amateur radio societies; Sec., Kenneth B. War 

International Association of Fire Figh 
(1918), 207 A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington 1, D. 
65,000; Sec.-Treas., George J. Richardson. | 

International Association of Lions Clubs | 
Lions Clubs). i 

International Association of Torch Clubs (1% 
519 White Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y.; 3,200; & 
Treas., Irving R. Templeton. t 

International Auxiliary Language Associa 
(1924), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.. 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Mary Bray. x 

International Chiropractors Association (19% 
Davenport, Iowa; address communications to 
president. 

International City Managers Association (19i§ 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37. Ill.; 1,020; E 
Dir., Clarence E. Ridley. 

International Council of Religious Educa: 
(1922), 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Tl.3) 
Prereet denominations; Gen. Sec., Dr. Royy 

oss. S | 

International Federation of Catholic Alum 
(1914), Catholic Unversity, Washington 17, D. 
500,000; Dir., Edward B. Jordan. | 

International Game Fish Association (19 
American Museum of Natural History, Cen 
Park West and 77th St., New York 24, N. Y¥. 
angling clubs, 8 scientific institutions and TI 
Committee representing 39 territories; Sec., © 
Francesca LaMonte, f 

International Institute of Agriculture (Ame 
Committee) (1923), Investment Bldg., Washing 
5, D. C.; 70; Chairman, Charles J. Brand. 

International Lyceum Association (1903), 605 5 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; address ¢ 
munications to the secretary. ; 

International Order of Good Templars (18§ 
1459 Boulevard, West Hartford 7, Conn.; ii 


Sec., Alfred Abrahamson. . 
Society of Christian Endew 


International 
(July 8, 1885 as the United Society; name chanil 
in July, 1927), 1201 East Broad St., Columbus 
Ohio; 2,000,000; Exec. Sec., Carroll M. Wright 4 

International Toastmistress Clubs (1938), §| 


San Carlos, South Gate, Calif.; 2,500; Pres., M 
Clarence O. Day. © |i 
Investment Bankers Association of Ame 
(1912), 33 So. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill.; adda 
communications to the secretary. - a 
Italian Chamber of Commerce in New > 4 
(see American Chamber of Commerce for tr 
with Italy). af 

pe 


Ithaca Credit Association (1925), 210 No, At 
St., Ithaca, N. Y.; 90; Sec., Miss Jane G, ] 
Ss ieee es 3 

zaak W: m League of America (1922), 31. 
State St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 500 : Exec. 
Kenneth A, Reid. saber tee Oi j 


January 12th ’88 Blizzard Cl 
Satan Lincoln 8, Nebr.; moo E rE ae 
i 3 


|" Japan Society (1907), 527 Fifth Ave,. New ¥ 


+ 9 


ON i te 


ddress communications to the president. 
e Pra iation (see American Net'l Retail 
Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fourth 
York 16, N. Y.; 38; mo). Maurice L. 


, Irving Brodsky. 
of America (1931), 1846 
m Ave., New York 53, N. Y.; Founder and 
» Wice-Pres., Leopold 


Dubov. 
h Federations & Welfare Funds (see 
of Jewish Federations). 
h Institute of Religious Alumni Association, 
West 68th St., New York 23, N. Y.; address 
hunications to president. 
Wish Philanthropies (see Federation of Jewish 
lanthropies). 
4 h War Veterans of the United States of 
(March, 1896), 50 West 77th St., New 
‘ oF "1 Exec. Dir., Col. 


ish Welfare Board (see National Jewish Wel- 
Board). 
ish Women (see National Council of Jewish 


nen). 

ey Club (1894), 250 Park Ave., New York 
+ Y.; 50; Chmn., William Woodward; Exec. 
Marshall Cassidy. 
m Milton Society for the Blind (1928), 156 
bee New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Rev. Milton 
uffer. 
mior Achievement (1919), 345 Madison Ave., 
|¥ork 17, N, Y.; address communications to 
executive vice-president. 
inior League of the City of New York (1900), 

t Tist St., New York 21, N. Y.; 2,116; Sec., 

Samuel L. Rosenberry. * 
or Leagues of America (see Association of 
Junior Leagues of America). 
United Nations Organization (Jr. U.N. 
b. 26, 1946), Founder, Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 
msburg, Va.. 
s County Grand Jurors Association (1919), 
dford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; address com- 
ations to secretary. 

's Daughters and Sons, International Order 
n. 13, 1886), 144 East 37th St., New York 16, 
; 60,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Kate C. Hall. __ 

nis International (Jan. 21, 1915, at Detroit, 

520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 
#50; Sec., O. E. Peterson. 

ickerbocker Club (1871), 2 East 62d St., New 
Kk, N. Y.; address communications to the sec- 


mights of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), 45 Wall 
|New Haven 7, Conn:; 655,263; Sup. Sec., Joseph 
, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven 7, Conn. 
hts of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 1054 Midland 
& Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 300,000; Sup. 
‘Melvin M. Ewen. 
hts of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 3, 1873 at 
nore, Md.), 814 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 
B.; 20,000; address communications to the 


hts Templar, State of New York, Grand 
ndery (1814), 875 Main Street East, Roches- 
IN. Y.; 15,430; Gr. Rec., John B. Mullan. 
juszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
fork 21, N. Y.; 500; Sec., Stephen P. Mizwa. 
Foundation (1935), Lancaster Pike & Old 
ore Rd., Wilmington, Del.; Dir., C. Lalor 


\ es Auxiliary to Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
'U. S. (see Veterans of Foreign Wars). 

s, The (1874), 130 West 44th St., New York 
'N. Y.; 1,200; Shepherd, Raymond Peck; Corr. 
., Bobby Clark. ; 


Grant Colleges and Universities (see Asso- 

of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities). 

cape Architects (see American Society of 

pe Architects). 

s Club (1887), 115 Broadway, New York 
.. 1,625; Sec., Albert E. Hadlock. 

fmen’s National Committee (1939), Vanderbilt 


or) , , 


lame since Nov. 19, 1919); 461 Fourth Ave.. 

7 6, N. ¥.; 7,936; Exec. Sec., Miss Mary 
fardenbergh. 

Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Place, New 

N. 4,800; Sec., Edward Everett Watts. 

rdsmen (June 13, 1944), 7607 Park 

orth Bergen, N. J.; 32,493 in’ 33 States; 

nder, William Schulman, as above; Adit. 

rthur J. Carney, 4603 Hudson Ave., Union 


n of Women Veterans (Noy. 19, 1945), 
#02 Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2, N. ¥-; 1,000: 
$ communications to the secretary. 

a Memorial (American Leprosy 
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Foundation) (1928), 1 Madison Aye., New Yorkt'd 
IN. Y.; 50,000; Sec., H. ‘L. Blias. ae 

Life Insurance Association of America (1906), 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 90 member com- 
pen pe eeer, Bruce E, Shepherd; Sec., Robert 

Life Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York (1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Taye: 
at 33d St., New York 1, N. Y¥.; Exec. Man., Phelps 


Olds. 
Links Club (1916), 36 East 62d St., New York, 
N. ¥.; address communications to the secretary. 
International Association of (June 


Lions Clubs, 
7, 1917), 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 4, Ill.; 
Sec.-Gen., Melvin 


6,500 clubs, 375,000 members; 
6 

ithographers National Association (1906), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; eee? Dir., 
W. Floyd Maxwell; Sec., Edward D. Morris. 

Long Island Association (1926 as the Long Island 
Chamber of Commerce), 273 Pennsylvania Station, 
New York 1, N. Y.; 700; Man. Dir., Meade CG, 
Dobson. 

Lotos Club (1870), 5 East 66th St., New York 21, 
N. Y¥.; 700; Sec., William Ottmann. 

Loyal Legion of the United States (see Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion). 

Loyal Order of Moose (1888 at Louisville, Ky.); 
oo veer a ag Ill.; 870,206; Sup. Sec., Malcolm R, 

es. 

Lutheran League of America (1895), 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Lutheran Walther League (1893), 875 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Magicians Guild (1944), 99 John St., New York 
7, N. Y.; Sec., Edward W. Dart. 

Manhattan Club (1865), 32 East 26th St., New 
—_ N. Y.; address communications to the sec- 
retary. 

Marine Corps League (1923), Albany Garage 
Bldg., Albany 7, N. Y.; 35,000; Nat’l Adit. & Pay- 
master, Stephen Brown. 

Maritime Association.of the Port of New York 
(1873), 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥_; 1,400; 
Exec. Vice Pres., C. H. Callaghan. 

Maryland Outdoor Life Federation (1937), 31 So. 
Calver St., Baltimore 2, Md.; address communica- 
tions to the president. 

Masonic Club (1894), 71 West 23d St., New York, 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

Masons, State of New York (see Free & Accepted 
Masons, Grand Lodge). ; 

Masons, 33d & Last Degree A.A.S.R., Supreme 
Council (1813), 1117 Statler Bldge., Boston, Mass.; 
address communications to the secretary. 

Massing of the Colors (see Society of the Mass- 


ing of the Colors). 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association (1902), 29 
Y.; 4105 Bechara 


Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. 
Stiglmeier. 

Mathematical Association of America (1915), 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y.; 2,850; Sec., 
Prof. H. M. Gehman. 

Mayflower Descendants (see General Society of 
Mayflower Descendants). 

Mayflower Descendants, Massachusetts Society 
of (1896), 9 Walnut St., Boston 8, Mass.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

Mechanical ear (see American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers). 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass,; 1,300; 
Sec., Dr. Charles R. D. Miller. 

Medical Library Association (1898); 701; Pres., 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 4, Tenn.; Sec., Miss M. Edna 1 
Academy of Medicine Library, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 

Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 
Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y.; 3,400; Dir., Dr. 
Charles F, McCarty. 

Medical Society ot the State of New York (1807), 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 21,443; Sec., 
Dr. W. P. Anderton. 

Merchants’ Lage ge ee Commerce and In- 
dustry Ass’n of New York). 

Metal Treating Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 51; Exec. Sec., Stewart 
N. Clarkson. 

Metropolis City Club (1878), 111 Hast 56th St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; M. P. Nossiter. : 

Metropolitan Club (1891), 1 East 60th St., New 
York, N. Y¥.; address commutilcatjons to the 
eat Coll d Schools of the U. S. (see 

Milita: leges an c oe 
Askockstion of Miltary Colieges and Schools of the 


Orivtary eee. (see Society of American 
Military Engineers). j 
Military Order of the Carabao (1900 in Manila, 
P. I.), 1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C.: address communications to the hg pig 
‘Military Grder of the Loyal Legion of the United 


M. Poole,’ 


7, 


— 


ke ee ae ea oe) ere 


? 


ot 
y 


o 


_ Connecticut Ave., 


es 


1876, at Philadelphia, Pa.): 


- (1871), 77 Franklin St., 


_ Ost 


N. 
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cee?) National Society (April 15, 1865), 1805 Pine 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; address communications 
He ‘the recorder-in-chief. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 

States, Commandery of the State of shed York 
(1865), 4 West 43d St., New York 18, N. Y.; ad- 
dress communications to the recorder. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Sept. 21, 
1932), 607 No. Hayford St., Lansing 12, Mich.; 
address communications to the national adjutant. 

Military Order of the World Wars (1920), 1700 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 11,500; Sec., 
Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr. 

Mineralogical Society of America (1919), 12 
Geological Museum, Osford St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass.; 1,403; Sec., C..8. Hurlbut, Jr. E 

Missouri Valley Conference (1907), Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Mo.; Commissioner, A. E. 
Hilers, 

Modern Woodmen of America (Jan. 5, 1883), 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 413,493; Nat'l 

Sec., J. G. Ray. 

Montauk Club eee Highth Avenue & Lincoln 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; address communications to 
the secretary. 

Moose (see Loyal Order of Moose). 

Morgan Herse Club (1909), 20 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y.; Sec., Frank B. Hills. 

Motion Picture Aris and Sciences (see Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences). 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America (1922), 22 West 44th St., New York 18, 
Y.; address communications to the secretary. 
Motor Bus Operators (see National Ass’n of 


. Motor Bus Operators). 


Motor Freight Association (see Central Motor 
Freight Association). 

Motor Freight Bureau (see Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau). 

Municipal Art Society of wee, York (1892), 119 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. ; 300; Exec. Sec., 
Irene Walsh. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of New York 
(1903), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
600; Sec. ., Alfred Brahdy. 

Music Teacher National Association (1876); 
1,000; Pres., Dr. Raymond Kendall, Sch. of Music, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sec., Wilfred 
C. Bain, Dean of School of Music, No. Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. 

National Academy of Sciences (Mar. 3, 1863), 
'2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; 
411; Sec., Frederick E. Wright. 

National Aeronautic Association (1905), 1025 

N.W., Washington .6, D. C.; 
address communications to the general manager. 

National Alcoholic Beverage Control Assocation 
(1938), 2811 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich.; Exec. 
Sec., John P. Aaron. 

National Alliance of Art and Industry (1932), 
119 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

National Amateur Press Association (July 4, 
Sec., Mrs. Eleanor 
‘McCormick, 4330 North Lockwood St., Toledo 12, 


Eis ifonal Archery Association of the United States 
Boston 10, Mass.; address 
communications to the "secretary. 

National Arts = (1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 


New York 3, N. 900; Sec., J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. 

National oon for Premotion of Siudy of 
eonn (1929), P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. 


;.Exec. Sec., Dr. Albert E. Warsley. 

sae ional Association for the rete fae datas of 
* Colored People (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y.; 535,000; Sec., Walter White. 

National Association for Universal Fingerprint- 
ing (1916), 43 Nelton Court, Hartford 5, Conn.; 
6,800; Nat'l Dir,, George LaBelle. | 

National Association of senatenr Oarsmen (1872), 
5 Union Square, New York 3, Y.; 60 colleges, 
“eS schools, clubs, 1,000 thotsnee: Sec,, K. N. 


panne. 

National Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs (1906), Bartlesville, Okla.; Exec. Sec., Earl 
en, P. O. Box 1038, as above- 

National Association of Better Business eee 
(1914), 625 Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo 2, 
_ address communications to the ‘secretary. 

National enon of Biblical Instructors 
- Ualves 658; Pres., R. E. Wolfe, Western Reserve 

ew *Cleveland, Ohio; Corr. Sec., Jannette 

Newhall, Andover-Harvard Theological Library, 
Fiano Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

National Association of Broadcasters (1922), 1771 
N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 1,309; Sec.- 
Treas., C. E. Arney, Jr. 

National Association of Cost Accountants. (1919), 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 

1854), 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass.; 400; Pres. 

Sec., Russell T. Fisher. 

"National Association of Engine & Bdat Manufac- 


United States Associations ye Soe 


turers (1904), 420 Ghar es Ave., New 3 
N. Y.; 179; Exec. Sec., Hand. 

National Association of Legal Aid pees 
(1911), 11 Park Place, New York 7, N 
communications to the secretary. 

National Association of pirates et i¢ 
West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y.; add 
munications to the secretary. 

National Association of Motor Bus © 
(1926), 839—17th St., N.W:, Washington 6, 
700; Sec.-Man., A. W. Koehler. | 

National Association of Mutual Savings } 
(1920), 60 East 42d St., New York 17, 
dress Communications to the secretary. 

National Association of Power Engineers ( 
176 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 14,0002 
A. F. Thompson. 

“National Association of Professional Ba 
Leagues (1901), 696 Hast Broad St., Columb 
Ohio.; Pres. -Treas., George M. Trautman, 

National Association of Purchasing Agents i 
11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y.; 1i0,600;) 
G. A. Renard. 

National Association of Science Writers, ( 
70; Pres., Herbert Nichols, 1 Norway St., Bost 
Mass.; Sec. ~Treas., Marguerite Clark, ¢/o 
week, "152 West 424 St., New York 18, N. é 

National Association of Secondary-School I | 
cipals (1916), 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wa: 
ton 6, D. C.;'11,500; Exec. Sec., Paul E. "Blick 

National Association of State Racing Co 
sioners (1934), P. O. Box 158, Lexington, B 
dress communications to the secretary. 

National Association of State Universities (| 
Old Capitol, Iowa City, Iowa; 50; Sec., Vir. 
Hancher. 

National Association of Women Artists (¢ 
1889), 42 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Yij} 
Sec., Miss Gertrude Mills. 

National Association of Wool Manufac 
(1864); 450; Pres., Arthur Besse, 386 Fourth® 
New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Walter Humphre 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 

National Association, Rainbow Division La 
(see Rainbow Division Veterans). 

National Audubon Society (1805), 1000 | 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 10,000 contriba 
5,000 subscribing, 50,000 associate, 400,000 j} 
Pres., John H. Baker. 

National Automobile Dealers Association 
1026—17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Lee Moran. 

onal Baseball Congress of America 4 
Wichita 1, Kan.; 150,000; Sec., Myra Cunn : 

National Beer Wholesalers Association of 
(1940), 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, IN.; | 
communications to the secretary. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters ad 
85 John St., New York 7, N. Y.; address com: 
cations to the general manager. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pi 
(1908), 250 East 43d St., New York 17, N. Y.3 4 
Dir., Richard Griffith. : 
1 
f 


National Canners Association (1907), 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.°C.; 
Carlos Campbell. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 
Exec. Sec., Rt. Rev. L. G. Ligutti. “#§ 

National Catholic Welfare Conference (| 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washingtil 
D. C.; address communications to the ge 
secretary, 


( 


National Child Labor Committee (1904) 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 00; 
Sec., Gertrude Folks Zimand. 

National Chiropractic Association (1910). 
tional Bldg., Webster City, Iowa; se | 
munications to the secretary 

National Civic Federation 1900), 112 Park 
New York 17, N. Y.; address communieaaa 
ie oan ak x 

ationa ‘iv che Jona (1881), 6° 
44th St., New York 18, ; 3,000; Sec., a) 
Kaplan. t 

National Coal Association Cet). 804 So 
Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; 1,000; Exec... 
J. D. Battle. : 

National Collegiate ee lachek, Association 
Hotel phere, Chicago 1,*Til.; 410 institu 
Sec., K. Wilson. 

National Commission on Christian Higher | ie 
tion of the Association of American Colle 
Commission on Christian Higher  Educati 

National Committee for Labor Foleaiiog ref 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. + Sec., 
BNational C 

ation ommittee for Mental My ene_ 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 50; i 
Director, Dr..George §S, Stevenson; Sec.; 
bert D. Lasker. 

National Committee on Housing; 1 Madi 
New York 10, N. Y.; Office Manager, Muriel 

National Conference of Business Paper 
(1918), National Press Bldg., Washington 
Pres,, Paul Wooton, as above; Sec., J 


. 


_ 


‘ay Age,’’ 30 Church St., New York 7, | 
Conference of Catholic ae Soe 
eet, N.W., Washington 4, 
Rev. Msgr. John Oarady. 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
anged to National Conference of Social 


al Conference of Christians and Jews 

“381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. 

onnaires unanswered. 

Conference of Church-Related Colleges 

|Commission on Christian Higher Education). 

tic onal Conference on College Fraternities and 

ti es; Secretary, Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, 3741 

ue St., Dallas 5, Texas. 

tiene Conference of Social Work (1873, as 

, Conference cf Charities and Correction), 

_ High St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 7,000; Sec.. 
Knight. 

al Conference on College Fraternities and 


ve 
Lion 


, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio; 
Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, Univ. of Cincinnati, 
innati 21, Ohio. 
al Conference on State —- (1921), 
on Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Sec., Miss Harlean James. 
D Congress of Colored Parents-Teachers 
5), 306 Masonic Temple Bldg., Birmingham 3, 
5» 70, 000; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. O. McKinney. 
Hiona Congress of Parents & Teachers (Feb. 
97), 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl.; 
BD: Director of Office, Ruth A. Bottomly. 
al Cotton Council of America (1938), 162 
: on Ave., Memphis 1, Tenn.; 250 delegate 
bers ; Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec., Wm. Rhea 


ttional Council for Prevention of ise. (1921), 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
| Frederick J. Libby. 
al Council of Catholic Men (1920), pie 
husetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5 
communications to the secretary 
nal Council of aoe Women (1920), 1312 
achusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
S communications to the secretary. 
penal Council of Farmer Cooperatives (1929), 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.; 110 co- 
tives with 2,400,000 farmer patron members; 
‘John H. Davis. 
2 n Council of Jewish Women (1893), 1819 
“aiway, New York 23, N. Y.; 65,000; Exec. Sec., 
e Elfenbein. 
donal Council of Teachers of English (1911), 
Vest 68th St., Chicago 21, Hl.; 10,000; Sec., 
bur Hatfield. ; 
Honal ‘Democratic Club (1834), 233 Madison 
New York, N. Y.; questionnaires unanswered. 
o Economic Council; 350 Fifth Ave., New 
. ¥.; address communications to the sec- 


onal Editorial Association (1885), 188 West 
ph St., Chicago 1, Ill.; address communica- 
to the secretary. 

Education Association of the United 
a 1857), 1201—16th St., N.W., 
. C.; 385,084; Exec. Sec., Willard 


Electrical Manufacturers Association 
, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
ember companies; Man. Dir., W. J. Donald: 
nal Erectors’ Association (1906), 33 West 
New York 18, N, ; 29; Sec., Miss Bessie 
ker. 

nal Exchange Club (1917), 335 Superior St., 
oa Ohio; address communications to the 


fatio eal Federation of American Shipping; 
St., N.W., Washington 6. D. C.; Sec., 
rie Nave. 

ional Federation of Business and Professional 
s sabes (1919), et Broadway, New York 
0,000; Exec, Sec., Miss Olive H. 


‘ederation of Federal Employees (Sept. 
1), th Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 
93,000; Sec., Gertrude M. McNally. 
Settee St Tutt ben Se: 
ns, ri at ea 
@  Associatio 45 State High School Ass’ns; Exec. 


A ter. 
a —— - Textiles snelag! 389 
‘Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 151; Sec. & Treas., 
B 


rate Fertilizer Pesos (1925), 616 In- 
Bldg., abe he 5, D. C.; 400; Sec.- 

5‘ a w 
Daniel 8, M nie? for Infantile Spee’ (Jan. 
fe Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., 
pea Congress of America (Sept. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 
cieties, 8,000,000 members; Sec., Foster F. 


Frozen Food Locker Association (1939), 


901 
0 


5 . 


a 


ve 


United States—Associations and Societies 


(1944); 8 associations; Pres., Dean Joseph | 


‘college fraternities; 
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329 Jewett Bldg., Des Moines 9, I 
Beg Al = Gidvedant . owa; 2,700; Exec. 
n eosTaphic Societ; 1888), 1146 - 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D : e: ER ‘500; 
ox foc Ww. 


Pres., Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor; 

McKnew; Research Division, McFall Kerbey. 

etn ee, = of Husbandry (Dec. 
ackson ace, N.W., 

D. C.; 800,000; Master, A. §. UE orp s 


Goss. 
pivational | Highways” Assocation (1912), Bass 
2 ass.; 4,000,000 * 
Founder & Pres., Charles H: Davis. gobeneaat: 


National Historical Society April 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N ‘ i Pree’ ae 


Mabel T. R. Arthur Linton 


Washburn; 
Handley. 
National Horse Show Association of America 
New York, N-¥.; address 


sone 


(1883), 90 Broad St., 
communications to the vice- president. 

National Horseshoe Pitchers Association of 
America (1921), Eastern: Harry T. pe 
(Pres.), 734 19th St., N.E., Washington 2, D. C.; 
Western: Archie J. Gregson (Sec,, Crestine, Calif. 


National Industrial Conference Board (1916), © 


247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 2,817; Sec., 
Clyde L. Rogers: Director, News Dept., Bernard F. 
Herberick. 

National Institute of Arts and Letters (1898), 633 
West 155th St.. New York 32, N. Y.; 250; Sec., 
William Rose -Benét. 

National Institute of Diaper a (1938), 
420 Madison Ave., New York 17, pias Sec., 
George Garland. 

National Institute of Immigrant Welfare (name 
changed to American Federation of International 
Institutes). 

National Institute of Social Sciences (1899), 271 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 0; 
Rosina Hahn. 

National Interfraternity Conference (1909), 59 
Chairman, David A. Embury, 
63 Wall St., New York 5, N. Yu; Sec., Gilbert W. 
Mead, Washington College, Chestertown, 

National Jewish Welfare Board (1913), 145 East 
32d St., New York 16, N. Y.; 309 affiliated organiza- 
tions; Exec. Dir., Louis Kraft; Sec., Joseph Rosen- 
zweig. 

National Kindergarten Association (1909), 8 West 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Bessie 
Locke. 

National League of American Pen Women (1897), 
Suite 408 Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; ad- 
dress communications to the secretary. 

National League of Nursing Education (1893), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 9,800; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Adelaide A. Mayo. 

National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors (1893), 512 F St., N.W., 
Westnet, D. C.; 1,250; Sec., John R. Van 


National League of Women Voters (see League 
of Women Voters). 

National Legion of Decency (1934), 35 East 51st 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; address communications 
to the executive secretary 


ey ; 


National Liberal League ‘(Feb. 22, 1946), 38 padi: ’ 


Row, New York 8, N. Y.; 1,300; Gen. Sec., 
Schmid. 


National Medical Association (1895), 1108 Church 
St., Norfolk 10, Va.; 3,600; Sec., Dr. 
Givens. 

National Municipal League (1894), 299 Bree 
New York 7, N. Y.; 2,000; Exec. Sec., 
Willoughby. 

Nation a Council (1940), 338 West 89th St., 
New York 24, N. Y.; 41 active musical organiza- 
tions, with 600,000 membership; Exec. Sec., Edwin 
Hughes. 

National Negro Congress (1935), 717 Florida Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; address communications 
to the secretary 

National Noise Abatement Council (1940); 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
(June 7, 1912), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥.; 
10,751, 369 agency members, 22 phe branches; 
Sec. & Gen. Dir., Ruth Houlton, 

National Panhellenic Gontereioes *1902); Sec., 
es Greene, 


N. 
tional Piano Manufacturers of America (1897), 
D arch Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Sec., 


ional Protestant pao: on Higher Education 
lapiies Council of Church Boards of Education), 
808 bik eae ee renee Sages y Ae Exec. 
am 
nee eral Psyebiatric Reform Institute et 
Altamont, R.D.1, Albany Co., N. Y.; 379; S 
William F. Burke, Jr. 


John J. 


302 Fall Creek Drive, 


' 33, Barre, Mass.; 


hy 
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National ey Housing Conference: 
Fifteenth -St., ; Wash ~D. C.; Exec. 
Vice Pres:, rhe Pid ohnson 

National Recreation Association oan = 
Fourth rahe cape York. 10, N. Y.; 1,200; Pres 
Howard S raucher 

National Rehabilitation Association (1925), 411 
Seventh Ave. North, Nashville 4, Tenn.; 4,328; Sec., 
Louis R, Schubert. 

National Republican Club (May 15, 1886), 54 
West. 40th St., New York Lye NS Ys 2,735; Sec., 


Loran T. Hostetler. 


tution Ave., Washington 25, D. C.; 220; Exec. Sec., | 


National Research Council (1916), 2101 Consti- 


Raymund i. Zwemer. 


Natural Resources Council of America (October, 


1946); 822 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 


Sec., ‘C. B. Gutermuth. 

National Restaurant Association (1919), 8 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 7,000; Exec. Vice- 
Pres., Frank J. Wiffler. 

National Retail Credit Association (1912), 218 
Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo.; 20,410; Sec., Arthur 
H. Hert. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association (1911), 
100-West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; 7,500 mem- 
ber retail stores; Gen. Man., Lew Hahn; Director 


Public Relations, Charles E, Harner. 


1600 Rhode Island Aye., 


D. 


Exec. Dir. and Sec. aa 
Shore Drive, Gladstone, Mich.; 


ational Rifle Association of America (1871), 
N.W., Washington 6. 
250,000 individual, 150,000 Club members; 
C. B. Lister. 
Association (1926), 1102 Lake 
150; Sec.-Treas., 


Ci 


National Roleo 


D. A. Mathison. 
National Safety Council (1913), a0. North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 7,000; Sec., R. L. Forney. 
National Sculpture Society iss), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 285; Sec., Carl L. 
Schmitz. 


St., New York 19, N. 43; Dir. 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 


38 West 57th 
Doris Meltzer. 
National Shoe Retailers Association (1912), 274 
address com- 


National Serigraph potety (1940), 


munications to the»sexecutive vice-president. 


(1889), 150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y.; 
‘communications to the secretary. 


Nati Association 


address 


onal Shorthand Reporters 


National Ski Association of America (1904), Box 
310 clubs, 35,000 members; Pres., 


Roger Langley. 


(1937), 163 North Union St., 
tive offices, 
deg Bae Sh bis 


National Small Business Men’s Association 
Akron 4, Ghio; Execu- 
39 So. La Salle St., (Suite 1224), 


Sec., Miss Margaret Robson, Akron 


peice 


tional 
Adults (1921), 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 
45 State Member Societies, District of Columbia, 


Alaska & Hawaii; 


Society for Crippled Children and 


2,000 local units; Exec. Dir., 


Lawrence J. Linck: Dir. of Informational Services, 


Fifth Ave., New York 28, N, 


‘Robert C. McCain. 


National Society of Mural Painters (1895), 1083 


Y.; address communi- 


cations to the secretary. 


New England Women, National Societ 
Road, Hyattsville, Md.; 14,000 


National Society of New England ane (see 
fe) 

4201 Tuaemeiary. 
; Sec.-Treas., Col. 


National Sojourners (1917), 


Arthur J, Perry, USA. 


Bldg., Washington *5, ‘ 
institutional; Sec., J. S. Petrie, 400 So. Glere Road, 


510 Star 


Rtd. 
National Speleological Society (1939), 
C.; 610 individual, 10 


dD. 


Arlington, Va. 


808, 129 Front St., New York 5 
Sec., 


Sacramento 8, Calif.; 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Cena representatives; 


«pees head New York 19, N. ; 3,519 
rv 


National Sugar Brokers ee ot ae (1903), eg 
400; 


Box 1799, 
1,800; Sec., honald B. Welch. 
National Travelers Aid ‘Association (1917), 425 
104 societies, 925 
Gen. Dir., Bertha 


National Tuberculosis wa (1904), 1790 
; Man, Dir,, 
Dr. Herbert RB. 


J. D. Hegeman, Jr. 
National Tax Association (1907), P. 


Kendall Emerson; Sec, > 


Edwards. 


eae Ave., 


National United Italian Associations (1934), 39 
Brooklyn 23, N. Y.; 50,000; Nat’l 


Ohmn., Vincent Rossini. 
- National University Extension Association (1915), 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; 65 member 


institutions; Sec.-Treas., 


National 
(1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., 


W. S. Bittner. 

at War Fund ( 1943; has been liquidated). 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 

Evanston, Ill.; 400,000; 


Sec., Miss Lily Grace Metheson. 


National Women’s Trade Union League of Amer- 


aon 6 ee Bb 317 Machinists Bldg., Washington 1, 


Sec.-Tr 


1,000, 000 direct and affiliated membershi 
[reas., Elisapeth Christman, pee 


Native Sons of the Golden West (1875), 414 


Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; send communi- 


En 


‘cations to the secretary. 


Naval Engineers oe American Society of Naval 
ineers). 


Naval Order of the United States (1890), 1,300: 


“1015 | 


Nees 


Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Naval Reserve Officers Association ¢ L 
No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 5, Ind.; 15,3 
Lieut. James Gregory, USNR. 

Naval and ~ litary Order of the 
American War (Feb. 2, 1899), Eddy Pla 
field, Mass.; 561; Recorder-in-Chief, Ca L 
ence H, Parker» 

Navy Club of the U. S. of A. (1938; ae 
oderal charter from Congress in June, 

City Hall Bldg., Rockford, Ill.; 15, doo: Nat'l | 
writer, K: A. Groff. 
(1903) ) 


19,000; Sec., 


Navy League of the United States 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 
M. Collings. 

Navy Mutual Aid Asscciation; Sec., 
M. Dobson, Navy Depariment, 
D. 


Cap) 
Washing 


Cc. 

Near East College Association (1919), Rm 
50, West 50th St., New York 20, N,. Y.; 040 
American Director, Albert W. Staub. 

Needlework Guild of America (1885), 1201 « 
nut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; address comy 
tions to the secretary. 

Netherland-America Foundation (1921), 4) 
42a St., New York 17, N. Y.; 300; Exec. 
Thomas E. Freeman. 

New England Historic Genealogical ‘g 
(1845), 9 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass.; } 
Sec., William Carroll Hill. 

New England Women, National Society of 
24, 1895), Waldorf Astoria, New York, M 
333855 Pres. Gen., Mrs. Edmund R. Steam 
Glen Ridge Pkwy., Montclair, N. J.; Ree 
Gen., Mrs. Henry W. Blackburn, 973 Lan 
Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

New England Women in the City of Naw 
(1805), 206 West 34th St., New York 1, MN 
address communications to the secretary, 

New Era Club (1900), 274 East Broadway 
York 2, N. Y.; 300; Sec., Harry Siegel. 

New Farmers of America (1927), U. S. Of 
Education, 26th and Water Sts., Washing 
D. C.; address communications to the secret 

New York Academy of Medicine (Jan. 6, | 
2 East 103d St., New York 29, N. Y.; 1,800 resif 
265 non-residents, 80 associates; Dir., Dr. Ha 
Reid Craig; Sec., Dr. Robert E. Pound. é 

New York Academy of Sciences (1817), m4: 
Park West at 79th St., New York 24, N. 

Exec. Sec., Eunice Thomas Miner. 

New York Ass’n for Improving the Condi 
the Poor (see Community Service Society). © 

New York Asseciation for the Blind (1906 
East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y.; serves 


blind; Exec. Dir., Dr. Philip S. Platt. { 

New ¥ork Athletic Club (1868), 180 Centra 
South, New York, N. Y.; address communic Cet 
to the secretary. 

New York Bowling Association (1904), 2 eo 
bus Circle, New York, N. Y. 

New York Charity Organization Society 
Community Service Society). 

New York City Society \of The Methodist o 
(April 14, 1866), 150 Fifth’ Ave., New Yori 

.; 175; Sec.) Frederick B. Newell. a | 

New York Clearing House Assockation oa 
1853), 77 Cedar St., New York 5, 8 
and trust companies; Manager, "awaed qL. 

New York Cocoa Exchange (1925), 92 Bent 
New York 5, N. Y.; 183; Sec., R. Cross. 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange pe 
113 Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y.; 344; ge 
A. D. Corbett. 

New York Cotton Exchange (1870), 60 Beay 
New York 4, N. Y.; 450; Sec., John J. 

New York County Lawyers Association 6 
14 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y.; 6,815; 
Terence J. McManus. 

New York Credit Men’s a (1995) 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N-. 3,500 
Man. & Sec., Mortimer J. Davis. 

New York Curb Exchange (Mar. 16, 1 
Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 499 reg 
associate members; Sec.,' Charles E. McG 

New York Electrical Society (1881), 29 Wi 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 340; Sec., P. M. 
New York Genealogical and 


Biographicall. 
ciety (Feb. 27, 1869), 122-6 East Bath St. 
Work 22,.N. Y.; 541; Chmn. Exec, Commi MM 
bert S. Barlow; Sec’, Leonard Sulliva i] 

New York Historical Bociess, (1804), 170 Cex 
Val West, New York 24, N. Y.; 863; Dir., R. Vi 
i 


i: il 


York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Officer, Robert F. 


York Railroad Club (1872), 30 Church St., 
rk, N. Y.; questionnaires unanswered. 
w York Society of Accountants (1900), 2 Park 
ew York 16, N. Y.; Sec., F. L. Sterbenz, 
es ening Co., 270 Park Ave., New 
w York Society of Architects (1907), 101 Park 
ew York 17, N. Y.; 600; Sec., John J. 


York Society for the City of New York 
24), Hans Jaegers, Lexington Ave. at 85th St., 
York 28, N. Y.; 500; Sec., John J. Flanagan. 
ew York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
ly 16, 1873; name changed to Society to Main- 
Public Decency, July 2, 1947; see that listing). 
York Southern Society (1886), 165 Broad- 
» New York 6, N. Y.; 750; Sec., Joseph W. 


n 


York State Bar Association (1877), 90 State 
“Albany 7, N. Y.; 6,500; Sec., Chester Wood. 
y York State Historical Association (1899), 
aperstown, N. Y.; 1,800 adult, 1,650 junior mem- 
5 Dir., Louis C. Jones. 
w York State Optometric Association (1890) 
=13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. 
‘Dr. Benj. G. Rosenkranz. 
ew York State Shorthand Reporters Association 
5), 60 Centre St., New York 7, N. Y¥.; 214; 
- Joseph G. Gold. 
: York State Society of Physiotherapists 
6 ) <1 Soe anand Kahn, 1422 Lincoln Place, 
ew York State Society of Professional Engineers 
6), 1941 Grand Central Terminal Bidg., New 
17, N. Y.; 2,218 active membership; Exec. 
}, George H. Barrows; Office Manager, Marguer- 


FPilancia. 

York State Woman Suffrage Association 
see League of Women Voters of New York). 
York Stock Exchange (1792), 11 Wall St., 
York 5, N. Y.; 1,375; Pres., Emil Schram; 
Secretary, John C. Korn. 

York Turn Verein (see Turn Verein) 

ew York Veteran Police Association (1891), 150 
St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,456; Sec.-Treas., 
es J. Gegan. 

York Yacht Club (1844), 37 West 44th St., 
York, N. Y.; address communications to the 


1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., W: 
1,200; address communications to the 
y 


4% Sea Mine Force Association (1920), 460 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 2,000; address 
nications to the executive secretary. 
h Shrewsbury Ice Boat & Yacht Club (18308 
s.,. Thomas Irving Brown, 480 River Road, 
Haven, N. J.; Rec. Sec., John N. Darling, Box 
R.F.D. No. 1, Red Bank, N. J. 
tthern Baptist Convention (see Board of 
tion of). 
dd Fellows, Independent Order (see Independ- 
der of Odd Fellows, State of New York). 
Soci of New York (1885), Hotel Penn- 
nia, Seventh Ave. at 33d St., New York 1, 
Y.: 750; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Florence P. Rydell. 
1 Society of New ¥ aughters of (1901), 
Pennsylvania, New York 1, N. Y.; 100; Corr. 
_Mrs. Ralph Morrow, 33 Washington Square 
New, York 11, N. Y. 
Guard of the City of New York (1826). 307 
9ist St., New York 24, N. Y.; 120; Sec., Capt. 
M. Mohr, 2899 Valentine Ave., New York 


ax 
imist International (1919), 1721 Railway Ex- 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 40,000; Sec., Russell 


“of DeMolay, Grand Council of the (1919, 
ice Armour "eva, Kansas City 2, Mo.; 
Land. 

uilding, Hartford, 


of Scottish Clans, Royal Clan (Nov. 30, 
99 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass.; 18,965; 
Thomas R. P. Gibb. 


” 


Mrs. 


ost. | 


) -Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau_Sts., 
5 ia 5, N. 2: 600: Sec. Gen., Milo F. 


United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
, 632 North pure = wh ns 8, Ohio; 
Sisco 2. * n - 
Pe iloniineel eciation (1930), 139 East 


Y¥.; 1,800; State | 


of the Founders and Patriots of America’ 


LC ——— 


—<. .. 
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57th St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 600: 3 
Sawin 7 Borden, r Y¥.; 600; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
erseas Press Club of America (April 1 
Suite 411, 1475 Broadway, New york, 18, Ney: 
560; Exec. Sec., Miss Hester E. Hensell. ; 
P. E. O. Sisterhood (1869), 92,000; Pres., Supreme 
Chapter, Mrs. Dorothy L. Weller, 46] Woodbury 
Road, Glendale 6, Calil.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Hazel ER 
Hine, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. : 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
(1915); 10 collegiate institutions; Commissioner, 
Victor O. Schmidt, 458 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
~ Calif.; Ass’t to Commissioner, H. D. Thoreau, 


Pan American Society of the Uni 
(1912), 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Ye alanere 
5 ge eee Se secretary. 

_Pan American on (1890), 17th & Con: = 
tion Ave., N.M., Washington 6, D. C.; Dir. ‘Onn 
Dr. Alberto Lleras; Lib., Janeiro Brooks. 

Paper and Pulp Association (see American 
Paper and Pulp Association). 

Park Association of New York City (1928), 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of the City 
of New York (Mar. 30, 1894), 63 Park Row, New 
York 7, N. Y.; 19,308; Sec., John F. Viking, Rm. 
“ a shore: ahaa 

atrons o usbandry (see National Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry). 2 

Pennsylvania Club (1888), 106 West 56th St., 
per waa N. Y.; address communications to the sec- 

Pennsylvania Society, The (1899), Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York 22, N. Y.; address communi- 
cations to the secretary. 

_ People’s Lobby (1928), 810 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C.; 3,076; Sec., Benjamin C. Marsh. 

Philippine Veterans 8th Army Corps National 
Association (1927), Historian, Major George S. 
Geis, Room 410, 123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Photographers Association of America (1880), 
520 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 7,400; Exec. 
Man., Charles Abel. 

_Photographic Society of America (1919 as Asso- 
ciated Camera Clubs of America; name changed in 
1937); 1815 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 6,750; 
Office Man., Richard R. Koch. 

Pilgrims of the United States (1902 in London, 
England; 1903 in New York City), 17 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; address communications to 
the secretary. 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, 36 Court 
St., Plymouth, Mass.; Sec., Henry W. Royal. 

Pilot Club International (1921), 1001 Parsons 
Blidg., Macon, Ga.; 5,500; address communications 
to the executive secretary. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
(1921), 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Nat. Dir., D. Kenneth Rose; Sec., Mrs. Frank P. 
Shepard. 

Plastics Industry (see Society of the Plastics 
Industry). 

Players Club, The (1888), 16 Gramercy Park, 
New York, N. Y.; address communications to the 
secretary. 

Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn (1903), 155 
Noble St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y.; 11,666; Sec. Jozef A. 
Glowacki. 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A, 
(1880), 1514-20 West Division St., Chicago 22, IL; 
301,000; Gen. Sec., A. S. Szczerbowski. 

Pontifical Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith (May 3, 1822 at Lyons, France), 109 Eas 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000,000; Nat’l Dir., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell. ¢ 

Portuguese Continental Union of USA (1929), 
901 Boylston St., Boston 15, Mass.; 7,884; Sup. Sec., 
Anibal S, Branco. 5 

Power Boat Association (see American Power 
Boat Association) 

Presbyterian Historical Society (1852), 520 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 217; Man- 
ager, Dr. Charles A. Anderson. 

Press Photographers Association of New York 
(1915), 220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; ad- 
dress communications to the secretary. 

Princeton Club of New York (1895), 39 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,659; Manager, Edward 
B. Redman. 

Printing Industry of America (1887), 719 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W., perder 5, D. C.; 3,600; Gen. 
Man,, James R. Brackett. 

Prison Association of New York (1844), 135 Hast 
15th St., New York 3, N. ¥.; 1,300; Gen. Sec., E. 

. Cass. 
areata Exchange (see New York Produce Ex- 
change). r 

Professional Ball Players of America (see Asso- 
ciation of Professional Ball Players). ‘ 

Professional Baseball, ——— ave National Ass’n 

Professional Base eagues). 
ot professionanl Interfraternity Conference (1928), 
222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 28 fraternities 
with 300,000 members; Pres., H. G. Wright. 

Professional Panhellenic Association; Sec., Doris 


Seer a 


378 
Prosser, 1106 West Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia 
41, P: : 


3. Be. q 

Professional ‘ager League (see World Profes- 
sional Tennis League). 

Propeller Club of the United States (1927), 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.; 10,000 in 105 
Ports in U, S. and abroad; Office Manager, Henry 
C. Piper. 

Proiesiant Chaplains Association (June 6, 1937), 
1211-A Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, LD. C.; 865; 
Sec., Miss Bessie Jones. 

Protestant Patriotic, Fraternal and Church 
Organizations, National Council of (Jan. 18, 1940), 
1211-A Connecticut’ Ave., Washington 6, D 
Exec. Sec., George Rutherford. " 

Protestant War Veterans of the United States 
(Mar. 6, 1937), 1211-A Connecticut Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; 400,990; Exec. Sec., George Hand 
Thompson. 

Public Education Association (1895), 20 West 40th 
St., New York 198, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Mrs. David B. 
Dunlop. 2 ~ 

Public Health Association (see American Public 
Health Association). 

Public Health Federation (1920), 312 West 9th 
‘St-,-Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Exec. Sec., Bleecker Mar- 
quette. ASAP 
— Queens County Grand Jurors Association (1925), 
Queen Medical Society Bldg., 112-25 ueens 
Blag., Forest. Hills, N. Y.; 770; Sec., Charles H. 
Ostermann. 

, Quota Club International (1919), 1719 Eye St., 
_N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

Racquet and Tennis Club (1875), 370 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; address communications to the 
secretary. ; ie J 

Radio Engineers (see Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers). 

Radio Relay League (see American Radio Relay 
League). : 

Radio Writers Guild of the Authors League of 
America (1937), 6 East 39th St., New York 16, 
WN. Y.; 1,700; Nat’] Exec, Sec., Roy Langham. 

ai ad (see “Association of American Rail- 
roads). 

- Railway Business Association (1908), 38 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 425; Exec. Vice Pres., P. 
Harvey Middleton. : 

Railway Engineering Association (see American 
Railway Engineering Association). 

_ Rainbow Division Veterans, National Association 

(March 28, 1919 at Bad Neunahr, Germany); P. O. 
Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 7,368 paid membership, 
23,000 active mailing list; Sec., R. Allen Gibbons. 

Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 East 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,500; Exec. Vice 

'Pres., Jones W. Mersereau. 

Red Cross (see American National Red Cross). 

Red Men (see Improved Order of Red Men). 

Regional Plan Association (1929), 205 East 42d 
St.. New York 17, N. Y.; address communications 
to the secretary. 

Regular Veterans Association (1934), 1115—15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 80,000; Sec., Harold 
S. Wanner. 

Regular Veterans Auxiliary Association (1934), 
1115 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
7,800; Sec., Doris Green. 

__ Religious Education (see International Council of 
Religious Education). 

Reserve Officers Association of U. S. (1922), 2517 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 129,- 
801; Exec. Dir., Brig: Gen. E. A. Evans. 

Retail Credit Institute of America; 917 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Sec., William 
J. Cheyney. 

Retail Furnishings & Dry Goods Association (see 
Greater New York Retail Furnishings). 

Rifle Association of America (see National Rifle 
Ass’n of America). 

Rodeo Cowboys Association (1937) (successor to 
Cowboys’ Turtle Association) 1117 Sinclair Bldg., 
Fort Worth 2, Tex.; 2,0 Man., Earl Lindsey. 


,000; 
ieee Association (see National Roleo Associa- 
on). 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Association of the 
United States (1937), 5795 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
2, Mich,; address communications to the secretary. 

evelt Memorial Association (1919), Theodore 
Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th St., New York 3 
N. Y.; Sec., Hermann Hagedorn. 

Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) (1915), Rosicrucian 
Park, San Jose, Calif.; 40,000; Sec., Cecil A. Poole. 

Rosicrucians (see Society of Rosicrucians). 

Rotary International. (1905), 35. East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 6,200 Clubs, 302,000 Rota- 

- Yians; Sec., Philip C. Lovejoy. 

Round Table International (1922), 171 Shirley 
Savoy Hotel, Denver 2, Colo.; 1,250; Sec., James’ 
Landrum, 

__ Royal Arcanum (see Supreme Council of the 
Royal Arcanum). 

Saint Andrew’s Society of the State of Ne 
Work (1756), 105 East 22d St., New York 10,.N. Y.; 

,050; Sec., Allan MacBain Stewart; Rec. Sec., 

Robert Graham. 


‘ 
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Saint David’s Society of the State of Bb 
(1835), 289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
communications to the secretary. 4 
Saint George’s Society of New York (1 
Moore St., New York 4, N. Y.: 1,112; See.,, 
leigh C. Wedgwood. : | 
St. Nicholas Club (1875), 40 Hast 54th ‘Sty 
pees N. Y.; address communications to thi 
ary. 5 
Salmagundi Club (1871), 47 Fifth Aves 
eS N. Y.; address communications to the 
ary. ms | 
Save the Children Federation (1932), 1 Ma 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Pres. and Exec 
John R. Voris. 4} 
Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 250 Ad 
tration Bldg., University of California, Berl 
Calif.; address communications to the adm: 
tive secretary. 
Savings and Loan League (see United Stat 
ings and Loan League). ; 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Societs 
Bretay 2 Scenic and Historic Preservatid 
ciety). < 
School Art League of New York City (191) 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 200; Secs 
Edith Nichols. ‘ 
School Garden Association (1908), 121 Bald 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec. Vice 
Marvin M. Brooks; Sec., Fred M. Schellha 
Scottish Clans (see Order of Scottish | 
Royal Clan). 
Screen Actors Guild (1933),-7046 Hollywods 
Holiywood 28, Calif.; 8,500; Sec., John Dall 
Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 
25 South St., New York 4, N. Y.; Dir., Rev. 
H. Kelley; Publicity Dir., Marjorie Dent €q 
(The Institute is the largest shore home, ho 
club in the world for active merchant seami 
races, ratings and creeds). K 
Seamen’s Friend Society (see Americar 
men’s Friend Society). 
Seeing Eye, The (1929), Whippany Road, NW 
town, N. J.; Exec. Vice Pres., W. H. Ebeling,’ 
Simpler Spelling Association (1946) (Fo 
the Spelling Reform Association, 1876; the 
fied Spelling Board, 1906); Lake Placid 
Essex County, N. Y.; 150; Sec., Godfred De 
Simplified Spelling Board (1906) (Name cll 
to Simpler Spelling Association, 1946). 
Shipbuilders Council of America (1921), 2 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; 56; Sec., C. C. Knew 
Shorthand Reporters Association (see New 
State Shorthand Reporters Association). 
Sixth Avenue Association (1926; name chai 
Avenue of the Americas Ass’n). ; 
Ski Association of America (see Nation. 
Ass’n of America). 
Social Legislation Information Service; 
Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, 950 F St., 
Washington, D. C. we | 
Social Science Research Council (1923), 230 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; address communid 
to the executive director. 
Society for the Advancement of Manag 
(1936), 84 William St., New York 7, N> YJ 
Exec. Sec., Carl S. Coler; Office St., Helen B = 


Society for the Americas (1938), 30 Thirdi 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y.; 250; Cor. Sec., Roger FJ 
217_East 23d St., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. q 

Society for the Propagation of the Faith | 
at Lyons, France; 1898 in U. S.), 109 Bast 384 
New York 16, N. Y.; address communicatiel 
the secretary. 

Society of American Bacteriologists (1899 
H St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; 2,930; 
Treas., Dr. Leland W. Parr. ; 

Society of American Florists (1885), 60 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; address com# 
cations to the executive secretary. j 

Society of American Foresters (1900), 825 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 5,000; Exec. 
Henry E. Clepper. ‘ 4 

Society of American Magicians ~(1902), 
Barbizon-Plaza, Avenue of the Americas ats 
St., New York, N. Y.; 2 


Society of Automotive Engineers (1905), 29% 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 15,300; Sec., 
ya Os ner. 

Society of Biblical Literature and ; 
(1880), Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.; av 
communications to the secretary. | 

Society of Colonial Wars (Oct. 18, 1892), 12% 
58th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 1915; Sec., Johm 
Pe ocket f Illust 

ociety of Mlustrators (1901), 128 Hast 63 
New York 21, N. Y.; 460; Man., Jack Weisse.|| 

Society of Industrial Designers (1944), | 
49th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
McConnell, , 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers (1916) 


‘ 


ibe York ate N. Y.; address com- 
e secr 

ms Pistiabure (1933), Rm. 3112, 116 John 
: poe ASN Le; 1,000; Man. Dir., James 


oe Rosicrucians (1909), see House, 321 
st St., New York 25, N. Y¥.; Sec. Gen., 
_ Van Wert. 
y of Sponsors of the United States Navy 
01 S. Washington St., Alexandria, Va.; 
8c., Mrs. Kathryn R. Norman. 
of Tammany, or Columbian Order (1786), 
dison:Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Ed- 
| McCullen; Scribe, Sam E. Dribben. 
ety of the Cincinnati (May 13, 1783 at New- 
N. Y.); Anderson House, 2118 Massa- 
Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; 1,593; 
: ancis A. Foster. 
eiety of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in the 
bof New York (1784), Hotel Astor, New York, 
aged res., John F. Brosnan, 40 Wall S#., 
Yo x, ws Sec., Adrian P. Burke, 55 Liberty 
Ww York 5: 'N. Y. 
y of the Friends of de Grasse (1931), Na- 
“Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 3. 
1,400; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 
ety of the Massing vr. — Colors (1921), Hotel 
ew York 19, N. ; Sec., Major Chas. 
uBois. 
ety of the Plastics ~— (1937), 295 Madi- 
., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
. Cruse. 
y of Women Geographers (1925), 1117 Barr 
Washington 6, D. C.; address communica- 
5 to the office secretary. 
ety to Maintain Public Decency (May 16, 
N. Y. Society for the Suppression of Vice: 
ehanzea aay 2, 1947), 215 West 22d St., 
Pork 11, N. Y.; 150; Sec., John S. Sumner. 
Association of America (see Amateur 
Association). 
rs and Sailors Club of New York (1919), 
ington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 750; 
rke E. Burford. 
and Daughters of the Pilgrims, National 
(1908); Governor General, Mrs. John G. 
ell, 10016 Dallas Ave., Silver Spring, Md.; 
‘Sec. Gen., Mrs. John J. Repp, 926 So. 60th 
; hiladelphia, Pa, 
sof Confederate Veterans (July 1, 1896, at 
d, Va.), Law Bldg., Richmond 19, Va.; 12, = 
adress communications to the adjutant-in- 


of Italy, Supreme Lodge (1911), 401 Broad- 
New York, N. Y¥.; address communications 
secretary. 

of Poland (see Association of the Sons of 


of The American Legion (1932), 777 No. 
O rs 6, Ind.; 17,352; Sec., Joe’ 
ovich. 

the American Revolution, Empire State 
(Feb. 11, 1890), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Avenue 
h St., New York i9, N. Y.; 2,700; Sec.,-Gard- 


born, 

the American Revolution, New York 
018), eer, Plaza, Fifth Avenue ft 59th 
vy York ig, =e F 200; Sec., Major Charles 


‘the Republic of Texas (1915), 800; Sec.- 
.c. Redfield, 1918 Lauderdale St., Hous- 


of ae Revolution, General Society (Feb. koh 
0,000; Gen. Pres., W. Hall Harris, jr., 
dg. =F "Baltimore 2, Md.; Gen. Sec., Host 
Post, 4 Linwood Place, White Plains; N. Y. 
of the Revolution in the State of New York 
peers) SE pel Tavern, 54 Pearl St., New 
2; 2,000; Sec., V. Hall Everson, Jr. 
Bot ‘Union’ Veterans of Civil War (Nov. 11, 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 5th and Penn Sts., 
, Pa.; 15,000; address communications to 
retary. 
of ‘Union Veterans of the Civil War, N. Y. 
* iasa), 2225 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 
.; Sec., Julius Isaacs. 
eastern Conference (1932), University of 
Lexington 29, Ky.; 12 universities; Sec., 
" Funkhouser. 
ern Conference (1921), 16 institutions; 
iol. Wm. Couper, Virginia Military Institute, 
ton, Va.; arieston, 8. Syees D. 8. McAlister, 
del, Charleston, S. 
: Council Research (1939), Times 
fenderson,, “Bites address communications 


‘ a Ed Iucati Foundation (1882), 726 Jack- 
N.W vi Whsh une 6, D. C.; address 
ations ce the s 


cretary. . 
n Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
NW Ate 3, Ga. 3 1,903; Sec. -Treas., Mrs. 


PY athletic Conference (1914), Hotel 
ot adie 2, Texas; 7 schools; Exec. Sec., 
Stewart, P. O. Box 6 3, Dallas= 2, 
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Spanish American Society (1930), 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; Pres., Robert Seelav. 

Speci al Libravies Association ‘(ag09), 31 East 10th 
t., ae 3, N. Y.; 4,831; Sec., Mrs. Kathleen 

peech Association of America (1915), Universit; 
af Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; ye00: Bee: Loren D 
ei 

Spelling Reform Association (1876) (Name 
changed to Simpler Spelling Association, 1946). 

Sponsors of the United States Navy (sée, Society 
of Sponsors of the U. S. Navy). 

Sport Club Portuguese (1921), 51-55 Prospect 
St., Newark 5, N. Y.; 1,187; Exec. Sec., Manuel 
sf fe iti 

e arities Aid ae 1872), 105 East 
22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 10, D0. Sane and Exec. 
oa Rowland Burnstan, rs 

ate Founders Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; address comune 
cations to the executive vice- president. 

State High School Athletic Associations (see 
National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations). 

State Historical Society of Missouri (1898), Uni- 
versity Library Bldg., Hitt and Lowry Sts., Colum- 
bia, Mo.; 4,253 annual and life members; Sec., 
Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

Staten Island Chamber of Commerce (1895), 57 
Bay St., St. George, Staten Island 1, N. Y.; 550; 
Exec. Sec., Art O. Hedquist. 

Steamship Historical Society of America (1935), 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.; 500; Exec. Sec., 
Edwin A. Patt, Barrington, R. I. (Communications 
ie 8 _ addressed to Mr. Patt: Box 50, Barring- 
ton 

Steel Seis Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; 193 companies; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Leslie C. Thellemann. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), Suite 2003, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. ae address com- 
munications to the secretary. 

Stock Exchange, Chicago (see Chicago Stock Ex- 
change). 

Stock Exchange, N. ¥Y. (see New York Stock Ex- 
change). 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian Mis- 
sions (1886), 156 Fifth Ares New York 10, N. ¥.; 
2,500; Adm. Sec., E. O. Jacob. 

Sunday League (1933), 7399 Highland Ave., New- 
ark 4, N. J.; Gen. Sec., Robert S. Womer, 

Supreme Council of the Royal Arcanum (June 
23, 1877), 407 Shawmut Ave., Boston 18, Mass.; 
50,000 adult, 3,000 juvenile; Sec., Herbert F. Hotch- 
kiss, Box E, Station A, Boston 18, Mass. 

Supreme Order of Helpers (1915), 615 F St., 
N.W., Washington 4, D..C.; address communica- 
tions to the secretary. 

renee Fishing Club (see East End Surf Fishing 
Club). 

Table Tennis Association (see United States 
Table Tennis Association). 

Tammany (see Society of Tammany). 

Technical Association Pulp and Paper Industry 
(1915), 122 oe 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 3,- 
400; Sec., R. G. Macdonald. 

Technology Giab (1861), 22 East 38th St., New 
York, Y.; address communications to the secre- 
tary 


canerancs Federation of New York (1905, as 
Anti-Saloon League of New York), 44 Howard St., 
Albany 7, N. Y.; State Supt., Rev. Wallace H. 
Marsh; Sec., Rev. Charles J. iB 

Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Association (see 
Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion). 

Theodore Roosevelt Navy Day League (Oct. 27, 
1922), 126 East 54th a ely York 22, N. Y.;. 100; 
Founder, Joseph J. Bruno; Sec., Evelyn J. Rooney. 

Theosop hical Society C 1875). 1061 State Highway, 
Covina, Galit.; address communications te the 


secretar 

Theosophical Society in America (1911), Whea- 
ton, Ill.; Sec., Miss Ann Kerr. 

Thirty-fourth Street-Midtown Association (1908), 
116 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. Sec. 
N. Peter McLean; ‘Dir. of Public Relations, Sanford 
L. Bruckner. 


Thoroughbred Club of America Ce Box 7, 
Lexington, Ky.; 250; Sec., Gus Owen 


Thoroughbred Racing Associations 7" the United 


tat 1942), 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 
z ee nibs tracks; Exec. Sec., Spencer J. Dray- 


oak 

Toastmaste: Interns Sonat (1924), 1104 West 8th 
St., Santa ‘Ane, Calif.; clubs, ole active 
members; Exec. Scc., Ted Pande, P O, Box 114, y 


ty pole Cette (see International Toast- 


far nt ne 
ath Mere hants Association of the United 
States (1915), 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 
Y.; address communications 10! the managing’ di- 


ee Clubs (see International Ass’n of Torch 


Torch } 
Town Club of the City of New York (1932), 230 
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West Fi te New York 23, N. Y.; 400; Sec., 
Robert 1. Black. 

Town Hall (1920), (Organized in Nov., 1894, as 
The League for Political Education), 123 West 43d 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 5,800; Sec., Mrs. Yorke 
Allen. 

Traffic Club of New York (1906), Hotel Biltmore, 
333 Madison Ave., New York 17, N, Y.; 2,400; Sec., 
G.H. Burtis. j 2 

Transit Association (see American Transit Asso- 
ciation). > 

Transportation Association of America (1935), 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,000 enter- 
prises; Exec. Vice Pres., Donald D. Conn; Sec., 
Edith C. Krogh, j 

Travelers Aid Association (see National Travelers 
Aid Association). 

Travelers Aid Society of New York (1904), 144 
East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; address com- 
munications to the general director. 2 

Trotting Association (see United States Trotting 
Association). 

Turf and Field Club (1895), 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; 560; Sec., W. Helen Eden. 

Turn Verein (1850), Lexington Avenue at 85th 
St. 28)-New York, N. Y.; 250; Sec., Frank Kirch- 
ner. 

Twenty-third Street Association (1929), 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 428; Man. Dir., William 
H. Bird. 

Uniformed Fire Officers Association (1944), 160 

Chambers St., New York 7, N, Y.; 1,350; Treas., 
John F. Dalton: Sec., Henry J. Fehling. 

Uniformed Firemen’s Association of Greater New 
York (1917), 63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y.; 11,- 
00; Sec., Gerard W. Purcell. fi 

Union Club (1836), 701 Park Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y.; 1,200; Man., James M. Erdman; Sec., C 
_G. Michalis. : 

'’ Union for Democratic Action (April, 1941), 819— 
13th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; address com- 
Munications to the national director. 

. Union League Club (1863), Park Avenue at 37th 
St., New York, NY.; address communications to 
the secretary. A 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations (1873). 
Merchants Bldg., 34 West 6th St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio; 340 congregations; Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis 
I. Egelson. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 6,000; Exec. Dir., E. Palmer 
Clarke. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827), 25 Bea- 


(see American Unitarian 


(1895), Rm. 605, 905 Second Avenue Bldg., Seattle 
4, Wash.; 500; Sec.-Treas., Roy Erford. 

United American War Veterans of the U. S. 
(1918), 478 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.; address 
communications to the secretary. 

United Ancient Order of Druids (London, 1781: 
_U.S., 1832); Supreme Secretary, Charles Geider, 29 
South Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

United China Relief (1941; name changed to 
United Service to China). 

» Unit Commercial Travelers of America (see 
Order of United Commercial Travelers of America). 
Fl aan Conference Veterans (1889); office closed 
n v 

United Engineering Trustees (1904), 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R. Arms. 

United Hospital Fund of New York (1879), 370 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
R. O. D. Hopkins. { 

United Hunts Racing Association (1905), 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 400; 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Ass’t Sec., W. Helen Eden. 

United Nations League of Lawyers (March 30, 
1946); Sec.-Gen., Heber H. Rice, 5 Taylor St., 
Chevy Chase 15, Maryland, 

United Press Associations (June 22, 1907), 220 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., Hugh 
ena R. H. Sener 

eamen’s Service (1942), 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; address communications to the 
eseouve AN a 

op ervice to ma (1941, as United China 
Relief), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.: Sec., 
B.A. Garside, Ass’t Sec., Julia S. Peterson. 

United Service Organizations (Feb. 4, 1941), 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Sec., C. Frank 
 Dntiod Spasiish 

nited Spanish War Veterans (Apr. 18, 1904), 40 
G Street, N.E., Washington 13, D. C.; 78,000; Sec., 
Wonited Sane B 
a rewers Foundation (1862). 21 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., C. D. Williams. 

United States Building and Loan League (name 
changed to United States Savings end Loan 


eague). 

United States Conference of Mayors (1932), 

Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, rs rity ee 

pee aver 30,000 in population; Exec. Dir. Paul V. 
etters. 
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United States Golf Association (1894) 
57th St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 1,000 memb 
Sec., Isaac B. Grainger. 

United States Junior Chamber 
(1920), LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Il].; addre 
munications to the executive vice-president 

United States Navy Veterans (1935), Mi 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; address communicaty 
the secretary. oe f 

United States Olympic Association (1921),) 
Biltmore, Madison Ave. at 43d St., New Yo 
Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. im 
United States Polo Association (1890), 256 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 50 member clubs; « 
man, Robert E. Strawbridge; Sec., Georg 
Sherman, Jr. = j 

United States Revolver Association (1900), 
St., Springfield, Mass.; 2,500; Sec.-Treas., H 
Jones. 

United States Savings and Loan League « 
221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ilk; 3,649 
Pres., Robert T. Souter. & | 

United States Table Tennis Association ( 
547 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Des Moines 9,} 
address communications to the secretary.” 

United States Trotting Association (1938 
Main St., Hartford 3, Conn.; 6,000; Exec.) 
Pres., Roger Duncan. x 

United Student Christian Council (1944! 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Sec.» 
Deschner. ¢ 

United Typothetae of America (1887), 71/ 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; aig 
communications to the secretary. >| 

United World Federalists (Mar. 17, 1947), . 
Government House, 31 East 74th St., New Ya 
N. Y.; 18,000; Sec., Miss Helen Baill. 

Universal Youth Fellowship (1889), 16 H 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; address communicatiy 
the secretary. 

University Club (1865), 1 West 54th St.c 
York 19, N. Y.; 3,564; Ass’t Man., John A. 

Uptown Chamber of Commerce (1896), 27F 
125th St., New York, N. Y.; address comm 
tions to the secretary. 
Uptown Club (1918), 60 East 42d St., New 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretaz 


a 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 
Edward S. Lewis. 
Vatel Club (1913), 349 West 48th St., 
19, N. Y.; 1,100; Man., George A. Mary. 
Veterans League of America (1945), 46) 
Place, New York 3, N. Y.; address communic 
to the executive director. ~ 
Veterans National Association of Medical | 
nologists; Executive Officer, Dr. T. B. Quarto: 
292, Millis, Mass. } 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
(Sept. 23, 1899, at Columbus, Ohio), Broady 
34th St:, Kansas City 2, Mo.; 1,500,000; ; 
Commander, Ray H. Brannaman. | 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United § 
Ladies Auxiliary to (Sept. 13, 1914), at DO 
Colo.; 406 West 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
000; address communications to the secretan 
Volta Bureau (see American Ass’n to Promc 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf). = | 
Walt Whitman Society of America (1936)! 
301, 250 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y.; ae 
communications to the secretary. 
Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of 
Venere (1900), 55 West 68th St., New 


“ 


¥ 


War of 1812 
1812). 

West Side Association of Commerce 
West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
Pres., James W. Danahy. 

Westchester County Children’s Assoc# 
(1914), 8 Church St., White Plains, N. Y.; @ 
communications to the executive director. 

Whitehall Lunch Club (1910), 17 Battery | 
New York, N. Y.; address communications 1 
secretary. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute (1928), 40 ~ 
St., New York 13, N. ¥.; 200; Man. Dir,, 7 
4 


Matter. 
Wildlife Management Institute (May 8, 
822 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. G.; 
Pres., C. R. Gutermuth. 

William Graham Sumner Club (1914), 102% 
Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Ill: Pres., 


Peter. . 
Williams Club (1913), 24 Hast 39th St., 
Sec., H.*Thayer Hest 


York, N. Yis1,431s 
Woman Suffrage Association, N. Y. 
see League of Women Voters of New York). 
Woman’s International Bowling Coneress 
85 East Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 300, 
pee Emma fae ae 
oman’s National Sabbat: 
Fifth Ave., New York . 


bbath Alliance (1894 
Clarice A. Francis, No Mat ae 
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“Relief Corps (1882) (Auxi und: 

b Tih St., SpringHald, Tis soe. | BY Now von ef omaation (1922 Mera ee 

2 ; Wool Associates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
; ns, (std), 141 Bast Sith St, New York 600." Mea ey tae Se ee Se 
Sag erik: Saag Rudolf Gaertner; Sec., A vine | Ange ae for International Friendship 
’s American ORT (1927), 212 Fifth A national conference a (Gnas aeeneae ae 
Rie ue ve., PInL Oat we ‘ence at Constance, Germany), 70 
Ee ae See cations Wecthe Sectetary’ N.S oe 
en’s City Club (1916), Hotel New Weston World Calendar Association ‘(1930), International 

Ave. at 50th St. New York 22, N.Y: Blag., $30. Fifth Ave., New York 20,'N. Y.; 13,100: 
eee: Sec. | 16; ilipp K. Stern. , ie S Elisabeth Achelis;-Sec., Miss Harriet 
me Clubs). neral Federation of | “World Federalists, U.S.A. (1945), 31 East ‘74th 
n’s Educational and Industrial Union St., New York 21, N. Y.; address communications 
264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 4,399; | yihe, secretary. : 

Miss Maty H. Tolman. > 4, ; Pgh Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. Vernon 
ta Medical Asxoclation. of New York City iy oston 8, Mass.; Dir., Raymond Dennett. 
7 Mitchell Pl ce : y orld’s Christian Endeavor Union (1895), 1201 

ace, New York 17, N. Y.; 200:| East. Br I 
f. Leoni N ’ -» <UU,| East Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio; 3,000,000; 

& Ae ae ee See, Exec. Sec., Carroll M. Wright Si 
e1 an u 21), | ¥ale Club of New York City (18 
Ist St, New Yor . v P J ft New Yo ity (1897), 50 Vander- 
i Mire. Mildroc gag Se 4,000; Office “Ve ues New York 17, N. Y.; 5,300; Sec., Gerard 
uen’s Overseas Service League (1921), 210 Young Jud 19 
Becil, 1026 sth St. NW ew ; ¢ Judaea (1909). 381 Fourth Ave., New York 

adaress Suet) aera hep alae eh Y.; address communications to the secre- 
en's. eodore Roosevelt Memorial A: ia- fo z hristi 
é pe?) Theodore Roosevelt “House, 28 Fast | aes 18st ini North Awionoey aie Mtudison 
=. etch 3, N. ¥.; 500; Exec. Sec., = i dar York 17, N. Y¥.; Gen. Sec. Eugene E. 
n’s University Club (1889), 106 East 52d| Young Men’s and Youn z x 
c F » | _ Xo g Women’s Hi S 
I Pa N, ¥.; address communications to ety he Ree tee Ave. and oud St, New 
odmen Circle, Supreme Forest (Sept. 5, 1895),| | Young Women’s Christine Ansocietion(Ciahay, b 

Circle Bldg., 33d and Farnam Sts., | Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y: 617 sae Been 
tha 2, Nebr.; 144,847; Nat'l Sec., Clara B. Nat'l Board, Miss Margaret E. Burton; Generai 
dy. i , Mary S. Sims. 
Dod en of America (see Modern Woodmen of | fleece & ees ee Association (see Jewish 
a). : m 

men of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont | Zonta Internation: P1919) Go East. 
® Denver 2, Colo.; 38.168 (33,416, 4,574 juve- | St., Chicago 5, Il 8 000; feta Miss Wark G. 
178 fraternal); Sec., R. D. Longmore. Richards; Publicity Dir Jean Russell Miller r 
o | Sad ah a ee eee og P24 Zionist sg me agat of America. (1897) 41 ‘East 
) Sc, an ‘arnam Sts.,| 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 500,000 direc 
2, Nebr.; 393,853: Sec., W. C. Braden. affiliated memberships; Sec., Dr. Sines Manear ee 


The Salvation Army 


7 


Mational Headquarters, London, England. National Commander, Commissioner Ernest I. P i 

: a ial Col. George Darby, National Headquarters, 120-130 West 14th Stieet News 
z ?. ad : = - < 
a6 Salvation Army in the United States is part , operated on 26 fighting fronts around the world, 
m international organization operating places | taking more than 225,000,000 servicees to fighting 
ship and social rehabilitation centers in 97| Men of the United Nations. These services in= 
s and territories of the world. Officially | cluded 3,000 Red Shield canteens and huts and 
shed in this country on March 10, 1880, when | },000 mobile canteens, many of which Janded with 
sioner George Scott Railton arrived from While most war services ended ; 
i with the war 
land with seven women officers. The Salva-| the Salvation Army in this country is ati operat- 
Army today operates 1,365 corps and outposts | ing Red Shield and USO clubs and Red Shield 
he United States and its territories. _ | mobile units. 
© major part of Salvation Army activities is More than 5,000 Salvation Army officers in the 
ngelical work. Founded originally for | United States are participating in the Marching 
igious’ enlightenment of the masses, its | Forward program, who major objectives fall into 
aim is still to proclaim through song, | nine categories: a fully organized program of 
dd deed, the message of the Scriptures. | evangelism in places of worship and on _ street 
operations are incidental to that end. | corners; character-puilding activities for youth.to 


sistence upon active Participation on the | erans to cover human needs; readjustment and 
| of its followers. emergency aid to Army and Navy personnel and 
this country, The Salvation Army’s social | their families; continued aid to servicemen at home 

work embraces shelters, hostels and food | and abroad; extension of services in police courts 

men’s industrial institutions, employment | and prisons; extension of Salvation Army work to 
children’s homes, maternity homes andj} smaller towns and communities; additional train- 
s. Medical work is also carried out in| ing facilities and advanced courses to provide 
and dispensaries. more trained leadership; and rehabilitation of Sal- 
ing World War II, The Salvation Army | vation Army work in war-torn countries. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis i 


he National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis Since its establishment the National Foundation 
he nded by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt has authorized $25,944,285.99 for research; educa- 
as a non-profit membership cor- | tion and epidemic aid. This figure does not include 


The funds for | for hospitalization and continuing care of polio 


ork patients. 
American p The National Foundation does not maintain its 
nes held the own research laboratory. Instead it makes grants 


of money to uniyersities, hospitals and laboratories 
throughout the country so that eminent men of 
science and medicine can pursue their inyestiga- 


ce of Roosevelt’s birthday. 
‘of the money raised goes to the National 
jon for use in its national program of 
Tesearch, education and emergency aid | ti : 
. The other half remains with the | tion and cure of the disease. 

oundation’s Chapters serving the areas Since the establishment of the National Founda- 
ting it. These Chapters, covering practi- | tion in 1938, a total of $39,060,869.48 has been left 
ery one of the nation’s 3,070 counties—as | with its Chapters for local aid to infantile paralysis 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico—work | victims. The net financial results of the 1947 fund 
h recognized health and welfare agencies | raising appeal were $17,987,800.66. The address 

mmediate aid to infantile paralysis victims | of the National Foundation. is 120 Broadway, 
s of age, race, creed or color. New York 5, N. Y. Basil O’Connor is president. 


+: An official of the organization, Salvation Army, The—General Albert W. T. Orsborn, ” 


guishing feature of The Salvation Army aid in preventing juvenile delinquency; aid to vet- — 


and unify’ the | the millions of dollars spent by the local Chapters” 


tions in their own locale on the cause, preven=— 


\ 
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LAW SUMMARIES 


Federal Income Law Summary 4 
~ Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue yi 


“Existing law governing Federal income tax and 
other internal revenue taxes is embodied in the 


Internal Revenue Code. The most recent amend- 


“ments to the Code are contained in the Individual 
income Tax Act of 1944, approved May 29, 1944, the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, approved July 31, 
1945, and the Revenue Act of 1945, approved Noy. 
8, 1945. The first of these provides for the simplifi- 
cation of the Federal income tax as applied to 
individuals, with some changes affecting estates 
and trusts, which are taxed like individuals; the 
second was enacted mainly for the purpose of im- 
proving the cash position of business during the 
reconversion period; and the last is primarily a 
tax reduction measure for 1946 and later years, 
with some relief for 1945 in the form of additional 
allowances to noncommissioned officers and enlisted 
men in the armed forces and special treatment 
of War-loss recoveries of corporations for purposes 
of the declared value excess-profits tax. 

The income tax applies to individuals and to 
corporations. Partnerships, as such, are not-taxed, 
their members reporting the income in their own 
returns. Estates and trusts are subject to the same 
income tax rates as individuals, but there are cer- 
tain differences in the computation of tax liability 
because estates and trusts include the interests of 
Separately taxable beneficiaries. 


INDIVIDUAL TAXES 


_ Changes of Law: The present method of collect- 
ing taxes on individuals is commonly known as the 
pay-as-you-go system. That system was instituted | 
by the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 and was” 

first effective for the tax year 1943. Under it, most- 
individuals pay all or a large part of their income 
tax during the year in which they receive their 
income, The tax is withheld from their wages or 
paid in quarterly installments as estimated tax, 
‘or both. Since these payments do not exactly equal 
the actual tax liability, it is necessary for each 
taxpayer to file a return at the end of the year 
showing his actual tax liability, so that any addi- 
tional amount due may be collected or any over- 
payment made may be refunded. 

In the enactment of the Individual Income Tax 
Act of° 1944, first effective for the tax year 1944, 
Congress accomplished several objectives without 
Substantially changing the number of taxpayers 
or reducing the revenue yield. It relieved the great 


majority of taxpayers from the necessity of com- 


_ puting their income. tax. It reduced the number 


of tax computations. It decreased the number of 


' persons required to make declarations of estimated 


> 


ax. ~It facilitated the simplification of both the 
neome tax return and the rules determining who 
must file a return. 

For the calendar year 1947, it is not necessary to 


~ make separate computations of normal tax and 


surtax as in previous years. A tentative combined 
normal tax and surtax is computed at variable rates 
that begin at 20 percent (3 percent normal tax 
pics 17 percent surtax) and increase by steps, 
requently called brackets, to successively higher 
percentages for larger amounts of income. This 
tentative combined tax is then reduced by five 
percent. The maximum amount of combined nor- 


: 1947 INCOME 
Under existing federal income 


to the surtax (excess over 3% shown below). 


tax law, the income tax is computed on the basis of the tere 
“rates shown below, and then reducing the result by 5%. : ee 
must be reduced 5% to determine the correct tax. 


tax’and surtax. The tentative rates shown below were made up by adding the normal tax (a fi 


Law Summaries—Federal Income Tax Law Summary 


mal tax and surtax which may be imposed a 
taxpayer is 8545 percent of net income. — 
In computing the combined normal tax ans 
tax, there is a uniform exemption of $500 pe 
payer, whether single or married, and a ere 
$500 for each dependent for whom the tas 
furnishes more than half the support provid 
claimed dependent (1) is closely related 1 
taxpayer, (2) had less than $500 of gross in 
and (3) does not file a joint return with as 
If a wife has no income and is not a dependig 
another taxpayer, her husband can claim bi 
their personal exemptions in his return. } 
Employers must withhold the tax from 
paid’ to their employees. Since the purp® 
withholding income tax from wages is the | 
tion at the source of approximately full tax li 
on at Jeast the first $5,000 of wages, the a@ 
which the employer is required to withho 
pends (a) on the amount of wages or salara 
(b) on the number of withholding exena 
claimed by the employee in a statement wh 
may file with his employer for withholdinn 
poses. If no such statement is filed wit 
employer, the latter will be required to withhy 
the gross wages, thus increasing the credit 
the employee may report on his return ¢ 
paid at the source. After the end of each 
or at the end of employment, employers 
furnish to each employee from whose wag 
has been withheld, or would have been with 
such employee had claimed no more the 
withholding exemption, statements on Forr 
shewing the total amount of wages paid ar 
amount of tax withheld, if any, during the py) 
calendar year. The information in these > 
ments may be used by the employee in mak) 
income tax return after the close of the 
Members of the armed forces are given ada 
lief under the Revenue Act of 1945. Briefly 
none of the pay received by an enlisted mm 
active service below the rank of commissione 
cer or commissioned warrant officer for ang 
able year beginning after Dec. 31, 1940, tot 
of the war (as proclaimed by the Preside 
taxable. The first $1,500 received in each 
compensation for active service from Jan, 
to the end of the war as proclaimed by ; 
dent is not taxable (1) to commissioned oO 
including commissioned warrant Officers, | 
United States armed forces (2) to United f 
citizens or residents serving as a member (| 
capacity) of the armed forces of any of 
United Nations. This law provides for 2 
ponement of the time when taxes due mg 
paid and for payment of such taxes in 12% 
installments over a period of three years. | 
postponements and payments apply to t 
tributable to active service pay for any t 
year beginning after Dec. 31, 1939, and befom 
1, 1947 (except in the case of an officer 
regular component of the armed forces who a 
serve overseas or on sea duty), and to t/ 
tributable to pre-service earned income (/ 
before the taxpayer entered upon active 
where any. part of the tax on it became dv 
payable after such entrance) for any taxabs 


TAX RATES } 


Therefore, all results indicated by this! 
The tax as shown will be the combined 1 


if the net income is; 
Not over $2,000 

oO $2,000 but not over 
$4,000 but not over 
$6,000 but not over _ $8,000 
$8,000 but not over 
0,000 but not over 
2,000 but not over 
4,000 but not over 
6,000 but not over 
8,000 but not over 
0,000 but not over 
2,000 but not over 


RARALAR 
Ne eee 


A 
tw 
ia 
oS 
i=) 
o 
isa 
i=] 
= 
i=] 
So 
a 
So 
< 
@ 
4 


$38,000 but not over 
$44,000 but not over 
$50,000 but not over 
$60,000 but not over 
$70,000 but not over $80,000 
$80,000 but not*over $90,000 
+ Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 
a Bicycoe Ao not over eace ben 
ver H ut not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 


. 


$156,820, plus 91% 


0% 
3400, plus 22% 
$840, plus 26% 
$1,360, plus 30% 
$1,960, plus 34% 


of excess over 
of excess Over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over | 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 
of excess over 


$22,500, plus 72% of excess over 
$26,820, plus 75% of excess over 
$34,320, plus 78% of excess over 
$42,120, plus 81% of excess over 
$50,220, plus 84% of excess over 
$58, , Dlus 87% of excess over 


of excess over $100,000 
of excess over $150,000 
of excess over $200,000. 


$111, 


1947, or 
Y, of the sixth month beginning after 
| taxpayer’s release from service, whichever is 

er; but in no case may the date under 
~(1) or (2) be considered earlier than the 
day of the third month following the close 
e taxable year for which a deferment of tax 
ty is sought. 
ng Requirements: An income tax return must 
defor 1947 by every citizen or resident of the 

States (including a minor) who had $500 
e of gross income in the taxable year. In 
puting gross income, all income that is wholly 
mpt from tax should be omitted. 
of Return: There are three methods of 
eine an income tax return: 

Withholding Receipt, Form W-2—A withhold- 

sreceipt may be used as a return if total in- 
6 for the year was less than $5,000, consisting 
bily of wages shown on Withholding Receipts, or 
ich wages and not more than a total of $100 
ther wages, dividends, and interest. The tax 
be figured by the Government. 

’ -form Return—If income was less than 
9. Form 1040 may be used as a short-form 
h by computing the tax according to the 

on page If income was wholly from 
mies, wages, dividends, and interest, only page 

d be filled in; but if ether income was re- 
2 should also be filled in with neces- 
ormation. Pages 3 and 4 should be torn 
discarded. Forms may be obtained from 
"Collector, post office or bank. 

‘Long-form Return—If income of $5,000 or 
was received, or if any deductions are being 
ed on the return, Form 1040 should be used 
long-form return, computing the tax liability 

3. Instructions accompanying the -form 
d be followed in completing the form. 


t SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 

he social security tax rates of one percent on 

‘employees were continued for the year 1947. 
CORPORATE TAXES 

Tax: Rates for income of $50,000, or less, 


ge from 15% on the first $5,000 to 31% on ali 
25,000. For corporations with normal-tax 


- 
4 


entire amount. 

: Rates for surtax net income of not 
than $50,000 are 10% for 1945 (6% for 1846) 
8 first $25,000 and 22% on the balance. Sur- 
income of more than $50,000 is taxable at 
1945 (14% for 1946) of the entire amount. 
corporations filing consolidated returns 
d at rates 2% higher. 

Profits Tax: The excess profits tax was 


Mecomes over $50,000, the rate is a flat 24% | 
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for taxable years beginning after De- $1,000,000 and $1,250,000 is 2914 percent. 


TABLE FOR COMPUTATION OF ESTATE TAX 


383 


cember 31, 1946; however,. for the purpose 

a two-year carry-back to 1944 and 1945, ; 
the law retains the unused excess profits credit for j 
1946. A special computation is provided for fiscal- 
year taxpayers. For fiscal years begun in 1945 and 
ending in 1946, the unused excess profits credit 
carry-back is allowed in full, but the excess profits 
tax is prorated to an amount which bears the d 
same proportion to the total tentative tax for the . 
entire fiscal year as the number of days in thé 
taxable year prior to Jan. 1, 1946, bears to the total 
number of days in the entire fiscal year. For fiscal 
years beginning in 1946 and ending in 1947, the F 
unused excess profits credit carry-back is pro- i 
rated to an amount which bears the same pro-. a 
portion to the total tentative credit for the entire . o 
fiscal year as the number of days in the taxable * 
year prior to Jan. 1, 1947, bears to the total num- . 
ber of days in the entire fiscal year. The post- 
war credit of 10% of excess profits tax paid has ] 
been repealed by the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945, 
permitting corporations to cash in their post-war 
bonds as early as Jan. 1, 1946. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND DECLARED VALUE 
_ EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 
The capital stock tax and the declared value 
excess-profits tax have been repealed, effective for 
taxable years ending after June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, respectively. 


ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 1g 

_An estate tax return must be filed for every = 
citizen or resident of the United States whose a 

gross estate, including insurance, exceeds $60,000 p 
in value at the time of death. In the case of a 
nonresident not a citizen.a return must be filed 
if his gross estate in the United States at the time 
of his death exceeds $2,000. The return must be 
filed within 15 months after the decedent’s death. 
The estate tax rates range from 3 percent. on the 
portion of the net estate not over $5,000 to 77 per- 
cent on the portion of the net estate in excess of 
$10,000,000. The rate, on the portion between 
$60,000 and $100,000 is 28 percent; between $1,000,- 
000 and $1,250,000, 39 percent; and between $5,000,- 

000 and $6,000,000, 67 percent. t 
Any citizen or resident who within a calendar 

year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one ~ 
individual, or any gift of a future interest regard- 
less of value, must file a gift tax return, If the 
donor was a nonresident not a citizen the gift 
tax applies only to gifts of property situated in the 
United States. The return must be filed on or 
before March 15 following the close of the calendar 
year. In the case of a citizen or resident an ex- 
emption of $30,000 is allowable which, at the option 
of the taxpayer, may be taken all in one year or 
spread over a number of years. The gift tax rates 
range from 214 percent on the portion of the 
aggregate net gifts not over $5,000 to 5734 percent 
on the portion of the aggregate net gifts exceeding 
$10,000,000. The rate on the portion between 


(B) 


(tL) 


For basic estate tax 


(2) 
For total gross taxes (basic and 
additional) (Tentative Tax) 


Net estate not 


Rate of taxon 


Rate of tax or 
excess over 
amountin . 
column (A) 


Tax on 
amount in 
column (A) 


excess over 
amount in 
column (A) 


exceeding — Tax on 
_amount in 
column (A) 
$5,000 oe a eR 
0,000 350 
20,000 100 
0,000 200 
40,000 300 
50,000 400 
60,000 500 
100,000 700 
00,0 1,500 
250,00) ,500 
400,000 6,500 
500,000 12,500 
600,000 17,500 
750,000 22,500 
10 800,000 31,500 
10 1,000,000 34,500 
0 1,250,000 48,500 
0 1,500,000 50! 
0 ,000,000 88,500 
0,000 2,500,000 133,500 
000 3,000,000 50) 
,000 3,500,000 238,500 
0,000 4,000,000 298,500 
000 5,000,000 363,5' 
000 6,000,000 503,500 
000 7,000,000 653,500 
000 8,000,000 813,500 
9,000,000 983,500 
000 10,000,000 1,163,500 
000 sage 0s Joos 353, 


f 


Percent hs Soe 
1 Soh ¢ Sea 
1 $150 Z 
1 500 11 
1 1,600 14 
1 3,000 18 
1 4,800 22 
2 7,000 25 
2 9,500 28 
3 20,700 30 Pe 
4 50,700 30 
4 5,700 32 
5 113,700 32 
5 145,700 35 
6 : 5 
6 233,200 37 
7 251,700 37 
8 325,700 39 
8 3,20) 7 42 
9 528,200 45 
10 3,200 49 
1l 998,200 53 “ 
12 1,263,200 56 
13 1,543,200 59, 
14 1,838,200 62 
15 2,468,200 67 
16 3°138,200 70 
17 3838,200 73 
18 4,568,200 76 
19 5,328,200 76 
20 6,088,200 77 
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TABLE FOR COMPUTING GIFT TAX 


; 1 (2) 
ey Vee In effect te a icaane year In efiect for calendar 
_ 1942 and for each calendar 1940 and 1941 | 
‘year thereafter 
Amount of Ae 
net gifts net gifts no 
a din ¢ Rate of tax Rate of 
2 or a a Tax on amount on excess Tax on 

in column (A) over amount in 5 
amount in column (A) amount 
column (A) column 


: EXCISE TAXES Bowling: Alleys = v.V garde. Je fees $20 
__ The auto use tax has been repealed for all | Cabarets, Roof Gardens, etc..... 20% 
periods ae aoe 20. 1946, pa the Pere ene Duce iaiaiosod é 
passage tickets has heen repealed effective after e 
March 31, 1947, After that date the tax on| Membership Fees ............. 20% | 
transportation of eee ee wil be jonrer Spee fo Electric Light Bulbs ........ 20% 
3 tans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific travel and trave ] 
_ to South America, but will still apply to travel in Jewelry, gurs, ‘Folleu Preparations 20% § 


or near North America and Central America and | Luggage, Handbags, Billfolds, 


the West Indies; and the tax on furs will apply to "Tolle iste’, . scseepeUe hs come A retailer’ * 
articles of which fur is a component, material only of 
' if the value of the fur is greater than three times | ..o9¢q) Telephone Service ........ 15 


the value of the next most valuable component | Long Distance Telephone Service. 25 
material. Otherwise, all of the special wartime | Telesraph, Cable or Radio 
excise taxes and taxes on floor stocks which were Messages within U.S. 
in effect for 1946 will, under the Excise Tax Act 
of 1947, continue in effect without a specific termi- | Travel Tickets, Seats and Berths. 
nation date. These rates are as follows: Beers... - tee eee ee ee cee ee eee 
3G Distilled Spirits pic, BONER EEE 
Wartime Rate Still Wines: 
PROS SOM Ni acs. s(o aes Vaases 1c for each 5c or Not over 14% alcohol 
major fraction Not over 21% alcohol .... 
Billiard and Pool Tables ......... $20 per table Not over 24% alcohol 


Penalties for Murder in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Penalty State Penalty State 


.|Electrocution Mass... ....|Electrocution So. Carolina ./Electrocution _ 
Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment So. fea oe .|Electrocution, 
Minnesota, ..|Life Imprisonment Tennessee .. . | Electrocution 
Mississippi. .|Electrocution Texas ..,...|/Electrocution 
Missouri. . ..|Lethal Gas Utah.. Hanging or Sho 
Montana Hanging € - -|Electrocution 
Nebraska, Electrocution Electrocution _ 
Nevada... ..|Lethal Gas Washingt [ 
New Hamp. .|Hanging 
Nes New Jersey .|Electrocution 
ten were Hanging New Mexico .| Electrocution 
New York.. |Electrocution 
N. Carolina, .| Lethal Gas U. S. (ed. Bi 
an No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment i Death Pe 
} ging Ohi Electrocution Alaska...... in, 
Kentucky , : :|Flectrocution . .|Electrocution : 
: Aereea . .|Electrocution Oregon,. ..|Lethal Gas Hawaii. ..... 
‘Maine......|Life Imprisonment ||Pennsylvania|Electrocution Puerto Rico. . 
Hanging Rhode Island'Life Imprisonment !!Virgin Islands Hanging 


In many States the jury can recommend life imprisonment. 
@) irste tet at oy jaieh ¢ rate Megs a ed di t h 

ate w: n which sentence is impos oes not have death penalty the Court 
some other State in which sentence shall be executed by manner ent | in that sts an a 
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___ State Sales Taxes, Types and Rates 


_of Tax Research, United States Treasury Department; data are as of July 1, 1947 
Rates on retail sales 


Se eS Ss i er a eee 

Use| Tan- 

tax | gible |AUto-| Amuse-| Res- {Public 
mo- ment | tau- | utili- 

biles | places |rants| ties 


Type of tax! 


Rates on receipts from 
other specific sources 


General sales Manufacturing, preparation for 
sale of agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, slaughtering 
animals for food, sales of feed to 
poultrymen or stock men for 
own use, 44%; extracting, pro- 
cessing, printing and publish- 
ing, contractors, advertising, 
1%; hotels, apartment houses, 
office buildings, and - garages, 
eredit and coll. agencies, 2%. 


Retall sales 22 2 2 4 |Printin: 
Retail sales x} Voie eeied 2)! A Ga 5 And ee 
Retail sales x 2 RD beatae F 2 25 
Retail sales x 3 mee Pema chk 3 es 
Retail sales Bsi.% 28 oe ES Ae ee 3° 
Gross income |....)} 4% AG 1 Lg 1 All other income, 1%, except that 
recelyed from wholesales, dis- 
play advertising, and industrial 
6 eke if %:; drycleaning 
. and laundering, 4%. 
.....| Retail sales x 2 27 2 2 24 Rte 
—....}| Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 2A 
ma...| Retail sales x 1s ‘es es sae ae A 
md...| Retail sales x 2 xn infants | hate Steere 2 29 
m...| Retail sales x 3 a ee eee 3 3° 
Ppi..| Gross receipts x 20 i eee 2 212 ;Wholesaling, 14%; manufactur- 
ing, ¥4-1%; contractors,1 % ;ex- 
iracting, 2-214 %; all other busi- 
nesses and professions not speci- 
fically exempted, 2%. 
Retall sales sie 2 2 2 2 24 2 
Gross receipts | x 28 yi : 2 2 Wholesaling, 34 % ;extracting, +4 
or 2%; processing and manu- 
facturing, 44 or 44%; contrac- 
tors, 2%: real estate commis- 
sions, factors, agents, brokers, 
advertising, personal and pro- 
fessional services. 2%, 
General sales x 3 3 3 Sees ta Wholesaling, 1/20%. 
Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 24 
Retail sales x 38 iy Neale oe Sige sae a 
Retail sales x 2 24 2 2 215 (Printing and publishing, adver- 
tising, hotel service, auto 
storage, 2%. 
Retail sales x 1 ey ee eee 1 it 
Retall sales x 2 2 2 2 24 
Retail sales x 2 Fal ae es oe ee ee Se 
Retail sales x 2 2 2 218 
Retail sales x 38 hy ee ae ee Wholesalers pea wholesalers 
Gross receipts |.... Me . | EES Fe LS aa of wheat, oats and barley, which 
are 1/100%), extractors, manu- 
facturers, printers and publish- 
€ 44%; all other businesses” 
and professions not specifically 
exempted. 4%. 


Retail sales Spay 28 2 2 pis Pe ee All services except personal and 

eae professional services and pub- 

TOSS : 3-5.2 wh tone 35/1000" ext: act- 
incom 65/100 1.3-5. i) er, fo,; XT: 

S gi 2 + v % ing, 1.3-7.8%; manviacturing, 
39/100%; contractors, 2%; in- 
dustrial loan companies 1%; all 
other businesses not specifically 
exempted, 1%, 

2 2 2 sf 


Retail sales 28 


cates States imposing a use tax. : 75) 
of a: qd) Retail Sales—Imposed upon sales of tangible personal property at retail or for 
tion, In most States applies also to admissions and restaurant and public utility sales. — 
‘al Sales—Applies to wholesaling, extractive industries and manufacturing in addition to sales 
3) Gross Receipts—Includes sales of public services and personal and professional services 
Ms transactions and receipts under (D and (2). (4) Gross Income—Applies, in addition to 
ions and receipts under (1), (2) and (3), to receipts from non-business activities such as 
panies of eelaes. interest, rents and dividends. 5 
tomobiles only. ¥ 

i i rati owns bordering other States same as that in adjoining State. 

piles to all public etlition eaeoos eaboreatson, in Missouri, all except transportation of 
one and telegraph services, gas and electricity sales. In Illinois the rates on utilities are 
ler a separate Act. 
tate is eyeiied to 98% of gross receipts 
new mot 
d motor vehicles are taxed under the sales tax. 
A, to Act ar| thie: ma . é 

as and electricity only. i i 

on retail sales of pasteurized milk is 1%. 
to- automobiles, trucks and tractors. 
te on industrial sales me ae eee. electricity is 1%. 
n tax of $15 on a single a e. ¢ 

ecifically e: ts sales of motor vehicles but a special excise tax of 2% Is levied — 

Eater a aaeltgess the use of a vehicle registered in the State and upon the use of 

tered for the first time in the State. j 

all public utilities except water and transportation of freight. - ; 
ly excluded are street way fares and intrastate movements of freight and express. 


2 


vehicles are taxed under the use tax and are exempt from the sales tax while nie 


paints =| 


ae es Vo, oe 


Si aa aa al 


Alabama.......- 


~California.,......| First 10,000 


Montana........| First 2,000 
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State Individual Income Taxes; Rates, Pxemptia nse 


Source: U. S. Treasury, Division of 


Percentage 


State Applicable 
to rates 


First $1,000 
1,001- 3,000 


ee eeaees First 2, Bee 
Arizona. ae ae 


Z'001 2°000 
4,001- 5,000 
5'001- 6,000 


Arkansas First 3,000 


a wh 


3,0) ,000 
6,001-11,000 


10,001- 15, 000 
15, 001-20, 000 
20, 001-25, 000 
25,001-30,000 
Over 30,000 
Colorado 12-14....| First 2,000 


2,001- 4,000 
4,001- 6,000 


ohne 


First 3,000 
3,001-10,000 
Georgia.........| First 1,000 
000 


Idaho...........| First 


Towa...:...-.--.| First 1,000 


Qe PW mah Ni 
on 


Kansas.......... First 2,000 
Kentucky.......| First 3,000 = 


LouisianaS,,,.... First 10,000 
10,001-50,000 
Over 50,000 


Maryland.......|Ord’ary income 
Investment in- 
come 


Misschohusetis® .-|Earned income, 
ok business in- 

come and an- 

nuities 

Capital gains 


Minnesota......| First 1,000 
1,001- 2,000 
2) aor 3,000 
3}001- 4.000 


4, bol. 5,000 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mississippi.......| First 4,000 | 1 
4,001- 7,000 | 2 

7,001-10,000 | 3 

1 
1 
2 


Missourl........| First 1,000 
1,001- 2,0 


00 -5-Less $5 
2,001- 3,000 


Less 15 


hoe 


2,001- 4,000 


New Hampshire’ . | Income from in- 


Average 
tangibles 


property 
_ tax rate 


‘New Mexico.....| First 


10,000 
10,001-20,000 3 


gay Tae 
(Eee A 5) 


Tax Research; data are as of July 1, 1947 


Personal Hxemp. D. 


Married 
o head 
of fami 


! 

’ Single 1 

Per- 

centage 

rates and , 
Special rates or 


* features 


Applicable 
to 


| 
| 


at 


$3,001-$5,000 ig 500 © 


Over 5,000 


4.5 $2,500 
5 

6,001- 7,000 3 1m 
7,001- 8,000 3 (1,000) 
8,001- 9,000 : 


Over 9,000 


(2,000) . 


11,001-25,000 4 2,500 3,500 _ 
Over .25,000 5 ; 


nis Sone ivars ea teas Rane 3,0003 
The rates shown apply to taxable years be pe 
after December an Be and before January 1, 
Permanent rates a 

Ist $5,000 1% 10, 001-15,000 3% 20,001-25,C 
5,001-10,0002% _15,001-20,0004% Over 25,0 
An optional simplified tax table is provided.13- 


6,001- 8,000 4 750 
8,001-10,000 Ba A. Aone ae eee 
Over, -10:000/! 6), Sol oevc ace le 
Gross income in excess of $200 derived from diyi 
royalties, and interest is subject to a 2-percent : 
An optional simplified tax table is provided! 


Over 10,000 3 1,000 2,000 © 


7,001-10,000 5 1,000 2,500 
10,001-20,000 | ee ee eee 
Over 20,000 7) SONS cep ee 

3,001- 4,000 5 700 1,500 

4,001- 5,000 ee eee A 
Over 5,000 8 soc gies eee 

3,001- 4,000 4 101 201 
Over 4,000 5 (1,000) (1,500) 


The amount of tax payable under these rates Ww 
duced by 50 percent for taxable years 1942-194 


5,001- 7,000 3 
Over 7,000 4 


4,001- “ 000 501 
Over 5,000 5 1,00 (2,500) 
An optional simplified tax table ey provided.13 | 

(ao4 oe Sa OS eerie 1,000 2:500 — 


‘tere Ss. CRists arene a ane ms 1,000 2,000 | 
Effective Jan. 1, 1948, the rate on ordinary inco 
be 2.5 percent. y) 
An optional simplified return is provided.13 


Interest & divi-' | 2,000 | 2,506 


Cll ore eee th 

pere: 
tax is sett is to the years 1936 through 
second additional tax equal to 3 percent of CY " 
applicable to 1942 and succeeding years. 


5,001- 7,000 10% 
’ (1,000) (2,000) 


Over 20.000 
10,001-15,000 
15,001-25,000 


Over 25,000 


3,001- 5,000 |2. 
5,001- 70 000 |3 
7,001- 9,000. |3. 

9,000 |4 


-_ 
aA KA AT SOON 


Over 


4,001- 6,000 3 
Over 6,000 4 


20,001-100,000] 3 
| Over 100;000| 4 z ets a 


apace : oe 
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Personal Exemp. 
it 


Married Credit 


¥ or head 
Single lof family eed 


ents 


Applicable Percentage Applicable Per- 
to - rates to Ne ag 
rates 


and 
Special rates or 


features 
2 een eens 1.000, 2,500 | 400 | 
ne amount of tax abl n d 
; reduced by 25 percent. for Goes va Todi-1944 
é and by 50 percent for 1945 and 1946 
ie 7 —— a Soy ese igen the regular rates. 
a et id sorporated businesses is taxed at 3 
arolina.../ First; 2,000 3 6,001-10,000 6 
{i 2,001- 4,000 | 4 Over 10; 
- 4,001- 6, 5 eee Se 
wh Dakota....| First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 8,000 | 7.5 | 500 | 1,500. 
ig ,001- 4,000 | 2 8:001-10,000 | 10”. 
> ,001- 5,000 3 10,001-15,000 12.5 
‘ 5,001- 6,000 | 5 Over 15,000 | 15 
HOMA...... First 1,500 | i 6,001-7,50 5 : 
Beet 3,000 2 Over 7,5 0 Bey a Be 
,001- 4, An optional i : table is provided | a” eee se 
. 4'501- 6,000 | 4 ieee ipmeleer eeneresigit re eS 
Bessa cas.t First 500 | 2 3,001- 4,000 6 750 
q 501- 1,000 | 3 4,001- 8.000 | 7 MA ee 
1,001- 2'000 | 4 Over 8,000! 8 ven 2 eed Sic ae Sa 
2,001- 3,000 | 5 An optional simplified tax table is provided. 13 
First 2,000 2 4,001- 6,000 ; 4 1,0 
2,001- 4/000 | 3 Over 6.000 | 5 | nt: [ee 
S Interest and 6 The rate applicable to dividends from corporations 
2 dividends having at least 75 percent of their property Subject to 
j the Tennessee ad valorem tax is 4 percent. 
eee. s.-..| First 1,000 | 2 3,001- 4,000 } 4 600 1 
1,001- 2,000 |.2 Overs 54,000. 1: 35% wal. eae es 
F.O01- 3.000 st- th 8 fe. ps Seah ted de wea te ok eer Bo) ire 
fonti.......| First 1,000 | Ll Over 5,000 | 4 500 1,000 500 
f 1,002- 3,000 | 2 An optional simplified tax table i idedi 
, 400K 8:90 | 3 oo outonel empiies os ee 
ies ee- ec) First. 3,000 4.5 Over 5,000 R: si 
, Pie DOUDLIEE Be Oh ERE bm, Sosce cde cape ein mgt : eee ee 
onsin'! .....) First 1,000 | 1 7,001- 8,000 a gi 17.50! 42 
‘ 2,000 1.25 8,G01- 9,000 4.5 (800) (1,600) (329) 
= 1.5 9,001-10,000 5 ; 
- 2 10,001-11,000 | 5.5 
‘ 2.5 11,001-12,000 | 6 
3 Over 12,000 7 
3.5 Surtax: Normal tax less $37.50 divided by 6 
ol. 5!, 1 15,001-20,000 2.6 
— Over 20,000 3 


credit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parentheses ex- 

4s meee as income exemption~on assumption that latter is always deducted from lowest 
racket. 3 

eredit deductible from amount of tax rather than from net income. Sum in parentheses is the 

by which the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or head of family 

become taxable. 

ptions shown are applicable to taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 1944 and before 

1948. Permanent exemptions are $2,000 anu $3,500. 

he case of dependent father, mother or grandparent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of 

lieu of $5 tax credit. 

he exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income bracket and are 

lent to tax credits of $20, $50, and $8, respectively. 

ie exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in addition to a 

-exemption on earned income of $500 for husband or wife and a credit for each dependent of 
person whose total income from all sources does not exceed $1,000 and whose income together 

S spouse’s does not exceed $1,500 may have an exemption of $1,000 on his property income. 

applies only to interest and dividends. 

Mn additional exemption of $1,000 is provided for a married woman with separate income. 

taxable years beginning on or after January 1, 1947 the exemptions will be increased or decreased 

ing upon the approval or rejection of the sales tax by a referendum vote on October 7, 1947. 
es tax is approved, the exempiions will be $900 and $1,800 and the credit for dependents $400; 

ed, the exemptions will be $500 and $1,000 and the credit for dependents will remain at $300. 

ditional $500 exemption is allowed to taxpayers over 65 years of age. 

Mor purposes of the surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. . 
emptions shown are applicable to the period May 1, 1947 to December 31, 1948. Permanent 

stions are $1,000 and $2,500 and the credit for dependents is $400. 

ifornia, Colorado, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Vermont provide an optional simplified 

Je for individuals with an adjusted gross income (defined the same as for Federal income tax 

) of $5,000 or less. In computing the table Colorado, Kentucky and Oklahoma allow a 

‘d deduction of 10 percent while California und Oregon allow 6 percent. In addition, Colorade, 

yma and Oregon allow deduction of Federal income tax liability as determined by the tax table. 

Jand provides an optional simplified tex return for individuals whose gross income is $5,000 

and consists only of salary, wages, or compensation for personal services; or dividends, 

and annuities not in excess of $106. The return allows a 10 percent standard deduction. 


the period May 1, 1947 to December 31, 1948 the following temporary rates are applicable: 


3,001- 4,000.....-- 3 | 6,001- 7,000......-. 5 9,001-16,000....... 8 
; if Tool 5,000..... ie 7,001-.8,000....... 6 10,000-11,000....... 9 


5001- 6,000....... 4 | 8,001-.9,000....... 7 | Over 11,000...:... 10 
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Inheritance Tax Laws of the States ; 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 3 


It is customary for a person who makes a will to 
name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
may appoint an administrator. The executor named 
in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
s0_an administrator. 

In the case either of an executor or an ad- 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject 
to the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. 

When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of 
the public funds. a 

Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
before it cam be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
nae obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
another, 

Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
obligation. 

First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 


Alabama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 
spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 

Arizona—Estate Tax—On July 1, 1937, the Ari- 

zona Estate Tax eo became effective, replacing 
he Inheritance Tax Law. 
: Arkansas—Estate Tax—The first $10,000 of the 
net estate is tax exempt; the remainder 80% of the 
Federal Basic Tax or Federal Credit allowable to 
States. 3 

California—Husband ($5,000 exemption); wife 
($24,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 exemp- 
tion); adult child ($5,000 exemption); lineal an- 
cestor lineal issue ($5,000 exemption),.tax then 
ranges from 2% to 10%. ¥ * 

Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of ($2,000 exemption); tax then ranges from 5% 
0. 15%. 

F Unde or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs ($50 exemption), tax 
then varies from 7% to 16%. 

One half of the community property passing to 
the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to the 
husband. 

Colorado—The exemptions are $20,000 for the 
widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or widow 
of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, brother, 
sister, mutually acknowledged child; $500 for all 
others who inherit $500 or less, but if they inherit 
more than $500 they pay on all they get. The tax 
Tanges from 2 per cent to 16 per cent, according 
to the degree of relationship and the size of the 
inheritance. The legislature in 1943 amended the 
law so that Colorado is reciprocal as far as chari- 
table gifts and legacies are concerned—that is, if 
state of decedent’s residence exempts property used 
in Colorado from taxation, that state reciprocates, 
not taxing property left by a Colorado resident oo 
a charitable organization in a reciprecal state. 

Connecticut—The net estate of any resident of 
this State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 
band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
and including $25,000 in value, shall be‘liable to 
pf tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
estate for taxation purposes of a resident decedent 
shall be ascertained by adding to the appraised 
value of the inventoried estate all gains made in 
reducing to possession choses in action, includinz 
notes and mortgages but not including corporate 
or governmental stocks or bonds, nor including 
income accruing after death; and deducting there- 
from losses incurred in the reduction to possession 
cf choses in action, including notes and mortgages, 
but not including corporate or governmental stocks 
or bonds, nor including income accrued after death 
a eeecr items allowed as deductions by the 
statute. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof: thence 
up to 10%; to any other person, corporation or as- 
sociation not included above in excess of $500 in 
yalue to and including $25,000 in value shall be 
liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence up to 13%. 

Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or de- 
scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; in 
respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27,000 to 
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Law Summaries—Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 


Judgments in civil actions for money OF 
liens, and as such are obligations. | 

Contracts made by the deceased involvi 
tingent or direct money obligations are dei 
acknowledged as proven. x 

Wages owed are in most of the states © 
and when proven, are a lien. % | 

Money or other property held in trust 
deceased is an obligation. x 

Costs of administration up to the time off 
ment of an estate are obligations. 

So also are expenses of the last illnes 
burial costs including a tomb at from $100 # 
according to the State. 

Pending settlement of the estate the nei 
living expenses of the family are an obligat 

There is a time limit on obligations. U 
claims on an estate must be submitted will 
year, provided the creditors have been givy 
notice of the debtor’s death. 

Following is a brief summary of the Inhe# 
Tax laws of the States. — 


others, thence up to 4%. To brother or sister: 
whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, niece or nig 
grandniece or grandnephew, or first cousin, 
exemption. Rates on excess, 2% up to $24,000 
up to 5%. To others and to non-blood 5%] 
$25,000, thence up to 8%. Exemptions—An: 
erty, estate or interest devised or bequeath 
charitable, educational, library, hospital, his 
or religious purposes or for purposes of | 
benefit or improvement. 

District of Columbia—The schedule of be 
aries’ exemptions and rates where the dé 
died on or after July 27, 1939: Class A, B 
mother, husband, wife, children by blood 6 
ly adopted children, or any other lineal desce# 
or ancestors of the decedent, an exempt. 
$5,000, on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 
2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 44 
over, 5%; Class B, brother and sister # 
whole_or half blood of the decedent 
to $25,000, 3%; to $50,000, 4%; to $1 
6%; to $500,000, 8%; all over, 10%; Gl: 
any person other than those included in ¢€ 
A and B, and any firm, institution, associa’ 
corporation (unless exempt under Class D), 
to $25,000, 5%; to $50,000, 7%; to $100,008 
to $500,000, 12%; all over, 15%. Class D, ex 
exempt, is on property transferred exclusive 
public or municipal purposes, to the United f 
or the District, or exclusively for-charitable 
cational or religious purposes within the DD 
All property and interest therein which shag 
from_a decedent to the same beneficiary ak 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shit 
united and treated as a single interest fd 
termining the tax. 

In addition there is a transfer tax on thed 
of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 19373 
a resident of the District of Columbia, eaid 
80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed und 
1926 Federal Revenue Act, less credit for este 
heritance, lagacy or succession taxes lawf 
posed by any State or Territory of the 7 
States and inheritance taxes imposed by thil 
trict of Columbia. A similar tax is im) oem | 
estates of non-residents in the proportion thi 
value of real and tangible personal proper: 
cated in the District of Columbia bears 7 
value of the entire estate : 


e7, 
absorb the ¢ 


the Federal Act based 
erty situate in Florid 
ever situate. 

residents and aliens. E 
law are those 


Georgia—EHighty per cent of 
Federal Inheritance Tax 


is not subject to the Federal Tax, no 
sessed by the State. 
Idaho—Exemptions: C 
$10,000; others, $4,000; (2) brother, sister, 
dant of same, daughter-in-law, son-in-law 
(3) brother or sister of father or mother, or d. 


tax 
(1) Widow, minor 


a —— aT a —_ 


me, $500. Taxable: (1) 2% up to $25,- 
f over $509,000; (2) from 4% to 20%; 
6% to 25%. All others from 8% to 


lass 1, father, mother, lineal ancestor, 
wife, child, wife or widow of son, hus- 
dower of daughter, legally adopted chil- 
their lineal descendants. All lineal de- 
of decedent born in lawful wedlock. 
acknowledged children—Exemption $20,- 
her or sister $10,000); taxable, to $50,000, 
000 to-$150,000, 4%; to $250,000 6%; to 
, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 2, uncles, 
§, nieces, nephews and lineal descendants 
of. Exemptions—$100; taxable, to $20,000, 64; 
O to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 to $170,000, 12%; 
$170,000, 16%. Class 3, all others—Exemption 
“taxable, from 10% to $20,000 to 30% over 


lana—Tax is on the excess above exemption, 
es. First includes husband, wife, lineal 

Or, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
to whom the transfer for not less than 

Wears stood in the mutually acknowledged 
onship of parent. Second, brother, sister or 

fendant of a brother or sister, wife or 

y of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
yners. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
ons are in the first class, 


2,000; 2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd class 
Shall not apply to transfer of first $25,000 
te of any decedent who was a member of 
a@ Forces of United States engaged in World 
fF and who died while so a member of such 
H forces or who being so engaged shall die as 
it of injuries received or disease con- 
d in such service, within one year after 
hation of World War II; but such taxes shall 
mitted by the state. For the purpose of this 
= termination of the war shall be evidenced 
he proclamation of the President of the 
id States). 

Direct inheritance—Over exemption, grad- 
‘tax begins at 19% on the first $10,000, and 
to 8% on all sums in excess of $300,000, 

he estate goes to wife, husband, children, 

, Mother or lineal descendant of the de- 
t. To brother, sister and the like tax ranges 
oe to 10%; 10% to 15% in the case of other 

sxemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 

so adopted or illegitimate child entitled 

t, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
hild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 
ns To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
Adant, adopted child or lineal descendant of 

child, wife or widow of a son, or husband 
@aughter, (Class A), on first $25,000, 1%; 
up to 5% (except in case of surviving spouse 
‘tetes are one-half those mentioned). To 
: and sisters, (Class B), on first $25,000, 
‘thence up to 1215%. To persons in other 
les of collateral consanguinity, strangers or 
mot included above, (Class C), 
5%, thence up to 15%. Exemptions 
ving spouse, $75,000; to others of Class 
000; to each member of Class B, $5,000. 
ers of Class C have no exemption. Rates 
mamed are charged only. on amounts 
cess of exemptions allowed; when the share 
ss than $200 in excess of the exemption, and 
ares less than $200 in amount, no tax is 
red. Exemptions and allowances if only a 
fof the estate is in Kansas are in proportion 
it part. There is a 10-year statute of 
ions on the collection of taxes, except 
‘bond is given, then 5 years after the 
tion of bond, which must be renewed every 
‘Taxes are due 18 months after the date 
of decedent, and bear 6% interest per 
from that date until paid. Transfers by 
gift made one year prior to the death 
donor presumed to be made in contem- 
of death; likewise grant or gift made or 
to take effect on or after the death of 
although made more than _ one 
ior to death, are taxable. Jointly held 
y, real or personal, with the right of 
ship, is a transfer incident to death and 
®. All property transferred by a decedent to 
rson in Class A, providing the transfer 
to such decedent was made not more than 
prior to his death by another decedent 
, described in Class A and a normal tax 
was paid to the State of Kansas, shall be 
but this proviso does not apply to a tax 
er the provisions of Sections 79-150la or 
d. Kansas has reciprocity statute on the 
of intangibles. 
eky—The inheritance Tax Law which be- 
ective April 24, 1936, places the surviving 
hild by blood, stepchild, adopted child 
doption shall have occurred during infancy), 
ndchild. if the issue of a deceased child, 
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Law Summaries—Inheritance Tax Laws. of the States 


wife $15,000, | 
m of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- | 


on first: 
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in Class A; parent, brother, sister, brother or sis- 
ter of the half blood, nephew, niece, daughter-in- 
aw, son-in-law and grandchild, being the issue 
of a living child, in Class B; and all other per- 
sons not included in either of the other classes, and 
corporations, except educational, religious or other 
institutions, societies or associations, whose sole 
object and purpose are to carry on charitable, edu- 
cational or religious work within the state, and 
cities and towns or public institutions in the state 
When the transfers are to be used for public pur- 
poses, which are exempt, are in, Class C, Amount 
of tax runs from 2% to 16% on Class A: from 4% 
to 16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class CG. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by substracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000: 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemption 
shall be decreased by subtracting from $5,000 the 
amount by which the distributable share exceeds 
$15,000 so that a distributable share greater than 
$20,000 shall receive no exemption. If the de- 
cedent be not a resident of the State of Kentucky, 
but of the United States, the exemptions shall be 
the same proportion of the allowable exemption 
in the case of residents that the property taxable 
by Kentucky bears to the whole property trans- 
ferred by the decedent. Those in Classes B and C 
receive an exemption of $500; but if the transfer 
exceeds $1,000 the exemption shall be decreased 
by subtracting from $500 ithe amount by which 
the distributable share exceeds $1,000, so that a 
distributable share greater than $1,500 shall re- 
ceive no exemption. In each case the exemption 
must be taken out of the first $10,000 inherited 
and the tax on the remainder, if any, on the first 
$10,000 shall be computed at the rates provided. 
All shares of stock incorporation organized under 
the law of the State, belonging to persons whose 
domicile is in a country foreign to the United 
States or its possessions shall on the death of the 
owner be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 

Amendment effective June 1, 1942. Transfers for 
or in trust for educational, religious or other in- 
stitutions, societies or associations whose sole object 
and purpose are to carry on charitable, educational 
or religious work and all transfers for or in 
for any city, county, state or other public agency 
if the said charitable, educational, religious or 
public activity be in some state other than Ken- 
tucky, shall be exempt if the state in which said 
institutions or public activity is situated levies no 
inheritance or estate tax on legacies for or in trust 
for Kentucky charitable, educational, religious or 
public purposes. 

This amendment also provides for exemption of 
$500 to Classes B and C if their share did not 
exceed $1,000, etc. ‘ 

Proceeds of U. S. Gov’t Life Insurance policies 
or National Service Insurance policies, atuity 
pay, etc., tax exempt. Such sums not to be con- 
sidered in determining the value of any taxable 
transfer. 

Louisiana—To direct descendants by blood or 
affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse in excess 
of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%, 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 
in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; 
cess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, in excess of 
$500; on amount in excess of $500. up to $5,000, 
5%; im excess of $5,000, 10%. Exemptions—To di- 
rect descendants, ascendant or surviving spouse, 
$5,000; to collateral relations, $1,000; to a stran- 
ger, $500. All legacies and donations to charitable, 
religious or educational institutions located in State 
entirely exempt. 

Maine—Class A. To husband, wife, father, 
mother, child, adopted child, or adoptive parent 
or child or children of deceased child by represen-~ 
tation, $10,000 exemption, then 2% on excess above 
exemption’ not over $25,000, thence up to 6%. 
Class Aa, Grandparents and other lineal ances- 
tors of remoter degrees, grandchildren and other 
lineal descendants of remoter degrees, wife or 
widow of son, or husband or widower of daughter, 
$500 exemption, then 2% on excess above exemp- 
tion not over $25,000, thence up to 6%. Olass B, 
brother, half brother, sister, half sister, uncle, 
aunt, nephew, niece, grandnephew, grandniece, or 
cousin, $500 exemption, then 5% on excess above 
exemption not over $25,000, thence up to 12%. 
Class C, all others except for purposes specifi 
exempted such as Maine charities, ¢tc., as set forth 
under Section 2, $500 exemption, then 10% on 
excess aie ete et cae 
up to 16%. pplicable in 
died on or after July 31, 1945: A stepchild is in- 
cluded in Class A. In Class B, on excess above 
exemption, 8% on first $50,000. (Rates applicable 
to estates of decedents who died prior to July 
26, 1941, are lower. For information write In- 
heritance Tax Commissioner, Augusta, Maine.) 
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The Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 

Maryland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 732% (law of 
1935). The collateral applies to all distributees 
except parents, spouse, or lineal descendants of de- 
cedent, and except the State of Maryland, or any 
city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 for 
perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. The 
tax is payable by the executor or administrator 
but out of the distributive shares. Legacies or be- 
quests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 1, 1941, 
this exemption increased to $150, and extends to 
any property passing. Joint accounts in banks, 
building associations and property held jointly are 
taxed, the exemption being husband and wife not 
only as tenants by the entirety but as joint ten- 
ants as well. The General Assembly (1943) 
amended inheritance Tax laws to exclude from 
taxation bequests to religious, charitable or edu- 
cational institutions; such exemptions apply to 
both the Direct tax and to the Collateral tax. 

Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheri- 
tance tax (except the tax on commissions of an 
executor or administrator). This is imposed only on 
estates large enough to be subject to the Federal 
Estate Tax. The tax payable to Maryland equals 
the amount of the credit allowable under the fed- 
eral law for taxes paid to the State. 
~-Massachusetts—No inheritance tax on share of 
husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted. child 
or adoptive parent unless they receive in excess 
of $10,000, in which case the rate is 1% on the 
first $10,000; 2% on next $15,000; 3% on next 
$25,000; 4% on next $50,000, 5% on next $150,000, 
‘and so on up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000. 
Grandchildren are taxable if they receive over 
$1,000 at above rates. Anybody may receive $1,000 
free from State inheritance tax. If brother, sis- 
ter, half brother, half sister, nephew, niece, step 
child or step parent receive more than $1,000, en- 
tire amount subject to inheritance tax; f on 
$10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8% next $25,000; 10%, 
next $50,000; 11%, next $150,000, and so on to 15% 
on excess over $1,000,000. Rates for other classes of 
heirs range from 2% to 15%. All property subject 
to legacy and succession taxes shall be subject to 
an additional tax of 10% of all the taxes im- 
posed by said provisions with respect to prop- 
erty or interests therin passing or accruing upon 
the death of persons who died during the period be- 
ginning January 1, 1935, and ending December 31, 
1948. Subject to an additional tax of 3% of all 
taxes beginning January 1, 1942, and continuing 
permanently, proceeds of this tax to be paid to the 
Old Age Assistance Fund. 

Amounts are taxable for the ‘‘full’’ amount at 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
not be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or $1,000 
respectively. Death Taxes paid to the several states 
are credited against Federal Estate Taxes up to 
80% of Federal Estate Taxes under the 1926 Fed- 
eral Act. 

Michigan—Four rates—1. Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter, adopted and mutually ac- 
knowledged child, provided such relationship be- 
gan at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of such decedent, granter, etc., 
or any lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000; wife 
or husband up to $30,000, with an additional 
$5,000 to the widow for each minor child to whom 
no property is transferred. 2. Inheritance tax is 
based on the total to each beneficiary’s interest 
therein and not to the entire estate of the decedent 
less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on the first 
$50,000, thence up to 8% provided that that por- 
tion of the property so transferred consisting of 
Real Estate shall be taxed at 34 of the rates speci- 
fied. 3. In all other cases 10% on the first $50,000, 
then up to 15%. 4. In the event that the total 
of the inheritance taxes imposed by this act do 
not equal or exceed 80% of the amount of the tax 
imposed by the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, an 
peeuel amount to equal 80% of said tax shall 

e added. 

Minnesota—Rates and exemptions applicable in 
estates of persons dying on or after July 16, 1937 
are Included in 8 classes— (1) Wife, minor or de- 
pendent child, minor or dependent adopted child; 
(2) Adult child, adult adopted child, lineal issue of 
foe child, lineal descendant of decedent; (3) 
Husband, mutually acknowledged child or lineal is- 
Sue thereof; (4) Father, mother or other lineal an- 
cestors; (5) Brother, sister, or descendant thereof; 
wife or widow of a son, husband of a daughter; (6) 
Unele or aunt by blood or descendant thereof; (7) 
Any other relative or a stranger in blood to dece- 
dent or a corporation except those included in Class 
8, which includes the State of Minnesota or any po- 
litical division for public purposes, religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, etc.; 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu- 
tions in other States on reciprocal basis—totally 
sre. Other exemptions: Classes (1) $10,000; (2) 

) $5,000; (4) $3,000; (5) $1,000; (6) ‘$250 
(7) $100. Primary rates: First $15,000, in- 
cluding exemption, 1%; next $15,000, 2%; then 


estate 'and annuity contracts issued by life : 
ance companies are not entitled to “‘life insu; 
exemption. Gifts in contemplation of deats 
gifts to take effect at death are subject 4 
Property placed in joint tenancy prior to AT 
1935, between decedent and spouse is’ taxx 
one-half the value of the property at the ¢ 
death; after that and to all other relationsh> 
full value of the property is taxed; except > 
as surviving joint tenant furnished consideig 
Reasonable expenses of administration, las 
ness, claims against decedent duly allowed as 
family maintenance as allowed by court, 1 
ceeding $5,000, federal and state taxes, taxes 
have accrued or are a lien on property int 
state at date of death shall be allowed as 
tions in the amount allowed by probate coun 
ing jurisdiction before computing the tax.¢ 
tax limited to 35% of property transferred. | 
Minnesota has an estate tax law which | 
up the difference between the inheritance tz 
the 80% credit allowed by the Federal Gover 
under the 1926 act. 
The state has a gift tax act which beca 
July 16, 1937, which provides for an annw 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future ing 
made to any number of donees during the : 
dar year. In addition to the annual exclusic 
donor has an exemption for gifts -made %@ 
ticular donees equal to those provided for 
inheritance tax law. Gift tax rates are 
cases 34 of the inheritance tax rates; classifid 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that - 
of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total 
limited to 35% of value of property in exa 
exemption. 
Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on t) 
estate of a decedent ranges from four-fif! 
1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50, 
16 per cent of the amount by which the net# 
exceeds $10,000,000. For the purpose of tli 
the value of the taxable estate is determines 
of 1934), in the case of a resident, by ded 
$50,000 from the difference between the dedi 
allowed, and thé gross estate. a 
Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; 
and blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lines 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its dg 
dant, or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemy 
all over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To bi} 
sister, or their descendants, son- or daught 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants.s| 
all over, 3% up to 18%. To brother or sis 
grandparents or their descendants, $100; @ 
4% up to 24%.-To all others, including fa} 
charitable and religious bequests, 5% up to 34 
less than $100 not taxable. 
Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; -rate : 
$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up t 
Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ances 
descendant, adopted child or lineal iss 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates 
exemption same as for widow. Brother or 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s hu 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, @ 5 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% tos 
any other degree of relationship, no exem 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for | 
or Sarita purposes within the State, | 


empt. 

Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, 
brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, | 
descendant, exemption, $10,000, 1% on all ¢ 
to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their line 
scendants, exemption, $2,000, 6% to $60,00 
9% on all excess. All others, 1st $5,000, 6%: tell 
000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to $50,000, 15%; 
cess over $50,000, 18%. | 
«ait addition, jointly held property is taxabl 
‘if any estate includes property received by 
ceased person by gift, bequest, devise or inher 
from any other person who died within 5 
prior to the death of such deceased persowil 
mentioned, such property shall be exempt frotd 
inheritance tax and it shall not be subject the: 

Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. - | 

New Hampshire—All property within the juz 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and ai 
terest therein, belonging to domiciliaries a 
state, and all real estate within the State,, @ 
interest therein, belonging to persons whi 
not domiciliaries of the state, which shall 
by will, or by laws regulating intestatel 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale o 
made in contemplation of death, or ma 
intended to take effect in possession o' 
ment at or after the death of the granth 
donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust 


ur- 
of its 


5 on any amount over $5,000 and 
0,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount 
700,000. To brother or sister or daughter- 
or son-in-law, 5% on any amount up to 
980, and so on up to 16% on any amount in 
BSO1-$2,200,000. To churches, hospitals, orphan 
m1 public libraries, Bible and tract societies, 
lous, benevolent and charitable institutions, 
fligious and charitable uses and purposes as 
as to institutions, 5% on any amount over 
. To every other beneficiary, distributee, or 
Wieree, 8% on any amount up to $900,000. and 
sup to 16% in excess of $1,700,000. To State 
Jersey, municipal corporation within State 
Political division thereof, entirely exempt. 
a also exempts property derived by a de- 
d soldier's estate from the Federal Govern- 
reason of military. service, and deems all 
to have been born in lawful wedlock. 
,exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
H-issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than $500 
hyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law exemp- 
from the inheritance tax is granted to the pro- 
: life insurance policies transferred under 
"deeds or agreements. All the debts and ex- 
are first deducted from estate before calcu- 
mR Of tax, so the tax would be payable out of 
nee of the estate after payment of obli- 


w Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
@state of deceased residents on and after 
1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
Succession or lezacy taxes imposed 
he State of New Jersey under authority of 
ther act or acts of that State. in order to 
the benefit of the credit allowed under the 
Teyenue acts pertaining to federal estate 


aiso applies prior to said date in those estates 
pscendants dying subsequent to Feb. 26, 1926, 
@ are still in process of settlement and sub- 
[6 jurisdiction of courts of probate in state 
which inheritance taxes remain unpaid. 
lexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 
iscendant, legally adopted child, on amount 
mption, 1%; and*an additional tax of 
grantee or donee on conveyances made 
itemplation of death or to take effect upon 
To wife or widow of son, husband of 
ter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
ir or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%. 
additional 3% on grantee or donee on 
ces made in contemplation of death or 
effect upon death. To other kindred, 
s to the blood, corporations, volunteer 
ions or societies, in amount over exemp- 
and on additional tax on grantee or donee 
on eee made in contemplation of death 
e effect upon death. The exemptions 
000 in the first two classes of heirs, and 
the last class. Only one exemption is al- 
on the entire estate, and where passing 
rent classes of heirs, the exemption is pro- 
_ Gifts of paintings, pictures, books, en- 
etc., for free exhibition within the State, 
erty passing to the State of subdivision 
for public purposes, or to persons or- 
for charitable, etc., purposes if used with- 
tate, entirely exempt. 
ork—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 
. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is al- 
a property inherited by a husband or wife. 
eal ancestor or descendant, adopted child 
or lineal descendant of adopted child 


continuous for 10 years thereafter, the ex- 

is $5,000. All net estates not to exceed 

er deduction of the foregoing exemptions, 

pt after March 21, 1932. 

rmal inheritance tax on the net estate, 

lowing for the exemptions is—0.80% on a 

. up to $150,000;' 1.60% up to $200,000; 

to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% 

0,000; and so on up to 16% of the amount 
the net estate exceeds $10,000,000. 

normal rate is applicable to net estates of 

“dying on or after September 1, 1930, and 

“te April 22, 1933. 

L 22, 1933, these rates were increased by 
Each year there- 
an emergency act 
the same amount 


mcey measure. 


Legislature has ed 
: She normal rates by 
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so that the increased’ rates apply to the 
of all decedents dying after ‘April 21, 1933. cast 

The temporary rates on the net éstate after 
eS Prey doe ety! on a valua- 

:VUU; 2% UW 000; 3% u 
$0.00: uP, #9000 fot ta 
p % 0 e am 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. ee neh ee 
The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
ae OR ere ea Though due to death 
lo a i 
months. owed if paid within 6 
1929 law. effective on Sept. 1, 1930, eliminat 
wn ie ante ee ane sexed and between redl 

I onal property in so f: 
ais trib tion perty far as the descent and 

ower and courtesy; prohibits a man or woman 
from disinheriting the surviving spouse; limits to 
one-half the amount of the estate (as of the date 
of testator’s death) which may be given to charity: 
and gives an executor the right to sell real estate 
unless that right is expressly withheld in the will 
(does not affect wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 

able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 
tax, the final payment of which had been awaiting 
the happening of some contingent event. This 
privilege, of course, applies only to those estates 
where the contingent tax had not been finally de- 
termined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, or with 
respect to which the contingency shall not have 
happened, prior to that date. 
_In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, shortened 
the period for administration and distribution of 
estates from one year to 7 months. It made cer- 
tain other changes in the law of estates. 

North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or lineal ancestors, adopted child, also step-child. 
Exempt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, 
$2,000 to others of this class. Rates on excess, 1% 
up to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles 
of the decedent, and descendants of brothers and 
sisters, but not descendants of aunts and uncles, 
4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more remote 
the rates range from 8% to 17%. 

North Dakota—Estate Tax—On the net estate the 
tax is 2% up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 23% 
of the amount over $1,500.000. All insurance in 
excess of $25,000 is included in gross estate. In 
determining net estate deductions from gross are 
allowed on account of exemptions to husband or 
wife of the amount received, not exceeding $20,000; 
and to each lineal ancestor or descendant the 
amount received, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, 
$5,000). Deductions are allowed for devises or be- 
quests to or for the use of any public institution for 
exclusively public purposes, or to or for the use 
of any corporation, institution, society or associa- 
tion whose sole object and purpose is to carry 
on charitable, educational or religious work; also 
Federal estate taxes paid and not refunded. State 
and Federal income taxes on the income of the 
decedent to the date of his death. 

Ohio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. 
To widower, adult child, adopted child, lineal de- 
scendants, on $25,000 or part thereof, over ex- 
emptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. To brother, sis- 
ter, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a son, hus- 
band of a daughter, or child treated as son or 
daughter for ten years though not legally adopted 
on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemptions, 5%; 
thence up to 8%. To other persons, institutions or 
corporations, on $25,000 or part thereof, 7%; thence 
up to 10%. Exemptions—To wife or minor child, 
$5,000; to father, mother, husband, adult child, 
adopted child, or lineal descendants, $3,500; 
brother, sister, nephew, niece, wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, ‘‘or any child to whom 
the decedent for not less than ten years prior to 
the succession stood in the mutual acknowledged 
relation of parent,’’ $500. 

Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall in- 
clude the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 
child, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, policies 
issu pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
justed Compensation Act and proceeds from pey- 
ment of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any 
War in which the United States was engaged. A 
$15,000 personal exemption is granted an estate 
receivable by father, mother, wife, husband, child. 
adopted child or any lineal descendant of decedent 
oe Gaiet be # pon the net estate and trans 

e rate of tax pon 4 
fers shall wt eran following rates: 1% to $10,000; 
thence u lo» 

In the fovent the State estate tax shall not equal 
80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
levied an additional tax equal to the difference 

An Act amending sections of Oklahoma Statutes 
1941, relating to reciprocity with other States and 


of property are involved; abolishes _ 
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Territories of the United States in exempting 
intangible personal property from taxation for 
estate tax purposes; and declaring an emergency, 
was passed in April, 1945. 

Oregon—To grandfather, grandmother, father. 
mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any 
jineal descendant of deceased; also any person 
Telated to the decedent by a chain of relationship. 
any step or steps of which are created by legal 
adoption, shall, for the purpose of this section. be 
considered as related in the same degree as 
though all steps in the relationship were by nat- 
ural blood, $10,000 to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 
15%. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
or lineal descendant (exemption $1,000), addi- 
tional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. 
Additional tax in all other cases, exemption $500; 
$500 to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective 
on and after June 9, 1933. 

Pennsylvania—Transfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 

1919, imposing a tax on the clear value of estate 
passing to direct and collateral heirs. To father, 
mother, husband, wife, children, lineal descend- 
ants, legally adopted children, step-children or the 
wife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
mother of.an illegitimate child, 2%; to all others, 
10%; the only exemption allowed is the widow’s 
exemption of $500. 
In ascertaining the clear value of such estates, 
the only deductions to be allowed from the gross 
values of such estates shall be the debts of the 
decedent, reasonable and customary funeral ex- 
penses, bequests or devises in trust, in reasonable 
amounts, the entire interest or income from which 
is to be perpetually applied to the care and preser- 
vation of the family burial lot or lots, their en- 
closures and structures erected thereon, reasonable 
expenses for the erection of monuments or grave 
stones, grave and lot markers and the expenses 
of the administration of such estates. 

Rhode Island—HEstates under $10,000 tax exempt 
(above said sum a general tax of 1% is imposed 
in addition to the rates specified below, with an 
additional tax of 2% on such portion as it may 
be necessary to-postpone the assessment of taxes 
imposed until the*beneficiaries come into posses- 
sion of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or share 
of distribution—To grandparent, parent, adoptive 
parent, husband, wife, child, son- and daughter- 
in-law, adopted child, mutually acknowledged 
child, lineal descendant, $10,000 is exempt. Rates 
on excess are: 1% below $25,000; 2%, $25.000 to 
$50,000: 3%, $50,000 to $250,000; 4%, $250,000 to 
$500,000, 5%; $500,000 to $750,000; 6%. $750,000 
to. $1,000,000, then 7% on all over $1,000,000. To 
Stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or half 
blood, nephew, niece, $5,000 is exempt. Rates on 
excess are: 2% below $25,000; 3%, $25,000 to $50,- 


000; 42, $50,000 to $250,000; 5%, $250,000 to $500,- 
000; 6% $500,000 to $750,000; 7%, $750,000 to $1,- 


000,000; thence 8% on all over $1,000,000. To others 


‘more remote, $1,000 is exempt and rates on excess 


are 5% up to $25,000; 6%, $25,000 to $50,000: 7%, 
$50,000 to $250,000; 8%, $250,000 to $500,000; 9%, 
$500,000 to $750,000; 10%, $750,000 to $1,000,000; 
11% above $1,000,000. Bequests to corporations ex- 
empt by charter or by general laws are exempt un- 
der inheritance tax law. 

An additional tax is imposed on the transfer of 
net estates, conformably, with' the Federal Estate 
Tax credit provision, at classified rates, beginning 
with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 and ranging 
to 14.92% on estates over $10.000,000. 

South Carolina—To husband, wife, minor child, 
minor grandchild, adult child, adult grandchildren, 
father or mother, on amount in excess of exemp- 
tion; up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6%. To 
lineal ancestor, lineal descendant (other than 
above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of son, or husband of daughter, on 
amount in excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2%; 
thence up to 7%. To any other beneficiary, double 
above rates, viz., 4% to 14%. Exemptions—Hus- 
band or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; adult 
child, father or mother, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, grand- 
child, etc., $500; any other beneficiary, $200. De- 
vises or bequests for educational, religious or pub- 
lic charities in this State, or for city or town for 
public purposes, entirely exempt. 

South Dakota—Primary rates: To (1) Wife or 
lineal issue and adopted or mutually acknowl- 
edged child; $10,000 exemptions, then tax from 1% 
to 4% for over $100,000; (2) husband, lineal an- 
cestors, husband $10,000, others $3,000 exemptions, 
then tax from 2% to 8%; (3) -brothers, sisters and 
descendants of either; wife or widow of a son or 
husband of a daughter; $500 exemptions, then tax 
from 3% to 12% for over $100,000; (4) brother or 
sister of father or mother, or descendant of 
brother or sister of father or mother of descendant; 
$200 exemptions, then tax from 4% to 16%; (5) 
persons in other degrees of collateral consanguin- 
ity, strangers in blood and bodies politic or cor- 
porate; $100 exemptions, ten tax from 5% to 20%. 

All property transferred to public corporations 
within the state for strictly county, town or muni- 
cipal purposes, is exempt. All property transferred 


Ped ore ho) ee 
pie 
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to South Dakota charitable, education 
ligious institutions is exempt. Transfe 
ternal or benevolent institutions are ta 

Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, ¢ 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legall: 
child and lineal descendant of such adopte'q 
from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%, thence up to) 
maximum single exemption of $10,000 again 
portion of the net estate distributable ‘3 
more of the beneficiaries of this class is als 
To any other relative, person, association | 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence 
15%. (A. Maximum single exemption Of} 
against that portion of estate distributable: 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowe: 
vided no exemption is allowed against theme 
of a non-resident decedent and no exempy 
deduction shall be made on account of day 
courtesy.) In the case of estates of non-re% 
the exemption shall be apportioned in thi 
that the value of the property included in th 
estate, to-wit, property, the transfer of wa 
subject to the tax imposed hereby, bears 3 
value of all the property that would have bil 
cluded in the gross estate if the decedent hi 
a resident of this State: provided that; 
event, such proportionate part of the exe 
shall not be less than _is permitted by the 
tution of the United States. 

_ Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any 
lineal descendant of husband, or any direes 
descendant of husband or wife, or any 
lineal descendant or ascendant of the dece 
to any adopted child of decedent or to h 
of daughter, or wife of son, an exemp 
$25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% to 69 
religious, educational or charitable organ 
in State, bequest to be used within States 
exempt. If to a governmental unit, Natio 
State, it is the same as to husband or wif! 
vided any bequest to the U. S. be spent 

State of Texas. To brother or sister of dw 
or lineal descendant of such, in excess of ¢ 
tax from 3% to 1N%. To uncle or aunt of dé 
or descendant of such, in excess of $1,000, 
4% to 15%. To any other person or organs 
tax of from 5% to 20%, beginning at $500. Be 
to persons not related to the deceased are 
to the tax even if the bequest is to be used 
State (1931 Amendment), The Legislature i 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, 

estates to the extent of 80% of the Feder 
tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) whii 
exempt on account of the net estate not 4 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed! 
new statute also provides for an additional 

estates previously taxed in an amount equal) 
difference between the sum of such taxes 

paid the State and 80% of the total sum 

Federal Estate Tax. 7 

Utah—A tax equal to the sum of the fob 
percentages of the market value of the netit 
shall be imposed upon the transfer of t) 
estate of every decedent, whether a resid 
nonresident of the state: 

(1) 3% of amount by which net estate 6 
$10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except 
property not exceeding in value the sum of ¢ 
goes to husband, wife and/or childrén of de 
or any or all of them by descent, devise, bear 
transfer directly or through a trustee, then 
case the exemptions shall be the amount so« 
not to exceed $40,000: : 
(2) 5% of amount by which net estate e 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except » 
property not exceeding in value the sum of 
goes to the husband, wife and/or children 
ceased or any or all of them by descent,’ 
bequest or transfer directly or through a ti 
then in such case the exemptions shall ¥ 
amount so going not to exceed $40,000, but « 
excess of $40,000 the rate shall be as here 
vided: 8% of the amount by which net e 
ceeds $75,000 and does not exceed $125,000 
of amount ‘by which net estate exceeds $15 
provided, at the discretion of the Tax Commis 
the taxpayer may choose to pay in kind / 
estate or any portion thereof which is not lic 

Vermont—To husband, wife, child, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a 
husband of a daughter, child adopted 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such ac 
child, or other lineal descendant. no 
unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; 
$10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 5%. 
others 5% of the value money of such leg: 
distribution share. Exemptions: a bishop | 
ecclesiastical ig ec for religious uses, or & 
town or other municipal corporation for £ 
charitable; educational or cemetery purposes 
charitable or religious society or institutiol 
Shall receive in trust or otherwise a legacy ol 
tributive share consisting of or arising from 
estate or personal, or any interest therein, 
by such decedent at the date of his death. 

Virginia—The State inheritance tax eal] 


3A 
* 


amended in 1926 to correspond to the ra 
Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by provid 


um inheritance tax imposed shall, in no 
than 80% of the tax imposed by the 


gress. 
tes of inheritance tax to father, mother, 
mers, grandmothers, husband, wife, chil- 
blood or by legal adoption, grandchildren, 
pe eee cen and lineal descen- 

e decedent (exemption, ,000) is 1 
$50,000 of the devise, and aes to 5% a 
ess over $1,000,000. Brothers, sisters, 

nieces of the whole or half blood of 
at, get $2,000 exemption and the rates vary 

to 10%. Other beneficiaries get $1,000 
m each, and the rates vary from 5% to 


shington—This is a community-property state, 
lence one-half of the estate, after debts and 
iseS are paid, is set over to the surviving 
without tax. There is also a class exemp- 
$5,000 in the net value of an estate passing 
ather, grandmother, father, mother, hus- 
Wife, child, or step-child, adopted child, or a 
_ descendant of any adopted child, son-in- 
daughter-in-law, or lineal descendant of de- 
it, plus an additional exemption of $5,000 for 
ing Spouse and $5,000 for each living child 
lor to death of decedent, stepchild or 
ed child. The rate of tax from 1% to 10%; 
“class exemption in an estate passing to any | 
or sister of decedent. Rate from 3% to 
others without exemption, with rate from 
to 25%. Estate passing to certain charitable 
ligious organizations are exempt. 
Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step- 
“descendants of child, father or mother of de- 
ib, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
‘Ancluding those of half blood, 4%; to those 
x removed in relationship from decedent than 
er or sister, 71%: to those of no bicod rela- 
ip, stranger, institutions, corporate or other- 
110% of market value of property received. 
rates range from 3% to 30%, according 
i@ degree of relationship and the size of in- 
ince. Exemptions—Property transferred to 
County, school district or municipality 
for public purposes; property transferred 
it for use solely for educational, literary, 
» religious or charitable purposes if used 
ithin State. To widow, under the law as 
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amended (effective May 28, 1941) a widow or 
Widower (effective June’ 7, 1945) receives a fiat 
$15,000 exemption; a child, step-child, father or 
mother each receives $5,000 exemption, or descend- 
ants of any child together receive a fiat $5,000 
exemption, said amounts being deducted in each 
case, regardless of amount received. 
Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, Hneal 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted child, and 
lineal issue thereof; to brothers, sisters and their 
descendants, wife or widow of son. or husband of 
daughter. To uncles, aunts or their descendants, 
6%. To all others, 8%. When the estate is above 
$25,000 the above rates are multiplied as follows: 
$25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to 
eed 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 4 
ime€s on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Under an Emergency Relief Act, ap- 
plicable from March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a 
tax was imposed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 
of the normal inheritance tax on each transfer. 
This Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, 
but was amended by the special session of the 
legislature for 1937, which amendment became 
effective as to the estates of all decedents who 
may die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 
1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the $100 and 
changed the rate from 25% to 30%. The emer- 
gency tax, now 30% of the normal tax, has been 
extended to July i, 1949. Exemptions—$5,000 to 
husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to brothers, sis- 
ters and descendants, husband of daughter, wife or 
widow of son, lineal descendants or ancestors, and 
lesser amounts to other relatives, down to $100 
exemptions to strangers in blood, 
Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents, 
grandchild. half-brother, half-sister, exemption 
$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, etc——no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in the 
preservation of wild fowls or game or proceeds of 
insurance policies payable to named beneficiaries 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office : 3 


claimed belongs’’: : 
Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
§» directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
(b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
re sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
: (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
S; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
art, models or designs for works of art; 
ductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
works of a scientific or technical character; 
ographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
uding prints or labels used for articles of 
dise; (1) motion picture photoplays; (m) 
pictures other than photoplays. 
Works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
11 :.1. Publish the work with the copy- 
The notice may be in the form 
t, 19....(year date of Dypeesaon).. by 
in the 


y fee. 
le case of books by American authors, or 
ent residents of the United States, the 
posited must be accompanied by an affi- 
der the official seal of an officer author- 


request. 

of foreign origin in a language or lan- 

ther than English are not required to 
ed in the United States. In the case 

k in the English language published abroad 

ublication in this country, an ad interim 


ention for uniform copyright protection 
ors of literary, scientific and artistic 
s signed (June 22 1946) by representatives 
"American Republics of the Pan-American 

The convention provides that an author 


copyright may be secured by depositing in the 
Copyright Office one complete copy of the foreign 
edition within sixty days after its publication 
abroad. If two copies of such book manufactured 
and published in this country are deposited for 
Tegistration during the ad interim term, the 
gpnytight shall be extended for the full term of 
years. 

For works not reproduced in copies for sale; 
Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
Statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dra- 
matic or musical compositions, one complete copy 
of the work: (b) In the case of photographs not 
intended for general circulatiqgn, one photographic 
print. (e) In the case of works of art (paintings, 
drawings, sculptures), or of drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character, one 
photograph or other identifying reproduction of the 
work. F 

The statutory fee for registration of a published 


work subject to copyright is $2. This includes the — 


Copyright Office certificate under seal. For regis- 
tration of a published photograph where a certifi- 
cate is not desired the fee is $1. For ater! 
music, lectures and works of art not reproduce 
in copies for sale (i..e., unpublished) the regis- 
tration fee is $1. For renewal of copyright, $1. 
For recording assignments $2 for each Copyright 
Office record-book page or fraction thereof over 
one-half page. 

Copyrig: inotices in books must be placed on the 
title page or ons the page immediately following. 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. Ss. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 


prior to the expiration of the original term, the. 


r his widow or children, executor or the 
eae ait, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, 
posthumous works or soe for hire, the 

rm secure .e - 
ncn io the United States may be secured 
for works of foreign authors published in most 
foreign countries on compliance with the American 
copyright law. 


obtaining protection in one country shall auto- 


tically be granted protection in the other 
Republics without submitting to any formalities, 
such as registering or depositing his work. The 
agreement must be ratified by the signatory ‘States, 
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a The United States Immigration Law 
Source: The Federal Statutes, Regulations prescribed thereunder, and Executive Orde 


President Roosevelt'on June 3, 1941, signed an 
Executive order in connection with the Passport 
Act of May 22, 1918. The order provides that 
nonimmigrants must present unexpired passports 
or official documents in the nature of passports 
issued by the. governments of the countries to 
2s, which they: owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
yh ments showing their origin and identity as pre- 
‘ scribed in regulations issued by the Secretary of 

State, and valid passport or other nonimmigrant 

visas. 

Immigrants must present unexpired passports, or 
official documents in the nature of passports, issued 
by the governments of the countries to which they 
owe allegiance, or other travel documents showing 
their origin and identity, prescribed in regulations 
issued by the Secretary of State, and valid immi- 
gration visas granted by the consular officers of the 
United States in accordance with the requirements 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 and the regulations 
issued thereunder. 

The Secretary of State is authorized to define 
cases of emergency in which the passport and 
immigration visa requirements may be waived for 

-__ both immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The general provisions of the Federal immigra- 
tion laws, applicable to documents and quotas, are, 
in brief, as follows: . 

American Consuls abroad are directed to examine 
the information given on questionnaires and elimi- 
nate applicants who are feeble-minded, or whose 
prison records make them inadmissible, or who 
are otherwise excluded by law. 

The principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
Officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
not exceeded. The Consular service is under the 

4 Department of State. : 

. y the President’s Proclamations of April 28, 
1938, February 8. 1944, September 28, 1945, and 
July 4, 1946, issued under the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, quotas were fixed that specify the 
number of aliens who may enter the United States 
from each of the foreign countries. These quotas 
permit 153,929 immigrants to enter the United 
States yearly. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
Independent countries of Central and South 
America. Natives of those countries can come 
without quota restriction. 

. If an alien obtains a quota immigration visa 
and later changes’ his mind about emigrating, his 
place cannot be taken by another. 

Members of races ineligible to citizenship are 

— excluded from entering the United States as im- 
migrants, unless they come as returning lawful 
residents, ministers, or professors (including the 
wives and children under 18 years of age of minis- 
ters and professors). Students are also admitted 
as immigrants, but only for limited periods. The 
_racial restrictions are not applicable to nonimmi- 
grants who seek to come to the United States for 
a temporary purpose, and they may be permitted 
to enter under certain conditions. 


IMMIGRANTS AND NONIMMIGRANTS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into three classes, quota immigrants, nonquota 
immigrants, and nonimmigrants. Only quota im- 
Migrants are subject to the quota restrictions. 

A nonquota immigrant is: 

(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, or the wife, of a citizen, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by 
@ marriage occurring prior to July 1, 1932. 

(b) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent country 
of Central or South America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
accompanying or following to join him. 

(The nonquota status described in paragraph 
(a) or paragraph (b) next above, 4s not applicable 
to an alien who is ineligible to citizenship, nor to 
-persons of a race indigenous to India, nor to 
Chinese persons who are not Chinese wives of 
Tee aaa 

c n immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from a 
temporary visit abroad. | 4 

) An immigrant who continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his 
application for admission to the United States has 
been, and who seeks to enter the United States 
for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation 
of minister of any religious denomination or 
professor in any college, academy, seminary, or 
university, and his wife and unmarried children 
under 18 years of age, accompanying or following 
to join him; 

(e) A woman who was a citizen of the United 
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States and lost her citizenship by Tr’ 
her marriage to an alien, or the loss 
States citizenship by her husband, or 
riage to an alien and residence in 
country, and who has acquired no other _ 
ity by affirmative act other than by such n 

(f) An immigrant who is a bona fide 
within the meaning of Sec. 4(e) of the Imm 
Act of 1924, at least 15 years of age, and w 
to enter the United States solely for the 
of study; F 
(g) An immigrant, who was a citizer| 
United States and also a national of 4 
state, who lost his citizenship in thei 
States under section 401(c) of the Nations 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169: 8 U. S. C. 801{c)) » 
claims that he is entering the United S§ 
the purpose of reacquiring his citizenship@ 

(h) An immigrant who applies for adm 
the United States within three years of ¢ 
1945, and who is the child under 21 years « 
the husband or wife of a United States cit) 
is serving in, or has an honorable dischargig 
cate from service in, the armed forces} 
United States prior to December 31, 1: 
during the Second World War. ; 

(i) Any citizen of the Philippines who 
resided in the United States during the 
forty-two months ending Nov. 30, 1941, iff 
the United States during the period from: 
1946, to July 3, 1951, both dates inclusives 
purpose of resuming residence in the Unitee 
and his wife, if a citizen of the Philipy 
eligible to United States citizenship, and #J 
married children under 18 years of age 
wife or children are accompanying or follr 
join him during such_ period. 
(Paragraphs (c), (d), (e), (f), and (g 
to an immigrant regardless of his race.) 
A nonimmigrant is: 

(1) An accredited official of a foreign } 
ment recognized by the Government of the 
States, his family, attendants, servants, = 
ployees; 5 
(2) An alien visiting the United Stat) 
porarily as a tourist or temporarily for bus 
pleasure; 

(3) An alien in continuous transit throid 
United States; 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the 
States who later goes in transit from one 
the United States to another through fore 
tiguous territory. : 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as } 
a vessel arriving at a port of the Unitee 
and seeking to enter temporarily the Unite 
solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seam 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the Unitec| 
solely to carry on trade between the Unite 
and the foreign state of which he is az 
under and in pursuance of the provision 
treaty of commerce and navigation, and b! 
and his unmarried children under twenty-on 
of age, if accompanying or following “to jox 

(7). A representative of a foreign govern: 
or to an international organization entifl 
enjoy privileges, exemptions and immun4 
an international organization under the 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, or & 
officer or émployee of such an internatio 
ganization, and the family, attendants, g 
and employees of such a representative, of! 
employee. 

A quota immigrant is any other than 
quota immigrant or a non-immigrant. 


EXCLUDABLE CLASSES 


The following classes of aliens are exclude 
admission into the United States: ug 

(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 4 
epileptics, insane persons; persons of constitil 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chro" 
coholism; paupers; professional beggars, yad 
persons likely to become a_ public 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any f 
with a loathsome or dangerous, contagious a 
persons who are found to be and are ce 
the examining surgeon as being mentally del 
or physically defective to an extent affectin 


to earn a living; persons who have depar 
the jurisdiction’ of the United States fi. 
purpose of evading or avoiding training or 
in the armed forces of the United States » 
time of war or during a period declared | 
President to be a period of national e 
persons who have been convicted of or a 
commission of offenses involving moral turi 
palimemitets: ee H 
narchists, or persons who lieve 
advocate the overthrow by force or vitae 
Government of the United. States or of all 
law or who disbelieve in or are op) 
ganized government, or who adyoca’ 


ublic officials, or who advocate or 
unlawful destruction of property; pros- 
persons coming for the purpose of 
nh or for any other immoral purpose. 
ontract laborers who have been induced, 
Berouraged, or solicited to migrate to this 
y offers or promises or employment, 
unskilled; persons who have been ex- 
om admission and deported in pursuance 
nd who ma 


their re-embarkation at a foreign port or 
empt to be admitted from foreign con- 
territory the Attorney General shall have 
to their reapplying for admission. 
sons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
Shey of another, unless such persons do not 
_to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
wes whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
tation, association, society, municipality, or 
A government; stowaways, except that any 
mstowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be 
wed in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
all children under sixteen years of age un- 
mpatiied by or not coming to one or both of 
ents, except that any such children may 
ited if they are not likely to become a 
charge and are otherwise eligible. 
"Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
and with certain exceptions (see ‘‘GEN- 
} PROVISIONS’’), Asiatics, Pacific Islanders 
ther aliens ineligible to United States citizen- 
‘included in such ineligible classes are cer- 
eserters from the armed forces of the United 
; nd certain nationals of neutral coun- 
‘who applied for relief from liability for 
and*service under the Selective Training 
ice Act of 1940. (Persons of a race indig- 
|.t0 the Philippine Islands or India and 
persons are not ineligible to citizenship.) 
Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
Suance of law, as distinguished from persons 
d and deported, regardless of when such 
tion occurred. They cannot land even as 
» except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, 
, may be given permission by the Attorney 
to reapply for admission after they have 
med out of the United States for at least one 
wom the date of deportation. 
Persons who previously resided in the United 
S and fell into distress or needed public aid 
ho were removed from the United States to a 
country at the expense of the Federal 
lent after May 13, 1937. Such aliens, how- 
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et page par if wer rg has 
y the Setre a 

tomey General. : ary of State and At+ 
aliens over 16 years of age who cannot 

read the English language or some other language 

or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are ex- 

cluded, with the following exceptions: 

(a) Persons who are physically incapable of 
reading. 

(b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or.send for his father 
or grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife or 
mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or 
widowed daughter, who, if otherwise admissible, 
may a admitted whether such relative can read 
or not. 

(c) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
persecution in the country of their last permanent 
residence. 

(d) Persons previously residing here who were 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously therein for 
5 years, and return thereto, within 6 months from 
the date of their departure. 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States. ; 

(f{) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory 
(the period an alien may remain in foreign con- 
tiguous territory while in transit under this ex- 
emption shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may 
leave and enter at the same port and still be in , 
transit within the meaning hereof). a 


(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex- a 
positions authorized by Congress. ; 


(h) Persons whose legal domicile or bona fide 
residence was in Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, 
or Mexico for at least one year immediately pre- 
ceding entry and who enter the United States tem- “3 
porarily for business or pleasure for a period not : 
exceeding one year. 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be : 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot ok 
be found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract 
labor shall not be held to exclude professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, 
professors, persons belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or domestic servants. 

Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of the 
contract-labor clause are punishable, on conviction, 
by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) imprisonment 
up to two years. Violations of the Anarchist clause 
are punishable by imprisonment up to five years. 


Son applying for a passport, or for the 
l or amendment of a passport, should name 
fourtries he intends to visit and the object of 
it to each country. Passports may be issued 
; n countries by American consular officers 
an outlying possession of the United States 
ie chief executive. 
rovided by reciprocal agreements, non- 
t visa fees have been waived as between 
ted States and Argentina, the Bahama 
Belgian Congo, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, 
, Costa Rica. Cuba, Denmark, the Domini- 
uublic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, 
jland, Guatemala, Haiti; Honduras, Iceland, 
(Persia), Italy, Liberia, Liechtenstein, 
mn, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
e, and Switzerland. 
Tson who is entitled to receive a passport, if 
the United States, must submit a written 
tion made before a clerk of the Federal 
or a State court authorized to naturalize 
S, or before a passport agent. 
Photographs—The application must be ac- 
nied by duplicate photographs not more 
by 3 inches and not less than 214 by 212 
size, unmounted, printed on thin paper 
ht background, showing the full front view 
‘eatures of the applicant, and taken within 
ths of the date they are submitted. Snap- 
Bap ater. Magazine or full-length photo- 
will not be accepted. 
tness—The application must be supported 
davit of at least one credible witness, who 
own the applicant at least two years. In 
jpersons who have not previously obtained 
s, the applicant or the witness must be 
1 to the clerk of court or passport agent, or 
able to establish identity by documentary 
ice, otherwise the applicant must be required 
in as a witness an American citizen having 
of business within the jurisdiction of the 
r the passport agency. 
yitness, in signing the application, should 
nature of his profession or business and 
‘essionai or business address. 
on born in the United States in a place 
ficial records of birth were kept at the 
his birth must submit with the application 
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a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
custodian of birth records. A certificate must show 
the date and place of birth and that the record 
was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
should be shown, and the application should be 
supported by a baptismal certificate or a certified 
copy of the record of baptism under the seal of the 
church in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism occurred within a short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to able to 
testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
birth may be accepted. 

In the case of a person born abroad prior to noon 
E.S.T. May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time 
a citizen and had previously resided here before 
the birth of his child, his application should be 
accompanied by evidence of his father’s American 
citizenship. 

Persons born abroad after May 24, 1934, and prior 
to Jan. 13, 1941, of an American mother or father 
who had previously resided here may submit evi- 
dence of the citizenship of either of their parents. 
A child born abroad after Jan. 13, 1941 of parents, 
one of whom is a citizen of the United States and 
the other of whom is an alien must show that his 
American parent has had ten years residence in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions, at 
least five of which were after attaining the age of 
16 years. Such child, whether born between May 
24, 1934 and Jan. 13, 1941, or_on and after the 
latter date, must reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or periods total- 
ing five years between the ages of 13 and 21 years, 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application. It will be 
returned to him after inspection. He must state in 
his application when he emigrated, where he has 
lived since his arrival, when and before what 
court he was naturalized, and that he is the iden- 
tical person described in the certificate. 
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A woman applicant should state whether sh 
has ever been married. A married woman shoul 
sign her he P alas name with the family name 
of her husband. 

A person who is a national of the United States, 
but not a citizen thereof, must state that he owes 
allegiance to the United States and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government, 
and must submit evidence in support of his claim. 

nder the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
valid for two years from date of issue unless limited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
period of two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 

Passports will be issued by consuls abroad to the 
classes of persons mentioned below: 

(a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
tified By service passports. : 

(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 


Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940, as Amended 


Source: United States 


Sec. 401. A person who is a national. of the 
United States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
‘shall lose his nationality by: : 

(a) Obtaining naturalization in a foreign state, 
either upon his own application or through the 
naturalization of a parent having legal custody of 
such person: Provided, however. That nationality 
shall not be lost as the result of the naturalization 
of a parent unless and until the child shall have 
attained the age of 23 years without acquiring 
permanent residence in the United States. Provided 


further, That a person who has acquired foreign, 


nationality through the naturalization of his par- 
ent or parents, and who at the same time is a 
citizen of the United States, shall, if abroad and 
he has not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
American citizen by his own voluntary act, be 
permitted within two years from the effective date 
of this Act to return to the United States and take 
,/ up permanent residence therein, and it shall be 
thereafter deemed that he has elected to be an 
American citizen. Failure on the part of such per- 
son to so return and take up permanent residence 
in the United States during such period shall be 
deemed to be a determination on the part of such 
person to discontinue his status as an American 
citizen, and such person shall be forever estopped 
by such failure from thereafter claiming sucn 
American citizenship; or p 
(b) Taking an oath or making an affirmation or 
other formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 
states, or 
ce) Entering, or serving in, the armed forces of 
@ foreign state unless expressly authorized by the 
laws of the United States, if he has or acquires 
the nationality of such foreign state; or 
(a) Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 
office, post, or employment under the government 
of a foreign state or political subdivision thereof for 
which only nationals of such state are eligible; or 
(e) Voting in a political election in a foreign state 
or participating in an election or plebiscite to 
determine the sovereignty over foreign territory; or 
f) Making a formal renunciation of nationality 
before a diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States in a foreign state, in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State; or 
(g) Deserting the military or naval forces of the 
United States in time of war, provided he is con- 
victed thereof by court martial and as the result 
of ‘such conviction is dismissed or dishonorably 
discharged from the service of such military or 
naval forces: Provided, That notwithstanding loss 
of nationality or citizenship or civil or political 
rights under the terms of this or previous Acts 
by reason of desertion committed in time of war, 
restoration to active duty with such military or 
naval forces in time of war or the reenlistment or 
induction of such a person in time of war ‘with 
ermission of competent military or naval author- 
ty, prior or subsequent to the effective date of this 
Act, shall be deemed to have the immediate efféct 
of restoring such nationality or citizenship and all 
civil and political rights heretofore or hereafter 
so lost and of removing all civil and political 
disabilities resulting therefrom; or 
) Committing any act of treason against, or 
attempting by force to overthrow or bearing arms 
against the United States, provided he is convicted 
thereof by a court martial or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; or 
(i) Making in the United States a formal written 
renunciation of nationality in such form as may 
. be prescribed by, and before such officer as may 
be designated by, the Attorney General, whenever 
the United States shall be in a state of war and 
the Attorney General shall approve such renuncia- 
tion as not contrary to the interests of national 
defense, or * 
(j) Departing from or remaining outside of the 
jurisdiction of the United States in time of war 
or during a period declared by the President td be 
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registration at a consulate is valid at, 
when the application for a passport is 

(c) To citizens not included in tt 
named above, in certain emergency case 

There are certain instances, such as the 
tioned below, in which consuls are not alij 
issue passports, unless specifically authog 
the Department of State: 

(a) Persons who claim American citil’ 
but who have never established their cl 
whose claims are open to doubt. This cx 
include, among others: al 
1. Those persons who claim citizenship | 
in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in 
their claims, which requires verification. 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth - 
possess dual nationality and whose claims 
doubtful validity. e | 

A fee of $1 is charged for executing az 
cations for passports. 


Yi} 


Department of Justice 


@ period of national emergency for the - 
of evading or avoiding training and serviciq@@ 
land or naval forces of the United States 

Sec. 402. A national of the United Sta 
was born in the United States or who was 
any place outside of the jurisdiction of the 
States of a pate who was born the: 
States, shall be presumed to have expatriati 
self under subsection (c) or (d) of sect} 
when he shall remain for six months op 
within any foreign state of which he oré 
his parents shall have been a national accom 
the laws of such foreign state, or within a» 
under control of such foreign state, and s 
sumption shall exist until overcome whethe 
the individual has returned to the Unitedid 
Such presumption may be overcome on thes 
tation of satisfactory evidence to a diplon 
consular officer of the United States, om 
immigration officer of the United States 
such rules and regulations as the Depart: 
State and the Department of Justice joing 
scribe. However, no such presumption sh 
with respect to any officer or employees 
United States while serving abroad as such 
or employee, ner to any accompanying me: 
his family. 

Sec. 403, (a) Except as provided in sub: 
(g), (h) and (i) of section 401, no national} 
patriate himself, or be expatriated, una 
section while within the United States 0: 
its outlying possessions, but expatriatiow 
result from the performance within thed 
States or any of its outlying possessions 0% 
the acts or the fulfillment of any of the cou 
specified in this section if and when thé: 
thereafter takes up a residence abroad. 

(b) No national under 18 years of age | 
patriate himself under subsections (b) to 
clusive, of section 401. 4 
Sec. 404. A person who has become a = 
by naturalization shall lose his nationalit 

(a) Residing for at least 2 years in the t 
of a foreign state of which he was fori 
national or in which the place of his birth 
ated, if he acquires through such reside‘ 
nationality of such foreign state by opera 
the law thereof: or 

(b) Residing continuously for 3 years 3 
territory of a foreign state of which he wi 
merly a nationai or in which the place of hi 
is situated, except as provided in sect 
hereof. ; 

(c) Residing continuously for 5 years | 
other foreign state, except as provided ind 
406 hereof. 

SEC. 405. 
to a person! 

(a) Who resides abroad in the employm 
ee the orders of the Government of thes 

ates; t 
(b) Who is receiving compensation fri 
Government of the United States and - 
abroad on account of disability incurredi 
service, | 

Sec. 406. Subsections (b) and (c) of secq 
shall have no application to a person: 

(a) Who shall have resided in the U . 
not less than twenty-five years subseq 
naturalization and shall have attained 


Section 404 shall have no apr 


is Act, or who is thereat 
abroad, and resides abroad temporarily .s 
principally to represent a na fide 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
commercial, financial, or business 0: 
having its principal office or place of b 
the United States, or an international 


an official character in which the Unite 


ek 
Law ummaries—Loss 


for which’ he receives a substantial 
a is residing abroad on account of ill 


= 
is residing abroad for the purpose of 
dies of a specialized pharacier of ak 

papers of ae of a grade above 

p Ty school, provided tha’ 

oes not exceed five years: penne 


States; 
Who is a veteran of the Spanish-American 


‘the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, effec- 
muary 13, 1941, as amended, the following 
@re considered nationals and citizens of the 


es. 
The following shall be nationals and 
the United States at birth: 
‘son born in the United States and sub- 
i jurisdiction thereof: 
| person born’in the United States to a 
bf an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
; tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
hip under this subsection shall not in any 
impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
$0 tribal or other property; 
Person born outside of the United States 
_outlying possessions of parents both of 
@ citizens of the United States and one of 
S resided in the United States or one of 
& possessions, prior to the birth of such 


rson born outside of the United States 
ying possessions of parents one of whom 
zen of the United States who resided in the 
Ss fates or one of its outlying possessions 

he birth of such person, and the other of 
national, but not a citizen of the United 


erson born in an outlying possession of 
States of parents one of whom is a 
the United States who resided in the 
ates or one of its outlying possessions 
the birth of such person: 
child of unknown parentage found in the 
tes, until shown not to have been born 
ted States: 
‘son born outside the United States and 
possessions of parents one of whom is 
of the United States who, prior to the 
ich person, has had ten years’ residence 
On a States or one of its outlying posses- 
& least five of which were after attaining 
ef sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
must reside in the United States or its 
ossessions for a period or periods totaling 
between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
Provided further, That, if the child has 
up a residence in the United States or 
& possessions by the time he reaches the 
een years, or if he resides abroad for 
ne that it becomes impossible for him to 
the five years’ tesidence in the United 
its outlying possessions before reaching 
twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
| thereupon cease. 
ceding provisos shall not apply to a child 
whose American parent is at the time 
id’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
the employment of the Government of 
States or a bona fide American, educa- 


ional agency of an official character in 

e United States participates, for which he 
a substantial compensation: f 
he foregoing provisions of subsection (g) 

¢ retention of citizenship shall apply to 

n abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934. 

n born outside the United States and 
possessions of parents one of whom is 
the United States who has served or 

honorably in the armed forces of the 


_ se 
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a = aa Nae Ora: 


War, or of the World War, his wife, m -* 

dren, or dependent parents.” paar oa 
b erson having American nationality, 

who is a minor and is residing in a foreign sate 
with or under the legal custody of a parent who 
loses American nationality under section 404 of 
this Act, shall at the same time lose his American 
nationality if such minor has or acquires the 
nationality of such foreign state: Provided, That, 
in such case, American nationality shall not be 
lost as the result of loss of American nationality by 
wee ey lee ~eed “dey the child attains the 

2 S without having acquir 

residence in the United States. east 
Sec. 409. Nationality shall not be lost under the 
provisions of section 404 or 407 of this Act until 
the expiration of six years following the date of 
the approval of this Act: Provided, however, That 
& naturalized person who shall have become subject 
to the presumption that he has ceased to be an 
American citizen as provided for in the second 
paragraph of section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907, 
and who shall not have overcome it under the 
rules in effect immediately preceding the date of 
the approval of this Act, shall continue to be 
subject to such presumption for the period of six 


| years following the date of the approval of this Act 


unless it is overcome during such period. 


aw Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 
Source: United States Department of Justice 


United States after December 7, 1941, and before 
the date of the termination of. hostilities in the 
present war as proclaimed by the President. or 
determined by a joint resolution by the Congress 
and who, prior to the birth of such person, has had 
10 years’ residence in the United States or one of 
its outlying possessions, at least five of which 
were aiter attaining the age of 12 years, the other 
being an alien: Provided, That in order to retain 
such citizenship, the child must reside in the 
United States or its outlying possessions for a 
period or periods totaling 5 years between the 
ages of 13 and 21 years: Provided further, That, if 
the child has not taken up a residence in the 
United States or its outlying possessions by the 
time he reaches the age of 16 years, or if he 
resides abroad for such a time that it becomes im- 
possible for him to complete the 5 years’ residence 
in the United States or its outlying possessions 
before reaching the age of 21 years, his American 
citizenship shall thereupon cease. ~ 

Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or aiter April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, residing on the effective date” 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory over 
which the United States exercises rights of sover- 
eignty and not citizens of the United States under 
any other Act, are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States. ; 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States, is 
declared to be a citizen of the United States. 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such _ 
person -was or is a citizen of the United States 
employed py the Government of the United States 
or by the Panama Railroad Company, is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 204. Unless otherwise provided in Section 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not citi- 
zens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 

(b) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom are 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United States, 
and have resided in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions prior to the birth of such 


‘son; 
Pele) A child of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the United States, until 
shown not to have been born in such outlying 
ossession. 

. Sec. 205. The provisions of Section 201, sub- 
sections (c), (d), (e), and (g), and section 204, 
subsections (a) and (b), hereof apply, as of the 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock; pro- 
vided the paternity is established during eet 
by legitimation, or adjudication of a competen 


he absence of such legitimation or adjudica- 
and ne “child, whether born before or after the 


ality status. 
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398 Law Summaries—Patent and Trade Mark Law Summaries 


Patent Law—Summary Of 
Source: United States Patent Office 


A patent for an invention gives the inyentor, his 
heirs or assigns, ‘“‘the exclusive right to make, use 
and yend’’ the invention for the term of 17 years 
throughout the United States and its territories. 
What is granted is the right to exclude others, 
but a patent does not give any right to the in- 
ventor to make, use or sell his own invention if 
doing so would violate any Federal or State laws 


or the prior rights of others. 


By law a patent is granted to the inventor of 
any new and useful art, machine, manufacture, 
or composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement in these classes of subject matter. 
Patents are also granted for distinct and new 
varieties of plants. An original and ornamental 
design for an article of manufacture may be 
patented, but in this case the duration of the 
patent is 344, 7, or 14 years as the inventor may 


elect. 


A patent is not granted upon a mere idea or 
suggestion, nor upon an invention which lacks 
utility, nor for machines that will not operate, 
particularly for alleged perpetual motion machines. 
Printed matter and methods of. doing business 


are not patentable. 


Medicines consisting of mere mixtures of known 
ingredients, or amounting to physicians’ prescrip- 
tions can not ordinarily be patented. So-called 
patent medicines are not patented, the phrase 
“patent medicine’ does not have the meaning that 


the medicine is patented. 


A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
application, complete in all respects and the pay- 
ment of the fees required by law, and after an 


examination by the Patent Office. 


The application for patent must be made by the 
inventor. If two or more persons made the inven- 
tion jointly they must join in the application; a 
patent issued to more than one person as in- 
ventors where only one was actually the inventor 
is invalid. If the inventor is dead or insane the 
application may be made by the administrator or 


executor of the estate, or by the guafdian. 
An application for patent consists of a_ peti- 


tion, specification, oath, drawings if the inven- 
tion can be illustrated, and the government filing 
fee. The petition and specification must be signed 
by the inventor, and the oath must be executed 


by the inventor. The specification must give a full 


and complete description of the invention and- 
must contain a claim or claims pointing out the 


invention. The fee for filing the application is 
$30 (with $1 additional for each claim in excess 
of twenty) but is less in the case of design ap- 
plications. — : - 

The application is examined to see if it is com- 
plete and proper in form and a search is made 


to see if the invention is new. The patent or any 


of the claims may be refused on the ground that 
the invention claimed is not new or on th 


ground that the differences between what is 
known in the prior art are 


claimed and what. is 
not sufficient to constitute a new invention. A 
patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 


/ 
* ae | 
been described in a printed. publicaticd 
been in public use or on sale before th 
invention was made or more than one | 
to the filing of the application. The x 
refusing a patent are communicated 
to the applicant or his attorney and opp 
given to ask for reconsideration an 
arguments why the patent should be gra 
or without amendment of the claims's 
application is filed new matter may noi» 
duced in that application by way of ais 

If the examiner persits in the reje 
applicant may appeal to the Board ¢ 
in the Patent Office. From an adverst 
of the Board of Appeals there is a furt? 
to the Court of Customs and Patent # 
in the alternative, the applicant may i 
action in the United States District 
the District of Columbia. 

When two or more applications are 
ing substantially the same patentable : 
or when an application which is otherwiy 
able claims the same invention as 
patent, an interference proceeding is } 
by the Patent Office to determine fron 
which may be submitted which party isiq@® 
inventor and should receive the patel 
decision of the Patent Office is reviewak 
courts. 

When the examiner finds an applicati 
able a notice is sent to the applicant az 
fee (except in the case of design patenm 
same amount as the filing fee becomes: 
the patent is issued after the payme: 
fee. The rights conferred by a patent bes 
date it is granted; the terms ‘“‘patent 
or “patent applied for’’ have no legs 
cance, they merely convey the informa 
someone has been or is attempting 
a patent. 

_ the patent or an interest therein m= 
signed, either before or after it is gran 
_ If a patent is infringed the patentee 
in the appropriate federal court for thal 
of damages, and an injunction. The « 
then decide the validity of the patent 
patentee notifies anyone of infringem: 
person may ask a court to render a 
on the matter. 

A patentee may not use his patents t 
combination in restraint of trade in violat; 
anti-trust laws, nor may he fix resale 
attempt to exercise control over unpatei 
terials. 

_ During the war, the Commissioner ov 
is authorized to withhold the issuance of 
and order the invention to be kept sec 
publication would be detrimental to pubé 
or national defense. Likewise during 

a license must be obtained before an ay 
for patent can be filed in a foreign counts 

Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws, ti 
of Practice of the United States Patent - 
General Information Concerning Patents 
obtained from the Patent Office. 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON 
(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consu 


A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem 
symbol, or device, or a combination of these, used 
on goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or 
identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 
The mark must have been used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in commerce with the Indian 
tribes, before an application for registration can 
be filed in the Patent Office. 

A trade-mark can not be registered if it con- 


‘tains immoral or scandalous matter. No one can 


Tegister a mark including the flag or coat of arms 
or other, insignia of the United States or any 
simulation thereof, or of any State or municipality 
or of any foreign nation, or of any design or picture 
that has been or may hereafter be adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem. 

Registration is prohibited of any name, dis- 
tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, 
or banner adopted by any institution, organization, 
club, or society which was incorporated in any 
State of the United States prior to the date of 
adoption and use by the applicant provided use by 
the organization was prior to use by applicant. 

No portrait of a living individual may be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark except by the written con- 
sent of the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
deceased President of the United States be regis- 
tered during the life of his widow except by written 
consent of the widow. 

No mark which is identical with that used by 
another on the same class. of goods, or so nearly 
resembles it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
trade, can be registered. These limitations do not 
prevent the registration of a trade-mark merely 
because it is the name of the applicant, provided 
it is distinctively written or printed. 


Any mark which has been in actual and | 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant durin 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, 
registered, and such a mark when once 
may be registered when used on other | 
the owner of the mark for one year. | 
lana ade tanks are not protected by the a 

Foreigners not domiciled in the U. S. mui} 
for and secure registration of their trac 
in their home countries before registratiow 
effected in the United States, and only thou 
home countries give reciprocal rights tod 
States citizens can register. | 

wnership of trade-marks is not confél 
registration. The first person to use a trai 
on merchandise acquires title thereto 
territory where his goods are marketed, . 
mark ownership rights arise under ttt 
statutory common law of the States. — iy 
not acquired by registration or lost by fall 
obtain the registration permitted by the ¢ 

Owners of trade-marks having business 
spective business in foreign countries shouli| 
tain the trade-mark laws in those coum 
that they may take proper steps in time tc 
their rights. Registration in the United! 
generally is essential before registration inw 
pomnenies. 

n agreement strengthening internatiox 
ulations for protection of trade<ingrea pater 
copyrights was signed at London on June # 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the 
States. False indication of the origin of | 
is prohibited and more general observance: 
rights of trade-mark owners is provided, 


| : 


ent data by 
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Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
epartment of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation for data to June 30, 1945; 


F. B. Hubachek of the Chicago Bar 


lation of interest rates is a form of | area they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- 
wer which is generally exercised by state | empted. Forty jurisdictions have’ Gonpreneed 
es. Interest laws may be divided for con- | sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeled 


2 inte four classes. after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 


ed obligations, 


wy 


Taws fixing the 


ms restricting 


, Massachusetts 
‘y restrictions 
which may 


/- Penalties for 


1 and even to 
l sL ally exempted 


xing the legal: rate of interest. 
ate has established a legal or conventional | however, differ substantially from the Uniform 
terest which applies on judgments, on| Law or’ are inoperative because the minimum 


Russell Sage Foundation. Nine of these statutes, 


and in loan contracts inj rate is too low. The Uniform Law requires 


o interest rate is stated. This rate is | those engaged -in the business of lending sums 
6 per cent a year, but in some states it is| of $300 or less at rates in excess of those 
ent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 


maximum contract rate of | and supervised by the state banking department. 


Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 4. .Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
Tennessee, and Texas—havye constitutional | exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 


the maximum contract rate | regulations of the small loan and usur statutes, 


est. All other states, except Colorado, | and authorize these agencies to make higher 
, and New Hampshire, have | charges than those allowed by the usury statutes, 


upon the maximum rate of | Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
be contracted for in the | restricted in some states by statute and in other 


B of ‘specific statutory authorization to the | states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
y. They are generally known as the usury 
The most common maximum contract 
sare 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a 
fates permit rates as high as 12 per cent a/ 145 to 215 per cent a month; credit unions, which 


generally from 215 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 


infraction range from for-/| are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 


of excess interest to loss of the entire | month; and banks and building and loan associa- 


imprisonment. Corporations | tions. In a few instances, such heats oe authori- 
from the protection of these | zation has been granted to single institutions. 
The states with small loan laws, the dates of 


“Regulatory small loan statutes. These statutes | the enactment of the laws and the rates of interest, 


State 


y to loans of small sums, but within this ' as of Sept. 1, 1947, follow: 


of Columbia. . 


.|1941; amended 


: ssi ; 
“]1918: new act 1944; amended 1946..... 28 Drenthe sain cer ERi eOETGTIee 


General History Maximum Rate 

| | @Mfonthly, unless otherwise stated) 
|1927; new act 1932; new act 1945....... 8% per annum 

11099; amended 1935... 2 ..... 055... 3% 

11937; amended 1941............ es |10% per annum 


|Enacted 1939; sustained by popular vote|2!¢% to $100; 2% on remainder. 2% on 
in November, 1939; amended 1943 and} ail loans where security is insured 
1945; earlier imperfect laws from 1905 


1943; numerous earlier acts...... ..... 1316% to $150; 26% on remainder 

1919; frequently amended... ........... 3% to $100; 2% on remainder; 12% per 
' annum after 20 months 

j1913; amended 1917............-...-. 11% 

'1925; amended 1939 and 1941......... 316% 


144% 

373% to $100; 214 on remainder 

3%, to $150: 2% $150-300; 1% on remain- 
to $500 


der 

1913; new act of 1917: revised 1933.....|3% to $150; 14% on remainder (Com- 
mission rate) 4 

LOZIs How ACL TOBE. 2... ole ee esse in 3% to ee 2% on remainder (Commis- 
sion rate 

1934; amended 1940 and 1942......... 316% to $150; 2%% on remainder 7 

1928; new act of 1942................. 13144% to $150; 246% on remainder; 8% 


per annum 12 months after maturity 
1917; frequently amended............. 3% to $150; 246% on remainder; 26c 
minimum charge 
1912; new act 1918; frequently amended. .|3% 


1911; frequently amended............. 2% (Commission rate); 6% per annum one 


year after maturity 
1915; new act 1921; revised 1925; new act|/3% to el 274 1 SoS, 3% of 1% on re- 
b: 


So: Mpadaded 19472) ic... oiae' 2. mainder to 


1939; amended 1943. ........+........+ 3 & 
3 : 5; nded 1941: new|36% per annum to $150; 30% per annum 
act i9a3 perce $i50-300. 9% per annum on remainder 
to $1, 
Ree. es wee Cad Ae. ila pede eas 314% to $100; 3% on remainder; $5 mini- 
20% plu ola ; 
1917; amended 1931 and 1933.........: % plus small fee \ 
1910: new act 1914; new act 1932; amend-|24 % : aa 
4 1939 ide BOl. 1047 sc258. peace Sl ole: ad a .5% on loans of $50 or less. On larger loan 


% mp: $150-300; 1% on re-~ 
mainder to le 
months after maturity and in certain 


other cases 
1915; new act 1932; frequently amended;|2}4% to $100; 2% on remainder 


earlier acts 
. 150; 2% on $150-300; 8% per 
1911; new act 1915; new act 1943...... hl ol Oe Oe antl fo Ui 
TES: alavine-dip-4 Bare oie. 2. 10% per annum, plus various fees 
bere Bre aw ttt erie 1931; amend-|3 % 
ed 193 an ; 
‘ i : ‘ 3% to $150; 2% on remainder; 6% per an- 
1913; ends 1915; amended 1919; re- ae pos 1 o.on ens 


Teles ate ate ee 3% 
3 1872: me ok 1935; amended 1937...... 6 zh, per annum plus fee of 1% per month 
"|1917; new act 1945........---++--0-+- Zs he xe sy 
“11937; amended 1939.........-.-...--- 24% te $125 tes bane a be A 


eases : B 
1941 _seeessseee-|[3% up to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 
sete e neste eee neces tun EEE 
1925; new act 1933.........--.---.---|344% to 2 i. Laer rir: 1% tev 

1930! new aot 188822020000 e st6; 98440 $00 lo 


DDAD rie Sale wie n)eie = +\4'0e +o nin snipe oe sicie'e'e ee ae Re ‘of $50 or less and recor 
; of $1 


10% per annum 12 


lus service fee of $1 on™ 
to $150 D' ding foe 


pha i 
Sh ol hg Alte es 
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7) 


Marriage Information 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


table shows, by States, the marriageable age for both males and fema 
Ee eter | of parents or aaediaes. But_in almost every State the court has the aut 
marry young couples below the ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, where due regard } 
morals and welfare so requires. = | 
Wait 


With consent |Without consent ; 
: Blood for 


Men |Women | Men | Women test* license | 
14 21 18 (a) 
16 21 18 None 
16 21 18 None 
16 21 18 Required 
16 21 18 Required 
16 21 21 Required 
16 21 18 None 
16 21 18 None 
16 21 21 Required 
14 21 18 None 
15 18 18 Required 
16 21 18 Required 
16 21 18 Required 
14 21 18 Required 
16 21 18 Required 
14 21 21 Required 
16 21 21 a i 
(e) 21 18 Required i 
16 21 18 None i 
16 21 18 Required i 
Note 18 18 Required 1 
| 16 21 18 None 1 
1 SHE )079) a eae nea Note 21 18 None nd 
PRISER IR RRs Area Clnis, nid syzie »\a'= = 15 15 21 18 Required I 
WCE 01 18 16 21 18 Required aa 
Nebraska. . SNe 18 16 21 21 Required q 
DUE UE segs Oe a 18 16 21 18 None 4 
New Hampshire.............. 14 13 20 18 Required 
INGWeTSey sf. ccs lke ccs (d) (d) 21 18 Required 4 
iNew Mexi@@s =-5)..0 5.06065... 18 16 21 18 None 
BING WeAVORR reid co ticle yi we 6 otlse ce 16 14 21 18 Required 24 
PNGRP MOBTONTR A, oc < oped 0 creo 16 16 18 18 Required y 
INOFEH DakOtaiers. oe eke « 18 15 21 18 Required “4 
yo oadel ks Sb OEE nee 18 16 21 21 Required iy) 
Os OA 18 15 21 18 Required iI 
CORRE OT ee aieinivipis ios) jes .0 18 15 21 18 Required i 
PennsyivaMis.........5-....- 16 16 21 21: Required M 
Rhode Island. . oan 18 16 21 21 Required 
South Carolina. 17 14 18 18 None 
South Dakot 5 18 15 21 18 Required 
Me 16 16 21 21 Required 
a 16 14 21 18 (a) 
16 14 21 18 Required 
16 16 21 18 Required 
Virginia 18 16 21 21 Required 
WSIS ROU Sees cee clo Gates ba 0 we Unstated 15 21 18 Requirrd 
WHeSG VITSINID A ceacgica eee 18 16 21 21 Required 
} Wisconsin... 2.25... 0 Pe PER § 18 15 21 18 Required 
INVRY GOD A ice cell weieiess oi ena 18 16 21 21 Required 


Note—Common law prevails; 14 years for male, 12 years for female. 

*A Wassermann or similar standard laboratory test is required for both applicants 
otherwise noted. ‘ : | 
fo ear male only, examination for venereal disease, at any time within 15 days prior to app) 
or license. 

(b)No wait if both applicants are 21; if under 21 there is a wait of 5 days. 
faja years, except by consent of a judge of probate P 
d)18 for male, 16 for female; but lower ages if judicial approval of parents consent is ot 
yin non-residents 96 hours; when one party is a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining + 


~ 


2)Three clear days (not counting cither day of application or day of issuance). 

3)No wait unless female is under 18, then must have written consent of parent or guardiai 
application is posted publicly for 5 days. r = T 

(4)There is a 5-day wait; after the license is issued, in the case of non-resident women. 


Gretna Green—Haven of Elopers | 


Grenta Green, a small village in the southern { dings were made possible by a law of Scotlar 
part of Scotland, close to the English border, be- | 4 Man and woman were legally married | 
"came a favorite place for eloping couples from | ¢Xchanged their vows before a witness. 
England immediately after the English Marriage | ™ 7c United States the name of Gretna 
Law was tightened up in the Eighteenth Century. peg i ghoae perder places where eloping 
A later requirement that both parties to a marriage | strict and required eaeie Bes marriage lawi 
must have been residents of Scotland for 12 days | issuance of the license and thewcrian time 
destroyed some of the usefulness of Gretna Green | marriage ceremony could be married 
for spur-of-the-moment marriage. Most of the| were many in the country but recent’ : 
runaway marriages were apap over the anvil | have tightened their marriage laws and the 
of the village smithy. These over-the-anvil wed-! Greens have been forced out of business. 


Great Personal Fortunes in the World | 


The United Press, in an article from its London Sweden—Axel J , 
office (Aug. 9, 1947) estimated the great personal France—Pierre Bad eae a eae 000, 
fortunes in the world as follows: Denmark—A. P. Moeller, $16,060,000 07 

India—Nizam of Hyderabad, $3,000,000,000 plus; | Switzerland—Emil Georg’ Beulirle’ $15,000 
Maharajah Gaekwar, Baroda, $280,000,000. Eire—Joseph McGrath $5,000,000. a 

Great Britain—Sir John Ellerman, $150,000,000;| Norway—Johan Andresen, $2,500,000. 
Duke of Westminster, $120,000,000. United States—Henry Ford IT, $1 

BRS Noten, Py oben Be ong Sire hue pies seen D. Rockefeller, Jr., $600,000,00 
000; Daniel van Beuningen, $30,000,000... $3,500,000 G00 oo non Baia 
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ee Grounds for Divorce 


by John H. Mariano; Council on Martiage Relations 

: : 5, Inc., 110 Eas s 

ete See ee contemplating divorce should study latest decisions S eas Seal sales 

ae proceedings since different interpretations or exceptions in each case can change the 
eached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. 
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ptions are to be noted. **Determined by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
Tight to remarry. 

lence. 

ignities. 

thsome: disease. 
dining religious order disbelieving in marriage. 
mchaste behavior after marriage. 
9 reconciliation for one year after judgment of separation. 
mchastity of wife prior to marriage. 
e being a prostitute. 
band being a vagrant. 
tiff husband, one year; plaintiff wife, 22 months; defendant husband, 14 months; defendant 
ears. 

no waiting time; defendant must wait two years. 

ntiff, three months; defendant may not remarry before three years without consent of 
called Enoch Arden law provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party 
‘successive years if unknown to be alive. | f 
xcept in cruelty cases, one year. ; 
laintiff, six months; defendant, two years. + 
ilty spouse is sentenced to infamous punishment. 


m ainst nature. 2 ’ 
> othe plaintiff can invariably remarry in the State where he or she procured a decree of divorce 


ed even the offender can apply for special permission. 1 


The Four Freedoms eg WAR 


ident Roosevelt, in an address to Congress “The third is freedom from want—which, 
_ 1941) said: 


derstandings which will secure to every nation a 


future days, which we seek to make/ bosithy peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- — 


e look forward for a world founded upon | ire oy eee orld. 
pede Hunien, treedonis: “The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
first is freedom of speech and expression— | translated into world terms, means a worldwide 
here in the world. ; reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
. second is freedom of every person to| such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 


: rwhel the | a position to commit an act of aggression against 
Earp ates oversw nore, 15 any neighbor—anywhere in the world,’ 


jIment. Not so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain states. After a period of time 


translated info world terms, means economic un- ~ 


h 


Law on Succession to the Presidency 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. » : ; 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. P 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 
Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge 
of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 
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then he shall act only until a Presider 
President qualifies, and (2) if _his dit 
the powers and duties of the office is 
whole or in part on the inability of the 
or Vice President, then he shall act only 1 
removal of the disability of one of such ind 
Tf, by reason of death, resignation, remojq 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no H 
pro tempore to act as President, then thi 
of the United States who is highest “on | 
lowing list, and who is not under disability 
charge the powers and duties of Presiden 
act as President: Secretary of State, S# 
of.the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorng 
eral, Postmaster General, Secretary of th 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of Agr 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of Lab 
Sections 1 and 2 of the Act entitled ‘ 
to provide for the performance of the dq 
the office of President in case of the 1 
death, resignation, or inability both of thil 
dent and Vice President,’’ approved Jan, 
(24 Stat. 1; U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 3, 


and 22), are repealed. (Approved July 1& 


The Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 


Source: United States 


The first Hatch Act, in effect Aug. 2, 1939, for- 
bids pernicious political activity by Federal em- 
ployes. 

Amendments to the Hatch Act, in force July 19, 
1940, prohibit such activity on the part of State 
employees whose principal employment is in con- 
nection with any activity financed in whole or in 
part from Federal funds. 

The 1940 act limits to $3,000,000 the annual ex- 
penditures of any political committee and to $5,000 
the amount any one person or organization may 
contribute to national committees for campaign 
purposes. Local’and State committees may receive 
and spend in excess of $5,000. The act prohibits 
the purchase of goods, commodities or advertising 
when the funds go for campaign purposes. 

It is unlawful for any person— 

To “‘intimidate, threaten or coerce,’’ to interfere 
with the rights of any other person to vote as he 
pleases in any Federal election. 

T a governmental administrative position—de- 
partments, independent agencies or corporations 
controlled by the Government—to ‘‘use his official 
authority for the purpose of interfering with or 
affecting’’ an election for Federal office. 

Directly or indirectly to promise ‘‘employment, 
position, work, compensation or other benefit’’ pro- 
vided for or made possible by an act of Congress, 
to anyone as a reward, favor or consideration for 
“any political activity.’’ 

To deprive, threaten or attempt to deprive by any 
means any person of ‘‘any employment, work, com- 
pensation or other benfit’’ made possible by Con- 


Wills 


Department of Justice 


gressional acts on account of any political : 
race, creed or color. 

To solicit or be connected with such ae 
any ‘‘assessment, subscription, or contribu 
any political purpose whatever’’ from any 
receiving compensation or employment und# 
appropriations. . | 

To disclose names of persons or list of 
for political purposes of persons receiyi 
ployment through acts of Congress, pw 
for relief, to ‘‘a political candidate, con# 
campaign manager’’ or anyone for deli 
such candidates, etc.; also makes it unlay 
anyone to receive the lists ‘‘for political p 

To use any appropriation or any part: 
propriations made for relief for ‘‘the puri 
interfering with, restraining, or coercing, 
dividual in the exercise of his right to vote 
election.’’ B 

The Act provides fines of $1,000 up to 
and imprisonment for one year up to five 
for violation of its criminal provisions. 

Makes it illegal for any administration om 
visory employee of the Federal Governme 
use his official authority or influence for ti 
pose of an election or affecting the results th 
and provides for removal of any official vij 
the section, and stoppage of pay. ] 

Bans Federal jobs to persons having mem 
in any political party or organization which 
cates the overthrow of the Constitutional f 
Government in the United States. 

Extends the language of the bill to coverw 
nation contests as well as elections. 


Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 

_A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position, 

A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. In the State of 
New York a person 18 years old or over can devise 


from the executor, holds and manages it unti 
time as the will directs final distribution. 
The same person, or trust company, can a 
as_trustee and executor. 
Funds may be left to charity outright, or iii! 
It is the duty of an executor to tally and a 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, 
liquidate if the will so Epona: distribum 
property, and make a final report to the cou 
If personal effects—clothing, furniture, pa: 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etl 


personal property, but realty can not be devised 
unless the person is 21 years old or over. 

Tn many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally Ry a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
Se canst af the tat ill 

n most o: ie States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in hig 
tied and by his direction, and attested by 

0 (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
seribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. . : 

Wills are of two general eyes. 
Rue first provides for outright distribution of an 
estate. 

The second provides for deferred distribution of 

rt or all of an estate until conditions are more 
aye asst $ e should ide for th 

© first type should provide for the appointm 
of an executor; the second, for an executor adie 


ee. 

An executor serves only long enough to clo. 
an estate by legal process an turn it over te the 
beneficiaries or the trustees as directed in the will. 
A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 


not disposed of by will, they become part of tlt 
eral estate and may have to be sold in liquicl 
Real estate given outright in a will does nei 
urough the executor’s hands, the will in 
case operating as a deed. * 
It should be stated in the will whether ir 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general | 
of decneted from an individual legacies. J 
nm executor and trustee can be given, 7 
ho Be arf to ae in any agreement of nn 
, exchange, or aff 
be securities of the soaatee Ce ; 
n executor and a trustee can be given, 
will, specific authority to sell, lease, ana Hp ‘ 
real estate; he can be instructed to contin# 
sprit to eee peta 
lower right is a widow’s right to receive 
her lifetime one-third of all th rev 
of aod tO Jends: Tr eet , 
ower and courtesy rights were 38) 
New York State under a law of 1929. Behan 
we rynee te cone inheritance rights. Not 
- n esta le 
tovcharity. : can be devised by th 
ebts are a prior lien on the estate unde 
law of New York and most of the states. 


a. soe 


SE ea in me ed 


ubor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
jointly by Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.- 
Rep. Fred A. Hartley Jr. (R-N. J.). 

w (June 23) after both Houses of 

had overridden President Truman’s veto 

)) of the bill. It supplants the National 


union membership a condition to em- 
ent, is outlawed. The union shop, which 
it obligatory for workers to join after they 
new jobs, is permitted, but only if the union 
senits a majority of those eligible to vote in 
ictive bargaining election and if membership 
ma tO newcomers under the same terms as ap- 
Other members. A union, however, may call 
ssal of a member for non-payment of 


yp 


election may be sought within a year after 
i@ one has been held. 
| National Labor Relations Board, which ad- 
Ts the act, is expanded from three mem- 
fo five. A further addition to the board is a 
[| counsel, appointed by the President and 
st to confirmation by the Senate, who is 
H with the final authority to decide which 
f alleged violations should be prosecuted 
courts. The general counsel also has com- 
Supervision over all attorneys employed by 
D0 d, except trial examiners and legal as- 
its to members of the board, and over the 
mnel of the regional offices. 
, union or an employer wishes to terminate 
y 2 contract, a ‘cooling off period’’ must 
ved. If the contract has an expiration 
jotice must be served 60 days before that 
‘the party wishing to terminate or modify 
mtract. If there is no expiration date, a 
Wy motice also must be given. During the 60- 
od, neither party may engage in a strike 
-iock-out, and the party serving the notice 
Foffer to meet the other party to discuss 
§ for a new or modified contract. The Federal 
on Service and the proper State or Terri- 
abor agency also must be notified within 
is after the notice is served. Workers en- 
in a strike during the 60-day cooling off 
‘lose their status as employees and also 
ting rights in any subsequent collective 
fing election unless they are reinstated by 
ployer. 
ses where a labor dispute involves an in- 
ate or nation-wide industry or threatens the 
n health or safety, the cooling off period 
"days and the matter is referred to the Presi- 
rwho, if he foresees an emergency, may ap- 
, a d of inquiry to hold hearings on the 
nh dispute and to make a written report to 
% without recommendations. This report 
e made public. Upon receiving it, the Presi- 
y direct the Attorney General to petition 
per United States District Court to issue. 
ction enjoining the threatened strike or 
for 80 days. During this period the dis- 
parties must make every effort to adjust 
e their differences. In this they would be 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
an independent agency created under the 
0 : act to take sere gee) ve the Conciliation 
e of the Department of Labor. 
sr 60 days, unless the dispute has been settled, 
yard of inquiry may be reconvened by the 
ident and, within the succeeding 15 days, take 
| ballot of all employees of each employer 
d in the dispute on whether they wish _to 
the final offer made by their employer. The 
the balloting would be reported to the 
General within another five days. The 
General would then move for the dis- 


-Taft-Hartley ‘‘omnibus’’ labor bill was the 

of almost five months of deliberations 
the leaders of the Republican majority in 
ss. Each of the two chambers passed sep- 
lis, the House the Hartley bill (April 17) 
Senate the Taft bill (May 13). A joint 


lay 29) which was passed by 

1 ) by 3 vote of 320 to 79, with 217 Repub- 
/ and 103 Democrats voting for it and 12 
ans, 66 Democrats and 1 American Labor- 


. 
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or-Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947 


missal of the injunction, thus permitting resum 
tion of the strike or lock-out. In that “event the 
President may submit a full report of the proceed- 
ings to Congress with recommendations for appro- 
priate legislation to meet the situation. 

The N. L. R. B. is authorized to sue for an in- 
junction or restraining order to halt unfair labor 
practices by either unions or employers. It is 
illegal for employers to interfere with, or coerce, 
employees in the exercise of their rights to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively; to discriminate 
against employees for their membership in unions 
or their failure to join a union; to discharge em- 
ployees because they have filed complaints or testi- 
fied against them in labor proceedings. It is illegal 
for unions or their agents to restrain or coerce 
employees who are non-members or who, for some 
cause, have been excluded from a union; to refuse 
to bargain collectively with employers; to engage 
in boycotts; to call jurisdictional strikes; to com- 
pel new members to pay excessive initiation fees or 
membership dues. 

In cases of secondary boycotts, jurisdictional 
strikes or the compulsory employment of addi- 
tional help without specified duties, the board is 
directed to take “‘forthwith” action against the 
union involved—after an investigation of the com- 
plaint but before the case is heard before a trial 
examiner. 

Employers and unions are allowed to file damage 
Suits against each other for breach of contract, 
and one union may sue another in a jurisdictional 
dispute. 

Both unions and employers are enjoined from 
making contributions, either in cash or in the 
form of publicity and other indirect means, to the 
campaign funds of candidates for federal offices, 
such as the Presidency or Congress. 

Labor unions are required to file with the 
Secretary of Labor copies of their constitution 
and bylaws; the names and salaries of their prin- 
cipal officers and of any other officers or agents 
receiving compensation of more than $5,000 dur- 
ing the preceding year; full details as to the 
methods of electing these officers; the initiation 
fees for new members and the regular dues for 
all members. A full financial statement showing 
ats and disbursements also is required an- 
nually. 

Officers of local, national and international 
unions must file affidavits with the N.L.R.B. that 
they are not members of, or affiliated with, the 


Communist party and do not support any organ- . 


ization advocating the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or any other illegal 
or unconstitutional methods. 

It is as unlawful for employers to pay money 
or make other gifts of value to employee repre- 
sentatives as it is for the latter to accept them. 
Employers may make contributions to employees’ 
or union trust funds only if these funds are ex- 
clusively for the benefit of their employees, 
families and dependents, or are maintained jointly 
with other employers and employees for the same 
purposes, such as medical and hospital care, re- 
tirement- and death pensions, sickness compensa-~ 
tion and unemployment insurance. — 

The check-off dues system is permitted, but only 
if the employer has a written authorization from 
the employee who may revoke it within a year or 
at the expiration of the union contract under 
which he is working. 1 

Strikes by employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of Government-owned corporations 
are forbidden. Any employee who strikes against 
the Government is subject to immediate dismissal 
and forfeiture of his civil service status, and may 
not be reemployed in any Government service for 


law. 


. HOW TAFT-HARTLEY LABOR ACT WAS ENACTED 


ite against it. The Senate approved it (June 6) 
54 toll. with 37 Republicans and 17 Democrats for 
and 2 Republicans and 15 Democrats st. 
President Truman vetoed the bill (June 20). The 
House overrode the veto the same day, 331 to 83. 
with 225 Republicans and 106 Democrats yotin' 

to override and 11 Republicans, 71 Democrats an 

1 American Laborite voting to sustain. The Sen- 
ate also overrode the veto (June 23), 68 to 25, 
with 48 Republicans and 20 Democrats voting 


against the President and 22 Democrats and three ae 


Republicans upholding him. 


A ud oe oe ce 
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; Record of 80th Congress, First Session — 


The first session of the 80th Congress, sitting 
from Jan. 6 to July 27, 1947, with the Republicans 
in control of both Houses for the first time in 16 
years, produced 551 bills, 519 of which became 
law and 32 were vetoed by President Truman. 


MEASURES PASSED 


Continued until Dec. 31, 1947, the Farm Labor 
Supply Act providing labor supply centers, labor 
homes and labor camps. 

Appropriated $613,046,826 for the Department of 
Agriculture for the 1947-48 fiscal year. 

Merged the War and Navy Departments and the 
Air Forces into a single department under a Sec- 
retary of Defense with Cabinet rank. 


Appropriated $5,482,529,633 for the Army and 


$3,268,766,100 for the Navy. 

Ended the Selective Service System, but estab- 
lished an office to preserve its records. ; 

Extended indefinitely the Army’s volunteer en- 
listment age of 17 years. 

Authorized the construction of submarines total- 
ing 4,000 tons for experimental purposes at a cost 
not exceeding $30,000,000. 

; Authorized the cashing of terminal leave bonds 
~after Sept. 1, 1947, instead of compelling. holders 
to wait five years. 

Extended until Sept. 1; 1948, the time allowed 
for filing terminal leave pay applications. ‘ 

Authorized $35,500,000 more for the construction 
of housing for servicemen, veterans and their 
families. 

Passed (over President Truman’s veto) the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act supplanting the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act of 1935 and restricting certain 
union activities. 

Ended portal-to-portal retroactive pay suits by 
modifying employers’ liabilities. 

Extended the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
June 30, 1948, but limited its lending authority to 
$2,000,000,000 in new business. 

Permitted member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System until July 1, 1950, to buy or sell Govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities in the open market or 
in deals with the Treasury up to an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $5,000,000,000 at any time. 

Changed the line of succession so that in the 
event of the death or incapacity of both the 
President and the Vice President the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives would become the 
nation’s Chief Executive. 

Passed a Constitutional Amendment, to be 
ratified by the States, which would limit the 
. tenure of future Presidents to two terms in office. 

Ended the President’s wartime powers except 

Over the export of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, industrial chemicals, fertilizers, fats and oils, 
meats, coal and steel products, and over the im- 
portation of fats and oils, nitrogenous fertilizer 
materials, rice and rice products, tin antimony and 
quinine. 
. Continued Federal rent control until March 1, 
1948, but permitted rental increases of up to 15 
percent a year by voluntary agreement’ between 
landlord and tenant. 

Continued the Social Security payroll tax at 1 
percent each for employers and employees until 


950. 

Authorized the expenditure of $400,000,000 in ald 
to Greece and Turkey—$300,000,000 to Greece and 
$100,000,000 to Turkey—to implement President 
aos doctrine against totalitarianism in 

rope. : 


The Presidential Veto 


Under Article I, Section 7, of the Constitution, 
every measure passed by Congress must be sent 
to the President for his signature. If he approves 
a bill, he signs it and it becomes a law. But if he 
disapproves, he sends it back to the house where 
it originated with a-statement of his objections. 

A two-thirds majority of both houses is required 
to override a Presidental veto. If any bill is not 


é ot Dee 


f the First Session of the 8 


eo gS eras 


SORES 


Oth Congre 


Voted $332,000,000 for relief in coun 
tated in World War It. ; 

Approved administration by the Unite 
under United Nations trusteeship, of t t| 
ican-occupied islands in the Pacific forme 
dated to Japan by the defunct League o1 

Authorized United States membershiyi 
International Refugee Organization, a 
United Nations. 


MEASURES THAT FAIL 


Universal military training. 
A broadened housing program. ; 
Increase of the statutory minimum ws 
40 cents an hour to 65 cents. y 
Improvement of educational standards § 
eral aid to the States. r 2 
Prevention of discrimination in empléy; 
Health insurance and other aids to med+ 
Revision of the Social Security Act | 
ae and unemployment compensatii 
ts. a 
Abolition of the poll tax prerequisite = 
States. : . 
Admission of 400,000 displaced persoid 


Europe and Asia. : 


THE PRESIDENT’S SCORE 


President Truman submitted 20 major” 
tive measures with the following resultsig 


BILLS PASSED (11) 


Unification of the armed services. 

Change in the succession to the Preside 
Continuing excise taxes at modified raf 
Retention of 3-cent domestic first eld 


rate. 
Ce of the Reconstruction 
orp. 
Continued rent control. 
Continued export and import controls + 
tegic commedities. ! 
Continued controls on the use of 
sugar. 
Ratification of the peace treaties witif 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
Appropriation of $400,000,000 for the# 
Turkish aid program. 
Appropriation of $332,000,000 for foreigz} 


BILLS REJECTED (9) 


Boosting minimum hourly wage ras 
workers, 

Federal budget of $37,640,566,095; cut by 
423,100 to $34,863,142,995. 

Admission of displaced persons from Ev 

Broadening of Social Security coverage, | 

Universal military training. : 

Government-sponsored public health 

Long range housing program. + | 

Inter-American arms standardization # 
operation. ¥ 

St. Lawrance waterway. 


MAJOR BILLS VETOED ; 
Pe federal income taxes effective | 


Reducing federal income taxes Effectiv 


ais 4 

Taft-Hartley Labor Act. (Veto overridde 
.Establishing import quotas and fees 
(Modified measure was later passed and ap 
Establishing a National Science Foundai 


ns 


1 


bj 
i 
returned by the President within 10 days (S39 
excepted) after it has reached him, it beck 
law if Congress is in session. But if Cong 
its adjournment prevents the return of a | 
Hees not become a law. This is called a ‘ 
veto.”’ ( 
The following Presidents made use of tH 


power: be 


Pocket Pocket] 
_ Presidents Vetoes} vetoes | Tot. Presidents Vetoes yetoud i 
» Washingtob,............ 2 2 Cleveland (first term).... 302 | 
WEAGISON pads si viece ss. 5 1 6 Benjamin Harrison. Fr ve6 19 t 
DROULOUS MM Rita. si. 1 besa 1 Cleveland (second term). . 42 
Jackson... .... ea 7 6 13 MoKinley}, face ie.ce 6 
CT ae i ee 8 2 10 Theodore Roosevelt...... 42 
i 10) | A ee ON ores 3.5. 2 1 3 Tart! 47s Shee We eee ae 30 
1 a Bay tails, ti 9 1 10 Wilson. 262 48 82 33 
BUCHAEN, cms ts vss. 5 3 8'~\l| Parding hace bes a ane 5 
DiC Ty CS oe, oe eee 1 nig 1 Coolidge h i: taweuhiis coe 20 
4702100) i 21 z 21 EXGOVEE SS Get was Ce eet 20 
ed NORE) sli S REE « 42 42 F. D. Roosevelt... 3. ...% 371 
hae SAG: oe or ae i uy Truman to July 27, 1947. 67 


the Constitution, the President, Vice 
nt, and all civil officers of the United States 
le to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
high crimes and misdemeanors,’’ and, on 
ion. shall be removed from office. 


louse of Representatives has the sole power 
achment. The Senate has the sole power 

all impeachments. When sitting for that 
se the members are on oath or affirmation. 
ence of two-thirds of members present 
t for conviction. 


nent in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
her than to removal from office, and dis- 
ification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
or profit under the United States: 
mapeachments to date have been: 


* William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
ng plotted to aid Gre&t Britain in wresting 
and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
nate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
‘House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
pachment tri began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
se] said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
mpelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 


John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
“and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
“March 3, 1803, to March 12, 1804; vote 19 
ty, 7 nct guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, 
ya} from office. 


) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
reme Court of the United States; impeached 
‘for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
“breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
“to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 


) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
uri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
3}, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 


) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
4 for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 


itizens of the United States wished success 
Tevolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
at this government would maintain strict 
ity. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
prohibiting citizens of other nations from 
ng and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
hwest coast of North America south of 
traits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
tion denounced and defied the ukase 
ared ‘‘the American continents are 00 long- 
ts for any new colonial establishments.”’ 
time the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
sia joined by age ae Caco kK “‘to put 
tem of representative govern- 
Agaies oped to overthrow new 
old colonies of 


m t the 
20 aaies; and that they could not see with 
nee any portion of them transferred tc any 


and interests of the United States are 
that the American continents, by the 
independent condition which they have 
Maintain, are henceforth not to be 


of the 
this 
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ing the secession movement and unlawfully actin: 
as Judge of the Confederate District Gourts trian 
May 7 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment, removal from office. 


(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 
to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. 


(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was 
raised; verdict, acquittal. 


(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District of Florida: impeached 
1905 for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty; 
verdict acquittal. 


(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. Tried July 13, 1912, to Jan. 13, 1913, 
Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 


(10) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
Eastern District, Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 


(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge, 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27, 1933. 
It was charged, that he had profited pecuniarily 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 

(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida. He was impeached on 
March 2, 1936, on charges as to financial trans- 


action growing out of or associated with fees 


allowed to lawyers. There were 7 counts, on 6 he 
was acquitted, on the seventh he was voted guilty, 
56 to 28, and the Senate on April 17, 1936, removed 
him from office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not 


to extend the punishment to disqualification to’ 


hold office. 


The Monroe Doctrine 
ent James Monroe in 1820 announced that | America. This difference proceeds from that which 


exists in their respective eee And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
““We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 


cable xelations existing between the United States- 


and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider oar. attempt on their part to extend their 
system any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. 

“But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other Agok 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. ; 

“Our policy in regard to Europe .. . remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those re ee iy 3a frank, firm and 
manly policy, meeting in instances the just 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 
none. But in regard to these continents, circum- 
stances are eminently and conspicuously different, 
It is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without pire sicheny our peace and happi- 
ness; nor can anyone believe that our southern 
brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of 
their own accord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such interposition, in 
any form, with indifference. If we look to the com- 
parative strength and resources of Spain and these 
new governments and their distance from each 
other, it must be obvious that she can never subdue 
them. It is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course. 
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Public Trusts in the United States 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire bs 
Original 


y 
£ 
Founded | Endowment Assets Expe 
r Foundation............------ 1913 $182,814,480 |$138,226,637 |$360,8 
Ee oneet Eaucatiog Board), 20%... ..%- “a 1902 129,209,167 | 167,242,681 | 198,8 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.. 1911 125,000,000 19,269,106 
Charles Hayden Foundation..... 1937 50,000,000 50,000,000 
The Duke Endowment..... 1924 40,000,000 62,271,743 
W. K. Kellogs Foundation 1930 31,970,000 47,768,867 
Julius Rosenwald Eund.... 1917 20,000,000 1,368,836 
Russell Sage Foundation. ............-.-.-++: 1907 15,000,000 14,850,000 | 
Horace R. Rackham & Mary A. Rackham Fund 1933 12,500,000 i 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation.......... 1931 12,500,000 Omitted 
4 The Buhl Foundation............-.--.+-+-+++ 1928 12,483,151 12,749,084 
Children’s Fund of Michigan..............-.- 1929 12,100,000 5,370,013 
Julliard Musical Foundation................- 1920 12,000,000 Omitted 
Carnegie Endowment for atereerest —— 1910 10,000,000 11,205,619 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancemento < 
Teaching - 1 a eee ea eID ree Cini iorns 1905 c 10,000,000 15,635,552 
Carnegie Institution of Washington.......... 1902 ,000,000 45,963,019 
Commonwealth Fund.................2.-.055 1918 10,000,000 7. 
; Spelman Fund for New York................- 1928 10,000,000 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation...>..... 1929 7,000,000 
1 Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation............... 1936 7,000,000 7 
: Cranbrook Foundation...............5.-..... 1927 6,682,055 om 
ite Carnegie Hero Fund Commission............. 1904 5,000,000 OIE 
> John Simon Guggenheim Foundation......... 1925 3,000,000 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation........ 1927 3,000,000 
Milbank Memorial Fund 1905 3,000,000 
Permanent Charity Fund Boe 1915 2,836,553 
Neresge FOURGAatION «- 4.5... eee tle ee tees 1924 1,557,37 
Daniel and Florence Gu 1924 1,185,000 
New York Foundation. 1909 1,000,000 
Phelps-Stokes Fund... 1911 986,000 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation : 1922 0,8 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc.................... 1941 750,000 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation.................. 1936 500,000 
Twentieth Century Fund..................... 1919 417,200 
Cleveland Foundation..........:............. 1914 260,933 
Henry C. Frick Educational Foundation...... 1909 250,000 
Chicago Community Trust................... 1915 200,000 
New York Community Trust................. 924 None 
James Foundation................-...00-0005 941 None 32 
HGOLG FOUNndation.,.. 2. ie ee le ee 1936 None 108,000,000 


The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller , and young men; to aid clubs, gymnasia and 1 
Foundation, 49 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y., | ation centers in this country for the training 
is ‘‘to promote the well being of mankind through- | development of boys and young men; and to) 
out the world.” Its program, in terms of broad]} Within the reach of boys and young mel 
Objective is the advancement of knowledge, with | privilege of education, mental recreation, w 
emphasis at present upon certain specific fields: | some educational entertainment, and coordill 
Medical sciences (psychiatry); natural sciences | Physical training. Office of the President, J. 
(experimental biology); public health (develop- | lard Hayden, Boston, Mass.; the Administil 
ment of general public health activities and study | Offices, 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. | | 
and control of certain diseases); social sciences The Duke Endowment, Power Bldg., Cham 
(projects contributing to the understanding of | No. Car., was established by James Buel 
important social problems and to the development | Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind | 
of personnel and method), the humanities (efforts |} Physical, mental and spiritual lines’ 
tending to raise the general cultural level and to | South. Duke University (former Trinity colles 
promote cultural interchange between countries). | Ome of the beneficiaries of the Endowment. ¢ 

Except to a limited extent in public health, the | Schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. 
Foundation is not an operating organization. Its | objectives of the trust are the maintenance off 
activities are confined to the support of other] Pitals, the care of superannuated Methi 
agencies and to the training, through post-doctoral | Preachers and orphans. To the original endows 
fellowship, of competent personnel in the various} Was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of th 
fields of knowledge. _ siduary estate. The New York office of the 

The General Education Board, 49 West 49th St., | ment is at 30 Rockefeller Place, New York 20, | 
New York 20, N. Y., was endowed by John D. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, of Battle Cx 
Rockefeller with the stated object of “‘promoting | Michigan, was founded in 1930 to promoted 
education within the United States of America, | health, education and welfare of mankind al 
without distinction of race, sex or creed.’’ The pres- | Cipally of children and youth, without regai 

_ €nt program concentrates on education in Southern | Sex, race, creed, nationality, or geographic || 
States. It takes the form of assisting state govern- | tion, The present activities of the Foundatior 
ments and higher institutions to undertake sudies, | in the fields of medicine, education, dentit 
experiments, and demonstrations in public educa- | Ursing, public health, and hospital admir 
tion; studies of significant southern interests and | tion, and are conducted by making grants ané 
problems; qualitative development of selected in- | Viding subsidies to established agencies in 
stitutions; improvement of personnel. Special pro- | fields for the promotion of their work. 
grams in Negro education relate to supervision and The Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis” 
promotion of public schools, basic development of | Chicago 15, Ill., in 1947 completed the 30th 
selected higher institutions, and training of staffs. | its work. The year’s activities included: 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 522 Fifth | mental work in rural schools, especially 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y., was established by | South, with a view to improving rural lif 
Andrew Carnegie for the advancement and | Fellowships for advanced study by excepti 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding | able Negroes and white southerners. General 
among the people of the United States and | of race and culture and particular activity 
the British Dominions and Colonies. The pres- | racial field toward improving the opportuni 
ent program of the Corporation includes the | conditions of Negroes in America. Julius 
advancement of peaeeuon through whole or partial | wald provided that capital as well as incom 
support of specific undertakings in institutions of | be spent at any time in the discretion 
higher education, in organizations and agencies | trustees, and that the entire fund both 
devoted to general education in national interests | and income, must be spent within twel 
and international affairs, and in carefully planned | years of his death, which occurred Jan. 6 
enterprises which give promise of new knowledge | The fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, will t 
through (a) research, (b) studies which may point | final one of the existence of the Julius 
to better conditions, (c) demonstrations, regional] | wald Fund, on which date it is expected 
cr eee of how new knowledge may be effec- | resources of the Fund will have been ex 
nae Yy app’ oes Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d 
, ayden oundation, _ The Charles Hayden Foun- | New York 10, N. ¥., was created by Mrs 

ation, founded in 1937, aims to assist needy boys | Sage in 1907, as a memorial to her husban 


~ 


is “‘for the improvement of social and liv- 
ditions in America.’’ Its departments give 
[attention to studies in the social work field 
9 Tesearch concerning various problems in the 
general field of the social sciences. Its s 
prets these findings—makes the information 
€ through publications, conferences, and 
means of public education, and in various 
Ways stimulates action for social betterment. 
Trustees of the Horace H. Rackham and 
A. Rackham Fund have disbursed all the 
1 funds left by the will of the late Mr. Rack- 
The Corporation has been dissolved, and 
Feport by the trustees will be filed in Probate 


: Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
ia 3, Pa., was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward 
now Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, for the ‘‘support 
Music and musical education, support and pro- 
tion of the fine arts, science, scientific research, 
tion, discovery, or general education.’’ The 
Reipal beneficiaries are: Curtis Institute of 
music, Philadelphia, and the Research Studio, 
itland, Florida. 
The Purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Farmers 
2 Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., is to stim- 
He the advancement of human welfare by 
eriment, demonstration, and research. Prin- 
grants have been to existing agencies or 
ally established agencies for promotion of 
mally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
rict in regional economic, social, and historical 
ch, higher education (including social work 
ining at the graduate level), and research in 
© natural sciences. The Foundation invested 
700,000 in the building of Chatham Village 
onstrate the commercial practicability of build- 
for long-term investment and management of 
e-scale garden home communities, and to pro- 
new and higher standards in urban “‘white- 
* housing. Largest grant is $1,116,252 to 
id Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
gence, opened in 1939. 
¢ Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit 2, 
h., was founded by the late United States Sen- 
James Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, wel- 
and happiness of the children of the State of 
igan elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal 
Well as earnings are to be spent within twenty- 
= years from the date of the gift. The work is 
mfined to Michigan, where the Fund carries on 
ly local public health organization, health 
ation, pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral 
lene, eye correction, child guidance through 
ental hygiene, and medical research. The Fund 
@s grants to other agencies in dependency re- 
‘ch and recreational fields. 
p Juilli Musical Foundation, New York 
was set up by Augustus D. Juilliard to extend 
ical education and recreation. 


“aid 
ch 


ptivities of the Endowment are of an educational 
2 e and are conducted through the issuance of 

ications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 
of individuals and groups in the United States 
other countries to advance the cause of peace 
ng nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
‘an instrument of international policy, to en- 
lurage and promote methods for the peaceful 
ftlement of international differences, and for the 
se of international understanding and con- 


“retiring 
creed, 
col- 

and 
fes, Dominion of Canada, and Newfound- 
*"and “in general to do and perform all 
lings necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify 
profession of the teacher and the cause of 
igher education” in those countries. For these 
es the Foundation has paid retiring allow- 
to 2,918 former teachers and pensions to 
3 widows. Through its Division of Educational 
Mauiry it has studied and reported upon numerous 
iroblems of higher education in the United States 


nd Canada. \ 
The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
on, Washington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
, research and discovery, and the application 
nowledge to the improvement of m. d. The 
tution desires to advance fundamental research 
Ids not normally covered by other agencies, 
has organized its own departments of research 
astronomy, in the terrestrial sciences, in the 
ical sciences and in historieal research. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York 22, N. Y., 
founded in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
expanded by further gifts from Mrs. Harkness 
from Edward S. Harkness. Most of its gifts are 
ide for the promotion and maintenance of health 
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through medical research and medical education 
public health and hospital services in rural dis- 
tricts, and mental health services. The Fund also 
offers Fellowships to British students for post- 
graduate study in the United States, publishes 
books growing out of or furthering its supported 
activities, and makes occasional grants for other 
philanthropic purposes. 

The Spelman Fund of New York, 783 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y¥., chartered in 
1928. Its present program is centered upon the 
improvement of methods and techniques in public 
administration. Support is extended to public and 
quasi-public agencies for dissemination of informa- 
tion on current administrative developments; for 
study improvement of administrative practices; 
and for testing new methods and devices under 
actual operating conditions. 

The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., confines its activity to the financing 
of definitive research studies of economic problems 
affecting the development of American industry, 
trade and finance as the basis for improvement of 
the general welfare of the people of the United 
States. The Foundation itself does not conduct 
research; it makes grants to outside research or- 
ganizations for specific studies. Organizations re- 
ceiving the Foundation’s grants are required to 
report the findings of their studies for the in- 
formation of the general public. 

_ The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs, Nancy Reynolds Bag- 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina, by a grant of 


all the property received by them from the estate ; 


of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Since its organ- 
ization the Foundation has made annual grants to 
the North Carolina State Health Department for 
the inauguration and maintenance of a campaign 
for the control of venereal disease in the State. 


For this purpose the Foundation has contributed - 


in all a total of $1,541,000. Contributions for other 
charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes since 
organization have amounted to $738,000, and. ad- 
Ministrative expenses $5,987.50. 

The Trustees of the Foundation are Richard J. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Babcock, Mrs. 
Nancy Reynolds Bagley, W. N. Reynolds, W. R. 
Hubner, Charles H. Babcock, Henry Walker Bagley 
and L. D. Long. Secretary, Stratton Coyner. The 
office of the Foundation is 1206 Reynolds Building, 
Winston-Salem 3, North Carolina. 

Cranbrook Foundation was established in 1927 
with an endowment of $6,682,055 from George G. 
and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the comple- 
tion of the religious, educational and cultural 
projects begun by the founders at Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh-22, Pa., as expressed 
by the founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: “‘To place 
those following peaceful vocation, who have been 
injured in heroic effort to save human life, in 
somewhat better positions pecuniarily than before, 
until again able to work. In case of death, the 
widow and children, or other dependents, to be 
provided for until she remarries, and the children 
until they reach 2 self-supporting age. For excep- 


tional children exceptional grants may be made for ~ 


exceptional education. Grants of sums of money 
may also be made to heroes or heroines as the 
Commission thinks advisable—each case to be 
judged on its merits. A medal shall be given to the 
hero, or widow, or next of kin, which shall recite 
the heroic deed it commemorates, that descendants 
may know and be proud of their descent. The medal 
shall be given for the heroic act, even if the doer 
be uninjured, and also 4 sum of money, should the 
Commission deem such gift desirable.” 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., grants 
fellowship to citizens and permanent residents of 
the United States, to assist research in any field of 
knowledge and creative work in any of the fine arts. 
The FeHowships are awarded to men and women 
who have demonstrated unusual capacity for pro- 
ductive scholarship or unusual creative ability in 
the fine arts. The Fellowships are granted for vary- 
ing periods, long or short, depending on the amount 
of time needed by the Fellows for the work they 

ropose. The stipends granted Fellows are normally 
2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done. The 
Foundation also offers a limited number of Fel- 
lowships, for work in the United States, to Cana- 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship plan, 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
In 1946, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay and 
Venezuela were added ES the Foundation’s Latin 
American Fellowship plan. 

The purpose of the Foundation is “the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding without 


ws 
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istinction on account. of racé, color or creed, 

Schoen vi ae ee ie of either sex in 
f their labors.’” 

thane Ean cee Mary R. Markle Foundation, 14 

Wall St., New York 5, N. Y., limits its activities to 

grants to institutions in support of specfic projects 

in medicine, in the area of the United States and 

Canada. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall St., New 
York 5, N _Y., was established and endowed by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson in 1905 as a memorial 
to her father and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabeth 
Lake Milbank, with an initial gift of $3,000,000. The 


*general purpose of the foundation is ‘‘to improve 


e physical, mental and moral condition of hu- 
Seay end generally to advance charitable and 
beneyolent objects.”” Mrs. Anderson increased her 
gifts from year to year until they amounted to $9,- 
315,175 at the time of her death in 1921, The Fund 
assists official and private agencies and institutions 
in the field of public health and medicine, educa- 
tion, social welfare and research. Emphasis is given 
to activities which are preventive rather than pal- 
liative. ; 

The Permanent Charity Fund, 100 Franklin St., 
Boston 10, Mass., was organized in that city in 1915 
to aeeept gifts to the fund, the principal to be held 
invested and income each year to be applied to 
charitable purposes. The committee consists of 7 
residents of Massachusetts and no person seeking 
‘or holding public office is eligible. The first funds 
were received in 1917 and amounted to $2,836,553. 

The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of trust by 
S. S. Kresge, are: ‘‘The purposes for which this 
Foundation is created are the promotion of elee- 


‘ mosynary, philanthropic and charitable means of 


any or all of the means of human progress, whether 
they be for the benefit of religious, charitable, 
benevolent or education institutions or , public 
benefactions of whatsoever name or nature.’”’ The 
discretion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
of the income from the Fund, for purposes indi- 
cated, shall not be questioned, except for a flagrant 
abuse thereof. . 

The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, New York 5, N. Y., has for its objects ‘‘the 
promotion, through charitable and benevolent ac- 
Eee the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world.”’ 

. The New York Foundation, at 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., receives and maintains a fund or 
funds, and supplies the income thereof to altruistic 
Purposes, charitable, benevolent, educational or 
otherwise, within the United States of America. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. ¥., incorporated in 1911, to improve housing 
conditions in New York City and to encourage prac- 
tical education for underprivileged people. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 West 65th 
St. New York 2i, N. Y¥., was created (1922) 
in recognition of the national and international 
services of Woodrow Wilson. Awards are made 
from time to time to individuals who have 
rendered meritorious service to democracy, 
public welfare, liberal thought or peace through 
justice. The Foundation carries on an edu- 
cational program. directed to the furtherance 
of these ideals. It has published and made 
available texts of official documents of the inter- 
war period, from Wilson’s Fourteen Points to The 
Crimea Conference Report; also, pamphlets dealing 
with the functions of the United Nations, and with 
current international problems such as those raised 
by the release of atomic energy. The Foundation 
issues a monthly publication, ‘‘The United Nations 
News,’’ devoted exclusively to news and reports of 
the United Nations and its related agencies. It 
houses and supports the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library, containing all the documents of the League 
of Nations and its Commissions, those of the 
International Labor Organization, the Permanent 


Court of International Justice, and the Interna- 


tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, and 
Most recently, of the United Nations. Around this 
collection a reference library on international 
affairs has been built which includes government 
statements as well as reports of private and 
public agencies both here and abroad, 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. -» makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational 
institutions of reeognized standing. Grants 
are currently being made to the following: the 
University of California, the University of South- 
ern California, New York University, American 
University, University of Denver, New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for teaching insti- 
tutes in economics and other projects; the Uni- 
Vogt yge of Chicago for its Round Table of the Air: 
and the Universities of Florida, Kentucky, and 
Vermont, and the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges for experimental projects in applied 
economics, The foundation has also recently made 
& grant of $4,000,000 to the Memorial Hospital for 
the Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases of 
ty 
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‘New York for the erection and maint 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
The Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland 13, 
community trust, was organized for the; 
manent administration of funds placed in; 
for public educational or charitable p 
benefit of inhabitants of Cleveland and vicin: 
cther communities within Ohio as designat 
donors. It was the first such foundation orgatg 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting publi¢ 
table or educational institutions; promoting * 
tific research for the advancement of bh 
knowledge and the alleviation of human suff 
providing scholarships to young Men or wont) 
slender means; care of the sick, aged and hele 
care of needy men, women and children; imp 
ment of living and working conditions; prome 
facilities for recreation; aids to hospitals, liby 
museums, schools and colleges. I 
The Henry C. Frick Educational Commi 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., was set up in 1909 in Pitts: 
with an original fund of $250,000, later incig 
to $2,500,000, by. Henry C. Frick for improv 
of the teaching in Pittsburgh public schools.) 
The A. W. Mellon Educational and Cha 
Trust, of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Anfre 
Mellon in a deed of trust dated Dec. 30, 13300 
an indenture dated June 6, 1935, is to be 
ministered and operated exclusively for the ki 
of such religious, charitable, scientific, litera 
educational purposes as shall be in furtheranm® 


the public welfare and tend to promote the® 
doing and well-being of mankind, or for fl 
of the United States, any state, territory, oid 
political subdivision thereof, or the Distri 
Columbia, for such exclusively public purposs 
the Trustees shall determine. 

The Chicago Community Trust, Chicago % 
like similar trusts, was established not for | 
but for better conservation and use of cha 
trust funds. Assets are held in trust of Ci 
banks; income is distributed under supervise 
a Citizens’ Committee. Charitable and w 
institutions, colleges and universities of the Ci 
region are chief beneficiaries. 

The New York Community Trust, 120 Broa 
New York 5, N. Y., a composite charitable fou 
tion, includes more than 75 philanthropic | 
ranging from less than $1,000 to more: 
$1,000,000. Established in 1924, its resources 2 
close of 1946 were $17,543,536. Outpayments in) 
year totaled $880,059 and cumulative appre 
tions were $5,761,920. Grants in 1946 ave 
$4,460, came from 58 memorial funds and ‘we 
130 charitable agencies in 22 States and 2 fall 
countries. s | 

Largest among-the year’s allocations were $ 
to St. Mary’s Hospital for Children, $80,000 t} 
James Foundation, $60,789 to the Salvation . 
$52,022 to the Federation of Jewish Philantt 
Agencies, $39,960 to the Community Servic 
ciety, and $32,032 to the Visiting Nurse Serv 
New York. 

The Westchester Welfare Foundation, a g ct 
funds for application in that county, is adi 
tered as part of the Community Trust. The - 
also created the James Foundation in 1941 
cipally for the management of a program of 
itable activities in Missouri. is ] 

The Ford Foundation, Buhl Bldg., Detro 
Mich.. is a non-profit corporation which we 
ganized under the laws of the State of Mick 
(Jan. 13, 1936) for receiving and adminis 
funds for scientific, educational and char# 
purposes, all for the public welfare. It hag 
financed by voluntary contributions. = | 

The Nutrition Foundation, organized by foo 
related manufacturers to develop and sw 
comprehensive research and educational pro; 
the science of nutrition. Incorporated 
1941, the Foundation has offices in the Ch» 
Building, New York 17, N. Y¥. Original conm 
tions were $750,000; contributions as of J 
1947, totaled $2,832,800, and the amount expo 
for grants $1,414,563, which latter amount ing 
commitments for future years—payments of! ¥ 
have not actually been made. al 

The James Foundation, incorporated in Mi 
in April, 1941, in accordance with the wish 
the late Lucy Wortham James, is financed byl 
New York Community Trust, 120 Broadway, 
York 5, N. Y., and serves as an ecminiag 
agency for a program of charitable projects, 
cipally in Phelps and Crawford Counties, _ 
souri, Its assets at December 31, 1946, wer 
$24, Pe its expenditures to the end of 1946 

The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 420 
New York 18, N. Y., was founded and t 
by the late Edward A. Filene to promot 
“economic, industrial, civic and education 
ditions in the United States.’’ Since 1937- 
the resources of the Fund have been devo 
its own program of scientific research and pj 
education on current economic problems. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of r 
4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., is Bb 
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‘non-profit research association for the) nutri 
Brow be Mh en Ha industry. Studies are oe reneouraged Se era Nee OX AE 
oundation’s staff of physicians, @ Foundation maintains an 
mists and engineers, for the prevention of in- | Felating to carbohydrate chemistry and tritlon, 
al diseases among workmen and for the Moncgraphs of a scientific or technological navure 
1 improvement of working conditions. The] Nei") imi at intervals. The Executive Director, 
ur a ation serves as an in forma Mighal exchasige. ae ly; the Scientific Director, Dr. Robert ©. 
made other institutions. The i Pren Founda: 

ae Speers. Aer cara agen of Gidyelana OL ee by sre late woe 
RNs Pa e impt 

Bar producers and processors” of Gontnaniay Singin ee ah ne ere 
d States, Hawaii, Canada, Cuba, Dominican é Sve On the dent Oe 


. : an eee 
public and Puerto Rico as a non-profit corpora- on aaa ee on the dest ees 


m on June 10, 1943, under the Laws of the State Gener $ oun: 
0 hy A Ramco research at leading univer- | part, de pi sargionl eeneReES a 
8 ahs he ees ves on Mos cates of pte a on murtiete aad advance activities designed to promote 
Be robiclogy and medicine. The Sugar Research Eitten in Cur hereto a 
( Oundation Laboratory, located at the Massa- ree 
5 4 ganized and operated 
| chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, | table purposes; to He Bi “netted 


ASS., provides courses and conducts fundamental management and administration, and to aid in the 


search in carbohydrate chemistry. By grants-in- 

f to university laboratories, totalling $740,000, 

an, by annual prize awards administered by the 

@ National Science Fund, exploratory studies into 
, 

- 


establishment and support of plans or progr. 

pc srigey Met Se ee and medical care Sate 
ividuals o: ¢ i 

eg a ie asses, especially to those 


? 


’ 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


FBI—The Federal Bureau of Investigation was | the 1947 fiscal year ther 

ated (1908) upon an order of the then Attorney | 000 prints on file in ihe FEI in Weshinewon a 
neral Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of On June 11, 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 
‘this Bureau are charged with the duty of investi- | izing the FBI to collect criminal: statistics from 
gating violations of the laws of the United States, | police agencies throughout the country and to 


~ 


MStates is or may be a party in interest, and{ Crime Reports bulletin. At the pr % 
poorming other duties imposed upon them by eee ze published semiannually Fon tee eee 
i law. of law enforcement officers an rest 

© Agents of the FBI are college trained. To enter | in_ crime conditions tnrugieer the aun eae 
‘this service a man must be a graduate of an | officials, ministers, lawyers and school teachers can 
"Bccredited law school, or he must bea graduate | obtain copies of this bulletin by writing to the 
an accredited accounting school. Agents get} Director of the FBI, Washington, D. C. 

teen weeks of preliminary training at the The Laboratory of the FBI was established in 


7 ZU SM, 


ang this time they must learn to shoot all of the} to carry out the scientific studies of evidence in 
-yarious firearms used by the FBI and become} criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 
Padept in handling them. They must learn the| the FBI Laboratory examine evidence’ involved in 
P¥arious Federal violations over which the FBI| all types of criminal cases handled by the FBI and 
(has jurisdiction. They must study the techniques | other Federal law enforcement agencies. In addi- 
™@nd mechanics of arrest and the search of crime 

nes for evidence. To apply for the position of 


tion a great deal of work is done in behalf of local, 
county, and state law enforcement agencies in 
cases requiring technical skill. During the fiscal 
year 1947 the FBI Laboratory made 73,753 scientific 
examinations. The Laboratory received 63,336 
specimens of evidence for examination, 46,29: 
FBI matters, 1,893 from other Feder: encies, 
and 15,150 from non-Federal agencies. D g the 
year 11,566 fraudulent checks having a face value 
of $1,846,394 were received in the National Fraud- 
ulent Check File, and the writers of 3,657 were 
identified with signatures on fingerprint cards in 
the FBI’s Identification Division. The work in the 
Laboratory includes examinations of documents, 
" microscopic and chemical analyses, firearms, tool- 
the Attorney General and in 1921 he became | marks, spectrograph, and explosives examinations. 
istant Director of the Bureau_of Investigation. In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed- 
Stone, then] eral Bureau of Investigation the FBI National 


from every state in the Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school. Thus far, 
1,648 police officers have graduated from the FBI 
National Academy and upon returning to their 
hem ae Bi ieiotie cory 2 re in turn tat er in 
tes. One of his first moves was to bring together | brother officers at whic ey learn luring 
collection housed at Fort Leavenworth by the| their course of training; therefore, this training 
eral Government and the fingerprints being | has been passed on to approximately 100,000 police 
ntained by the International Association of | day, except on legal holidays. 


orney General. 
When Hoover took office in 1924 there was no 
tralized fingerprint collection in the United 


M@oliecting evidence in cases in which the United | compile and publish such statistics in the Uniform © 


ek training base located at Quantico, Va. Dur- | 1932 and for a while only one man was designated — 


Academy. Since that time selected police officers 


Po ee ate onal ye ae. en i as ee ho 5 


, eng 7 ee, eo ne 


oe ee 


efs of Police in Washington, D. C. Starting The headquarters office of the FBI is located at 


a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this file had 


Ninth and Pennsylvania bein 
own in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. 


N.W., W ng- 
ton, D. C., and is open for tours between the hours 


grown to 10,000,000 prints and at the end of | day, except on legal holidays. 


How the Homing Pigeon Gets Home 


4 . Yeagley of Pennsylvania State, loosed away from home he simply flies along the 
Biles faid the General’ Electric Science Forum | invisible beam of these subtle forces sb 
g. 20, 1947) in Schenectady, N. Y., that|{-srrives at the familiar yibrations of his home as 
‘ ce had pretty well learned how the homing | Professor Yeagley also said the pigeon’s opt 
igeon gets home. He said the pigeon a enupyes nerye ends in a small, mound-like structure for 
rmously sensitive navigation device 
3 as eNetermind minute Beeoreaces in the| but which is also believed A play - pi : f 
h’s magnetic field and the rate of the earth’s navigation.. Prof. Yeagley Sai experiments on 
ace turning under him. When the pigeon is! this organ would be continued. : 


Rat Population of United States Put at 130,000,000 


The’ ice reported (Jan. 10, | for each person in the country. The report showed 
Aer ine rot Rion of the United States | a slight increase during World ‘War th, : 
$ approximetely 130,000,000, or almost one rat 


iring the next five-year period (by 1939) the file | of 9:30 A.M. and 4:00 P.M., Monday through Fri- - 


which zoologists have never been able to account, — 


Mie ae 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Chief American Manufactures 


“Source: Bureau of the Census; N. E. C. designates not elsewhere classified; data are fon! 19 
tg next Census of Manufactures provided by law will be taken in 1948 and will cover activities dut 


No Oh obi se Oe WE LT Sis [SS RE SUB cen ay OS OF NSE | bs A 
padoetsy Estab.|aye. no.| Rank Dollars 
|} | | 
All industries.............--+- 184,230\7,886,567|...... 32,160,106,681)...... 56,843,024,800)..... ; 
reporting 100, 000 or a 
1 Uae hig eal total... . 31,171/2,133,886)...... fi = By A -] ea eae Ae bon eas ee 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts.....-- 1,054| 397,537 1 PRET yAtM 3 
Steel works and rolling mills. ...... 253] 368,90 2 Tey one oes 2 
Cotton broad woven goods......-- 661] 312,249 3 ae 9 ' 
Sawmills, veneer mills..........--- 7,391| 265,185 4 692,944, 
Footwear (except rubber)..... pa 1,070} 218, 028 5 734,673,111 12 
ad, and other bakery products ! 
pateecten piscuits, crackers, ee tzels) 18,043} 201,533 6 1,211,023,755) 5 i 
Woolen and worsted manufactures. 583] 140,022 7 685,311,713} 14: 
Meat packing, wholesale....-..-.... 1,478] 119,853 8 2,648,325,552 3 
Paper and paperboard mills...:.... 638} 110,575 9 532, 260, 521 933,015,664 8 
rting 50,000 to — 
f Pomeitass Woke corners, total. 36,800/1,668,390).....- 6,191,372,094 pata ae 11,209,937,620].... a 
Canned, dried fruits, vegetables. . 2,007} 98,022} 10 56,280,508 587, 343,024) 16% 
: Hosiery—tull-fashioned........... 499} 97,200} 11 121,122,941 277,170,371| 46 5m 
\¢ Newspapers: publishing, printing. . 6,878 96,991} 12 227,177,331 898,225, 000 9) 
_ General commercial (job) printing. . - 9,595 96,039} 13 191,733,637 515,435,609 pO 
furm e (except uphol- ; - 
peo nas Bea on s S ae id a “ ..-| 1,592] 94,760! 14 155,192,498 328,629,913) 36% 
Men’s, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats . ote ges . 6,612,780) % ’ 
Petroleum refinin : E t 
Cotton yarn.... a PO ee duis rts 349] 70,452} 17 198,940,444) 60 ) 
enerating, distribution, and indus-| ; 
= ¢rial pL atUS, N. EB. C. 491 70,401} 18 470,462,442) 23 $ 
Shinouidine and ship repairing. 406 66,611] 19 x f 37 ' 
Rayon broad woven goods........ = 196) 65,432) 20 48 3 
Planing mills not sawmills........ ~| 3,076) | 62,838] 21 BS 5 
Paperboard containers, N. E. C....-} 1,338 62,530) 22 29 + 
Hosiery—seamless...,.........--- 433} 61,852) 23 89) 
Machine-shop prounces, N. E. C. 2,125 60,717) 24 a ‘ 
@hemicals) No BoC... i. 543} 60,268) 25 Ee} 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....... 468 60,237! 26 49} 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings... . 1,161 58,428) 27 i 56 } 
Men’s, boys’ shirts, collars, nightwear 449 57,082] 28 181, 174, 168] 65% 
Work ‘clothing (except shirts), sport 
garments “(except leather), and ; 
CUS TST ON CS ae et ene 742) 56,959) 29 184,222,956] 64+ 
Tires and inner tubes............. 53] 54,115) 30 580,928,993] 17° 
Women’s, misses’ dresses (except 
Seer e os eiccbishe sjse's +i ats =» 26| 53,996) 31 441,324,635] 25 i 
(ONESIES RE Wye tees, en nen ee 598} 50,897) 32 160,754,424) 76% 
Rubber products, N. E.C......... 519] 50,692) 33 122'875,377 264/525/200} 50 } 


Industries reporting 25,000 to 
50,000 wage earners, total. -| 17,208|1,290,111)...... 


4,897,656,237 9,178,385,938} . 


Womien's, misses’ dresses (except EY 
INGLES ,490 49,742) 3: 64,935,922] 147 
Candy and other confectionery 1,252 49,740) 35 40 
Aircraft and parts, including engines 125} 48,638] 36 44 5 
_ Men's, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats.|. 1,078] 48,456) 37 | 
‘Rayon and allied products......... 30 48,332) 38 2g 
Radios, tubes and phonographs. 224} 43,508} 39 47 
_ Leather: tanned, curried, finished. . 335] 41,795} 40 35 
” Stoves, ranges (except electric)... 449) 41,701] 41 54 | 
‘Alloying, Tolling, drawing of non- wi | 
___ferrous metals, except aluminum.. 188] 38,816) 42 24 
Knitted underwear............... 199 38,536} 43 0 
MPachine fools)... sd. eke ee 200 36,624) 44 55, 
‘Office, store machines, N. E. C..... 123 36,204) 45 4 E i 81. 
Snore: fae Cagle as Taga ae rie oo cee me 80, Te, 526,076,938 0} 
Fabricated structural “aicel’ ora’ re manera | 
a oa work, not made in yi 
MOU BINS te ewe wre 1,138] . 35,477|, 48 172,437,165 284,669,659 
Refrigerators, air-conditioning units 309 35,16) 4 4 
Stamped and pressed metal fexcept i , 200. a Se ars, eu ris a 
automobile stamp) 655) = 33,112] 50 89,140,826] 6 178,395,076] 664 
227 32,119) 51 ,351 \ 62 
248) 31,770] 52 3 j 
30} 31,275) 53 i ‘61. 
669} 30,386] 54 951, 158,816,863| 7 f 
218} 30,268] 55 170,291,472] 70 | 
164) 30,088] 56 4. oa86: 9 H 
sa ie) a Hf 
200,792,878 ) 
House dresses, uniforms, aprons. . a87 37, 833 60 64,683,482] 8, sees lid: 
oes machinery (except 104,446,282 1 } 
PMOUGKA AIRE Rite Sihe cle ve ence 317} ° 2 é 
ary 8 i ‘aid Saniig tut 7,806] 61 79,270,104 167,895,292 74 
non-ferrous metals.............. 63) 27,630] 62 819,570,289 5 956,572, 
WARATRULGH Tarr cih ss cc. 35| 27/426] 63 811,068/315| ~ 18 037, 747, at 
papeware, glassware, N. E. C..... 115 of aoe 64 27/033/202 63} 11 
E “ibographing aia pnsto-i Rheeanic * O| 65 144,736,646 6 226 851,822 é 
mn (Od Reo De 9} 26,000) 66 57,686,434 
Glass containers... ee 77) 25,753] 67 9 ies" a7 bay 
ookbinding and related industries.} 1,133] 25,690] 68 
arpets and rugs, wool............ 43] 25,590} 69 
Wooden boxes, except cigar boxes. 642) 25,351! 70 87,353,766 
_ Machine tools, precision tools... .. . 954 25, 161| 71 31. 410, 211 125, 630, 124 


mes Bethe un 2 Leelee T=." 
“sare ’ 
' 


* 


Industry 


dustries reporting phat to 
25,000 wage earners, total... 
mn-fetrous metal products N. BE. C 
ur, other grain-mill products. . 
meled-iron sanitary ware....... 
so car -: bccaRaiee ee Be SeR ot bs 


fre drawn from purchased rods... 
i Benctrint macninery N. E. C...... 
tile machinery... .....-..0..0 
ROT Sie, va sre oe wet 
mverted paper products N. E. C.. 
Coats, suits, skirts (except fur coats) 
made in contract factories....... 
® Nonalcoholicybeverages....... 
en coke, coke-oven byprodu tS. 
odieals: publishing, printing... . 
omen’s, children’s, ae eee 


20,985 


20,509} 92 
20,477} 93 
19,890) 94 
rousers (semidress), 
Us pvashable Sead agli) apparel. , 95 
: 1 96 
press: F 97 
wer poten and associated pe 3 98 
Boot, shoe cut stock and findings. . 2 ,845); 99 
‘Corsets and allied garments. 273 7 100 
Bheet-metal work not specifically 
See : . 101 
Setiatrewidttewtas at ok e Tiss 6 oe 18,744; 102 
fonuments, nora carpe cut-stone, 
"stone products N. E. C.......... “4 516} 103 
Knitted outerwear (except tye She 8,440} 104 
‘Mattresses and bedsprings......... 18 342) 105 
Malleable-iron ekitings, Re ee OS 18,041} 106 
ed re ree 17,953] 107 
locks, watches, and parts (except 
, watchcases) PHS, Wee ee ao 17,878] 108 
Automotive electrical equipment. 17,495} 109 
Bunorete products. ........-.2-.+- 17,363; 110 
hotographie apparatus and mate- 
: Tials (except lenses)............. 17,271} 111 


Construction and similar machinery 

(except mining, oil field, and tools) F 112 
num products ineluding rolling 
eed drawing) N.B: GC. .....0.... 
, advertising novelties... ._.._ 
ew machine products, woodscrews 
3 on Printing without publishing. 
st-iron pipe and fittings......... 
, apadutactured.......... ese 
etalworking machinery paent 

N. E. C 


15,610 
15,401 


15,399 
15,372 


5) 

| Prepared feeds (including mineral) 
for animals and fowls 

Cutlery (except aluminum, silver, 

and plated cutlery) and edge tools 


MPR Ca) p< - euies rca eee sos 
ttonseed oil, cake, meal, linters.. 
bricated plastic products N. E 


ing devices and supplies.,...... 
try dressing, packing.......... 
ts, epee bul eds rivets not made 


Cane sugar refining............... 
Women’s PCOketbeGee, handbags, 
“4 ppurses nh ee PERE. 2 OR 
@ products machinery........- 
itions, shelving and a 
ng, eds goods N. E 

2D and glycerin 
scellaneous fabricated prod 


12,5 
12,447 


No. Wage Earners Cost of Mater., etc. 
Estab.laye. no.) Rank 


7,669,976,594 
62,004,698 


eo.” 
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Dollars Rank Dollars 


0 
506,061, B18 

52,630,117 
ae 861, 234 


5,584 
198 095,275 
68,529,756} 81 
28,164,565] 142 
115,272, He 
245 


0'8 ¢ 
30: 291, 598 140 
99,982'019 2 


52,964,472! 105 140,628,049 
33,598,333] 128 93,276,326 
37,667,330] 122 | 111;985,627 
83,375,081 ‘)  161/305,558 
2,544,229] 175 32,851,413 
153,935,249] 41 365,778,930 
257,650,679] 24 342/197/303 
57,632,808] 101 202,015,136 
59,021,250] 96 90,627,640 
59,850,505] 95 124/581,725 
58,081,360] 99 145,696,194 
34,812,878] 124 60,984,613 
463,719,471] 10 550,802,313 
54,203,943] 102 134,940,777 
70,654,747| 79 140,959,533 
90;487,474] 67 129;399/406 
40,104,739] 119 84'417,950 
70,981,079] 78 137,341,231 
128/629,745| 51 185,684,328 
25,286,612| 151 75,811,785 
98 7,641,147 
92 113,114,633 
165 53,450,770 
418,751,847| 13 492/221/462 
35,204,008} 123 84,846,136) 
42,040,931] 118 109,761/620 
65,684,650] 84 130,393,396 
42,556,269] 117 133,899,429 
63,376,072| 87 140,137,586 
106,993,222 169,819,269 
32,493,335 87,625,220 
32,649,213 82,806,869 
33,848,867 102/389,012 
32,012,005 87,656,088 
28'013,997 65,079,052 
26,010,218 130,166,312 


34,749,908 98,975, 454 
47,475,227 
40,021,588 

145,924,115 
70,124,571 


24,909,824 


55,400,894 


302,640,178 401,880,238 
59,924,396 

1 098'575 104,883,196 
27,355,354 75,290,333 
171,476,253 

138,764,149 11.478.268 
117,582,712 

49,980,591 

ee 

iia’ 703° 997 138/318,081 


121 84,117,969 

333° ie 637 18 389,869,764 
55,806,360 

3 oto e368 133 90,840,544 
138 70,718,293 

148 64,753,813 

161,002,676] 39 302,634,474 


51,849,418 
25,672,002 


11,191,950 
48,500,589 
51,376,151 


a 321,980) 155 
1,419,256] 160 


'234'268 1727459,397 
10%, 751,912 168,031,656 
31,304,546) 88,977,327 


70,353,137 


31/861,794 


\ 


120,390,050] . 
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Industry 


oO. : 
Estab.|Ave. no.| Rank Dollars 


Silk throwing and spinning......-. 3,407,825 
Clay refractories, PPaliding refrac- 15 
tory cement (clay) i = Stratics 13,213,5 

Silverware and plated ware.......- 

Cordage and twine......-... 2 
Textile bags, not made in textile 
Office furniture. 

; Whiteware...-... 31 11,728 

1 Jewelry “oe ae 34/596,938 
‘ children’s, @ 

i " Women’s, ildren’s 21,944,368 


4 wear of come eee ae 4 
ausages, other meat products no 3 

ade in packing establishment. . 165,045,149 208,048,345 
“Wood nresereiag es 218 E 77,477,264 106, 295,341 
P. ; eXCce) de in r 

inc a in 18 ie 59,904,442 
STIS ORIG cotraa terete hele fu Soc ace ims f 12, 473, oe 


House dresses, uniforms, aprons... . 

Knitted cloth. 

Vitreous enameled products. . 

Costume jewelry and novelties 

Children’s dresses made in de} 
factories jobbers engaging con- 


44, 205, 633 
55 ; 20,348,180 
239 13'329°607 


Cie Yel has kee ie Me a aera se aeemeas 182 24,834,866 
‘Housefurnishings (except curtains, 

draperies and bedspreads)....... 472 , 43,972,843 

A RS ES Se tl ee a ea 85 84,951,372 
iit Needles, pins, hooks and eyes, slide 

oe and snap fasteners.............. 58 13,484,971 


jpecial industry machinery N. E. C. 207 10,388] 174 19,836,348 55, 785, ‘016 
erfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet 
Dreparations :— to... 5.4. se eee 539) 10,363} 175 58,509,926 147,465,585 
Ophthalmic goods: lenses, fittings... 91 10,252] 176 14,209,313 44,954,653 
Mirrors and other glass products. . 557 10,012} 177 26,454,765 49,886,406 


All other industries (each re- 
porting fewer than 10,000 
wage earners), total......... 39,541|1,076,871|...... 4,260,011,044/...... 8,236,930,210| . 


Manufactures by States, 1939 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


No. Wage Wases in Cost of . q 
Estab. Earners Year Materials Peniecen 


116,800 $92,017,970 327,287, 
Hates : 3 7,079 


12/329 rtrd 365,114, 340 
; 5, 0 
1,298 23.719 28,391,933 
27936 : 276,274,243 
429 0,392 21,959,627 

7.877 


orth Carolina...... 7225) 
North Dakota,...... : 


el 11,967,762 "123/452'3 
2,579 609,325 191 
eeH 118,326,333 350,002,546 
e7i7 281 ‘eagogs| §— Sryrgba Sa! 
310 3,4 4,757,094 29,793 3038 


184,230 7,886,567 $9,089,940,916| $32,160,106,681| $56,843,024,800 


v ial ON ee ee bd ga i 7 ee eS eee ae a th 
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Manufactures in Industrial Areas, 1939 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Estab’- | Wage | Wages in 
ments |/Earners ear 


No. No. Dollars Dollars ollars 
184,230 7,886,567 9,089,940,916/32,160, 106, 681/56, Pre 024, 800 


Cost of Value of 


Area Material Product 


98,377 |4,311, "567 5,552,128,050)18, 18,656, 916, 279 33, 575, 754, 2731 
33,385 849,608)" 1,042,681,700 “Bs 887 foal RE 6,948,444, 
9,921 3 640,533,13 185 ae iB toe 
6,082 
2,772 
5,673 264, 495, 5y0 
eepuren area 2,110 71,080, 178 
vid ape River, New Bedford area.... — ‘| 
Mae ea cake. <n siaky. 5 Ri Mees 699 
ee Haven, Waterbury area 1,728 150,993. 009 
Se a Els eee 2,787 152/939/450 2 
Sey Pt Cee eR eee 5,594 166,630,467 706, 906 903 
Pnenlsié Pita bi als .0's 0 sipielhiees 2,032 515,298'580 
eee SS Skee beans os 0 1,936 392/224'026 
fea tine Seu OMe Caves gicshins. sas 1,470 510,883,150 
Cincinnati area..... Sinise Cine pes iadaie a0" 1,772 386,912,580 
ee orocater eS Re oe AS 1,119 8 178,359,338 r 
3,441 110, 964) 381 600,156,72. 
547 107,944'195 
Pde Cova 671 80,424,117 
624 
803 f 2 137,231,763] 345,900,066 
1,744 4 62,458,329 278° 751, "O56 
412 5 57,784,542 183,230,586 j 
506 41,696,675 70,786,419 Er 
341 f 65,504,864 166,359,561 é 
461 E 60,089,013 114,879,532 33,661 
818 4 48,139,113 155, 59,006 
1,047 47,811,019 335,305,534 P 
ttle, Tacoma area. 1,539) 36,85: 50,708,151 178,018,521 12,226,607 
i, FLOLYOKG ALOR... 0 5 ceiesinie 6° 650 cs 44,297,532 Ge *600,175|  211,697:017 
bany, Schenectady, Troy area&......... 579 s 46,162, one 81504177 24. 


ton, Wilkes-Barre area............. - 57 "452| 27 ‘Re s21ae1| ies'eanaee 
SDP ee a 499 7 3, 2|  137,933,906| _249/409,045 


Pa ie eT 7 


Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Employment Statistics 


Percentage change from 
July ee 
1946 July July July July July 
: 194 1944 1943 1942 1941 


verage weekly earnings........... | $43.38 a? aa Ty; coca 419.1 +46.5 

werage weekly hours............<. } 39.7 — 9 i b — 68 _ 
Average hourly earnings...........- a me +27.% 
Percentage change from 


1947 Jan. ,; Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
1946 | 1945 | 1944 1943 | 1942 | 1941 


0 ———————————————————— fe eeeiesentts Mi 622: > 

Average weekly earnings........... ae “3 + . . — 9|+ 40] +15.9 | +410 Rta! : 
a tF — 10.6 — 10.2 — $1 — 2.6 

_ Average weekly hours........... 5108 | 3102 |. Soe eee Bry i 


Average hourly earnings............ $1. até i 15. 8 


Production of Electric Energy in the U. S. 


Source: The Federal Power Commission 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 


Internal 
Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal oil Gas 


1,000 1,000 00 Short 42 Gal. | 1.000 
: A Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. . hrs. 
Bee Son i 21,797,874| 39,367,118 099) 35, 615, 365 
Cee ee 548] 31,189/554| 59,293,363 28, 
Se.oe7 O47| 60,360,153 
3 
a eee aa eg $3! i's 440121945 73,890,698 
sh 44'279/309| 68,423,12 
1 SEE eae cee 127, bat: 27 82, 788, 741 
Adrien a6 47 5 
paces ® See: '87,878| 50,862, oa 112'319/000| 1; ‘ 20,077,128) 201,763,432 
de a 1g oearare 63/870,575| 120,478, 981 : : 3 


85,979,471 
EEN OP 217,758,831 


: | |228'188'844] 73:945 f 3, 
are. ”970,312| 140,435,268] 2;080, 24; 20/228/215|326,21 
ed Shad jE ep 1288, a 363 33° 397,320} 142,379,987 , 72'205/427| 35,241,472|306.924,940 


1, 1946, was: 
talled capacity (kilowatts) of electric utility generating plants as of December 3 
“ey rs Sa G3; prea r 34, 304,910; internal combustion, 1,149, 714; total, 50,303,660. 


for 1946 show 
lu data on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy 

foal ott 269.567, 972,000 kilowatt-hours and total capacity of 63,059, 639 kilowatts. rig 
pilectric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities totaled $3,287,925,000 for 


= 
- 
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Minerals—Product, Principal Producing States, Rank 


MINERAL PRODUCTION ~— 


Mineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States’ 


Source: Bureau of Mines; data are for 1945 


Principal Producing States 


In Order of Value — 


Rank 
in Product 
Value In Order of Quantity 
AD scree AS EUATA UT NUERON Sota egal e emRA Oe EAN 4p, STATE tye fee Tenn., N. Y., Ark.. 
DO PVADGAIBIBe 0 18 de ees ca a Cate geo eae eerste 
(2)-s-Antimonial leads Hyco Ode. 2 be ee Not: separable by states. 
On| AMIMONY OPO. | Ws Voeshe ves Leo» ae late ae Ore. jGNevis) Ai ies ees 
82 Aplite COUICL ES) Saree Pear cl can is ce. fees, oah ake MES Micra A conbuaatr- at oboe datas’ 
60. | Ar: UIC ee ck tne beh oy lake esate Utah, IVEORE Soe le Ge ate eet 
MAR AVABDES LOR peice ces heise vie cosudta vyaie. ae a's t..Amia. ON Ce Gand. otis 
46 ponte “TNE ea ea Texas, Ky., Okla., Utah... .. 
Gira ON i are se ho. et ope Sates 2 eee eg Not separable by states..... 
42 Baits (CCS SS ec ea Oa Ark., Mo., Ga., Calif........ 
41 |Bauxite.. Weert tek, sotheeNlss cation Ark., Ga., Ala., Va......--. 
Ogee Beryllivmlorel:) .... 0; 66. eevee wees S22D:, fs BLS eaten Mais a ae 
58 |Bismuth Not separable by states..... 
3 Boron minerals EN bts Nt oP eet eon ue io 
2! Bromine Texas, N. C., Mich., Calif... 
39 |Cadmium Not separable by states... .. 
54 |Calcium-magnesium chloride Mich,, W. Va., Calif........ 
We CINOM Bap aig ein ho wh, as sss ih e's 2 eke Pa., Calif., Texas, Mich..... 
eee EOD Geis gos vote cis Sule ot dea ue wee ae CalitpOres 2s pec crake 
14 |Clay: Products (other than pottery and 
INCEST SO OTUtE|ES Ie op ae a nee i Aa RD DONO 3c 5 eae Ren oeeura ee Great 
21 Raw (sold or used by Prop UGets) ish Ohic, Pay! US MOSS BG 
1 |Coal: Bituminous : , Il. Ry. chine 9 4 
Pennsylvania anthracite... .. ] Ba. . 
GIVMIGODRLG RRM: haere ad Oi Mo., Pa 
GOR M Mer Ae r  e Pa., Ohio, Ind., N. Y. 
CONDE Geran as cid d ove ti) ) dre Ariz., Utah, Mont., N. 
Bro ieg PMAPOTEUIGE feel aa we Calif., Ore., Nev., Wash. 
MOMS UMOrpienites fois cee ING Woe vc ise eee 
BemnPel YA  Miiete ser SS uc ai. sas Mion Gee ties sce ks See 
Mae mi Peldspar (crude)... . 4.0... ee eee NCS DIN A EES Va ee 
pm MeETO-BMOYS O15 oi. eet Pa., N. ¥., Ohio, Wo Va... -2 
91 {Flint inne for wibe mills, tt... 8 Minn... Gh, WiIS86) eee ss 
PRP AMOES Dare Sh hk le vp ee ee cues Ti, Ky.,. Colo., Ni. Mun... 
RG HEE BEALE peli! aceon a ceeiae v ays's = Texas, Ga., Fla., Ill.. 
MenGrarnet, (ADESSIVE): cc. ose et ee eet IN par HUANG cs oc cere 
' (3) |Gems and precious stones............-- No canvass for 1945... _.... 
ORDA) 2) GS) Lire. os gee bb we > Not separable by states... . 
OP SI Sel MES i Re ad ae Utah, Calif., Colo., Nev..... 
77 \Graphite: Amorphous..............--- jan ee eee ee ree ye 
VStAING. a ces misc Texas, DN aa Sra SF Aho 
72 |Grindstones and pulpstones...........- Ohio, Vili oa cae anaes 
Sioa Cry DSUM (CFUGE)) Wh Tis cs ssh os Mich., NX. Y., Calif., Iowa... - 
eR MED LTIRY og fee a SNe A bitte a a Pex. gC CADS 5 eB eet cite 
WSR S RNOLD Pena, SMe LSy San gus. oe a bos re Not Separable by states 
66 |Iodine ALOR ey Pere acai crane Seats vie = COUE 5.0) ha 5 6 eect earls 
MUMS RENCE ta eo as wince Minn., Mich., Ala., N. Y...- 
3 WR 8 EEE SRY ey aan ean Sal! Ohio, pote (hea ti eee eee ah 
SC AES a En ESS RO So a a ot Ok: WO a ONS evoge ey hg 85 
20 nan ex, 8 Mo., Idaho, Utah, Ariz...... 
me WG), oh) BET Se a a a Ohio, Pa:, Mo., W. Va...... 
Pe meprutnian minerals i. ci. oo. cae ee bes Calif., N.'Ci, Golo., S, D. 2. 
Opes Magnesite (crude)... .. Se dws Wash., Ney., Calif., Texas... 
RASMMLVERATIOSIIA ee es. oe a ce ewes Texas, Ohio, Mich., Conn. . . 
32. Magnesium compounds (natural) . .|Texas, Calif., Mich., Nev... 
Pm WESUEATIONS OTE Lee co aeene oe Mont,, Va., Wash., Ark..... 
49 |Manganiferous ore..................-5 Minn., N. M., Ark., Mont. 
65) |Manganiferous zinc residuum.:.........|N. J....0.-cceucc ceases el, 
mee uiMrariz Oalcareous......-2......s0..65% Ya. Ind., Mich., W. Va. . 
73 CGYU BST NGS Ee ne nee ae WP Gk Sepa: nae: Ge eee 
SPPMMNICMOULW Eon Se. os se les lawe Calif, Nev., Ore., Alaska. . 
CE IPN a CES OPS eae SE No Gs Calif, Colo:, SDS 5. 
Vn Oe Sa ED ee OE A N. G, Calif.’ Golo. 8. D...: 
oe Sheet + Co NEE, (Conn. YS) 0Der4 
ag ‘iro d 
OMe PISMeENtS.. ol... eee cel oe TSN di, Waka ake ceoren 
24 Lead and zine pigments,............ Pa., Ill., Kans., Ohio........ 
MDRMVEOOIAL WALOrs. 0... s.cce sl lok. No canvass for 1945. ....... 
CAC Tid Sa 335 a Colo., Utah, N. M., Ariz. 
Pe MAOUTAL BAS! 8. ie ea cn ech ok oe Texas, La., Calif., Okla. . |)! 
8 |Natural gasoline and allied products: 
Natural gasoline and cycle products, . .|Texas, Calif., La., Okla...:. 
Liquefied petroleum gases............ Texas, Calif., Okla., La..... 
PUNO SOM SS ka ce alec dene Not separable by states 
BiwaOUHUOMES, ObC 02. so ee ke Ark., Ohio, N. H., Ind F 
90 Noes. 2 be a aia A ee EN Gc teint Ten aay 
(4) Vick prude SUCRE et a AD AH ewan gare tea are ee 
NOS hy SR ES [Ee ae ee Ariz., Utah, N. M., beans 
aay and aillesaas (gold and silver), ...|Colo., S. D., Idaho, Ney. 
MOMMA Sai e helvy: fi =155 Scale 4 RAR aie ak Mo., Idaho, Calif., Utah. 
Leud-<opper RReerwa ah. eaten tae te f Mo., Idaho, Ariz 
PRETRMNE UES n biuts! shar ky a cralloo bey she < la,, Kans., Tenn., Mo. 
} ieee RMB | Sms. i fm fatn ane Wash., Calif., Ariz., Colo 
RTE AOMNE rc Ms wis 505.5) os anes ace ele Idaho, Okla., Kans., 
7 ae Ey eatrcobper PEMA ray rorya here a ivy COLOR re ionyys are oh 
MMO MOEME Te susie hun ion al cis clantane Fla., N. J., a 
83 Pebbigs Aes BERINGER re ct oa a kk "6 S ii th Z Witenes 
; 2 Ub GT a Texas, Calit..” Okla.,. La, 
25 Phosphate WORK nieve e's, Seb Fla., Tenn., Mont., Idaho 
Hoo) | Platinumeymetaless....00. 002) Alaska, Calif., Ore! j 
23 |Potassium salts... r N. M., Calif., Ut 
62 'Pumice Calif.,’Kans., Idaho, Nob 


-|Value not available 
.|Value not available 


.|Value not available 
-| Value not available 
-|Value not available i 
-|Rank same as for qissl ty 


. -| Rank same as for quan’ 


.|Rank same as for quantity 
Rank same as fer quantit 
.| Not separable by states | [ 
Rank same as for quantity, 
Rank same as for quanticy, 
Rank same as for quantity 
Vt., Ariz., Calif., N.C. % 
Utah, Ky., Texas, Okla. 
Not separable by ‘states 
Ark., Mo., Ga., Tenn. 3 
Rank same as for quantity, 
Rank same as for quanti 
Not separable by state 
Rank same as — quantity, 
Texas, Mich., N. C., Califj 
Not separable by states 
Mich., Calif., W.Va. | 
Rank same as for quantit 
Rank same as for quantity) ; 


Ohio, Pa., Ill., Calif. 
Ga., Pa, ‘Ohio, Mo. 
W. Va., ’Pa., Ky., Til. 


..|Rank same as for quantity; 
-|Rank same as for quantity 
.|Rank same as for quantify 
.|Rank same as for quantity 

-|Rank same as for quant 
.|Rank same as for quantity 
-|Rank same as for quantity 


Rank same as for quan 
Pa., N. Y., W. Va., Ala.} 
Rank same as for quantity: 


».|Rank same as for quantity 
-|Ga., Texas, Fla., HL 


Rank same as for quanti 
No canvass for 1945 i | 


-| Not separable by states 


Rank same as for quantity) 
Rank same as for quantity; 
Rank same as for quanti; 
Rank same as for quantity 
N. Y., Va., Calif., Mich. || 
Kans., Texas of 
Not separable by states 
Rank same as Ms quantity 
Minn., Mich., Y., Als. . 
Rank Same as ne quantity ( 
Rank same as for quantit 
Rank same as for quantity) 
Rank same as for quantity, 


-|Rank same as for ae | 


Rank Same as for quantity 


-/Texas, Calif., Mioiy N. 4) 
“Ark, 


Mont., Wash., 

.|Rank same as for ‘quanti yi 

Rank same as for quanti) 

-[Va., W. Va., Nev.; Mich, | 

Rank same as for quantit 

-|Rank same as for quantity 

i d O 
G.; Colo., 8. Ds Ga. 

N.C. §. D2) N. Hi, Idahow 
iL IN (Xs Wits Minn, i 


; 
| 


' 
Wash., Calif., Nev., Texas: : 
| 
| 


Jay 


Pa. N.S RIL Vad : 
Rank same as for Quang ‘ 
No canvass for 1945 | 
-| Rank same as for quanti 

Texas, Calif., La., W. Va. ji 


{ 

7 

1 

q 

} 

| 

: 

; 

. 
Rank same as ae quant’ ; 
Texas, Calif., , Okla, — i ; 
Not separable oy ‘states | t 
Rank same as for quantity ® | 
Rank same as for quantity) | 
{ 

4 

; 

] 

] 

h 

\ 


-|Value not available 


Rank same as for quan’ 
-|Rank same as for quanti 


Rank same as for quant 
-| Rank same as for cumed 
-LCalif., N. M., AMD Ne 


ee eS SR ee Sa > ed Pe 


ae Minerals—Product, Principal Producing States, Rank 


Product piscwa Producing States {70% 
In Order of Quantity In Order of Value 
i ee tere ee oa ey - Nantes Va., Calif., N. Y. 
Sand and gravel ; Calin” ilk, Ohicnbexas 
Vie Re vie 2 Ue «Nee Wash. Cait Ww. 
Silica sand and sandstone (ground)...... a A b ¥22 tC SRR N. TOS, Br is 
Silve POR St RENT 9c OR 5b ie 2 fore ....|Rank same as for quantity 


Sodium salts (carbonates and sulfates) = = = 9° °° Pes Ve 

(Ot 0c) Sap ate: Tear). Sea Calif., Texas, Wyo. 

SOME SAN ors ted a a Aaa ots ja"e Oat ae Pa., Mich., Ohio, I 

ae vst ee eo Texas, Calif...... 
SeeMete ees ia da Oren rare et wate bd WEEAS: Fe. o. Co. s. 


..|Rank same as for quantity 

../Pa., Ohio, Tl, INV ¥. 

..|Rank same as for quantity 
.|Rank same as for quantity, 


-|Pa., TIL, Tenn., Utah 
Rank same as for quantity 


zine smelters and zine roasters........ Pa., Ill., Tenn., Ind 
Seth wns nents ea aac ote eee. Texas, Colo........ 


Bae < yn. c ee eee EI Sue OSE N. Y., N. C., Calif., Vt . | N.Y., Calif, Winy anne 
iN. M., N. C., S.D .| Rank same as for quantity 

|Not separable by states. ..../Not separable by states 

| Not separable by states. .... Not separable by states 


ll APE es iN. Y., Fla., Va., N. C .|Rank same as for quantity 

ea 7 Sips gt atten : Rank wame 9800 oo 
‘ we Re .|Ran 

Mevsosteial) Ter hin ea Same as for quantity 


ela « | Paros .|Rank same as for 
Dungsten ore........... ..-|Idaho, Nev., Calif., C .|Rank same as for pe 
Wanadium..oi<...... 3 ey |Colo., Idaho, Utah, Ariz. .| Rank same as for quantity 
Se Pe. ee x Mont., S. C., Wyo., Colo .|Rank same as for quantity 
535 ¥ .|Rank same as for quantity 
-|Idaho, Okla, N. J., Kans. 
Rank same as for quantity 


———$—_— = 
‘Rank of States in metal production (except aluminum, ferro-alloys, and pig iron) arranged accord- 

ing to mine reports, not smelter output. Compilation of rank for 1946 not yet available. 

' Separate figures for antimonial lead from primary sources not available. 


from Virginia), which is included in figures for stone. 


Chief Mineral Products by States 1945° 


Source: Bureau of the Mines 


Percent | 
of total 
State Rank | value for 
United 
States 


Principal mineral products in order of value 


Be Mia en « 1.61 (Goal, iron ore, cement, stone 
2 AE RG 15 jSand and gravel, gold, coal, stone 
1.43 Copper, zinc, lead, gold 


Petroleum, coal, natural gas, bauxite 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, cement 
Coal, molybdenum, zinc, petroleum 
Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, magnesi 
Clay products, sand and gravel ; 
Clay products, raw clay 
Phosphate rock, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Raw clay, stone, clay products, fuller's earth 
Zinc, lead, silver, tungsten ore 
Coal, petroleum, stone, sand and gravel 
Coal, cement, petroleum, stone 
Coal, cement, stone, clay products | 
Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, coal 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone 5 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, silfur 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, slate 
Coal, sand and gravel, cement, stone 
Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clay products 
Iron ore, petroleum, natural gas, salt 
Iron ore, manganiferous ore, sand and gravel, stone 
Petroleum, sand and gravel, clay products, natural gas 
Lead, coal, cement, stone i 
Copper, pec. coal, natural gas 
Sand an 
Copper, zine, fold. tungsten ore 
Feldspar, sand and gravel, mica, stone 
Zine, sand and gravel, stone, iron ore. : 
Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas 
EL Dacineee o . Petroleum, iron ore, salt, cement 
Lee CSN : Clay products, bromine, stone, sand and gravel 
Coal, sand and gravel, natural gas, clay products 
Coal, natural gas, clay products, stone 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, zinc ‘ 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, clay products ‘ 
Coal, petroleum, natural gas, cement i 
eh 5. Stone, sand and gravel, graphite 
aig ee Reo i Stone, raw clay, clay products, sand and gravel 
' Gold, stone, raw clay, sand and gravel . . 
Guta sh a Coal, zinc, stone, phosphate rock 
F 1 Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, sulfur ‘ 
1.87 Copper, coal, gold, zinc 
Stone, slate, tale, copper 
Coal, stone, zinc, cement 
Coal, cement, sand and gravel, stone 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, natural gasoline 
r D BP Stone, sand and gravel, zinc, iron ore 
yoming ; Petroleum, coal, natural gas, natural gasoline 


In this , , not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for other metals 
< RR inn trecoverable Nphtent of metals) is the basis. Compilation of rank for 1946 not 


available. 


0.01 percent. 


_ $No canvass for 1945. *Value not available. 5Exclusive of soapstone used as dimension stone (all 


gravel, cement, stone, petroleum eet 


4 


4 


416 Minerals—Value; Iron; Steel, Copper, Lead, Zinc 
Value of U. 8S. Mineral Products 


Source: Bureau of the Mines 
Fuels are coal, natural gas, gasoline and allied products, petroleum 


Nonmetallic 
Total 


Nonmetallic 
Year Metallic| ———_————__| Grand Year Metallic 
Fuels Total Total 


Fuels 


2,40 ”810|3;166,600||1945..._.... ‘975, ‘ 
285.875|1,743.400|2,175,825|2,461,700 lodecprelim. }11/900,00015,700,00017,000, 099 8, ‘oat 


Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1945, by States’ 


pee Source: Bureau of the Mines 


State | Total value State Totai value State Total vaiue 
$111,158,000 24,820,000 31,517,900 
98,553,000 210,187,000 801,000 
62,772,000 268,858,000 31,253,000 
627,306,000) 298, "342° 000 116,508,000)! 
76,862,000} 2,483,000 90,286,000) 
,492,00 a, 930, 000; 14,457,000)|/Va 
31,00 447, 000; 4,551,000 
29,00 140; ars 7000: bags e 
24,995,000! 167,140,000, 282.8 
,939,0' 21/816,000 308: 000! ah Le ee enn 81,10; 
44,348,000 74,171,000 930, eae 000)|Alaska..... 10 210,08 
332,489,000, 75,816,000 8,000 
90,061,000: 4,953,000° 5, ba3, 000 


1In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for other met 
~ mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. :: | 


United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 


Total Total 
Years Total pig iron and Steel Years Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron ferro-alloys “pig iron | ferro-alloys 


34,808,682 35,677,097 ‘ 
46,071,666 47,398,529 | 66,98) : 
55,100,551 56,686,604 | 82,839,25% 
59,075,944 60,903,304 | 86,03 
60,810,670 62,769,947 
61,007,439 62,866,198 
53,223,169 54,919,029 
44,778,796 46,514,826 


34,743, 416 35,562,429 | 53,499,999 
20,112,712 20,637,516 | 45,583,421 

9,575,624 9,835,227 | 29,058,961 
14,560,805 14,947,074 | 15,322,901 
17,558,116 18,075,202 | 26,020,229 
23,274,451 23.937.423 | 29,181,924 
33,842,532 34,752,689 | 38,183,705 
40,465,147 41,582,550 | 56.636.945 
20,771,598 21,460,164 | 31,.751.990 


Steel figures for 1934 and subsequent years include only that portion of the capacity and pr 
f of steel for castings used by foundries which were operated by companies produnine nroct ingote an) 
PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE ; 
FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) (Gross tons) ~ a 
; Net tons £ 
States 1946 (Compiled by the Bureau of Mines, — 
- Department of the Interior) | 


oe ees whode eae Conn : ERE, 
ew Yor! ew Jersey...... .-| -3,340,32: 
ee ee tarpiand, Virginia. | “3 Bre 078 — = 
ware, Maryland, Virginia.......... 578, Mi t Ete ¢ 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee.....| 2,656,634 Miehigen | ° Be gt eR, 
oe Alabama, Texas.............. (Began eos Alabama 6,093,000 6. 


-| 13059;000 
NPS koe ee ee 5,482,213 | New Jersey ”417.000 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri......... 3,550,319 § : i 

“Oula,, Col, Utah, Wash., Ore... 11.21! Lisa vibabeonbe 


RE NGS. 0 aici ccs Hees ss sc 1,487,057 
OO 8 65 es 66,602,724 *Revised 


Copper, Lead and Zinc Production in the U. S. 


wa Source: Bureau of the Mines’ 


71,214,000 


|__ Copper Lead Zine Copper Lead : Zinc | 
Mi. $1,000 Boor $1,000 “Short | Mi. Mil. ; $1, 000 Shere $1,000} Short 
Ibs. tons Ibs, tons 
1,675]237,832 654, "21 113,956|555,631| 84 ers [BBs 499 387, "698 35,668/491,803 


1,740 243) 547|680,6 a8 108,910/611,991 veee fd, , 52, 291 881, 165 
Aire: 54 


22) 188/355,366 1945 1. 86 
763| 63,295'310,505' 24° os 184 $1169" 46086 438:000 
ei =Preliminary 
1Value exanides premiums paid to miners by the government. 
Lead production figures do not include lead. produced from foreign ores and base bullion. 


4 


— Jae sere ny ae oe, Se 


eer Bo oi i solid dal 
_ Minerals—Petroleum Production 417 
my World Production of Crude Petroleum 

Source: Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of Millions of 42-gallon barrels 


é U.S. |Vene-| Ru- Mex. |Neth.) Col- | Arg- Trin-|India} Po- 
ar | U.S. 5.R:|zuela man. «| ent. | Peru | idad Brit. land | World 


442.9) 25. i SARS sy ae Tb oe 1.7 2.8 2.1 8.4 5.6) 688.9 : 
898.0)125.6 6. 42.8 | 45.8 9.0 | 12.4 9.4 8.9 4.9} 1,411.9 
% 61.3 | 57.3 S23 5017.1 | 11.7 2.0 3.8) 1,654.5 
63.7 | 62.7 15.5 | 17.6 | 13.2 2.0 3.8] 1,791.5 
92.5 | 77.8 16.4 | 17.5 | 15.5 2.2 3.7) 2,039.2 a 
48.5 | 78.4 17.1 | 15.8 | 17.7 2.5 3.8) 1,988.0 
1,265.0!216.9 45.6 | 78.2 18.6 | 13.5 | 19.3 2.3 3.9! 2,086.2 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
(in thousands of barrels) 


Country } 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Americe: 


3 


10,134 10,365 10,052 10,099 ¢ 
42°196 34/815 35,163 38/203 ; 
20'508 22'069 21/385 22°13 . 
1,402,228 | 1,886,645 | 1,505,613 | 1,677,904 
° 2 


“1,475,214 1,454,044 | 1,572,363 | 1,748,495 


21,873 23,704 27,714 24,230 22,880 < 
235 308 334 314 300* 
3 31 80 80 79 . 
24,553 10,487 13,261 22,291 22,825 
1,557 2,278 2)378 2/892 "664 — 
11/935 13,629 14,654 14/386 13,748 
228/430 147,675 | 177,631 257,046 | 323,415 
288.586 | 198,112 321,239 | 385,911 
1,381 1,450 2. a 
271 : 
414 463 29 
6,313 5,208 2 
4'263 5,920 2 
3!178 5,013 4,898 
95 101 75 2 
3,319 3,400 3,000*/705(present 
orders) 
40,517 42,094 26,191 34,475 
238,150 | 227,470 275,000*| 148,953 
223 605 703 532 
10 10 10 10 . 
298,046 | 292,005 | 266,384 | 329,893] 204,802* 
6,794 7,309 
7,762 2 
2,899 Vans 
50,777 129,452 
12/650 2 
53704 ae. 
4,000 6,000 
4'310 21,311 
Mirotal Asiat. ................. 183,431 152,505 205,253 | 240,322 — 
; 5 546 8,275 8,953 9,416 9,406 
iia wh Golo b a's 4.6 bc we Bebe e es #508 8, 27 27 25 30 , 25 


2,149,821 | 2,222,941 | 2,079,866 | 2,231,423 


~ *Estimated. 

'2Data not available; estimate included in total. P | 

' l Asia, other than Sakhalin. ¥ “oe 

ts ; Sees Pash aelds 4 ‘Ans, other than Sakhalin, which are included with pie Europe. ( | 
TROLE PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED ST, r is 

ds. gael (Pigures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) : 


Ohio Reva Cal. Ky. ill. Kan.| Texas | Okla. | Wyo.| La. 
,005| 96,868)106,206/16,831| 35,714)...... 3 
38.357 144,648 |176,768/29,173 2 
41,638) 290,457 |216,486|17,868| 23-272|19,702 
54,843) 392,666 | 185,288 righ! 50,330|/11,008 — 


697 418 
9 

4,64 cj ? 
* "| 4'363|12'996] 2:90: He 
than B00 barrels 35) 20,483: (1938) 
ierexic i : 189: (1935) 20,483; (1936) 
ds of barrels)—(1925) 1,060; (1930) 10,189; ; a 

3. C193") Soea elas) (36,159: (1939) 31,637; (1940) 39,129;° (1941) 39,569; (1942) 31,544? (i849) 

1 555: 351; (1946) 36,860. . 
Pisa aeatincons fede Se ancad $9612.00 barrels. Total United States crude petroleum pro 


ion, 1,733,424,000 barrels. 


Minehile Hee, Gas, Salt, Gold, Silver 
U. 8. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION | 


Petroleum (Domest.)| Petr’I’m "| Nat, Gas Gasoline Natural Gai o 
Year —_____—_—_——| Motor | Keros’n 3 
Product’n} Value |Fuel Prd. Product’n| Value |Product’nj Valu 


1,000 Bbis.| _ $1,000  |1,000Bbls./1,000Bbis. "7,000 Gals.} $1,000 
442,929 745 | 118,0 55,240 384,7 1 


; on OR 2o'88 1 137470 150,383 
63,743 | 1,284,960 | 262! ; ,127, 
£98 iat 1'070'200 | 440;728 | 49,208 | 2'210,494 | 128,160 
905,656 000 | 407/932 | 48,977 | 1,420,000 
908,065 | 904,825] 423/801 | 53,855 | 1,535,360 | 60,523 


1,713,655 | 2:094'250 | 798/194 81,024 
1,733,424 | 2'444°128 | 776,054 | 104,385 


*Preliminary, (N. A.) not available. 


Salt Production in the United States i®| 
Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) F 
1930-1934 |1935-1939 


average | average 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 19 
Evaporated...... 2,251,226! 2,507,374| 2,782,741) 3,330,106] 3,517,832] 3,993,899] 3,942,621) 3,63) * 
Tn beta ie See aie $,333,391| 4,205,587) 5,311,671) 6,771,436] 7,373,165) 7,961,115) 8,326.312) 8,257.6 
Rock salt ....... 1,822,889} 1,947,254) 2,265,548) 2,619,087| 2,802,287] 3,259,138) 3,448,238) 3,50; Dy} 
otal, 2 4% <: 7,407,506| 8,660,215 '10,359,9601 12,720,629 13,693,284115,214, 152 15,717,171 15,394, 


1946—not available. A 
According to the United States Bureau of Mines , from airplanes over fields and forests for ims 
Minerals Yearbook of 1945, more salt is used in the | control. Moreover, the material is incorporated 
manufacture of chemicals than any other material. | paints and wall washes and in use as a sheep dip.2 
The average American uses about six pounds a Michigan ranks first in domestic production 
year to season food. sodium chloride (NaCL), the chemical nome 
DDT now being produced from salt and salt com- | clature for table salt. New York is second. § 
pounds by more than-10 companies, is being used | is found in 19 states, and produced in commer 
not only in homes and camps but is being sprayed | quantities in 13. 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) Valued in U. S. Mone 


Source: Federal Reserve Board; figures show thousands of dollars. 


wees Africa | North and South America : Far East 
Year ee 
(Cal,) | Produc-| South | Rho-| West | Can- Eee | Coi- | [Auger 
tion Africa | desia| Africa | ada States|Mexico|ombia |Chile lia Japan 
$1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold 9/10 tine: i. e., an ounce of fine golda—=$20.67 
1930..} 401.088) 221,526)11,476 | 4.995 | 43,454) 47,248 | 13.813 | 3,281 428 9,553 | 8,021 
1931..| 426,424] 224°863]11,193 | 5,524 | 55,687] 49,527 | 12,866] 4.016 | 442 |12'134 8,109 
1932.1} 458,102] 238,931|12,000 | 5,992 | 62:933] 50,626 | 12070] 5,132 | 788 14,563 | 8,198 
1933..' 469, 1257 227, 1673 13, 335 | 6,623 | 60,968] 52.842 | 13.169 | 6,165 | 3,009 116.873 ' 8.968 
; $1=15-5/21 grains ‘ot gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$35 
» 1933..) 794,498 ,385.474,22.578 ) 11,214,103.224) 87,468 , 22,297) 10,438 094 )28,568 15,183 
. 12,153]104,023|108,191 | 23,135) 12/045 i 30,559 |16,354 
13/625|114,971 126,325 23,858] 11,515 9,251 }31,240 |20,04 
16,295}131,181]152,509 | 26,465] 13,632 |: 9,018 [40,118 [23,684 
20,784)143,367|168,159 | 29,591) 15,47: B 46, ane 25, 065 
24,670 183. 379 pees 32,306] 18,225 | 10,290 ¥ 


18,865] 94,385] 32.511 |.../... 17,734 | 6,282 |16,450 |... 
20,475| 98,994] 51,482 |....... 15, 301 | 8,068 = 595]. * 
AS eee co fa rele Wiese deen) Mente gure no longer report >| 
ua (in thousands of dollars)— 1,166; (1935) 868; (1936) 807; C1937 848; (1938 1,58 
ales) BOG; (1940) Bee ppieal) Cory e et ori eR 7,715; ao 7,865: (iga5) 6,9: Bb; (1840) 6, t 
otals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in li — 19. 
eb { Se epee yy aey oer 185; ey 180. : zsiiiigna, ap gotlere ‘as ae | 
ates go roduction, fine ounces (1940) 6,003,105; (1941) 5,976,41 
Va oe 522; (1944) 1, 023, 238; (1945) 928,893; (aie) Ly 462, 354. : 2 as 
The gold in the United States Treasury on June 30, 1946, amounted to $21,266,490,450. 


U. S. and World Silver Production - | 
Source: Director, United States Mint = 
+e U. S. Production World Production i U.S. Production World Productiog 
ae rn fe ————  _____ 

{Lama Fine Ozs.| Value Fine Ozs. Value |/(Cal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value |- Fine Ozs. | Val t 

: SN ETS ETAL REIS SSRI (ee MRA 9 an (Oe ee Coes ede that \ a 

Ne $1,000 $1,000 00t 
920..} 55,361,573} 60,801 173,296,382 | 176,658//1941. . 
925..| 66,155,424) 45.911 245,213/993 172.498}/1942.. 
1930..) 50,748,127) 19.538 248,708,426 96,302}/1943.. 
93. .. | 45,924,454 3,00) 220,704,231 | 142,535/|1944. | 
1938..] 62,665,335] 40,511 267,765,434 | 116,577}/1945. . 
1 -| 65,119,513} 44,202 | 220,883,420 | ...... 1946}. . 


1940. .| 69,585,724] 49/483 228,693,091 tw. ..a. 


' *World silver production (1939-1945 subject t y = | 

some counixies tn specified years. a j © revision) not comparable due to omission of da oe 
, alue not calculated for silver. easury price for domestic silver 

act oe, wee (Act of July 6, 1939); and that mined after July Tisd6 PRO pet ‘ne’ 0 oun f 


r 


g 


oe =" lal 7) tll il ye ee ed ee 4 ~~. 


Minerals—Gold, Silver, Coal, Coke 


U.S. Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 


Source: The Federal Reserve System 


Exports 


Imports 
Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolk 
Whose is 366,652,198 19,040,973 93,196,686 60,224,746 
> eginBleré ere 52,758,664 16,551,336 86,670,510 102,725,135 
‘tele eh Re 1,960,319 18,801,291 40,979,115 354, ,OOL § 
aos 27,533,521 11,965,493 44,117,412 182,816,199 
46,020,018 12,042,339 31,523,270 91,876,984 
5, ,904 7,082,15 79,457,519 230,531,137 
14,629,792 74,658,840 5,307, 
3,674,385 49,467,203 8,433, 
5,673,361 82,442,027 47,053,413 
1,999,490 315,779,716 41,103,149 
30,689,397 101,792,745 27,902,960 
126,915,344 113,836,359 23,373,037 
90,936,901 93,718,050 27,278,398 ¢ 
36,454,690 | 532,961,768 57,577,888 


Total exports (1873-1942) gold, $6,775,355,898; silver, $3,530,867,416. 
Total imports (1873-1942) silver, $3,344,829,024: gold, $25,855,046,018. 
Net imports for the period—gold, $19,079,690,120; net’ exports for’ the period—silver, beg 


4 
_, Coinage of domestic gold was discontinued in 1933; silver coinage in the calendar year 1945—hali 
‘dollars, $25,812,400; quarter dolla , $24,129,500; also, 5 cents (nickels), $10,775,255; : 
cents, $14,485,530. ‘ 
the calendar year 1945 totaled 1,802,284,798 pieces ; 
‘ Gold and Silver Used in Industry and Arts } 
aa Source: Bureau of the Mint; data are for 1946. : 
Fi Item Gold Silver Item Gold Silver * 
a Value! Fine ounces Value! Fine ounces 
~Government-stamped bars Old jewelry, plate, etc., j 
- issued by mints and as- returned to private re- » 
Busey offices... ......... 1$123,253,662 2334,732 finers, dealers and to a 
various forms monetary use......... $45,999,837] 36,646,860 


ae 123,223,183 Net new material is- 
—_ insod. ...<..us ena 153,687,000| 87,000,000 
pe te 199,686,837! 123,646,860 e - 
1Gold yalued at $35 per fine ounce. 4 
» Includes 7,200 fine ounces of silver sold under the act of July 31, 1946. 4 


Value and Weight of Gold . 
Source: Director of the Mint : ' 


‘ i eighing gold is the troy ounce. An| tains 43744 grains and the avoirdupois 

os of ae yoiae in Be an ounce of pure gold, | contains 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces the — 

“The President proclaimed (Jan. 31, 1934) the| pound. The troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier 

United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of | than the avoirdupois ounce. _ 

id, nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 

fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was U. S. Government gold is held at the aan 
67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8| Institutions which are the Mints in Philadelphia, 

ains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made | San Francisco and Denver; Assay Offices in New 
troy ounces and decimals thereof. Jewelers use | York and Seattle; and the Gold Bullion Depository q 
penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never | in Fort Knox, Ky., where about $12,500,000,000 of i 
used. The grain is the same in both troy and a fetes ae gold assets, totaling $21,765,- ‘ 

, ce and the pound .000, is held. j , 

ect the same.” Phe aly ance contains 480| The Government’s silver vault is at West Point, 

‘rains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being | on the Hudson, and silver from New York was” 
ounces to the pound. The avoirdupois ounce con-! moved there in 1938 and 1940. 2 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 
Source: Bureau of the Mines 
Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 


= , Produc- Produc- : 
Xion Value iting Value tion Value tion Value © 


1,000 net 
Tons 


Year 


Net Tons 


S| eae 
- 0 Oa 445,788 “271 60,685,000 532,000 


495,815; (1939) 44,326,641; (1940) 57,072,134; 
$ao5, G14. 744; +1043) 71,676,063, $476,117,472; (1944) 


(i8as) i 


~4 ".” “J ‘eT. I. a $a 0 >> tee 
320 — Agrieulture—F¢ ‘arms; ‘Number, Acreage, a Employmen Le 


Se 


: AGRICULTURE 
Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 1850-192 


Seurce: Bureau of the Census 


Farm Land Cropland Value of 
as Percent Harvested, Farm Land 


Farms Farms of Total an 
Land Area i Buildings 
Number Percent Acres Dollars 
1,449,073 203 abl. 000 36. Aa fie Baas 3,272,000,000° 
2,084,077 407,213,000 DEA Say A es eer 
2,659,985 40 000 | SR Manes see rals 
4,008,907 536 ooo } 28.2 166,187,000 
4,504,641 823, 219, 009 32.7 219,706,000 
5,737,372 2,000 44.1 283,218,000 
6,361,502 000 46.2 311,293,000 
6,448,348 : 4,000 0.2 348,604,000 
6,STL640 924;319,000 48.6 344,549,000 
6,288,648 986,771,000 51.8 359,242,000 
6,812,350 1,054,515,000 55.4 295,624,000 
6,096,799 1,060,852.000 $5.7 321,242,000 O42, 
5,859,169 1,141,615,000_ (60.0) {| __ 382,866,000 46,389,000.000 _ 


me “Prior to aw this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are available, except tor 
7819, whet: 14,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated 
the ae corn harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual 1 


ary. z . 
_ Farms i in United States by Staten aNiaer, Acreage, V alue 19455 


Souree: Bureau of the Census 


Value of I 
Land in Farm Land 
Farms & Buildings) States 


Dollars } ! Acres 
599, 742,689//N. D...... Ray 41,001,158 
287, S76, 225) uae -| 220, 21,927,844 
0.230 Okla.) |) '790| -36.161/822 
ae x OE 3,13 19,754,257 
lg Ree 15,019,675 
Mr ee 264,734 
eae SO R 11,021,623 
ala .705 43,031,964 
17,788,997 
141,337,744 
10,309,107 
3,930,514 
16,358,072 
aos 16,719,870 
ae rs ; 8,719,579 
tM Se .745 23,615,031 
33,116,554 


harvested, 
2Prelimin: 


| Value of 
Land in Farm Land 
Farms $8 We 


Farms 
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OOO ~4% 
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159,680,8 = 
354,806, BNA U. S. Total (5,859,169 5 
aoemonincal aise de hoes ee 
‘S376 408 POSSESSIONS 
base hal Data are for 1940, 1945 figures not available. 


a as p 1,775,752 
2,485,648 
4,899 


89 
1,885,874 


7 Ss tm 
ND rt Gt 
Ate D 


5 


4 


i 
oa 
ee 
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z 


Stee 
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50,718} |Virgin Isl.. 
22,090 = 


i “002,883. O12't Total... 65,534 


"Figures of ac: acreage ‘th Puerto. Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0. 72 
oe on aes MY — pacers eee 3,084,138; by he re 2, acres. 
. croppers, 2 
Sig in iodo Speiated % 189. 7 farms; non-whites, : 
farms opera y full owners numbered 3, 301, 
<b by temants, 1,858,421; by croppers, 446,556. eS “ty Peay Qyners. 600 Sey ee 


Peete atta 


© 
oe 


Farm Employment: Annual Averages 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics ; 
Family Hired Total Family 


Index | Inde Index 
th Aver.) . : = 
14 | No. | 14 Nor | 34° Aer 


Index I 
(1910- |Aver. 
14 No. 


Popo bobs, 
a44 
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wrnmr 
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$090 90 bo. 
00 
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g 
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aa | 2'498 
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nS Agriculture—Farm Income and Gov’t Payments; Live Stock 421 


_ Farm Income and Government Payments by States » 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Cash Receipts from Total Cash R | 
eceipts and 
EN Farm Marketings Government Payments 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
$1,000 $1,000 1,0 
Meare howe ca livdgires & 125,819 130,109 $5593 


Vest Virginia 
Yorth Carolina 
ith Carolina 
a 


th Central 
ntana 


; ca ery. 75 Y 298,944 ,271 
prem. 4 2,075,557|| 1,769,651| 1,872,286 
4 44 4,502,884 3,889,759} 4,150,203 


20,237,831! 21,526,452! 24,523,027 21,041,535 22,295,340! 25,322,896 


Stock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


_ Year All Milk All Year All Milk All _. 
Qn Jan. 1 | cattle| cows | Sheep On Jan.1 | cattle | cows |Sheep | Hogs |mules mM 
_ "a an ane ee - 


Hs 2 53.503) 58, 16,997)|1946....... 
935....--- 68,846! 26,082! 51,808! 39,066! 16,683||1947....... 
“The total estimated value of livestock on farms, as of Jan. 1, 1947, was as follows (average value — 

head in parenthesis). ee 
Horses, $429,000,000 ($59.20); mules, $390,000,000 ($141.00); all cattle, $7,898,000,000 edits igtees ¥ 
mid 


Ss, $3,788,000,000 ($145.00); stock sheep, $398,000,000 ($12.20); hogs, $2,048,000,000 ($36.00); 
4,000,000 ($1.44); turkeys, $43,000,000 ($6.47). i 


f 


- 27,550,000 Living in Farms Jan. 1, 1947 
“Phe Census Bureau and the Bureau of Agricul- | 1940) listed 30,546,911 persons on farms. The war 
ih Economics announced (Aug. 17, 1947) that reduced that figure by 17.5 per cent to a low of ; 
7,550,000 persons were living on farms (Jan, 1,| 25,190,000 by January, 1945. Demobilization sent — 
947), a ee of 2,360,000 over Jan. 1, 1945, and a | 1,660,000 pack into the agricultural areas by Janu- — 
s of 9.8 from the 194 ‘he census (April, | ary, 1946, and another 700,000 by January, 1947. 
SS 


0 figure. 


e 


oh a tae Sy 


Agriculture—Farmer Prices, Wages 


tates’ 


Average Prices Received by Farmers, United S 
Source—United States Department of Agriculture 3 : 
@ @ a 
$¢ | Be =| 2 lick: 
eg | ee 28} 8 Bo| 53 
ga be 12) <= PA| <n 


ete ce tey .88| 8.24] 7.73]12.89] 42.8] 54.8) 66.9/16.17| 3.04|10.52 
epee S:o7l11.77| 6-75111.10| 27-4| 89.2] 68.6] 9.92| 2.46 15 i 
BOD ua Sea clocie vce 5.17| 5.92] 3.35] 6.77| 18.8] 36.1) 77.6|11.89] 7.86|10.83 a 
1937... 6.60| 8.29] 4.25] 8.14] 31-3) 54.5] 96.3\15.55| 2.67|12.37 d 
1938. 6.21] 8.16| 3.70] 7.39| 21.6] 56.8) 87.4|17.37) 1.40]13.67 z 
1939. 6.97| 8.23] 3.90| 7.58] 20-0| 58.6] 82.0) 8.62] 1.24/11.15 { 
1940. 7.19} 8.91| 3.95] 7.79] 28.1| 59.9] 78.3] 8.75] 1.81110.29 : 
1941... 8.37| 9.71] 4.44] 8.56| 31.3| 64.6] 70.2) 6.11] 1.62] 8.20 5 
SLE Saka ding ear 9.72|12.03| 5.52|10.56| 37.1) 81.7] 71.8]10.04| 2.93|14.03 
ER 9 5 ENG ee lee 2 11.76|13.55| 6.39|13.03| 39-5/103.2| 81.7|12.94) 2.26|16.44 

MOREE ck Aas ies Stirs 11.20|12:70] 6.11|12.50| 40.4|108.0] 79.7|18.20| 2.50|19.80|52. ; 
LE oa aie Oi 0 eR 13.80]11.00| 12 18 40.0|104.0| 64.6|18:60| 2.81|20.40|52'80|146. 
DIAG Soe: 14,10|11.80|13.60| 6.36|13.00| 40.1}115.0) 56.3|18.80] 2.51|/20.50)50.90|154. )11, 
AOAY Jc a wens ae 21'80117°30/18.00| 7.63(19.00| 40.6/144.01 55.4125.30! 3.16122.20190.401191. (12H 


The figures-represent dollars per 100 lbs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep and lambs; dollel| 
per head for milk cows and horses? cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton for cottonseed; dollars y 
bushel. for cloyer seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn. 


3 Py ‘ s | 8 a 

nD = vi yee 2 ¥ a Qo. 

{ Year Jan. 15 =| 81-8 ($a 23 2|38)5 | 3 is 

6 |a | 2 laze =: = |S |ala io! 

54.0} 82.4|126.2|}107.0) 69. .5) 2.72) 1.45]12.70)22 76) 41.3) 48.6) 1° 

43.1] 53.9] 85.7] 97.3|137. 1} 2.80] 1.48)11.16)15.93] 39.9] 38.4} 1) 

54.6) 80.2) 73.1) 57.7| 45 -5| 1.68] .99)14.02}12.55} 27.4] 25.0] 1 

52.7| 90.4) 97.9] 86.4/12 -8) 2.09) 1.19]11.51)12.45) 31.1] 23.1) 7 

30.0] 54.0) 64.1] 66.5) 5 5.8} 1.93] .70) 8.79] 7.81) 30.8] 21.6} 1 

26.3} 38.0) 34.7] 53.7| 64. 9.2) 1.71} .95) 6.79) 8.68] 26.2] 18.8) 4: 

36.3] 45.9) 56.7) 63.0] 74. 2.9| 1.94] .73) 7.90|10.12| 27.6} 18.3] 1 

33.3] 42.5| 43.6] 54.7 7.5) 1.54] .90) 7.78) 9.37) 28.8] 19.7] 1 

50.2| 60.8] 65.2} 69.0 93.0) 1.94] 1.16]10.15|17.82| 33.9] 31.3] 12 

52.5] 68.3] 61.3) 87.7 -4} 2.51] 1.60)11.20|19.74| 42.6] 39.0) 22 

77.5| 108.0) 111.0)135.0 2.85) 2.73|15.70)20.15| 44.7| 34.6) 2 

BOS eee ls os ye. dees se} 72.11102.0)109 97.5 a - | 2.91] 2.46]17.10)20.20) 45.4) 41.0) 28 
LEE SIRS ee ee 71.7/109. |150. 1130. |145. |208. | 2.89] 3.53)15.70)22.36| 48.6! 41.1] 2& 
Ea, SE a ane ie pe 79.61136. 1218. (141. |129. 1220. | 6.95! 2.65117.50'29.74! '66.8| 41.3! 28 


_. The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweetpotato . 
Gollars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per lb. for cotton, butter as 
chickens: cents per dozen for eggs. - 


Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(1910-1914=100) 


Year 


ing Crops 
Animals 
Products 


Oil-bear-~ 


Tobacco 
Meat— 


Tas Pet (EN bic 
bobo Ry) Pd Pete DRE Eh eee} 


AVERAGE FARM WAGES 
Per Month—| Per Day— Per Month—, Per Day— 
a Cal 


=. ee i —__-_——-||c 
Excl. | Incl. | Excl. Incl. ; Excl. | Incl. | Excl. Execs 
Board|Board|Board|Board Board|Board Board Board Board|Board posta Bo: 
Ce) | a | es ay [see sy ret) 
1910|$21.22/$20.08) $1.12) $1. ‘ 2 , 
1912| 22.23] 29.34) 1:18] 1 37.92] 49.3 beter lose era 530 oe ; ‘ 
1,20 2.29 ; 


. 


et 


RRPNNNRRReH 
NNWWNH Hee 
Pete po ponobops 

ea istekine nate 
NeENRONNNWD 
DeONOUNIDH 

Wik wmoawwwwro 
CLO BDAIO ONO Wey 


posgototoren 


5.70 
95.40 
88.90'103.00 


ra 
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griculture—Farm Credit; Mortgages; Exports of Wheat, Corn 423 
Farm Credit Administration Operations 
ree: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 


Fed. interme. 
Farm mortgage cr 
ed, bk. loans Loans to cooperatives 
loans by— to & disc, for— by— 


: = 
® I] ow E- 
. i} . 
av ao a we oe" 2 x oy 
payee (ee ioe | 88 | ok | Shee 
3 8 re 3 2o | fox & as Se 
@ — . a 5 Om Ogm = coy.) On 
a § 3 tn ¢ 8 te, = ,- i SS he} e to 
of month 5 ] Be- | =8 ve a5 * as g ge ea 
e ne - ao < § & 
FS 8 Sa | ey et a | pss | & 3 1 32 
2 o meno | 0a ga | =5 | an® 22 3 8 | ae 
© a wo. | §8 $e =° ots cx 16) eo 
& € aoe as 5c » ws =e * Ss 
se g ee | ee ga | d5 | $38 | =S. | Soames 
£ sy ge & on ES ee Ege fe el 36 
o wee 2%e 3 3) Q06 om “5 & 
Es} € woe 2£te so qo % 
o & Gig | ESS oe ag a8 
i a | eas | oss & 5 as | << 
December. . |2,035,307| 812,749] 165.194] 40,464] 138,169] 15.592 18 7.6 82 
December. 1,982,224] 752,851] 168,392) 33,545) 148'037| 11,081 "920| 87/498] 99°793 
39—December.. |1' §90,880) 165,236) 33,354) 154496] 8,005 1,8 20,547 
40—December. - 648,296] 186.933) 34,102] 1727312] 5.855 1.4 16,461 
1—December . 596,802) 226,017) 39/222] 187.668] 5.531 2,1 16.914 
512,197| 272,964] 39,059] 184,720] 3,091 12,551 
E23 463,257) 283,594) 40,610] 256 53,754 10,852 
406 308,671] 35,778] 198,756] 32'047 7,351 
Be Sih, 368,881} 285,127] 35/499) 268,789] 20561 2,921 
329,700) 267,135) 31,197) 191,698) 12/195 3,067 
1,061,208} 308,915] 285,094] 29'891)| 266,721| 9.522 2'033 
228,397| 241,879] 27/870) 198'890| 6,151 2,693 
174,204) 313,157| 33/515] 304,173] 3/820 2/687 


140,127! 276,461) 34,244 233,910! 21560 4151] 181,550! 2232 
s of October 31, 1946, at which time this program was transferred to the Farmers Home Administra- 


Includes renewals. 

Amounts in this column are duplicated by the amount discourited by the Federal intermediate credit 
s for the 3 institutions concerned. 

cludes data for associations placed in liquidation. 

‘4Does not include advances in connection with CCC programs. 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding By Lender Groups 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies; data are for Continental United States 
Amounts held by selected lending agencies \ 


” 


|. Beginning Total farm res land| Life in- Farmers’ 
- of year eo aed banks and surance Commer- Home Others 
, ebt Land Bank | companies | cial banks | Adminis- 
Com ’'is’ner! 2 3 tration‘ 
. $1,00 $1,000 
Saas. se oe 386,96 406,248 


wn 


POEH=w 009 


5,634,772 
bout : 
Dip 55,253,511 190,128 
ta are based upon reports from the Farm Credit Administration and were revised for the years 


urchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts as well as regular mortgages. 
Beanies a direct Peports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 


4 are based upon reports trom the Farmers Home Administration (formerly Farm Security 
Binistration), Sid Acolupesrdate on tenant-purchase and farm enlargement loans, farm develop- 
t loans and construction loans to individuals. Loans made for these purposes from Rural Rehabilita- 


eto funds are also included. 
entative. a —— Se eS ee 
World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


tries Named Corn Exports by Countries Named 
peneer = SR u cotnerics , and Total for all Countries 
in no ee 


North , South 


- | Aus-* | Soviet Argen-, Black 
peated eatin tralia | Russia | Total tina Sea Am’ica| Africa 


276,752| 183,343 i 4 29,645 


TS) 22-080) 00 ooo. hh) SB ae Nr Mears 
41 a 
BBOigol 80,000! 59,000! 2-222 E5221 65,0001! ts 26,695]... - +2, 
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424 Agriculture—Harvested Acreage, Chief Crops, Production by Siat | 


Pe ane ere 
Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture | __ H) 

h ted of 52 . |Total harvested acreag 

pen (exciud: aopications) fae crops (exclud. duplicat 

State Neg REESE a 1943 | 1944 


1943 1944 1945 1946 


: 1,000 } 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,¢ 
i acres | acres | acres | acres acres AG 
Maine 1,210} 1,230} 1,220) 1,213]|North Carolina.... 7G 
New Hampshire 372 374 411 404||South Carolina. . -- 4 
Vermont... .- 1,003} 1,023} 1,162} 1,163]||Georgia........... 4 
Massachusetts 435. 434 462 458 ||Florida........... il 
Rhode Island. 50 50 54 54||Kentucky........- 2 
Connecticut. 374 380 398 390||Tennessee........- S 
‘ New York... ..| 6,302) 6,687} 6,398] 6,476|/Alabama.......... & 
New Jersey.......- 798 807 844 821)| Mississippi. ...... - é 
Pennsylvania. -.... 5,767} 6,048] 6,215} 6,197||Arkansas......... 18 
IO 8 sie ai ei 10,446] 10,898} 10,712} 10,601)||Lousisiana......-.- 4 
Mudiana, Jace aes 10,566] 10,944; 10,908] 10,844]})Oklahoma........ 1 
TUM OIS Ye 19,403} 19,975] 19,628] 20,305||Texas. ........... 2 
Michigan........- 7,414) 8,183) 8,154] 8,228|/Montana........: vit 
Wisconsin........ 10,234] 10,483] 10,674) 10,412Idaho............ 34 
Minnesota........ 18,660} 18,331) 19,314) 19,010}|Wyoming......... Hd 
LOWS ee Eee » 21,767} 21,616} 21,716] 22,093||Colorado.........- 6. 
Muissourires.2 2%. 12,583} 12,644] 12,065) 12,868||New Mexico...... al) 
North Dakota..... 19,565] 20,238] 21,365] 20,539||Arizona........... 
South Dakota. .... 15,861] 16,517| 16,860} 16,878||/Utah............. 1 
INGbraska eo... . 20,318] 19,969) 20,282} 19)913||Nevada........... 
ACANSAS wire Sire 4 22,403] 23,237) 22,908] 22,788|)Washington....... 
Delaware, ........ 382 394 397 396||Oregor 2. is ca a 
Maryland......... 1,626} 1,714] 1,663] 1,644|/California......... 
VATp Inia Sh pk. ss 3,891) 3,945] 3,866] 3,657 ————|——_ 
West Virginia..... 1,452} 1,421; 1,359| 1,307 United States. . |346,578/350,622/346,482 


The total acreage in 1941 was 334,126,000; the average acreage (1934-1943) was 329,239,000. 
The total acreage in 1942 was 338,070,000; the average acreage (1935-1944) was 334,823,000. 
Includes corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums for grain, sorghums: 
forage and silage, cotton, tame hay, wild hay, timothy seed, sweet-clover seed, dry edible beans, « 
beans for beans, cowpeas for peas, peanuts picked and threshed, dry field peas, sorgo for si: 
-,Sugareane, sugar beets, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, tobacco, broomcorn, artichokes, asparagus, § 
ins, lima beans, beets, cabbage, cantaloups (including honeydews, honeyballs, and miscellan 
melons), carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, green 
_ peppers, pimientos;-spinach, tomatoes, and watermelons. Red clover seed, alsike clover seed, 
pedeza seed, and alfalfa seed are included in the count of crops, but the acreage is not included becs 
it is mostly duplicated in the tame hay acreage. ; 


Grain, Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production by States, 1941 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture : 


Winter ; Spring All .| Cotton 
States Corn Oats Wheat | Wheat | Barley Rye Hay |Potatoes| Lint 


Tobe 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 } 1,000 
bushels _| bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels |bushels tons bushels 
42,005} 5,537 174 ee 780 
352 3 567 CY bis ee 740 
30,912) 7,650 420 98 1,623 
2)144| —5700| 12,597 46,066 6,108 
14,343} 5,610} 35,100 13,936 2044 
‘ DSA crt Upon etter esaaes 7 cleaned 480 
4.536 Lob see PIG eek 305 99 
6,910 7A Ee Pee B Ob at! Ar a |e ee ie 53 
44°145| 16,404, 2,093]. 1.0.22: 66 736 
1,092 "216| 20.400] 14,446} 9,345 2,430 
514,368] 168,693] 19,392 161 858 475|- 3/894 
231,489] 56,16 AUD) em ao 648 540) 2521 
661,620] 220,476] — 3/192 120 360 204] 5,342 
63,231 "556| 216,756 12} 5,022 556| 2328 
81,979 "213 it Nee 1/250 518| 2.583 
15,000 [TERA BEE Cs eon otal Mergen giye Eos | Oh 429 
47 O84 0)0'0 2 Lh BU alia ie ee eeenene 844 
Meeas eet O64) 7890/0. lec: . 2174 203 631 
4 ROR i eke 2a Tina; 0, le eer 650 
50,512] 71,890| 22,896}. ... 1): 5,037 672| 3,464 
239/888] 192/168 672] 24,726] 21,257] 1,534) 5/897 
36, 11,160 LOB is fai... Ou eae MBL ee 
171,976, 60,884] 18,780].... 12: 1,260 438) 4/214 
‘ 10;509] 32:620|  29,775| 18/000 0 2438 
231/362) 71/708] 89,723 954| 11,529] 3,070] 3/847 
70 140 405| 07) -B8Olaees ae 666 
533 BEDS tee hee i Hosa. Sato hanes 443 
8,505} 1,440] 1,550)... 222. 324 262 434 
2/256 9 2/648 247 600 42 514 
26,637| 32,360) 5,459 189] 3,648 144 6,446 
58 o14 13,870 6,307]. soraéal 4 275| 1,256 
4 PUB a Je 460] 46,600] 2,058] 2736 
178,409} | 62,235] 48,522)... 02. 3/895 
5,882] 24/780} 88262]... 1.) |: 1,820 432| 1,512 
1,172 20,176] 4,992] ~— 9! 540 : 
59,340] 30,033] 19/912]......-. 31942 341| 3/804 
rag) 20,097| 2706) s. 5.50 Ne 546) 130 450 
120,300] 100,398}  5,544| 44,863] 30,294] 2,530] 2,776 
5, : oH iegal bop nee ea 7640 250] - 2/417 
55,012] - 36,366] 62/916].... >. 2761 80| 1,454 
88 6 4:780| 2,201 ‘860 86} 1,118 
gor20 1,380 “eagles |g gfGlres- gas 1,499 
: ; EE eae ee 2,272 392). 1,744 
84 144] 67,283] 10,682] 3/375 150 i811 
Boe BOO)" 5k) 9,792|) 1,501]... 04, . 203 38| 1,060 ;970]... 
Cee 111/980] 124,758 651 1,612 4,650 874) 6,313] 115865]... 5132; 
hs Ce 1,122} 4,514! 4,348! 13140] ~— 3/990 9B) 321,206)". (V2,498|_ 9) al 


Total... .|3,287,927|1,509,867| 873,893| 245,986 263,350| 18,685 100,860] 474,609 8,48212,2 


aes eT Rls Das af we 0 
ore 7 as - Te 


7. 


a 


Agricultwre—Chief Grose” 425 


“Chief rip for United States 1930-1946 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Sorgh's All Buck- 
Oats Barley for gr. | Wheat Rye hese Rice 
Lint | Seed 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1, 
bushels | bushels | bu. ae ye ‘ 
86,522 6,967| 44,929 6,191 
6,727| 41.619 5,784 
7,816] 37,651 5,806 
8,994 391047 4,282 
8,488] 391452 4,729 
6,440} 497820 5,511 
6,808) 53/422 8/426 
6,763] 52/506 5,310 
5,736] 54.062 5,260 
6,476} 54.433 5,595 
6,038] 51,323 4,788 
6,636] 64,549 5.717 
3,8 8.830 Ae 4,688 
9,166 161 4,902 
97, O14) 1,108 6, one 68,15 ; 
106,737/1.155.715| 301 | 3 aca 
Sorg- |Sorg- Peanuts Vv 
hums |hums picked Sweet 
for | for dry and pota- 
forage/silage field toes 
1,000 000 | 1,000 
bags bushels | bushels 
2,114 817 517 
3 2,094 86,594 
1,7 2/591 74,619 
2'244| 11) 2,859 :67 
S74] 1isall| Sess 5o'708 
2,874 5; 683 59, 
geal ikea ee ia 
.512 i 1,778 68, 
4:358| 15, 1,908 bess 
ete 7,192} 16 2,077 52,243 
oe 8,774} 18, 3.703 62,144 
a eS 6.677| 18, 7.408} 5,508 
ile. 3 4,969, 20, 10,870} 73,380 
Bn dese 6,367| 16. 8/900 71,306 
ee 3,622] 13, 5,915) 2,042 64,665 
PRs 3,701| 15, 6,926| 2/075, 725|_474,609\ 66,807 
| Sugar Al- Wal- Fil- 


beets | Pecans | monds]} nuts berts Oranges 


tons tons tons to tous 
9,199 28.6 13. 30.3 -.3} 55,060 
9,070 34.1 14.0 49.1 ..5) 51,61 
11,030 39.4 12.9 34.0 1.1) 47,174 
7,519 28.1 10.9 47. 1.2] 63,988 
7,908 62.2 9.3 57.4 1.2| 62,073 — 
9,028 29.9 7.6 45.8 2.1] 54,538 
8,784 53.6 20.0 62.4 2.6) 74,285 
11,615 37.2 15.0 55.3) 2.4) 78,531 
10,781 48.5 20.0 62.5 3.9] 75,742 
12,292 61.8 , 10.2 50.8 3.2] 85,163 
10,311 60.7 6.0 70.0 5.8) 89,34! 
11,674 38.6 22.0 61.2 4.3) 89,316 
6,532 66.1 16.0 63.8 7.0) 106,651 
6,755 70.0 21.0 71.8 '6.5| 113,210 
8,626 69.0 23.8 70.9 5.3) 104 152 0 
563,454 ' 24/450 12'074| 10,666 38.6 35.1 67.5 9.0| 125,430 


Six seed crops—alfalfa, red cloyer,-alsike clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 
ee 


G mains Cc Straw 
rape-| Lem- |———————— ran- EY 
fruit ons Com- |Peaches| Pears |Grapes | berries | berries 
All mercial 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
boxes | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels | crates 
ane es oat 56,392} 27,167 458 84 9,143 
Wis awl 108 24,513 1233 580] 13,088 
eae cats 46,141 24,010 1,939 699 12,187 
106,005 48,602 28,095 1,958 445 0,460 
; 53,440 1943 2,477 516} 10,811 
98,025} 48,756 27,326 1,897 504 9,005 
153,169 60,049 29,212 2,726 877 10,809 
105,718 53,922 31,704 2,671 474 9,973 
139,247 64,222 29,279 2,449 7 11,82: 
111,439 57,774 29,771 A467 570 12,29. 
122,585 74,905 29,530 2,728 725 12,687 
128,700 rian eoant ar: on 13.401 
4754| 75,963] 31,956] 2,737 370| 4,952 
68,042 81,564 34,011 2,792 57 5,201 
67, 320 |) 227,520, 86,448) 35,488 2,851 846 6,933 


“Subject to revision. 


426 Agriculture—Commercial Truck Crops; Cotton, Wool, Silk, Rayo 


Com 


Acreage 


mercial Truck Crops Grown for Fresh Market 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture (Estimates) j 


Production 


Equivalent Tons 


t st 


esha | 
t 


in 


10 


Crop 10 year 10 year year 
Average} 1945. 1946 |Average| 1945 1946 |Average| 1945 
logs-4a 1935-44 1935-44 
Tons 1,000 Dollars 
AcnoKes AG 500 13,600| 14,000, 1,793] 2,285] 
Asparagus?...... 76,82 00] 113,000} 12,881 3 
Lima Beans..... 16,75 2,229 
Snap Beans?. 180,180] 176,70 21,422 « 
Beets 25 oi 11,5 12,030 55,90! 55, ,267 { 
Cabbage. .3-4. 195,780] 184,640/1,090,100]1,582,100 21,689 4 
Cantaloups ..... 108,640 334,200] 360,300 16,702 A 
Carrots?-1 ..22:.: 7,16 776,100 17,262 a 
Cauliflower? 42) 74, q 
Pele y 22 nee wih oe 43,890 27,496 | 
Sweet Corn3 5... 63,300 1,999 
Cucumbers...... 46,90 5,954 j 
Eegplant....... 6,050 970 
Escarole........ 2,800 401 
Honeyball Melons 1,68 625 
HoneydewMelons 17,350 3,074 
24) LC aes ee 90) 258 
Lettuce 173,000 43,414 
Onions’... . 141,200 28,238 
Green Peas3..... 68,630 10,701 
Green Peppers.. . 28,230) 5,328 
Shallots......... 4,900 %530 
Spinach?........ 64,420 7,840 
Tomatoes’... ._. 279,820 4 42,912 
Watermelons.... 262,886 1,015,500 11,388 
_ Total 25 crops. | | 1,725,750)1,927,700 2,036,960/6,699, 100/8,446,200:9,217,100) 295,613 633,674 
MGBIUIG Ft hs. 3,950 3,400 4,150 8,100) 8,800 10,200 995 3,230 
7 ee ee 41,330 55,290 55,100 606) 852 810 3,952 9,307 
Peppermint....- 35,880 46,290 45,800 §21 705 667 3,532 8,274| 
Spearmint....... 5,450 9,000 9,300 85 147 143 420 1,033 
Comm. Earl. 
Potatoes*?..... 328,630) 358,009). 382,500)1,469,000/1,957,400|2,566,000 45,568] 108,845} 11 
Strawberries?. . 149,430 77,600 91,760 185,000| 93,600} 124,800 32,081 44,749 a 


1Value is for the marketing season of the crop and should not be confused with calendar year incx 
2Includes quantities used for processing in States where processing crops is not estimated separa: 
8The 1945 and 1946 estimates are revised on the basis of the 1945 Census'of Agriculture covering; 

The ten year averages are not revised. 4Includes quantities for dehydra 
SNew Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania only. SShort-time average. 


erop harvested in 1944. 


Truck Crops Grown for Commercial Processing 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


U.S. and World Cotton, Wool, Silk, and Rayon: Production: 


tton and wool from reports of th 
la Soie, 1935 to 1945 front ek 
publication of Textile 


Seurce: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Co’ 
Dept. of Agriculture—Silk, 1920-30 Statistique de 
ber 1946 issue—Rayon from Rayon Organon, 


; | Harvested Acreage Production Value 
10-year 10-year 10-yr. 
Crop aver. aver. aver. P: 
1935-44 ; 1945 1946 1935-44 1945 1946 |1935-44) 1945 | 1) 
Acres Tons (2,000 Ibs.) 1,000 Dollars : 
ASPaTagus........... 45,540] 49,350 50,080; 53,300 63,960 18 1 
Beans, lima, shelled. . . 50,050 57,800 
Beans, snap........-. 9,080] 131,010 
Lb) Sh ay ee ee 13,160 18,400 
Cabbage, sauerkraut. . 18,760} 22,730 ; 
Corn, sweet (in husk)..| 405,340) 483,870 Qe 
Cucumbers (pickles) 1,520} > 101,390 
Peas, green, shelled. 351,766] , 453,240 4a 
‘Pimientos....... 14,030 880 3 9 
Spinach. 28,48) 35,960 0} 2,002) 4,5251 
Tomatoes, 470,000} 546,750 8,600} 40,378] 74,169|105 
Total all crops...... 1,577,720/1,909,380|2,011,870|4,297,57015,339,33016,315,900| 96,948|194,774|23m 


Rayon Organon, Dec 
Economics Bureau, 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
Year United United 
: States World States World World Site 
Million . Million Million Million Million b 
bales bales pounds pounds pounds aie 
13.4 1.4 293.8 2.960 46.0 10.1 
16.1 28.2 300.0 3.360 89.7 51.0 
13.9 26.2 414.0 3.7 105.9 127.7 
10.6 26.8 427.5 3.620 121.0 262.1 1 
12.4 34 3, 419.4 3.720 119.0 289.9 1 
12.6 30.5 434.0 4.210 127.0 471.2 2. 
10.7 27-2 453.3 4,240 115.0 573.2 2 
12.8 27.0 455.0 4.150 80.0 632.6 2 
11.4 25.4 444.0 4.130 50.0 663.1 2 
12.2 24.3 411.8 3.920 30.0 23.9 2 
9.0 20.4 378.4 3.740 25.0 792.1 1 
85 22.0 341.2 32710) Hees < 253.9 18 


“pil id acl a ee Tre ee a 
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Bodtoion and Consumption of Major Food Commodities 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Lamb and Pork 
Beef Veal Mutton lextiua. lard) All meats Lard 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- | Con- 
sump-| duc- jsump-} duc- |jsump- 
tion tion | tion | tion | tion 


Pro- Con- Pro- | Con- | Pro- { Gon- 


duc- |jsump-| duc- sump-| duc- jsump- 
tion tion tion tion tion tion, 


sas pe sotcent he | Sac 


Million | Million | Million! Million| Million| Million 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. lbs % “we iy i 
397/307; 493/493 


“By nD 


8,130 

6,155 

7,060 76% 

7,185) 15,709 

7,554) 16,479 

8,474| 17,534 i 

9,615) 18,995 9 

9,020] 19,493 2 

8,792] 21.73 41 1 
72.4| 24,136 3 15.75 
77.0| 24,670 A 15.6 
60.2] 22,891 37.7 12.9 
68.5| 21,880) 1442 1,67 12.3 


eliminary 
© consumption figures from 1943 on show the apparent yearly civilian per capita (lbs.) consumption. 


figures exclude meat from Government slaughter in 1934 and 1935. Consumption figures 1941-45 
ude all meats going to the civilian and military forces of the United States. 


ey 


APPARENT YEARLY CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION OF OTHER FOODS 


Aver- Aver- 
1945 | 1946 Commodity age |1944/1945/1946 ~ 


_ Commodity 1938 a 


i Ibs. | Ibs. CBDNER. oe, saz see 31.1 | 34.7] 48.7) 47.7 
(CEL ae ee 7.3 49.0) 46.9 PORE: oo cee! eras nis ete .4 1,4) “DOA eb 
2.9 25.3) 22.8 Potatoes. a's eels cee 131 127; 130) 131 
2.6 4.3) 4.2 Sweet potatoes....... 23.5 | 20.7) 19.4) 19.0, 
Sedans) os 25 vee 8.8 7.91 7.8! 8.2 
BORG Bruit oe 801 Canned soups 
_ ae 5.5 baby foods........ 5.2 8.8) 10.2} 11 
d. and evap. milk.| 16.7 || Sugar (refined)....... 96.5 | 89.0) 73.6] 73. 
id ea and cream. 340 Grains 
ts and oils | "Corn meal........... 22.9 | 20.0] 19.0] 18. 
utter (actual weight)} 16.7 Corn sirup....... 7.7 | S25 eo eae 
Ree RS og ss 11.0 Corn starch 1:3 1.4). 28) 00% 
Pd crdes ote 2.3 Corn sugar. 2.7 4.0} 3.8] 3 
US Ty re ae i a 
Bex tate and oils. 6.3 4 ? , 
Oatmeal. 3.9 3.2) 4,16 
ects food products, 1.2 1.6] 28) 
TA a 48.8 Meu) ATIOUS. sy dace cette 153.1 |162.2/164.2)154. 
Apples (commercial) oo ae ot ‘ o ey! # 
5 . OTP AWYL MUU. «wwe wwrnnne . . . + 
ee eee Le | OP aloe, anita, |. 2.2. 5.6 | 4.9] 4.8} 4. 
A 
= pili i ay wencgeececesws) 14/0) /Shtbw8 (Gena mana 
Oe a 75 perrerrrrersrey mar 38 Py: é 
Pee cre & x ‘3 Cocoa beans......... j . F ‘ 
tr: a ee Peanuts (shelled).....| 4.4] 6.2) 6.6} 6. 


ChRD NWERAOpoORORO bx 


rms of number of eggs, the apparent per capita consumption (1935-39) was 298, (1943) =<. 
) SD: (1945) 392; (1946) 375. 


Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 


Source: Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economies (in millions) 
1945 | 1946 1946 


“we.t 119]. 119]/S; D.. 6 aad ; 
$80 Min. 1,616! 1, N rs I 1,935' 1,950'\Tenn.' 1, Oa4 i U. S..155,197!54,885, 
rices averaged 37.5 per dozen in 1945. Exceeded only in the last oT years—in 1919 at ae 


p 
d in 1920 at 43.5 cents per dozen. 
production in 1945 was 5 per cent less than the record high production of 57, 930,000,000 eges in, 


en in mid-December 1946; 41.3 cents per dozen on Jan. 15, 1947. 


¢ prices averaged 47.0 cents per dozi 
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Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Tobacco 


EPS Alles 


cece 


Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) 


Corn (1,000 bushels) 


Oats (1,000 buste 


L - Smati- Larg- \Small- Larg- Bs 
bie Date See Date est Date | est | Date est Date est Date | — 

pears | a 
1910...'Dec. 31| 44,282|July 23  10,082||Mar. 19)14,456Nov. 26 1,451|\Sept. 4 18,860/Aug. “G 
191s... Dec 31 92° 123July 24) 5,416}|Feb. 20'41,246 Sept, 11 1,710||Feb. 27) Serraatpaes 4 
1920,. .|Jan 3) 75,363|\July 17) 16,149||Oct. 16/10,829Sept. 4) 2,564);/Nov. 6 35,193 July oF 
1925,..\Jan. 3} 91,492|July 18) 25,233;|Mar. 12)35,287 Nov. 14| 1,458}|Feb. 14 74,999 July id 
1930...\Sept. 27\205,732\June 281104,475||Mar. 1524,745Aug. 16 2,653 Nov | ard q 
1935...\Jan. _5| 81,328|\June 29| 22,497 |Jan 539,875 Nov.- 2} 1,827||Nov. 30 45,855 Ju y a 

1940... Sept. 28173,573|\June 22) 85,098||Dec. 2863,064June 8) 23,010|\Jan. 6 10,425 July 
1942...\Oct. 17/221,740\June 20)183,587||May 1660,552 Sept. 26 35,030}|Nov. 7 10,889 July i | 

1943... Jan. 2200,645!Dec, 25)118,233||Mar. 1346,762Aug. 14) 5,331||Nov. 6 16,918\May 
1944,.. Jan. H117,291)June 24) 77,524|'Feb. 2621,3040ct. 28! 6,195||Oct. 14 17,255 Apr. 2 
1945...Sept: 22'143,662|May 26 52,847) Mar. 320,678Sept. 8 3,391|/Oct.. 20 45,741 Apr. € 
1946... \Jan 5) 83,796|May 4) 15,239] June 126,450O0ct. 26 2,472//Jan 5 41,138 July £3 

CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High Low ‘ High | 
Month| Dols |Month{ Dols.||Month| Dols. [Month; Dols. ||Month| Dols. |Month| Da 
0.8934 {Jul 1,294 ||Jan 0.45% |Jan. 0.68 Oct 0.2934 Feb. 0.4% 
bos” [web [tee ||san, 105087 [Aus los23¢ |loct. 10.358¢ [Mar 0.6: 
1.58 Jan. 3.50 ||Jan.1  |0.67 May {2.17 Nov 0.4634 June (12% 
1.354% |Jan. 2.2014||Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.34% ||Sept 0.37 an. 0.6 
0.7334 |Jan. 1.29 June /|0.6414 |Aug. 1.05% ||Nov.> |0.34 Jan.é i049 
0.81 Oct. 1.31 April |0.57 Jan. 1.06 Aug. 0.2834 |Jan. 0.66) 
0.6934 jApril {1.16 July 0.5544 |May 0.7834 ||Aug. 0.28 April |04) 
1.07 Dee. 1.4234 || Feb. 0.62 Oct. 1.13 Juy 0,44 Jan. 0.635 
1.434% |Dec. 1.7434 ||Jan. 0.95 Mar.2 |1.2314 ||Jan 0.56 Nov 0.88 
1.53 Jan. 1.7314||Nov. {1.08 May? /1.16 Sept 0.60 Jan. 0.8" 
1.6014 |Nov 1.80 4\|\ July 1.10% |July+ 1.34 Aug. 0.5834 |Dee. 0.8% 
1.79 Dec 2.39 Dec. 1.33 July 2.29 July 0.74 July 1.0 
1jJanuary and February. 2March, April-and May. *%May, 


November and December. 4July ¢ 


September. SNovember and December. ‘January and May. 


HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 


4, 
(1942) Oct. 65; Feb. 8745. (1943) 
Nov. 185. (1946) Jan. 18314; Oct. 270. 


Estimated World Grain Conga 


- _Source—Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. Prepared or estimated on the basis of official stat 
of foreign governments, reports of United States foreign service officers, results of office res 
or other information. 

(Figures represent millions of bushels) 


Year Corn |Wheat| Oats |Barley| Rye Year Corn |Wheat| Oats {Barley R 

ne 4,960 | 5,025 | 4,495 | 1,695 | 1,915 5,180 | 5,685 | 4,670 | 2,450.) 1 

1930 4,345 | 5,805 | 4,770 | 2,380 | 1,940 »880 | 5,400 | 4,135 | 2,285 UE 

9S 4,635 | 5,430 | 4,705 | 2,310 | 1,685 5,190 | 5,660 | 4,035 | 2,175 

Maps| 58 | SBS | 2858 | $08 | 183 S255 | G28 | £383 | 28 
ees , 5 ; 2, , 5,410 | 5,88 4, : 

MOST eats 5,090 | 5,625 | 4,145°| 2,29 1,490 . ead is 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Cigarettes 


Tobacco 


Cigars 
Year woe 
(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small 


5 
26,870} 323,583,888| 61,655 

98,167| 82,416! 332,164,670| 59,704 

with the year 1941 the total figures under ‘‘Tobacco”’ 


' ES oe tobacco: 1941—44,208,645; 1942—48,345,599: 1943—51,414,141; 1944—52,866,763: 194 


Leaf tobacco used in the years 1943, 1944, and 1945 in making the above be 
1,228,703,431 pounds, of which 1 1,895,503 pounds. went eo cigars Pane ryn0,458 619 oe 
cigarettes; 1944—1,254,541,355 pounds, of which 129,881,988 pounds went into cigars and 920,4 


pounds into cigarettes: 1945—1,291,175,570 pound: 1 : 
BOE ATA Dounce ite Onerettee Pp S, of which 128,390,363: pounds went into ciga: 


139/861 
168,523 


include the following pounds 


* z 


ia Bource: D warid: Sug (Raw) Production 
: zeae Cee nt of Agriculture, Oifice of 
: (include Cane and Beet Sugar in Short tone) See 


North 
America, 


ee hanerite ree Africa Asia Oceania| Total Total Morar 
and West Cane Beet /Cane-and 


Indies Beet 


ee 


7,699,000} 2,220,000] 8,796,000} 989,000] 9,412,000] 784, 000) 19,635,000] 10,265,000]29,900,000. 


000} 2,418,000/10,366,000} 1,291,000/10,804,000] 1,036,00 55 
2,639;000| 7,562,000) 1,365,000 9,039,000} 647 ‘000! 33°097" 000 * Ost. a Sors1.000 
Zess'ose] Saroee] Fis eo0| PSE Gks| $13-900)20.000.0 
5: 142, ,007,000) 77. 9 
.- 110,845,000] 2;815,000 7,377,000| 1,255,000] 7/000/000 oe “000120, ary ‘OOOL 8 


eliminary 

; SUGAR (RAW) PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
(In 1,000 short tons, figures in parentheses are estimates) 

“Average | Average 

1930-1934) 1935-1939 1943 1944 1945 1946* 


d States (beet) 


aes 1,396 1,520 998 1,056 
d States BARUCH). Gouee. wei 236 474 498 437 res 450 
1,042 986 875 821 700 80 
894 974 723 age 910 ; 
2,847 3,168 4,738 3,923 4,476 (5,000) 
439 491 567 407 5 
268 364 460 439 460 490 
381 482 453 506 49 600 
1,130 1,155 1,411 1,322 1,320 1,350 
441 4 46 466 4 475 
497 527 607 510 630 641 
252 340 279 338 325 315 
tg | Ath | og | 8 
q "1 f 1,7774 850) 4 | (4,200 
806 72 607 3793 
1,584 2,887 808 1,2704 | (1,500)4 | (1,750) 
366 498 585 614 
529 63 (825 (500, (500) 
5,082 6,168 6,560 6,07 ,03 : 
889 1,202 984 550 
1,17 1,127 (150) (75) 115 200 
667 893 736 717 652 


Preliminary (A) Data not comparable with previous years because of boundary changes. (B) Includes 
ia and Lithuania. (C) Data for India are in terms of gur, a low grade brown sugar. (D) Includes 
gal and muscovado sugar. 


Fisheries of the United States and Alaska by States, 1943 


Seurce: United States = a Wildlife Service 


1,000 1,0 
Pounds | $1,000 ] Peosuts $1,000 States 


13,166} 595) ae 46,786) 4,089 


States 


Pennsylvania... 2,974 399 
| Rhode Island... 16,134 1,620 

é 9,446) 266 
6)|S. Dakota...... 


6 

Washington.... 
Wisconsin...... 
AIQSKR Ys dea i 


. 


4 
7,781 
hese Si Marine and coastal eg oat ee an Laer ex ee ,520, ne Pee River 

taries, 82,382,523 pounds, value $2 P akes pounds, value 
“chief catches 1943 da Coosinas and value in parentheses) were: Pe (3,531,570 ,000—$137,951 000) ; 


cole . 000—$40,754,000); whale products (496,000—$44,000). 
ated aes Lye of the United States and Alaska (1944) yielded 4,504,522,000 pounds; 


ted figur 
($207, 292, S00. 1945) 4,569,578,000 pounds; value $238,939,000. 
ed fishery * is) (1944) 658,659,598 pounds, value $152,914,237. (1945) 646,386,111 pounds. 


sh $152,800.971. meal (1944) 213,147 tons, value $15,243,022; (1945) 200,675 tons, value $14,405,338. 


ot including vitamin oils) (1944) 27,324,173 gallons, value $17,771,346; (1945) 23,697, 564 gallons, 
wt ata rhe A tic production of vitamin oils (1941) $14,874,586; (1942) -$10,061,396; (1943) $14,841, 970; 
Ag sr 37.435: (1945) $11,202,207. 


_FISHERIES—SUMMARY _ FOR THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, By Sections: 1943 . 
ucts a 


- Fishing | Fishing — 
Section ; eae Soseely’ boats _Quantity Value 
[ 1,000 1,000 
‘Number Number Number inde dala 
7 7,391 645, ; 
LSS AEE 16,755 667 7,391 G45, 501 
ioe Pele 10,679 291 6,891 202/240 10,061 
: ee 27,941 1,145 14,744 575,533 14/6 
23/108 159 6,896 1,453,263 57,323 
Bie hence 28,108 L504 eae Be hs 
iver States}. 1.11. ..: 15 seewiew ores 2 14546 82/383 2,89 
9, 941 3,214 594,645 506° 
116,222 5,506 58,982 3,952,901 | 178,749 


Bisnis te TPs similis in sperecede 9.2 Seis wie for 103i 


‘are for 1942. 2Data are for 1940. 
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1,000 Po : 
Pounds | $1,000 


+ 


430. Agricultwre—Distilled Liquor Production, Exports, Impo' 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Prod 


Source: United States Bureau of Revenue; figures show thousands of tax soesenbiee 


; Fer. ; 
ilied Spirits Malt || Year ' Distilled Spirits 
fecal meh A Liq. fiscal 


Whky., Rm., Bdy.,;Alcoh.; Tot.* | Tot. 


1,000 

1,000. |1,000}1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 }1,000 1,000 : 
} Gals, |Gals.|Gals.| Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. Gals. |Gals.| Gals. Gals. 

1900,..| 67,114]1,615]3,760| 35,159/109,245|39, 331 ||1936. .|223,660)2,107 copes 

1905. .| 71,083)1,792|5,449| 72,748)153,258)/49,522 | |1937. - 223,458 2,524 aie 

1910. .| 82,464/2,254/7,656| 68,534/163,894/59,545|/1938. . 102,896/2,170/22,5 


Whky.; Rm.; Bdy. | Alcoh. 


1915..| 44,552/2,844/8,522) 81,101/140,656| 59,808 || 1939 
1920. . 235) 945|1,649! 98,436/101,265| 9,231)||/1940., 
1023. |....°--| S0s{l4i7|19/4031 124.625 1942. 
iL 8 | FP A 5 24,626 ; oe i 
1934. Sieeteacd 785| 847/135,898]137,530} \4,8¢ 1943. .) 19,530)/2,314 16,624 
ODAC eas 785| 548/166,165/167,497| 5,119|/1944..]....... 2,212 
1930. 1,999} 983] 416/193,824/197,222| 3,681 /|1945 
1935. .}149,11313,103/9,877/181,7711349,772|45,229||1946 
*Includes gin. total outlay, was spent on whiskey, gin or otha: 


il irits. 
Americans spent $8,'700,000,000 on whiskey, beer bgt pense ape $3,065,000,000 was spent on 
and wine in 1946, the Department of Commerce | ¢¢45 900,000 on wine. 
reported (April 30, 1947). The total was $920,000,000 Ae compared with 1945, spending for 
more than the previous record made in 1945 and an spirits rose 15 per cent, for wines 48 per 
algadd of $89 for each ey more than 18 years | pear 5 per cent. : 
ek iqui i istilled-s 
Federal, state and local governments received Gat eer es Conse ee ae tb 
40 per cent of the 1946 total, or about $3.500,000,000, | wine (140,000,000 gallons), was up one-half,; 
in taxes. The Federal Government alone obtained | consumption, however, went down from 81,0 
"$2,700,000, 000. to 79,000,000 barrels, reflecting effects of the 
More than $5,000,000,000, or 60 per cent of the! shortage. 


= | 


_ Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wir 


Source: Foodstuffs Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Comme ce 


U. S. EXPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS Shipments from Non-contiguous Territe 
Wt: : (in proof gals.) to U. S. (In proof gallons) 


1943 | 1944 1945 1946 1943 1944 1945 1% 
pea... . 4,907 7,213 25,987 37,560||Puerto : 
Whiskey...| 235,661} 385,720) 938,275) 1,185,129|| Rico t 
Other . Rum... 5,620,713'6,740,500| (2,909,143 aay 
_- distilled... 14,882 21,279| 101,749 320,714 Cordials} 101,863) 135,767 26,577 1 
_ Of the Exports the American Republics took a 1,725,533|2,661,248| 929,912 c: 
Pesan ote x 791 731; — 1,741 1,090'| Whiskey.| ' 17,419] ' 3:986|..... 2... 1 
. Whiskey 126,354; 106,900) 151,556} ~ 200,521)) Gin. =) Poe. Ak. os |e cb lee 
Other Cordigiaays So... a0. ot Deke’ pee 
distilled... 7,306 9,650 7,385 14,167) 


Shipments from U. S. to U. S. EXPORTS MALT LIQUORS (In gal 
_Non-contiguous Territories 


Exports... .|2,599,422,3,032,511)16,907,767) 7, 
Hawaii Malt | | 
um..... 67,854] 322,275, 160,458) 12,764|| lquors...[2...... 01.0.2... -ee che el 
peecrey 337,950) 192,112) 868,573) 672,659|| Shipments from U. S. to Non-contiguow 
apuistilied..| 49,899] 113,740) 134,755) 107,947 (Hawaii...) 239 842 S08 259, 516,134) 3,26 
'. Alaska ‘ | p . ae 
| Whiskey...| 400,057} 435,374] 395,616] 321,210 Epos sr ane en eben 
ther ream ee Til Sa a oF te é. ‘s 
distilled..| 141,882} 118,754) 19,405} —_19,961||Vt8in Isl. - 126 72.404) 52,440| 30m 
Bef fees! | 21209) 19,413| | 13,460 eran ci 
skey.. , i 26, 04 
Rams my aeege). igaie 2,486 | Malt liquors|3,654,926,8,034,26319,303,838) 11,9 : 
ir 
‘ U. S. EXPORTS OF WINE (In gallonss 
aL: ae 988) 3,757) 2.777 || wines... .| 500,653] 286,087), 449.386, Gil 
- Rum..... 10,451 5,421 1,333 84 Shipments of Wines from U. S. to _ 
: rey. 1,567 6,231 2,520 44,595 Non-contiguous Territories y 
- distilled..{ 1,937 759! 18,010| _31,510||Hawali....) 264,512) 251,594 251,491 
Alaska. |. .| 159,628) 947343] ~64'032 
U. S. IMPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS Puerto Rico] 10,161] 62,386] 32,630 
(In tax gals.) Virgin Isl..! _5,102| 2394] 5/832 


ae oo Se EE U. §. IMPORTS OF WINE (In gallons) 
“Brandy.../1,294,976) 4,405,111/1,433,331] 1,448,406|/|Champagne; 84,089 86,981 148,556 # 
Gin... 7,127,776| 1,872,017| '333,881| '224'852||Vermouth..| 528,546] 790,795; 590.471| 1, 

Bum)" |{5;387/160| 7/450/080| 979/078' 546739] (Still wines ‘ 


WH 
4 


“Whiskey../9,477,901| 7/686,554 8,598/806 10,501'024|| 14% or 
g dials, |’ 83,510 189,602) 150,965, "375,141)/ less of al- 


itters. . . 62,268 64,116 62,483 67,771||} cohol..... 399,833] 531,098] 230,527 93 
Ethyl Al- ae More than Hi 
_cohol for 14% alco- y 
_ beverages! 1,565,252|10,646,28416,227,271| 4,471,820]} hol....... 3,170,117'6,763,523'1,735,156! 2,369) 


Consumption of Ice Cream in the United States 


_ DBhe Department of Commerce reported (Aug. 9, | popular flavor, accounting for 50 per ce 

1947) that in 1946 Americans consumed 3,000,000,- | commercial production. Chocolate was ne: 

000 quarts of ice cream, an average of 21 quarts strawberry third. 

___ & person, The Department also reported that for Although the Italians invented it, at 
the first time the ice cream industry had ‘‘entered | long ago as Nero’s time, the people of the 

' the ranks of the billion-dollar industries.” States consume more ice cream than those 

—_ Vanilla, the Department said, was the most! other nation on earth, 3 


ea. ee om eo 
____ Agricultwre—Lumber, Wood Pulp, Paper Production 


Production of Lumber in the: United States 
ce: Bureau of the Census; Federal Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


-]12,756)/ 1909... . 44,610) 1031... . 16,623) 1035... 19,539, 1980. SE 075 1643 
1 ; 28 oe4l tyr ae 


; 18,091 1919. ++ |84,552|/1982.° << 
4 ere oh A 1933..... ae ste 
35.078!'1930... . ./26,051!/1934.....115,494!11938.. °° . 121.646 : "aes ny 


rts (In thousands board féet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003: : : 
2) 345, 260; (1943) 268,253; (1944) 325,424: (1945) 402,213; (1946) bpicuminery OTE on 
ports (In thousands board feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640: (1940) 724,257; (1941) 1,349 999; 
1,510,206; (1943) 839,270; (1944) 978,043; (1945) 1,046,345; (1946) Preliminary’ 1,225,612. 


LUMBER: PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOOD AND HARDWOOD, BY STATES, 19452 


oa Total 
State M ft. State 
b.m. 


Total 
M ft. 


State State 


b.m. 


Pennsylvania. 463,68) 
Rhode Island. 1,8 f 
: A Been me 
A . Dakota.... 
N. Hampshire. 290,125)|Tennessee 
|New Jersey... 31,448) |Texas.... 
New Mexico. .|™ Utah... 
New York.... Vermon 
7 Mary wine ; : 994, 
ee 138 ashington.,.| 3,257, 
| Ses 484, Michigan... . . 256,570)||W. Virginia. . rts 308 
Bis. Minnesota.. . . 186,090 | x 4 || Wisconsin... . 
Mississippi. ..! 1,313,241!|Oregon....... 5,003,547||Wyoming..... 


ta for Eastern lumber production in 1942 and the succeeding years are not strictly compara 
years. This is due to the fact that better coverage of the numerous small mills in the ese Gee 
éd in 1942 than in previous censuses. 
known sawmills were enumerated in the Western and Lake States and the States. of New Hamp- 
Vermont and Rhode Island. Estimates for other States are based on sample surveys and are 
refore subject to some sampling error. 
ere was no production of lumber reported in North Dakota for 1945. ; 
Sample data for 1945 in the small producing States are subject to large sampling errors. Therefore, 
9 combinations of contiguous States were made: Arkansas and Oklahoma, and Kansas and Nebraska. 
ornia and Nevada are combined to void disclosing operations of individual establishments. 
twood cut, 21,139,872; hardwood cut, 6,982,472. 
€stern lumber production in 1945 by chief kinds (M ft. b.m.): Douglas fir, 6,237,312; ponderosa pine, 
« ; White fir, 499,266; redwood, 443,807; spruce, 240,432; sugar pine, 228,103. 
ction data for the East for the principal species (M ft. b.m.): yellow pine, 7,210,066; oak, 2,858,342; . 
€ pine, 1,022,625; red gum, 970,678; yellow poplar, 578,463; maple, 519,207; tupelo, 438,703; hemlock’, 
664; beech, 352, 140: cypress, 228,388. 
bath production, 113,268 M pieces; shingle production, 3,156,613 squares. 


- total . |28,122,344/|Tllinois......: 
Pete Oe a's 1,585,079)|Indiana...... 
8 See 157,948) |Towa......... 


1,090,173 Nebraska?. . 
Kentucky.... 
Louisiana 


Missouri 240,516 
N ?341,749 


Wood Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Production 


pe: Production and consumption data for the first nine months of 1945 compiled by the Bureau 
the Census from reports received by the War Production Board. Data for the last three months 
1945 and 1946 collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census. 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Consumption in Paper 
and Paperboard _ 
Manufacture 
1945 1946 1945 1946 
SS | S| — | 
10,167,200) 10,606,527 10,825,412} 12,092,093 
2,359,731| 2,476,463 2,583,108 8, 144,434 
set ead 780 


Production 


Grade of Pulp 


hi ’ 
nibleached . o ut 
mbleached ,618, 


undwood 
ibrated, exploded, asplund fiber, etc 690,675 761,544 
i Seiink nereeninct damaged, and ail other 518,978| 492,666 


e i in 1946 (tons of 2,000 pounds)—Washington, 1,332,940; Maine, 1,185,232; 
Be Fa has Wisoonait ease: Florida, 694,594; New York, 555,847; Mississippi, 463,456. ; 
: AND PAPERBOARD: PRODUCTION, BY MAJOR USES 

EAERE, : (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 

Grade of Paper and 


1946* Paperboard and 1946* 
Major Use * 


ade of Paper and 
Paperboard and 1945 
Major Use 


19,191,339||All other paper, total...... ahr 3 
4, pee Peri ters, Dane, BORE A" ee 
gud paper.:® .. wats ‘ 

Fawood pent d “4 ce Construction material, total 2,271,837 
jpecialty paper........ 636,02) 771,455 Building paper....-.--.. 883,259 Meret 

MOK PADPEF. ... 6-2 eee 1,492,566 arte itis. aoe fi ' 
SS ee Ore 1,009,243} 1, ~ 7,121,996 7,548,824 
4,131,107| 4,298,922 


2,729,872] 3,108,322 SAAR AS 


21:087| 591,296 


669,107| 615,280 
70,535, 85,127 


58,572 530,153 


Set-up boxboard. 
Miscellaneous pa 


~ 2,717,437 
oo RE ae 2,403,182|- 2,7 jianaura 


nd paperboard....... 238,047| 292,335|| Paperboard, not e ewhere 
Bieber. ewe 88,643 98,550 classified 


sg in 1945 (tons of 2,000 pounds)—New York, 1,542,114; Wisconsin, 1,237,125: 


reliminary 
‘ chief producing ee 0s za0: Pennsylvania, 1,092,581; Louisiana, 1,097,137; Maine, 1,077,970 


n, 1,228,445; Ohio, 


432 - -United States—Foreign and Domestic Trade 


‘TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION _ 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Year 


Source: United States Department of Commerce of Z 
Total Exc 


| 


Exports (1) General | imp. for Consum. (b) y 
-| Imports |————————————_ Exp. and |Exp. | 
Domestic, Foreign (a) Free Dutiable Imp. Imp 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
,080,481 147,5 5,278,148 | 3,115,95 1,985,865 |13,506,497 
4,378,928 106,103 | 2,509, 1,564,278 92,591 79 
,765,091 66,68 3,112,747 | 1,888,240 | 1,185,533 
4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2,165,148 | 1,566,621 
4,497,646 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,118,168 | 1,456,943 
4,818,722 . 91,126 | 4,226,589 | 2,708,828 | 1,467,391 
4,711,721 96,939 | 4,430,888 | 2,908,107 | 1,499,969 
4,758,864 106,511 | 4,184,742 | 2,680,059 | 1,483,031 
5,030,099 98,257 | 4,091,444 | 2,678,633 | 1,399,304 
5,157,083 83,912 | 4,399,361 | 2,880,128 | 1,458,444 
3,781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,123 | 1,032,954 
2,377,982 46,307 | 2,090,635 | 1,391,693 696,762 
1,576,151 34,865 | 1,322,774 885,536 439,557 
1,647,220 27,774 | 1,449,559 903,547 529,466 
2,100,135 32,665 | 1,655,055 991,161 644,842 
2,243,081 39,793 | 2,047,485 | 1,205,987 832,918 
2,418,969 37,009 | 2,422,592 | 1,384,937 | 1,039,040 
3,298,929 50,238 | 3,083,668 | 1,765,248 | 1,244,605 
3,057,169 37,271 | 1,960,428 | 1,182,696 766,929 
3,123,343 52,833 | 2,318,081 | 1,397,280 878,819 
3,934,181 86,965 | 2,625,379 | 1,648,965 891,691 
5,019,877 127,277 | 3,345,005 | 2,030,919 | 1,191,035 
8,003,114 75,875 | 2,744,862 | 1,767,592 | 1,001,693 
12,841,542 123,364 | 3,381,349 | 2,192,702 | 1,197,249 
14,161,544 97,158 | 3,919,270 | 2,708,391 | 1,169,504 
9,585,514 217,361 | 4,135,940 | 2,723,957 | 1,350,827 
9,499,211 242,498 | 4,934,630 | 2,923,373 | 1,894,500 


(*) Subject to revision. ; 
'__ (1) Export data include Lend-Lease goods shipped to the United Nations but exclude shipmen 
United States armed forces abroad. Lend-Lease exports were as follows: 1941, $739,000,000; 
~ $4,933,000,000; 1943). $10,358,000,000; 1944, $11,298,000,000; 1945, $5,562,000,000; 1946, $653,626,000. 7 
also include UNRRA shipments valued at $609,000 in 1944, $355,266,000 in 1945 and $1,015,246,000 in | 
(a) ‘General imports’’ include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchand@ 

or consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage, 

: (b) “Imports for consumption” include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into 1 
i chandising or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse or storage 


1945 UNITED STATES TRADE WITH NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES (Value in doliars) 
Shipments from United States Shipments to United Stat 
1944 1945 1946 1944 _ 1945 194) 


_. Noncontiguous Territory 


Domestic and foreign merchandise |372,732,712|468,591,440|573,880,552\|287,851,100|309, 522, 187|/369,904 
Alaska. .........- Seeceies> «\v 62,042,363] 64,150,197) 75,005,229|| 72,359,111) 73,268,575) 69,3934 
EUS See ae 185,793,637|240,829,274|227,072,997|| 85,087,249| 87,460,764|132, 698) 
PEMEDEOUEUOO! (6c). Cre ose k's <r 120,499,206) 158,688,630|263,505,036||123,747,071|144,675,224| 163,941) 
pyiceiislands..2  -....... 3,726,484| 4,575,865! 6,722,914 6,657,669| 4,117,624) 3,680) 

PUSS pn eee es ee an 6,508) 2,096,858}... sient Villines sce oa : 

Rong caus» & 340,883 SOsailca ae eee + Sete e ty ieee 
2,892 


786,702} 4,38 
786,202) 4,3; 


U. S.—LATIN AMERICAN MERCHANDISE TRADE | 


we ; Exports, inc. Re-exports General Imports 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1944 
$1,000 $1000 $1,000 1 acy 
1,054,545 | 1,262,928] 2,099,601 1°363:865 15628 218 15390 
2641254 308683] °504°419 204322] 230°620| 
168,371 195,749] 272/109 386,990]  337'642 
68,880 ;887| 136,626 55,297] * 68'8 
12'561 16.0 22,628 155 10,966 
10,665 14,679 23,107 18'139 24/967 
999 10,262 18,649 7,295 020 
7,036 5531 12,122 5,973 5,024 
22/961 33,721| 46,379 1,796 23613 
6,658 671 13,741 14.537 16,970 
14,040 18,777 29,455 16,70 14/460 
x i ; 12)490 
530,741 638/221] 1,144/434 918,06 958/685 
‘ 765} 193,064 76,9 170,03 
12/429 14:27. 21,731 38/665 ‘90 
218,192 218/611] 356,388 292,752] 3117305 
1,761 51/88 "226 153,623 137,119 
: 88/209] 145,651 104/724 021847 
14,404 15,23 22,226 52 13/955 
36/867 42/521] 63,335 30,492 Sot 
18,606 9/44 47,786 || 7,696 aay 
87,133 136,720] 211,522 | 54,367 86,665 


t a . 


ited States—World Trade; Ocean-borne Foreign Commerce 


World Trade, by Chief Countries 


pecial Programs Division, Areas Branch Office of International Trade Department of Commerce 


REIGN TRADE OF THIRTY-SEVEN PERCENTAG RAD : 
COUNTRIES DURING i916 | ; © SEND ING Ree 


Cin billions of U. S. dollars) Percent. of 
Exports Imports trade of 37 


Percent. of 


countries 2 world total 
OLE Spas ee 5? 4.83 saints an ss 
countries.,.... - 18.8 on 1946 1936- 1946 
_ 8 38 
, 37 countries.. 25.8 23.6 Pa 
5 ports from 
untries listed below. . United States 22 37 13 n.a. 
estic exports, including Lend Lease, ||36 other countries 78 63 46 Ta. 
» private relief and commercial ship- i |] |] 
but excluding shipments to United States MOtA se. e. 100 100 59 n.a. 
forces abroad, civilian supplies to the ! Imports 
led areas, and overseas sales of surplus |! United States... 16 20 10 D.a. 
ry equipment. 36 other countries 84 80 51 D.a, 
ports for consumption. 
penete fae dee He Tetal: . ss n.a 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN 1946 
(In millions of U. S. Dollars) 


Ex- Im- | Ex- Im- 
| Country | ports ports || Country ports ports 
America: | |e Se A E 156.2 289.5 
iar ase ae ais Was 2,212.6 1,832.1 || Finland...... Rie 169.4 178.4 
ers | 14,2 29.9 || France.. REO, 851.8 1,965.9 
| 475.9 307.2 || Iceland. 44.9 68.3 
| 36.7 S62, Norway... 2. issccneee 241.9 442.2 
| 22.8 | 15.9 || Portugal 177.2 265.0 
ig Sa aa | 404.1 543.2 . Sweden. 643.7 858. 
re 6 Pa | 18.1 14.8 || Switzerland 624.9 799.5 
sean th | 26.2 21.1 ; Turkey...... AB iy TS 267.8 138.8 
a ar | 9,501.5 4,818.1 “ ge nited Kingdom...... .| 3,877.0 5,229.7 
| s 
5 eae | 1,183.2 570i || Ceylon.,.....,......20.}a geome 181.6 
| 981.5 671.0 Palestine. <.. & och te sata 98.7 283.8 
| 229.4 196.5 || Philippines. ..... oe ae 60.8 301.3 
: 39.8 30.7 Sie a eS fog cae 31.4 41.3 
ae 151.3 123.3 Oceania: 

150.8 240%: - Anstralia.ss 05 .2o2.0.- 3 606.6 626.0 
New Sealand = -0.)c es | 320.7 231.1 

| 676.6 1,199.2 eo 
hn ay 52.4 61.5 Sheets Onis coke 285.4 344.3 
eee hd 2 : 286.8 204.7 aautnera Rhodesia... ... 85.7 82.0 

eamcene Meat” 2,055.12, — 335.6 - 590.9 ' 


Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: United States Tariff Commission 
Years | Imports | Exports Avy.Excess Imp. {Av.Excess Exp. 
Pees wisi 1790 $23,000,000 $20,205,156 $2,794,844 |||. sates bik eee 
ey oh wks 1791-1792 60,700,000 10,467,430]... 55 piece wee eae 
pio y, Si as: 1793. 65,700, ¢ 3,273,301 1.5 se eke : 
era ee 17,197, 551 fol) p ae eee 
ee, oe 295,114,274 169,261,263 31,464,253 |... o.. 00s bene 
cer re. OMe 608,707,242 9,728,304 |... eaewwa” 
331,720,223 
314'695,705 
90,140,433 
1,060,257,281 
81,648 
2,512,765,531 
092 


~ 


eon Se 
-_ 


280,107,204 | 2,688,606,68! 
11,981,155,035 +) 17,964,899,699 
2,5 3 | 8,322'459,209 |. 
te 1279,046,087 | 48,480,705,084 |. . 


1'795/962,536 | 36,846,025.405 |... 
1931-1946 43,436,681,083 | 84,891,250,006 


corn aes 
at het 


. Post-War and Pre-War Ocean-borne Foreign Commerce 
Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Trade Division 
(Thousands of long tons) 


Total 


Imports 


Exports 


1935-39 1935-39 | 1935-39 

1946 eer ioe 1946. average 1946 a, average 
100,474 72,611 60,057 39,336 40,417 33,275 
53 {784 48,422 22,138 19,131 23,646 
Soret 38487 11,635 17,198 21/286 9,629 


434 U. S—Foreign Trade; Sales of Retail, Chain Stores, Mail Order H ) 


United States Foreign Trade, By Economic Classes — 
Source: United Y states ebartsent of Commerce £ 
Value of Domestic Exports *Value of Imports > | 
Year |— 


: Crude |Manu’d) Semi- | Finish. | Crude | Crude |Manu’d) Semi- | Fins 
ee. Mater'is|Foodst’s Foodst’s Manuf’s|} Manuf’s |Mater’!s|Foodst’s Foodst’s s|Manuf’s Me 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 a 000 1,000 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
3 317,8 573,753] 661,683] 1 494 432,906} 75 


‘|. 874,606 : 
1946. |131a'o86 648/216|1,523,606| 894,100] 5,019,322|1,726,345| 814,311| 502,694| 928,940 


) General imports through 1933; imports for consumption thereafter. 
above table agricultural exports were valued at: (thousands of dollars) 1941, 668,971; 1 
i ins, 929; 4943, 2,074,147;1944, 2,096,223: 1945, 2,260,,036. Agricultural imports for consumption 
valued at: {thousands of dollars) 1941, 1,668,364; "1942, 1,272,623; 1943, 1,514,241; 1944, 1,820% 
1945, 1,708,4 
In 1946 si yalue of chief exports (thousands of dollars) was machinery, excluding office appli 
and printing machinery, 1,304,423; textiles and textile manufactures 731,642; wheat, including f 
609,749; cotton, unmanufactured, 536, 152; automobiles, parts and accessories, 527, 724: chemicals § 
related’ products, excluding explosives. 495, 388; dairy products and eggs, 450,206; iron and steel 
products, 447,171; petroleum and products, 434,750: meats dnd edible fats, 434, 060; tobacco, unm 
factured 351,909: coal, 301,969; fruits and ‘vegetables, 296.877; rubber manufactures, incl 
synthetic, 176, 31450-—N ets A ei ee ee 


Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 


Kind of business 1944 1945 1946 Kind of business 1944 1945 


ao 


_ Bidg. mat. & hardware : group: 3,620) 4,182 6,172 Depart., incl. mail order... 
Building materials. 2,171) 2,508 3,823 Department store excl. 
Farm implements. K 442 497 649 mail order 
miardware! 2: i... -| 1,007] 1,177 1,700 


All retail stores......... 69,484|76,572| 96,671||Food group................ gear 20,192} 24 
Durable goods stores....| 9,967|11,498| 18,959 Grocery ye combination . i 
Automotive group.......... 2,912| 3,356 6,843 OtheF lood\., san. sek se ‘A 
Motor vehicle dealers... .. 2,062) 2,293 5,352)| Filling stations............. a| 
Parts and accessories..... 850} 1,063 1,491||General merchandise group. . q 

g 


Men's clothing & furnish..|} 1,618) 1,806 2,236 
Women’s apparel & acces..| 3,193} 3,589 4,059 
Family and other apparel. 986} 1,093 1,269 Bookstores, newsdealers,ete 
EEO GEIS yal a ee 1,072] 1,197 1,464 Cigar’ stores. fit ao 
PPTUG SCONCS s .s oh eciecs ec 2,811] 3,023 3,571 WIORISES.. 5x. eee eee 
Hating and drinking places. .| 9,351/10,809) 12,063 ev ewt equip. & supplies. 


Fuel and ice... .. ....'. 


Home furnishings group.....| 2,453] 2,889 4705" > with food... .-. 25... B | 
Furniture & house furnish.| 1/950 2,221 3,299 
Household appl. & radios. . 503 668 1,406 and dry goods. T 
JENSEN ORE SI ee eee 982) 1,071 1,239 Variety... . son 1 
Nondurable goods stores|59,517|65,074| 77,712||Other revel stores. 10 
Apparel group............. 6,869] 7,685 7,028 Feed and farm suppl 7 
I 
1 


“4 
i 
57 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of dollars)—(1929) 48,459; (1933) 24,517; (1935) 32,792: ( 
ratecig ae 42,150; (1938) 38,053; (1939) 42,042; (1940) 46,338: (194i) 55, 490; (1942) 


Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce 


} 
} 


. (In millions of dollars) é 
Kind of business 1944 1945 wee 1946 Kind of business 1944 ) 1945 | Il 
PROCALSRIGS. J... te... 15, 484/16,296|20,971 Men’s clothing & Eines 

Durable goods stores,....... 1,291 1,465 2. re4 Women's apparel & acces.. 

Automotive group...2....... 335] 371 632 ShOGS ih 2-8 asics « A Oe 
Motor vehicle dealers...... . 42 47 TIO}, Drug stores. i oss. 5 hac da ote 
Parts and accessories... .. 293 324 522)! Eating and drinking places. . 

Build, materials&hardw.group| 592] 675| 362|| Food RIOUD ane eee eee 

Building materials.......... 527 602 760 Grocery and combination. . 
Farm implements.......... 22 25 32 Other f000/t5).cs Ac aoe 

PPPCTUBEUIM BIO. ek ee ke 43 48 70|| Filling stations........... j 

Home furnishings group...... 248 293 501}| General merchandise group!. 
Furniture & house furnish... 165 183 270 Depart., dry goods & general 
Household appliances & radio 83 110 231 merchandise?............. 

OC 5 a rn ‘ 116}, 126|S 169\}, “Mallionder2it... ca. ene © 

Nondurable goods stores. . . . | 14,193)14,831]18,807 Variety 
Apparel group!,... 2,050 2) 213! 2,593\| Other retail store 4 


TApparel group totals and general merchandise e 
separately shown, ‘ e group totals include other related business 
atalog business only is shown as mail-order sales; sales of retail Cl 
companies are included with department, dry goods, and general nierchaeriee ee a 
aa ers Gon & orar, retates aa ee Pabr atte millions of dollars)—(1929) 106 
(1941) 12, 434: (1942) 14, 054; (1943) 14,4 Cee Per, ane) oe (ieee 


ss i 


‘ 


United States—Foreign Trade, by Countries 435 


United States Foreign Trade, by Countries 
Source: United States Department of Commerce; by Calendar Years 
Figures include Lend-lease, U.N.R.R.A. and Commercial shipments 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
1943 1944 


1945 1946 


Exports! |Imports?| Exports! | Imports? 
$1000 $1000° | $1000 $1000 


35,538 
30 


Imports* 
$1000 


Exports! |Imports? | Exports! 
$1000 $1000 $1000 


97 10,091 416 20, 
282,343 2,14 2 
31,818 144,864 29,092 176, 

see 
2 


i] 
~ 
hse 
na 
te 
a 


460,718] 206,774) 335,782 9 
18,889 41,696 19,814) 42, 
S76 
3. 
9 


ox 


Ep eatt- dy; 13,982} 32,501; 12, 
tad CRS 156,307 228,499 218, a 


mh 


~ 
_ 

AO te OTe OF 
i 


RH OWWOtWONIC 
WADI ISH 


Swat. 


. 777,279| 
: 18/848! 11,027] 28,106 


ands. 

ments for relief or charity. 
udes Aegean Islands prior to 1945. > 

try name changed effective July 4, 1 46. qe 
udes Arabia Peninsula States n.e.s. pFlor to 1945. 


ae ne ee 


° s 

Average Cigarette Consumption in 1946 
7 American smoked 115 packs of | of 7 per cent over 16. Ane Bal) aaa 
t es in 1946, according to a survey of the eeanreltcs were cxpories a ee BOD = 
ment of Agriculture, announced (Aug. 13, ar000 ou) op jstetioors nas be ee 


Pa 327,000,000,000. 
report robe es. ‘an increase manufacturers. 


s were consumed 


‘ 


436. ~~ United States—Exports by Principal Ports; Foreign Trade @ 


United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign Merchandis 
; VALUE BY PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Method of transportation 


oat wade Vessel* Air Rail Truck 
Portland, Me Rian ate $24,632,738| $24,632,738 


Vanceboro, Me. 38,919,594)... 
4 626 


Portsmouth, N. 0,966, 
Boston, Mass... 55,406,874 
New York, N. Y 5,936,180,847| 5,925,341,775|  1,668,863)........-.4efe sees nee e eee 
Philadelphia, Pa 1,289,358,537 Lhet S. e, aecl aed ace cero. sioner a 
Chester, Pa. ... 100,676,534 $OO.676, 5S4l vce co. 0. oe oue tere Paumsate, ceook gue aleve fA ws atertew te) ole te | eee L 
Wilmington, Del IG2D: 4870 oS, 430,558). oa 0 ordegelens alflstelegye esta ot eral ents ol ered aioe a 
Baltimore, Md.. A) 1,007,351,984| 1,074,102,217) ~ 591,621). .5..0-..- 20)... ee eee m Bs 
Norfolk, Vaio: . 151,383,929 (BOS; S6SP 5 5 ora e Rico aihoees sete Seay perce ence 6,85 

_ Wilmington, N. C... 43,991,244 38,465,615)... 22 eee ee ele erence reel eer ec ese eeee 5,514 
Elizabeth, N. C..... 48,162,493 51,133 AGES ee ee eee a 8,016 
Savannah, Ga...... 365,267,106 364'875;050)\..05 = cate ae alle © ce ceee ered oueabe = rey emia ars f I 
Tampa, Fla........ 35,908,261 34,631,159 2 2 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 208,731,649 179,273,244 9,213 
Miami, Fla... ::.. 121,170,285 13,533,517 2,06 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 16,330,323 8,311,828 800 
Port Everglades, Fla. 20,173,645 20,173,645 
Mobile, Ala........ 86,780,549 86,780,400 
New Orleans, La... . 267,257,806} 266,522,375 
Baton Rouge, La.... 18,531,811 18,531,335 
Port Arthur, Texas. . 15,047,291 15,047,162 
Galveston, Texas... . 121,134,855 118,198,855 

’ Houston, Texas..... 138,003,544 138,003,544 2 
Brownsville, Texas. . 18,792,689 37,726 5,184,722 
Eagle Pass, Texas... 5 a 1 


3,205,307 
60,629 


Laredo, Texas...... 4,993 
San Antonio, Texas 240 O9SPren ee o.creats Odo 
1 Paso, Texas. 72,001 
Nogales, Ariz... . 5,358 
San Diego, Calif 3 OYE! “aeons 
Los Angeles, Calif... ZOB, LOL ono bane haa 
San Francisco, Calif. ‘ ; B20 0487s aac u's «eben fees aon ein 
Portland, Ore....... 627,063,382| 620,586,740 
Longview, Wash... . 134,351,590} 134,351,590 
Seattle, Wash....,. 86,202,785 81,074,439 
Tacoma, Wash. .:;.» 78,737,193 78,737,193 
Blaine, Wash....... 36,030,165 23,493 
Sumas, Wash....... BEOOTAGSD. |.) svar eeclnk oe 
Olympia, Wash..... 72,595,499 72,595,499 
St. Albans, Vt......  2ROG LOOT. wn = si asian = 138,003 
Newport, Vt....... ee nO Lad bois. 5s aisle dee ‘ Mt Sey, MOYO 
Rouses Point, N. Y. EZAOOWGOLOl. ot x sotinoeee 4 120,794,295 863,260 
Malone, N. Y...... BO Go6 164). os. 25 aoe 60,325,559 278,727 
Rochester, N. Y@... 11,736,214 5,280,223 8 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 225,052,861 2,237,266 205,453,599) 14,028,296 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. PEGA! Pe ele ade AS OER ee ge 58,319,510 16,404,584 
_ Great Falls, Mont... LE SOS SSS. vce cine uae 5 1 
Noyes, Minn....... OE LOSS side a stes oldie, eee oe ohe Coe ienabe tet 34,719,006 
Portal, N. Dak e068, OOO oi 2, od: adel: dear ees 26,884,782 
Ranier, Minn. PAN ROY @ Ceo: co) ea I Sp Ge i a a alr Wena 20,534,593 30,877 
Detroit, Mich. . 549,835,873 1,320,751 254,995,074) 80,193,076 
195,903,415 1,400 x 79,676,033 1,718,809 


Port Huron, Mic 


Chicazo, 20,851,517 14,661,539}. 

Toledo, Ohio x 45,993,956 45,867,044) . 

Sandusky, Ohio. ; 13,321,565 13,321,490}. 

Ashtabula, Ohio.... 13,545,514 10,604,385}... 

Louisville, Ky...... EGS USOT OCs reicle mds a odie Abc seas 

Memphis, Tenn.... . RA OED Daa | ute ours Se etal Pil etvis Sais ca Gal iy 5S eee tah) AGE 

Nashville, Tenn..... he OFS LDS |e bariccey itera Wo» pines Steen floes ge swe ees ci eee 

Fairbanks, Alaska. . . 270,640,530)..........5.. 

Hawaii (all ports) ._- 53,395 19,005 

Puerto Rico (all ports) 1,857,012 1,795,920 x 

By parcel post...... ERA DUI eas ia yaaa ches & Nan fevecetnue te ab elfen oo cale qynne RuSaattek anc nee 
rand tot. (Inc. - - 
all ports).....|14,258,702,330|11,381,667,289 38,541,670|1,303,121,097| 215,994,419|1,319,3777) 


“Includes shipments on all type of watercraft engaged in the foreign trade which are requi a 
make formal clearance and to file manifests of cargoes laden aboard under United States a ii 
1 


Regulations. 
**Includes shipments by parcel post, by ferry and other unmanifested vessels and by pipel 
foot-bridge or pedestrian traffic; aircraft, vehicles, and vessels exported under their own power; 
Sot oe peomenta ict ae $0 or SS pe : i 
ipping weig nm pounds)—By vessel, 139,103,413,562; air, 8,611,383; rail, 39,355,586,840; f: 
eectete of other, 6,451,021,422. Total pounds, 187,099,698,496. ) 
a, tb, 990.000 pounds, “Year 104s, $0000 200,00; shipping’ Seights ist 407060 900 noun, Teoh 
,099,900, 1 ‘ » $9,805,900, +18) ng weight, 187,397,800,000 junds. 
$9,741,500,000; shipping weight, 224,229,300,000 pau : < eee ets 
Imports year 1943, $3,381,300,000; shipping weight, 100,441,900,000 pounds. Year 1944, $3,919,400, 5 
shipping weight, 119,301,000,000 pounds. Year 1945, $4,135,900,000; shipping weight, 122,346,200 
bounds. Year 1946, $4,934,600,000; shipping weight, 127,864,600,000 pounds. 


United States Foreign Trade, January-July 1947 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
(Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars) 


‘ Commer- Li - 
' Month Total cial ‘UNRRA te 
exports | exports exports exports 

(EOE AT IOC RIE oles nn ered elt3.8 1.049.2 56.2 | i 
SUH ED 19) Sr ee arr 1,149.5 1,077.3 68.7 35 . 
PEDRO TEN Selec cies etl ec a days ee 1,327:3 1,255.3 70.3 17 
CRUE Cte sieierUnte dope’ = eYetd oe ac he oe 1,298.7 1,232.6 64.1 2.0 
May..... TS ee tact ets wth a ae ck te 1,421.8 1,361.9 56.3 3.8 
6 Gia en ne ce a 1,241.7 1,201.6 39.8 0.3 
RE SaMEPRMRM FV) f15° oc 3 felis aie cle loisays as veoh ha Sad 1,151.0 1,124.5 25.3 1.2 


SUR Sos ena Be in Mi. OE 


4 


4 United States—Exports of Leading Commoilities 437 
nited States Exports of Leading Commodities, 1946 


; Source—United States Department of Commerce 
in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in order of value of total trade in 1946.) 


Quantity Value 


1946 1 1946 


1936-38 
Average 


Unit of | 
Quan- | 1936-38 
tity Tee Total ee 


chase* 


Total 


Je materials: 
unmanufactured....:....... mil. lb. 2,880 1,999 1,588 319 536 


actures, including 


ufactures: 
OED ee RES ee) Ge ee A ee cee 1,367 
gt SN A OE eC SR reed, Cae nn eee RRR Porc 304 
ee’ Ste okis Sate ay ae & ae 4s Oe a on do Raton 842 
| Ryier) See Se © eee) ae Cepek 166 
2 VE RES yd a ey Sy 8 See Here ad 158 
Sees ais Sen No 33,180 66,005 58,165 76 
Sas <jehia ede e Ps Seed Aska | a ap So Goes 732 
mil. 
sq.-yd. 252 775 725 223 
hetic woven mil. 
li. te Se Ss tt rd. 415 9 9 
nobiles, including parts and ac- pe . 4 = 
ES i RT SU ny Bs 2 se ns oes eres eres We Mae - 528 
enger automobiles, new........ 1000 190 117 117 122 
ptor trucks and busses, new...... 1000 129 171 164 231 
‘ vehicles, Se military : 257 
ee POE | % 4 
8 and related products® - 490 


edicinal and pharmaceutical 

Wations........ ‘ 
nical specialtids 

trial chemicals... . 

d steel-mill products: 

i, including scrap............. 


000 
long tons 5,291 4,581 4,331 

1000 
long tons 2,278 4,448 4,198 


d manufacture of iron and steel 
RRR IE CERES ae Phage =» 9 hls 


fuel and gasoline......... 1,000 
Q bbl. 31,176} 38,322) 36,810 107 
Sinica ney ed 1,000 
bl. 9,588 10,924 10,789 74 115 
PPP CLTRONT OSS esis ie ake oof Mv fe va ee Sofie tvs ae a Re 25 176 
PrN NEr: leat ce.t eee: i Tl > ee. en 164, 152)". 5 Soe 33 
obile tires (casings)....... ‘ 1000 912 2,466 2,308 a Us 65 
ties exported for relief or 
127 My 
111 
105 
60 
50 47 
1175] 69 


sports excluding lend-lease and UNRRA shipments; represents largely commercial trade. 
ludes corn, oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums. he : 
les electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery and 


nudes total airplanes; civilian or military types not shown separately. 

des explosives and phosphate rock. 

es reclaimed and scrap rubber, but includes synthetic rubber. 

ous, except precious metals and manufactures. — , , 
ue shown Erig-eshinveos goods exported by private relief agencies. > oy 
es not include airplanes. 

cludes aircraft parts valued at $50,000,000; watercraft except naval, $3.600,000; ordnance comba' 
les, $2,000,000; explosives, $4,700,000;; miscellaneous military equipment $800,000; firearms. 


ition and pyrotechnics, $11,600,000. 


Year Ex- | Im- 
(Cal.) ports] ports — 


..| 37.01) 23.76 


1935. ...., 
1936.. 
37 


10.44 
27. : 1933.... 11.22 
7470| 47.16||1934...... 12.73 ed : 
' on exports of United States’ merchandise including lend-lease shipments 
u eka et a s. Gaston Area, including U. S. armed forces at home and abroad. 


’ 


i tt A ea A aw . Pa a Pg eres 2. ween 


\ s , = 


4380p United States—Imports of Leading. Commodities 


United States Imports for Consumption of Leading Commocy 
Source: United States Department of Commerce; (value in millions of dollars) 


Quantity Value 5 
it of | 1936- 1936- | 

beset unit et, |'5s | 1945 | 1946 | 38 | 1945 Iie 
aver. aver. ; 

Crude materials: ql i : 

Wool, puna agtates. epee Or Sih. Gg» eee Cle Ge mil, Ib.? 229 

MOMGTORSCO-AUTS «5 os vin highs epee ages le cope ole S| Fines one we Halbigif age as daa 

Seta: rete a sR A ar a, tal ae mil. Ib. 1,116 
“ee ae ai at ee oe ea er thous. Ib. 57,791 
Ae RN Se ES nee CoA Real ea ebede deltas mretrapee a . es 

Golde pocoouinn ee a Jl TITIII il ithous. bbl. | 28,772! 74,127] 89,311 21 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ....|thous. Ib. 70,209) 75,958} 82,030 33 

(des ANAISKING On Las ele ct. fees ae eae ; Las Ib. . A es er aoa 4 pe Ch 

j i .|thous. carat ‘ mid . 
eo eer a or uncut, and aonotmat Fay archer 1907 932] 1'266 45 
.|thous. cord 1,342} 1,563] 1,728 il 
POINT Yi coke sg Vines velo suleve ches mil. lb. 1,808} 2,717| 2,871 14) 

Cutie SE Ol) oe Ce ae es rr mil. Ib. 6,092} 6,574) 5,252 +8 

prmuits, edible nuts, and vegetables.........-.|..- +--+ pene |s ss neefoeesrcfeeess 

i Seer (a {SES REE Eee mil. Ib. 346 405 471 be 
Darra MTROCIER FOLGE WIDICS. of sods foe se Ss hes. Aes oe bys ent ~ oa fleas ona le wagisg 

eo: ale ieee She) as Pete Le ...{moil. Ib. 568 6 5 35 
thous. lb. 86,222) 83,815] 94,151 e 

7 12 

54 

Molasses, including inedible................. il. 3 251 139 93 14 

Semimanufactures: 

Nonferrous metals, total+...... Weih. osks Hien - | oe Satu ogee Peo ee Pande dt cere 146 
RECUR SE tn et ec ewan mil. Ib. 354| 1,677 654 35 
Tin PERE H A carci fe ee oe: co til. Ib 160} . 19 35 75 
Aluminum metal, plates, bars............. mil. Ib. 29 679 114 5 
PNAOREN ENG ALLOYS (li. ce ee ee mil. Ib. 68 157 142 18 

ME WPSOLOLUDULVER ave oe eile cio os ciate oh a ele nk thous. s. ton 2,128) 1,752} 1,795 85 

Diamonds, gems cut but unset thous. carat 432 377 604 23 

Sawed lumber>..... ../mil. bd. ft. 588 993} 1,139 15 

Gas oil and fuel oil... _.|thous. bbl. 28,649/53,9 06) 54,672 19 

.|mil. Ib. 1,036 228 214 ae 
lgonala. -2.:.'. ‘thous. gal. “| +” "| 34,580) 25,579] * 

Sodium nitrate. . .|thous. s. ton 626 850 530 il 

Finished manufactures 

eNO IESARTR SURES es 6s 80 9 wo fa'aldn 6c [olin oe ERM a ope view te ua PERRY oe ws 120 
LENA 10a 8 0 re jmil. Ib. 5,562} 5,338} 6,984/9 107) 

- oo bc bo CEE Be ae ee mil. lb. 573 459 556 va 

Ips nl ae ee oy ek ee EA MRI AS ae) | Paral eke fe Ba 42 

TOE Ls EE eee Eb Does ee | pe ene Re 9 

TMS is Fala yew ac es bo SNR Sree Ngee I ec 27 

RE SS Wests 1d ote spd + PORN os CL Le wae ah POR. Ss oars 20 

a UE Oe a sarc Siarmee ang AS aks welew’s < ple vss oe Sib fall joo on) ol ewebatas: tell (avian Pe 18 
MEE SEV ML TE OUUS CME NE AE Reo Sessa « reed Chee af bere cs cove wahtronthlina ose case 1 


*Less than one-half the unit. 

1Actual weight. \ 

2Including those used in manufacture of iron and steel. : 

*Includes wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley; quantity represents total of bushels of various we 

‘Including those used in the manufacture of iron and steel; also a small value of finished prot 

SExcluding cabinet woods. 

®Includes electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery. : ~ 

“Includes aircraft and parts, explosives, firearms, miscellaneous military equipment and supplies 
fireworks; mainly aircraft patts and fireworks in 1946. 


Net Balance of U. S. Merchandise Trade with the Ames 


Source: United States Department of Commerce; U. S. export balances ( +); U. S. import vaisll 


Country 1945 1946 Country 1945 Cy 
' $1,000 $1,000 

Godee MICAS occ... eee + "5,107 { aro eT 
iGuatemala..ss........... = =+, 8,113 Al Brasil cen ak. see eee — 92/63 

Diet hic: (ers re + + — 85,233 
DNIOATAGUAL....5..0..-.. + 3,507 | + — 141638 
Panama, Rep. Gi eae + 31/108 | + Ser 11,27 
Merion. 00 0001002000..] + 78088 | + one F 3330 

REOTEEIC aS Gieke eas -shelehoe & = 5 = gbt:) = 

Dominican Rep......1).! + 4.317 + 9,258 Venezuela oer BerOo8 
Argentina... 2.2.0.0 .0.:/| —131,270' — 1199 I! Totat................| 360,290 | 


Vessel Entrances and Clearances by Customs District in 
Source: Bureau of the Census (In thousands of net registered tons) 


Entrances—1946 All Vessels Cl 1 

Customs district vessels with cargo Gubtompaarecice Resa 
21,298 12,012 
51675 4.103 "e486 
pei24 2,375 6,07. 
5,198 629 5,698 
4)426 2,607 5.635 
4'372 1554 4.619 
4'368 6 \975 
3,404 1,829 Franciseo..... 2: 31464 

; . Los Angeles........... H 

2,281 792 PleclGn etal tae 3755 
21/508 11,159 Other erie. co ae 17,679 
80,254 * 38,665 Tatas sehen se 77,262 


-‘United States—Dutiable and Free Imports 


ie 439 
a . 2. ° 7 
e Principal Dutiable and Free Imports During the Last Century 
‘ ‘ Source—United States Tariff Commission 
Woolen Tron, 
Dutlable items {joth rolled, ete, {Tea Sloth Gofes 
Hides and |Copper, an eel 
Free Items arias Ears eas (Paes Dyewood [Rags 
Du 1 Cotton Woolen Sugar, e Tron, : 
tiable items floth Cloth __ frown rolted, ett: Molasses 
: Hides and Copper 
Free items Coffee Tea ins Linens b ehane 
Cotton Woolen Silk pi 2 
ie Br 1349 Dutiable items cloth cloth pooas. ee pose Linens 
Copper Dyewood in |Brimstone, _ 
Free items Coffee Tea bars, ete. the stick  jerude 
Dutiable i Silk piece (Sugar, Woolen Cotton Iron, 
A ot 1348 PES goods rown cloth , jeloth rolled, ete, 
er Tar’ re 3 
Free items Coffee Tea oat. ae, Guano 
Br. Sugar, Woolen Silk piece Cotton Hides and 
aa of 1857 Dutlabie terns brown cloth goods cloth skins 
+ ; se Wool, Linseed (not, Copper 
Free items Coffee Tea raw ine. flaxseed) /bars, ete, 
% Sugar, Wool, Cotton, 
Be or 1862 Dutiable items ncn Coffee one raw 
ange’ Free items raw Indigo Coffee ne 
Dutiable items Sugar, Coffee he age Tea 
ts of 1866-70 " 
Silk, Rags (exe. |Madder 
Free items raw wool) dye stuft Guano 
; Sugar, Woolen Silk piece Tin 
het of 1872 palate Teenie brown cloth goods plate, ete. 
3 Free items Coffee aa and Tea ae 
ie! : Sugar, Woolen Tin Wool, 
t of 1883 Sone: teas brown cloth |plate, ete. [raw 
— l= 
‘vi Free Items (ous es pad (SIE, Tea 
ee Dutiable items | Woolen ae ee i Tobacco oF 
Kinley Tariff ’ 
a: « % Free items Coffee Sugar eee pond asco wh 
| ts? 
ect 1804 Dutiable items |Sugar [oe a Tobacco rer aes 
nh Gorman Tariff Wool, Hides and Silk, 
Free items Coffee raw skins raw 
Dutiable items [sugar een Tobacco [Cattle e 
Hides and ; 
Silk, Rubber, Tin 
Free items Coffee ka pear ee crude bars, ete. 
Dutiable items |Sugar ook Tobacco |Diamonds ae and 
ides and Rubber, Silk, Tin og 
Free items oe Coffee crude Taw Dars, ete. 
Dutlable items |Sugar Tobacco Diamonds |Flaxseed ee rad 
Hides and Rubber, _| Wool, 2 
Free items eam skins jCoffee crude raw eet. 
= - Vs 
Dutiable items aa 5 Tobacco Flaxseed Cheese 
Rubber, Newsprint |Hides and’ 
Free items crude Coffee paper skins 


imports 


Dutiable items 


Free items 


Dutiable items 


Free items 


Hides and | TPobaceo Burlaps Wool 
skins ¢ 
Newsprint |Rubber, Wood 
erude pulp 
Sugar Whiskey Tobacco Burlaps Diamonds 
er, Silk, Newsprint |Wood " 
pars Coffee raw paper pulp “ 
of the Nation ste 


Freedom Train on 33,000-Mile Tour 


olizing the 160th anniversary. of the signing 
Constitution, the Freedom Train, with a 
ew red, white and blue diesel electric loco- 
the Spirit -of 1776, hauling it, left Phila- 
(Sept. 19, 1947) on a one-year, 33,000-mile 
the 48 states. On the seven-car train are 
ments trgcing the history of the United 
om the discovery of the mainland by 
er Columbus to the founding of the 


United Na 


tions. 


Among the papers are the first — 
printed letter by Columbus on his discovery of the 
New World (1493), Thomas Jefferson’s draft of the 

Declaration of Independence (1776), the Treaty of — 
Paris in which Great Britain recognized the free-_ 
dom of her erstwhile colonies (1783), George 

Washington’s personal copy of the Constitution — 
with corrections in his own handwriting (1787), 

the Bill of Rights (1791), and Abraham Lincoln’s 

pen notes for his Gettysburg address (1863). 


F 
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yy | 
U. S. Merchandise Imports’ and Exports,’? By Grand Diviss 


Source: United States Department of Commerce . ’ 
Value of Imports from Value of Exports to 


Year. | - 
(Cal.) 8 No. So, Asia & 3 No, So. Asia & 


Europe | Amer. | Amer, |Oceania| Africa || Europe | Amer. | Amer. |Oceania 


1 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Boles Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dollars |} Dollars | Dollars | Dotlars are 
...| 546,362] 509,458] 322,282) 365,865| 34,638]|2,573,408| 558,803) 144,129 RE 
.|1,227,843|1,662,663| 760,999]1,476,691| 150,285|/4,466,091 1,929,163} 623,917/1,043,18 1 
1,238,881] 980,534] 518,797|1,396 934] 92,144)/2,603,750/1,138,354) 402,606 676,081 

"908,846| 761,711| 433.516] 889,286]  67,548]|1,838,377 ere reget 555.707 


| 

291,505) 743,593 1 
343°320 690,475| 422,026/1,035,689| 92,148)|1,359,610] 840,126) 318,354) 678,919) 1 
567,226] 490,226] 2621612] 585,693| 54,671||1,325,943] 739,994) 299,713) 610,439/ 1 
617,166) 580,629] 317,267| 726,289] _76,732||1,289,753| 802,196) 329,127) 641,077 t 


; 7,375 : 
996,549]1'841.805| 375,836|1,048,995) &4 
B17'045 2'022'560) 411,480|1,406,468/1,5 

540 1 265] 83 


6 

3 ,267/1, 
,492,779/1,941,591) 645,491)1,199,252 
098,471|2,543,655]1,152,145|1,459,648 


geet ant ras 775,887; 480,190 203,400 


397,347|1,904,135| 962/332] 576,266| 295,859 
795,967|1,647,207|1,094.559!1,090,886! 306,012 


al imports. *Exports, including re-exports. , , 

*Iceland included in Europe through 1941; thereafter, in North America. 

‘Note:—Shipping weight of exports of the United States (in millions of pounds): North Ann 
1943, 102,582; 1944, 100,614; 1945, 93,998; 1946, 100,500. South America, 1943, 5,061; 1944, 6,617; 
8,840; 1946, 12,942. Europe, 1943, 52,259; 1944, 65,698; 1945, 68,928; 1946, 90201. Asia, 1943, 3,6193 
5,633; 1945, 6,511; 1946, 11,800. Australia and Oceania, 1943, 6,252; 1944, 3,945; 1945, 2,548; 1946, . 
Africa, 1943, 5,668; 1944, 4,593; 1945, 6,573; 1946, 6,358. Total, 1943, 175,440; 1944, 187,100; 7 
187,398; 1946, 224,229. ‘ i 7 

Shipping weight of imports of the United States (in millions of pounds): North America, 
74,467; 1944, 85,954; 1945, 76,740; 1946, 72,990. South America, 1943, 16,453; 1944, 94,970; : 
34,083; 1946, 39,951. Europe, 1943, 2,120; 1944, 2,136; 1945, 3,873; 1946, 4,748. Asia, 1943, 
1944, 2,089; 1945, 2,534; 1946, 5,568. Australia and Oceania, 1943, 1,723; 1944, 1,108; 1945, 1,058; 
854. Africa, 1943,’ 3,049; 1944, 3,044; 1945, 4,057; 1946, 3,753. Total 1943, 100,442; 1944, 11) 
1945, 122,346; 1946,%127,865. 


Trade of Continental United States 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


Value of Exports Value of Imports 
5 F ; 
a : é rom ; 
To Foreign To U. S. From 1 
Shere Countries | Possessions coat Heirs eke Posses 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars D Do 
ODI aie «Finis = 5,083,287,000| 4,838,565,000] 244,722,000 || 4,456,787,000} 4,090,887,000] 364,90 Of 
SNR iste avs <i 4,024,538,000) 3,771,455,000| 253,083,000 f] 3,287.534,000] 2,929,978,000| 357,556 
)\ 07 1,735,236,000] 1,562,951,000} 172,185,000 497, 
BOSSn2.... +.-| 1,802,246,000) 1,626,845,000] 175,401,000 || 1,639,694,000] 1 
i ey Be eee 2,281,695,000| 2,080,990,000} 200,705,000 |} 1,863,045,000| 1 
TOSS ols... 2,462,513,000} 2,226,916,000) 235,597,000 |} 2,258,087,000] 1 
REN Ra ta. Xs 2,666,015,000| 2,391,823,000} 274,192,000 || 2,69 000 
BEC nic falar m0. 3,317,903, 3,004,131, 313,772,000 |} 2,181,571,000 
CEC Sea 3,309,213,000} 3,073,619,000| 335,594,000 || 2,549,199 
ea! oe Ee ee 4,302,018,000] 3,925,653,000| 376,365,000 }] 2,838,221,000 
Ls eee 5,552,732,000] 5,025,691,000} 527,041,000 || 3,621 f 
5) een ee 8,402,720, ,076,572,000} 326,148,000 |] 2,98 
(i el 13,082,053,000]12,733,437,000} 348,616,000 || 3,634, 
Cicies s - « 14,358,434,000}13,985,702,000| 372,732,000 |} 4,178,421,000) 3 287,8 
POR OA es .. 10,101,867,000} 9,591,177,000] 510,690,000 |] 4,394,963,000| 4,084:651,000 310,312% 
EES hy iw «i Sys 10,303,590,0001_ 9,433,678,000] 869,912,000 " 5,270,534,000| 4,861,477,000| 409,05 


The trade of Continental United States is shown in United States dollars without reference tol 
changes in the gold content of the dollar, while the data in the table below represent old gold dow 
The statutory price of gold, $20.67 an ounce, in effect prior to January 31, 1934, was changed on) 


date by Executive order to $35 an ounce. The trade of Continental United States is with fou 
countries, and non-contiguous areas. 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubl 
Source; United States Department of Commerce | 
(in long tons) 


Far Tropical F T i if 
East |America] Africa Total Year Raat Rees Africa Tow 

10,979} 62,891} 20,143] 94,013//1938....... 869,544) 18,987 9 " 
305,106] 30,486; 6,402] 341/994/|1939. | 11°" 974/721| 20/712 14'800 Love 
802}082| 15,781 3,961] 821/914//1940....._: 1,355,310] 23/555) 17,326/ 11396 
782,909] 12,343) 3/072] 7987324||1941_ °° °° 7” 1,491,410] 25/803] 16,941|1 
700,239} 6 1,751|. 708,449|/1942. 2 /° 7: *270,469|  31,774| 29/615] '33 3) 
838,836] 10,522] 2’ 8 1945 seaas *153,327| 39,282| 44'956| 2378 
1,004'253 133 2,921/1,016,509||1944... |||: *122,027| 46:654| 54'818 y 
Brs.038 ee 5,031 872.418 1945. te *170,599| 45,316] 53/606 FS 

PORT cule 1,108,717| 187799! —_7/88211,135'398 Es saat $89,000 is 5,000) 1) 25 Ue 


See he 


: United States—Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Wholesale and Retail Trade in U. S. 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for 1939 3 


by States 


14,202 
. 3,854 


Source: 


sharp increase in sales of retail stores which 
ed the end of the war brought both physical 
ie and the dollar total for 1946 to new highs 
: the fact that many goods were still in 
t supply relative to demand. Sales were $37 
on, more than one-fourth above the previous 
f and three-fourths above the prewar year of 


following factors marked the sales trend in 


e a rising sales trend, shortages of many types 
, rationing and price controls kept sales be- 
the level commensurate with income. (2) The 
ee than normal concentration of buying in non- 
le goods, evident in the war years, con- 
in 1946. The limited supply of dur- 
goods tended to make spending spill over 
> soft goods lines. (3) During the first six 
sales increased about in line with seasonal 
. (4) Following price decontrol, sales rose by 
than seasonal amounts, reflecting the pur- 
of goods at higher prices. Prices. at retail 
rose 17 percent in the second half compared 
3 percent rise in the January-June period. 
‘every dollar spent in retail outlets, 25 cents 
to food stores, 15 to general merchandise 


tning computing machine, developed dur- 
war but rated as a top military secret, 
wn to scientists and industrialists for the 
me by the War Department (Feb. 14, 1946) 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering of 
Iniversity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
Machine, called the electronic numerical 
or and computer—Eniac, for short—was 
d by two Moore School faculty members, 


66.387! 
5|14,508,479! 


W holesale Retail 
Em- Wages in; Sales in E WY 
ployees ear Year Stores ployees ick ian ye 
No. $1,000 $1,000 No. No. $1,000 $1,000 


23,916 


8312 3 79,404 5 
ae 3g Be8 60,052) 633/240 


064,994 
100,233 


1,561,948! 2,624,203155,265,640} 1,770.355 | 4,600,217 4,529,499|42,041,790 


Retail Trade in 1946 


United States Department of Commerce 


stores, 12 to eating and drinking places, 9 to ap- 
parel stores, 7 to automotive stores, 6 to building 
material and hardware stores, and 5 to home fur- 
nishings stores. The remaining major lines of trade 
=, received less than 5 cents of every dollar 
spent. 

With the exception of jewelry stores, durable 
goods stores registered the heaviest 1945-46 gains, 
ranging from over 100 percent for the automotive 
group to about 50 percent for the building materials 
and hardware group. Sales reflected primarily 
supply conditions. Due to the tremendous 
of demand, prices appeared to be no deterrent to 
sales of automobiles, building materials, and home 
furnishings. ; 

Among the nondurable goods groups, general 
merchandise stores and filling stations showed the 
heaviest gains over the previous year—about 25 
percent, while sales of apparel, drug and fo 
stores were each about one-fifth larger. Althou: 
sales of eating and drinking places continued above 
1945. the reestablishment of family units, the in- 
crease in. dining at home, and the decreased mo- 
bility of the population reduced the rate of gain 
in sales of these stores to the smallest in six 


years. 

Inventories at retail stores rose steadily through- 
out the year. By December 1946 they were 50 per- 
cent above the previous year-end. 


Electronic Speed Computer 


Dr. John W. Mauchly and J. Presper Eckert Jr., 
under a $400,000 grant by the Army. 

In a Single second, the machine can take 360 
numbers, each with 10 digits, and multiply them 
together, delivering the answer on a punched card. 
It divides and also extracts square roots with the 
same ease. it can solve in two hours a complex 
problem which it would take 100 trained mathe- 
maticians a full year to solve. 


See aes 7 5 +tyon > A oe _ 


442 Steamships and Motorships; Railways 


Steamships and Motorships, Over 15,000 Gross Tonna 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 1947- 48 Edition { 
(Note—The length is from the stem to the forepart of the rudder post.) 


Reg. 


Name Ton. |L’sth|Bdth|Dpth Name [fon ILreeh Bdt! 
Ft. In, |Ft.In.|Ft.In: i Ft.Tn, 
Queen Elizabeth, Br... . ./83, 673/987 4)118 6| 6S 4)|Monticello, U.S......... 19,361 684 3 
Queen Mary, Br......... 812351975 2/118 6| 68 5||Tonan Maru, No. 3, Jap..|19,210/534 8 
Tapente: Hr: C1)... 2. Sais 49,746|890 2/102 1| 48 0||Arundel Castle, Br....... 19,118|661 3 
Conte di Savoia, It......|48,502/814 6) 96 1| 32 4||Empire Fowey, Br....... 19,047|604 7 
Aquitania, Br........... 44,786,868 7| 97 0| 49 7||Conte Verde, It......... 18,765|570 2 
il de France, Fr......... '43,450|763 4; 91 9} 55 8||De Grasse, Fr........... 18,435|552 1 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Holl. .|36,287|713 7| 88 3| 5U 0||*Gripsholm, Swed....... 18,134|/553 0 
Mauretania, Br.......... 35,677|739 4) 89 4) 51.7||Lurline, U.S..........-. 18,163/604 0 
Basteur, BY 3 icy) =. «paysiniens 29,253/670 7| 88 0| 52 6||Mariposa, U. S....:..... 18,152)604 0 
#Georgic, Brij hin. ek: 27,268)682 8] 82 4) 48 6||Monterey, U.S.......... 18,017/604 0 
*Dominion Monarch, Br..!27,155/657 6| 84 8; 44 4||*Reina del Pacifico, Br. ..|17,702/551 3 
*Capetown Castle, Br....|27,000|702 9) 82 5) 42 0/||*Nissin Maru No. 2, Jap.|17,579/537 0 0 
*Brifgnnie; (Bros ac st. «' 26,943/683 6) 82 4| 48 6)|*Kyokuyo Maru, Jap. .. .|17,549)537 0 Ol" 
America, UG... 1; 26,314/663 6| 93 5) 30 4||\Kamakura Maru, Jap... .|17,526/560 0 oi 
gira press ies Scotland, Br. .|26,032/644.0) 83 8, 44 5)||*Thorshavet, Nor........ 4 3t4 
TNT OB yy EST 110 aliy e aze ine, Ao + + 25,689|643 3) 83 5] 43 6||*Aorangi, Br............ 1 2 
Peres Gastieé, PS) eae eae 25,567|696 0! 82 5) 41 4||*Durban Castle, Br...... 7 4 
*Stirling Castle, Br....... 25,550\696 0} 82 5) 41 4\|*Warwick Gestios® Breen sht 7 444 
LAS (7:5 SUE 9 pe 24,469|631 4| 79 8| 24 4|/|Empire Doon, Pere 0 4 
lyases) U82..2).2u. . ..|24,000|528 5) 80 9; 43 7||Matsonia, U. 0 24 
George Washington 23,788/699 1} 78.2) 50 1||*Felix ye Fr 1 36 
Stratheden, Br. 23,722/639 5| 82 2} 33 6||Nea Hellas, Br 3 38 
Strathmore, Br 23/428/640 3| 82 2| 33 7||*Tatuta Maru, Ja 0 is 
Orion, bie 23,696|/649 3) 82 2| 33 7||*Asama Maru, Jap...... 0 On 
Reachincton: U: .|22,846/668 4) 86 3) 33 3)|*Nissin Maru, Jap....... 0 00 
Queen of Bermuda, Br.. .|22,575|553 4| 76 7) 39 O}|Ramchi, Br............. 5 3a 
Monarch of Bermuda, Br.|22,424/553 2| 76 7} 39 0|}|*Rangitata, Br..... Son 0 2a 
Strathnaver, Br:........ 22,283|638 7} 80 2| 33 1]|*Rangitiki, Br........... 0 219 
Strathaird, Br........... 22,281/638 7) 80 2) 33 1||Rimutaka, Br........... 6 0 
Alcantara, Br. :... 2... 22/209|640 5| 78-5} 40 5||*John Ericsson, U.S 9 OW 
dmundB. Alexander, U.S./21,329/668 8] 74 3) 47 8|/Orbita, Br.............. 16, 3 313 
PAsauriag Br.) ih. isles 22'445|640 5} 78 5| 40 5/|*SirJamesClark Ross, Nor.|/16,370|537 9 3 
Empire Victory, Br...... 21,846/608 2) 80 2| 49 1/|Cameronia, Br........... {16,297|552 4 Aid 
Empress of Australia, Br. |21.833'589 9| 75 2| 41 5||Westernland, Br......... 16,289'575 3 84 
Edm. B. Alexander, U. S./21,329 668 8] 74 3) 47 8/|Santa Cruz, Port. (3)... . 16,111!600 0 3 
*Willem Ruys, Holl...... 21,000 530 1} 82 0} 54 9||Panamanian, Pan........ 115,903/600 0 33 
Mooltan, Br... ... es. 20,952'600 8| 73 4} 48 6||*La Marseillaise, Fr...... 17,260|565 9 4 
WADI a BR lk eek es 20,914/600 8} 73 4| 48 6||Canton, Br............. 15,784/541 g 313 
Argentina, U: S.....2... 20,614/586 4| 80 3) 20 5}/Balaena, Br............. 15,760/539 4 
185 WA) 1 O75 Se 20,614/586 4) 80 3) 20 5|/Corinthic, Br............ 15,264/538 0 2\2 
Mrighay, Wes... eni.. 3'574 4! 80 3) 20 5)|Almanzora, Br.......... 15,551|570 0 3 
#ranconia, Br...........- 20,175|601 3) 73 7| 40 6//Orduna, Br............. 15,507/550 3 3 
Duchess of Bedford, Br.. .|20,123|581. 9} 75 2) 41 7||/Veendam, Holl.......... 15,652/550 2 3 
*Carnaryon Castle, Br.../20,122/661 1) 73 5| 41 7/|Pres. Cleveland, U.S....|15,450/573 0 5/5 
2} 75 3} 33 1/|Pres. Wilson, U. S........ 15,450|573 0 iD 
0} 75 2) 32 9||Volendam, ee hay eae 15,434/550 2 3 
9| 75 2| 41. 7||Chitral, Br.. ...-|15,3461526 3 3 
9| 83 5] 32 4/|Athenic, Br... 15,300|536 3 3 
6| 75 5] 37 5||*Svealand, Swed 15,300|561 3) 72 2 
7| 73 8) 40 7||Berlin, U.S.S.R. 15,286|549 3 2 
1} 79 8| 29 5||/Athos II, Fr 15,276|543 9 
5| 73 7) 40 7|)Atlantis, Br. -|15,135|570 3 } 
Albarea, Br: Set See ta 15,130|550 7 
clin S 6) | 19,429/586 2] 74 8| 36 1||Southern Harvester, Br.. .|15,088|539 7 
Tonan Marcu No. 2, Jap. !19,425|534 8| 74 0| 56 8|l*Dunnottar Castle, Br. 15,007|540 0 


on (1) Former Europa, Ger. (2) Former Duchess of ichmiond: Br. (3) Former Pre 


Johnson 
: Railways of the World 
Official Reports of the Several Countries 


* Source: 


e = 2 
a) s <1 9% 
i) eau 6 o 4 <0. 
Country § eye Country . Bak es 
a Hor S Ron $c 
ges |ies = | Zea] as 
ry moe <8o| £8 
Argentina §3,083 || India... 2... 22 41,076 
Australia* 2,880 
Belgium............j1938} 3,007} 194,800) 69,446||Italy*....... 10,173 03,046 
Brazil... = ae 10,784)1,058,631 
Bulgaria*. 2 " Caan 1,486 ,356] | 
anada........ -|1937| 42,702) 22,039] 82,220||New Zealand*:..... 3,319] 23,266 
CNG sick +0, »,° ae 5 ar Sic 2,334 21,606) 13 
es vie 2| 268,738] 79,919||Poland.:.......0.... iz 440 ts ee 8 
_Denmark*......,... 1939} 1,486] 52,014) 4,642||Rumania...... #6 AE 
Pocus oes 1 3 7 | 15,070|| Russia... tenes 83, 163)1, ian’ 00 
Seapets se .|1937] 26,528] 627,473 |272,090||Sweden........ ile lave 10,373] 81,729 
hn ae a ri Switzerland*. . é 8} 1,853 
_ Great Britain SORES 37 4 |355,832||U. of South Africa*.; 1938] 13,263 
Greece ...... yea ead UR) 1,799 29 United States.......|1938 236,842 
Wolinnd........:..... : Yugoslavia...,.....|1936| 5,825 
PRUDEALY cn ee es cs 92,846 | 24 ,710 


tImcludes Austria and Sudetenland. *State operated railways ‘only. 
Note: Mileage figure for the United States represents total miles owned. 


World Facts on Railways 


Source: The Railway Gazette, London, aaa 

_ Longest tunnel: Simplon, length 12’ miles 560] which is dead straight for 328 miles acer 
pease. Swiss Federal and Italian State Ry., Switzer- | Nullarbor Plain, but not dead-level. Next, 

ed on ee Longest station platform: Sonepur, | comes the Junin and Machenna stretch 

W.R., India, 2,415 feet. Highest altitude on | Buenos Aires & Pacific Ry. of Argentina, w! 

wenplans railways: Height above datum, 15,817 feet, | dead straight for 205 miles and level : 

location of summit, Montt, Antofagasta (Chile) & longest stretch of line without a curve in 

Bolivia Ry. The longest stretch of straight railway | is the 79 miles on the Seaboard Airline 
belongs to the Transcontinental Railway, Australia, ° between Wilmington and Hamlet. N.C 


1929 1930} ~~ 
4 an 


United States—Railway Statistics ‘443 
American Railway Statistics 


Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 


He ma | Loco- | Freight 
age les |mo’es}| Cars P 
Owned} Built jin Ser.| in ‘Ser. Serv. Wattiod Cad 


Miles | No. |. 
12 


Railway 
Em- Employees’ 
Carried ployees ages 


Tons No. 
22,462,572} 990,83 


oo 


IAAI 
+ 29.09 C2 
Aw nwo 
rot 
SS 
eo 


"(227:335 


ae 46 5 
226,696. 40| 46,253) 


Railway Passenger and Freight Data 


Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 
Miles /|Rev.} Ave. { Frt. Miles Miles Casualties 


Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Jo’r. | Rey.| Traveled | Traveled 
Revenue Revenue b 


y Pas.| per jaton) by Pass. |by Freight 
Passeng’s|Mile| Pas. |Mile| Trains Trains /|Kill’d| Inj. 
Thousands F i Miles Miles 
16,368,043) 2.02) 37.64) 1.01|380,434,894]3 
18,068,635) 1. 5 4 
18,509,497} 1. i : § 

2 459,781) 1. 45.60} 0.98/409,071,812 
24,695,214] 1. Al -94/420,818,671 
21,656,918} 1. a 

22,712,941 


23,815,598 

29, 406,250| 1. i i »435,236|577,144.176 
-026,415,$ 53,747,029) 1.92 x -94/431,000,999 676,246,978 
Pe : 87,924,994) 1. i -94/466,749,000/710,497,000} 4,942 
61 


95,622,501! 1. u 0.96|479,457,000|708,241,000 
91,826,353) 1.87)102, -971484,444,000|661,341,000 


Grade Crossing Accidents on Railways 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 


2,028|1,011 1,517| 1,398] 1,808] 1,931/1,970|1,732/1,840) 1,903 


Jured 6,804, 5,517 =| 4,018}3,999)4,632) 4,885 |4,616|4,217|4,216) 4,446 


fai. |9,280 peatihee 


Year 


5,514 5,208 15,854 16,338 6,716 !7,011|5,535!5,39716,440/6,816 |6,58615,949!16,056/6,349 


Railway Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission & 
Total Net Railway Ratio t 
Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Exp.to 
Revenues Expenses Accruals ncome Income | Declared |Oper. Rev. 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

3, 138,185,942) 2,285,217,647 477,326,360 

3,316,860, 991|2,479,997,003 6. 

8,499, 125,784|2,630, 177,160 

4,108,658,070/2,973,366,047| 324,858,054 1,590, 
382/3,165,154,017 


1358, 885} 231,732,609 
331,013,074 351,023) 227,569,358 
346,235,674 
361,616,822 
402,953,404 


4,226,325,38 


Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Capital 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


1 tment } Common | Preferred Funded | Tot. Railway Ne Amount oi 
ay Road aie Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pay. 
Equipment | Outstand. | Outstand. Outstand. Outstand. tion Dividends 


BoD PRET STENE 


Re 


Dollars 


7 4 
"302|7,992,835,168|2,035,453,938|13,974,262,761|2 55 5,886,587 
eae 8'063,946,728|2,050, 126, 368| 14, ; 18/319/002,5 


40,091|1,958,805,467/12,901, 
42,000,000/1,936,000, 371,000,000) 22,149, 
.790,000,000]2,023,000,000)11,880,000,00 
1743,000,00012,004,000,000(11,144,000,00 


a, Abe, Were 


a ees 1 . ee eae, oe a ae 
aa cepted sal f 2 iy 


United States—Automobile Production 


Automobile Production in the United States 5 | 
Source; Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale , 


Passenger Cars Motor Trucks Total 


Number Value Numbert Valuet Number Valu 
4,192 SO a cise ce ob sirilitte wtareie nie apede Pike 4,192 $4,899 6 
24,250 38,670,000 750 $1,330,000 25,000 40 
181,000 215,340,000 6,000 9,660,000 187,000 225,000.15 
» 895,930 575,978,000 74,000 125,800,000 969,930 701,778.38 
105,560 1,809,170,963 321,789 423,249,410 2,227,34 2,232 ,429,/ 
ee 1,494,513,991 269,991 226,049,658 2, # 1,720, 
2,196,272,116 409,295 308,537,929 4,034,012 2,504,810, 
5,881 1,970,096,559 416,659 318,580,580 3, 540 2,2 


3,987 2,640, 519 516,947 452,123,435 4,300,934 3,092, 
936,533 2,164,670,891 64 420,130,624 3,401,3 2,5: 

3,815,417 2,576,489,623 543,342 437,132,258 4,358,75: 3,013, 
87,400 2,847,118,562 771,020 566,029,634 5,358,420 3,413,148 
2,784,745 1,645,398, 523 571,241 389,436,690 3,355,986 2,034,835 
1,973,090 1,111,273,774 416,648 262,417,542 2,389,738 1,373,691, 
1,135,491 618,291,168 235,187 136,193,336 1,370,678 754,434,4) 
niekecens 1,573,512 762,736,512 346,545 186,069,314 1,920,057 948,805, 5} 
re ahs je 2,177,919 1,147,116,195 575,192 320,142,667 2,753,111 1,467,259 
52,244 1,709,425,904 694,690 379,407,751 3,946,934 2,088,833, 

Sieisieve 3,669,528 2,015,646,217 784,587 462,820,474 4,454,115 2,478, 
3,915,889 2,304,349,252 893,085 542,921,096 4,808,974 2,847,270, 
2,000,985 1,269,765,050 1 339,226,639 2,489,085 1,608, i 
...| 2,866,796 1,816,434,914 710,496 502,421,776 3,577,292 2,318,856, 3 
3,717,385 2,441, 000 754,901 577,012,000 4,472,286 3,018 5 
3,779,682 2,673,957,000 1,060,820 {|1,087,592,000 4,840,502 3,761 2 
22,862 174,083,000 818,662 |1,436,162,000 1,041,524 1,610 a 

139 109,000 699,689 |1,453,467,000 699,828 1,453 | 

610 476,000 737,524 |1,712,356,000 738,134 1,712,832, ¢ 
69,532 60,603,000 655,683 |1,219,957,000 725,215 1,280,560,) 
2,148,677 2,124,923,000 940,830 11,090,885,000 3,089,507 3,215,808, # 


icles included during war years. 


Table above includes sales of military vehicles. See following table for number and yali 
military vehicles factory sales for 1940 and later years. 


Prior to 1940 station wagons and other vehicles built on passenger car chassis are included: 
Motor trucks. In 1940 and later years such vehicles built on passenger car chassis are inc 
with passenger cars. 


_ 1A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without bodies; hence, the : 
of bodies for these chassis not included. 


tActual values of passenger car factory sales for 1943 and 1944 are not available. Value fi 
shown are approximations based on the average value per unit in 1942. While productici 
passenger cars ended in February, 1942, some vehicles remained in factory stocks to be sold 
rationing orders in 1943 and 44. 


1947 MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES 


Passen-| Motor | Motor | 
gercars| trucks | coaches 


246,605 


Passen-| Motor | Motor 
gercars| trucks | coaches} Té 


a 279,631| 97,8141 1,806] 32 
eth 261,158] 86/509] 1,757| 34 


Yotal 


423,399|| Total 8 
382,640 months. . |2,262,180 
91,810 400,562 


Factory sales to foreign countries in 1947 (8 months’ — : 
W71,927; ‘motor coaches’ 1,415 ( onths’ total)—Passenger cars, 174,378; motor ti 


802,641 12,691 Pe 


Military Truck Factory Sales, 1939 to 1946 


Source: War Production Board; Civilian Production Administration 


Number Value Year Number Value - 
10,208 $8,088,000 19 


45 RON ERTL ; ry 
ial | RSRGHE [ities aa | Hanis 
633.677 1,221,286 ,000\. 1hl946. sue ae rey tes eC) ee | 


sae eee ir aiiegs (hay? ’ ee 
5 


Data in table above is included in totals cn automobile production table. Th 
production data shown in the following respects: 1. There is a lag Reiveen oreeist aml 
Sales; 2. The data above includes direct and lend-lease sales to foreign governments where 
Ee pgeotien oa cpg te aati to foreign governments only when sold under lend-lease; 3. The fais 
pis foe €s certain types of vehicles not included in the production totals, e. g., half-} 


*From September 1, 1939 only. 


Military Truck Production 1936 to 1946 _ 


Source: War Production Board; Civilian Production Administration 


Year Number Year Number Year 

Ca arse Deb e W04d eis oc ae 

MORPNct tinny. MOS MW LO4S cote tes cue B73, 184 Pipe ye 
BGG RRR TS (98 fae: ieee Dizdea 1948) ccs. ae 672/614 Total* 

WORDM YS, foc oe, BABS cl TOAE Ue cl Sales 624,669" 2 [lic grams oe ae 
19400... Monee DEAS UITO4G ton. ae "935 


(See note to table above) 
*Total from January 1, 1939 is 2,606,875. 


/ 


it lio RMU NS cia eV. aia 1 
Vital Statistics—Births and Deaths 445 
Births and Deaths with athe in the United States . 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U.S. P. H. S. 
Year Births Deaths 
Males Females Totals Males , Females Totals 
Number , Rate u 
775.322 733,552 | 1,508,874 | 23.7 586,136 | 531,934 eo Bee 
966,973 1, 1.878,880 21:3 641,397 550,412 | 1,191,809 11.7 
1,071,982 | 2,203,958 18.9 726,680 600,560 | 1,327,240 | 11.3 
4 1,028,3 6 2,112,760 18.0 717,630 589,643 | 1,307,273 11.1 
1,010,157 | 2,074,042 17.4 704,506 588,763 | 1,293,269 10.9 
1,012,361 | 2,081,232 16.6 604,794 | 1,342,106 10.7 
1,054,933 | 2,167,636 17.2 624,308 | 1,396,903 11.1 
Ra” NCS > 5 1,049,616 | 2,155,105 16.9 21,432 | 1,392,752 10.9 
EE ere 1,045,325 | 2,144.7 16.7 657,789 | 1,479,228 il.6 
1,072,696 | 2,203,337 17.1 641,593 | 1,450,427 11.3 
1,114,421 | 2,286,962 17.6 616,489 | 1,381,391 10.% 
1,102,988 } 2,265,558 17.3 619,020 | 1,387,897 10.6 
1,148,715 | 2,360, 17.9 626,266 | 1,417,269 10.7 
1,223,693 | 2,513,427 18.9 612,609 | 1,397,642 10.5 
1,364,631 | 2,808,996 20.9 604.733 | 1,385,187 10.4 
1,427,901 | 2,934,860 21.5 642,959 | 1,459,544 10.9 
. ‘ . Z 2,794,800 20.2 621,477 ls 10.6 © 
1,404,587 2, 735, 456 19.6 613,656 10.6 


e mortality = for infants under one month per 1,000 live births in 1944 was 24. iH the rates 
ler years were: 1915, 44.4; 1920, 41.5; 1925, 37.8; 1930, 35.7; 1935, 32.4; and 1940, 28.8 

itimate live births—(1940) 77, 558: (1941) 83,067; (1942) 83,459; (1943) 82,586; (1944) 87,001. 

hs (1941) 75,133; (1942) 79,174; (1943) 78,485; '(1944) 75,495: (1945) 65,513. Maternal deaths 

41) 7,956; (1942) 7,267: (1943) 7,197; (1944) 6,369; (1945) 5,668. Infant deaths (1941) 113,949; 
113, 492; (1943) 118, 4a4; (1944) 11i, 327; (1945) 104, 684. Births in 1945, white totaled 2,395, ‘563; 
324,264; other races, 15,629, including Indian, 10,172, Japanese, 2,936, Chinese, 1,382. 
s in 1945, white totaled 1, 233,889; Negro, 160, 733; other races, 7, 097. 
> most prolific ages for mothers in 1945 were 20 to 24 years (796,849) and 25 to 29 years (755,365); 
others, 50 to 54 years, gave birth to children. 
ernal and infant death rates in 1945 were the lowest on record. 


Births and Deaths by States, 1945 


place of residence. Exclusive of stillbirths and of deaths among the armed forces overseas. 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U. S. P. H. S. 


state of State of State of 
> ence | Births | Deaths Occurrence | Births |Deaths || Occurrence | Births | Deaths 
70,321 25,513/| Maine. . 16,687 9,985}|Oklahoma....| 43,165) 18,921 
- SAR 13,348 °091||Maryland.. 42,791 22,584//Oregon....... 140) 13,022 
39,628 14,703 | Massachusetts. 77,064 51,133]|/Pennsylvania..| 173,799} 109,193 
184,380 92,569||Michigan. .... 112,655 53,966]| Rhode Island. . 13,635 7,985 
eee 23,511 12,389)|| Minnesota... . 54,656, 26,763/|S. Carolina.... 49,431 16, 
33,765 18,833} | Mississippi .263 i 5, 
etih .98 3,274’ | Missouri. 65,659 
16,141 8,432); Montana. 10,601 
47,791 22,776) Nebraska. . 24,128 
74,852 28,559|| Nevada. 2,851 
11,501 90.114 a Hampshire. ee | one 
138,705 0, ew Jersey 4 ingto , 
68,444 39,586) |New Mexico. . 15,306 ,520!;W. Virginia... 39,039 16,630 
44,934 25,876||New York 234,754) 153,654)|/Wisconsin..... 61,437 32,066 
Ts 2h. 33,624 18,507||N. Carolina re eet Wyoming..... 5, 481 2,234 
»892 27,590||N. Dakota =e 
$0 338 22,125 (Ohio Bale Pee ce 132,496! 78,835|| Total...... 2,735,456|1,401,719 


iby 
2: other, 1,139. 


er, 394. 


specified race—White, 2,395,563; Negro, 324,264; Indian; 


10,172; Japanese, 2,936; Chinese 


by. specified race—White, 1,233,889; Negro, 1609733; Indian, 4,415; Chinese, 1,317; Japanese, 


Birth Rates in United States by States 


Source: National Office 


(per 1,000 


estimated population) 
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) to 1945—Based on the population including 


WwOoNw rato 


New Jersey 
New Mexico.... 


North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 


1||South Carolina. . 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee 2: 


16.8) 20.9 
19.2) 
16.9 
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18.8 
17.6 
16.1 
27.6 
15.9 
23.8) 
21.4 
18.2 
20.2 
17.3 
17.7 
16.3 
24.8 
19.6 
20.4 
21.3 
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446 | "Vital Statisties—Deaths 
Death and Rates by Chief Causes, 1945 — 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U.S. P. H. S.; rates are per 100,000 estimated pop 1 
excluding nied: forces overseas. a 


| Cause Number, Rate Cause. Number 
EINES ce Ar Coe 52,916} 40.1|| of the {mtestines............... 11,4654 

3 ie ie : : ay itesnie eee * 14,062 10.7 || Hernia and intestinal obstruction. . 11,62 
Influenza, grippe........\...+.-- 10,190 7:7 || Cirrhosis of the liver ;....,.....- 1 
Cancer eee other tumors......... 188,586] - 139.4 || Nephritis: a. 2.6 oss Ae + oe ore 
Rheumatic diseases ..........--. 44,942 34.1}| Congenital malformations. ....... 
Diabetes mellitus...:............ 35,160 26.6|| Diseases peculiar to the first 
Diseases of the blood............ 10,949 8.3 year of life. 
Chronic poisoning and intoxication 2,416 1.8|| Premature birth 
Diseases of the nervous system Injury at birth 

sense organs 145,064} 109.9]| Senility..... 
Cerebral hemorrhage, &: Seca: Suicide...... ites ae 

birth injuries ..| 113,729) 86.2}! Homicide, ....../.... tidak «ier 
Diseases of heart, all forms. ..| 424,328) 321.5]| Accidental deaths. .............. 
Chronic affections of the valve Motor vehicle accidents.......... 

and endocardium.........,... 38,880 29.5|| Air transport accidents........... 
Diseases of myocardium.......... 216.511] 164.1|| Conflagration................... 
Diseases of the coronary arteries Accidental burns except con- 

and angina pictoria............ 131,437 99.6 fkersiionie’ bs. Ar ee ciere 
IArtarioodreronis 2 be init ote Renee 25,968 19.7|| Accidental drowning............. 
Pneumonia, allforms............ 58,196 44.1|| Accidental injury by fall or 
Bronchopneumonia, including erushing - 352, .|...:. Speer pis eae Sh 

capillary bronchitis............ 28,794 21.8 || Accidents, all others............. 
Lobar pneumonia............... 23/299). 17.7|| Ill-defined and unknown causes. . 18, 166|5 
Diarrhea, enteritis and ulceration All CAWRER... .. ct see ae cienne 1,401,719 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS, BY YEARS AND TYPES 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U. S. P. H. S. 


Motor Burns Drown- Rail- Fire- 
Year Total Vehicle | Falls Deaths ing road arms 


BOTS So's: 85,100 10,700 | 16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 
400 0 05 7,000 


84, 18,400 | 16,80 9,550 , 8,100 2,950 
95,000 28,0 600 9,000 8,750 7,150 3.009 
90,932 31,363 | 21,746 5,820 7,465 3,973 3,026 
93,805 32,582 | 25,454 5,495 7,347 3,379 2,696 
92,623 32,386 | 22,878 4,831 5,450 3,394 2,582 
96,885 é 22,752 5,270 5,308 3,20C 2,390 
101,513 39,969 | 22,235 4,964 ,041 3,550 2,414 
95,889 28,309 2,224 5,159 5,805 3,700 2,741 
9,038 23,823 | 24,179 5,951 6,095 1783 2,318 


612 4 1 
95,918 28,076 | 23,333 5,105 5,676 3,320 2,454 


Motor vehicle deaths include collisions with trains and streetcars. Burns exclude conflagz| 
Railroad deaths exclude collisions with motor vehicles. Poisons exclude poisoning by venomous arm 


DEATHS IN U. S. FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U.S. P. H. S. (Rates are per 100,000 populati@ns 


Year |Deaths; Rate Year |Deaths; Rate Year ;|Deaths; Rate Year |Deaths 
TOILE). 2.2, 


1924... || 15.529 
' ~ Auto-train deaths—(1933) L437; (1934) 157: (1935) is 7; (1936 1,697: 1937 

a UD ie UR Pe UN Ae ga a 

= car fatalities— 253; (1936) 269: (1 : Py 

160; | (940) 132; (1941) 118: 961942) 124; (1943) "171; (1944) (Gass) 388: aes) sis isa oe 


16 
otorcycle deaths—(1933) 2: (1934) 332:@(193§) 346; (1936 62; 
(agaen 417; “(i941) 499; fig43) et (1943) i (1944) 363° (logs) 99 ass ede! ARSE O60; casa 


DEATH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U. S. P. H. 


| 


- (per 1,000 estimated population) : | 
1940 )1941 )1942 )1943 )1944) 1945), 1940 | 1941 1944 
— — — Regis. Area 
Regis. Area |10.7 | 10.5 | 10.4 | 10.9 | 10.6 | 10.6 0.7 | 10.5 10.6 |, 
./10.4 {10.0 | 8.9 | 9.1 | 9.3 | 9.1 ||Nebraska....] 9.7 | 9.6 ; . 
{11.1 10:7 10:2.) 8.4 | 9:7 | 9:7 *§ la2:9 11270 ins 10:3 | 
8.8 | 8.3 | 8.0) 8.3 | 8.2] 8.3 6 [12.4 |11.7 113.6 |13.5 
11.5 {11.2 |11-0 10.5 {10.4 |10.5 -0 |10.9 |10.9 |11.9 |11.5 
10.9 10:7 |11.3 |11.0 |10.7 |11.1 -3 |10.5 | 9.8 |10.3 |10.3 
10.5 [10.5 10.3 |11.2 |10.7 |10.5 vee {1L.1 [17.1 11176 |12°6 |12,1 
12.3 |11.9 |11.9 |12.4 |11-8 |11.4 ||N. Carolina’ :| 8.9 | 8'8 | 812 | 8.2 | 8'3 
11.8 10.6 | 9,7 | 9.9 | 8.8 | 9.0 ||North Dakota] 8.2] 8.5 | 8.2 | 9.5 | 9.7 
{11-3 19.8 9 9-9 9-9 9.3 Ohio 1,4 }11.3 |11.2612/0 |11.7 
.|10: '. ; j ‘ ; -|.9.0 | 8.9 | 8.7] 9. | 
[9.3 | 8.7] 9.71 9.5 | 818 | 9.2 11.1 10.9 |11.7 We 18:8 
-/11.3.]10.9 ]11.0 |12:0 ]11.4 |11.7 11.3 ]11.0 |11.3 |12.2 |11'9 
(1258 11.5 |11.3 |12.1 |11.5 |11/5 11.2 |10.9 |11.0 |11.9 |10.8 
10.4 |10-3 |10.3/|11.3 |11.5 |11.5 0.6 |10.4 | 9.1 | 9:5 | 9.4) 
10,4 |10.4 |10.4 |10.7 |10.4 |10:6 8.9 | 9.2 | 9:3 | 9.8 10-1 
Kentucky... ./10.5 |10-8 |10.1 |10.6 |10.8 |10.7 0.0/9.7 | 912] 9.41] 9:7 
Louisiana... .|10:8 | 9.7 | 9:0 | 9.4 | 9.3 | 9/0 9.8 j89:2 | 8:8] 8.9] 899 
12.5 |12.5 |12.6 |13°3 |13.0 [12.7 8.8] 8.1] 84] 8.0] 82 
)12.1 |11.6 ]11.1 |11.5 |10.6 110.6 13.0 |12.3 |12.4 |14:0 |13.7. 
3}11.8 |11.6 |11:7 |12.8 |12.4 |12°2 1.1 |10.9 | 9:7] 9.4 | 9:0. 
.| 9.9 | 9.8 | 9.6 110.5 |10:0 | 9:9 11.5 |10°7 |109 |11.1 |10. 
-|.9-4 9.5| 9.7 |10.5 |10.5 |10.7 9.3] 9.4] 912]9 81] 9: 
fig ARS Lat Sf g ER [8 [vpn 0? | 88 | 82 fags hg 
.10.3 110.4 110.7 111.6 112.2 {117.8 ; F ua nee 


1940 to 1o45—Based on the population, excluding the armed forces overseas. 
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Vital Statistics—Motor Vehicle Deaths 447 


: gures include only accidents occurring in traffic. Not all 


I; but almost all are comparable in 1946 provisional figures. 


Motor Vehicle Tot 
Teatiir Deathe otal Motor Vehicle Deaths 


)U. S. Census Bureau 


State Traffic State Registr ic 
States Authorities of Vital Statistics Wee ee 
e (Place of Accident) (Place of Death) 1945 1944 
1946 1945 1946 1945 Number} Rate* Number 
; es 
Me ees her sts Se 726 592 749 537 618 22.0 : 
i teaMhte ae weak. st 5 236 283 Rice 295. 219 34.7 i99 
oS ie eae 393 273 254 271 15.2 263 
3,664 3,542 3,650f 3,619 3,548 40.2 2,613 1 * 
337 276 381 277 310 27.7 22 
ee ae 244 250 257 261 275 15.4 232 
80 72 83 67 61 21.3 60 
_63 76 88 99 106 11.3 90 
736 633 766 668 610 25.6 563 
814 676 796 630 713 22:3 673 
208 186 199 182 163 32.6 124 
1,862 1,587 1,669 1,439 1,540 19.9 1,355 
i 995 3860 027 859 859 25.0 774 
523 366 575 419 419 18.5 355 
448 302 449 329 324 18.6 312 
714 575 731 585 592 23.0 526 
i Lee, pig ee 496 446 426 17.3 434 
189 163 203 162 156 19.8 130 
417 432 424 427 407 19.1 382 
aloe 533 486 588 521 13.4 536 
eee 1,464 1,142 1,468 1,167 1,218 22.3 1,087 
j 334 447 554 473 480 19.2 392 
1 498 322 506 368 352 16.9 338 
RE cw eis yo he $54 67 774 685 702 19.7 597 
Reg tice eee 162 113 172 121 118 25.8 106 
bert § 3), 268 209 269 236 220 18.4 VET 
as Rae 96 71 103 83 58* 36.3 35 
| 1i1 72 110 7d 7 15.7 63 
ous. Se 712 630 739 671 662 15.8 625 
SONS Se oe | 260 198 265 199 153 28.6 32 
ts =k 1,964 1,724 2.029 1,727 1,802 14.3 1,631. 
hh Carolina. .... 1,028 732 1,127 734 21.9 694. 
h Dakota... ; 137 7 152 82 98 18.8° 29] aspen 
ee La a 1,823 1,545 1,543 22.4 1,380, 
ws 501 404 517 431 3 21.8 380 
i 480 352 439 309 350 29.0 253 
ass 54 ; 1,698 1,380 1,900+ 1,580t 1,613 17.5 1,427 
eA Ives 3 | 83 6 87 95 12.5 IZHict 
| 650 450 643 483 491 25.8 446 
bras. Ts 163 6 177 112 105 18.9 167.3 
ns ee oer ee 700 547 678 560 559 19.4 466 
ee Sree ee 1,959 1,517 1,968 1,517 1,524 22.5 1,405 — 
oe): 199 Sp Sie ape RE 18 178 28.8 131 
87 62 89 55 63 20.3 34 
850 645 811 647 639 20.7 557 
7 580 635 580 579 27.7 425 ~ 
365 307 378 324 320 18.6 271 
719 631 735 624 637 21.6 550- 
148 72 147 71 58 23.5 57 
Fag ME gs hI, CAC ae a 33,790 28,076 28,076 21.3 24,282 


lation. : . ¥ 
Baie are not sums of state figures, except National Office of Vital Statistics, 1944 and 1945. — 
stimate, based on incomplete information. L : ure 
ote: Traffic authorities Generally collect reports of non-fatal injury accidents and, in most cases — 
operty damage accidents. Comparisons from state to state lack validity, however, because wor: 
variation in completeness of a National ratios commonly used are: 35 injuries and 150 ~ 
idents for each death. . ‘ ce 
the “33,100 motor vehicle deaths in 1946—deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 11,800; other ~ 
0 vehicles, 9,500; railroad trains, 1,730; street cars, 140, bicycles, 550; animal drawn vehicles 
“animal, 130; fixed objects, 1,000; non-collision accidents, 8,850. ee 
Approximate total of non-fatal injuries. 1,200,000. ) 


AGE OF DRIVERS INVOLVED IN MOTOR YEHICLE TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS, 1946 
: Source—Reports of state traffic authorities. 


In Fatal Accidents ; ia ae > 
5 All 
1946 (29 States) Changes Acel a ents 3 
P 1941-46 » 1945-46 y sta Eas 
ea (18 States) | (26 States) ae 
00 —18 +31% 100% 
Ss OG Te ee 40 1 ress — 8% —13 4 2 : 
Se. caleeveye = , rs — 38 +55 7 Aaa 
Rohete sponse . 3, 19 —~10 +83 16 , : 
BASS + fa osuale 49 ay +27 F 52 
el: ett Ae 0 15 —27 +13 18 


0 rivers were involved in fatal accidents and 1,000,000 in all 

S ors made up 6 per pore 9 per cent, respectively, of all drivers Inve in see 
: imated that the fatal accident mileage rates of male and female drivers would be equal, men 
fe five or six times the mileage of women. . Re 


In 1946, 2,200 w 


'. Pennsylvania... 
(6) 


448 Vital Statistics Hospitalization Plan; Registered Hospital | 


Saal epis 


Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 
ENROLLMENT, BENEFITS, FINANCES x 


Source: Richard M. Jones, Director, Blue Cross Commission of the American Hospital A: 


ssocit 
enrollment as of July 1, 1947 | 


il- : Enroll- 
ene State Plans} ment Plans 


hio 


\lKentucky...... Puerto Rico... 


Tennessee =... 


Michigan...... 
New Jersey. ... 


Canadian 
Minnesota. . 
Calif. & Nev... 
Connecticut... . 
Wisconsin 
Maryland.. 
North Carol 
Rhode Island 
Towa & 8. D 


Manitoba... ... 
‘/ Brit. Columbia. 
46 states, Dist. 


of Col., Puerto 
Rico and seven 


324'000||Montana...... 
308,108!!North Dakota.. 
279,484||Arizona....... 


FEE EN ete Dt at AD tk te 


GROWTH BY YEARS 
Date [Plans | Partici- || Date |Plans | Partici- || Date |Plans 


Partici- || Date |Plans 


pants pants pants 
1933. . mt " 1937..| 34 966,998|/1941..| 67 7,015,177/|1945..; 85 
1938. 9 26°00 1938..} 40 1,949,294/|1942..| 71 9,484,212//1946..; 87 
1935..) 12 97,000/|1939. . 56 4,034,146||1943..} 77 |11.739,196/}1947..| 88 
1936..{ 24 370,000||1940. . 59 5,179,473||1944..]| 80, [14,760,215 


Blue Cross Plans are non-profit organizations | and delivery rooms, drugs and medications, ¢ 
providing hospital service benefits to their mem-| ings and casts, and laboratory services. Im 
bers. The ‘‘Blue Cross” insignia bearing the seal ade bes sallove=t Sete are covered to 
of the American Hospital Association designates a Sate Pay netS) eT SeDey Reo 
hospital service plan conforming to standards es- - 2 
tablished by the Association. Enrollment on 
July 1, 1947, constituted 20% of the population of 
the United States and 16% of that of Canada. 
During the calendar year 1946, Blue Cross Plans 
paid a total of $141,354,959 to hospitals for care | the age of 19. 
of 2,400,000 members. This represented 83% of| Through an Inter-Plan Transfer Program, 
the Plans’ subscription income; ayerage operating | bers of one Plan moving to the area of ane 
expense was 13% of income, and the remaining | Plan may transfer their memberships. An Ii 
4% was set aside as contingency reserve. Plan Service Benefit Program, supplementee 

‘ olilment in proportion to population was} schedules of benefits in non-member hospitals 
highest in Rhode Island, where 69% of the State’s | sures receipt of care in any recognized g 
population was enrolled. Massachusetts and Dela- | hospital in the world. 
ware followed with 52% and 51% respectively. Medical and/or surgical care benefits are 

In general, Blue Cross Plans provide service | able through 49 medical/surgical plans affil) 
benefits in semi-private accommodations in their | with 59 Blue Cross Plans. Enrollment in # 
3,800 member hospitals, regardless of the actual | medical plams totaled 5,702,165 on July 1, — 
cost of services rendered. The average Plan pro-| The three largest medical plans are those cove’ 
vides care for a base pericd of 30 or more days| the States of Michigan (932,356 members) | 
Plus an additional period of from 60 to 180 days | Massachusetts (656,219), and metropolitan 
at half benefits. All Plans provide board and| York City (607,380). Average subscription 
room, general nursing care, use of the operating! are approximately equal to Blue Cross rates, } 


Registered Hospitals in the U. S..and Their Capacities 


/ Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1946 


Hos- Bas- |Patients| Average Hos- Bas- |Patients jAver® 
pitals) Beds sinets|Admitted| Census pitals Beds /sinets|Admitted| Cena! 


105 : 235,240 
62 6,728) 497 


83-24 4,579|| Tot.| 6,280|1,468,714/84,145|15,153,452|1,239, 


Summary of Hespitals (beds in parentheses)—Federal, 464 (264,486): State 557 (628,363); Count: 
(102,071); City 363 (76,534); City-County, 64 (11,280); Church, 1,050 (138.098): fit 1,9 98, 
Individual and Partnership 980 (28,116); Corporations 346 (20,883) Ce tee, a Oe 


States 


. o™* Sy ee ‘a < 
Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Diseases 
‘Source: Bureau of the Census. Figures show average daily number of inmates in 1945. 


States 


States 


6,616 
5,024 
Kentucky . 

Louisiana 


1,185 assa 
6,856}| Michigan 
5,200]! Minnesota 
8,442|| Mississippi 
1,091} Missouri 
31,540}; Montana 
8,630] Nebraska 


50)|North Dakota 
57}|Ohio. . . 


‘South Carolina. | 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico... . 
I ag a 
North Carolina. . 


South Dakota. . . 
Tennessee, ...... 


|| Vermont 
Virginia. . x 
Washington. .... 
West Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 

|| Wyoming 


Oklaho 
Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island.. 


4,696 


here were 63,303 persons on the administrative 
/of the above institutions. 
© maintenance expenditures 

743,122, of which salaries and wages, took 
418,927; provisions $37,103,659. The per capita 
# of the patients for the year was $385.90. 

i Statistics on the ayerdge daily resident- 
population are based on reports from 187 


in 1945 were 


hospitals; statistics on administrative staff are 
based on reports from 184 hospitals; statistics on 
expenditures are based on reports from 182 
hospitals. 

According to estimates for the year 1946; re- 
leased Sept. 1947 by the Bureau of the Census}, 
based on reports from 41 States, figures show 
440,884 average daily number of inmates. 


Psychiatric Patients in Hospitals in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are for psychotic first admissions. 


Cerebral 

Total General | Alcoholic | Arterio- Senile Manic- | Dementia] All Other 

Paresis Sclerosis Depressive| Praecox | Psychoses 
. 90,880 7,551 5,274 - 10,951 8,588 12,721 19,818 25,977 
Ber. - 93,236 7,517 5,639 11,543 8,530 12,626 20,658 26,723 
le « 93,541 7,827 4,940 11,989 8.576 12,282 21,279 648. 
ne 93,357 7,998 4,788 12,625 8,440 11,132 20,896 27,478 
a. . 9 7,196 4,845 12,319 8,707 10,433 20,457 6,983 
ae 97,288 7,501 5,319 13,441 9,781 10,551 15. 8,540 
ae 424 7,281 5,054 3,98) 10,889 11,026 22,643 27,545 
a 102,104 6,751 5,036 14,308 11,978 10,562 24,939 28,530 

aa 111,325 6,605 3,873 15,132 12,771 11,811 29,010 32,123 é 

By 114,535 6,496 4,825 15,334 12,756 12,348 29,882 32,894 


private, 17,757. 


= SS ne ee ane 
the patients were, by type of hospital in 1945—State, 74,712: veterans’, 19,416; county and city, 


E. Plural Births by Number Born Alive in United States 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U. S. P. H. S. 


ita are by place of residence for 1942-44, by place of occurrence for 1940-41. Cases in which all 


Zi individuals were still born are shown in parentheses but are not included in the totals. hoe 


v Cases of twins Cases of triplets Cases of quadruplets 
(Both 3 4 Les (4 
Total | Both. 1 still- || Total 3 lor 2 still- || Total | liv- or 3 | still- 
living | living | born) living | living | born) ing | living | born) 
28,591 1,644| (1,034) 239 47 (8) 8 4 a - 
29,470 1,609} (989) 245 71 (9) 1 = 1 = 
29,139 1,649} (1,017) 242 35 rs 5 1 4 — 
26,443 1,533} (996) 213 43 14) 12 il 1 (—) 
24,976 1,610] (1,060) . 198 49 (16) 3 2 1 Sieg Jae 
) .|138,619/130,574) 8,045) (5,096) 1,137 | 245 (61) 29 18 11 OH _ is 
‘ neces for the birth of twins are one in 89, triplets one in 8,846 and quadruplets one in 599,921. 
-a cd i 
: ' Average Future Lifetime in United States f 


Years remaining 


White 


Nonwhite 


sed on the reported deaths and births in 1945 and the estimated population on July 1, 1945. 
Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U. S. P. H. S. 


Average duration of life 5 
Nonwhite 


- Age interval 


Male |Female Male |Female 


64.4 |.69.5 | 56.1 
66.1 70.8 58.8 
62.6 | 67.2 } 55.6 
57.9 62.4 | 50.9 
53.2 | 57.6 | 46.2 
48.6 | 52.9 | 41.8 
aun |) 48:2 |) 37-8 
39.5 | 43.5 | 33.8 
34.9 | 33.9 30.0 
30.6 | 34.4 | 26.4 
26.3 | 30.0 | 22.9 
22:14 | 25.7° "19:9 
PS LET) | aeh tee 
15.4 | 17.8 | 14.7 
12.4 14.3 12.2 

9.9 11.2} 10.2 

7.6 8.4 8.1 


White 
Male |Female; Male |Female 
1941] 62.81 | 67.29] 52.33) 55.61 
brs || eds | 644 | 69:5 | BO 59.6 
Be Survivors out of 100,000 births 
49.1 to age 2'  .. 
44.7 41| 92,293 | 93,984 ' 86,770 | 88,505 
ave macys | 93/595 331196 | 90,040 | 91,573 
32.6 To age 65 ts 
" 5 | 68,701 | 35,912; 40,718 
25-3 98a 41) B6:380 | 721532 | 41856 | 47sa24 
19.1 urvi to age 65 out of 
et $00,000. alive at age 20 
i .174 | 73,099 | 41,388 | 46,006 
38 (tas 64,76 | 76,192 | 46/486 | 52,225 


<i 
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No. of Offenses 
Offens ri 
3 1944 1945 1946 
Murder & non-negii. - 
Manslaughter... .. 6,552 6,847 8,442 
Manslaught. by negil 3,783 4,387 4,701 
Lh a eee sc 10,915 11,537 12,117 
RRQDDETY..,.:0c.- oe es 43,804| 54,279! 62,782 


The total for 1937 was 1,415,816; (1938) 1,433,812; 


(1942) 1,436,748; (1943) 1,381,681 


Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kas.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Is): 


Wash.; Terre Haute, Ind 


Reformatories: Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla.; 
tripe core De Seo  sequokin ‘tdaher Min Point, We Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, A 
a Mion Mich Male’ Female ‘Sandstone, Misn.: Male, Female, Tallahassee, Pls. 
ReiGinal abataty Setoor or Gove Washyon, B'S. A 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons eg (Department of Commerce, Bureaw) 


Tex,; Milan, Mich.; 


the Census)—(1940) 175,572; 


(1941) 166,939; 
134,802; (1946) 141,404. 


ARRESTS IN 


Vital Statistics—Crime Reports; Death Sentences 


U. S. Government Crime Reports 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 


No, of Offenses 
1944 1945 19.3 


59, 807 
321,672 


| : Offense 


Aggravated assault... 
Burglary 


= Aree ,590| * 865,521 
Auto, thebblctceceh 38 838 243,491| 226 
Total .sone «... [1,393,655 |1,565,541|1, 685 


(1939) 1,484,554; (1940) 1,517,026; (1941) 1,531.4 


Petersburg, Va.; women, Alderson, W. Va. ~ 


Colo.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texark: 


(1943) 138,710; (1944) 134,236; @ 


1946 BY SEX 


Number Numb 
Offense charged ah Sn Offense charged —— aan 
‘e- 
Male | male Male 

Criminal homicide................ 5,781 699||Offenses against family and children| 10,628 

To eS . Gee ea 18,106 ST4erraquor laws... 7.5% dee re oe 6,113 
Lig Vie gee ieee Sea eae 46,925) 4,358||Driving while intoxicated.......... 
Burglary—breaking or entering.....| 34,130 873||/Road and driving laws............ 
doarceny—theft,.. 64 02..5-....... 49,39 7,328||Parking violations........:... irs 
SWI Cea ee 20,024 428) |Other traffic and motor-vehicle laws. 
Embezzlement and fraud.......... 11,476} | 1,311||Disorderly conduct.............,. 
Stolen property; buying, rec., etc....} 2,886 312)|Drunkenness so). sshd jeie a ee = okie ae 
PO TUR RPM ote N le si fols 2 sa sie ele wee 62 SSh VARraney’ o IN, ici i selt t act exe aie ae 
Forgery and counterfeiting........ 5,519 868) (Gambling. ie\.)/o 2 wry ve eta = ole epi 
SD 52 3h | oA CBee 8,308]... ..2 2. Suspicion 2s i ies oo wie eRe eae 
Prostitution and commercializedvice| 3,935] 6,316||Not stated...................... 
©therinee Offenses 0.5 .....2.... 2,656} 3,600||All other offenses.............-... 

Narcotic drug laws...,........... 2,522 285 - SS 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, ete..| 11,565 500 Total. 2-8 we cawhce cot eee 576,689 


. Tecovered in 1946 was valued at $58,885,904. 


Property stolen in 1946 was valued at $96,163,661 as compared with $89,098,622 in 1945. Prope 
Autos accounted for $53,788,343 of the 1946 thefts. —— 
Murders (including non-negligent manslaughter) in 1946, in large cities—Atlanta, Ga., 97; Baltim 


Md., 96; Chicago, Ill., 231; Cincinnati, Ohio, 50; Cleveland, Ohio, 59; Columbus, Ohio, 22; Dallas, TW 
81; Denver, Colo., 30; Detroit, Mich., 109; Fort Worth, Tex., 33; Houston, Tex., 105; Indianapolis, hil 


34; Kansas City, Mo., 54; Knoxville, Tenn., 35; Los Angeles, Calif., 116; Louisville, Ky., 54; M 


emp@ 


Tenn., 44; Milwaukee, Wis., 4; Minneapolis, Minn., 10; Nashville, Tenn., 46; Newark, N. J., 31; } 


The postwar upward trend of crime continued in 


in. that order. 


Tape, 44.8 percent; criminal homicide, 42.3 percent. 


robbery, 26.3 percent; rape, 17.8 
aggravated assault, 13.4 percent 


Death Sentences by States, 1945 


Source: United States 


Orleans, La., 75; New York, N. Y., 346; Norfolk, Va., 48; Philadelphia, Pa,, 152; Pittsburgh, Pa., | 
Richmond, Va., 43; St. Louis, Mo., 87; St. Paul, Minn., 5; Salt Lake City, Utah, 8; San Franeis 
Calif., 47; Savannah, Ga., 23; Washington, D. C., 96 


printed than in any year in the preceding 10-year period. For the first time since 1938, more 21-year : 
persons were arrested than in any other age group, with the 22, 23, 24 and 20-year-olds followy 


The total number of persons arrested and fingerprinted during 1946 was 6453431 as compared ¥ 
543,852 in 1945. Of those arrested, 108,787, or 16.9 percent, were under 21 years of age and 68,742,2 
10.7 percent, were women, a decrease of 18.3 percent from the 1945 total of 84.144 women arrested. . 
: Of the 645,431 persons booked, 54 percent had previous records on the following charges and wW 
arrested as repeaters—Narcotics violations, 77.6 percent; forgery’ and counterfeiting, 65.7 perce 
embezzlement and fraud, 62.7 percent; robbery, 61 percent; burglary, 57.4 percent; larceny, 54.9 perce 


The overall increase in crime was 7.4 percent in urban areas as compared with 1945. 
were—Murder, 17.3 percent; robbery, 15.6 percent; aggravated assault, 11.4 percent; burglary, 11.3 G 
cent; larceny, 8.6 percent; manslaughter by negligence, 6.4 percent; rape, 4.5 percent. There was @ 
percent decline in the number of automobile thefts 
| Crime in rural areas increased 14,1 percent during the year, as follows—Murder, 28.3 perce 
percent; negligent manslaughter, 16.1 percent; burglary, 15.3 perce 
; larceny, 13.1 percent; automobile theft, 10.3 percent. 


1946, with more persons being arrested and fing 


The incre 


Bureau of the Census 
Number 


States States States 
UNE ORS ee ie |): 1 Neyada....... — ||South Dakota., 
Arizona....... 3 — New Hampshire = Tennessee. .... 
Arkansas. . 2 4 New Jersey.... a Texas. seg 
California... .. 3 4 New Mexico. . => |/Utah’, a. oh 
Colorado...... 3 = New York.. ==, |}Vermonr . 1st). 
Connecticut 1 4 ||North Carolina, 9 
elaware...... 1 — ||North Dakota.. —_— 
Dist. of Col 1 Michigan. —  gi@hio sab Bee a 
lorida. . 5 Minnesota —_ 2 |) Wisconsin. ..... 
Georgia 9 Mississipp: 4 |/Oregon..... 3 
Idaho. . —_ Missour 2 _ 
Hilinois,....... = — ||Total United 
Indiana...... : 1 \(Nebraska...... 1 South Carolina. 4 States...... 


Of these, 41 were white; 75 negroes; one other races. 


one other races, Rape: four white; 22 negroes; 
races none, 


’ 


other races none. Robbery: white none; one negro; of 
There were no other offenses for which the death penalty was imposed. 7 


Put to death for murder: 37 white; 52 negro | 


United States—Lynchings; Kidnaping; Federal Payroll, State Taxes 451 
| Lynchings in the United States, 1900-1946 | 


# Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) 


Ww. pene Total); Year | W.) N. )Totalj) Yea:,; W.| N |Total Year| W.) N. ;VYotal 
115 1| 51 | 52 |/1926..| 7| 23 | 30 |l19030 teas 
3 | 49 | 52 ||1927. 0} 16] 16 |/1940.: i 4 z 
13°} 54} 67 j/1928..) > y°] 10 | 11 /i941° 7) oO 4 4 
5 4 | 50 | 54 |/1929.7] 3 7 | .10 |/1942°1] 9 6 6 
3 | 35 | 38 |) 1930: 1} 20 | 24. 1/1949 4 ao 3 3 
5 4/60] 64 |/ 1931: 1 | 12] 43 |/1944:2] 0 2 2 
3 7 | 76} 83 || 1932: 2 6 8 |) 1945. 0 1 1 
2 8 33 1 1933 4} 3 28 || 1946. 0 6 6 
4. o| 15] 15 
13 | 69 | 82 6 | 51 | 57 |/1935. 2] 18 | 20 
9] 67] 76 4/29 | 33 || 1936. 0 8 g || ott | See ee 
7 | 60 |. 67 0 | 16 | 16 {11937 0 8 8 
2/1 61 ! *63 01171 17 {11938. 0 6 6 
| LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1946 
ate | W. N. | Tot. State ; W. | N. — State.; W. , N. | ot. State; W.( N. | Tot. 
wy..} 47| 299) 346i|Iowa...| 17) 2! 19i\Nev...|. 61 ol o6liS.D 7 
az. . 29 0| _29||Kans. 35} 19] 54\IN. J..: 0 1 Tenn rtd 203 250 
-...| 59| 226] 285||Ky. 64| 141! 205\|IN. M..| 33 3] 36||Texas.| 143] 346] 489 
wee) . Al Shia Sil Gast 56} 335] 391/|N. Y..: 1 1 2||Utah 6 2 8 
oO. . 66 2)  68||Md... 2} 27) 29IN.C..2} 15] 84) S9liva... 16] 83) 99 
ss o} 1||Mich.. 7 1 8IIN. D.. 13 3] 16||Wash 25 1| 26 
25! 256; 281) Minn... 5 4 9||Ohio. 10} 16) 26|/W. Va 21; 28; 49 
5 Miss. al 533 574) Okla 82} 41] 123//Wis.. 6 0 6 
Mo.:. 7 ' Oreg 20 1 21|/Wyo. 
Mont. 82 2 84//Penn... 2 6 8 ef ae a ae 
Nebr. 52 5| 571iS. C... 4] 155) 159)} Total|1,291|3 ,425]4,716 


Source: 


7 in 1932 follow: 


ja3—Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- 
ised March 1.—May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas 

. Released May 28. Walter McGee sentenced 

‘e imprisonment.—June 15—William A. Hamm, 

St. Paul, banker. Released after one week. 
vin Karpis sentenced to life imprisonment.— 
y 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three 
im and a woman sentenced to life imprisonment. 
‘uly 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
sed after nine days. George (Machine Gun) 
lly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
nt.—Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. 

id T. Thurmund and John M. Holmes, his ac- 
kidnapers, lynched by 2 mob. 
4—Jan. 1j]—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- 
d after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 
is ment.—May 16—William F. Gettle, Los An- 
les. Three men sentenced to 37 years’ imprison- 
nt each.—Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, 
lisville. Released unharmed. Thomas H. Robin- 
h, Jr., serving life sentence. 

—May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- 
from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 

$36—Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 10; 
and dead, Kidnaper escaped. 
1937—Sept. 25—-Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found 
. John H. Seadlund put to death.—Dec. 4— 
ur Fried, White Plains, N. Y.; body not found, 
ed to have been burned in the cellar of a public 


Tacoma. 


Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 
Official Records > 
he major kidnaping cases that haye occupied Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh kidna; 


hall in 6th St., Manhattan Boro, 4 days after he 
was seized; two of the kidnapers, Joseph Sacoda 
and Demetrius Gula, convicted and executed in 
Sing Sing prison on Jan. 11, 1940. 

1938—Feb. 24—Peiter Levine, 12; New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers escaped. 
—May_28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton, 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P. McCall 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put to 
death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. 

1940—Sept. 20—Marc de Tristan, 3, Hillsborough, 
Calif. Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and well, 
Wilhelm J. Muhlenbroich, 39. German immigrant 
of 1935, arrested, charged with the crime. He was 
convicted and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison, he at- 
tempted suicide. 

1942—Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans walked 
into the nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columbus, 
O., and, directing a revolver at the attendants, kid- 
naped Daniel Joseph Scanlon, an eight-months- 
old baby. The kidnaper left by the ambulance 
door of the hospital where a car was waiting, 
and drove off at a high rate of speed. The kid- 
naper transported the baby from Columbia, to 
Huntington, W. Va. Subsequently she carried the 
baby to Portsmouth, O.. where on Dec. 5, 1942, 
she was apprehended at a hotel with the baby. She 
advised FBI agents that she kidnaped the baby 
because she was lonesome. She pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to serve twenty years’ imprisonment. 


The Census Bureau reported (Oct. 16, 1947) 
at the Federal payroll had dropped by 1,400,000 
rom 3,600,000 to 2,200,000—since the end of the 
r but that state and local governments had been 


Federal Payrolls Drop But States’ Show Rise 


pay of $1,100,000,000. 

“The total number of persons on state and local 
payrolls has been rising steadily since the end of 
the war,’’ the bureau said. ‘‘In April, 1947, it 
reached 3,700,000 as compared with 3,100,000 two 
years earlier.’’ ! : 

School employes account for 40 per cent of the 
state and local government workers, while postal 
employes make up one-fifth of those on the Federal 
government. payroll. 

The number of local and state school employes 
increased by 224,000 to 1,500,000 in April, 1947, 
from April, 1945. 


it rices, higher wages and greater 


State Taxes Yield $6,800,000,000 in Fiscal Year, 1947 


on which an increase of only 2.5 per cent was re- 
corded, the sales-tax receipts were substantially 
higher than in the previous year. Exclusive of 
collections for unemployment insurance, which are 
held in trust for payment of benefits, all state 


taxes produced a record yield of $5,800,000,000 or 


16.4 per cent more than_in 1946. All except two 


States, New York and Delaware, showed increases. - 


soline and motor fuel gross tax collections 
‘ht the states a record $1,137;000,000 in reye- 
(1946). according to the Federation of Tax Ad- 
strators. This, the Federation said, repre- 
a 33.9 per cent increase over 1945 and a 
per cent gain over the $1,000,000,000 total 
in 1941, previous record year. . 
factors in the increase were the lifting 


State Automobile Fuel Taxes $1,137,000,000 in 1946 S 


of wartime driving restrictions and rises in the 
gasoline tax rates of six states. : 2 

California topped all other states in total collec- 
tions with $79,100,000 followed by Texas with 
$72,500,000; New York $72,500,000; Permsylvania, 
$62,900,000, and Ohio, $61,800,000. 

In increases over 1945 collections, Kansas led 
with a 78.9 per cent gain. Virginia’s revenue in- 
creased 46.4 per cent and Idaho’s 45.8 per cent. 


’ 


452 United States—Civil Service Employees 
Civilian Employment in Executive Branch of the Federal 

June.1947: (Continental United States only, excluding Alaska and Panama Canal Zon 
Source: United States Civil Service Commission 

Paid employees 


‘ Full time G Part 4 = 
Agenc ‘otal mean 
Z uy Regu- Tem- inter- | pe 
Totai lar porary |mittenot) ti 
Total, all agencies.............-.-..+-+ 1,849, 781/1,631,209] 1,573,413 57,796) 218,572 
Executive Office of the President: 
Wnite House OMmce.:. W060... es- «5 ae" < 293 279 235 44 14 
Bureau of the Budgets... see ele ee wee 562 555 553 2 vA 
Council of Economic Advisers...........-- 34 28 QS ere ees 6 4 
Executive Mansion and Grounds.........-. 100 55 54 1 45) 2b 
pecuice of eovernmient ROWOLOS : Meo st aels = ces 135 135 Ut) ae ey 
mergency War Agencies: 
Office of Defense Transportation..........- 57 53 49, 4 4 
Office of Scientific Research & Development. 27 26 26 smothes =k 1 
Philippine Alien Property Administration... . 2 2 2h Meese | a Bee 
War Assets Administration..............-. 41,394 41,379 33,225 8,154 15 
Executive Departments: 

“STEEN CE, eo a lp UC = One ene Cen ce 7,795 7,635 7,461 174 160 
LAR GTS mae PGs Boe, an Ie ee cee ee 94,642 93,686 90,684 3,002 956 

WOVE on oo OI PRA Oe See 353,216] 350,801} 335,014 15,787 2,415 

SI ae SB ee Sere 24,064 23,948 23,645 30; 116 
ECTECO MICE asics of ice, 3 /sre 2's weiete as efi d 470,280] 300,698; 300,680 18} 169,582 
WEN Aye op ny) Bat Span 2 eee Sie 306,340} 306,340} 299,879 G.46L eee 2 
DURE UU joe OO ee ee gee ee Sai 47,974 41,392 5,69 5,694 6,582 
Agriculture 86,159 67,201 55,501 11,700 18,958 
Commerce! 35,352 28,730 28,124 606 6,622 

OC ee Seer 8 aie ee 4,904 4,538 4,488 50 366)' 
Independent Agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission. .. 3 Sh ti Slice eee one ae ae 
Atomie Energy Commission. .....0........ 4,210 4,178 4,109 69 82I2 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 500 495 486 9 5 
Civil Aeronautics Board........ See T. 533 532 526 6 1}. 

* Civil Service Commission................. 3,403 3,403 3,330 73) cee 
PROUT ATMpON BANK. 05.5 se ae Se cee e 116 116 115 AU Se Bea 
Federal Communications Commission... 1,292 4,291 1,284 7 1 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 1,153 1,145 1,142 3 gs 
Federal Power Commission................ 763 763 T6310. cay eek nie ee 
Wederal Security Agency.................. 32,508 31,435 30,726 709 1,073 
Federal Trade Commission................ 591 591 552 391.2 One 
mederal Works) Agency... 2.5.2 wa ee ed 24,306| 23,611 22,930 681 695 
General Accounting Office................. 10,629 10,618 10,612 6 11}. 
Government Printing Office............... 7,786 ,786 7.761 25l. 2 eae 
Indian Claims Commission................ 11 11 9 ) EE 
Interstate Commerce Commission...... pee 2,281 2,281 2,280 Ll choke en 
“Maritime Commission................. be 12,215 12,207 11,387 820 8 
National Advisory Com. for Aeronautics. . . . 5,908 5,906 5,491 415 2 
PNAMOMSIFATONIVES.. ee ete ee ee 384 384 RISE AMER SSA A eer, 
National Capital Housing Authority........ Cae ie 277 275 IR | 
National Capital Park and Planning Com... 6 5 Li ee ee te 1. 
National Housing Agency................. 14,597 14,488 13,653 835 109 
National Labor Relations Board........... 690 68 68 5 a1 
National Mediation Board..... Whe cee 110 91 9 a: 19 
Office of the Housing Expediter............ 8,538 8,494 8,438 56 44\° 
Office of Selective Service Record 1,084 1,035 1,009 26 49 
Panama Canal 171 171 Lyd phi oye 
Panama Railroad Company... |... || 487 466 466). Sees tees i}. : 
Philippine War Damage Commission 7 7, 7h Niobe hen 
Price Decontrol Board............. 4 re RNG (PRIN ae | 
Retirement Board........ 2,645] 2,645 2589/56) ea ee ee 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. . 7,592 7,585 497 \C Ne Sel ere 
Securities and Exchange Commission....... 1,159 1,159 1,158 
Smithsonian Institution.................)) 831 824 817| 9” or Ov eee 
Pere COM TBRIOD fos ie are sv eb eae. 230 230 230 
Tax Court of the United States. 11.21.11." 123 123 123]. : 

Tennessee Valley Authority........1 2/1. 2) 14,258! 14,119] 14,043] 76 39). 2. 
Veterans Administration.................. 215,050! 204,560! 202,783 1,777| 10,490! . 


1Excludes approximately 160 commissioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The Civil Service of the United States 


Source: United States Civil Service Commission 
In Dist.| Outside In_Dist.| Outside 
Col. D. Col. 


Date D. Col. 


495.675 


Total 
559.579 


Date 


119.547] 742,367 
1929: -°-} 63,946) 495,672| 559.618||June 30, 1939... 123,364] 796" 
a * 3 5| 805,96 


deioe, 2 
Ramee 
June 30, 1942 
December a 


‘1942. 


699,973 
736,336 


table above do not 


813,302 
851,926 


The figures i 
United 


States. 


j ‘ 


¥ 


United States—Estimated Population; Special Censuses 


453 
stimated Population of the United States—July 1, 1947 
Excluding Armed Forces Overseas 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
July 1, April 1, Pet. in- Region, divi- July 1,. April 1 - 
1947 940 crease or sion and 1947 if tr ; fecseaae 
(estim.) (census) © decrease state (estim.) (census) | decrease 
Missouri... .... 3, 854, 
tlie. states. .| 38,136,000| 35,976,777; +6.0 ||North Dakota... 000]: ar vents ary 
cen. states. 43. 071,000) 40,143, {73 |/South Dakota. 642/961) —12:3 
ARN 6. 3-4 Sree 5 = 
_ 18,024,000 13) 883) 265; +29.8 oe ‘914° 000 1 gon O28 +63 
9,327,000! 8,437,290} 410.5 ||Delaware...... 2 
28,809,000] 27,539,487| +46 ||Maryland.’:”: 31e000 Leoload +578 
es central 663,091; +29.8 
tes: : he ; 2,677,773] +12.7 
Mo. central. .} 29,382,000 .626,342 +10.3 West v irginia. 5 1,901,974 —28 
Ho. central..| 13,688,000 .516,990 +1.3 North Carolina. 3,571,623 +4.1 
quth: South Carolina. 1,899,80 Rie ed 
Adlantic. 19,499,000} 17,823,151 +9.4 |\Georgia....... 3,123,72 +3.5 
. central. . 10,771,000 »778,225 —0.1 - |j/Florida..... : 2, 1394, 000] 13897/414 +26.2 
80. centrai..| 13/881'000| 13,064,525) +62 ||E. so Central: Seg 
it: Kentucky..... 2, 777,000] 2,845,627 oR 
4,399,000 ,150,003 +6.0 Krennessee rei eels Polneal ray 
13,625,000 733,262 +40.0 2,83 2,832,961 —0.3 
2. 092) 3, =40, 
911,000 847,226] +7.5 be ae 
+11.3 1, 903,000] 1,949,387 —2.4 
Spee +13 2/363,880| +7.8 
183 Fiiso00| edis'so4| +4110 
4 ty | 
2; 020,000 _ is 508, 242} +18.2 Mountain =, 
Montana...... 494,000 559,456] —11.7 
Bate. sen 14,092,000) 13,479,142 +45 Edanip ...). S04 .di3 524,873 —7.0 
4,435,000} 4,160,165 +6.6 ||Wyoming...... 250,742 +9.7 
10,281,000} 9,900,180 +3.8  ©|/Colorado...... 1,123,296 +3.2 
3 531,818] 43.4 
ae 7,773,000 +12.5 an es 499,261} +31.6 
flo —t e +12.6 a ee 550,310} +15,8 
x2 Ay: eats ae 140,000 110, 247| +27.0 
ee 8. : 
3,283,000 +4.6 nt a ..| 2,233,000] 1,736,191) +28.6 
Oregon........ 1.517.000] 1,089,684] 439.2 
eee 2,897,000 +3.7 | ......]. 9,876,000] 6,907,387] +43.0 
ee 2,606,000 +2.7 |l\United Season, 143, 382,000/131, 669, 275| +8.9 


Including armed 
forces overseas 


Exciuding armed 
forces overseas 


Population of Continental United States 1940-1947 


Including and Excluding Armed Forces Overseas and Civilian Population 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Civilian population 


h a 


") 
ar 


Popu- 
lation 


City or other area 


Special Censuses Since 1940 
| Source: Conducted by SP Bureau of the Census between Jan. 1, 1947, and Aug. 25, 1947 
‘ (Population exceeding 2,500) 

Other Special Censuses on pages 240 and 241 


| Popu- 


| lation City or other area 


Ferndale 


Holly township. 


Holly village. 


Huntington Woods. . 


Independence 


Milford township 


' Royal Oak 


« Clawson village 
Commerce township. . 
Farmington township. . 


Rochester village... . . 


Royal Oak township.. 
Southfield township 
Troy township. 
Waterford township. . 
W. Bloomficld township. 
7 White Lake township. . 
Mississippi: 


Texas: 

Goose Creek 
ay 
Virgini 

Front Royal district... 
Front Royal town. 


township. ae 


By six-month Increase ‘ 
intervals Estimated | since Apr. |/Estimated |Increase or || Estimated |Increase or 
population 1, 1940 population | decrease* || population | decrease* 
J, 1940 (census).../131,669,275 |........... BS2,000, 4 09 21 premio tates 131,401,985. |!...'o ieee 7 
1940 ; as 224 300,949 || 131,954,144 4,8 131.659.286 | +257,301 
68, 6: 1321560.843 + 606,699 || 131,896,959 | +237,673 
1,533,598 || 133,060,045 | +499.202 || 131,557,730 | —339,229 
2'283'950 || 133,688,443 + 628,398 || 131,943'065 1330 
2,995,649 || 133,770,500 82, 130,874,910 | — 1,068,155 
3,976,694 || 134,041, +271,164 8,727,8 — 2,147,067 
4,827,774 || 133,966,319 —75,3 127,410,357 | —1,317,486 
5,699/104 || 133,580,283 — 386,036 || 127,028,036 — 382,321 
1 6,414,174 || 132,552,005 |—1, 028,278 || 126,536,174 — 491,862 
,253,3 131,739,291 —812:71 127,112,609 + 576,435 
- SR CE ee 139,585,518 7,916,243 || 132,018,525 +279,234 || 127,452,048 339,439 
nary 1, 1946........ 140,393,671 8'724'396 || 136,844,941 |+4,826,416 || 133,764,167 |+6,312,119 
| CE ae |141,228,69. 9'559,418 |] 139,893,406 |+3,048,465 || 138,394,474 |+4,630,307 
pl ae |142,672,762 | 11,003,487 |] 141,892,185 |+1,998,779 140,974,155 |+2,579,681 
mee preceding date. 


Popu- 
lation 


20,069 
13:91 


14,425 
15,309 


peers 


} 
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United States—Marriages; Divorces; Marital Status 


7 


Marriages and Divorces in the United States a | 


| 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agen “ 


(See note below table) 


Marriages Divorces 
Per : Per 
Year No. 1,000 No. 1,000 
Pop Pop. 
482,680 8.7 27,919 0.5 
504,373 8.8 28,669 0.5 
530,937 9.1 31,735 0.5 
2,30 9.0 33,461 0.5 
562,004 9.2 5 0.6 
577,335 9.1 36,579 0.6 
578,457 9.0 37,468 0.6 
5, 8.6 37,568 0.6 
598,633 8.9 40,387 0.6 
613,719 9.0 42,937 0.6 
622,112 3.9 44,699 0.6 
625,253 8.8 47,849 0.7 
650,585 9.0 51,437 0.7 
685,101 9.3 55,751 ‘Ore 
716,287 9.6 10,98: 0.8 
746,364 9.8 61,480 0.8 
5,9 10.1 64,925 0.8 
780,856 9.9 66,1 0.8 
804,016; 10.0 67,976 0.8 
,07' 10.5 72,062 0.9 
936,936 | 10.8 76,571 0.9 
857,461 9.7 76,852 0.9 
97, aD 79,671 0.9 
948,166 | 10.3 83,045 0.9 
955,287 | 10.2 89,219 1.0 
1 6 10.5 318 1.0 
1,021,398 | 10.5 91,307 0.9 
,025,0 10.3 584 1.0 
,007, 10.0 104,298 1.0 
1,075.775 10.6 A al 


Marriages 


No. 


Year 
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1945 figures are provisional; 1946 figures are preliminary estimates. . 
*Estimated population (1917-19 and 1940-46) present in continental United States as of July 1 ef) 


given year; excludes armed forces overseas. 


Figures for 1887-1906 (excluding counties for which marriage returns are lacking or incompla 


1916, and 1922-32 represent collections by Bureau 
1917-21, and 1937-45 by Bureau of the Census; 
National Office of Vital Statistics. 


of the Census; other years are estimates: 1907 


1933-36 by S. A. Stouffer and L. M. Spencer; 19: o 


Marriage licenses issued in the 91 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or their counties)—(1 


513,147; (1945) 569,289; (1946) 769,249. 


Favorable Child-Bearing Ages 


According to the United States Bureau of the 
Census, the most favorable age range for having 
children is from 20 to 24 years. The age-specific 
maternal mortality rate for this age group was 
1.6 per 1,000 live births in 1943. The age-specific 
maternal mortality rate was relatively low for the 
age group 25 to 29 years (1.9 per 1,000 live births), 
but the rates increased relatively sharply for age 
groups over 29 years. The maternal mortality rate 


of 9.9 per 1,000 live births for the age group 10 


to 14 was relatively high in comparison with the 
corresponding rates for the other age groups, but 
this rate involved only 37 puerperal deaths in 1943. 


‘ Table below shows maternal mortality rates for 


‘ 


the various age groups for the period 1941 to Wi 
For all age groups with the exception of 10 ti 
years, the maternal mortality rates in 1943 v 
the same as or lower than the corresponding r 
for 1942. The relative decreases in the 1943 rij 
as compared with those for 1942 were larger 
the older age groups, that is, for ages oven 
years. This is in contrast to the findings for | 
where the largest relative decreases in the 

ternal mortality rate were principally for 

younger age groups. The marked chug n:) 
the annual rates for the age groups ba 
years and 50 to 54 years result chiefly from: 
relatively small number of both maternal de: 
and births for these age groups. 4 


Maternal Death Rates Per 1,000 Live Births, by Age: United States, 1941-1944 


ge: 1944) 1943 | 1942 | 1941 Age 1944) 1943 | 1942) 1 
Total....]} 2.3 2.5 2 3.2 |/30-34 years...| 2.8 30 | 3 
10-14 years|:| 4.2 9.9 5.9 10.2 ||35-39 years...| 4.5 at 56 3a 
15-19 years..| 2.1 2/2 22 2:8 ||/40-44 years..7| 68 7A 82 96 
20-24 years. . 1.4 1.6 By, 2.1 leon years... 9.0 11.0 12.1 12% 
25-29 years..| 1.7 19 20 2:5 |50-54 years. -.| 14°9 65 178 144 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, 1946 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


i 
| 


pay 1S , Total, - Ny ; 
sex and marita years o to 19 | 20 to 24 | 25 to 34 | 35 to 44 | 45 to 64 tot 
status andover| years years years years Seats ae a 
ox . a 
(1,000) (1,000) | (1,000) (1,000) (1,000 1,000 1,000 
ite Sea aneee 49,447 5,809 4,863 10,545 30 2 O78 100) Cad 
CUTS See, en 13,999 5,700 3,166 2,580 1,017 1,18 350 , 
Tha 2 UE Be oe 32,57 105 1,666 7,783 7,844 12,085 3,088 iv 
Wife present........ 31,860 103 1,610 7,617 7,666 11,834 3,030 16,8) 
Wife absent... .. 711 2 5 166 178 "25 "58 j 
Widowed andjdivorced. 2,877 3 181 269 1,007 1,385 i: 
Memate sii sc. oes es 3,693 6,674 6,033 11,401 10,059 14,263 5/264 27, 
RRO ee eS ce oe ci tin'e 12,317 5,994 2,363 1,6 86 ,024 "426 vet 
0s ts i 33,703 648 3,510 9,245 8,29 10,214 1,791 21,0) 
. Husband present... . 31,860 529 3,090 8,603 8,003 9,899 737 19,4) 
Husband absent... . 1,843 119 420 6 293 "315 54 i 
In armed forces, .. 720 - 89 249 321 38 23 i 
SE ee 1,123 . 30 170 321 255 208i) agian 54 PS 
Widowed and divorced. 7,674 32 160 513 896 3,025 3,047 th 
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United States—Housing Construction and Costs 455 


Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES FROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 
IDENTICAL CITIES 


Number of families provided for in— Percentage Seca ae Provided 
fs Multi- | Multi- — 
oe Year All en Grete, eee eet 1-family 2-family fie 

wellings wellings wellings | dwellings | dwel 

dwellings 16 3) (2) 3 ayers eat 
491,032 225,222 86,133 179,677 45.9 17.5 : 
125,315 57,311 15,145 52,859 45.7 12.1 $5 
25,885 14,443 2,128 9,314 55.8 8.2 36.0 
20,952 12,570 1,446 6,936 60.0 6.9 33.1 
31,021 3,008 21,461 55.9 5.4 38.7 

113,646 59,099 5,261 49,286 52.0 4.6 43.4 / 

117,307 66,238 7,316 43,753 56.5 6.2 37.3 
157,008 78,582 7.759 70,667 50.1 49 45.0 
203,392 117,693 16,302 69,397 57.8 8.1 34.1 
220,928 140,823 21,298 59.807 63.7 9.7 26.6 

232,345 163,666 19,396 49,283 70.5 8.3 21.2 
142.628 97.050 13,416 32.162 68.0 9.4 22.6 
115,122 84,471 10,837 19,814 73.4 9.4 17.2 

1 48,838 7,342 7,531 76.7 11.5 11.8 x 
4. 79,686 62.014 6,584 11,088 778 8.3 13.9 
fee se. is) 257,109 198,225 14,952 43,932 77.1 5.8 17.1 


‘Subject to revison. 
Tncludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


[RMIT VALUATION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 257 IDENTICAL 
CITIES. Index numbers based on 5-year average, 1935-39=100 


Total building New residential New nonresidential | Additions, altera- 
¥ construction buildings buildings tions, and repairs 
ear a 
y Permit Index Permit Index Permit Index Permit Index 
valuation yaluation N valuation valuation 
teeese.+--| $4,028,066,479| 363.8 | $2,390,390,182 8 $337,181,971 
1,697,724,944) 153.3 601,269,847 0 9,386,87. 9 247,068,224 
383,363,271 5 92,175,207 Z ‘ F 107,946,113 
413,335,750 i 78,322,545 
690,980,829 4 213,547,937 
1,074,041,134 . 957, 
1,187,141,752 “ 475,966,515 
561,486 % 580,028,372 
754,471,224 


loloalealen! 


986,022,154 
301,560,271 
291,385,390 
525,628,363, 350,763,543 
850,955,369) 226.3 498,226,837! 


796.619.716 
720,343,577 
1,236, 332,276 
2'606.610.604| 235.4 


PSubject to revison. ve) 
PERMIT VALUATION PER FAMILY PER NEW DWELLING UNIT IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 


Mhis table does not show change in cost of erecting idéntical buildings, but does show change in cost ~ 
; of such buildings as were erected. Does not include land costs.) 


DNR DOD Oe 
SNERSASASH 
SRYUSWORBDUDYUSD 


nN 


Index numbers of cost per new 
Average cost per new dwelling unit dwelling unit (1935-1939=100) 


Multi- Multi- 


_—- family | All types | 1-family | 2-family | family 


All types | 1-family | 2-family 


us of dwellings| dwellings| dwellings| dwellings| dwellings| dwellings| dwellings _ 
dwellings (1) (2) (1) CB 7s We 
116.3 109.3 148.9 124.6 
See RA 114.8 118.8 132.1 112.5 
ih 97.0 93.8 109.4 87.8 
Pe aditer, 91.5 91.5 104.8 88.7 
tay oe 93.5 96.9 112.4 79.2 
eee tt 45 98.9 100.6 99.4 94.7 
ae a 79 104.7 103.6 103.0 107.3 
ee 541 104.9 103.6 104.7 106.2 
17 95.4 97.7 96.4 93.8 
59 96.1 94.5 96.6 98:0 
75 93.3 92.6 92.9 89.7 
08 96.6 94.6 93.4 90.7 
80 85.4 83.5 96.8 78.2 
89 73.8 68.5 93.5 75.5 
2/869 84.2 78.2 103.3 SBP7r'} 
3,510 3,462 114.5 110.2 118.2 101.0 
4525 4'462 125.4 116.2 1524 130.2 


udes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


expe’ f dol- 
is 3 i nditures in Continental United States, by years, in millions o! : 
a ee es ie es Sa a a ea eh oa 
7; 1924, 10,555; 1925, 11,488; , 12,209; , 12,282; » 11,848; eee ae etaea eae! 

: 94: 1934, 3/321; 1935, 3,746; 1936, 5,410; 1937, 6,182; ; 5,738! 
1940, eel: ied” 11/360; 1942; 14,130; 1943, 8,411; 1944, 4/837; 1945, 5,696, 1946, 11,694. 
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456 United States—Housing by States; Labor Group 


Housing by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Occupied dwelling 


t! 
Sir pense daver vibes toes 1940; private families, 


1940; private families, 1930 


State State 
Pet. in- 
1940 1930 crease 1940 1930 
591,625) 13.9 New Hampshire. ... 119,337 
23.7 New Jersey.......- 985,636 
|| New Mexico........ 46, 
New: York 2scs20 <2 < 


OFFEROR oy nnmeeinen 


DO el ed ded 
SON PPS RO ord DOO OO 


NPR WONONHOOROGNN HUAN DO 


Pennsivania........- 
Rhode Island....... 
South Carolina,..... 
South Dakota...... 
*7TORNERSESS jatejnie a oe 
MOXAS Faces taste outs 
Kentucky WGA ict ateieetec we 
Louisiana. .. . VERMORE, oc cieale vin 
Ving nin ss atesosie 6s 
Maryland. Washington,....... 
Massachus: West Virginia. 
Michigan. Wisconsin... 
Minnesota Wyoming... 


. . |20,596,500) 17,372,524 
. |14,258,032/12,532,139 


34,854,532)29,904,663 


elated ia 
SIN 09S 90 


oo 
i=) 
a 


Nevada... 


| Dwelling Units in U. S. Cities 


Occupied dwelling units for central city ry 
cities in selected metropolitan districts } 


Occupied dwelling units for central city or 
‘cities in selected metropolitan districts 


Memphis... .« 
Milwaukee. 


New York-N. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-New 
Oklahoma C 


Columb 
Dall: 


San Antonio 
San Diego 
San Francisco-Oakland 


Springfield-Holyoke 
Syracuse 

Toledo 
.Washington, D. 


, t 
Major Occupation Group in United States 
Source—Bureau of the Census (Estimates) 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Male Female 


Major Occupation Group 


July Jan. July Jan. Jul. 
1945 1947 1945 1947 194 
OS SG: a 34,790 | 39,910 19,610 | 15,4 

Professional and semi-professional workers....... 1,570 2,260 1,210 at so 780 5o 
Parmers and farm managers................... 4,470 4,280 490 240 4/960 4, 
Proprietors, managers, officials, except farm. . . 3,830 4,820 780 730 4'610 5, 
Clerical and kindred workers.............. 2,080 2. 4,900 4,330 6.980 % 
Salesmen and saleswomen..................... 1,250 1,940 1,440 1,300 2'690 3,2 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers,.......... 6,420 7,300 340 "210 6.760 7, 
Operatives and kindred workers.. . 7,340 | 8/9 4,250 | 3,410 |] 11/590 | 1273 
Domestic service workers....... 1 100 || 1,790 | 11470 "930 | 1; 
Service workers, except domestic 2,120 | 2,440 || 2'060 : 41180 | 4 
Farm laborers and foremen..... Parte ( eB A)! 1,460 2,200 "400 4'830 1,8 
Laborers,except farm and mine.......,......... | 2,940 3,470 150 110 3/090 3 


Civilian Labor Force—January 1946, male 37,160,000; female ~ a 
1947, male, 41,860,000; female, 15,930,000; total, 57,790,000, aoc es eee ag ie 
mployed in non-agricultural industries—January 1946, male, 29,550, . ; : ; 
44-300,000. January 1047, male, 34,060,000; female. 14,830,000; total, 48,890.000 14,759,000 
..Employed in Agriculture—July » Male, 7,190,000; f le, 2,710,000; 5 : 
inale, 7r810,000; female, 2,160,000; total, 2 oF0-nen. emale, 2,710.000; total, 9,900,000; July 1g 
ersons not in the Labor Force—January 1946, male, 9.140.000: female, . 

January 1947, male, 9,230,000; female, 38,230,000: total, 47,460,000, we ee 
Keeping house—(Both sexes)—January 1946, 30,680,000. ? 
In School—(Both sexes)—January 1946, 7,420,000. 4, 
OMe pete gop mee 8,360,000. ‘ 

€ estimated number of persons in the total labor force in the United States in March, 1940, ¥ 

§3,299,000, or 52.7 per cent of the population 14 year. t 2 

val 4 coat Cages timated ai vent "tension [satan aac oe . 
n-July, é e estimated civilian employment reached 58,130,000; ad 

2,600,000 in the armed services, making the nation’s total employed 60,730,000 i ate givdee peak. 
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al Security Administration 


al Security Agency, Social Security Ad- 
“isi ation—Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner, 
am _ L. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner. Ad- 
s, Washington 25, D. C. Regional offices are 

ned in Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥ 
ihington, D. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas 
¢.; San-Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; San 
isco, lif.; Juneau, Alaska, and Honolulu, 
The field organization included, as of June 

j field offices, 13 detached official 
ons, and 2,052 itinerant stations. 


he Social Security Administration superseded 
mthree-member Social Security Board in July 
Pursuant to the President’s Reorganization 
“No. 2 of 1946. It is one of four major 
Maches of the Federal Security Agency and has 
ral responsibility for all programs now under 
Social Security Act. The programs are those 
Old-age and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
insurance, public assistance (old-age assis- 
, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind). 
Maternal and child welfare (maternal and 
i health services, services for crippled chil- 
child welfare services). 
-Age and Survivors Insurance—Of these pro- 
Ms, Only old-age and survivors insurance is 
istered directly by the Federal Government. 
thiy benefits based on wages in industrial 
Commercial employment are paid to insured 
ers when. they retire from covered employ- 
i} at age 65 or over, to the aged wives and 
hg children of these retired workers, and to 
WS, children, and sometimes parents of de- 
ed insured workers. If no one is eligible for a 
hly benefit, a lump sum is payable to the 
or, in the absence of such- survivor, to the 
on or persons who paid the burial expenses. 
mployers report to the Bureau of Internal 
nue eyery three months the amount of tax- 
Wages paid to each worker in employment 
red by the system, with the worker’s name 
account number. At the same time, the 
loyer pays his and his workers’ contributions 
remiums required under the Federal Insurance 
butions Act. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
these wage reports to the Bureau of Old- 
and Survivors Insurance, which keeps a 
linuous record of each worker’s wage credits 
his account number. The wage credits differ 
taxable wages in that the latter include 
ts up to $3,000 from each employer in a 
ar year while the maximum amount of wage 
i which determine the worker's insurance 
is and the amount of benefits for which he 
his dependents may qualify—is $3,000 a year. 
end of 1946, these accounts were held by 
77,500,000 living workers aged 14 or over, or 
than 71 percent of the population in that 
group. In 1946, 49,500,000 workers received 
e credits totaling $67,800,000,000, or an aver- 
$1,370 per worker; these credits were based 
eports submitted by 2,800,000 employers in 
d industries. 
fributions collected in the fiscal year 1946- 
ounted to $1,459,000,000, representing em- 
ee contributions of 1 percent deducted from 
‘worker’s pay by his employer, plus an eqyal 
unt contributed by the employer. An amount 
41 to the contributions collected is appropriated 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
le 1) from which benefits and administrative 
ases of the system are paid. On June 30, 1947, 
¢rust fund had assets of $8,798,000,000. By 
sive legislative postponement of scheduled 
eases, the employer and employee contribu- 
tes have been held at 1 percent each through 
_ Under legislation enacted in 1947, the rates 
heduled to rise to” ie \ at each in 1950 
to cent each in 
0 this retirement and survivor benefits and 
‘ sums certified for payment have aggregated 
5,000,000 since this program started. In the 
year 1946-47, $406,300,000 was certified for 
ly benefits, and $28,500,000 for lump sums on 
“of deceased insured workers who left no 
lents immediately eligible for monthly bene- 
he number and types of beneficiaries receiv- 
d their benefits 
mefits on June 30, 1947, an 
e are shown in table 2. The average 
ly benefit for a family consisting of a widow 
hree or more child beneficiaries was $51.80; 
aged widow the amount was $20.30, and for 
parent, $13.30. The average benefit for 
ed man was $25.10 and for a retired man and 


“AOS ae to survivors of certain 


ts 
oer would, War II, under a new section 


ered 210) of the Social Security Act, were 
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made in. September. In the last 10 months of the 
1946-47 fiscal year, $1,300,000 was certified for 
monthly survivor benefits and $1,600,000 for lump- 
sum death payments under that section. 

Survivor benefits based on earnings in both 
railroad employment and employment covered 
under old-age and survivors insurance became 
payable beginning with Jan. 1, 1947. By June 30, 
benefits had been awarded under old-age and sur- 
yivors insurance to survivors of more than 1,600 
deceased workers who had earnings under both 
programs, 

A worker must be fully insured to meet the 
minimum requirement for old-age retirement bene- 
fits. Any type of survivor benefit or benefit to the 
worker's dependents provided under the program 
may be paid on the basis of a fully insured 
worker's wage record, depending on the relation- 
ship and age of the worker’s dependents, If the 
worker is currently but not fully insured at the 
time of his death, survivor benefits are payable 
to his young children and to his widow if she has 
one or more child beneficiaries in her care. 

A worker is ‘‘fully insured’’ if he has received 
as much as $50 in covered employment in at 
least six calendar quarters and in as many as 
half the number of calendar quarters elapsed 
between December 31, 1936 (or attainment of age 
21, if later) and that in which he attains age 65 
or dies. When a worker has as many as 40 of these 
“quarters of coverage’’ he is fully insured for life; 
for workers already nearing age 65, however, per- 
manently insured status can be acquired with 
fewer quarters of coverage. 

A worker is “‘currently insured” if, at his death, 
he has received taxable wages of $50 or more in six 
of the last 13 calendar quarters, including the 
quarter in which he died. 

At the beginning of 1947, an estimated 41,400,000 
persons were either fully or currently insured for 
old-age or survivor benefits. This number com- 
prised 58 percent of all persons on Jan. 1, 1947, 
who had held a covered job at any time during the 
10 years 1937-46. Of the 41,400,000 insured 
persons, 34,700,000 were fully insured ‘and 6,700,000 
were currently but not fully insured. During the 
first 10 years of operation under the program, 
about 8,200,000 persons had acquired sufficient 
quarters of coverage to remain permanently in- 
sured throughout their lifetime without further 
covered employment. This number included 1,588,- 
000 workers aged 65 or over, of whom 702,000 were 
receiving old-age retirement benefits; the remain- 
ing 886,000 were not receiving retirement benefits, 


for the most part because they were still working 


in covered jobs. The survivorship protection ac- 
quired by fully or currently insured workers as of 
June 30, 1947, was soa! eau veaee of more than 
$75,000,000,000 in term life insurance. 

The amount payable to persons entitled to bene- 
fits is based on the worker’s average monthly 
wage determined by dividing his total wage credits 
by the number of months he could have worked 
under the system—that is, the number of months 
between 1936 (or beginning with the quarter of the 
year in which he attained age 22, if later) and 
the first month of the quarter in which he be- 


comes entitled to benefits or dies. The worker's: 


primary benefit is computed as 40 percent of the 
first $50 of his average monthly wage, plus 10 per- 
cent of the next $200, and the amount thus 


1 


— 


obtained is increased by 1 percent for each year — 


of coverage (year in which the worker received 
$200 or more in covered employment). 

The benefits payable to a worker’s dependents 
and survivors are related to the amount his wage 
record would yield as his own benefit at the time 
the computation is made. For a fully insured 
worker the types and relative amounts of the 
monthly benefits payable on his wage record are: 
a retirement benefit at age 65 or over, equal to the 
primary benefit; a benefit of half this amount 
to his wife when she is aged 65 or over; and a 
child’s benefit equal to half the primary benefit 
for each unmarried dependent child under age 18. 
The widow’s benefit is three-fourths and the 
child’s or parent’s benefit, one-half the monthly 
amount of the worker’s primary benefit computed 
from his wage record at the time of his death. 

The amount of monthly benefits payable on the 
basis of any one wage record ranges from a 
minimum of $10 a month to a maximum which 
cannot exceed $85 a month, 86 percent of the 
worker’s average monthly wage, oz twice the 
amount of his monthly retirement benefit, which- 
ever is least. iba 

survivor of an insured worker is entitle 
tote Sporthiy benefit, a lump-sum death payment 
which cannot exceed six times the worker's 
primary benefit goes to the surviving ap Oe 
provided the spouse was living with the worker a 
the time of his death, or, in the absence of such 


‘ 
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TABLE I—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND ~ 


pee | 
Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Research and Statistics, from : 
tatement of the U. S. Treasury ban thousindé] 


iBeginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations 
Contributions Act. 


H 
Bi 


equal taxes collected under the Federal 


2Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments redeemed, in mon® 


redemption. 
8Based on checks returned to Treasury. 


These figures differ from amounts certified % 


Specified periods because of differences in the stage of accounting process. 
Parigure tor fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expenditures for fiscal { 
1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44: annual figures in table do not, therefore, reflect actual outlays. 


TABLE II—OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS abate oe Ne gales ela AND MONTHLY BENEE 


Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insu 


Poy Receipts Expenditures 
| ana: ee - Benefit stro Ss 
- | Interest pay-_ :|trative ex- ae: 3 
shabisr tions po received? ments? penses* ae 
trust pers 
fund! 
Cumulative, January, 1937-June, 1947....| $9,719,007] $839,744) $1,529,587) $231,158 soa 
Fiscal year: 1936- 265,000 262 OTe gaara 2a 
is Soe) i Man ae eee Re 
193040. 550,000 42/489 15,805 12,288 Lia 
1940-41. 688,141 55,958 64,342 26,840 ES 
1941-42 895,619 71,00 110,281 oO toe re 
1942-43 1,130,495 87,403 149,304 27, ne a 
1943-44 1,292,122 103,177 184,597 32,60 AS 
1944-45 1,309,919 123,854 239,834 26,950 orea 
1945-46 1,238,218 147,766 320,510} - a cee RF 
1946-47 1,459,492 163,466 425,582 0,78 5 


t 


Benefits in current- 
payment status 


Benefits in current 
Payment status 


Beneficiaries No. of Amount of |Beneficiaries No. of Amoun 

> bene- | monthly bene- mon 

ficiaries benefits ficiaries bene 
Retired workers................. 797,927 | $19,722,200 |Aged widows. 146,124 $2,966 
i tired workers... .. 245,364 3,206,000 |Parents...... 8,951 11, 

Ghite ea, ef Ee * oe Ses Saree 499,246 6,328,000 Total...... 1,832,285 35,0 


2'730,400 | 


@ survivor, to the person or persons who paid the 
burial expenses. h 
Retirement benefits payable to a single retired 
worker and a married couple are indicated for 
various years of coverage and assumed average 
monthly wages in table 3, and similar illustrative 


“survivor benefits appear in table 4. 


Several groups of persons receive no old-age 
insurance protection under the act. Benefits under 
the program take no account of wages from the 
following types of employment: agricultural labor; 
domestic service in private homes; casual employ- 
ment not in the course of the employer’s trade or 
business; service on foreign vessels and certain 
small fishing vessels; service for-Federal, State, or 
local governments and certain of their instru- 
mentalities; employment by religious, charitable, 
educational, and scientific organizations not organ- 
ized or conducted for profit; service for a foreign 
government or its instrumentalities; certain part- 
time or itinerant employment providing only 
nominal wages, such as services for fraternal or 
beneficiary associations and for schools and col- 
leges by regular students; self-employment; certain 
family employment; and services by ‘newsboys 
under 18. Railroad employment is covered by a 
Separate system under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, though wage credits from railroad 
employment and employment covered under old- 
age and survivors insurance are coordinated for 
survivor benefits. 

Unemployment Insurance—The Social Security 
Act authorizes Federal cooperation in establishing 
and maintaining State unemployment insurance 
Systems through grants to States to pay the 
costs of administering such systems. As a condi- 
tion of such grants, the State law must meet cer- 
tain minimum specifications designed to assure 
payment of benefits to unemployed workers en- 
titled to sueh payments under the State law and 
to safeguard a worker’s rights to benefits when 
he does not take a job that fails to meet certain 
labor standards. In addition, the act includes 
provisions for a Federal tax on employers (later 


the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, incorporated 


in the Internal Revenue Code) against which 
employers are allowed credit (up to 90 percent 
of the amount of the tax) for their contributions 
paid to State unemployment funds, or for the 
amounts they would have contributed to such 
funds in the absence of experience-rating reduc- 
tions allowed under the laws of all but one State. 

In general, the Federal tax and State laws cover 
the types of employment included under the 


old-age and survivors insurance program | 
exclude railroad workers who are covered b: 

Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance 

The Federal tax, however, is limited to emp 

of eight or more workers, and all but 16 & 
have some size-of-firm restriction. Mainly be 

of these coverage restrictions, only about 
800,000 different workers earned wage cit} 
toward unemployment benefits under State la 

1946, as compared with 49,500,000 who eg 
credits toward Federal old-age and survivors 
surance, 

The fiscal year 1946-47 was a year of 
economic activity, outstandingly high level 
employment, and low levels of unemploymer! 
was also a year of great economic tensions 
pressures that made for a considerably he 
benefit load than would have been antici 
under normal peacetime conditions, assuming: 
same level of business activity and employr 
The unemployment that occurred was due ms 
to the considerable volume of shifts in produ 
and employment, with sporadic lay-offs of wou 
because of shortages in materials and parts, - 
disputes, and the resistance of buyers to . 


prices. In addition, the displacement of nonyett! 


workers by the reemployment of veterans | 
tinued to be a contributory factor. 
Practically all the unemployment was co 


by the State unemployment insurance sysis 
or veterans’ readjustment allowances or railij 


unemployment insurance. Many claimants | 
reemployed before the expiration of their wa 
period, but marginal and older workers had ¢ 


difficulty in finding jobs under peacetime coms 
tion. In the fiscal year, some 4,100,000 benefi 


ries received $834,000,000 in benefits under 


State systems. The average amount paid fil 
week of total unemployment for the countr? 
@ range among § 


a whole was $18.05, with 
States from $11.28 to $22.90 (table 5). The 
900,000 weeks of unemployment compensate 


the Nation represented an average of 11.6 we 


per beneficiary, longer than in any other fi 
year. The figures on average duration and 
number of weeks compensated are probably swe 
by the longer periods of unemployment of m 
ginal and older workers. 


In April 1947, Massachusetts joined Connect) 
the District of Columbia, Michigan, and Nevada 
providing supplementary allowances for claim@! 
dependents. In the last four States, the ave 


weekly payment to beneficiaries who rece: 


dependents’ allowances during .September 1l) 


‘7. tre == 
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Administrative Agencies—Social Security 


TABLE TII—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFITS1 
Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration 


Years of ! 
insured | 
paces he Ay. monthly wage 
co : A 

\ Mallett of $150 


ed _ Single \htarried? Single [Married? 


Single \Marriea? Single \Married2 
Ay. monthly wage 
of $502 


AY. monthly wage 
of $100 ag AY. mon wage 


$25.75 3 $46.35 2 31. 
: $41.20 | $61.80 
26.25 50 | 47.25 || 42/00 ¥83.00 
“$0 ; 44.00 “00 
30-00 8.00 | 72.00 
0.00 35.00 52.50 33:00 38.00 


7 
is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage and is eligible to 


ive th 
} ew percent increment for each year. If this were not the case, the benefit would be some- 


enefits for a married couple without young,children, wi i i 
- i 3 : , With wife entitl rife’ 
qO} a monthly wages under $50 the benefits are smaller; put the benest anne Heme than 
Month for the worker, or $15 a month for the worker and entitled wife. 
> 


TABLE IV—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 
Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration 


if ac] c=] 
mek wo & el v bo) 
Be |<. | ce (sez) 2 | Ee [ees| 3 | Es [ees] 2 | de 
seo | ES | Fe | SES) Es | FE | $85] gs | ce | eo! Fs bh Be 
eas | os sei Se =e Su] oF O9. | Sagah ioe 6° 
2 = he ee baht Ie Ve eac}| vo Bo | eho]}] 36 .-) 
ose zs 3& se| Es Se Giws mo =e P= = = 
§ oe 3 6 | O58 3 Fo | ossl ES Eo | O68 o 1 -Bs 
Average monthly Average monthly Average monthly Average monthl 
. $ wage of deceased, wage of deceased, wage of deceased, wage SF decepaaie 
$50 $100 $150 
$10.30 15.45 |$23.18 |$38.63 $20.60 $30.90 ($51.50. 
10.50 15.75 | 23.63 | 39.38 | 21.00 | 31.50.) 52.50 
16.50 | 24.75 | 41.25 2.00 | 33.00 | 55.00 
18.00 7 45.00 | 24.00 | 36.00 | 60 
19.50 | 29.25 | 48.75 | 26.00 | 39.00 | 65.00 


s 
a 
z 
s 
& 
ES 
S 
g 


tis assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. If this were not the 
, the benefit would be soniewhat lower. ‘ 


ch 1947 was about one-fifth above what they| tion and to set certain limits to the eligibility 
wd otherwise have received. requirements that the approved plan may impose. 
he 1948 appropriation to the Federal Security Legislation, effective Oct. 1, 1946, and scheduled 
ncy included $900,000 to pay temporary recon- | to remain in effect until June 30, 1950, provides 
: unemployment benefits under title XIII | for Federal financial participation in the three 
3 Social Security Act to maritime workers | types of assistance as follows: The Federal share 
© wartime employment by the War Shipping | of old-age assistance and aid to the blind is two- 
hinistration was considered to be Federal.| thirds of the first $15 of the average monthly 
benefits, which became payable for unem- | Payment per recipient, plus one-half the remainder 
ment on or after July 8, 1947, are administered, | up to $45. Similarly, the Federal share of aid 
_yeterans’ readjustment allowances, through | to dependent children is two-thirds of the first 

- unemployment insurance agencies and | $9 of the average monthly payment per child, plus 

sed by the Federal Government. While the| one-half the remainder up to $24 for the first 
Tam expires on June 30, 1949, and affects| child and_$15 for the second and subsequent 

Some 200,000-250,000 individuals, all States | children. The Federal Government also pays one- 

entered into agreements with the Federal | half the amounts expended by the States for proper 

ty Administrator to administer the provi- | and efficient administration of these programs. . 

The displacement of marginal wartime workers 
by returning servicemen and warkers with higher 
skills, loss of servicemen’s dependents allowances, | 

prary disability under arrangements similar | and increase in the cost of living resulted in a 
inemployment insurance and with about the| sharp upswing in 1946-47 in the number of persons 
ie industrial coverage. Weekly beneficiaries|on the assistance rolls. The additional Federal 
raged 5,200 in Rhode Island for the benefit year | funds made available by the 1946 amendments to 

d April 1947, and about 25,000 in California | the Social Security Act enabled some States to aid 
the first half of 1947. needy persons previously unable to get help hecause 
es received a total of $57,600,000 in Federal | of limited State and local funds. In June 1947, 
s for administration of their unemployment | more than 4,000,000 persons in the United States 
france programs (table 5) and in addition| were receiving public assistance, of whom 3,- 
500,000 from the Veterans Administration 300,000 were on the programs under the Social 
‘expenses incurred in connection with the pro-|-Security Act. From June 1946 to June 1947 the 
1 for readjustment allowances paid to veterans | number of families given aid to dependent chil- 
r the GI Bill of Rights. dren rose 27 percent. In old-age assistance the 

Hections totaling $1,004,000,000 were deposited | increase in recipients was 8 percent, and in aid 
‘the States in the fiscal year in their accounts | to the blind, 7 percent. In general assistance, 
‘the Federal unemployment trust fund; $131,- | which is financed by States and/or localities with- 

in interest on their holdings in that fund | out Federal financial participation, the number of 
credited; and their balances aggregated $7,- | cases went up 20 percent. Payments under all 
90,000 on June 30, 1947, about $300,.000,000 | public assistance programs are shown in table 7. 
than a year earlier (table 6). Expenditures in the United States for the three 
Nov. 15, 1946, under the provisions of the | Federal-State programs and for general assistance, 
7 Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, | including both assistance payinents and adminis- 
ate public employment offices were returned | tration, approximated $1,440,000,000 in 1946-47. 
te control and operation. Of this amount, $1,270,000,000 was for the three 
ic Assistance—The Social Security Act au- | special types of assistance, and about $170,000,000 
s Federal grants to the States to aid them | for general assistance. Federal grants.to States 
for assistance payments and administrative costs 
totaled $614,000,000 during the fiscal year. Of this 
amount, 80 percent was for old-age assistance, 18 
percent for aid to dependent children, and 2 per- 
cent for aid to the blind. 

Some 2,270,000 persons in the country as a 
whole, or 214 per 1,000 population aged 65 and over, 
were receiving old-age assistance in June 1947. 
The average payment was $36.04, with a range 
from more than $50 in four States to less than 


hode Island since 1943 and California since 
, 1946, have been providing benefits for 


irity Act, the State becomes eligible for Federal 
m. uirements are] $20 in nine States (table 8). 
ee ericisnt ead wroner administra- : More than.a million children in nearly 400,000 


' cases to help them in their readjustment to life 
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460 Administrative Agencies—So cial Security’ 


__BENEFITS, BENEFICIARIES, AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR ADMINISTRATION U 
Apa? STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1946-47 t 
Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Employment Security 1 


Total Average Fede 


amount of weekly Weeks 
Bene- benefit benefit 
State ficiaries payments for total sated 
i (in unemploy- (in 
=A thousands) ment thousands) 
at 
LIS ESee ee aa en lo 4,059,624 $833,718 $18,05 46,907 
UNIONS FS ice het, slagel «te eve bs 47,473 8,853 15.27 587 
PAE EL AL lime einlan eee ele or 2,296 450 20.32 22 
PAIZO i basa, aur aa oa ae 7,534 892 14.04 64 
PAPE SASS of oleae cfiessbune p> 35,763 3,821 12.83 300 
SOL Titer 1 1 Wa ens pias en ea 523,059 130,813 18.79 7,043 
WIOIOTAMOuin Hasiey ste es os 8,287 1,091 13.98 79 
56,665 eat 20.42 576 
65 16 15.27 80 
12,861 2,401 16.68, 144 
40,454 , 5,209 13.65 389 
35,182 4,946 13.41 373 
344 20.05 21 
5,484 843 15.14 5 
280,290 55,886 18.38 3,123 
7 8,551 17.44 5 
20,827 2,878 14.88 198 
26,262 4,576 14.54 321 
32,103 4,825 11.28 432 
36,575 7,445 14.66 524 : 
34,610 4,955 14.35 351 
MABVIRBU istics: voc. fe. 73,342 13,781 18.41 779 | 
Massachusetts...../....... 231,174 48,925 21.71 2,323 2, 
DVISOIAG@ AMG Sse i cle ks 258,313 43,851 19.80 2,211 BH 
Minnesota... ees. 28,761 5,356 15.44 355 “ 
MVEIBBISSIDDIN oll etgies Ga ae 14,745 1,727 12.22 145 c 
J 0 10g (ae ea a 97,133 18,476 16.56 1,130 1.6, 
Montana. oes. e ee. 6,358 930 13.53 69 a 
WNEDPASEA: cilia se... 9,953 1,568 15.43 104 1] 
INGVARCE ie oy Co ies.. 54 3,664 72 18.20 ’ i 
New Hampshire. ,......... 16,578 1,656 15.07 114 4 
INGW JOISOY. 2s cli ie. ss. 221,309 . 56,148 19.76 2,899 Dye 
WNiewsMexico). i. i622... - 2,785 344 13.21 26 i 
758,061 180,884 19,07 9,563 LE 
4,942 11.58 & 
1,624 297 17.09 1 
91,590 23,506 17.70 1,346 2,4 
35,188 7,219 16.29 . 46 a 
46,468 7,960 16.00 50 a 
401,285 68,385 17.50 3,982 5,1 
: . 7,335 17.04 & 
South Carolina............ 15,478 2,107 “13.79 155 e 
South Dakota............. 2,299 206 13.54 16 
PRGMIMEOSED hl yi 66 .. iccascla ss 63,196 10,235 12.78 808 
SNEMG 2 6 Sake Seen oe 61,782 9,049 14.38 642 
CONGR EAS Sa 11,341 2,79 22.90 124 
PRERIOMU Fe bws seine oe. 5,514 804 16.75 4 
Vai ti he ae a a 41,230 4,954 12.81 389 
SWIASHIAE LON 22. cre wos 128,645 36,319 20.20 1,817 
WeehWATEINIA. 62. ke. 48,667 7,595 15.43 505 
ALOE hy ET 31,169 3,800 16.72 236 
SUPE MPRNIIE Ns cl dale cae Scenes s 2,184 349 18.71 19 


_ Total includes, but State figures exclude, expenses for postage. 


fare services for mothers and children, espe 


families were receiving aid to dependent children | f 
in rural areas and in areas suffering from set 


in June 1947, THe children aided represented 23 
ber 1,000 of the total population under 18 years of | economic distress. To receive Federal fun 
age. The average payment in the country as a| State plan must meet certain requirements 
whole was-$61.68 per family and $24.21 per child. | forth in the Federal act. r | 
Payments per family averaged $100 or more in The Social Security Act, as amended in I 
two States with high per capita incomes and | authorizes Federal grants to States of $11;000, 0% 
$90-99 per family in five additional States; three | year for maternal and child health services, 
States made payments averaging less than $30 per | 500,000 for services for crippled children, 
family, and 11 had average payments of $30-39. $3,500,000 for child welfare services. These | 
= ee “ ay ae era Bregrene. Bo the Poe te ae operation in the 48 States, Alaid 
under the al Security Act, 30 per- | Hawaii, the District of Columbia, Rico 
sons Out of every 100 of the estimated blind popula- | the Virgin Islands. rite Puerta aaa 
tion were receiving aid in June 1947. The average Grants for Maternal and Child Health Se 
peeary for the 62,100 recipients was $37.87 in| are made to State public health agencies to. 
une 1947, with a range from $45 or more in 11] the States in extending and improving these 
States to $20 or less in 3 States. vices, which include prenatal clinics, child-he# 
In June 1947, the number of general assistance | conferences, home nursing visits. school med 
cases totaled 335,000; the number of persons repre- | examinations, and nutrition, dental and mew 
sented in these cases was about 700,000, or one- | health programs. ; ? } 
' half of one percent of the total population in the Of the $11,000,000 authorized in Federal era 
country. The average payment was $39.18, with a| half must be matched by the States. Of the 
range from less than $20 in 8 States to more than | 500,000 that must be matched, each State rece 
$40 in 12 States. 35,000; the remainder is prorated among — 
Under the temporary civilian war assistance | States according to the number of live births 
program, financial aid and other welfare services | each State. From the $5,500,000 that need no’ 
in 1946-47—financed from Federal funds—were | matched, a sum is set aside for special prog! a 
supplied by State public assistance agencies, acting | of national or Tegional significance in the impra 
as agents of the Federal Security Agency, to| ment of services, and to meet. emergencies; _| 
Tepatriates returning to the United States from | balance is apportioned among the States accord: 
European and Asiatic countries and to a few|to the financial need of, each State for helpi 
“ABET “Mhanelal astistanceamaunting to Sods | count Yhe’mumber" SF hve obaae, SRC BL 
5 i ng to : count the number o i pir 
was given to 904 cases. In addition, service other | in rural areas. Ty Mye! Bistha, estas 7! 
than material aid was given to repatriates in 531 


in_this country. 

Maternal and Child Health and Welfare—The 
Social Security Act authorizes Federal grants to 
States to extend and improve their health and wel- 
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Administrative Agencies—Social Secturity 


TABLE VI—UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND, FI 
’ SCAL YEAR 146-471 
+ Compiled by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Research and ptntistics from data 
“ furnished by the Treasury Department : 
{In thousands] 
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Balance : 
meets ee ices Fiscal year, 1946-47 Palen 
1946 Deposits laterest | Withdrawals 1947 
$7,426,835 $1,141,754 $146,888 $859,993 $7,855,483 
6,676,492 1,004,522 131,513 2811,493 7,001,033 
56,823 6,944 1,081 8,600 — re 
8,459 1,417 174 180 *O 708 
20/295 31464 421 850 23/33 
30.948 5,281 616 2,695 33/150 
702,776 116,503 13,626 126/500 706.404 
37,788 5.656 777 1,085 43,136 
171,535 291547 3,510 11/200 193,392 
13,490 1,232 264 1,170 3.81 
44087 25145 R54 2/510 44/577 
60,547 12/613 1,246 4,995 69,412 
80,988 13,185 1,669 4,700 91,143 
19/243 1.730 386 415 20,944 
16,206 i 31436 344 730 19/257 
486,743 43/034 9,301 54,000 485,077 
170,917 16,006 3.409 8,000 182,332 
64563 8,357 1,300 2'850 1/370 
50.144 6,440 997 4'310 53/270 
89,094 111495 1,791 4721 97,659 
77,638 10.473 1/536 6.875 82/772 
36,704 6,414 734 5,005 81846 
115,487 13,155 2,223 14'500 116,365 
201/870 28,100 3.756 50,000 183,726 
205,538 43/605 4051 32;700 220,494 
93,014 15,775 1,914 4'770 105,933 
23) 1340 62 1,680 "168 
156,207 181315 3,047 8/500 159,069 
0,23 2 : 957 23,920 
“13 1,470 28,901 
74 705 12,158 
‘6 1,637 26,095 
7 55475 449,937 
er 33 14,069 
‘ 179,500 1,003,266 
075 128,25) 
350 6,22 
23,625 513,529 
"500 9,76. 
7,900 71,667 
BSE 66,000 596,705 
won oo (125 80,397 
aes "3 45/865 
a 17 7,549 
| td ee = 10,200 95,550 
idiot bid & © @% © 9 6 5 6 we & & 875 165,407 
Coe er merresanse 635 30,459 
Wat ohn ae 650 14-718 |’. 
a 4,975 ‘4,27 
37/300 34,538 
7.720 73,442 
3,775 198,051 
375 9,802 


™ ent 
surance account. . 750,343 137,232 854,450 


+ fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 
sited from State unemployment: funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as re- 
red for benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; 
st includes interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. 

Judes withdrawals from the Kentucky account for administrative expenses of the State unem- 
ent insurance program; equivalent amounts, recorded as grants to the State for unemployment 
nce administration, were paid by the Social Security Administration for the State to the railroad 
oyment account in accordance with section 13 of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
> includes withdrawals by California of $200,000 for disability insurance benefits. : 


pol children by State health departments in 
eration with school authorities. Public health 
sing service was given to 231,000 expectant 
hers and to 952,000 infants and_ preschool 
; and more than 2,184,000 field and office 
g visits were made in school hygiene pro- 
More than 3,900,000 immunizations were 
and 1,143,000 children received dental in- 


Services for Crippled Children, grants are 
to State agencies to help the States extend 
‘improve (especially in rural areas. and in 
s suffering from severe economic distress) ser- 
‘or locating crippled children, and for pro- 
medical, surgical, corrective, and other 
$ and care, and facilities for diagnosis, 
ization, and after-care, for children who 
ippled or who are suffering from conditions 


lead to crippling. 
the $7,500,000 authorized in Federal grants, 
st be matched by the States. Of the $3,750,- 
t must be matched, each State receives 
the remainder is prorated among the 
m the basis of the number of_children 
1 years of age in each State. From the 
0 that need not be matched, a reserve 
is set aside for special projects; the 
e is apportioned among the States on the 

the financial need of each State for 


assistance in carrying out its plan and the number 
of children under age 21, especially the number of 
children in rural areas. 

During the calendar year 1946, services under 
plans financed in part from Federal funds were 
provided for more than 108,000 children who re- 
ceived diagnostic or treatment service at crippled 
children’s clinics, more than 27,000 children who 
received hospitalization, and 4,700 children who 
received care in convalescent homes. About 1,- 
300,000 days of care were provided in hospitals 
and 478,000 days in convalescent homes, More 
than 71,000 children received public health nursing 
services, about 17,000 received physical therapy 
service, and 24,000 medical-social workers’ care. 
More than 8,700 children were referred for voca~ 
tional service. Special programs were operating ~ 
in a varying number of States for the care of chil- 
dren with rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease, poliomyelitis, and cerepral palsy, and 
some provision was being made for surgical cor- 
rection of visual impairments and for the care of 
children with hearing defects. 

Grants for Child Welfare Services are made to 
State public welfare agencies to help in establish- 
ing, extending, and strengthening, especially in 
predominantly rural areas, public welfare services 
for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children and children in danger 
of becoming delinquent. Tne minimum Federal 
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Administrative Agencies—Social Security; Federal Security 


TABLE VII—PUBLIC AID EXPENDITURES,’ JANUARY 1933-JUNE 1947 
Source: Compiled by Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance 
i {In thousands] 


i | 


Assistance payments zl 
=A Earnij 


Special types und 

Total = zi General Fedeg 

Old-age; Aid to , Aid to | assist- | Other? wor 

assist- |depend-| the ance prograig 

ance ent blind a 

children 
1933 January-June. ........... $467,167| $13,425) $20,722) $2,901) $403,200 
July-December 756,162 12,646 19,78 2,938) 355,552 
1934 January-June. . 1,255,721 14,317| 20,254 3,237| 465,116 
July-December 1,125,144| 17,927] 20,432 3,836] 735,499 
1935 January-June. . 1,253,683} 29,105} 20,588 3,890} 852,880 
July-December 1,278,829] 35,861 21,139 4,080| 580,302 
1936 January-June. . 1,565,522} 52,763} 23,309 6,021 248,767 
July-December 1,553,491] 102,478} 26,345 6,792| 190,237 
1937 January-June. . 1,444,488] 141,305] 32,322 7,568| 211,684 
July-December 1,209,430] 169,137} 38,129 8,603) 195,197 
1938 January-June. . 1,492,638} 191,038) 46,556 9,121] 256,279 
a uly-December 1,743,962| 201,346; 50,886 9,837| 219,924 
1939 January-June... {,742,091] 211,608] ' 56,194; 10,267) 253,236 
July-December. . 1,443,356] 218,872} 58,755) 10,485) 229,417 
1940 January-June... 1,451,849] 231,299} 64,333 10,791} 223,982 
July-December 1,271,559} 243,653] 68,910) 11,035) 180,981 
1941 January-June... 1,249,018] 262,680} 76,786 11,286] 158,346 
| July-December . . 78,509) 278,839} 76,367 11,615] 114,303 
1942 January-June............ 906,536] 291,203} 80,827} 12,203} 104,914 
July-December........... 639,705) 303,949) 77,608 12,45 75,65 

1943 January-June............ 512,523] 314,969] 72,496) 12,497) 62,030 
July-December........... 466,770] 337,336 8,06 12,628} 48,737 
1944 January-June............ 469,981] 342,815) 67,894 2,62 46,645 
July-December.,......... 470,418} 347,912) 67,174 12,630 702 
1945 January-June............ 480,812] 354,04 71,358 12,710 ,704 
July-December........... 507,122] 371,643 8,11 13,805) 43,558 
1946 January-June............ 557,078] 389,944 95,001 14,731 7,402 
July-December......... 622,252] 429,820) 113,450 15,986] 62,996 
1947 January-June............ 722,260! 482,176] 141,433 17,518' 81,133 


1Continental United States only, through 1943. 


2Includes subsistence payments by the Farm Security Administration and special programs 1¢ 
financed by Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds. ee 
/ 3Includes earnings from Federal funds of persons enrolled in or employed by the Civilian Conse 
Corps, National Youth Administration, Works Projects Administration, and other works programs. 


grant available to each State department of wel- 
fare, under current appropriations, is $20,000. The 
rest of the $3,500,000 in Federal grants is allotted 
among the States according to the proportion 
that’ a State’s rural population bears to the total 
Tural population of the United States. 

Child welfare services in the communities, fi- 
nanced in part from Federal funds, are for purposes 
_ of arranging for foster-home or institutional care 

for children who need care away from their own 
homes, either temporarily or permanently; pro- 
tecting neglected and mistreated children and 
removing them when necessary, through legal or 
other procedures, from conditions that endanger 
them; finding and securing the necessary atten- 
tion for children who have physical, mental, and 
emotional handicaps and who are not receiving 
the care they need; safeguarding children of 
illegitimate birth; cooperating with courts and 
schools in handling children’s cases and with State 
institutions caring for children; working with 
mental hygiene clinics. Child welfare workers 
also aid in the organization of community services 
for children, including services needed for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

A recent count shows that child welfare workers, 
paid in whole or in part from Federal funds, were 
aiding dependent, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren in more than 400 counties. On Dec. 31, 1946, 
approximately 230,000 children were receiving 


\ 


Federal Security Agency 


FSA—Federal Security Agency—Oscar Ross 
Reine Administrator, Address, Washington 25, 


The Federal Security Agency was created (July 
1, 1939) in accordance with the President’s first 
j plan of Government reorganization, under the Re- 
organization Act of 1939. 5 
Grouped within the Federal Security Agency are 
those agencies of the Government whose major 
purposes are to promote social and economic se- 
curity, educational opportunity, and the health of 
the citizens of the Nation. 
In addition to the Administrator’s Office, with 
its coordinating and supervisory functions, the 
Agency, as presently constituted, includes the fol- 


lowing: 

The Social Security Administration: The Public 
Health Service, under which is Freedman’s Hos- 
pital; the Office of Education; the Food and Drug 
Administration; the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion; and Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital; it a'so repre- 
sents Federal participation in the work of Howard 
University, the American Printing House for the 


noninstitutional services from State and | 
public child welfare agencies. There were sli 
more than 2,200 full-time child welfare worka| 
he country as of June 30, 1946: in additions 
other employees were devoting full time, am 
981 part time, to these programs. ; 
In the Emergency Maternity and Infant 
Program, Federal grants were made to 
health departments to assist in providing me 
nursing, and hospital maternity and infant 
for wives and infants of enlisted men in sp 
Pay grades in the armed forces. This p 
which was not under the Social Security 
was financed entirely through Federal funds, | 
the start of the program in March 1943 thal 
June 30, 1947, more than $124,900,000 had I 
allotted to the States to cover the costs of’ 
and State administrative expenses. More. 
1,420,000 cases had been completed or appi 
for care. At the peak of the program in 1945¢ 
000 physicians and 5,000 hospitals were coop 
ing; these figures represented 50 percent c 
active physicians in private practice and 90 
cent of the registered hospitals, other than | 
caring for mental, nervous, and _ tuber 
patients. a 
Liquidation of this wartime program begat 
July 1, 1947. All cases authorized before that 
will be completed, and new cases will be ace’! 
only if the mother or infant was eligible for” 
care as of June 30, 1947. | 


 : 


tors of the Agency’ 
The S ie 


a 


Office of Education—U. S. Office of Educatil 


articles. 


organized for the purpose of “collecting 

statistics and facts as shall show the conditic 

progress of education in the several States 
Territories. and of diffusing such informatio 
specting the organization and Managem 
schools and schoo! systems. and methods or 
ing, as shall aid the people of the United 
in the establishment and maintenance of fl 
‘school systems, and otherwise promote the 
of education throughout the country.” The m 
divisions of the Office include Elementary 
ondary, Vocational, and Higher Education, § 
Administration, International Educational — 
tions, and Auxiliary Services. In addition t 


regular activities of research, consultation, || 


veys and publications the Office administers gi 


=), = 


Old-age assistance 


[ —_.. 
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‘VIII—RECIPIENTS AND AVERAGE ME 
PA 'N' 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SE 
Source: Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance 


Aid to dependent children 


ER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPE 
CURITY ACT, JUNE 1947 ae 


Aid to the blind 


Average 


{Recipients Aver 
Recipients| payment ~ nen Maat 
aym 
per Families | Children I | ae poe ee, 
recipient olcat 


_ ot eae 2,271,007 396,098 
2 Ln 52/299 8,106 1099 380 
| eens sot 22 
WIRES ahs ‘65 2,391 
ig eee a 40,098 6,915 
cba. 1723463 11,052 
AEE ee 42/608 4/081 
Oren 14.991 2/809 
oe eat 1,201 248 
Sep 2/334 1,392 
KP. 55. 52/670 10,767 
ar ae 76,741 6,501 
eae 1,700 963 
a eee 10,520 1,754 
ae 126,495 22662 
0,588 7,622 
48/295 4277 
33,890 4,779 
47,285 91152 
49,310 11/897 
15,158 1,888 
Piatek 11/819 4'839 
84,767 9/250 
93.539 20/060 
53.970 5,922 
39/296 5,518 
113,897 19/979 
Ba his 10,663 1,700 
ae eh 25,241 3/144 
ope hae 2,011 dd) 
+75 1,102 
ar. x 23,094 4115 
Ail hott 8,025 31659 
Pi hate aris 107,934 40,125 
Higed 38,60 7,684 
8,925 1,663 
121,602 9/352 
95,34 27,834 
22/216 2,342 
90,031 38,955 
8,366 2,411 
29,588 5,529 
12/574 1,880 
47,057 13,425 
193891 14/073 291 
12,616 2,439 147 
5,426 685 179 
15,350 4,504 1,115 
65,643 7,317 642 
20,696 9/584 876 
47/137 7,156 1,293 
D 3,766 367 99 


No approved plan in operation. 


to the States for vocational education of 
-than-college-grade and to land-grant colleges 
universities. 


1e¢ 


treatment for mentally ill in several special 
ps including residents of the District of 
mbia, Indians under the Office of Indian Af- 
, Tesidents of the Canal Zone and the Virgin 

S charged with Federal crimes 
ursing school provides full 
with special emphasis on 


and dissemipate information on the nature, 

, and prévention of mental disorders. 
University—This university is jointly 
.d by Congressional appropriations and 
unds for the higher education of the col- 

outh of the Nation. 

mbia Institution for the Deaf—All deaf 
ss of teachable age of the District of Columbia 
mitted to this institution without charge. 
“students may receive instruction for $600. 
- advanced department, known as Gallaudet 
. offers the only advanced course especially 
students given anywhere in the world. 
maintains a definite number of free 


scholarships in this department for students who 
can pass the necessary educational tests. - 
American Printing House for the Blind—The 
American Printing House for the Blind, located 
at Louisville, Ky., assists public institutions in the 
education of the blind youth of America, 


Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is an 
agency of the United States Government which is 
the central instrument in the Federal-State sys- 
tem for restoration of disabled persons to the 
fullest physical, mental, social, vocational and 
economic usefulness of their capabilities. Estab- 
lished July 6, 1943, as a constituent of the Federal 
Security Agency, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation is charged with certification of Federal 
funds for States’ use in rehabilitation work, estab- 
lishing standards in the various areas of service 
and furnishing technical assistance to the states. 
The system is financed through grants-in-aid from 
the Federal Government to the States. : 

During the fiscal year 1946, 169,796 disabled per- 
sons received services from 51 State general re- 
habilitation agencies and 30 commissions for the 
blind. Of this number, 36,106 disabled men and 
women returned to gainful empleyment and their 
cases were closed to the_satisfaction of both em- 
ployer and employee. The types and extent of 
disablements overcome through the 1946 rehabili- 
tation program afe refiected in the following 
breakdown: j 

Re cutations and congenital absence of mem- 
bers, 5,132; orthopedic impairments resulting from 
poliomyelitis, 2,216; orthopedic impairments re- 
sulting from cerebral palsy, 492; other orthopedic 
‘{mpairments, 10,012; visual defects, 3,859; hear- 


_ Projects Administration 


\ 


ing defects, 2,614; speech defects, 293; pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 2,896; mental illness, 1,954; hernia, 
1,467; cardiac diseases, 1,264; other — diseases, 
3,872; not reported, 35. 

The far-reaching effects of the Federal-State 
program is evidenced in the fact that whereas the 
estimated annual earnings of these men and 
women totaled only $11,600,000 before rehabilita- 
tion, the estimated earnings of the group, not 
including family workers and farmers, were at the 
rate of $56,300,000 annually after rehabilitation. 

Services to render the handicapped more ad- 
vantageously employable, provided under Federal 
and State laws, include medical, surgical and psy- 
chiatric care, hospitalization, artificial appHances, 


~ vocational guidance and -training, maintenance 


during training, and placement in employment. 

Physical examination, counsel and training are 
provided without cost to the applicant in all cases; 
other services are provided without cost to the 
extent of the applicant’s inability to pay for them 
from his own resources. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 was 
the activating force for the program, and its scope 
was expanded by amendment in 1943. Under the 
new amendments, mentally as well as physically 
disabled individuals now are eligible for rehabili- 
tation services. Specific provision is made for the 
blind; war disabled civilians such as members of 
the citizens defense corps, aircraft warning service, 
civil air patrol, the merchant marine, and United 
States civil employees. 

Fiscal provisions have been liberalized. Grants 
to the States may now be based on actual require- 
ments and the amount of State funds available for 
matching. Under the 1943 amendments, the Fed- 
eral Government assumes the entire cost of ad- 
ministering State programs, and half the costs of 
medical examinations, surgical and _ therapeutic 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic devices, 
transportation, occupational tools and_ licenses, 
training and maintenance. The Federal Govern- 
ment assumes the entire cost of these items for 
war-disabled civilians. 

' State programs are administered by Divisions of 
Rehabilitation within the State Boards of Voca- 
tional Education. Where there is a State Com- 
mission or other agency authorized to provide re- 
habilitation services for the blind, that Com- 
mission. or- Agency administers the part of the 
rehabilitation program pertaining to that group. 

The program is in operation in all 48 States, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. ‘The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Maintains seven regional offices for close 
working relations between the States and the 
Federal offices. Regional offices are located in Bos- 
ton, Washington, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, 


* Denver, San Francisco. 


Federal Works Agency 


FWA—Federal Works Agency—Administrator, 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, Address, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Federal Works Agency was created by the 
first plan for Government reorganization sub- 
mitted to Congress (April 25, 1939), under 
authority of the Government Reorganization Act 
of 1939, and began to function as an agency of 
the Federal Government (July 1, 1939). 

Five organizations, previously operating either 
as independent establishments or as parts of de- 
partments, were brought together under FWA. 
They were: The Public Roads Administration 
(PRA), formerly the Bureau of Public Roads in 
the Department of Agriculture; the Public Build- 
ings Administration (PBA), in which,.were com- 
bined the branch of Public Buildings, Procurement 
Division, Treasury Department; the Bureau of 
Buildings Management, National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, so far as the latter was 
concerned with the operation of public buildings 
for other departments or agencies, and the United 
States Housing Corporation; the Public Works Ad- 


“ministration (PWA), formerly the Federal Emer- 


gency Administration of Public Works; the Work 
(WPA), formerly the 
Works Progress Administration (with the exception 


of the National Youth Administration); and the 


United, States Housing Authority (USHA), 
formerly in the Department, of the Interior. The 
United States Housing Authority was abolished and 


| its personnel records and equipment transferred 
_to the National Housing Agency (February 1942). 


The Public Works Administration is, at present, 
liquidated in the Office of the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Works Agency. The Work Braerte Admin- 


istration ceased to exist (June 30, 1944). 


The Federal Works Agency in 1947 consisted of 
Public Buildings Administration, Public Roads Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Community Fa- 


cilities (established Jan. 1, 1945). 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRAT 
The Public Builaings Administration i ry 
sible for the design, construction, maint 
and repair of Federal buildings; control of 
and the operation and protection of Fy 
buildings in the District of Columbia and‘c 
Federal buildings, outside of the Distra 
Columbia. 4 vi) 
The total sum paid out by PBA in thee) 
year 1947 for construction was $20,285,127 
addition, repairs and alterations to buildi 
$7,843,294.00, while the maintenance and ¢ 
tion of Federal buildings in and near the 
trict of Columbia involved an expenditure 0 
471,200.00, and of those outside the Distr 
Columbia, $36,045,388.00. : 


PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION} 


The Public Roads Administration is the py 
pal road-building agency of the Federal € 
ment. It administers Federal funds made 
able to aid the States in improvement of } 
ways and supervises road construction in Naa 
Forests, National Parks, and certain other 
eral areas. F 
The organization administers the large po 
highway program authorized by the Fede 
Highway Act of 1944, which authorizes $500,090 
as aid to the States in highway constructidd 
each of the first three postwar fiscal years, 
yearly amount is assigned: $225,000,000 fos 
Federal-aid system, $150,000,000 for fars 
market or secondary roads, and $125,000,00( 
urban sections of the Federal aid system. 

An important feature of the new progran 
the designation of a National System of 1 
state Highways 37,681 miles in extent. 7 
included in the Federal-aid system and is 
gible for improvement with Federal-aid func 


BUREAU OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
The Bureau cf Community Facilities is res 
sible for the advance planning program au 
ized by Title V of the War Mobilization and 
conversion Act of 1944; the veterans’ educaty 
facilities program; the Lanham Act (app 
June 28, 1941), as amended, except Title 1: 
construction of public works in the 
Islands; a program for emergency relies 
Hawaii as a result of damage to public prop 
caused by seismic waves; for making surplus 
ernment personal property available to State 
local governments to alleviate damage, hards 
and suffering caused by floods and other ¢: 
trophies; and for making financial conti 
tions for’ the maintenance and _ operat 
schools overburdened with war-incurred 
ments. 
Title V of the War Mobilization and Re 
version Act provided for Federal loans or® 
vances to States and other non-Federal pz 
agencies to assist in the plan preparation of f 
proposed postwar public works. Federal funds 
vanced under authority of the act are — 
repaid, without interest, when constructio 
public works so planned is undertaken. 
authority to make loans and advances exp 
on June 30, 1947, and the program is bi 
liquidated. ‘ ee | 
Public Law No. 697, 79th Congress (the | 
Act), provides for the relief of acute short; 
of educational facilities, other than housing, 
quired in the training or education of vetes 
under the GI bill of rights at certain educatiii 
institutions where it is found that such shorts 
exist or impend. The act contemplates the * 
and re-use of surplus Government property 
providing the facilities at universities, col 
and other institutions of higher learning. © 
Activities under the Lanham Act are in | 
process of liquidation. 


Federal Trade Commission ! 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission—Robert 
Freer, Chairman; Garland S. Ferguson, Ewin 
Davis, William A. Ayres, Lowell B. Mason. 
dress: Washington, D. C. Branch offices: New Y 
City, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, New O 


The Federal Trade Commission, an 
trative agency of the Federal Government, 
organized (March 16, 1915) under the Fede 
taove de, bits ea Act, which was appro 
ept. 26, and amended 
the Wheeler-Lea Act. Cre 
aws administered by the Commission are: 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, which decla 
unlawful the use of any unfair methods of 
petition and unfair or deceptive acts or 
in commerce; (2) Section 2 of the Clayton 
as amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
prohibits price and other discriminations, 
Sections 3, 7 and 8 of the same act re 
respectively, to exclusive-dealing contracts, 
: quisitions of capital stock, and interlocking 


8 
* 


* 


nikal Np . 
- 


; (3) the Export Trade Act, which permits, 
tated restrictions, the organization of as- 
ns to engage exclusively in export trade; 
e Wool Products Labeling Act, designed to 
industry, trade and the consumer against 
is resulting from the unrevealed presence of 
tes and mixtures in wool products: and 
Ose sections of the Lanham Trade-Mark 
hich authorize the Commission to apply to 
Sommissioner of Patents for the cancellation 
me Tegistration of trade-marks on the prin- 
‘Tegister which are deceptive, immoral or 
maalous, or which have been obtained fraudu- 
"or are in violation of the other stated pro- 
of the act. ‘ 
meeneral, the duties of the Commission are: 
j@ promote free and fair competition in inter- 
i@ trade in the interest of the public through 
Wention of price-fixing agreements, boycotts, 
int-of-trade combinations, unlawful price 
other discriminations, and other unfair 
of competition and unfair or deceptive 
mor practices; (2) to safeguard life and health 
consuming public by preventing the dissem- 
bn of false advertisements of food, drugs, 
and cosmetics which may be injurious to 
; and (3) to conduct investigations of eco- 
conditions in interstate and foreign com- 
upon its own initiative, upon the direction 
¢ President or the Congress, or upon applica- 
of the Attorney General. 
fing the 1947 fiscal year the Commission issued 
brmal complaints alleging violations of the 
ft administers; entered 56 orders directing 
mdents to cease and desist from such viola- 
5; and accepted 145 stipulations to cease and 
from unlawful practices. 
le Commission put into effect a program ap- 
d by President Truman and designed to ex- 
the cooperative phases of its work and 
by improve and expedite observance of the 
under its jurisdiction. Under this program the 
mission, on its own motion, initiates investiga- 
and takes uniform corrective action on an 


try-wide basis and handles unlawful prac- | 


by cooperative and voluntary action wherever 
ible. Where circumstances permit, 
h industry are given opportunity to eliminate 
ful practices through the establishment of 
practice rules or by voluntary stipulations 
ase and desist. - 
stry-wide investigations were initiated or 
Meted in the following industries: masonry 
Wproofing products, household fabric dye, cos- 
BP and toilet preparations, mothproofing prod- 
cast iron soil pipe fittings and_ specialties, 
lated and cultured pearls, manufacturers of 
¢ knives for paper cutting machines, tex- 
, automobile dealers in New York City 
District of Columbia, manufacturers of 
ees. and liquid emulsion floor wax 


3. , 
practice rules were established for nine 
les: household fabric dye, masonry water- 
ig products, vertical turbine pump manufac- 
saw and blade service, doll and stuffed 
onstruction equipment, piston ring, whole- 
nfectionery (Philadelphia trade area), and 
s (respecting use of such terms as ‘‘water- 
* “shockproof,’” ‘‘nonmagnetic’’ as applied 
sh cases and watch movemenis). 

part of its work in preventing false and 
bading advertising, the Commission during the 
year examined 413,000 advertisements in 
pers, magazines, trade journals and mail- 
catalogs, and 641,400 commercial radio con- 
, of which 18,500 published advertisements 
570 broadcast commercials were designated 
‘ther review as containing representations 
ight be false and misleading. 
' Commission transmitted to Congress eco- 
reports dealing with the present trend of 
orate mergers and acquisitions; the copper in- 
of the United States and international 
cartels; degree of concentration in the 
- copper industry at the end of 1945; the 
industry and international cartels; costs, 
and profits in the wholesale baking in- 
growth and concentration in the flour- 
industry; and economic effects of grain 
ge actions during the first six months of 


Commission resumed its peacetime function 
ting and analyzing the financial operating 
ts of American manufacturing corpora- 
nd published summaries of the results. 


duction and Marketing 


Administration 
Producti d Marketing Administration 
B. cise: naminsistrator. Address, Wash- 


, D. C. 


duction and Marketing Administration, 
“Be the Secretary of Agriculture (Aug. 18, 


members | 
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1945), is headed by an ‘Administrator who is also 
President of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
PMA consists of nine commodity branches, four 
Staff offices, eight other branches, and the Com- 


| modity Credit Corporation. 


Commodity Branches 


PMA’s nine commodity branches—Cotton, Dairy, 
Pats and Oils, Fruit and Vegetable, Grain, Live- 
stock, Poultry, Sugar, and Tobacco—each with 
respect to the commodities ‘over which it has 
Jurisdiction, are generally responsible for: (1) Pro- 
viding technical guidance to the appropriate As- 
sistant Administrator in the formulation of pro- 
grams and policies concerning production, market- 
ing, adjustment, loan, purchase, diversion, export, 
price support, farm .marketing quota, processing, 
distribution, and other programs; (2) conducting 
marketing investigations and development work 
including assigned activities authorized under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 and other 
Statutes to bring improvements in handling, pack- 
aging, standardization, processing, inspection, and 
development of new products, processes, and uses: 
(3) conducting services and informational pro- 
grams in connection with inspection, grading, 
market news, and other programs; and administer- 
ing regulatory acts. 

Price Support and Foreign Supply Branch co- 
ordinates PMA _ branch ‘activities dealing with 
Commodity Credit Corporation programs; main- 
tains a system for currently reviewing the in- 
ventory position and status of commodity stocks: 
and establishes and maintains liaison with the 
various claimants under the supply programs. 

Fiscal Branch formulates policies and procedures . 
with respect to fiscal and related activities of PMA, 
its agents, and others financed with administrative 
funds; supervises the administration of Govern- 
ment-owned and -leased food processing plants. 

Shipping and Storage Branch is responsible for 
shipping, storing, and delivering assigned Govern- 
ment-owned commodities in accordance with ex- 
port and domestic delivery programs; arranges for 
special protective handling of stocks in ware- 
houses; sells odd lots and out-of-condition com- 
modities; maintains perpetual commodity inyen- 
tories; and settles claims arising out of contracts it 
has negotiated, and claims involving loss and dam- 
age occurring in transit and in storage. \ 

Agricultural Conservation Programs Branch 
analyzes results of previous programs to determine 
policies to be followed to obtain the greatest agri- - 
cultural conservation within funds available; in- 
tegrates PMA planning dealing with allotments 
and goals, marketing quotas, parity payments, and 
allotments; determines on the basis of State recom- 
mendations the need for conservation with respect 
to water, erosion control, range and pasture, cover 
and green manure crops, and forestry, and the 
need for fertilizer and other conservation majerials 
and practices; and determines current require- 
ments and future needs of fertilizer materials, con- 
tracts for conservation materials, and allocates 
conservation materials among the States. 

Labor Branch coordinates the development of 
programs for meeting PMA farm labor problems; 
negotiates contracts with foreign governments 
relative to the importation of agricultural work- 
ers; obtains the necessary transportation for im- 
ported agricultural workers, and schedules all in- 
ternational and interstate movements of imported 
agricultural workers (and intra-State movements 
involving 25 or more agricultural workers); de- 
yvelops standards governing facilities used to house 
and feed agricultural workers; and develops pro- 
grams to provide agricultural workers with medical 
services, sanitation, and safety and accident pre- 
vention. 

Marketing Facilities Branch conducts research 
aimed at improving marketing facilities; adminis- 
ters Section 201 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, covering adjustments in freight rates 
for farm products; administers the U. S. Ware- 
house Act; and issues cold storage and margarine 
reports. 

Marketing Research Branch conducts research 
involving the technical improvement of transpor- 
tation methods, packing and packaging, wholesale 
and retail market and distribution practices, con- 
sumer preference, trade barriers, new uses, and 
international trade problems which cut across 
commodity lines; acts as liaison with the Adminis- 
trator of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
and with various U. S. Department of Agriculture 
agencies in ona PMA’'s physical and 
economic research. 

Food Distribution Programs Branch plans and 
directs the School Lunch Program pursuant to the 
National School Lunch Act; formulates domestic 
food distribution programs and conducts studies 
of the methods of operation and economic effects 
of such programs; directs the operation of direct 
distribution and food preservation programs; su- 
pervises cooperative programs aimed at solving dis- 
tribution problems that interfere with the wider 
marketing of agricultural commodities; and plans 


and develops nation-wide programs for improving 
nutritional standards and food habits. . 
Office of Audit formulates audit policies and di- 
rects the audit and examining activities of the Ad- 
Ministration, its agents, and others financed with 


_ PMA funds; conducts cost analysis of commercial 


organizations or individuals contracting with PMA 
for the purpose of providing financial data to en- 
able Administration officials to renegotiate or 
terminate contracts. f z 

Budget and Management Branch is responsible 
for the budgetary, procedure, administrative man- 
agement, organization, personnel, and administra- 
tive services functions of PMA. 3 

Compliance and Investigation Branch investi- 
gates violations involving food orders, procure- 
ment, sales, subsidy, price support, school lunch. 
surplus property disposal, agricultural adjustment 
and conservation, and regulatory programs of 
PMA; conducts accounting investigations, and in- 
stalls and services accounting systems for market 
administrators and other-persons and agencies if 
required. fi 

Information Service prepares and issues cur- 
rent releases, background statements, and other 
informational material; issues reports on PMA 
standardization, grading, imspection, marketing 
activities; plans and conducts informational 
programs; issues periodical publications .dealing 
with PMA activities; collaborates with PMA offi- 
cials on issuance of technical and popular publica- 
tions; and arranges necessary radio coverage on 
PMA. activities. 

Field work of the Administration is conducted by 
State and county committees under the supervision 
of State PMA chairmen. County administration 
is carried out through farmer committees, elected 
annually by farmers participating in the programs. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATIONS 
Commodity Credit Corporation, created under 
the laws of Delaware (Oct. 17, 1933) pursuant to 
Executive Order 6340, became a part of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1939. CCC has been 
continued until June 3 48, as a U. S. agency 


‘by successive amendments to the act of Jan. 31, 


1935. It is authorized to engage in buying, selling, 
lending, and other activities with respect to agri- 
cultural commodities and related facilities. The 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, authorized 
loans to producers upon any crop of basic com- 
modities—cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts for nuts—through December 31, 1948. 
Under the so-called Steagall Amendment the Cor- 


poration is required to support prices at not less 


than 90 percent of parity, or comparable price, 
for producers of the non-basic agricultural com- 
modities for which the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
quested expanded production for war purposes. 
Since the establishment of PMA, the CCC has 
served primarily as a financing and control agency 
operating within the PMA framework. CCC acts 
as purchasing agent for various Government pro- 
curement programs, and as agent in special pro- 
grams related to export and import operations. 


Farm Credit Administration 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration—I. W. Dug- 
gun, governor; R. L. Farrington, deputy governor; 
address, South Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. Dis- 
trict offices are maintained in Springfield,, Mass.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Columbia, S. C.; Louisville, Ky.; 
New Orleans, La,; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.: 
Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kas.; Houston, Tex.; 


_ Berkeley, Calif.; and Spokane, Wash. 


The Farm Credit Administration, created by 
Executive Order effective May 27, 1933, and 
operating as a part of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since July, 1939, provides a 
complete and coordinated credit system for agricul- 
ture by making available to farmers long-term 
and. short-term credit, and by providing credit 
facilities for farmers’ cooperative purchasing, 
marketing, and business service associations. 

The system includes 12 Federal land banks 
operating since 1917 which make long-term first 


‘mortgage loans to farmers through national farm 


loan associations; the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks authorized in 1923 that discount or 
make loans on the security of agricultural paper 
offered to them by production credit associations 
banks for cooperatives, and other agricultura: 
financing institutions; the 12 production credit cor- 
porations organized in 1933 which supervise and 
furnish a part of the capital for local pro- 
duction credit associations which provide short- 
term credit for production and general agricul- 
tural purposes; the 12 district banks for co- 
operatives and a Central Bank for Cooperatives 
organized in. 1933, which provide credit for farm- 
ers’ cooperative purchasing, marketing, and farm 
business service organizations; the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation which finances Land Bank 
Commissioner loans made prior to July 1, 1947, as 
authority to make these loans expired on that 


‘ 
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date. Joint stock land banks were 2 
.of the original land bank system, bw 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 wis 
their authority to make new loans and 1 
now being liquidated under the supervision 
Farm Credit Administration. The regional 4 
tural credit corporations, established by the =: 
struction Finance Corporation, the crop proj 
and seed loan activities of the Department o 
culture, and the Agricultural Marketing A 
volving Fund, formerly administered by the - 
Farm Board, were placed under the superviy 
the Farm Credit Administration May 27, 193 
crop loan laws were repealed by the Fz 
Home Administration Act of 1946. The suk 
for this type of credit is now administered 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Authority for the organization and activy 
the Farm Credit Administration and the i 


tions operating under its supervision are fag™ 


the following: Federal Farm Loan Act of 1% 
amendments thereto, Agricultural Marketing 
1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency ¥ 
and Construction Act of 1932, Emergencyy 
Mortgage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act om 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act old 
Farm Credit Act of 1935, Farm Credit 
1937, and other acts of Congress, either am 
the foregoing or of temporary character. 
Federal Credit Unions organized undel 
Federal Credit Union Act of 1934 were chy 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Admi! 
tion. However, by Executive Order of thea 
dent dated April 27, 1942, and effective M 
1942, the Federal Credit Union Section was 3 
ferred to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cc 


on. 

Federal Land Banks—J. R. Isleib, Landa 
Commissioner. 

The 12 Federal land banks organized in 18 
der the authority of the Federal Farm’ Los 
of 1916 make long-term loans secured bé& 
mortgages on farm lands. Loans may be Hm 
provide for the purchase of land for agric 
uses; for the purchase of equipment, fertilize: 
livestock necessary for the proper operation 
mortgaged farm; to provide buildings and # 
improvement of farm lands; to pay debts 
borrower incurred for agricultural purposes o@ 
debts incurred at least two years prior to 
of the application for the loan; and to 
the farmer with funds for general agric# 
uses. No land bank loan may exceed 65 pera’ 
the appraised normal value of the farm to be 
gaged, and loans in excess of $50,000 ma; 
made to any one borrower. Loans are rep 
in annual or semiannual installments over 4 a 
not to exceed 40 years. Corporations enge 
raising livestock are also eligible to borrow 
certain limitations. : 

Land bank loans are made through local na 
farm loan associations which are farmer 
cooperative organizations of Federal land 
borrowers. _Each borrower purchases stock © 
-2ssociation in an amount equal to 5 percent; 
loan. This stock is held by the associat: 
additional collateral for the loan. The asso 
in turn subscribes for stock in the Federa 
bank for a similar amount and this stock 
by the bank to secure the association’s obliga 
All Government subscriptions to the capita 
and the paid in surplus of the Federal land 
have been returned to the United States 1 
and this cooperative loan system is now | 
by_the farmer-borrowers. e | 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—Geor 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissione 

The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks: 
loans to and discount paper for production # 
associations, the banks for cooperatives, Sta 
national banks, agricultural credit corpor! 
livestock loan companies, and similar agricw 
financing institutions. ‘They also make lox 
cooperative associations of agricultural pa 

ire 


They are not authorized to make loans 
individual farmers and stockmen, but 4 
banks of discount for institutions’ making! 
loans for agricultural purposes. To be 4 
for discount or as collateral for a loan to 
nancing institution, the proceeds of notes « 
to the intermediate credit banks must hay 
advanced or used in the first instance fi 
cfops oF the Taiding’ beccdins #neeproauelt 
aising, br : » oF 
keting of livestock. Se } 
Federal intermediate credit banks finance 
lending operations almost entirely throug 
issuance and sale of short-term collate all. 
debentures. Ordinarily, maturities of debe! 
do not exceed one year. These securities ay 
guaranteed, either as to principal or int 
by the United States Government but are a 
on the basis of the financial responsibility 
banks and the collateral securing their obliga 
Production Credit Associations and Corpor 
—C. R. Arnold, Production Credit Commiss 
The 504 production credit associations whielt 
organized and chartered under the Farm 


1933 as a permanent system to provide 
mi credit for general agricultural purposes 
ing the breeding, raising, and fattening of 
kK and poultry; dairying; the growing, har- 
and marketing of crops; the purchase and 
of farm machinery; refinancing short-term 
and supplying other farm and family credit 
is, have more than 400,000 farmer and rancher 
ch olders who elect from their numbers the 
_directors who are responsible for managing 
affairs of the associations under the general 
Tvision of the production credit corporations. 
12 production credit corporations which as- 
d in the organization and development of 
@ associations, providing part of their original 
through subscriptions to their class A 
voting) stock, extend guidance and asisstance 
dit procedural and membership work. The 
Ciations obtain loanable funds from the 
al intermediate credit banks. 
mks for Cooperatives—J. E. Wells, Jr., Co- 
ative Bank Commissioner. 
le€ 12 district banks for cooperatives and the 
oad Bank for Cooperatives make loans to 
mad 


cooperative associations. Commodity Joans 
e@ to finance the handling of readily mar- 
ble commodities or farm supplies and must be 
red by such commodities or supplies. Operating 
1 loans are used to supplement the coopera- 
association’s own capital funds during times 
ak seasonal activity. Physical facility loans 
Made for the construction, acquisition, or re- 
Incing of physical facilities used by coopera- 
§ in preparing, handling, storing, processing, 
merchandising agricultural commodities or 
A Supplies or to cooperatives furnishing farm 
mess services. 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation—I. W. Dug- 
Governor FCA, is president of the Federal 
m Mortgage Corporation. 
he chief function of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
poration is to aid in financing the lending 
ations of the Land Bank Commissioner. The 
poration also helped in financing Federal land 
loans under the emergency farm debt re- 
mcing program begun in 1933. The Corpora- 
is authorized to issue and have outstanding 
ay time a total-of not more than $2,000,000,- 
of bonds. The payment of principal and in- 
on these bonds is fully and unconditionally 
teed by the Government. 
onal Agricultural Credit Corporation of 
hington, D. C.—R. L. Farrington, Acting 
adent. This Corporation is continuing its pro- 
f orderly liquidation of outstanding loans 
é for the production of crops or for the breed- 
Taising, feeding, and marketing of livestock. 
Detober, 1943, and from time to time thereafter, 
Secretary of Agriculture has authorized and 
ected the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
to make loans to finance the production of 
bified crops and livestock in certain areas in 
h such loans were necessary in order to 
mce the production of crops or livestock that 
rwise would not be produced. : 
rdinarily loans made by this Corporation ma- 
in not more than one year, although renewals 
} made under proper circumstances. The 
rate charged by the Corporation as of 
1947 was 515 percent per annum. 


ers Home Administration 


ners Home Administration—Dillard B. Las- 
, Administrator. Address: U. S. Department 
Ticulture, Washington 25, D. C. 


he Farmers Home Administration is authorized 
provide credit services under the Secretary of 
ilture for farmers who cannot get the loans 
“meed at prevailing rates (but more than 5 
‘cent) and terms in their communities from 
S, cooperative lending agencies or other re- 
sible sources. 4 
agency was established in accordance with 
lic Law 731, Seventy-ninth Congress (The 
mers Home Administration Act of 1946) ap- 
wed by the President on Aug. 14, 1946. It took 
the functions of the Farm Security _Adminis- 
n and of the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan 
ision of the Farm Credit Administration on 
1, 1946. The Act, which amends the Bank- 
q-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937, authorizes 
following types of credit: 
As Title I 


Farm ownership loans up to the reasonable 
of the farm and necessary improvements, 
repair, improve or enlarge family-type 
The loans are amortized over @ period 
ge and bear interest at 312 per cent a 


le 30, 


o loan can be made if the value of the 
as acquired, improved or enlarged, is 
er than the average value of efficient family- 
ms in the county or locality. (b) Insured 
S. e FHA is authorized to insure 
loans by private lenders for the same 
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purposes as the farm ownership The 
smount borrowed can be up to 90 per cent of 
the reasonable value of the farm and necessary 
improvements. Insured loans bear an annual 
charge of 344 per cent, the lender Teceiving 215 
per cent interest, and the Government 1 per cent 
for insurance and administrative expenses, 


Title II 


Production and subsistence loans up to $3,500 
for buying livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, pas 
equipment, Supplies, and other farm needs; for re- 
financing indebtedness; and for family subsistence. 
This operating credit is for periods up to five 
years, at 5 per cent interest. The loans are similar 
to the rural rehabilitation loans previously made 
by the Farm Security Administration, and include 
supervisory services. 

Veterans who served in the United States armed 
forces in any _war with another nation have pref- 
erence for direct. farm ownership and insured 
mortgage loans. Disabled veterans are eligible to 
buy, repair, or improve farms adapted to their 
capacities, provided their farm income plus their 
pensions will be enough to pay living and operat- 
ing expenses and retire the debt. 

A_ special condition under which all loans are 
made requires that if at any time it appears to 
the Secretary of Agriculture that the borrower 
may be able to get a similar loan from a coopera- 
tive or private credit source, under terms pre- 
vailing in the area, and at not more than 6 per 
cent interest, he must apply for such a loan, 
and if granted, accept it and pay off his debt 
to_ the Farmers Home Administration. 

The agency also carries on the water facilities 
program of the Department of Agriculture which 
was authorized by the Water Facilities Act of 1937. 
Loans are made only in the 17 Western States. 

Services to farmers were not interrupted while 
the changes required by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act were being made. Heavy demand from 
veterans characterized the first year’s work. The 
total number of ownership loans and initial op- 
erating (production and subsistence) loans made 
to veterans during the 1947 fiscal year was 55 
percent above the 1946 record of the Farm Security 
Administration. Forty-two percent of all the 
money loaned went to former servicemen. . 

The number of veterans who borrowed was 
43,393. Of these, 35,134 received initial loans for 
operating equipment and supplies; 4,874 borrowed 
a second time for such needs; 3,202 bought or en- 


loans. 


larged farms or developed their land into economic — 


units; and 183 installed water facilities. Ninety-six 
of the real estate loans were made to disabled 
veterans, 5 

About 270,000 farmers participated in the op- 
erating loan program during the year. 8 a 

The farm ownership program under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act completed its tenth 
year with 47,000 loans made during the decade to 
tenants, sharecroppers and farm laborers, and to 
veterans. The volume of lending was the greatest 
since 1942. In addition to 3,202 veterans, 2,605 
other farmers borrowed. 

As in previous years, loans were approved only 
for farms available at prices in line with normal 
earning capacity values, and the maximum loan 
was $12,000. Hundreds of applications were re- 
jected because the farms sought were over-priced, 
but at the same time many sellers lowered their 
prices to bring them into line with appraisals. 

The number of families paying off on these 40- 
year real estate loans has been steadily inorenary 
and by the end of the fiscal year 7,598 had paid 
in full from income. Thus about 16 percent of the 
borrowers have reached their goal of debt-free 
farm ownership. The active borrowers have paid 
56 percent more than the amounts due on the basis 
of 40 equal annual installments. . 

Plans were made to begin the new mortgage in- 


surance program in the fall of 1947. The policy 


will be to insure mortgages when private funds 
are available, rather than to make direct loans; 
only when an applicant cannot obtain an insured 
mortgage loan or lacks funds for the required down 
payment will a direct loan be ma 


de. 
Water facilities loans were made to 911 individ- 


ual families and to 14 farmers’ 
the year. 


Rural Electrification 
Administration 


EA—Rural Electrification Administration: 
oate R. Wickard, Administrator. Address, 
ington 25, D. C. 

ral Electrification Administration was 
Seaaned ps gn executive order (May 11, 1935). 
The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 gave it stat- 
utory authority with a 10-year program. On July 
1, 1939 REA became an agency in the Department 
of Agriculture and with enactment of the Depart- 


groups durinz 


Wash- | 
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ment of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 the time 
limit on its program was removed. 

REA was established primarily to make loans 
to cooperatives, public bodies and private power 
companies to finance the furnishing of electric 
energy to persons in rural areas who are not re- 
ceiving central station electric service and who 
want it. These include loans to finance con- 
struction of the power facilities and loans to the 
borrower groups for relending to consumers to 
finance wiring, plumbing and electrical equipment 
installations. All REA loans are self-liquidating, 
bear 2 percent interest and are amortized over a 
maximum period of 35 years. Until enactment 
of the Department of Agriculture Act of 1944 the 
interest rate on loans ranged from 2.46 percent 
to 3 percent and the amortization schedule was 
limited to 25 years. The purpose of the lower 
interest rate and the extended amortization period 
was to facilitate rural electrification in the less 
densely populated areas of the country. 2 

Including $225,000,000 authorized for lending 
perponcs (loan funds) during the fiscal year end- 
ng June 30, 1948, Congress has approved _$1,300,- 
628,288 for loans to be made through REA. On 
June 30, 1947, REA had allocated $1,068,436,162 in 
loan funds to 1,019 borrowers. Of these 939 were 
monprofit cooperatives, 40 were public power dis- 
tricts, 20 were other public bodies, principally 
municipalities, and 20 were commercial power 
companies, Of the funds allocated them, the bor- 
rowers had been advanced $704,905,701 and they 
were operating 889 power systems. The facilities 
of these systems included 546,781 miles of lines 


-serying 1,843,351 consumers in 46 States, Alaska 


and the Virgin Islands. The borrowers had paid 
$137,414,887 in principal and interest on their 
loans. Of this amount, $19,868,524 had been paid 
in principal in excess of the amounts due. 
Delinquencies on REA loans, representing amounts 
more than 30 days overdue, totalled $1,027,432, 
or less than 1 per cent of the amounts due. 

The number of rural power consumers served 
by REA-financed lines increased during the fiscal 
year 1946 by 294,294, the largest annual increase 
in REA history. A total of 71,944 miles of lines 
was added to REA-financed facilities during the 
year. These included the lines of 32 new rural 
power systems that were placed in operation. 
Most of these new systems are located in the 
thinly populated areas.of the Great Plains. 

REA borrowers were allocated $251,349,172 dur- 
ing the year; a volume of loans exceeded only by 
the $300,000,000 program of the fiscal year 1946. 
These funds will enable the borrowers to build 
about 135,000 miles of new lines. Approximately 
396,000 rural consumers will receive service from 
the new lines. Despite the years allocations, REA 
ended the period with a backlog of loan appli- 
cations amounting to $278,000,000, the largest in 
REA history. 

Since inception of the REA program farm elec- 
trification in the United States has increased 
from 10.9 percent to about 60 percent. About half 
of this increase is accounted for by connections 
to REA-financed lines. Based on the total num- 
ber of farms reported in the agricultural census 
of 1935, 1940 and 1945, the number and percentage 
of electrified farms in the United States increased 


December, 1934, 744,000, 10.9 percent; June, 
1936, 840,000, 12.3 percent; June, 1938, 1,300,000, 
19.1 percent; June, 1940, 1,870,000, 27.1 percent; 
June, 1942, 2,337,000, 38.3 percent; June, 1944, 
2,573,000, 42.4 percent; June, 1946, 3,106,000, 52.0 
percent; December, 1946, 3,364,000, 57.4 percent. 

REA estimates that nearly 2,500,000 farms and 
about as many non-farm rural units remain to 


as follows. 


be electrified. 


Federal Power Commission 
FPC—Federal Power Commission—Nelson Lee 


Smith, Chairman, Address Washington 25, D. C. 


The Federal Power Commission was created 
under the Federal Water Power Act of 1920 and 
reorganized as an independent Commission in 1930. 
Its powers and duties have been enlarged by the 
Public Utility Act of 1935, the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938, and other statutes and executive orders. 
Under the Federal Power Act, as amended in 1935, 
the Commission has jurisdiction not only over 
water power projects on navigable waters of the 
United States or affecting the interests of inter- 
state or foreign commerce or upon public lands, 


hut also over the interstate transmission and sale 


of electric energy at wholesale and public utiliti 
engaged therein. 7 = 
The Federal Power Act provides for the licensing 
by the Commission of water power developments 
by private, state or municipal agencies on streams 
Subject to Federal jurisdiction or on public lands, 
Under what is commonly known as the recapture 
provision, there is reserved to the United States the 
right to take over any licensed project at the ex- 


F 


piration of the license period upon the pe a 
the licensee of the net investment, na to | 
the fair value of the project, The Act direciiy 
Commission to determine the actual legin 
original cost of projects constructed under Fe 
and additions and betterments thereto. “teal 
The Federal Power Act also provides fo 
regulation by the Commission of rates chary 
public utilities for electric power sold at whayy 
in interstate commerce for resale as well as i}—y 
accounting of such utilities, interlocking di 7 
ates and financial transactions, including ¢ 
mergers, consolidations and security issues 
Act also gives the Commission authority ove 
exportation of electric energy to foreign cou 
The Natural Gas Act of 1938 provides fa 
regulation by the Commission of the transpor 
of natural gas in interstate commerce, the § 
interstate commerce of natural gas for Tesaay! 
companies engaged in such transportation anaj 
Under the Flood Control Act of 1938 ana@®! 
sequent Acts, particularly the Flood Contre 
of 1944, the Commission is charged with Dy 
recommendations to the Secretary of Wari 
regard to the installation of penstocks OT Sigie 
facilities adapted to possible future use in thie 
velopment of hydroelectric power in flood-cigi 
dams authorized for construction by the Wage 
partment. : i 
{ 


Bureau of Reclamation § 


Commissioner, Michael W. Straus, Ad 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of thé 
terior, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Bureau of Reclamation, established i/@® 
Department of the Interior, plans, construci/™, 
operates irrigation, power, and other mui 
purpose projects in the 17 states bisected 
west of the 97th meridian. It is the principah® 
eral agency assigned the responsibility for 
conservation in these regions. More than 5,00%, 
acres of lands in the arid and semiarid region 
served by reclamation irrigation facilities. 

Repayments to the government for the cos 
these facilities come primarily from the 
users on irrigation projects and power cons 
Construction is financed by appropriations of 1% 
gress from the Reclamation fund, which is 
up of repayments, proceeds from oil leases, , 
of public lands, etc., supplemented by dire 
propriations from the Federal Treasury, | 
1902, the Bureau of Reclamation has constr 
thousands of engineering structures, such asa 
canals, tunnels, power plants, bridges, fv 
culverts, pumping plants, and the like. : 

Water for irrigation is stored in reservoir 
hind dams varying in size from relatively 
earth-fill to massive concrete structures, suc| 
Hoover (Boulder), Grand Coulee, and §3 
Dams, 

As a step toward using more fully the li 
water resources of the West, 32 power plants 
been built on 19 projects. These plants (June, 
had an installed capacity of 2,223,487 kiloy 
When all generators on existing projects 
those authorized are placed in operation, 
capacity will be 6,730,887 kilowatts. Power pu 
on reclamation projects operated by the Bu 
produced (1947) 1244 billion kilowatt how 
electric energy. 


rodu: 
‘urnis 


live more than 10,000,000 persons. - 
A linited mumbo of Copenh nn 
Bureau of Reclamation projects is being opened H 


settlement as water becomes available for irrt 


> . a 
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th veterans having 
aking application 
and io irrigate: 
ti-speculation laws. 


nessee Valley Authority. 


ennessee Valley Authority—Gordon R. 
airman; Dr. Harcourt Morgan and 
P. Pope, Directors. Addresses, Wilson Dam, 
fnoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
“ston, D. C. 


Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
sional Act, approved’ May 18, 1933, and 
ent amendments. Its general purpose is to 
p the Tennessee River system in the inter- 
navigation, flood control and national de- 
and to generate and sell surplus electricity 
id the waste of water power. 
m Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
€ western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 
din a wide arc across western North Caro- 
western Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
na and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
lally ends at Paducah, Ky., where the Ten- 
River joins the Ohio. 
ations in the Tennessee Valley vary from 
4300 feet above sea level near Paducah to 
than 6,000 feet on mountain peaks in the 
Part of the Valley. Some 3,000,000 persons 
the Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
4,000,000. live in the immediate territory. 
ontrol the waters of the Tennessee and its 
ies requires two lines of action by the 
tity. The first is the construction of a system 
Dlicly-owned dams on the principal tribu- 
d on the Tennessee itself. Unified operation 
e storage and main river dams will reduce 
etive floods, maintain a channel suitable for 
pot navigation, level off seasonal fluctuations 
river, arene a valuable by-product in the 
hydroelectric power, and secure an econo- 
0m multi-purpose pianning and operation 
would be impossible with developments hay- 
& single purpose. 
Second line of action on the problem carries 
thority beyond the publicly-owned streams 
lvately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
here requires the cooperation of individual 
yners in the development and popularizing 
proved forestry and agricultural practices, 
be thereby increased retention of rainfall 
soil to supplement artificial river control. 
Inning in 1940, the TVA’s statutory obliga- 
national defense became paramount, and 
2, 1943 and 1944 virtually all of its activities 
levoted to furthering prosecution of the war. 
h a construction program of unprecedented 
bions, in which at one time it had 12 major 
ned a big steam-electric generating station 
ng simultaneously, the TVA has increased 
fem capacity from 970,000 kilowatts in 
940 to 2,469,582 kilowatts by the end of 1947, 
ing 241,800 kw under construction. In addi- 
[VA determines water releases from dams 
y the Aluminum Company of America, with 
‘alled capacity of 311,120 kw. Approximately 
juarters of the annual wartime production 
Fillion kwh of power went into light metals, 
chemieals, copper, airplanes, shells, ship’s 
and many other military materials. By 
VA was producing power at the rate of 
000,000 kwh annually. 
achieve the multiple-purposes of river con- 
Hood control, navigation and power--TVA 
bnstructed 16 major dams on the Tennessee 
fs tributaries, acquired five dams previously 
n the Valley and through agreement with the 
aum Company of America determines water 
through five dams owned by that company. 
dams built by TVA are Kentucky, Pickwick 
, Wheeler, Guntersville, Chickamauga, 
Bar, Fort Loudoun, Norris, Hiwassee, Cher- 
palachia, Nottely, Ocoee No. 3, Chatuge, 
and Douglas. TVA purchased Hales Bar, 
lige, Ocoee No. 1 and No. 2 and Great Falls 
in 1939. Custody of the Wilson Dam_at 
e Shoals was given to TVA (1933). The five 
dams owned by the Aluminum Company of 
2 are Cheoah, Calderwood, Santeetlah, 


and Glenville. 

v e completed on tribu- 
5 the Tennessee will provide additional 
storage capacity and increase the power 

'of the Tennessee River system. 
rising the Tennessee 
in forests and the 
ture and cultivated 


a 90-day preference 
for such homesteads. 
d may be purchased 
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duction of timber, a suitable habitat for wildlife 
and watershed protection which will naturally 
follow forest and wildlife conservation. Cooperat- 
ing with the state forest divisions and extension 
services who work directly with the landowner, 
TVA has supplied more than 160 million seedlings 
for replanting on eroded and abandoned lands. 

With the closing of Kentucky Dam (1944) the 
navigation channel in the Tennessee River was 
extended to its full commercial length of 650 miles, 
with the head of navigation at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Attainment of the full project depth to accommo- 
date craft of nine-foot draft all the year round 
awaits completion of a certain amount of dredging. 
To add to the usefulness of the waterway TVA has 
constructed five public-use terminals at Gunters- 
ville and Decatur, Ala., and at Chattanooga and 
Knoxville and Harriman, Tenn. The Tennessee 
River is now served by about eighteen barge lines. 
For the first six months of 1947 the estimated 
total traffic was 153,132,000 ton miles. 


Research of TVA, both in its own laboratories — 


and in cooperation with state engineering and ex- 
periment stations and with other agencies, has 
aided industry. Developments include equipment 
for the quick-freezing of strawberries, beans and 
other farm produce. This food processing labora- 
tory has helped some 25 cooperative and other food 
processing plants to get into operation. 

Congress directed the TVA to give preference in 
the sale of its surplus electricity to states, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and cooperative associations. 
On June 30, 1947, TVA power was being used by 
approximately 743,000 customers, most of whom 
were residential customers. Included in this total 
were more than 100,000 farm customers. The 
power was being distributed by 92 municipalities 
and counties including Knoxville, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, and Chattanooga, Tenn., and 47 coopera- 
tives. Large amounts of power are also sold di- 
rectly to big industrial plants. 

With the exception of. seven Municipal and one’ 
Cooperative contractors where lower rates are in 
effect, residential and farm consumers were pay- 
ing the following basic rates: 

2c per kw-hr for the next 150 kw-hrs per month. 

ic per kw-hr for the next 500 kw-hrs per month 

4 mills per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs per 
month. 

742 mills per kw-hr for all over 1,400 kw-hrs per 
month. : 

Power operations from June 11, 1933, through 
June 30, 1947 brought total revenues of $260,- 
000,000 and provided, after payment of all power 
expenses except depreciation and amortization 
more than $155,000,000 for additions and replace- 
ments to the power system and payment to the 
general funds of the 
revenues of $260,000,000, $232,000,000 were received 
in the past seven years. 

TVA has received total appropriations of $736,- 
223,270 from Congress. 


Tariff Commission, United States 


UsSTC—United States Tariff Commission—Oscar 
B. Ryder, chairman; Lynn R. Edminister, vice 
chairman; Edgar B. Brossard, E. Dana Durand, 
George McGill and John P. Gregg, commissioners; 
Sidney*Morgan, Secretary. Address, Washington 25, 
D. C. New York Office, Custom House, New York 


aN. Ss 

The United States Tariff Commission is an in- 
dependent nonpartisan fact-finding agency created 
by act of Congress in 1916. Previously, various 
temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
pointed to assemble information on international 
trade and tariff problems for the use of Congress. 
In recognition of the need of Congress for un- 
prejudiced information with respect to tariff 
matters, legislation setting up the Commission in its 
present form was enacted. Thus, the Commission 
was established as a fact-finding body, and al- 


though subsequent legislation has augmented its . 


activities, they continue to be primarily investi- 
gatory and advisory. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
the Commission is the expert investigating and 
advisory body of the government in the field of 
tariff and other factors relating to international 
trade policies. The Commission supplies Congress 
with information on trade, industries, and com- 
modities in connection with tariff revisions and 
other matters related to international trade. 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased: the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by the enact- 
ment of the so-called flexible tariff provision, and 
vested it with the power to investigate unfair prac-. 
tices in import trade and discrimination by foreign 
countries against the commerce of the United 
States. Since 1922 and until inauguration of the 
trade agreements program in 1934, one of the most 
important functions of the Commission was the 
investigation of differences in domestic and foreign 
costs of production under the flexible tariff pro- 
vision preliminary to rate adjustment by the 

nt. 
Pree trade Agreement Act-of 1934, which was ex- 


: 


U. S. Treasury. Of the total . 


\ 


{ 
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tended in 1937, 1940 and 1943 and, with increased 
authority, in 1945, designates the Tariff Commis- 
sion as a source of information and advice to the 
President in the negotiation of foreign trade agree- 
ments involving modifications of tarifi rates. 
The Commission’s work in connection with 
the trade agreements program has consisted of 
gathering and making available to the trade agree- 
ments organization import data necessary in trade 
agreement negotiations. The commission is repre- 
sented on all the interdepartmental committees 
concerned with the trade agreements program. 

Executive Order 9832 (Feb. 25, 1947), safe- 

guarding American producers in the administra- 
tion of the trade agreements program, directs 
the Tariff Commission to (1) report annually to 
Congress and the President on the operation of the 
trade agreements program; (2) investigate threat- 
ening or injurious imports resulting from conces- 
Sions, hold public hearings, and recommend ac- 
tion; (3) publish commodity digests in advance 
of each new trade-agreement negotiation under- 
taken; (4) keep informed on the effects of trade- 
agreement concessions; and (5) keep current on 
competitive strength of American industries 
-against import competition. The Executive order 
also provides that a Commissioner of the Tariff 
Commission serve on the Interdepartmental 
‘rade Agreements Committee, which, under the 
President, manages the program and watches for 
discrimination, : 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933, as amended (49 Stat. 773, sec. 31; 49 Stat. 
1152, sec. 5; 50 Stat, 246, sec. 1; 54 Stat. 17), 
authorizes the President to direct the Tariff Com- 
mission to make an investigation when he has 
Teason to believe that articles are being imported 
into the United States under such conditions and 
in sufficient quantities to render ineffective, or to 
interfere materially with, a program of benefits to 
agriculture under several laws; and he has author- 
ity, on the basis of the Tariff Commission’s report, 
to limit, if necessary, the imports of the article 
by imposing either quantitative limitations or 
import fees. : 

The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 provides for 
the free entry of Philippine articles into the 
United States during the period of approximately 
eight years ending July 3, 1954, and, thereafter, 
for gradually diminishing tariff preferences over a 
quarter century. Quotas were imposed by Congress 
for certain articles imported from the Suliop 
(Sugar, eordage, rice, cigars, tobacco, coconut oil, 
and pearl buttons), and provision was made for 
quotas on other articles to be imposed by the 
President if investigation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion indicates that such action may be necessary to 
insure against substantial Philippine competition 
with domestic products. Such additional quotas 
cannot be made effective prior to January 1, 1948, 


but the Tariff Commission is authorized to’ make 


investigations before that time. 


Federal Communications 
Commission 


FCC—Federal Communications Commission— 
vacancy. Chairman: Paul A. Walker, Clifford J. 
Durr, Ewell K. Jett, Rosel H. Hyde, Edward M. 
Webster, Robert F. Jones. Address, Washington 


~The Federal Communications Commission is an 
independent Federal agency created by Congress 
to administer the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended. It is charged with regulating inter- 
State and foreign communication by means of 
“electrical energy, both wire and radio, in con- 
formity with that Act and international pacts. 

Its major duties include allocation of radio 
frequencies; licensing and technical supervision 
of 40 classes of radio stations; assignment of 
radio call signals; examination and licensing of 
radio operators; regulation of common carriers 
engaged in overseas and interstate service (ra- 
dio, telephone, telegraph and cable); and promo- 
tion of the application of wire, radio and elec- 
tronic developments to various services with par- 
ticular emphasis to protection of life and property. 
Intrastate wire communication is not subject to 


“\. Cortmission jurisdiction. 


ay Since a broadcast station is not deemed a 
common carrier by the Communications Act, the 
Commission does not regulate programming or 
charges for program time, nor does it censor 
broadcast programs. However, broadcast stafions 
are required to operate in the public interest. This 
means that, in being granted the use of the Public’s 
limited jether facilities, the broadcaster has to live 


up to his responsibility to render ‘adequate public 
service. 


¢ F 


In 1947 about 3,500 broadcast stations 2 2 | 
ent types were operating or building on! 
a thousand new applications were pendin: 
number of FM (frequency modulation) stats 
the air passed the 300 mark, and total © 
thorizations approximated 900. In the AM (By 
tude modulation) field there were nearlt 
licensed stations and 500 under constructiomm., 
vision grants rose to 68, and noncomaiug,: 
educational to 42. Thirty-eight interr#, 
broadcast stations continued to operate@®. 
State Department auspices. Facsimile b f 
ing showed promise of soon going from | 
mental into commercial operation. : ; 

In addition, some 35,000 other radio ; 
were engaged in specialized operation. Thoge 
nautical service numbered 16,000 stations; 
11,500; police. 3,500; experimental, 3,000;/j— 
utility, 1,100; forestry, 700; geological, 100; jm. 
emergency, 130. Still other stations servi 
departments, railroads, press, motion pictub , 
Operation of a single ‘station oftentimes 
many mobile units. 

Of particular interest was progress in dx 
ing equipment and techniques for linking 2 
planes, automobiles and boats with the tes 
system in anticipation of regular servi 
trucks, taxicabs and other modes of publica 
portation. More than 12,000 telephone-ee 
vehicles were being tested by a thousand lis 
A new service for enabling individuals to us! 
able two-way equipment was in prospe 
frequencies are set apart for a proposed ina! 
Tadio service. : 

The number of amateur operators incre 
80,000. They operate about 75,000 amatesm 
tions. Commercial radio operator licenseg@E 
permittees now total more than 336,000. ; 

Radio developments were bringing tek 
service to isolated places where it is imprag 
or uneconomic to string wire lines. Mess¢ 
also being ‘‘hitch-hiked’’ over power lines i: 
Tural communities. About 50 foreign count 
now within reach of this country’s 32,) 
telephones. Overseas radiotelephone traffic | @— 
amounted to more than half a million calam 

In 1947 the Commission authorized an iim 
in rates to meet a decline in net earnings off 
national telegraph carriers. Ten compa 
this country and its possessions serve 90 
points, handling nearly 400,000,000 words irim 
The domestic telegraph system is adopting * 
wave relay systems, changing from manf 
mechanized operation, and using telefax 
simile) to pick up and deliver messages : 
volume of business warrants. 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


B. Aitchison, Chairman (as of Nov. 1, 1947)! 
liam E. Lee, Charles D. Mahaffie, Carroll 1 
Walter M. W. Splawn, John L. Rogers, J. 
Alldredge, William J, Patterson, J. Monroe 

tae Richard F. Mitchell.. Address, Washia 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
oldest of the independent Tegulatory ag 
(created Feb. 4,° 1887) and is fhe prir 
governmental body exercising jurisdictions! 
transportation other than that by air. is | 
diction, conferred by the Interstate Comm 
Act and certain related statutes, extends to 
carriers by railroad, water, motor vehicle, pin 
pober than those for water or gas), and to fi 


orwarders engaged in interstate or foreign 
merce. | 


shippers and communities; to approve constr 
of new railroad lines and ‘abandonment of ¢ b 
aor oo Monee Se aie and contract carri i 

otor vehicle; to approve securities | 
by railroads and motor carriers; ond 4 Eh 


the most part these powers may only be exe 
after a hearing. The Commission may also 
orders against carriers other than those by | 
vehicle, and other than freight forwarder: 

payment of damages for certain violatic 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The Commission is required to asce 
report the value of the property of rai 
pipe-line companies. It is 
the use of block signals, tr: 
Lee pes erer eoreey A 
panies, and may establish reasonable ri r 
with respect to safety i: 


carriers under its jurisdiction and require the 
file periodic and special statistical reports wi 


? 
. 
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nited States Maritime _ 
Commission 


I United States Maritime Commission— 
Admiral William W. Smith, 


United States Maritime Commission was 

by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The 
sted in the commission certain functions and 
5, in addition to those of the former United 
Shipping Board under the Shipping Act, 
he Merchant Marine Act, 1920; the Mer- 
Marine Act, 1928; the Intercoastal Shipping 
933, and amendments to those Acts 


fore controlled by the Department of Com- 
mas the successor to the powers and functions 
eer United States Shipping Board by 

Executive Order, dated June 10, 1933. 
also dissolved the United States Shipping 
Merchant Fleet Corporation and trans- 
all its property to the commission, its 
tual obligations being assumed by the 
, States. he 1936 Act, as well as the other 
ferred to, has been amended in many 


S. 
policy declared in thé act is that “It is 
ary for the national defense and develop- 
of its foreign and domestic commerce that 
ted States shall have a Merchant Marine 
ficient to carry its domestic waterborne 
Tce and a substantial portion of the water- 
export and import foreign commerce of 
hited States, and to provide shipping service 
Toutes essential for maintaining the flow of 
domestic and foreign waterborne commerce 
es, (b) capable of serving as a naval and 
auxiliary in time of war or national 
mcy, (c) owned and operated under the 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
@S may be practicable, and (d) composed 
best-equipped, safest, and most suitable 
of vessels, constructed in the. United States 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
mnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
Jnited States to foster the development and 
ge the maintenance of such a merchant 


[-# 
duties of the Commission include investiga- 
land determination of the ocean services, 
, and lines from points in the United States 
ign markets essential for the development 
aintenance of the foreign commerce of the 
States and determination of the additions 
eplacements of the American merchant 
Tequired to create an adequate and well- 
ed merchant fleet to provide shipping ser- 
m all routes essential for the flow of the 
m commerce of the United States; and in- 
lation of other maritime problems arising 
the Act and under regulatory provisions. 
Commission in 1939 began a long range 
am to replace overage vessels with new and 
aS at the rate of 50 a year for 10 years. 


outbreak of war in Europe the following 
ithe program was expanded and accelerated 
'the Commission scheduled construction at 
te of 400 vessels a year in 1941. After Pearl 
br the Commission was directed by the Presi- 
build 8,000,000 deadweight tons of ship- 
in i942 and 16,000,000 in 1943. The two 
total was more than 27,000,000 tons. The 
rz of vessels built in this period was 2,642 
h 1,780 were Liberty ships, and the re- 
sr the Commission’s C-type cargo vessels, 
and coastal tankers, oceangoing tugs, and 
vessels for the armed _seryices. ‘ 
e shipping losses suffered by the United 
ms in the war had been replaced by the end 
3 from the production of American shipyards, 
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"ship construction 
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to provide for the continui 
future needs of the American Merchant Marine.” 


Civil Aeronautics Board—Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 


CAB—Civil Aeronantics Board—James M. L Ai 
Chairman; Oswald Ryan, Vice Chairman; Henle: 
hr Josh Lee, vacancy. Address, Washington, 


CAA—Civil Aeronautics Administration—Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aer ies, T. ‘ 
Tieton abd Sane cs, T. P, Wright. Address, 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority was establish 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 Caperaien 
June 23, 1938). It was reorganized pursuant to 
Reorganization Plans No. III and No. IV, which 
became effective June 30, 1940. It is now partly 
within the framework of the Department of Com- 
merece and has been separated into (1) the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and (2) Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics and his staff). The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
is no longer an operating entity. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, the law-making 
body of United States civil aviation, is an indepen- 
dent Federal agency headed by five members ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. A full term for a member is six years, 
with the President annually designating one mem- 
ber as Chairman and another as Vice Chairman: 

The Board exercises its powers independently, 
and its decisions are final and not subject to review 
by any ex€cutive department or agency, except the 
President whose approval is required in certain 
Board decisions affecting international air trans- 
portation. Deriving its powers directly from the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Board's functions are legislative and quasi-judicial 
in_character. 

_in general, the Board performs three chief func- 
tions: (1) regulation of economic aspects of domes- 
tic and international United States air carrier 
operations; (2) promulgation of safety standards 
and civil air regulations; (3) investigation and 
analysis of civil aircraft accidents. 

The Board issues certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing domestic and 
international air service and grants permits to for- 
eign air carriers; exercises regulatory powers over 
certificated air carriers in the filing of tariffs; 
establishes rates for the carriage of persons and 
property; prescribes rates of compensation for t. 
carriage of mail; and regulates accounts, records 
and reports, mergers, loans and financial aid, 
methods of competition, and interlocking relation- 
ships. With the advice and assistance of the 
Secretary of State, the Board participates in the 
negotiation of any agreements with foreign govern- 
ments for the establishment or development of air 
routes and services. 

The Board prescribes safety standards, rules, and 
regulations and has the power to suspend and re- 
voke safety certificates after hearing. The Board 
also acts on complaints filed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration with respect to violations of 
the Civil Air Regulations and has the power to 
revoke and suspend airman certificates. 

The Board makes rules on notification and re- 
port of accidents involving aircraft; investigates 
such accidents and reports the facts, circumstances 
and probable causes; makes its reports and recom- 
mendations public in such manner as it deems to 
be in the public interest; investigates complaints 
and conducts special studies and investigations to 
reduce aircraft accidents and prevent their recur- 
rence. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration functions 
under the direction of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, who is under the direction and super- 


vision of the Secretary of Commerce. By authority 


of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and subsequent 
legislation, the’ Administrator encourages and fos- 
ters the development of civil aeronautics, and foreign 
and domestic air commerce of the United States 

By Congressional authorization, the expenditure 
of funds for construction, improvement and repair 
of airports necessary for national defense is vested 
in the Administrator. 

The Administrator encourages the establishment 
of civil airways, landing areas, and other air navi- 
gation aids and facilities. He designates and 
establishes, operates and maintains air navigation 
facilities along civil aizways and at landing areas. 
He-also makes provision for the control and pro- 
tection of air traffic moving in air commerce. 

The Administrator is charged with undertaking 
or supervising technical developmental work in the 
field of aeronautics, and planning for the RS 
ment of aeronautical facilities. This includes the 
testing of devices designed to increase safety in 

r navigation. 

PA ‘he, chief executive officer in the field of civil 
aeronautics, the Administrator is charged with the 
duty of administering safety regulation, excepting: 
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lations, an e suspension 
eoraueates after hearings. This includes theeffectu- 
‘ation of safety standards, rules and regulations pro- 
viding for the examination, inspection or rating 
of airmen, aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
appliances, air carriers, air navigation facilities and 
air agencies, and the issuance of safety certificates. 
In this connection, he recommends to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board proposed standards, rules and 
regulations designed to promote air safety. In 
enforcing the rules and regulations of the Board, 
the Administrator makes emergency suspension of 
safety certificates and provides for the imposition 
and compromise of civil penalties for violations 
of such rules and regulations. 


Securities and Exchange 


rules and‘ 


Commission 
SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission. 
James J. Caffrey, chairman; Robert K. McCon- 


naughey, Richard B. McEntire, Edmond M. Hanra- 
han and Harry A. McDonald, Commissioners. Ad- 
dress: Philadelphia 3, Pa. Regional Offices are 
maintained in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Fort Worth, New York, San 
“Francisco, and Seattle. A Liaison Office is main- 
tained in Washington, D. C., and branch offices in 
some of the Regional areas. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission is a 
Federal, quasi-judicial agency. It was organized 
July 2, 1934, pursuant to provisions of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934. It is composed of five 
members, not more than three of whom may be 
members of the same political party. They are 
appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for five-year terms; one is 
elected chairman annually. The laws administered 
by the Commission represent a comprehensive pro- 
gram for regulation and supervision of the nation’s 
securities markets. They provide for the protec- 
tion-of investors and the public by requiring disclo- 
sure of essential financial and other information 
with respect to particular securities; by establishing 
standards designed for the maintenance of just and 
equitable principles of trade in the securities mar- 
kets; both exchange and over-the-counter; by pro- 
hibiting misrepresentation, manipulation and other 
fraudulent acts and practices; and by imposing 
Sanctions against persons whose securities transac- 
tions are violative of law. With respect to interstate 
electric and gas utility holding company systems, 
they provide for the regulation of financial and 
other related transactions of system companies in 
the interest of protecting investors, consumers and 
the public and for the geographic integration of 
utility and related properties and simplification of 
corporate and capital structure. 

Securities Act of 1933. To protect the interests 
-of investors and the public, Congress directed in 
this Act that in the public offering of securities 
in interstate commerce and through the mails, 
disclosure must be made of pertinent financial, 
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and revocation of | 


operational, managerial and other information 
necessary to the exercise by investors of an in- 
formed judgment concerning the securities being 
Offeréd for sale to them. The Act also prohibits 
misrepresentation, deceit, and other fraudulent 
practices in the sale of securities in interstate com- 
merce and through the mails, under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment (the results of Commission’s en- 
forcement activities against such practices is dis- 
gnasea hereinafter under ‘‘Enforcement Activi- 

es’’). Z 

Disclosure of facts in connection with public 
security offerings is obtained through the filing 
of registration statements with the Commission 
containing the required information (there -are 
certain exemptions from this registration require- 
ment); the prospectus or selling circular, which 
must be made available to purchasres of the secur- 
ity or persons to whom offerings are made by mail, 
must contain an accurate summarization of all 
pertinent facts, including balance sheet and 
earnings statements. The Commission is author- 
ized to deny or revoke the effectiveness of a 
registration statement, thus barring the public sale 
of the subject securities, if it finds the statement 
‘to contain material inaccuracies or omissions. In 
addition persons responsible for the filing of false 
information with the Commission subject them- 
Selves to the risk of fine or imprisonment, or both; 
and material omissions or misstatements subject 
the company, its officers and directors, under- 
writers, and others responsible therefor to possible 
suits for damages by investors who purchased in 
reliance upon the representations contained in the 
registration statement. 

Registration is not to be taken as a guarantee 
eyemst loss to investors. The Act provides for 
dis¢losure of information upon which investors can 
determine for themselves whether to purchase 
securities, but does not empower the Commission 


to approve or otherwise pass upon the - 
the. securities. f a. | 
At June 30, 1947, securities in th 
amount of $42,376,000,000 had become 
under the Act for sale to the public; $6,7/ 
mere registered during the fiscal year er r 
date.' 5 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939. Purchaser * 
securities are afforded additional protectiow 
provisions of this Act requiring that 
and other trust indentures under whiligr 
securities are issued must meet certain : 
prescribed in the Act for the protection of 
The Act also requires that the indenture: 
be disinterested so as to assure that he [— 
no conflicting interests when carrying out © 
under the indenture to protect the interes 
security holders. Securities in the : 
amount of $11,790,000,000 had been quai 
June 30, 1947, as meeting these standards; 
$2,665,000,000 were qualified during the yer 
June 30th. > 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. By /i—e 
Congress extended the philosophy of “cg 
of information”’ to securities listed and rig 
upon national securities exchange. hij 
financial and other information must he ff 
the exchanges and the Commission ann 
the issuers of such securities; transactions 
companies’ equity securities must be repiir 
company Officials and large stockholders, a 
short-term trading profits are recoverabli 
company; and security holders must be t 
formed of pertinent facts when asked to v 
the corporate affairs’ of their company—a ia 
cordance with standards of the Act desiy 
the protection of investors. ‘ 
In addition to the foregoing, the Act ‘ 
prohibitions against misrepresentation. deci: 
other fraudulent practices in securities 
tions, with appropriate sanctions against w 
It also contains other important measures 
protection of the investing public. The Comm. 
is given the power of surveillance over sj 
transactions, both on exchange and of 
counter markets, under standards prescribe 
Act for regulation of securities trading pe 
Exchanges must register with the Com 
their trading practice and other rules are} 
to Commission approval and may be moc 
implimented by the Commission to assury 


_tenance of just and equitable principles od 


and their members may be suspended or exp! 
the Commission f6r conduct violative of 1:] 
Act contains provisions (1) governing thai 
sion and maintenance of credit with res 
transactions in registered securities (the es 
ment of minimum margin requirement; 
responsibility of the Board of Governorst 
Federal Reserve System); (2) for regula 
short sales, stabilizing, floor trading, ex 
member trading, and specialists and 
dealers; and (3) prohibiting market manips” 
employment of deceptive devices, and other * 
lent practices. aI 
There is no requirement for the filing on 
cial and other information with the Com 
by companies whose securities are traded ge} 
in the over-the-counter markets and nos 
upon an exchange (except with respect to se 
registered with the Commission for public di 
tion, and securities of registered public } 
holding companies and their subsidiaries ane 
tered investment companies). However, tha 
prohibitions do apply in the case of such s 
as do the Commission’s powers of invest 
and enforcement. Also, brokers and dealt 
gaged in the purchase and sale of oy? 
counter securities in interstate commerce 
register with the Commission and must eid 
their trading practices to standards preser'f 
the Act and the Commission’s regulations. 
tion to the penalties of criminal prosecuti 
injunction which may be invoked again 
violators, the Commission may revoke the rey 
tion of a broker-dealer found to have vi 
provisions of the Act or the regulations thera 
thus barring his continued conduct of a seq 
business in interstate commerce. Those. i 
having membership in a registered associa 
securities dealers also must conform to it 
of fair practice. The rules of such associati 
subject to review by the Commission. 
On June 30, 1947, there were registered wi 
Commission under this Act: (1) 19 national 
ties exchanges; (2) 3,560 separate security y 


| Of 2,215 companies listed upon exchange! 


4,085 persons, firms and companies doing a bi 
dealer business in the over-the-counter m 
and (4) one association of over-the-counter 
ties. dealers. Persons whose broker-dealer 
trations had been denied or revoked or 
memberships in exchanges or the associat i! 
securities dealers had been suspended or re 
numbered 312. Bi 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 19% 
this Act Congress required the registration wi 


i “i 9 » al 


ue 
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ion _of interstate public utility holdin 
an) and prescribed standards for regula. 
by the Commission of the financing and re- 
8 aC ivities, intercompany transactions, servic- 
Pitracts, the purchase and sale of securities 
@ssets and related matters, of these companies 
T subsidiaries. The Act also directs the 
nission to take action to limit system opera- 
Beographically integrated units, thus 
divestment of non-related properties 
rests, and it provides for the simplification 
ding company system and corporate struc- 
and an equitable redistribution of voting 
among security holders of such companies. 
sions of the Act must be administered by the 
Bission in accordance with standards pre- 
d by Congress as necessary to correct the 
of past and eliminate future abuses in the 
bing and operation of utility holding company 
mms, and as necessary for the proper protection 
vestors, consumers and the public. 
Tities and holding companies and their sub- 
iés in the aggregate amount of over $10,843,- | 
WO have been passed upon by the Commission 
the Act. Application of the statutory 
ds, both in connection with financing pro- 
and in connection with the administration 
i¢ other provisions of the Act, results in 
wed capital structures and strengthened fi- 
Condition of these companies—in many 
nh their virtual rehabilitation. Measures to 
md include ‘the elimination of unnecessary 
meconomic companies and multiple-security 
tures, debt reductions or provisions therefor 
h serial retirements or sinking funds, elimi- 
m of write-ups, increased depreciation ac- 
» improyed mortgage indenture provisions, 
elimination of dividend arrearages on pre- 
“stocks. 
Pursuance of the requirements of the Act 
mtegration of physical properties, simplifica- 
bf corporate and capital structures, and equi- 
redistribution of voting power among security 
TS, many orders have been issued by the 
hission directing action to effectuate compli- 
With such requirements. The Act provides, 
idition, that compliance may be had through 
tary action by the companies affected, subject 
Mmission approval of their voluntary plans 
Beting the prescribed standards. At June 30, 
77 of such plans had been approved by the 
fission, in whole or in part. 
3 ies divested from holding company sys- 
Pursuant to these orders or in anticipation 
e integration and simplification requirements 
e Act aggregated approximately $8,051,000,000 
i@ year-end. Other properties the subject of 
@ orders aggregated $2,465,000,000. In 
ion, holding companies with total system 
of $3,218,000,000 were subject to liquidation 
lution orders. 
nent Company Act of 1940. To protect 
lasers of securities of investment companies 
ed primarily in the business of investing, 
ing, and trading in securities), Congress 
ded in this Act that such companies should 
with and that certain of their activities 
be regulated by the Commission. The Act, 
other things, requires disclosure of their 
and investment policies; prohibits 
in investment policies without stock- 
approval; bars persons guilty of securities 
rom serving as officers and_ directors; 
tts transactions with officials, affiliates, and 
except upon Commission approval; and 
other standards of conduct which must 
erved in the conduct of their business. At the 
, 352 investment companies were registered 


Commission. 
pstment Advisers Act of 1940. This Act pre- 
standards which must be observed by per- 
firms and companies engaged in the business 
Wising others with respect to securities invest- 
+ provides for surveillance of their activities 
Commission; and imposes sanctions against 
s. Registered advisers numbered 952 at the 
the year. 
uptey Act, Chapter X. This Act provides 
mission participation in corporate reorgani- 
Toceedings before Federa! Courts to the end 
at may render independent, expert advice 
sistance in connection with the administra- 
f the affairs of the debtors and, in particular, 
e with respect to the feasibility of reorgani- 
lans and the fairness of their terms to the 
creditors and security holders. 
e, the Commission has participated in 269 
ngs for the reorganization of 327 debtor 
Ss. There were 98 cases pending during 
+ and the Commission’s analysis and views 
fairness and feasibility of 35 plans of 
zation proposed in these cases were pre- 
| to the Courts. 
ercement Activities. In its surveillance of 
markets and transactions, the Commis- 
to protect investors by restraining law 
ns which would operate as a fraud upon in- 


vestors or otherwise be prejudicial to their interests 
and to prosecute those persons who knowingly en- 
gage in fraudulent misconduct in violation of law, 
At the year-end, 1166 individuals and firms had 
been enjoined on Court orders in actions instituted 
BY Pe Commission to ee unlawful activities 
as in securities; persons 
fraudulent misconduct nambered Maaa ry _ 


Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Co 

rporation— 
maple T. Harl, Chairman. Address, Washington 
Dy D.C. District offices are maintained in Boston, 
New York, Columbus, O.; Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; St. Louis, Mo.; Madison, Wis.; Chicago (3), 
Ul.; St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, 
Texas, and San Francisco, Calif. 


The chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation is to insure the deponita of all 
banks entitled to benefits of insurance under the 
banking acts of 1933 and 1935. In performing 
this function the Corporation may pay depositors 
up to a maximum of $5,000 when insured banks 
are placed in receivership or may make advances 
to facilitate the merger of an insured bank when 
such action will avert losses to the Corporation. 
It may act as receiver for closed banks. The Cor- 
poration examines all insured banks which are not 
examined by any other Federal banking authority. 
It also exercises some supervisory control over all 


insured banks to prevent continued insurance of 


banks following unsafe and unsound banking 
practices. The management of the Corporation is 
vested in a Board of Directors consisting of three 
members. 

On June 30, 1947, the capital stock of the Cor- 
poration was $289,299,600 of which, as required by 
law, $150,000,000 was subscribed by the Treasury 
of the United States and $139,299,600 by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The capital stock is without nomi- 
nal or par value, has no vote, and is not entitled to 
dividends. 

Insured banks pay assessments at an annual 
rate of one-twelfth of 1 percent of their deposits. 
Total assessments paid to June 30, 
$727,755,100. Other income consisting chiefly of 
interest on United States Government obligations 
Was $192,579,600. After charges of $26,424,500 for 
net deposit insurance losses and expenses and 
$49,523.400 for administrative expenses and other 
charges, a surplus of $844,386,800 had been accumu- 
lated by June 30, 1947. Liabilities were $3,216,300. 
Assets of the Corporation were $1,136,902,700 and 
included $1,124,923,500 in United States Govern- 
ment obligations, $8,196,800 in cash, $3,667,000 in 
assets acquired through bank suspensions and 
mergers after deduction of a reserve for losses, 
and $115,400 in miscellaneous assets. 

Deposits in 13,391 operating commercial banks 
and 191 mutual savings banks within the United 


States and possessions were insured in the Cor- - 


poration on June 30, 1947. Total deposits in these 
banks were $145,596,700. During the year ended 
on June 30, 1947, the number of insured banks in- 
creased by 56 while the amount of deposits in in- 
sured banks decreased by $6,031,200. For the en- 


tire period of deposit insurance from Jan. 1, 1934, ~ 


through June 30, 1947, FDIC acted to protect 
1,319,427 depositors with total deposits of $509,- 
136,000 in 401 banks. Only 1,584 of these depositors 
held accounts in excess of $5,000 which were not 
fully protected. Deposits amounting to $498,076, 
obo, 98 percent of the total deposits in the 401 
insured banks, were made available promptly 
without loss to the depositors. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


By Executive Order (effective May 16, 1942) the 


supervision of Federal credit unions was trans- 
ferred from the Farm Credit Administration to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Under 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1947, prepared by 
the President of the United States and transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
this transfer was made permanent on July 1, 1947. 
On June 30, 1947, there were 3,812 operating Fed- 
eral credit unions. Credit unions are not insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 


EIB—Export-Import Bank of Washington, Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., chairman, Board of 
Directors. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington was 
created Dy. Executive Order (Feb. 2, 1934). By 
Public Law 173, 79th Congress, approved July 31 
1945, the Bank was made a permanent independen’ 
agency of the United States. 


1947, were | 


‘Administratively the WAA is 
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The purpose is to aid in financing and to facili- 


tate exports and imports and the exchange of 


commodities between the United States or any 
of its Territories or insular possessions and any 
foreign country or its agencies or nationals. The 
Bank is authorized to do a general banking. busi- 
ness,‘ to make loans, to discount, rediscount or 
guarantee notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other evidences of debt, or to participate in the 
same. i 

The authorized capital stock of the Bank is 
$1,000,000,000. Outstanding loans and guaranties 
may not exceed three and one-half times the au- 
thorized capital stock. 

The Act of 1945 vests the management of the 
Bank in a Board of Directors consisting of the 
Secretary of State, ex officio, and four full-time 
members appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one of whom is to be designated by the 
President as chairman, To advise the Board of 
Directors on major questions of policy there is 
an Advisory Board consisting of the Chairman of 
the Bank, the Secretaries of State, Treasury and 
Commerce, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


War Assets Administration 


WAA—War Assets Administration, Robert M. 
ubesehe, Administrator. Address, Washington 
25, D. C. 


War Assets Administration is the outgrowth of 
@ number of previous agencies and was created by 
Executive Order No. 9689, effective March 25, 1946. 
It is an agency reporting directly to the President. 
Its function is to make policy and dispose in a fair 
and equitable manner of surplus property left over 
from World War II. 

An organization to dispose of surplus property 
first came into existence in 1933 when the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury Department 
Was assigned responsibility for disposing of surplus 
from World Wari. The culmination of World War 
II brought such an increasing and rapid _accumu- 
lation of property that at the request of President 
Roosevelt, Bernard Baruch and John Hancock 
made a report and recommended a central au- 
thority. The Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion (SWPA) was accordingly created under Execu- 


_ tive Order and was charged by the President with 


general supervision and direction of the surplus 
disposal program. 

To facilitate and regulate an orderly disposal 
of surplus, Congress Oct. 3, 1944, passed the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, establishing a Surplus Prop- 
one ase (SPB) to take over the functions of 


To carry out the provisions of the Act many 
changes became necessary. SPB was eventually 
abolished and the Surplus Property Administration 


_ (SPA) established in the Office of War Mobilization 


and Reconversion by an Act of Congress, Sept. 18, 
1945. The Consumer Goods Division of Treasury 
Procurement was transferred to the Department 
of Commerce and later to the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation. Finally an Executive Order 
was issued Feb. 1, 1946, transferring all functions 
and direction of the disposal, except those pertain- 
ing to surpluses abroad, to the War Assets Corpora- 
tion in| the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
This same executive order established WAA in the 
Office of Emergency Management of the Ex- 


* ecutive Office of the President and provided for 


the transfer of WAC to WAA on March 25, 1946. 

As a sales organization WAA aims at rapid dis- 
posal. Focal sales points are some 100 Customer 
Service Centers, with at least one in every State. 
divided into six 
zones, with headquarters in New York, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Kansas City? Grand Prairie, Texas, and 
San Francisco. These are subdivided into regions. 

WAA determines policy for all disposal agencies 
eoncerning the disposition of surplus located in 
the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. Surplus in foreign coun- 
tries is sold by State Department, Office of For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner at Washington and 
through field commissioners overseas. 

Types of surplus disposed of by WAA include: 
consumer. goods—goods usually sold through retail 


distributors and includes fabricated goods and 


products in everyday trade; capital and producers’ 
goods—raw materials, semifinished products, in- 
dustrial equipment; aircraft parts and compo- 
cea atplanes; war plants and industrial real 
estate. 

Congress has provided certain buying priorities 
and preferences to special groups: (1) Federal 
agencies—for their own use; (2) veterans—for use 
in their own small business, professional or agri- 
cultural enterprises (except real property): (3) 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—for resale to 
Small business; (4) states and political subdivi- 
sions and instrumentalities; (5) eligible nonprofit 
institutions. 


as > PA cme +) late 


* 


A “set-aside” list has been established fel 
fied veterans of World War II exclusively i 
own personal use and to enable them to a 
and maintain gee ues business prof) 
or agricultural enterprises. a. | 

It is expected that a grand total of $34,000 
worth of surplus property will ultimateam 
been declared to WAA and the domestic 
agencies; $27,000,000,000 had been acquire ge | 
September 30, 1947, leaving $7,000,000,000 yi. 
declared surplus by the owning agencies... 

Total disposals by domestic disposal age 
to September 30, 1947, were estimated at$ 
000,000. Surplus property still to be lic 
consists for the most part of industrial 
machine tools and other production equipr 


Fish and Wildlife Service | 


FWS—Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S._| 
ment of the Interior—Albert M. Day, DO, 
Milton C. James and Clarence Cottam, AA) 
Directors; address, Merchandise Mart, Chis 
Ill. Regional offices are maintained in Poy 
Oreg., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., and Juneau, 


The Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
States Department of the Interior is the 5 
custodian of America’s vast fishery and 
resources and, in cooperation, with the 
Federal and State agencies, private conse 
organizations and interested individuals, ll 
responsibility to see that these valuable 
resources are fully maintained and wisely 
for the benefit of all Americans. 

The agency was established (July 30 
by the merger of the former Bureau of Biv 
Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, in acea 
with the President’s Reorganization P. = 
Ill. A year earlier, under the authority of 
ganization Plan No. II, both bureaus hi 
transferred to the Department of the Inti 
the Bureau of Fisheries, which was esta 
in 1871, from the Department of Commerd 
the Bureau of Biological Survey from the I 
ment of Agriculture in which it was founs) 


The organization of the Service consists # 
central headquarters (situated in Chicage| 
since the decentralization of the agency in 4 
1942), @ liaison office in Washington, D. | 
regional offices situated within definit it 
scribed geographical boundaries, and some 4¢ 
stations consisting of wildlife refuges, fish 
eries, biological and technological research sts 
fishery market news offices, game manag 
agents, and predator and rodent control « 
agents. : ; 

The Service is responsible for the conser 
and development of the Nation’s natur¥ 
sources in the field of vertebrate wildlife, ina 
the land and water mammals, birds and | 
Teptiles, and amphibians, and also shellfish! 
crustaceans. To this end the various activi) 
the Service include bird, mammal, and=fishé 
search; the administration and operation Ofp! 
life refuges and fish-cultural stations and s 
tions; enforcement of conservation laws Te 
to wildlife and fisheries; acquisition of lan 
water areas in the interest of wildlife conser 
and fish propagation and distribution; ime 
ment and development of areas utilized as wi 
refuges and fish-cultural stations; control off! 
atory snimals and rodents; administration | 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act in ti 
terest of wildlife conservation; protection ans 
servation of the salmon and other fishe 
Alaska; administration of the fur-seal herd _ 
Bribilof Islands and the enforcement of! 
for the protection of sea otters, walruses, andb 
aquatic mammals in Alaska; the collection, — 
sis,and publication of data concerning the 
mercial fisheries, their status, trends, utilizd 
depletion, rehabilitation, and managemen! 
velopment of the science of aquiculture: 
fishery biology; the design and constructils 
fish screens and other fish protection devices 
administration of the Whaling Treaty Acta 
of the act authorizing associations of produc 
aquatic products; the development of mec 
to prevent damage to fish and wildlife valuesis 
increase such values on areas affected by pre 
ae ila detach plans, oe the directic! 

ormational service in i tH 
Service activities. eA | 


& 


Fair Labor Standards Abt 


WAGE AND HOUR AND PUB ‘R 
DIVISIONS. United States Deperinieed Mh i 
Wm. R. McComb, Administrator. National Ct 
Department of Labor Building, Washingtor 
D. C. Regional offices are maintained in B 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Ch 


m, Kansas City, Dallas and San Fran- 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly 

Ss the Wage and Hour Law, which, on 
1947, had been in force for nine years, 
orkers engaged in interstate commerce or 
g pe for interstate commerce. It has 
ncipal objective the elimination of ‘‘labor 
ions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
im standards of living necessary for health, 
y and well-being of workers,”’ of ‘‘oppres- 
hild labor, and of unfair competition based 
se. The declared policy of the Act is to 
and eliminate such conditions without 
tially curtailing employment or earning 


le Act created for its enforcement a Wage 
Hour Division in the Department of Labor, | 
d by an Administrator. Administration of 
hild labor provisions, formerly the duty of the 
of the Children’s Bureau, has been trans- 
d to the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
lublic Contracts Divisions. 
Act provided for payment, except to em- 
lS specifically exempt, of a minimum wage 
cents an hour and time and a half overtime 
44 hours a week the first year, 30 cents an 
and overtime after 42 hours the second 
and overtime beyond 40 hours after Oct. 24, 
Tt set 40 cents an hour as a minimum to 
me effective by operation of the statute on 
i244, 1945. Wage orders issued by the Adminis- 
under this procedure completed this pro- 
in July 1944. Since that date, the 40 cent 
mum wage has been in effect for all workers 
ted by the Act in. the continental United 
ss, its territories and possessions extept 
fo Rico and the Virgin Islands, numbering 
F 20,500,000 in July 1947. 
Act was upheld by the Supreme Court 
} and later decisions strengthened and 
fed application of the Act. 4 
immediate effect of the Act was to raise 
cents an hour the pay of an estimated 
D0 employees of American industry. At the 
time it was estimated that it shortened the 
ing hours of 1,380,000 workers or resulted in 
ime pay for them. When the second step was 
ed it was estimated that 690,000 employees 
Wed pay increases to 30 cents an hour and 
000 had their workweek shortened to 42 hours 
feig pay increased through overtime pay. The 
L week shortened the hours or brought 
yme pay to an estimated 2,000,000 workers. 
ce the beginning of the program, almost 
000 direct wage increases, 1,600,000 of them 
cents, have resulted from the issuance of 
orders. An amendment to the Act exempts 
tries in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
“wage orders issued for the continental 
States, and provides a special industry 
ttee procedure for the islands. In accordance 
his amendment, special minimum wage rates 
Cae set for all industries in Puerto Rico 
with a few minor exceptions, all industries 
® Virgin Islands. 
Mee wane rates lower than the statutory 
um wage may be fixed by the Administrator 
ners, apprentices, messengers and handi- 
workers to the extent necessary to prevent 
ment of opportunities for employment. 
cific exemptions from the overtime provisions 
provided in the Act for, among others, rail- 
mployees and certain employees of carriers 
otor vehicle whose work directly affects the 
iy of operations of motor vehicles in inter- 
} transportation. In industries found by the 
istrator to be of a seasonal nature, owing 
ate or other natural conditions, employees 
¢ up to 12 hours a day or 56 hours a 
“Gor not more than 14 work weeks in a 
year) before overtime payment is re- 
. The overtime provisions are also relaxed 
ng extents in the case of employees under 
collective bargaining agreements with 
ntatives of employees certified as bona 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
he case of employees engaged in certain agri- 


Ale 


n ‘gad engag 
>; employees o 
i or caterurban electric railways; 
or motor bus carriers; most employees of 
or semi-weekly newspapers with a circu- 
fewer than 3,000 the major part of which 


>) ae" ae 
— ; : 
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in handling, packing, 


415 


printed and published; 
eyed within the area of produc- 
by the Administrator, engaged 

storing, ginning, com- 
pasteurizing, drying or prepar- 
r natural state agricultural or 
odities tor market, or in mak- 


is in the county where 
and persons empl 
tion, as defined 


pressing, canning, 
ing in their raw o 
horticultural comm 
ing dairy products. 

Section 12 of the Act prohibits any pr cer 
manufacturer or dealer from shipping pe ears 
ing for shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, any goods produced in an establishment 
situated in the United States in or about which 
Within thirty days prior to removal of such 
goods therefrom any oppressive child labor has 
been employed. In general, the employment of 
minors under the age of 16 or under the age of 
18 in occupations found to be particularly hazard- 
ous, constitutes oppressive child labor, 

Most occupations in or about explosive plants, 
the occupations of motor-yehicle driver or helper, 
all coal mine work except a few surface occupa- 
tions, most occupations in logging and saw-mill- 
ing, operations of power driven woodworking 
machines and certain types of off-bearing, occupa- 
tions involving exposure to radioactive sub- 
stances, and the operation of power-driven 
hoisting apparatus have been declared hazardous. 

The Act, however, permits the employment of 14 
and 15 year old children in occupations other than 
mining and manufacturing where the Secretary 
of Labor determines that their employment will 
not interfere with their schooling and is per- 
formed under conditions which will not interfere 
with their health and well-being. 

Exemptions from the child labor provisions of 
the Act are provided for minors (1) employed in 
agriculture while not legally required to attend 
school, (2) employed as actors in motion pictures 
or theatrical productions, and (3) if under 16, 
working for their parents or persons standing in 
place of their parents in an occupation other 
than manufacturing or mining. AF 

Violators of the Act are subject to injunction 
proceedings, criminal prosecution and employee 
suits for unpaid compensation plus an equal 
amount as liquidation damages, plus attorney’s 
fees and costs. 

Enforcement of the Public Contracts Act, passed 


two years before the Fair Labor Standards Act, - = 


was integrated with the work of the Wage an 
Hour Division under one Administrator (1942) 
removing the burden of duplicate inspection 
from industry. It provides for the inelusion in 
every Government supply contract exceeding 
000 of stipulations calling for the paymen i 
prevailing minimum wages as determined by thei 


} 


Secretary of Labor, overtime pay at the rate of\ 


time and one-half the basic rate for 
worked over eight a day or forty a week, safety 
and health standards, and also contains restric- 
tions on child labor and convict labor. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 19,300 contracts 
with a value of $1,656,594,608 were reported to the 
Divisions not counting secret and confidential 
contracts. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 40,350 
inspections for compliance with both Acts were 
completed by the Divisions. Of these, 38,620 
establishments were found covered and non- 
exempt as to the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions. Of the 40,350 establishments inspected, 
19,760 or 49 percent were in violation of the 
minimum wage or overtime provisions. Restitu- 
tion of $8,864,200 of illegally withheld wages was 
agreed to or ordered paid to 212,260 workers in 
14,950 establishments. Failure to pay the minimum 
wage was involved in about a fifth of these 
cases and restitution of such minimum wages was 
found due to 21,00 about 17.5 percent 
of all the underpaid workers. 

In the nine years that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act has been in force and the five years the 
Divisions have enforced the Public Contracts 
Act, shout $108,000,000 in restitution of illegally 
withheld wages has been found due and ordered 


paid to more than 2,880,000 workers in about 143,- ; 


000 establishments. About two-fifths of the cases 
involved coe Ne yr pay the minimum wage under 
r both Acts. 

eke ehild Jabor provisions of the Public Con- 
tracts At provide that no male under 16 or female 
under 18 shall be employed on Government con- 
tracts in excess of $10,000. The Act provides for 
liquidated damages of $10 for each day each 
minor is employed under conditiors prohibited by 
the Act. During the year, 138 firms were assessed 
for child labor violations and the liquidated dam- 
ags amounted to $231,800. Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, almost 5 percent of the establish- 
ments inspected were found in_ violations of its 
child labor provisions during the year. 

The Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 barred so- 
called portal-to-portal claims which arose under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public 
Contracts Act prior to May 14, 1947, the date. of 


hours ) 


+4 


| Los_ Angeles; 
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enactment of the Portal Act. In regard to those 
claims arising before May 14, 1947, which were 
not barred, compromise is permitted in certain 
circumstances, and a defense is offered to an 
employer whose violations were in good faith in 


_ conformity with and in reliance on any regulation, 


order, ruling, approval, interpretation, practice 
na Se ent policy of any agency of the United 
States. 

The Portal Act affects claims arising after May 
14, 1947 in the following manner: Employee suits 
are governed by a uniform two-year period of 
limitations, instead of the applicable state statute 
which previously controlled such suits; courts are 
granted discretion to award no liquidated dam- 
ages, or to reduce the amount thereof, in em- 
ployee suits brought under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, where the employer acted in good faith 
and had reasonable grounds for believing he was 
not violating the Act; a ‘‘good faith’’ defense 
was established similar to that provided for claims 
arising prior to May 14, 1947, except that in 
regard to claims arising after May 14, the regula- 
tion, order, ruling, approval or interpretation 
must be in writing and it must be that of cer- 
tain specified agencies—in the case of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Administrator, and in 
the case of the Public Contracts Act, the Secre- 
tary of Labor or a Federal officer utilized by him 
in_ the administration of the Act. 

The Portal Act also provides that an employer 
shall not be subject to any liability or punishment 
for failure to pay an employee minimum wages 
or overtime compensation for activities ‘‘prelimin- 
ary’ ’or “‘postliminary’’ to the employee's ‘‘prin- 
cipal activity or activities,’ which occur either 
prior to the time on any particular workday 
at which the employee commences or subsequent 
to the time on any particular workday at which 
he. ceases such principal activity. The employer, 
however, is not relieved from such liability or 
punishment where a ‘“‘preliminary’’ or ‘‘post- 
iminary”’ activity is compensable by either the 
express provision of a contract or by custom or 
practice in effect at the place where the employee 
is employed. 


Nationa! Labor Relations Board 


__ NLERB—National Labor Relations Board—Paul 
M. Herzog, Chairman; James J. Reynolds, SJr., 
John M. Houston, Abe Murdock and J. Copeland 


Cleveland, 
De- 


San Francisco, 
and San Juan, 


Minneapolis, 
Honolulu, 


Seattle, 
T.-H; 


City, 
Pp. R 
The*National Labor Relations Board, adminis- 
trator of the National Labor Relations Act,* has 
been in operation for 12 years. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, more cases were filed 
with the Board than in any previous year of its 
history. During this fiscal period, 14,909 cases 
were brought to the Board’s attention, an in- 
erease of nearly 3,000 over the previous year. 
With the 4,605 cases pending on its books from 


. fiscal year 1946, the Board had on its docket 


19,514 cases. At the close of the year, July 1, 
1947, it had closed 14,456 cases, leaving a balance 
pending of 5,058. 

Of the total 14,909 filed in the 1947 fiscal 
period, 10,677 cases concerned claims of majority 
representation; the remaining 4,232 involved al- 
legations of illegal interference by employers with 
employees’ self-organizational rights. 

To determine employee representatives for 
collective bargaining purposes the Board is em- 
‘powered to hold secret ballot elections and con- 
duct cross-checks of company pay-roll cards. 
During the year, 6,920 such elections and cross- 
checks were held by the Board, an increase of 
1,331 over the previous all-time high held by 
‘the Board in fiscal year 1946; 805,474 employees, 
approximately 90% of those eligible to vote in 
the 1947 fiscal period went to the polls and, by 
secret ballot, signified their choice of bargaining 
representative. About 85% marked their , ballots 
in favor of a bargaining representative. / 

Affiliates of the American Federation of Labor 
were successful in obtaining bargaining rights 
in 2,196 of the 3,581 elections in which they 
participated during the year. Unions affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
were selected in 2,138 out of 3,410 contests. Inde- 
pendent unions were chosen in 860 instances out 
of a total of 1,317 in which they participated. No 


» union received a.majority of votes in 1,726 polls. 


Of the 4,232 unfair labor practice charges filed 
during the ‘year, 1,347 contained allegations of 
refusal to bargain. A total of 2,794 cases claimed 
discriminatory discharge or demotion. In 311 
instances, management was cited for domination 


of a company union. In 34 cases employees als| 
they were discriminated against hecause of 
mony given in Board cases. - . * | 
To remedy such unfair labor practices) 
Board is authorized to issue cease and ¢ 
erders and to take such affirmative action} 
cluding reinstatement with or without back 
as will effectuate the policies of the At 
1947 fiscal period the Board ordered the ~ 
statement of 4,114 workers found to have © 
discriminatorily discharged. Back pay aver 
$1,104,660 were given to 2,656 of the reinsis 
workers. Thirty-six company unions were ? 
established. In 273 cases, collective barga 
was ordered, while in 658 instanees notice 
compliance with Board decisions were dir} 
to be posted. These posted notices’ info 
employees that they were free to engage 
collective activity without interference as § 
anteed in the Act. : 
Decisions and Orders of the Board are 
self-enforceable. Either the 
Board may petition the Circuit Court of Apé 
for enforcement. Following this, either party 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 
During the fiscal year, 68 decisions were 
gated in the Federal Courts. In the Circuit d 
of Appeals, 48 of these were enforced in fw 
were set aside, and 10 were modified. Of § 
cases that reached the Supreme Court, ©! 
orders were enforced in each instance. 4 


*Note: On June 23, 1947, one week before} 
close of the fiscal year, the 80th Congress palg 
over Presidential veto, the Labor Manage 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) greatly amél 
the ‘National Labor Relations Act. The newi 
enlarged the National Labor Relations 
from three to five members and separates 
prosecuting and judicial functions by vesting 
authority for investigation and prosecution o 
unfair labor practice cases in the Board’s « 
eral Counsel. Among other provisions, the > 
Act provides for four additional types of | 
tions to be conducted by the Board and sper 
certain union practices as illegal. 


United States Atomic Ener 


Commission 

United States Atomic Energy Commission—Dl 
E. Lilienthal, Chairman; Robert F. Bacher; $ 
ner T. Pike, Lewis L. Strauss, W. W. Wayma 
Carroll L. Wilson, General Manager. Adaf 


w 


company or" 


Washington, D. C. Offices of Directed Operauk 


are maintained in New York City, Chicago, | 
ford, Oak Ridge and Santa Fe. 


The United States Atomic Energy Commis 
an administrative agency of the Federal Gov 
ment, was established by the Atomic Energy y 
of 1946, approved Aug. 1, 1946. The first mee 
of the Commission was held on Nov. 13, 1946. 


The Commission is charged with controm 


source materials from which fissionable mate 
are obtained and control of production and: 
of all fissionable materials, and carriés 0 ef 
large scale program of research and deyelopr 
having to do with the release of atomic enal 
and control of restricted data as defined in 
Act and encouragement of disseminations 
scientific and technical information pertaining 
these fields. The Commission is also authow! 
to conduct research and development work ing 
military application of atomic energy, and 
express consent and direction of the Presiden 
the United States, to engage in productiori 
military weapons utilizing fissionable materials 
During the war, enormous research, developm 
and production facilities were built and oper® 
under .the direction of the Manhattan Engi 
District of the Corps of Engineers. At midnighi 
Dec. 31, 1946, the transfer of these facilitie: 
the Commission became effective, by virtues 
Executive Order 9816, pursuant to provisions 
the Act. k 
_ The principal government-owned atomic enw 
installations now under the jurisdiction of | 
Commission ‘are: he 
1, Clinton. Engineer Works, Oak Ridge, 
Among the production and research units on 
59,000 acre reservation are electro-magnetic, 
ous diffusion, and thermal diffusion plan 
separation of Uranium-235, and the Clinton 
oratories for general nuclear research. Foul i 
Southeastern Universities participate in the P| 
search and training programs of the laboratory)! 
2. Hanford Engineer Works, ichland, W 
A reservation of nearly 400,000 acres, site of 
nium production plants and of research i 
velopment facilities. 5 


% 


4 


. Los Alamos Laboratory, Los Alamos, N 
A 45,000 acre reservation, principally devoted 
military applications of atomic energy. 3 
4. Argonne National Laboratory, Chicago, 
A laboratory for broad research in nuclear phy 
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poder contract by the University of 
technical operations are directed by 
of Governors elected by the Council of 29 
ting universities and industrial research 
ms throughout the Midwest. 
on Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. This 
owned by the University of California, 
eh in nuclear physics is carried on for 
pmmission, which has provided equipment. 
haven National Laboratory, Patchogue. 
f d. A general atomic research center op- 
/by Associated Universities, Inc., composed 
mejor Eastern universities. Laboratory now 
construction. 
inells Atomic Power Laboratory, Schenec- 
w York. An applied research center for 
pment of useful power from atomic energy, 
joperated by the General Elecgric Company 
movision for participation and™*collaboration 
r interested segments of American industry. 
mtory now under construction. 
hew research and development facility is 
construction at Miamisburg, Ohio, to be 
wed by Monsanto Chemical Company. 
ddition, activities contributing directly’ to 
berations directed by the Commission are 
On in a large number of other academic 
dustrial facilities. 
lction of fissionable materials is the Com- 
n’s largest activity and represents the largest 
budgetary item. The importance of these 
is particularly great in view of their 
applicability both to military and non- | 
Y purposes. Uranium-235 and plutonium 
sie to atomic weapons, but equally so to 
production and to application of by-product 
als for research in chemistry, biology, medi- 
nd other fiields. 
arry out necessary production and research 
Ons, the Commission has followed the 
tan Engineer District’s practice of using 
tor-operators. Contracts are made with in- 
concerns to manage production opera- 
contracts are made with industrial concerns, 
sities, and other scientific organizations to | 
out the principal research operations. The 
ssion has more than 100 contractors, and 
turn have several hundred sub-contrac- 


Atomic Energy Act of 1946 places in the 

ergy Commission responsibility for con- 
all source materials as defined in the Act. 
egulations to control the transfer and 
jource materials became effective March 


‘organized efforts of the war years were 
toward the practical goal of developing 
mic weapon. However, the properties of the 
particles composing the nucleus are 
is little known today as in 1940. The 
tt hold the elementary particles together 
eeecus, the processes that occur when a 
¢) ges its energy content or its electrical 
, the nature of the fission event itself, are 
4 4 mysteries. To reach a satisfactory 
a ng of the atomic nucleus is perhaps 
ost task now facing the science of 
5, and the Commission’s research program 
lYancing fundamental knowledge is being 
with great diligence. 
ch being carried forward not only in 
al and chemical sciences, but also in 
hysics. Continual improvement has been 
the ability to detect, and eliminate or- 
alth hazards; to detect the earliest signs 
wal injury from radiation and to provide 
ye treatment. Recommendations for im- 
g the health physics program and for train- 
students in this field are made by a per- 
_ Advisory Committee for Biology and 


portant beginning has been made at ex- 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. Radio- 

ss, a most promising research tool in chem- 
y, and medicine and of great promise 
ture and metallurgy, are being produced 
ibuted in increasing quantities. Ship- 

o hospitals and other research institutions 
ed one hundred per month. Heavy hydro- 
isotope of particularly great use in many 
research, is now being made available for 
%t time at low cost. Altogether approxi- 
100 different kinds of radioisotopes, repre- 
“more than 60 elements, are now being 
for distribution. Production costs by 

tor are far below the costs of pre-war 
. by means of cyclotrons. . 
@ radioactive isotopes are at present avail- 
nm limited amount, and because they 
stinct health hazard unless used with 
the Commission has a responsibility 
that these materials are distributed in 
as to assure effective use and safe 
s from author- 

e Commission’s 


When the application has been giyen formal ap- 
proval, it is returned to the Supiieaat for aneaad 
mittal to the contractor serving as distributor, ‘The 
ho ghee on recepit of the approved application, 

Us the order and bills the applicant according 
to a price schedule approved by the Commission. 
In this way the Commission exercises close control 
of recipients, uses and prices. 

The maintenance and improvement of the United 
States position in the field of atomic energy re- 
quires a careful balancing of control and dissem- 
ination of information. Every effort is being made 
to facilitate the appropriate declassification and 
distribution of information not essential to na- 
tional security. During the past year about 1200 
Scientific papers have been declassified. For ex- 
ample, sufficient material on the fundamental 
theory of nuclear physics has been declassified to 
permit elementary instruction in universities and 
colleges. 

The great majority of patent applications filed 
by the Commission or predecessor agencies contain 
restricted data; they are handled according to pro- 
cedures worked out cooperatively by the Manhat- 
tan Engineer District, the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, and the Patent Office. 

Approximately 200 patent applications—a small 
fraction of the total number involyed—have been 
declassified. These deal with certain types of in- 
struments, chemicals, etc., which have been de- 
termined no longer to be adapted to the atomic 


| energy field and which are thought to be poten- 


tially useful in other branches of technology= 

Large scale production of power for industrial 
and community use is a major, if long term, goal. 
Experimental reactors now being designed and 
built will provide much of the engineering data 
essential to such a power program. But a number 
of basic advances in physics, chemistry, and 
metallurgy will be required before power is pro- 
duced at satisfactory efficiency and cost. 

At this stage of development it is impossible to 
estimate how long it will be until power produc- 
tion units feasible for large-scale commercial use 
will be available. Such power, when attained, will 
almost certainly supplement rather than supplant 
water power, and power derived from coal, oil and 


gas, 

The Commission works closely with three stat- 
utory committees created by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946: the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the General Advisory Committee, 
and the Military Liaison Committee. From time 
to time the Commission has been able to transmit 
advice and information requested by the Depart- 
ment of State for use in connection with activities 
of the United States delegation to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 


National Bureau of Standards 


The National Bureau of Standards, established 
by act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat. 1449; 15 U.S.C. 271), is the principal agency 
of the Federal Government for fundamental re- 
search in physics, chemistry, and engineering. It 
has the custody of the national standards of 
physical measurement in terms of which all work- 
ing standards in research laboratories and in- 
dustry are calibrated, and carries on necessary 
research leading to improvement in such standards 
and methods of measurement. It also has a gen- 
eral responsibility for basic research in physics, 
chemistry, and engineering, and for development 
of improved methods for testing materials and 
equipment. It determines physical constants and 
properties of materials, tests and calibrates stand- 
ard measuring apparatus and reference standards, 
and studies technical processes. 

A large part of the work of the Bureau is con- 
cerned with the development of specifications for 
the purchase of supplies (other than foods and 
drugs) for the Federal Government and with 
rendering advisory service to Government agencies 
on scientific and technical matters. Cooperation is 
extended to States, industries, and national organ- 
izations in the development of specifications and 


thus translating 

standards, through official State regulatory activ- 

ity, to the uses of commerce and industry. 
Generally speaking, each division of the Bureau 


ed in basic research, in testing, 
be cauipation, in aiding in the preparation 
of specifications and codes, in rendering advisory 


urement, test 
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service to other Government agencies, and in 
supplying to the public information in its field. 
The breadth of Bureau activities is indicated by 


the statements of fields of activity of the scientific: 
‘and technical divisions which follow. 


Electricity Division—Units and standards for 
measurements in electricity and improvement of the 
methods and instruments used for such measure- 
ments; determination of the electrical properties 
of materials, such as conductivity, insulating 
properties, and magnetic characteristics; develop- 
ment of methods for the testing of electrical equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Metrology Division—Custody of the fundamental 
standards of length and mass of the United States; 
measurements involving the fundamental units of 
length, mass, and time; and such derived or sec- 
ondary units as areas, angle, density, and rate of 
fiow; standardization of and fundamental research 
on weighing and measuring equipment, gages, 
screw threads, balances, timepieces, and dental 
materials. 

Heat and Power Division—Measurements of heat, 
temperature, and the thermodynamic properties of 
matter; establishment and maintenance of stand- 
ard scales of temperatures; development and stand- 
ardization of temperature and heat measuring de- 
vices; standardization of specific heat and heats 
of reaction calorimeters; standard samples for 
temperature and viscosity measurements; char- 
acteristics of heating, refrigerating, air condition- 
ing, and fire protecting systems and devices; deter- 
mination of thermal conductivities, fire hazards, 
and fire resisting properties of materials; investi- 
gation of the production of power by heat engines, 
the performance of aircraft and automotive en- 
gines, motor vehicles and accessories, and the 
properties of fuels and lubricants; the laws of 
Jubrication and the behavior of lubricants; inves- 
tigation of the fundamentals of ignition“and com- 
bustion and their applications. 

Optics Division—Selection and measurement of 
wavelengths of light for standards; classification 
of characteristic spectra and the development of 
standards in spectrochemical analysis; the study 
of polarized light and its applications, and electro 
and magneto optics and the physical properties of 
glass; investigation of anisotropic materials in- 
cluding crystals, and the conduct of research 
especially as applied to the chemistry and tech- 
nology of sugars; the development of photometric 
and color standards and spectrophotometric and 
colorimetric tests of materials; the development 
and construction of special optical instruments and 
the testing of optical systems; the development of 
radiometric methods and instruments, and the 
determination of radiometric constants; the ther- 
mal emission, absorption, and refiection of ma- 
terials; radiation and atomic structure; photo- 
graphic processes, materials, and equipment; the 
study of the use of light waves for accurate meas- 
urement and the development of equipment and 


' methods to determine micro-hardness; radioactivity 


and measurement and standards for radioactive 
materials; the investigation of X-ray phenomena 


‘and the establishment of X-ray standards and 


methods of measurement. 

Chemistry Division—The application of chemicai 
and physico-chemical principles to problems of 
scientific and industrial interests; energies of 
chemical reactions; the chemistry of organic ma- 
terials; methods of chemical analysis; the chemical 
composition and purity of materials; the prepara- 
tion and standarization of standards of oxidime- 
try, acidimetry, and composition; pH standards 


- and controls; principles and processes of elec- 


trodeposition; chemical and physical properties of 
non-metallic coatings; standards for gas service. 

Mechanics and Sound Division—Experimental 
and theoretical investigations in the fields of me- 
chanics and sound, including engineering me- 


' chanics, aerodynamics, hydraulics, hydrodynamics, 


acoustics, aircraft and engineering instruments, 
and mechanical appliances; the establishment and 
maintenance of standards of measurement in the 
fields of mechanics and sound; the determination 
of fundamental mechanical constants and the me- 
chanical properties of structural and engineering 
materials; the development of methods of meas- 
instruments, and performance 
standards. 

Organic and Fibrous Materials Division—Funda- 
mental constants, properties, structure, and reac- 
tions of organic high polymers; structural con- 
stants and characteristics of rubber, textiles, paper, 
leather, and plastics; the development of new 


-products and the evaluation of the performance 


of existing products made from rubber, leather, 


paper, textiles, and plastics. 


Metallurgy Division—The selection, treatment, 
and properties of metals required in the develop- 
ment of standards of measurement and the con- 
struction of measuring instruments; the develop- 
ment of methods of measurement in the field of 
physical metallurgy; the determination of the 
physical constants. of metals and auxiliary metal- 


.metals; the development of metals and t 


lurgical materials; the examination of | 


specified services. fs 

Mineral Products Division—The ph: 
chemical properties of clay products, c 
concrete, lime, gypsum, glass, and buildim 
the manufacture of high grade optical g12| 
constitution and microstructure of non 
mineral products; the investigation of po 
and pottery, refractories, and vitreous, | 

Simplified Practice Division—The elim 
avoidable wastes through the formulation } 
plified Practice Recommendations which : 
and list those sizes, types, dimensions and | 
of Sees Ter" products that satisfy. ma 
mand. 

Trade Standards Division—The developy 
commercial gtandards for manufactured 
to provide a basis for factual labeling, adviy 
specifying, and guaranteeing the auality 
moving in domestic or export trade. 

Codes and Specifications Divisions—The ) 
ation and utilization of safety codes, py 
codes, building codes, construction specifiay® 
building materials and other commodity sig 
tions, and commodity-acceptance testing n 

Ordnance Development Division—Deve 
and engineering in the field of applied elel@ 
with particular reference to electronic ¢ 
(proximity fuse, control systems for guidd 
siles, and interior ballistics), radiation (| 
studies, counter measures, and counter: 
measures), electronic instruments for meas 
and control, application of electronic circu 
and electron tubes. | 
The collection, correlation, and analysis s 
on which to base radio propagation pree 
the issuance of radio propagation predicti: 
search on radio propagation, measuremen 
ods, and standards; maintenance and impr 
of radio standards; research, measuremenn 
ods, and standards in microwaves. 

Many research projects at the Bureau om 
in requests from industrial groups and ares 
on in cooperation with the organizations B 
interested. The Research Associate Pl 
augurated soon after World War I, was de 
further this cooperation, and provides a = 
tory method for assisting an industrial g¢ 
the solution of a problem of interest dir 
that industry and directly or indirectly to ti 
eral public, but in which the Governmen 
sufficiently concerned to bear the enti 
Under this plan an industrial or technicasd 
may send to the Bureau one or more resean 
or women to work on the group’s problenm 
the technical direction of Bureau staff mm 
the supporting group paying the salaries a 
‘Research Associates;’’ the results of thei 
become public property and are publishedii 
Bureau’s Journal of Research or in the ti 
press. As many as 100 Research Associates 
sored by 20 or more groups, have been st 
at the Bureau at one time. 

The Federal Specifications Board, uw: 
chairmanship of the Director of the Natio: 
reau of Standards, acting in cooperation We 
staff of the Bureau of Federal Supply of the 
ury Department, is charged with the respon 
of the preparation, revision, and amendm 
purchase specifications promulgated bk 
Bureau of Federal Supply for supplies u 
the executive departments and agencies.s 
function is discharged through the operati 
72 Federal Specifications Technical Comr 
One hundred and five members of the sta 
National Bureau of Standards currently hol 
bership on these technical: committees. | 
In addition to the plant in Washing 
branch laboratories for testing cement ai 
cellaneous materials are maintained at Alle 
Fa.; Denver, Colo.; Permanente, Riverside, # 
Francisco, Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. i 
railway track scale depot is located at Gly) 
near Chicago, Ill. There are a radio trans: 
station at Beltsville, Md., a radio propagatilf 
oratory at Sterling, Va., and radio prc 
field stations in Adak, Alaska, Hawaii, Ch 
Island, Trinidad, Guam, and Manila, Ph 


Islands. 
Patent Office 


enacted April 
(1 Stat. 318), but the Patent Ofsce ah 
bureau in the Department of State dates f 
year 1802, when an official who became knw 
the Superintendent of Patents was pl 
charge. The general revision of the paten 
enacted July 4, 1836 (5 Stat. 117), reorg| 
the Patent Office and designated the 
charge as Commissioner of Patents. Ano 
eral revision of the patent laws was mad 


+ alee D 


that date numerous acts of Congress 
Patents have been passed (16 Stat, 198: 
415—496, 4883—4926; 35 U.S. C. 1—88)! 
tt Office was transferred from the De- 

the Interior, in which Department it 
nce 1849, to the Department of Com- 
ecutive order on April 1, 1925, in ac- 
th the authority contained in the act 
i 14, 1903 (32 Stat. 830). In addition 
atent laws, the Patent Office administers 

ral trademark laws, the present statutes 

€ act of February 20, 1905 (33 Stat. 724: 
C. 81—109), the act of March 19, 1920 (4i 
8; 15 U. S. C. 85, 121—28), and the act 
duly 5, 1946 (60 Stat. 427; 15 U. S. C. 


of the Commissioner—The Commissioner 
mes the policy, prescribes rules of practice, 
operations of the Patent Office in dis- 
statutory functions, and directs the-exe- 
mt administrative policies and programs. 
St Assistant and Assistant Commissioner 
immediate assistants to the Commissioner 
Mulating policy, adjudicating issues, and 
hg such other duties as may be assigned. 
the assistants serves as Acting Commis- 
n_the absence of the Commissioner. 
Difice of the Solicitor constitutes the legal 
the Patent Office. The Solicitor serves 
adviser to the Commissioner and represents 
ore the Federal courts, and renders advis- 
ntons and decisions on legal questions re- 
or determination. 
oard of Appeals is composed of the Com- 
sr, assistant commissioners, and nine ex- 
in chief. The Board of Appeals adjudi- 
ppeals from final rejections by examiners 
ng the patentability of inventions claimed 
nt applications. 
itive Office—The Executive Officer is re- 
i€ to the Commissioner of Patents for the 
and administrative functions of the Patent 
including the preparation and control of 
get, administration of personnel, the di- 
of Management planning, and the conduct 
dministrative services. 
ee cative Management and Budget 
‘develops plans affecting the organization 
Patent Office and promulgates approved 
ment policies; conduct systematic surveys 
tinuing analyses of operating methods and 
ations, and develops criteria and reporting 
ins: , Maintains, and issues approved 
and initiates and reviews all adminis- 
egulations, orders, forms, and directives; 
the fiscal and budgetary planning; pre- 
@ annual and supplemental budget and the 
tion of such estimates to the Executive 
the Commissioner, the Bureau of the 
@nd Congress; administers and controls 
proved expenditure program and maintains 
erated system of budget allotment. _ 
ministrative Services Division maintains 
of patents available for license or sale: 
S services pertaining to the sale. distribu- 
orage, and reproduction of printed copies of 
States patents, trade-marks, Alien Property 
Hf patents, reissued patents and plant pat- 
vides reception and inquiry services for 
_public; procures and stores supplies 
wipment; administers travel regulations; 
tilization and makes assignments of space; 
general office services for the Patent 
nd prepares photographic copies of official 
foreign patents, patent grants, trade- 
ficates, and other records for sale to the 


qancial Division receives and accounts for 
5 paid into the Patent Office and deposits 
mds in the United States Treasury; sells 
s redeemable for copies of patents and 
arks; maintains deposit accounts for at- 
$s, agents, and commercial organizations; 
lins time and leave records and operates the 
anch. 

tent Services Division receives, records, 
ch nowledges 


ind trad 
nts appea 
; receives an 
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The Personnel Division is responsible for the 
operation of all personnel policies, practices, and 
procedures; reviews, coordinates, and approves 
personnel actions affecting Patent Office em- 
bloyees; maintains liaison with the Department’s 
Director of Personnel and with the United States 
Civil Service Commission and directs the recruit- 
ment and placement, job classification, training, 
and employee relations activities. 

Patent Examining Operations—The patent ex- 
amining operations are under the supervision of 
the Executive Primary Examiner who directs and 
coordinates all classification, patent interference 
and patent examining operation; formulates an 
executes basic policies and renders decisions in 
technical procedural and substantive matters with- 
in_ statutory limitations. 

The_ Classification Group develops and insures 
the effective application and use of a system for 
the classification of prior published scientific and 
technological art and insures the uniform applica- 
tion of the law and practice governing require- 
ments to divide patent applications. 

The Patent Interference Division determines the 
question of priority of invention between two or 
more parties claiming substantially the same 
patentable invention; receives and considers de- 
positions to determine the question of priority in 
interferences and counsels attorneys regarding the 
rights of parties, policies, rules of practice, and 
procedures in interference matters. 

The Patent Examining Groups are headed by a 
Supervisory Primary Examiner and such imme- 
diate staff as is necessary including such examining 
divisions as assigned. The Supervisory Primary 
Examiner directs, coordinates, and reviews the 
operations of the assigned examining divisions 
which examine applications for patents to deter- 
mine if patents can be granted, decides when an 
interference exists between pending applications 
or between a pending application and a patent, and 
hears and decides preliminary questions raised 
by the contestants; effects uniform compliance 
with policy rules and decisions binding upon the 
Patent Office; and expedites the examination of 
applications and effects compliance with standards 
of performance. 

Trade-Mark Examining Operations—The trade- 
mark examining operations are under the super- 
vision of the Executive Examiner for Trade-Mark 
Operations who directs and coordinates all trade- 
mark classification, interference, and examining 
operations; formulates and executes basic policies 
and renders decisions in technical, procedural, and 
substantive matters within statutory limitations. 

The Trade-Mark Classification Division develops 
and maintains a system for the classification of 
goods and seryices and insures its effective applica- 
tion and use in the examination of applications for 
registration of trade-marks, and maintenance of 
the Trade-Mark Digest. : 

The Trade-Mark Interference Division adjudi- 
cates issues presented in applications declared in 
interference, oppositions to registration, applica- 
tions to register as lawful concurrent users, and 
applications to cancel registrations. _ 

The Trade-Mark Examining Group is headed by 
the Supervisory Examiner and such immediate stati 
as is necessary and such examining divisions as as- 
signed. The Supervisory Examiner directs, co- 
ordinates, and reviews the operations of the ex- 
amining divisions which perform professional and 
technical examination of applications for trade- 
mark registration, determine the certification of 
registration of such applications, make initial 
declaration of interferences, certify for registration 
trade-marks whose 


ister are abstracted in nontechnical language 
Acar Be abstracts are published in the ial 
Gazette. Reprints of these abstracts are furnished 
to technical and trade journals. Patent users and 
other interested parties are supplied with copies of 
these reprints. No formal application is necessary 
to place a patent by the owner on the register, a 
written request by the owner, accompanied by a 
copy of the patent with a statement that he will 
grant licenses or sell on reasonable terms, being 
sufficient. i! 
'ications—When patents are granted, printed ~ 
hectares the specifications and drawings are pre- 
pared and published. Copies of over two and 
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one-half million patents granted since 1790 are 


kept in stock for distribution and sale to the 
public. Trade-marks registered are similar. pub- 
lished. The Patent Office also publishes an cial 


Gazette which appears weekly, annual indexes of 
patents and trade-marks, annual volumes of de- 
cisions in patent and trade-mark cases, a- manual 
of classification, biennial classification bulletins, 
rules of practice, compilations of patent laws, 
trade-mark laws and rules, and pamphlets of gen- 
eral information. 


Scientific Library and Search Room—A scientific 
library containing over 37,000 scientific and tech- 
nical books, over 44,000 bound volumes of periodi- 
cals devoted to science and technology, the official 
journals of foreign patent offices, and over 6,000,000 
copies of patents issued by foreign countries, is 
maintained in the Patent Office for use of the 
examiners and the public. A public search room, 
containing numerical and classified sets of patents, 
is maintained for the use of the public in search- 
ing and examining United States patents and their 
records, 


Bureau of the Census 


The Bureau of the Census is a major fact-find- 
ing and statistical service agency for the Federal! 
Government. Through its basic program, critical'y 
heeded benchmark and current data are furnished 
to Government, to business, to research groups. 
and to individuals. Census taking was established 
by the Constitution for the primary purpose of 
determining the population basis for apportioning 
Representatives and direct taxes among the Siates. 
A population census, broadened to include other 
subjects since 1810, has been taken decennially, 
beginning in 1790. Since 1902 the Bureau has func- 
tioned as a permanent agency for the collection 
of general statistical information. 

The reports of the Sixteenth Decennial Census, 
taken in 1940, include the results of broad in- 
quiries into the economic and social resources of 
the Nation, and provide basic data for nearly 
every phase of planning. The collection of current 
data, at monthly, quarterly, or annual intervals, 
provides a means of projecting this base material 
to the present. Additional inquiries have been 
imaugurated, as required, to meet new problems 
faced by Government agencies, and by ovrivate 
‘Qusiness, industry, and research interests. 

Stalistical Service to ther Agencies—The 
Bureau collects and tabulates data for other 
agencies in addition to the statistical material pro- 
vided in the course of its regular work, and the 
technical staff of the Bureau acts in an advisory 
capacity for other governmental agencies, assisting 
them in the full use of Census data and facilities. 
Services in the solution of technical problems and 
for handling overflow jobs more efficiently than 
could be achieved by the creation of temporary 
staffs, are rendered on a reimbursable basis, espe- 
cially in the field of machine tabulation and in 
designing sample surveys. The latter function has 
been greatly facilitated by the recent acquisition 
of a complete set of up-to-date detailed maps of 
urban areas, 


Special Surveys—A staff is available to conduct 
current and periodic inquiries, including the col- 
lection of information from the general public, 
through the use of scientific sampling techniques. 
This impartial fact-finding service is available 
on a cost basis to any Federal agency. Types of 
data collected include the monthly survey of the 
labor force, which covers employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, etc., surveys of housing 
vacan¢y and occupancy, transportation, small 
manufacturing plants, consumer requirements, 
food purchases, and other subjects, 


Population—The number, location, and personal 
and family characteristics of the population, such 
aS age, sex, race, place of birth, citizenship, work 
Status, occupation, education, migration, and in- 
come, were included_in the decennial census of 
1940. Estimates of population for post-censal dates, 
as well as estimates of the labor force on a monthly 
basis, are also prepared, and special censuses of 
4 shtiebes are ae when requested. 

istics On prisoners, crime, and patients in 
mental hospitals are published currently, : 


Housing—The first complete inventory of t 
housing facilities of the Nation was taken ae 
1940 in conjunction with the census of population, 
The information gathered includes data on vacan- 
cies, facilities and equipment, number of Tooms, 
values and rentals, and mortgages. This informa- 
tion is augmented by special current sample sur-, 
veys of housing vacancy and occupancy. 


Agriculture—The census of agriculture is take 
quinquennially and provides information on the 
characteristics of farms and farm operators: 
farm income; acreage production and value of 
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crops; numbers of livestock and productions 
stock products. Decennially, the censuse 
tion and drainage provide information 
number and characteristics, etc., of irrigate: 
drainage enterprises. ; =i 
~ Statistics on cotton ginnings are colleciqp’ 
published periodically during the cotton har 
season and at the end of the year; infox 
on cotton production is released by county 
Industry—The industry statistics progran, 
Bureau provides information on the pra 
of manufactured commodities, as well as thi 
ment of materials from the mine and farm » 
the various stages of manufacturing up ) 
distribution channels through which product 
to the consumer. These statistics, whh 
compiled on a monthly, quarterly, or 
basis, are being published in the ‘‘Facts | 
dustry’’ series. The Biennial Census of * 
factures was last taken in 1939 and was sus 
for 1941, 1943’ and 1945 under the authorityye, 
Second War Powers Act, 1942, in order t/ 
available the Bureau’s facilities for sta 
information specifically related to the im 
needs of the administrative agencies. TF 4 
Census of Manufactures is scheduled for + 
cover the calendar year 1947. r 
Business—Reports on retail trade, wl 
trade, service trades, and other topics ate f 
currently. The 1939 Census of Business inj—, 
reports on retail trade, wholesale trade, : 
establishments, construction establishment® 
distribution of manufacturers’ sales. { 
Foreign Trade—Tabulations of data a 


United States foreign trade, UNRRA, trac : 
the Territories and possessions, and expo 
import shipping statistics by method of trans 
tion (vessel, air, etc.) are continuing on 
panded scale as developed to meet current Ue 

Governments—The publications of the ~ 
in the field of governmental information fz 
three categories: (1) annual series of repaw 
State finances, city finances, county finances 
ernment employment, and elections; (2) | & 
nial reports from the Census of Governmen 
ering all governmental units and their fing® 
taken‘for the years ending in ‘‘2’’; and (3) 
studies on current problems in State anc 
government. At present the Bureau of the » 
is the nearest thing to a national center 2 
formation on State and local bee veces | 
zation, activities, and finances, and also 
terlevel aggregates (Federal, State, and loc: 
for example, total governmental «debt, § 
public employment, total taxes, etc. ; 

A Municipal Reference Service is maintaim 
assistance in replying to inquiries relating te 
and local governmental subjects from Feder® 
other public officials, as well as businessme 
other citizens. : 

International Statistics—Through cooperati# 
rangements with foreign governments the H 
provides source materials in the United Sta 
foreign censuses, gives foreign students and 
ing technicians assistance in their studi 
American statistical methods, and assists : 
governments with plans for censuses and | 
scale collection and compilation of statistic 

Other Statistical Services—The Bureau a 
Census also makes special surveys or tabul! 
for private individuals and organizations € 
cost of providing such services. In adc 
searches are made of the decennial census r 
of population and of 1917-18 World War 
registration cards now on file in the Bureal 
data reported on these records are furnishil 
accordance with provisions of the law so tha: 
citizenship, or nativity of individuals ea 
established. 


Coast and Geodetic Surve4 


A survey of the coast of the United State 
authorized by act of Congress of February 10.) 
(2 Stat. 413; 33 U.S. C, 881-82). The act of 2 
3, 1871 (16 Stat. 508), provided for the exte: 
of geodetic work across the country, and the 
June 20, 1878 (20 Stat. 206, 215), changed the 
of this agency from Coast Survey to Coasthi 
Geodetic Survey. The act of January 31, 192% 
Stat, 802; 33 U.S. C. 866), charged the ais 
wip Stra arene and Teports on. earthqui 

ac Y previously conducted UL 
States Weather Bureau. mt 

Surveys and Compilation of Information— 
functions of the Coast and Geodetic Survey int 
(1) surveying and charting the coasts of! 
United States and its Possessions, to insure the 
navigation of coastal and intracoastal waters 
the determination of geographical positions 
elevations along the coasts and in the in 
the country, to coordinate the coastal surv: 
provide a framework for mapping and othe 
neering work; (3) the study of tides and ur 


sh datum planes to engineers and tide and 
tt tables to mariners; (4) the compilation of 
tical charts, to meet the needs of the 
aircraft; (5) observations of the earth’s 

sm in all parts of the country, to furnish 

tic information essential to the mariner, 
ator, land surveyor, radio engineer, and others; 
Seismological observations and investigations, 
Supply data required in designing structures 
uce the earthquake hazard; and (7) gravi- 
ional and astronomical observations, to provide 
ndamental data for geodetic surveys and for 
entific investigations of the crust of the earth. 
eld. Stations and Observatories—Besides the 
in office of the Survey at Washington, there are 
d stations in charge of district supervisors at 
on, New York, Norfolk, New Orleans, Los 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, ahd 
molulu; latitude observatories at GaitWersburg, 
ig@., and Ukiah, Calif., magnetic and seismological 
atories at Cheltenham, Md., San Juan, P. 
Tucson, Ariz.. Sitka, Alaska, and Honolulu, 
H.; a number of primary tide stations along the 
ts, and numerous stations maintained for 
ous purposes by the Survey in cooperation with 
21 ederal and private agencies. The. field 
tions carry:on duties assigned by the Washing- 
office, including the collection of data for the 
ection of local charts, and cooperate with 
Parties and Survey ships in their areas, as 
as with local engineers and organizations 
ged in operations requiring specialized data. 
Dissemination of Information—The results of 
Pys and studies are analyzed in the Washing- 
ce and are issued in various forms, including 
utical and aeronautical charts, annual tables of 
Pdicted tides and currents, charts showing mag- 
declination, results of observations at mag- 

© observatories, annual lists of United States 
hquakes, publications of geographic positions 
H elevations, annual and special publications 
cluding comprehensive manuals), and Coast 


ots.” 
he Coast Pilots, a series of 13 volumes, supple- 
mt the nautical charts, furnishing such informa- 
mm as descriptions of the coasts recommended 
Hing directions; port, harbor, and anchorage 
ormation, and emphasizing any conditions that 
be hazardous to water-borne traffic. 


Housing and Home Finance 


Agency 


A—Office of the Administrator: Raymond 
‘oley, Administrator. Address: 4th and Inde- 
mdence Avenue, SW, Washington 25, D. C. 
rh Housing and Home Finance Agency was 
iblished (July 27, 1947) under Reorganization 
n No. 3 of 1947, submitted by the President and 
proved by the Senate. The reorganization plan 
Dups the principal permanent housing functions 

Government in a single agency. 
fhe HHFA covers housing functions that before 
B war were scattered among 13 agencies in seven 
partments and independent establishments of 
> Government.. The HHFA includes the Office 
Administrator and the following constituent 
ing agencies: the Home Loan Bank Board, 
Federal Housing Administration, and the 

Housing Administration. : 

e Plan also created within the Housing and 
me Finance Agency a National Housing Council 
hich the Administrator, the agencies, and 
r departments and agencies with direct housing 
Hons are represented. The Council includes 
=> Housing and Home Finance Administrator as 
airman, the Chairman of the Home Loan Bank 

, the Federal Housing Commissioner, the. 

ic Housing Commissioner, the Administrator 
terans’ Affairs or his designee, the Chairman 

the Board of Directors of the Reconstruction 
hance Corporation or his designee, and the Sec- 
y of Agriculture or his designee. The National 

g Council serves as a medium for securing 
5 most effective use of all the housing functions 
activities of the Federal Government, for ob- 

= consistency between these activities and 
eneral economic and fiscal policies of the 
tnment, and for avoiding duplication and 
ping of activities. 

Administrator of the Housing and Home 
ee Agency is responsible for the general 
vision and coordination of the functions of 
three constituent units making up the new 
In addition, the Administrator is charged 
w with the responsibility for the direction and 
sion of the Sg ea oe peg teat = 
= OW using, and fo 
Bet eine : ram for veterans. 


, of managing an 
war housing and of 
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meeting FHA standards. 
in home financing. In place of relatively short-term 


general policies established by the Administrator. 
_The Housing and Home Finance Agency is de- 
signed, through full use of government housing 
resources, to aid private industry to provide decent 
housing, new or old, for all income brackets of 
the American population, and to bring together all 
phases and parts of the complex housing industry, 
and government at all levels, to develop effective 
solutions for the problem areas of housing. 


HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 
John H. Fahey, Chairman; Nathaniel Dyke, Jr. 
and J. Alston Adams. Address: 101 Indiana Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 25, D. © 


The Home Loan Bank Board supervises the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System and tik Federal * 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation—two per- 
manent agencies established to encourage economi- 
cal home financing, and to protect savings. HLBB 
also directs the liquidation operations of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, an emergency agency 
founded to aid distressed home owners during the 
depression. 

_ Federal Home Loan Bank System: The System 
(authorized in 1932) provides a nation-wide home- 
mortgage credit reserve for member savings and  ~ 
loan associations and other home-financing insti- 
tutions. a 

Eleven regional Federal Home Loan Banks are * 
serving member home financing institutions in. ~ 
their areas by making both short and long term- ~ 
advances to meet their needs, Through the re- 
gional Banks, funds may be shifted from areas of 
abundant credit to areas of scarcity. Since the ~ 
establishment of the Banks they have advanced 
$2,098,149,750 to their member institutions, of 
porte a9 088, 500 was outstanding (as of June § | 

Member institutions of the System (June 30, 
1947) numbered 3,700. Of these, 3,665 were savings 
and loan associations, cooperative banks and home- 
stead associations. including 1,476 Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations for whom membership’ is 
mandatory; 25 were mutual savings banks and 10 
insurance companies. Assets of member institu- 
a to about $10,600,000,000 (June — 

. 7). i ; 

_ Federal Sayings and Loan Insurance Corpora= 
tion: Congress provided (1934) an insurance pro- — 
gram for investors in sayings and loan associa- 
tions and. similar home financing institutions py 
creating the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Federal savings and loan associations - 
were required to be insured; insurance is optional © 
for state chartered associations.. The public con- 
fidence inspired by the fact that investments are 
so safeguarded has provided a steady flow of funds — 
into insured sayings.institutions. More than 5,000,- © 
000 investors in 2,529 savings and loan associations — 
With combined, assets of $7,900,000,000 are now pro- 
tected by insurance up to $5,000 each.  —s pyr 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: Over a period ~~ 
of three years following its creation (1933) the ~ 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation refinanced the — 
mortgages on more than a million homes, providing —_ 
low-interest, long-term loans which gave distressed ~ 
home owners a new chance to retain their prop- — 
erties. In these rescue operations, approximately 
$3,500,000,000 was lent to home owners, including ~ 
also later advances to borrowers and other dis- — 
bursements by the Corporation. ey 

More than 84% of this investment has been 
liquidated through collection on the Corporation’s _ 
loans and the sale of properties securing its mort- 
gages which it was obliged to take over by fore- 
closure. The primary functions of the HOLC 
(since 1936) have been its collections and the gen- 
eral liquidation of its assets. Although the agency 
was forced to acquire a total of 198,000 houses, all — 
but 25 had been sold (June 30, 1947). SM 

On that date HOLC was collecting on about 
351,000 remaining accounts. Approximately 653.000 © 
borrowers had paid off their accounts in full ahead ¥ 
of maturity. 4 

HOLC’s operating figures assured that, when 
liquidation is completed, the Corporation i 
able to return to the United States Treasury all ~~ 
of its capital plus a moderate return, ‘ 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Franklin D. Richards, Commissioner 
Address: 1001 Vermont Ave., NW, Washington, D.C, 


The Federal Housing Administration was estab= 
lished (June, 1934) by the National Housing Act 
“to encourage improvement in housing standards 
and conditions, to create a sound mortgage market, 
and to provide a system of mutual mortgage in- he 
surance’ a part of the program to help revive the 
construction industry and the home financing 
market. The FHA does not itself make loans bub) 7 vee 
insures private lending institutions against loss F 
on residential and property improvement loans — 


™ 


c 


The FHA revolutionized methods and procedures 
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first, second, and third mortgages with thetr high 
interest rates and renewal fees, it popularized the 
single, long-term amortizing mortgage bearing 4 
low fixed interest rate. The maximum interest rate 
allowed on mortgages insured under Section 203, 


Title II, is 415 percent, while 4 percent is the 
maximum under Section 207 of Title Il and all of 
Title VI. Interest is calculated on declining bal- 


ances, as is the FHA insurance charge of 4 of 1 
percent. The premium is deposited to the appro- 
priate insurance fund. . j 

FHA operations have substantially improved the 
general quality of dwelling construction and of 
subdivision layouts. It set up nation-wide build- 
ing, location, and subdivision standards. To be 
eligible for FHA mortgage insurance, a home must 
meet such requirements as accessibility to employ- 
ment centers, to transportation, schools and shop- 
Ping districts. As a result, residential neighbor- 
hoods have been established on a firmer basis. - 

Peacetime functions of the FHA are carried out 
under Titles I and II of the National Housing Act. 
'- Title VI was added as a war measure (March. 
_ 1941) to help provide private housing, temporarily 
| meeting emergency war and postwar housing needs, 

-but designed and built for permanence. is, 

Title I: provides for Government insurance to 
lending institutions on loans for property im- 
provement alterations and repairs. Most of these 
loans are limited to a maximum amount of $2,500 
and a maximum term of three years, and are re- 
paid through monthly installments. However, 
as part of the war and postwar emergency program, 
Congress authorized the FHA to increase from 
$2,500 to $5,000 the size of individual loans under 
this title, and with longer maturities, where opera- 

' tions would provide additional living accommoda- 
tions for war workers, and now for veterans, 
through conversion of existing structures in areas 
specifically designated by the President. 

Title Il provides for insurance of mortgage 
loans ranging up to $16,000 on one-to-four-family 
houses made by approved private lending institu- 

_ tions, and for: monthly amortization*of the loan 
over periods as long as 20 years. Such loans may 
cover either new or existing housing, but generally 
may not exceed 80 percent of the property valua- 
tion. Where loans are for not more than $5,400, 
however, and cover new single-family, owner-occu- 
pied homes built under FHA inspection, the mort- 
gage may be made for 90 percent of the appraised 

'value and may have an amortization period as 
long as 25 years. On new owner-occupied homes 
valued at not more than $10,000, mortgages may 
cover 90 percent of the first $6,000 of valuation and 
80 peercent of the remainder up to a maximum 

' mortgage of $8,600, with a maximum term of 20 
years. Under Title IF the FHA also provides mort- 

_. gage insurance for large-scale rental projects. 

eRe Title VI was added to the National Housing Act 

' ‘by Congress (March, 1941) specifically to assist 

in providing housing for war workers. Insurance 

activity under the original title ended (September, 

1945). Most of FHA’s operations during the war 

period were conducted under the new title. Mort- 
gages insured under it were limited to a maximum 

_ of $5,400 on a single-family house; $7,500 on a two- 
family house; $9,500 on a three-family house; and 
$12,000 on a four-family house, and could-cover up 
to 90 percent of FHA valuation. Occupancy priority 
of these dwellings was reserved for eligible in- 
migrant workers. Large scale rental housing proj- 
ects for war workers were also insured under 
Title VI. Approximately 450,000 dwelling units 
for war workers were provided by mortgages in- 
sured under this title, for which the total insur- 

ance authorization provided by Congress was 
$1,800,000,000. 

Title VI was revived (May, 1946) by the Veterans’ 
-Emergeney Housing Act with substantially. the 

+ Same provisions and an additional authorization 

‘ of $2,000,000,000. Instead of war workers, occu- 

_ pancy of the new housing financed under Title VI 
is limited to veterans and hardship cases. The 

_ former mortgage limitation of $5,400 on a single- 

family house may be raised as high as $8,100 by 
the FHA Commissioner in areas. where construc- 
tion costs have risen, on a two-family house 
from $7,500 to $12,500, on three-family from 

9,500 to $15,750, and four-family from $12,000 to 

8,000. The mortgages may: be for ~up to 90 
percent of the FHA’s estimate of the ‘‘necessary 
current cost’’ within these limitations. Large- 
scale housing mortgages also may be for up to 

_ 90 percent of the ‘‘necessary current cost’? with a 
maximum of $5,000,000 or $1,500 per room attribut- 

_ able to dwelling use (which may be raised by the 

_ Commissioner to $1,800 in higher cost. areas). 

_ The Title VI authorization: was further increased 

_ (June, 1947) by! $200,000,000, with an additional 

: Be fotal po on approval of the President, bringing 


mde! 


he fotal possible. under this Title to $4,200,000,000. 
Section 609 was added to provide insured loans to 
_ prefabricated housing- manufacturers and Section 
- + 610 to provide apennae of mortgages executed in 
» connection with the Sale of Government-owned 


Savy Miers. 1 
permanent homes and housing projects meer 
with FHA requirements. E ; 

From its establishment (June, 1934 thoi 
June, 1947) FHA-has insured under Titles 1) 
and VI a grand total of $10,346,879,706—all Jai 
made by private financial institutions—and _ 
assisted approximately 8,480,000 American famp 
in obtaining better housing. This grand ; 
includes 6,691,000 properties of all types # 
mostly single-family houses) repaired or impre 
with $2,720,996%00 of short-term loans ins 
under Title I; 1,330,000 dwellings (mostly sin 
family homes) built or bought with $5,655,9529% 
of long-term mortgages insured under the nora 
provisions of Title II; and 459,000 dwelling ui 
built or bought with $1,969,930,000 of mortgagess 
sured under the war or veterans’ emergency pr 
sions of Title VI. i 

A largé amount of these loans has been reps 
mostly with regular monthly installments 
proximately $2,198,000,000 of Title I loans, $2,6% 
781,000 of Title II loans, and $539,318,000 of 
VI_loans. , 

FHA’s credit experience under its mortgage 1} 
surance program has been outstanding. Outig® 
1,330,000 small dwelling units financed with ma 
gages insured under Title II, only 4,067 proper’ 
have been foreclosed and turned over to Fi 
(as of June 30, 1947). All have been resold. Sikge 
1940 the FHA’s income from its insurance pre 
ums and investments has been sufficient to 2D 
all operating expenses and to add substan 
amounts to insurance reserves. | 

In addition to being self-supporting, the 
has been able to declare several dividends q 
the participation provisions of the Mutual Ma 
gage Insurance Fund on certain groups of mc 
gages insured under Section 203-of Title II. Furt/ 
dividends will be declared for other groups? 
they are justified by the accumulated equity E 
ances. 

PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner a | 


Address: Longfellow Building, Washington, D. 
The Public Housing Administration was est: 
lished (July 27, 1947) under terms of the Pre 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. It has} 
responsibilities and functions previously adms 
istered by the Federal Public Housing Authoi 
Its major activity is the low-rent and slum cle 
ance program transferred from the United Sts 
Housing Authority. The agency administers 7 
program of loans and annual contributions wh 
enable local communities to provide decent hous: 
at rents that low-income families can afford 
pay. It also is responsible, under policies ests 
lished by the HHFA Administrator, for the msi 
agement of most public war housing and for ft 
disposal of this housing as it becomes surplus 
the needs of reconyersion and demobilization. | 
In 1947, the PHA had four principal assignment 
_ Completing, under policies of the HHFA Adm 
istrator, a program of providing temporary houss! 
for veterans by relocating and converting .s Q 
war housing and military structures for re- : 
veterans’ temporary dwellings. , : 
The management of public war housing duri 
the period of reconversion and demobilization 
distressed families of veterans and servicemen, / 
civilian employees of the War and Navy Depa 
ments and of private industries complet: 
contracts, and for distressed families dislocated | 
displaced as a result of the war or demobilizatic 
Carrying out the disposition of federally-own 
nee determined to be surplus to the abo 
Ss. # 
The administration of low-rent housi coi 
structed under the U. S. Housing Act of 1937, if 
Emergency Relief Act and the National Industr# 
Rgcovery Act. 1} 
.e program of providing temporary emergen 
housing for veterans by re-locating and conwel ae 
surplus temporary structures is authorized by Tir 
V of the Lanham Act, as. amended by the Me# 
resolutions (December, 1945 and Mareh, 1946 
These resolutions authorized appropriations — 
$445,627,000 to pay the federal cost of the re-1 
program and authorized the National Housit! 
Agency (wartime predecessor of the Housing 
Home Finance Agency) to transfer surplus fa ci. 
ties to educational institutions and communitil} 
able to convert them to veterans’ housing at 
expense. An additional appropriation of 33 
500,000 was made (1947) to complete the prog: 
A total of about $60,000 accommodations fi, 
veterans will be provided by this program, 18 Lo 
of them at federal expense. More than’ half 
this housing, is located at educational institutior 
than 5 vpercent of She’ total oe™ann iad ‘Be 
ent of the tota’ pew 
completed, & program had bed 
n addition to veterans accommodated by #l 
relocation of surplus facilities, almost 300,0 
veterans’ and servicemen’s families were living! | 
public housing remaining at its wartime locatid! 
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end of June, 1947). Such families ac- | 
ea ett ae Pain i all occupied war 
OW - ng Togr: - 
by the PHA. Sh are ie ogame 
fore the outbreak of war interrupted con- 
eB tion of low rent housing under terms of the 
; Housing Act, local housing authorities in 
170 communities built 334 projects containing 
-600 units for low-inceme families formerly 
g in slum dwellings. Such housing has been 


DD 
dominantly urban, but a small number of farm 
using units were constructed under a rural pro- 
m started shortly before the war. 
he total development cost of the pre-war low- 
it projects Was $483,000,000. Although the PHA 
authorized to lend up to 90 percent of the | 
elopment costs, it has actually supplied only 
p-thirds of the long-term financing, as a result 
the ability of local housing authorities to sell 
nds on the private market at an interest saving. 
loans from the PHA or private investors are | 
hg repaid in full, with interest, in accordance 
hh established amortization plans. 
wo help keep rents within the means of low- | 
ome families, the PHA makes an annual con- 
bution, or subsidy, which for the fiscal year 
47) totalled $5,612,387 or $4.56 per dwelling 
% per month. Federal subsidy payments totalled 
071,599 (to June 30, 1947). This represents the 
cost to the Federal Government since the 
Mning of the low-rent program. In addition, 
ocal community is required to make an annual 
bution equivalent to at least ene-fifth of the 
eral contribution. This local contribution is 
de normally by exempting the projects from 
te and local taxes, as authorized by the United 
tes Housing Act and State housing laws. The 
} housing built or authorized under the U. S. 
using Act (as of June 30, 1947) comprised 
779 dwelling units in 801 projects. Construction 
09 of these projects comprising 21,210 dwelling 
tS was deferred during the war and they have 
yet been put under construction. 
D ng the period of demobilization and recon- 
ion, the PHA has responsibility for the man- 
nt of publicly-owned war housing constructed 
the war to house in-migrant war workers 
a their families. War housing remaining under | 
ve management, either directly by the PHA, by 
housing authorities or other agencies, in- 
S about 391,097 family dwelling units, 17,971 
itory units and 13,000 units of stop-gap hous- 
ch as trailers and portable shelters. 
m public war housing becomes surplus to 
needs of veterans and demobilization, the PHA 
esponsibility for disposing of it. As of June 
1947, some 441,000 units of such housing re- 
med to be disposed of. These include: 
About 231,000 temporary units, unsuitable for 
ig-term use as housing. These must be removed 
July 25, 1949) excep? where the Administrator 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, in 
isultation with communities, determines there 
be need in connection with orderly de- 
lization. 
bout 165,000 permanent units, some of which 
of demountable construction and can be dis- 
ed and re-erected at new locations. These 
@nent structures will be sold to veterans, 
pants and other private purchasers unless sold 
transferred to other Federal agencies,or State 
local governments. 
bout 37,700 family and dormitory units con- 
ted from existing structures during the war to 
use war workers. These are mostly under seven- 
leases, and will be returned to private owners 
the expiration of the lease term or sooner if 
‘owners purchase the unexpired lease term. 
About 7,800 units of permanent housing con- 
ueted by the Defense Homes Corporation in the 
ly defense period. These properties are being 
to private purchasers. 
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_ Reconstruction Finance 


4 _ | Corporation 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation—John 
odloe, chairman, Board of Directors; Henry 
‘miligan, Henry T. Bodman, Harvey J. Gun- 
‘im, Harley Hise. Address, Washington, D. C. 
al representatives in Honolulu, T, H., and San 
Puerto Rico, and Loan Agencies in Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, 
.; Chicago, Il.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, 
; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Helena. 
.; Houston, Texas; Jacksonville, Fia.; Kansas 
Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
ville, Kv.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nasbville, 
; New Orleans, La:; New York, N. ¥.; Okla- 

City, Okla.; Omaha, Nebr.; Philadelphia, 
ortiand, Oreg.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, 
*; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, Texas; 
Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 


Ci 


crealed by Act of Congress, (Jan. 22, 1932) and 
began its operation (reb. Ds Prior to cao 30, 
194%, the original Act was amended a number of 
umes and the Corporation’s functions have been 
extended or otherwise changed “by supplemental 
tegis.sation. Its succession, originally established 
“oh ee years has been extended through June 30, 

? . 

The original Act authorized the Corporation to 
extend financial assistance, to agrieuinuse, com- 
merce and industry through loans to financial 
institutions, imsurance companies, mortgage loan 
companies, and various agricultural credit agen- 
cies. In addtion it was authorized to make loans 
to closed banks to aid in their reorganization or 
liquidation, and with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to railroads to pro- 
vide temporary financial assistance. 

Subsequently, the Corporation was authorized to 


| purchase the capital stock of banks, insurance 


companies, agricultural credit corporations, na- 
tional mortgage associations and yarious govern- 
mental agencies; to make loans to business 
enterprises, mining interests, agricultural improve- 
ment districts, public school authorities and various 
other classes of borrowers; to assist in financing 
the construction of public works and various self- 
liquidating projects; and, to purchase loans 
guaranteed or 
the Servicemen’s Reddjustment Act of 1944, as 
Amended, ; 

In connection with the egg and war programs, 
RFC was authorized to provide financing for 
various, activities including plant conversion and 
construction and other war production facilities; 
mining operations; acquisition of strategic and 
critical materials; writing war Gamage insurance 
and numerous other operations incident to the 
war. effort. 

_ The lending functions and certain related activi- 
ties of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
together with virtually all of its assets and liabili- 
ties were transferred to the Reconstruction Fin-— 
ance Corporation (Jan. 1946). : 

The defense and war activities were carried on 
by RFC directly and through the several sub- 
sidiary corporations created by it, namely: Rubber 
Reserve Company, Metals Reserve Company, De- 
fense Plant Corporation, Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, Rubber Development Corporation, U. S. 
Commercial Company and War Damage Corpora- 
tion. With the exception of War Damage Corpora- 
tion and U. S. Commercial Company, all of these 
subsidiaries have been dissolved and their func- 
tions and duties transferred to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. $ 

The capital stock of the Corporation was origin- 
ally fixed at $500,000,000, all of which was sub- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Corporation retired (1941) $175,000,000 of its 
capital stock at par. At the time of its creation, 
the Corporation was authorized to borrow $1,500,- 
000,000, and this authority was increased from’ 
time to time until its total borrowing authority 
reached $15,750,000,000 for general purposes and 
more than $5,000,000,000 for specific purposes. — 

By amendment to the RFC Act, (approved June 
30, 1947), the capital stock of the Corporation was 
fixed at $325,000.000. Under the provisions of this 
Act the several grants of authority to borrow funds 
were removed and it was provided that the Cor- — 
poration ‘‘may issue to the Secretary of the 
Treasury its notes, debentures, bonds or other 
such obligations in an amount outstanding at any — 
one time sufficient to enable the Corporation to 
carry out its functions upder this Act, or any other 
provisions under law’’. . 

Pursuant to the provisions of this Act, the Cor- 
poration is authorized: (1) To purchase the obliga- 
tions of and make loans to any business enterprise 
organized or operating under the laws of any State 
or the United States; (2) to make loans to any 
financial institution organized under the laws: ©: 
any State or of the United States; (3) to purchase 
the securities and obligations of or to make loans 
to (a) municipalities and political subdivisions of 
States, (b) public agencies and instrumentalities 
of one or more States, municipalities and political 
subdivisions of States, and, (c) public corporations, 
boards, and commissions, to aid in financing proj- 
ects authorized under Federal, State or municipal 
law: (4) to make such loans in an aggregate 
amount not ‘to exceed $25,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time as it may find to be necessary or ap- 
propriate because of floods or other catastrophes; 
(5) to exercise the functions, powers, and duties 
of the Offices of Defense Plants, Defense Supplies, » 
Metals Reserve and Rubber Reserve, which were 
transferred to the Corporation, but only with 
respect to programs, projects or commitments out- 
standing June 30, 1947; (6) to liquidate the affairs 
of Smaller War Plants Corporation and to pur- 
chase any surplus property for resale to small 
business on credit or time basis, subject to_regula- 
tions of the War Assets Administrator, or his 


successor. 


insured under the provisions of + 
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The total amount of investments, loans, pur- 
chases, and commitments made pursuant to this 
amendment ebyering the above items 1, 2, 3 and 4 
shall not. exceed $2,000,000,000 outstanding at any 
one time. 

The Act abolished the Federal Loan Agency, 
created, pursuant to the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act of 1939, and all of its property 
and records were transferred to the RFC. 


The power of The RFC Mortgage Company, a 
Corporation organized under the laws of the State 
\of Maryland, all of the capital stock of which is 
owned and held by RFC, was eliminated and its 
assets and liabilities were transferred to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


< LENDING ACTIVITIES 


Business Loans and Participations. The Cor- 
poration’s normal activity in peacetime is its loan 
and inyestment program and loans to business 
enterprises made directly and in participation 
With banks constitute its principal lending func- 
tion. { 

The Corporation is not in competition with banks 
or other private sources of credit, but to assist 
the banks of the nation in supplying credit it 
will participate in business loans in instances 
where banks are unable, or do not desire, to under- 
take the total risk on their own account. The Cor- 
poration may make business loans only when such 
credit is not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms. 


A territory has been allotted to each ‘of the 


thirty-one RFC Loan Agencies and all business 


loan applications originating in a given territory 
should be transmitted to the Loan Agency Office 
serving the district in which the applicants are 
domiciled. For the purpose of simplifying the pro- 
cedure in connection with the consideration of 
such applications, the Loan Agencies have been 
authorized to make loans to business enterprises of 
not to exceed~$100,000 to any one borrower without 
reference to the Washington Office. 


A Small Loan Participation program was in- 
augurated by RFC (1947) with the objective of 
making longer term credit more readily available 
to small business concerns through regular bank- 
ing channels. Under the plan, the Corporation 
will consider participating with banks up to 75 per 
cent in business loans of not more than’ $100,000 
in instances where banks do not wish to under- 
take the entire risk on their own account. In such 
cases the borrower makes no application to RFC, 
but deals with his local bank and RFC acts on 


: information furnished by the bank. Since incep- 


tion of the program, (through June 30, 1947) the 
Corporation had agreed to participate with banks 


_ in 1,639 small loans amounting to $40,300,000. 


Purposes for which business loans may be made 
include working capital, plant reconversion or 
expansion, and financing surplus property pur- 
chases by small business. In addition, commit- 
ments for loans may be made for future disburse- 


‘ment to enable industry to proceed with plans 
-for rehabilitation, expansion, etc. 


More than 90 
per cent of the total number of business loans 
authorized have been to small business concerns 
involving loans of $100,000 or less. 


' From the time the Corporation was first em- 
powered to make loans directly to business enter- 
prises, approximately thirteen years ago (through 
June 30, 1947) it has authorized more than 41,500 
loans to business enterprises aggregating approxi- 
Mately $3,690,000,000, in which banks agreed to 


’ Bry hina in the total amount of approximately 


Public Agency Loans. The Corporation has rhade 
relatively few commitments for loans to public 
agencies during the past several years. The demand 
for loans and the purchase of obligations in con- 
nection with projects authorized under Federal, 
State or municipal law is largely determined by 
the availability of essential’ manpower and ma- 
terials, and, accordingly, it is heaviest when an 
economic need exists for promotion of employment 
by the Federal Government, States and municipali- 
ties. Since the beginning of the program, which 
was most active in the early and mid 1930s 
(through June 30, 1947) the Corporation has 
authorized loans to assist in the financing of public 


agency and self-liquidating projects amounting to 


more than $752,000,000. Under existing law the 
Corporation may not have public agency loans 
outstanding in an aggregate amount of more than 
$125,000,000. 


Catastrophe Loans. The Corporation was first 


» authorized to make catastrophe loans (1933). Under 


existing law such loans may be made to an in- 
dividual firm or corporation, orto states, munici- 
palities or political sub-divisions thereof, to assist 
in financing the repair, construction, or rehabili- 


tation of property which has been damaged as-a 


.governments such as the $390,000,000 loan to 


result of floods, fires, or other disasters. © 
aggregate amount of catastrophe loans which 
Corporation may have outstanding at any one th 
is limited to $25,000,000. 


The Corporation has authorized (through Ju 
30, 1947) approximately 24,913 disaster or Cat) 
trophe loans amounting to approximately $5 0, 
000. These loans have been made in almost ev! 
state of the nation and include such emergena 
as floods which, occurred in the Ohio and Miss 
sippi River Valleys during the mid 1930s; ~ 
New England hurricane in September, 1938, # 
many others where widespread damage was Ca) 
by ‘floods, hurricanes, tornadoes and fires. 


OTHER LOANS AND SECURITY PURCHASE 


Federal National Mortgage Association. The H 
construction Finance Corporation, through 
affiliate Federal National Mortgage Associatid 
may purchase mortgages on homes including lax 
size housing projects insured by the Fede 
Housing Administrator. During the last seve 
years the demand upon the Association to 
such mortgages has been light. » 


The Association -was created to assist aig 
establish and maintain a market for such Momy 
gages with the objective of encouraging los 
by private lending institutions in the 
field. At this time and until Jan. 1, 1948, t 
Association will purchase mortgages insured uno 
Section 203, (except farm mortgages) Title 
National Housing Act, and mortgages insu 
under Section 603, Title VI of the Act, which me 
all eligibility requirements. The Association is 
authorized by law to make real estate loans 
sured under Sections 203 or 603, or to make 
purchase insured or uninsured second mortgags 
This procedure will be followed after Jan. 1, 194 
but effective on that date, it will be required th! 
such mortgages be delivered to the Associatill 
within one year after the date of the FHA insw 
ance endorsement on the note. 1 


Veteran’s Home Loans Guaranteed or Insured | 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The Co 
poration’s authority to purchase loans guarante 
or insured under the provisions of the Serviceme 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as. amended, expir 
June 30, 1947. 


The purpose of the legislation was to furnish 
secondary market for such loans at par and thig® 
encourage the extension of credit to assist vetera 
in financing the purchase of homes. As of Jw 
30, 1947, such loans aggregating approximate 
$67,000,000 had been purchased and commitme! 
to purchase were outstanding in the amount 
approximately $81,000,000. 


Other Lending Activities. Other lending actiw 
ties include loans to manufacturers of pri 
fabricated houses and building materials in cox 
nection with the Veterans Emergency © Housi 
Program; loans to railroads and air carriers; re 
estate mortgage loans involving construction | 
new buildings, remodeling existing buildings ay 
refinancing distressed properties; loans to foreig 


tk] 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Norther 
Ireland, and the loan to the Government of #2 
Philippines amounting to $70,000,000; as well : 
loans to other governmental agencies and depart 


ments. % 
NON-LENDING OPERATIONS I 


Purchase of Surplus Property for Small Business 
RFC undertook (1946) the purchase of surplv 
property for resale to.small business following # 
transfer of this activity from Smaller War Plan; 
Corporation by Executive Order (dated Dec. 2 
1945). Public Law 132, 80th Congress (approved 
June 30, 1947) continued this function in RFC. 

The program provides for the purchase by tl 
Corporation of any surplus property for resalii 
Subject to the regulations of the War Assets Aas 
ministrator, to small business when in its judd 
ment such dispositions is required to preserve am 
strengthen the competitive position of small bus 
ness. Such purchases are given priority under 1 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, and th 
Corporation may arrange for sales of sur 
property to small business concerns on credi 
time basis. As of June 30, 1947, 17,602 sales ha 
been consummated covering surplus propel 
pe eos pa to eC ag Pe $57,000,000. - 

‘urchase an ale of Tin and Operation 
Smelter. Under the provisions of Public Law 12) 
80th Congress, RFC was authorized to continul 
the purchase and sale of tin and to operate bi 
lease or otherwise the government-owned t¢ 
smelter at Texas City, Texas, until June 30, 19 
or until such earlier time as the Congress sh 
otherwise provide. 4 

RFC, at the request of governmental agence! 
responsible for war production and war aA 
entered into an agreement (1941) for the constr 
tion-of a tin smelter at-'Texas City, Texas, and | 


00. This government-owned 


During the period July 
§ to June 30, 1947, the Corporation expended 
oximately $48,700,000 for the purchase of tin, 
es and concentrates and in that interval its 
of tin amounted to more than $87,000,000. 


hthetic Rubber Operations. Pursuant to Pub- 
aw 24, 80th Congress, RFC was authorized to 
mnue the manuiacture and sale of synthetic 

er until March 31, 1948, and to carry on essen- 
research in connection with the development 
He synthetic rubber industry. It is a matter 
ine Congress to determine the ultimate disposi- 
MOL this operation and direct whether it shall 
laced in private industry or continued“as a 
nment function. 


fe synthetic rubber program was started in 
and at that time for all practical purposes 
Was ho commercial production of the product 
mis country. RFC financed the construction 
fitty-one plants and related facilities for 
netic rubber production, which represented 
“completion a total investment of approxi- 
y $672,000,000. These plants (by the close 
45) were producing at the rate of more than 
,000 tons of synthetic rubber annuaily. 


ting 1946 and 1947 the production of synthetic 
= has been gradually decreased and some of 
plants have been placed in standby condition. 
fiscal year 1947 the Corporation's sales of 
etic rubber were approximateiy $279,000,000. 


ehase and Sale of Other Commodities. The 
nstruction Finance Corporation began ac- 
i mg stockpiles of strategic minerals and 
is and other crtical and strategic supplies 
) and these functions were continued 
hout the war years. More than 50 strategic 
¢ritical minerals and metals were purchased 
‘States, Alaska and the Philippines and from 
breign countries and foreign territories.. In 
undertaking, the Corporation expended ap- 
ately $2,500,000,000. The metals and min- 
* purchased by the Corporation included 
me, copper, lead, zinc, mica, manganese, nickel, 
tungsten, and many others essential in the 
effort. Im -addition the Corporation pur- 
d@ more than 160 other critical and stragetic 
S such as aviation gasoline, alcohol, Cuban 
‘and molasses, drugs, wool, cordage fibers, 
silk, hides and skins, chemicals, fats and 
id other miscellaneous items, representing an 
tment of more than $5,800,000,000. 


ing the war these materials and supplies 
Sold on allocation to industry and following 
péssation of hostilities most of the remaining 
Which were in short supply, were sold on 
sis of allocation to assist in meeting essential 
fi requirements. The Corporation had inven- 

$ Of critical materials (June 30, 1947) which 
proximately $199,000,000. The purchase 

e of a few strategic materials and supplies 
continued until contracts outstanding on 
30, 1947 have been completed. The principal 
nvolved are antimony, copper, tungsten, 
ol, fibers and molasses. 


Sales of commodities from occupied 
(fiscal year 1947) were approximately 
000. It is expected that these operations 
taken oyer by the United States military 
ies in their entirety prior to June 30, 1948. 
h U. S. Commercial Company, RFC has 
d various functions on Pacific Islands oc- 
by United States military forces. These 


n addition, 
throughout the 
are sold and in 
hases from the stores small 4: 


Paar ea Ba ; : 
Administrative Agencies—Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
yas completed (April 1942) at a cost of ap- 
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tools, fertilizer, fishing equipment and other arti- 
cles intended to develop a subsistence economy. 
The Corporation is not at this time associated with 
the local food production program on the Pacific 
Islands, but is continuing the operation of the 
native trade stores which transact an aggregate 
volume of business of approximately $125,000 a 
month, An arrangement has been made with 
the Navy Department to assume responsibility for 
the latter operation not later than Dec. 31, 1947. 


LIQUIDATION ACTIVITIES 


Fiber Plantations. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has six fiber plantations located in 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Panama and 
Haiti, which are being operated for the Corpora- 
tion’s account. The. projects were established to 
create a source of supply of a certain type of fiber 
of vital importance in the war program. Prior to 
the Japanese invasion such fiber had been ob- 
tained principally from the Philippines. The Cor- 
poration has a capital investment in the project 


amounting to approximately $13,000,000 and while’, 


the agreements under which the facilities were 


originated and the plantations operated do not. 


expire until the latter part of 1948, steps have 
been taken to bring about disposition of the 
properties as soon as this can be accomplished. 


Defense Plants and Equipment. During the na- — 


tional defense and war periods, the Corporation 
constructed or equipped more than 2,000 industrial 
plants; constructed and equipped 62 flying schools; 
and built 150 other facilities essential in the war 
program. Its investment in land, plants, machin- 
ery and equipment, and other facilities amounted 
to more than $6,000,000,000. These plants were 
leased to private industry for the manufacture 


of war material and supplies, with the exception 


of the synthetic rubber plants, the, Texas tin 
smelter, the magnesium and aluminum facilities, 
and a few others, which were operated by private 
industry under a management arrangement. The 


projects included facilities to produce aircraft, en-. 


chemicals 


gines and parts, aviation gasoline, 
bombs and 


machine tools, guns, tanks, shells, 
other ordnance, ships and parts, 
iron, industrial machinery, medical supplies, and 
numerous other products and materials. As of the 
close of the fiscal year 1947, the Corporation held 
in addition to the synthetic rubber plants, the 
Texas City tin smelter, and the fiber plantations, 
plants and equipment with a book value of ap- 
proximately $1.650,800,000. 


In due course the majority of these remaining 
plants and other facilities will be declared surplus 
to War Assets Administration for disposal. 


War Damage Corporation. War Damage Cor- 
poration (created Dec. 13, 1941), provided govern- 
ment insurance without payment of premium 
against loss of or damage to property as a result 
of enemy attack. Such coverage was continued 
until July 1, 1942 when the Corporation made 
available policies at uniform premium fates 
throughout the United States, its territories and 
possessions. “Through the facilities of 546 fire and 
88 casualty and surety insurance companies, who 
acted as fiduciary agents of War Damage Corpora- 
tion in receiving applications and premiums and 


steel and pig. 


issuing policies, more than 8,700,000 policies or — 


renewal certificates were issued, representing 4a 
potential liability of approximately $140,000,000,000. 
The fire insurance companies had a participating 
interest in the operating profits or losses of the 
program subject to a limit of $20,000,000 and, the 
casualty and surety insurance companies had a like 
interest limited to $5,000,000. Premi collected 
aggregated approximately $250,000,000 and the 


net profits realized from the operations of the pro- 


gram, amounting to $209,827,810, have been paid 
into the United States Treasury. 

It is expected that final liquidation of War 
Damage Coracenbod affairs will be completed in 
the fiscal year 1948. 

From the date the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was organized (Feb. 1932) through 
March 31, 1947, loans and other authorizations 
made by the Corporation were $41,776,996,980, in- 
cluding $4,739,603,216 for allocations and loans 


to other governmental agencies and for relief by — 


direction of Congress. Of the total amount 
authorized, $5,165,499,640 was cancelled or with- 
drawn, and disbursement amounted to $35,410,685,- 
756. The amount outstanding as oz March 31, 194' 


was $1,906,825,490 after repayments and other 3 


reductions amounting to $33,503,860,266. 
From June 19, 1934 through March 31, 1947, the 


truction Finance 

a eoarities with a par value of $694,744,787 from 
Public Works Adipin sree": The Corporation 
ecurities with a pa. 

poe ee akerhen of $14,623,143. Securities having 


value of $581,332,-— 


ar value of $70,689,663 were held at the close 
of Spusiziess March 31, 1947. és ‘ 


Corporation purchased 


y 
: 
: 
* 
. 
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Population of Important Foreign Cities_ 
ource: Latest census figures and latest official estimates 


City Country Pop. Country Pop. City Country | 


de....jAustralia,.} 370,000)/Graz....... Germany..| 315,774 Pad as 
ee 63 2 as Nis 84 Mexieo....| 227,733 BD ig). [o> oe a 
eS alee Lai ons Guatemala Nottingham.|England.. . 
Akershus. PA tact ed io City 5 Novosibirsk .}U.S.S.R... 
Aleppo 5 Storia iccae : The Hague. . & Nuremberg..|/Germany.. 
Alexandria U.S.S.R... 


Algiers... .. ria,...| 25 Talla! sek se any..| 220,364/|Omsk...... 
Allahabad...|India..... F f 


Antwerp... . eae Hiroshima... 1 ; 
Archangel... ae Soe Hong Hopes MGs, sic s siping... .. 
Astrakhan. .|U. 7 sn Fat eteS79, 2921 Peninet i kes U 


Auekland, | ||N. Zealand] 263,575||Hull. 5 re ; .. .|Brazil., 1 
Avellaneda.. |Argentina. ae 3000 ../India..... 73 eIth....... Australia..| 2 


Porto Alegre] Brazil. 
3 Portsmouth . Pepe: 
845,316)|Poznan..... Poland.. 


285,000 .. .|Cz’ choslov 
Burma.... 


Johan’sburg.|U.ofS. gee 
Kalinin. .... U.S.S.R ’ 
s Manchuria Riga. 5 ses 
ey ay Rio “aneito.-|B 
aye Staats 8 te ; Rome. 
U.8.S.R 


.|Germany..|4, 332, 242 
24. .|Spain.: .. . 216,263)|Kiel........ " : Don 

Birmingham. . .|1,090,150)|Kiev....... S.S.R.. . 846, 293 Rotweniaiay: 
Bochum. . ke Santiago... . ile. tose 
Bogota. .... mile . FS iH ee ...|. 287,380]|Sao Paulo... i 
Bologna....|Italy...... 225 J .... 11,006,100) |Saragosa....}.......... 
Bombay....|India..... Koenigsberg.|Germany (| ——«__—s—' | |Saratov..... 
Bordeaux... Zt 53, Pio eae U. ag $.R. 368,433)||Sendai...... 


.....,.-.jC2’choslov| 268,873|/La Paz..... IB sce Sholapur.. .. erat 
.|Germany.. ....|Argentina. Mi Singapore. . .|Straits Set. 
i Belgium... Leeds. . 2.5. England., Soerapaya...|Dutch E. Leg 
Bucharest.. ||Rumania..| 984,619 ....| England. . Sofla:’: ..4 i: . 
Bianca etpazig.. 2... Germany.. Bs 
Greater ..|Hungary. .|1,162,800 : 
Buenos Aires Argentina. 3,150 : ..-|Poland.. .. 


Peete.” >: Toned s: Gr't tr England. iv Sydney, G't'r Australia. 

Catania..... ce. Le Lubeck . i, oy ar Tabriz... 2.. Tran’ Sie 

Cawnpore,.. ...| 487,324)|Lucknow...|India..... 

Changsha. . . iets abs 

Chemnitz... 2 . (Laniberg) Poland.... ,700/|Tehran..... 

Cheliabinsk .}U.8.8.R... Lyons...... France, ... 2|/ Thessalonika| Greece 
punaxing .. ....-| 635,000||Madras.....|India..... FR ere .;Chin 


AMM ININ AY cers 


.|Spain. -. 7) 239,144||Tokyo,G@t'r. |Japan 
Magdeburg.. ny... TorontoG’t'r|C 
Makeyevyka.|U.S.S.R... eae 
Malaga.....|Spain..... 


Manchester. |England.. . 
NERD oo Sa bos 0): aos ie 
Mannheim. .}Germany.. 
ye ase oe i heel a 
ariupol, ..}U.S.S.R...} (222,000 
Melbourne, vi 
Greater... .| Australia, .|1,192,850 
Messina. ...]...... 
Mexico City. 
Milan T 


That Gh 


i 239,0 
At pede Viadivostok .|U.S 
Montreal. . 950,000}|Voronezh. ..|U SR 


Montreal, Voroshiloy- 


_ Edinburgh 
Erivan.... 


Winnipeg... 
Wuppertal. . 
Yaroslovl. . 
if sh eee 200,6 Yokohama. . 
8,8. a 644,116 tle... und... Zatagosi.-. |p 5 a 
Rob. 000 ..eee..{Brance,...] 2411,165!!Zurich,., 


_ Goeteberg. 
’ Gothenberg. Tewiden. 


Area and Population 


Source: Areas are Government figures: population data ar 
e lat 
latest official estimates Mallia = 


Area, Sq. Mi. Population Anew Ss 
y , Sq. Mi. Population 
ere, KINGDOM... é ber kt 47,890,479 | Anglo-Egypt’n Soudan. 969,600 6,342,477 
Reape: : Reis } 41,460,000 | Ascension Island....... 34 169 
pate 30.405 5,006,700 Ste welens 5. 1h) auck 2 ae 47 4,710 
orthern Ireland. 5,2 279,746 : 
Se se tare tae Tristan da Cunha...... 12 225 
a We 75 93205 Ey Se ee ea and 
‘ Pendencies........ 156 36,621 
BUROPE (other)....... 27,261 cates ‘ 
Biand (ittrey 27.137 Derr: We Mauritius Island... ... 716 425,777 
(On EN ea 2 21,000 NORTH AMERICA.... 3,843,144 11,824,883 
ESI Sears 122 279,178 Brie nmap Sus Sato NE es a "Sy 690, 410 11,506,655 
Alberta... .... , 255,285 : 
Los Sea eee 1,867,591 404,023,785 British Coitimbia’ “ 2 B6gi25s ata st 
BMICODS. 0. Sc a 246,51: 29, 
Lu See : ee me sae OG an New Brunswick... : 3F 985 Brdoi 
wisheleseleiSiclee eyes 299,410 84.997 $55 Nova Scotia. ....... 21.068 577,962 
DID a MBSE Mi et 43° 338 Ontario. -. 412,582 3,787,655 
ae Prince Edward Isl... 2,184 9 


DPUB.- 2... 26... 43:57: - £62,0 Viton ea. eee 207,076 4.914 
Ceyl  paanae oo ab,338 gu tas NurthwakiTern 2 1,304,903 12,028 * 


Newfoundland....... 42,734 313,000 
Fn we bie 50,966 5,560,444 ¥ : 
1336 \ 1°435°895 Labrador. 110,000 5,228 at 
)'Fec. Malay States. . 27,540 2,212,052 CENTRAL AMERICA : a 
Other Malay States... 22,070 1,912,497 British Honduras. ... 8,807 63,390 | iS. 
British North Borneo 29,500 270,223 wees: ani ES es oe 12,897 2,496,570 
fBranet......<....... 2,226 30,135 |. Bangmas 1.0 "7-25-- Sa 
th OL Cees 50,000 490,585 Barbados...-.....:.++ "166 203,528 
Hong Kong and Ter.. 391 1,071,893 ee Catena Wins +28 ea oI 
' Palestine (Mandate). 10,429 1,568,664 Cayman Islands....... \ 104 6,182 
© Leeward Islands....... : 727 100,497 
REIS Fo Ue 6 yw apo 6 tec 3,810,104 65,782,341 ; 
Meet Sok tsps. Heates Sear8S | Pemldad) Ss aah Shae 
ape o: 0 ope.. ¥, 635,100 | Fonago * 2... - i : 
a eo 35/284 2/018/000 WORAROG? a5 © dette 116 25,358 : 
Orange Free ‘State... 49,647 790,800 SOUTH AMERICA... 95,548 - 367,829 
SOPRTSVARL.)..... was 110,450 3,535,100 British Guiana..... 89,480 364,694 


5. W. Africa (Mand.). 317,725 316,765 Falkland Islands and 


ritish South Africa.. 734,074 4,432,530 South Georgia. -’. + ..") 02,068 3,135 
Basutoland......... 11,716 660,650 | AUSTRALASIA........ 3,263,201 10,199,610 
Bechuanaland (Prot,) 275-000 265,765 Australia......._...- 2,974,581 7,364,841 
' Northern Rhodesia. 290,320 1,652,517 New South Wales... 309,433 2,893,656 
if Beonthers Rhodesia... 150,333 1,696,883 Victoria..........0. 87/884  2'010.927 
 Swaziland.......... 6,705 156,715 Queensland. ; oy Peg te ae 
British East Africa. 715,715 15,526,890 aout Australia. . : +. Bop 0s8 Ae) 
Kenya Col. and Prot. 224,960 4,046,968 VTasmania..-....... 26,215 247.379 
. Uganda Protectorate. 93,381 3,930,724 Northern Territory... 523,620 122 
 Panganyika (Mand). 360,000 5,499,739 Capital Territory... -. 939 14,691 
Nyasaland.......... - $37,374 2,049,459 Papua, Territory of. Z 90,540 338.822 
7 New Guinea an.).. 3 9 
aii alie areal are eee Row cenend 103,935 1,761,000 
‘Somaliland (Prot.).. 68,000 345,000 Western Samoa (M). 1138 ; 62,391 ; 
st Africa.. 530,455 28,122,177 Nauru Island. ...... ,321 
Nei Union (Tokelau) Ts... 4 1,364 


1. SSE 372,764 21,329,328 
. estonia (Map.). 34,081 63 ; 
- Gold Coast & Ter... 91,843 3,962,692 | Fiji Colony.....-..... 7,033 
_ Brit. Togol’d (M.). 391,473 Jey 269 
Gold Coast Colony 
MSNAMOL NS FS; «20.4 


) _No. Territories... - 486 i deg =F. nah 5,700 
" Gambia (Prot)... ..- 4,068 199,520 Other Pacific Islands... 60 
" Sierra Leone BRITISH COMMON- —- ——sa5 a7 AA 
(Colony & P.).... 27,699 __1,762,000 WEALTH...... _.. 13,048,584 546,370,4 


¢ I) abe on Mandate. (P) Protectorate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Con- 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 
Total for United Kingdom 


Total 


d 
gers Scotland , Ireland 


Females 


892.536 18,420 aie so Etats aid.o gre & ft * a sip eee 
i 2,000,236 Goi" 1521 7 . 
15,914, oon 184 


227712) 266 


Bocoariogl | 48421544 : i) +23/325,774 _|_*44.790,485 


39,947,031 

e females. and ial Gast three columns), exclude Ireland. 
ea ae, aos, Peirce, ee ans, 854 population, 1,518,807 males and 1, eputeae ‘reland, 

ern Treland d (census of 1937) has 1, 279,745—623, 308 | males, and 656,437 females. Total for ir 

9. - ’ 
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Government of Great Britain 


The British Commonwealth of Nations, covers 
13,048,584 square miles (one-fourth of the world’s 
land surface). Its population in the aggregate 
according to the latest census and official estimates 
--546,370,474—is more than one-fourth of the in- 
habitants of the world, 


Note: The term ‘British Commonwealth of Na- |}. 


tions’? includes British Colonies and their sub- 
divisions, and British Dominions. x 

The term ‘“‘Colony’’ is an abbreviation of the 
official designation, ‘‘Colony not possessing respon- 
sible Government’’ and includes all such colonies 
Whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protecterates, 
Protected States and Mandated Territories. 
’ The term ‘‘Dominion”’ is an abbreviation of the 
complete official designation ‘‘self-governing Do- 
minion.”’ The Dominions are sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations associated with Great Britain and 
its Empire in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 
census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County. of 
London (registration and administrative district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. Greater 
London had an estimated population of 8,700,000 
in_ 1938. b 

The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘“‘by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.’’ He was born (Dec. 
14, 1895), son of the late King George V., who died 
{Jan. 20, 1936) and Queen Mary, daughter of the 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. He succeeded to the throne on 
the abdication of his brother, Edward VIII. (Dec. 


10, 1936). 


_ Henry (born March 31, 


¥ 


Trish 


The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady 


_ Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the 


Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two 
children: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born 
Apr. 21, 1926), heir presumptive, and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose (born Aug. 21, 1930). ; 

The living children of the late King George V. 
besides the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince 
Edward Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created 
Duke of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 
1894), married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3, 1937); 
H. R. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
son of the Earl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and 
who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father (Oct. 6, 1929)—issue, George Henry Hubert, 
Viscount Lascelles (born Feb. 7, 1923), and the Hon. 
Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince 
1900), created Duke of 
Gloucester (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 
Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, daughter of 


* the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- 


berry (issue, William Henry Andrew Frederick 
(born Dec. 18, 1941); H. R. H. Prince George (born 
ec, 20, 1902), created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, 
1934), married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Mariana, 
daughter of Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece 
(issue, Prince Edward, born Oct. 9, 1935); Alex- 
andra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born Dec. 
25, -1936); Michael, George Charles, Franklin (born 
July 4, 1942). The Duke of Kent was killed in an 
airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
The engagement of Princess Elizabeth to Lt. 
Philip Mountbatten was announced (July 9, 1947) 
and the wedding followed (Nov. 20, 1947). Lt. 


r. Mountbatten, former Prince of Greece, is the son 


of the late Prince Andrew of Greece and a nephew 
of Viscount Mountbatten. He became a British sub- 
ject (Feb. 28, 1947), giving up his title and his 
claim (sixth in line) to the Greek throne. The 
couple are great-great-grandchildren of Queen 
Victoria. 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the 
United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 
Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 28 
eers elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers 
elected for the duration of Parliament. The full 
membership of the House of Lords consists of about 
740 members but the voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons numbers 640 members 
elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 
England, 514; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scotland, 
74, and Northern Ireland, 63. ; : 

* Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 


government contractors. Women have kad t 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to Pa 


by 
3 
ment. ; 
In the last general election (July, 1945) t 
Labor party was victorious. There follows 
strength of the parties: D | 


Government Opposition | 
Labour ,.. ««++..+893 | Conservative . 4... 4 
Giperall 2%; ha gears 12 | Ulster Unionist L 
Independent Labor .. 3] National ....... 
Communist ......... 2 |-Liberal National . 
Common Wealth .... 1 Totals eee Pl 
Irish Nationalist .... 2 | Independents ; 

otal. < acc); sean 413 Grand Total ......4 


The Bank of England was nationalized (1946) | 
the first major measure of the Labor Governmens 
campaign pledged program of socialization. 
was announced that nationalization would 
applied to industry. 5 


The Statute of Westminster passed by the Ho - 


of Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave formal ratified 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferenc 
(1926 and 1930), which were participated in by ti 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northek 


Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Domini 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, t) 


Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of Soumm® 


Africa, the Irish Free State and the Dominion 
Newfoundland. 
The Conference (1926) defined the Dominions ;) 
“autonomous Communities within the British Bm 
pire, equal in status. in no way subordinate one 
another in any aspect of their domestic or for 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
the Crown, and freely associated as members - 
the British Commonwea!th of Nations. . . . Eyez 
self-governing member of the Empire is master + 
its destiny. in fact, if not always in form, if 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.” | 
The Labor Government (as of Nov. 15, 194 


follows: 
Neale CABINET 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury 
Rt. Hon. Clement Richard Attlee, C.H. 

Lord President of the Council and Leader 
the House of Commons—Rt. Hon. Herbert Stanly 
Morrison. : 

ecretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. ; 
Ernest Bevin. i oe 


Minister for Economic - Affairs—Rt. Hon. S& 
(Richard) Stafford Cripps, K.C. 
Chancellor of the Exehequer—Rt. Hon. S& 


sate rs 26 Cripps, K. C. 
resident of the Board of Tr: ‘0 
Harold Wilson. ae 
Minister of Defense—Rt. 
eee C.H, ' 
or ancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount Jowitt, 
Secretary of State for the Home Depaitmcde 
a Hon. apr Andon a Ede. 
ecretary o ate for Commonwealth Re! th 
td Hone pe gh ey eat stas re sate 
ecretary o ate for Scotland—Rt. - / 
wooabum: : a Rt. Hon. Arthi 
ecretary of State for the Colonies— ‘Hon! 
Arthur Creech Jones. Sih i 


Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. Howe 


oot “aes Isaacs. 
ster of Health—Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, } 
Minister of Agriculture and Fish — i 
Thomas Williams, met 
_Minister of Education—Rt. Hon. George Tom 
Hakons Prt a I 
or vy Seal and Leader of the House 
Lords—Rt. Hon. Viscount Addison, K.G. A 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND MINISTER 


Admiralty—First Lord—Rt. Hon. Viscount Halil 


Agriculture and Fisheries—Mi — 
Thomas, Williams. a eaolael 
r—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. en! 
aerson. Ke. on. Arthur Hi 
vi ation—Rt. Hon. Lord Nathan, T.D 
Colorftes—Secretary of St: ” Arthusl 
creech sa ry ate—Rt. Hon. Arth 
efense—Rt. Hon. Albert Victor Alexander, C.H# 
Commonwealth Relations—Secretary of Stat 


Hon 


Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker. “|| 
Duchy of Lancaster—Chancellor—Lord Pakent 
ham, l 


Education—Minister—Rt. Hon. George Tomlin 
n * 


son. 
Food—Minister—Rt. Hon. John Strachey. p | 
Foreign Affairs—Secretary of State—-Rt. Hon 
Peed bes 2 
uel and Power—Minister—Rt. i odk 
Naylor Gaitskell, C, B. E. : one 
etary Hon. Aneurin Bevan. 
ome Department—Secret: 2 st 
James Chuter Ede. pi es ; 


Hon, Albert Vite 


Foreign Countries—Great 


‘ and National Servi 

ge Alfred Isaacs.) tert Hon. 
ww Osficers—Attorney-General, Rt. Hon Si 
ley William Shaweross, K. C.: Lord avanaie’ 
Hon. John Wheatley, K.C.; Solicitor-General, 
Frank Soskice, K.C.; Solicitor-General for 
land, Daniel Patterson Blades,’ K.c. 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Viscount Jowitt, K.C. 
Lord President of the Council—Rt, Hon. Herbert 
anley Morrison. 


od Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. Viscount Addison, 


# Minister of State—Rt. Hon. Hector McNeil. 

— Aen Insurance—Minister—Rt. Hon. James 
tl S. 

Paymaster-General—Hilary Adair Marquand. 
Pensions—Minister—George Buchanan. 


™ » he 
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Post Office—Postmaster-Gen [— - 
tred Paling. General—Rt. Hon. Wil 
rime-Minister and First Lord of the T — 
hone ee Attlee, C.H. Src 
—Secreta 
waodburn ry of State—Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Supply—Minister—Rt. . 
Strauss, t. Hon Russell 
‘ewn and Country Planning—Mi —Rt. 
Levis Silkin ¥ £- nister—Rt. Hon. 
Trade, eard of—Presid —Rt: 2 
Harold Wilson, O.B.E. RibsemitNs fa 
Transport—Minister—Rt. Hon. Alfred Barnes, 
Treasury—Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. 
Hon. Sir (Richard) Stafford Cripps, K. G 


George 


BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN. FOR 30 YEARS 


M@ear| Revenues | Expendit’s 


Revenues 


£, £. I 
226,694,080) 560,473,533 
336,766,825)1,559, 158,377 
573,427,582|2,198,112,710 
707,234,565|2,696,221,405 
889,020,825|2,579,301,188 
. -|1,339,571,381|1,665,772,928 
. -|1,425, 984,666] 1,195,427,877 

-|1,124,879,873] 1,079, 186,627 
914,012,452] 812,496,604||1 
837,169,284] 788,840,211 
799,435,595| 795,776,711 
812,061,658} $26,099,778 


*Estimates. 


-}814,970 


1937. 
11938. . 


. . [842,824,465|838.563.341 
; 836,434,988 818,040,523 


PUBLIC [EBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


War—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Emanuel 
Shinwell. 
Works—Minister—Rt. Hon. Charles William Key. 
Expendit’s|| Year | Revenues Expendit’s 
End'g 
£. £. Mar3i £e $ 
-}805,701,233|842,395,027||1939. . 927,285,000] 1,024,804,000 § 
1940 1,025,192,000 bi 
1941 88, 
1942. 
1943 
§ 7. 1944 
184/859,310,173)|1945 
9}778,231,289)|1946. A i 5,484,333,000 
1947 3,341,223,358| 3,910,345,955 
ee *3,451,000,000)|*3,181,000,000 
872,580,0001938.046.000 


&. 


4,063,644,981 
5,921,095,819 


£. 


sore 
7,633,722, 152| 


larch 31 March 31 


A i 929 

Sis a0 = 7,720,532,214//1 

ERoteNele- 6.3 7,812,562,525]/1931 
7,707 ,537,545]/ 19: 


7,469,060,000 
7,413,278,000 
7,433,942,880} 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS 
Earl of Beaconsfield 


SE ea ee Mr, Gladst 


The United Kingdom 


¢ pital, London—Area, 94,279 square miles— 
Population Latest 47,890,479. 


‘The United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
thwest corner of Europe, with the North At- 
ic Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 
the east and the English Channel separating it 
n the mainland on the south. The Straits of 
er, 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 
hern end of Scotland lies due west from the 
ern end of Norway. 
The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
i somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
osite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
perature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
bundant, averaging 35 inches annually, but is 
iom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
on covers longer periods, and fogs often prevail 
many parts. 
The coastline is tortuous, giving very many har- 
for nly bee and numerous rivers up which 
sea craft may go. ; 
e soil is of varied natural fertility, It is more 
e in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
that the Scotch have attained a relatively 
acre production by intensive cultivation. 
ver, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
borate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 
“Th revalent precipitation of moisture, with 
ne mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
egetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
red with forests, which have been largely cut 
to accommodate so large a population on so 
ll an area with an average of 504.7 to the 
uare mile. 
he United Kingdom is a fascinating country, 
its varied topography; its hills and valleys, 
‘ss and heaths; buzzing industries and quiet, 
otrysides; narrow winding streets and modern 


Te) 


Earl of Roseberry 
Marquis of Salisbury 
Arthur James Balfour....... 
Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman. 
Herbert Henry Asquith. 
H. H. Asquith (Coalitio 


eredited to the ‘‘Court of Saint James.” 


March 31 
193. 
3 


£. March 31 


1 


s. 


+2 1]8}163;289'000 
8,931,459.000 


1874), David Lioyd George,........ 1916 
1880) Andrew Bonar Law. 192 
1885|| Stanley Baldwin............ 

J. Ramsay MacDonald....... 

Stanley Baldwin............ 19 

J. Ramsay MacDonald..... 
Stanley Baldwin 
Neville Chamberlain......... 
Winston Churchill......... 
Clement R. Attlee... 


sweeeneys  AO7S|| OLAaMCY DAaldwin,......, 


phason 


1905 
1908 


motor parkway; quaint fishing villages leaning 
back against steep cliffs. Its history may be read 
in ancient castles, towers, battle sites and monu- 
ments. Traces of every important period in its life 
may still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 
the country. ¢ 

London, for years the 
world, retains its_ ancient atmosphere—its his- 
toric Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
built by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
century, where noted figures in English history 
were tortured and put to death. In London, also. 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, “the 
parish church of the British Empire’’; and West- 
minster Abbey, where evéry Engliso monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons notable in English history or letters. 
The chapel of Henry VII is the finest example — 
in England of Tudor Gothic and contains the 
tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. House 
of Lords—in which may been seen the double 


royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher | 


than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, — 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. Many of these land- 
bi ed were damaged by German bombings during — 
the war. 

Although Buckingham Palace is designated the 
town residence of the King, it is at St. 
Palace (built by Henry VIII) that a new King is — 
proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still ‘‘ac- — 


In the center of London are five parks—St. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other. In Regent’s Park ‘there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. 


James's 


Ate 


chief metropolis of the - 
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r peried from the fifteenth century dral, and as the See of the Church of. Eng 
te she day are worm as regular costume. spiritual head, the Archbishop of a 
The “Yeomen of the Guard” at the Tower ef} Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher The 
- ss: the band ef the Life | steps leading to the shrine have grooves” 
ef Stuart days; the them, made by praying knees: of thousands u Be 
hort | thousands of pilgrims who ‘have visited the churcg, 
¢ wear fall-bottomed [since long before the time of Chaucer, whose 
l seventeenth century, | Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces | 
wno plead before them / literature. 
the eighteenth. The green The lakes and highlands of Scotland are no 
hats of the bank messengers | for their beauty and have been made the sup 
any examples of the nineteenth | of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, ised 
| attractive city of gray old streets, wide cla 
remony known ss ““Trooping | squares: spires, pinnacles and turrets conte: 
2d om the Horse Guards’ | with one another in a sort of confusion. Points 
an@ pageantry of this ocea-/ interest to the tourist include Edinburgh 
leG by snother dispisy of | overlooking the city; the house where John Kang 
Aldershot Militsry Tattoo, ved: Holyrood Palace where the Stuart 
S25 Place 3@ miles out of the eens lived out. their ill-fated lives, and Prine 
a ly am event of the London | Sireet. Not far from Edinburgh are Loch Lomory 
The State Op ming ef Parlisment, usually | and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, m 
ef November, when the King | famous by Sir Walter Scott. 
ed state coach preeeded by an| The border country is a loose term describing tl 
s alome streets limed_ with | greater part of 100 miles which separates E fir 
ngham Palace to the Houses | burgh from the English border line. It is a 
ee al} ailed piece of pageantry. soft green and brown in color, of rounded h 7 
m Lendon is a city of | land of shepherds with huge flocks. The border 
z its parks, river and | had the stormiest history in all Britain, expres 
peculiar effect .of “the | today in the terms of castles. The abbeys of 
eS eharacteristie building | rose. Jedburgh and Dryburgh are roofless 
tome where beaten by the weather | ruined because of battles long ago. Here the Englis 
$s marble, while on the | and Scots fought their battles, the great Bord 
Isek with smoke. Thus | clans fought both sides and filled their stables : 
hade: and there are | barns with their neighbors’ cattle and horses, 
es world than | is the country of Sir Walter Scott, a “Bord 
s | himself, whose house in Abbotsiord still stands & 
@ abounds a “sites of Bis- | who is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 4 
be “Shakespeare Country” is On the east coast of Scotland about half. 
trem London in the county of between_Edimburgh and Dundee is situated 
. Ee lies ae the very sates of the} city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 
fands. Here is Birmingham, Eng-/| The Protestant Episcopal is the = 
laa’ City.” where the sutomobdile and | Church of England, of which the King is 
ashe jewelry comme from. The city library beasts the | supreme governor, possessing the right to nomina 
biggest Shakespesream collection in the world. At | to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. : 
Strsiferc-om-Avem ome cam still see the house | are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York)j 
where Sisiespeare was berm. the house to which | bishops and 39 neacte bishops. 
be retired. bis burial plsce im the psrish church.| A recent summery of the active membership ¢ 
and inn le other records and relies of his life. | certain churches follows: 
The Saokespeare Memorial Theater, built by funds | 
suserihec from Britaim and the United States, is Ans RE Po ee EE AT 
@m Imteresting example of modern srehitecture. | Methodists .. 3 
Only a few miles from Sirsiford is L ton Spa. | ee oe 
Which ress om the fame of ES Solin Springs to | Bantis opt a Sam ene 

became ame ef the best-kmown and most attractive | | Gatvinistic Mythodists 2.5. ie a ee 
Sas mm m the country. Nathaniel Haytherne lived | See oly a SUG Ee. Cet She ee ee 


im the pore tae Sulgreve Manor, the home of | Ghristian SeientisOs:; 0S. |. 255s. Eee 
Washingten’s ancestors, is within easy reach. | Wesleyan Reform Union 
Sg want 53 miles southeast of London, where | Independent pt aaa 
Augusiiee founded s Benedictine monastery | Moravians - 
sath iS She eeclesisstiesl capital of Engiand, fa- | Roman Catholics -.. 
mous alithe world over for its magnificent.cathe- | *For England and Wales. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 
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Lendon had am estimated 193$ mulation of 3,700,000 with ; 
eters oe en 7 with 4,062,800 in tre Ng and eaminivicel 


: Bstsbiished Chureh of Scotland is Presby- Tica. ie. 
ferdan with 1.362.678 members as compared with | South Afric Ceylon... __*- pay Mere See ey 04 


T. Bpiseopalians 
oo as Gnd Grt.te9 Roman Catholics} England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man ane 


There are shout Nace J 
Kingdom with appreximat = mE oor plands have a total 
oe tetal mumber ef emigrants = tish stigin follows: G 
ak ee tae chee | cata TE Se 
oe the United | Bofiand 2222222 mses Gee | 7282-800 Saal 


and Northern Ireland over immigrants 
Use was 23540; (831) it was $801. Emigration | ese 23,000 
te non-HRuropean 


1936 1937 1938 | from : 
Waited States .......... YMGL 2,838 2.423 1992 | 149,969. mare thoes Dea ee 
= ata... .. RTT BWI W850 3.367 principal agricultural products 
ae -RT 4.096 41192 52427 | parley, oats. peas, potatoes, turnips, Ewe 
New Zealand 206 1.462 1.981 2.495! mansold and . ¥ y 
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“Britain imports about four-Siths of the | 
stuffs and iruits she consumes; one half of the | 
t, eggs and dairy products, and one third of 


teel, $1,400,000,000; | 
,000,000; building and contracting, | 
paper &. - 
us meta: 


, iron and . ma-| 
ery and vehicles (including locomotives and | 
mupping) are the key industries supplying the bulk | 
pi the exports. 
ee posse at ports of entry (1945) was 28,- | 

ered foreign tonnage, 10,619,000 tons, was 
ivided, United States, 929.000; Denmark, 486,000; 
France, 466.000; Belgium, 77,000; Norway, 2,967; 
Sweden, 1,135; The Netherlands, 1,123. 

Ponnage of merchant shipping registered under 
me British flag was (1944), 14,469,000. There 
aS under construction (1946) 392 merchant ships 
1,612,810 gross tons. 

imports and exports for the last seven years 


Slow : 


| time, but has been asked 


With clearances of 13,376,000 net tons. | 


he most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, end inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of Enelish histor But there 


} are Many others in Engiand, Londgn, Durham, 
| Manchester, 


Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
tol. and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
| Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
irom five to 14 years of age. 

,, wer tne British Education Act part-time col- 
s€ge cuucation is compulsory for boys and. girls 
between the ages of 15 and 18. Students must 
attend college at least one whole day or two half 
aays sor 44 weeks a year. One continuous period 
of eight weeks or two periods of four weeks may 
be substituted in certain cases. 

The monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound 
sterling. 

The armed Iand forces of Great Britain prior to 
1939 were composed of the Regular Army. the 
Territorial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
Regular Army, commonly known as the British 
Army, serves at home and also overseas. The Terri- 
torial Army, corresponding to the National Guard 
in the United States, seryes only at home in peace 
eee to serve overseas in war 


Conscription was adopted (April 27, 1939) and 
provided six_months of training after which the 


| conscript had the option of entering the Terri- 


torial Army for a period of three and a half years 
Those who declined were registered in the Regular 
Army Reserve. The Reserve Forces consist of the 
Army Reserve—men who have completed their 
service in the Regular Army—the Supplementary 
Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Re- 
serve, the Militia and the Territorial Reserves. 
The strength of the armed forces is planned 
at 1.087.000 men and women (as of March 31, 1948): 
The Navy underwent a vast expansion during 
World War I. From Sept. 1939 to the end of 1943 


| there were completed in the United Kingdom 634 


warships. In addition there were constructed 1,260 


Imports Exports 
£1,152,121,200 £437,143, 152 
378,095,857° | 
274,100,654 ; 
: : A 238,284,263 : 
1,306 940,833 280,714,095 
1945 1,101,148.574 443,749,253 
1947 1,297,682,560 
Great Britain’s principal peace time imports in 


.order of their monetary value are—food. and | 


; 
911,686,238 | 
, 


non-ferrous — and scrap; tobacco; paper and 
ardboard: 4 a 


dyes and colors; iron 
and scrap: rubber. 


chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
ignufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
Bnd steel manufactures; vehicles including ships 
ad aircraft: coal; food and drink: choclate: 
fuss, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
tus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass. 
y, hardware, implements; wool and woolen 


most important colonial re-exports (that is 
erials im: d from the colonies and dominions 
re-exported from Great Britain) are. in the 
of their monetary value—wool and woolen 
fags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides 
skins; food and drink; rubber: oil, fat, resin 
manufactures: raw cotton and cotton waste; 
sather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 
fion-ferrous ores and scrap; woolen, worsted yarns 
d manufactures. 
Phere are four railway systems in the United 
ngdom with a total mileage of 20,080. Public 
dhways extend 179,630 miles in Great Britain, 
ed into 153,757 en Sigczig: and Wales and 
miles for Scotland. 
lephone service is a part of the postal system. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Cid Age, Pensions Act (1936) and 
dows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
s Act (1936-41) make provision for com- 
insur: sickness and unemploy- 
ions for widows, orphans and 


of. 
~ will exten 


ecurity program 
efits for sickness, 


* 


} en’s Auxiliary Air Force. 


coastal craft and 2,729 miscellaneous craft) 

The Royal Flying Corps consists of the Royal 
Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary 
Air Foree, and Air Training Corps and the Wom- 
The establishment of 


| the Royal Air Force (1939-1940) was 118,000. ex- 


elusive of those serving in India. 


Northern Ireland 


(ULSTER) 
counties of Ulster, the northeast 
Ireland. 


Six of the nine 
corner y Ireland, constitute Northern 
with the 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry; Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
has a population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament. Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is Sir Basil Brooke (appointed 
Mey 1, 1943).. The Governor is Vice Admiral Earl 
Granyille (appointed 1945). Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line: From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the ‘‘Corniche”’ of Northern Ireland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
miles, walled cff by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consis 


having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 


eologists. 
Mi long inlet of the sea, Lough Fo; 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 is! 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 


largest in the British Isles. 
and executive govern- 


A separate parliamen 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 
and ‘‘contracted out” of the newly established 
Irish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons of 
52, both elected ee noe beirar in Ra 
matters except such as are of Imperial conce 
specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
~£ Commons. 
The buik of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, whieh makes 
certain deductions and _remits the remainder to 
the local exchequer. The British pound is the 
metary unit. 
attertBeen Ireland is preponderantly Protestant. 
The religious population at_the last census was: 
Roman Catholics, 428,290; Presbyterians, 390,931; 
Protestant Episcopalians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,- 
135: other sects, 59,915. Elementary education is 
compulsory. The Queens University of Beifast 
(founded in 1849) is a well-known institution of 


higher learning. 


parliamentary boroughs of Belfast. 
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Agriculture—Particularly the raising of livestock 
and poultry—is the largest single industry. The 
principal crops include oats, potatoes, flax, turnips, 
vegetables, fruit and hay. Mineral wealth includes 
chalk, clay, gypsum, coal lignite, bauxite and iron 
ore, basalt, felspar, limestone, fireclay, flint, gravel, 


‘sand, granite, grit, rock salt, sandstone and dia- 


tomite normally giving employment to 1950 male 
persons, 

Apart from argriculture, linen manufacture and 
shipbuilding are the chief industries. The manu- 
facturing and making up of linen gives direct em- 
ployment to about 70,000 people, the number of 
spindles is 765,000, 62% of which are operative. 
Ropes and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engin- 
eering products, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, 
hosiery and underwear are other important manu- 


ae Channel Islands 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England to which they 
have been attached since the conquest. ~The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 
pendencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, Great 
Sark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
population of 93,205. They have their own laws 
and own customs. Jersey has a separate legal 
existence and a Lieutenant Governor named by the 
Crown. The islands are not bound by acts of 
Parliament unless named in the legislation. The 
Channel Islands were the only British soil occupied 
by German troops in World War II. The German 
garrison surrendered (May 9, 1945). 


Isle of Man 


The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 50,829. The 
island is equidistant from England, Scotland and 
Treland and rich in minerals, lead, iron and slate. 
The island has its own laws and a Governor ap- 
pointed by the Crowh:. The island is not bound 
by acts of Parliament unless named in the legisla- 
tion. The main industry is catering to vaca- 
tionists from the British Isles, approximately 500,- 

00 a year. 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The width of the strait divid- 
ing Europe from Africa varies from 17.75 miles at 
the narrowest part to 23.75 at the widest. The Rock 


. has been in British possession since 1713. It has 


been elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is 
considered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 

as been constructed at its foot. As a naval base 
its position is of the greatest strategic importance. 


|The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 


1.396 ft. in height; the area is nearly two square 
Miles; a narrow isthmus connects it with the 
Spanish mainland; population, civil (estimated 
1940) is 21,000. _ 
The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely. 
Gibraltar is a Crown Colony. R 
alta, an island 17 miles long by eight wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was an- 
nexed to the British Empire (1814) following the 
Napoleonic wars and has been greatly strengthened 
and made into a base for repair and refitment for 
the British fleet. The area is 95 square miles. The 
neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 27 
Square miles which with Comino one square mile 
brings the total for the group to 122 square miles. 
The population, civil, (estimated, 1945) is 279,187. 
ng is the prime industry, chief crops being 


~F 
“Wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 
Tuits. 


and fruit; 


; India and Pakistan 


Area, total: 1,581,410 square miles. Population, 
total; (census, 1941) 388,997,955; Capitals: India, 
New Delhi; Pakistan, Karachi. 

The name India describes the central peninsula 
of southern Asia, south of the Himalayas. It 
is bounded on the north by Afghanistan and 
China; on the east by Siam and French Indo- 
China and the Bay of Bengal; on the south by 
the Indian Ocean, and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea, Iran and Afghanistan. The two Dominions 
are as large as the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountain States, 

Burma was separated from India politically 
(April 1, 1937). The remainder of India was 
partitioned into two self-governing Dominions, 
a and Pakistan (Moslem) (Aug. 

climate ranges from extremely hot in the 
southeast to the cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- 
eral character. 


| 


ener 


Approximately 20% of the area is fore 
among the timber products being sandalwood, 
ironwood, Reader proepnnen 2 date palm, coco: 
sago, banyan and acacia. ; | 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70% » 
the people living therefrom. The most imports 
crop is tea‘and engages the daily employm: 
nearly a million persons. Other principal agricy 
tural products are: rice, coffee, wheat, sugar 
cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, Casts 
seed, groundnut and rubber. Corn, barley, tobad 
and indigo are also grown. a % 

India and Pakistan have an unusually wile 
range of minerals and were famous for their ri 
even before the time of Marco Polo. The count : 
has yielded much gold, silver, diamonds and rTub& 
to the western world. The most important miners 
today are coal, petroleum, gold, lead, manganese 
salt, silver, tin, mica, copper, tungsten, iron 8 
zinc. : | 

The chief industry, after agriculture, is 1 
weaving of cotton cloths, followed by silk reari 
and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, WOOK 


carving and metal-working. 


CITIES OVER. 200,000 


Cities with more than 200,000 inhabitants ¥ 
their 1941,census population are: 


The following table shows the distribution « 
the population by communities. In former censt| 
the distribution was by religion. 

Total population of India and Pakistan Tecordel] 
by community is 386,666,623. _ 


Community Numbe 


Hindus, scheduled castes 48,813,181 
Hindus, others. .... 2 206, 117,3: 
Hindus, Total. 254,930.56 
Moslems—-: ...... 058, 09% 
af (unclassified) ............ 2,331,338 
Moslems, Total... ).............. 4,389, 
Christians—Indian Christians........ 6,040, 66 
" Anglo-Indians........... 140,424 
: GUNGER A. 5h C7 WM Pee 135,408 
Christians, Total................ 6,316,5 oi 
Bikhe sete seers eo eek meee 5,691,444 
Jang, Gah ea. RS OL eee 1449/98) 
PAFSOGS Tey crac cua teen sistant see tian 114,85) 
Buddhistss is eek debe eee 232,00 
(ie! CoS tf ae ee ess ta 22,48! 
Tribeguy ot ya 6. Pe ses ct. RISER aes 25,441,481 
Others ye. oa CSRs oN a ee 409,8 i 


In British India (1941) there were 213,927 ‘rea 
ognized’’ educational institutions with 15,179,333) 
scholars; and 18,862 ‘‘unrecognized’’ schools wit 
590,567 scholars. There are 16 universities. In thi 
past the test of literacy in the Indian census we 
ability to read a letter and write the answer. Il 
the 1941 census the test of literacy was’ ability t 
read only. There was a 70 per cent increase 
literacy among the Indians on this basis in 194 
over 1931. The male increase was 60 per cent 2 
the female 150. | 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestan 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more thaw 
12,000 ‘‘recognized’’ schools, operate more hae 
200 hospitals and many centers for welfare work 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
states. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres stronglf! 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many a 
them with fanaticism. 

The strength of the Indian Army (India an 
Pakistan), all volunteers, was nearly 2,500,00 
in 1945. The Royal Indian Air Force had an ap 
proximate strength (1945) of 26,000. 

The Navy consists of six modern sloops, foul 
old sloops, two frigates, four corvettes, 1 ines 
Sweepers and a fleet of modern trawlers. Thi 
strength (1945) was estimated at 3,000 officers an 
28,000 enlisted men. As in the Army and Ail. 
Force training establishments have been organ 

The partition of the subcontinent of India 
the Dominions of the Union of India and Pakis 
(Aug. 15, 1947) followed nearly two centuries of 
British rule and more than 40 years of Indiam 
struggle for independence. « ~ E 

The British government. announced (Feb. 


RS i a 
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Aug. 15, 1947, as “‘Indian Independence | Only in matters affecting India as a whole were 


¥ Dominion of India embraces the large: trey eublect, to British: law. : 
Bicht-snnd ‘popwetion: division of ioce Wee dei Hindu-Sikh grotips left behind in ter- © 
1,200,000 square miles, nearly 300,000.006 ory awarded to Pakistan, and similar Moslem | «| 
It is made up of the predominantly Hindu | 870UPS in Hindu territory led to much murderous ’ 
S and a majority of the native independent | T0ting, particularly in Punjab and Bengal prov- 
Its capital is New Delhi in north central ae which figured prominently in the creation 
: re) e new Domini 

at Jewaharial Nehru, moderate ‘Socialist tioned ANE Soe and were themselves par- 
aeet ¢ iS party, is me Minister. € populations of the subdéontii t of L 
Admiral Viscount Louis Mountbatten whose | divided in the new D i 7 apDrOuaie 
@S Viceroy of India ended with the continent’s | as follows (Aug. 15, ia. oe apace 
isiticn of independence was chosen as Gov- : 


i) General With a term extending to March | yingus Toa 57,000,000 Mosiakiay 3 aa) 060,000 
he Dominion of India plans to adopt a demo- seetesns 38,000,000 \ Etindus , 190,000 
: ee, ooing eet of Rights pat- puns 3,900,000 Sikhs ~ 1,609,000 
ed e erican model. The minion ; 
pMatically took over the charter,me rship ser: ee 70,600,000 
ia has held in the United Nations. Note: Pakistan figures include Bahawalpur, 


ne Dominion of Pakistan consists of two areas |-Khairpur and Kalat, princely (native) 

acing portions of a number of predominantly | pected to accede to that Deninisn gpa 
Wem provinces in the northwest and northeast Both India and Pakistan enjoy full Dominion 
ets of India and a few of the native states; | status, with the right to remain in or withdraw 
oximately 300,000 square miles and over 70,- | from the British Commonwealth of Nations. } 
DOO people. Its capital is Karachi, west coast The age-old stigma of untouchability’ imposed 
in Sind province. by India’s caste system was outlawed (April 29, 
ne Governor General of Pakistan and president | 1947) by formal action of India’s Constituent ‘As- 
ss Constituent Assembly is Mohammed Ali Jin- | sembly, part of India’s interim government whic 
: der of the Moslem League. The opening | Was appointed (Ang. 24, 1946) by former Viceroy 
ing of the Assembly was held (Aug. 10, 1947) | Viscount. Wavell as a preliminary step toward 
achi. Liaqat Ali Khan is the Prime Minister. | granting India complete independence. ; 


i 


he Dominion’s constitution will be based upon Gold is hoarded in India and Pakistan by all” 
lem Teligion and Moslem law as originally set | classes of people, as a reserve against famine, ~ 
in the Koran. The weaJthy princes have accumulated enormous. 
stan was accepted as the 57th member of|sums. The Nizam of Hyderabad is reputed the ~ 
eee J ations bel ten 1947). ate Spey waa in the world. ae 
~ pa ion o ndia left open e fate o e monetary unit is the rupee with an 
Ly of the 563 Princely (or native) States com-| value of $.30. . : Feamiia eer ts 
hg nearly half of India’s territory and some The Andaman Islands, 204 in ‘number, are in b | 
00,000 people. These states have the oppor-/ the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
by to decide by popular vote whether to join} Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and population © 
or Pakistan, or to form a third independent | (1941) 21,483 (aborigines not counted). Timber _ 
>». Some of the large or rich states, such as} wealth is large. The natives are pygmy, jungle Ne 
p and Travancore, may insist on remain- | dwellers expert with spear and arrow, and savage. 
completely independent. Kashmir, although | Japanese forces occupied the islands (March, 1942). ~ 
minantly Moslem, provisionally joined India The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman 
27, 1947). * Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a popu> 
he native states always enjoyed local autonomy. | lation (1931) of 9,481. i 


PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA (1941. CENSUS) 


: Area Area 
Princely (native) Population 
Provinces {Sq.M.)|| Fopulation ? (Sa. M.) ee 
s 3 722 tates and Agencie f 5 se 
865,446 | 295.808 Ss gencies | "715,964 | 93,189.233 = 
40 321.810) i ASHRAM... <1. Geile sig amiekee’s 
20,849,840 || Baluchistan.............- 
60,306,526 GPBaroaa «636 sv mig de ees 
5D D206 i rrengal.. 2 cits samen 
28,418,819. || Central India............ 
6,340,151 || Chhattisgarh............. 
16,812,582 3) Cochin: 2.22. 3). diac saaes 
10,204,733 || Deccan (and Kolhapur)...). ; 
(088,067 Wee Arab ois... Site ahs wmcink 7,352 ; 
8,728,544 Ti Gwalior. 2.56 secs oh one 26,00: 4,0 
4,535,008. || Hyderabad... »........... 82,313) 16,338,534 
583,693 || Kashmir (including ; 
33,768 Feudatories) ...... 20.05 


168,72 Mysore. 2; 2... ais eee 
vine North West Frontier Prov. 


United Provinces. ........ 
Western India. ........... 


British Malaya 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony of 
Beavers, an island 27 miles long by 14 
area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
port. Singapore eee ea a ve 
Tm int of Asia by a half-mile wa 
nmost Popore Causeway joins it with the FEDERATED MALAY STATES . 
ake oro aBords snrouer vee By hseyites: The four Federated Malay States situated on — 
se eM ae gt A pat the funs| the Malay Peninsula are under British protection, 1 
pevoti the Sirait oF : eae Wie island of | 224 _the Governor of the Straits Settlements is — 
me Maley Fe cian: between India | €* Officio High Commissioner for these States. Their 
The aa "a 1 acahiniare miles: the | 27eas and populations (1941) follow: j 


“at 1,435,895. Area og 

fibre omens forces (Feb. State (Sq. M) Population 
f Malaya. It was restored | Perak......-.++-++++eses 7,980 992,691 
th the surrender of Japan. Rolanvor.....s«b.05s reves E 3,160 701,552 


Tyglot population of more | Negri Sembilan.........-- 2,580 296,009 
, of whic: “30 per cent is Chinese. The | Pahang........-..---+++- j 13,820 221,800 


rved | lines and annually SS ee ee 
to 30,000 SF che. city has magnificent! Total.. petra ceeds W siveeu 27,540 2,212,052: 


> 
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\ Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, Tice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam 
phor and nepah and oil palm. . { 

By a count of 18 to 16 the Negri Sembilan Parlia- 
ment voted (1946) to become a Crown Colony to 
avail itself of Great Britain’s help in the vast prob- 
lem of reconstruction as a result of the Japanese 
invasion and occupation of the country. 


UNFEDERATED MALAY- STATES 
Their areas and populations (1940) follow: 


Area 

State (Sq. By tet chats 

ore... .'.. P ; 
Kedah Seis 3,660 515,758 
erlise. us 310 57,776 
Kalantan. 5,720 390,332 
Trengganu. . 5,050 211,041 
TEGtal’. si. +s, « See 22,070 1,912,497 


Johore is a protectorate of Great Britain (since 
1885), the others were transferred from Siam to 
Great Britain by treaty (1909). Each state is under 
_@ native sultan with a British adviser. Rubber is 
the chief product. Rice and copra also are ex- 

- ported. ; 
ni British North) Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
area, with 270,223 population (census, 1931), 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
inal tribes inland. . A 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 

_ The British governor of North Borneo, Brunei 
and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 
Malaya. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
On the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
~Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 

9 about 2,226 square miles, and population (census of 

1931), 30,135, of which 60 were Europeans. 


» _ Sarawak,.a Crown Colony, the land of the white 


Rajah, is along the northwest coast of Borneo, be- 
tween the mountains and the China Sea. Its coast 
line is 400 miles long-and its area 50,000 square 

-™iles. Its population is estimated at 490,585. The 

“capital is Kuching. The chief exports are sago, 
pepper, gold, plantation rubber, petroleum. 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 


*Sea, with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 


and 112,000 square miles including protectorate 


_ -@reas.. The population, including Perim (5 square 
_ Miles), an island in the Red Sea (1931), 


was 
48,338, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 
commercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 
-Manuiacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
“Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. 
Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
_ is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 


_ @ngaged in livestock husbandry. 


Ceylon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an island 
_ off the southern tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 
with 25,332 square miles of area and a population 
~ (1931) of 5,312,548. 

» A new Constitution for Ceylon was announced 


_. in London (May 17, 1946) by Colonial Secretary 


' George H. Hall. An order-in-council embodying the 
' new Constitution was made by King George (May 
BS A government on the British model has been 
R up With a parliament consisting of a Senate and 
a.House of Representatives and with a Governor 
Yepresenting the King. There is a Cabinet of 


Nt 


Ministers responsible to Parliament. 


Tea and rubber are the chief products. 
_The Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 
Jes, are 400 miles southwest from Ceylon, with 
79,000 population (1931 census), almost all Mo- 
hamtyedans.. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts are 
the products. ; 
fi Be Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
_ in 1841) and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles ftom Canton. The island is 11 miles long, 
With an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
territory, Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of 
the colony is 391 square miles. The population (es- 
timated, 1940) was 1,071,893, non-Chinese number- 
‘ing 24,125. Chinese refugees (not counted) number 
approximately 750,000. 
Hong Kong is a British station of strategic 
Value commercially as well as naval. 
__ It is the gateway between the east and the west, 
: and one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the 
“world. Japan occupied Hong Kong (Dec. 25, 1941). 
It was restored to the British (1945). 
Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
/ Tts area is 3,572 sq. m., and population (1946) 
of 462,000. It has been administered by- England 


_ Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 


since 1878; under an agreement with Turk 
was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914). ‘ 

The legislative council was suspended (193 
legislative powers conferred on the Goyernor- 
Council. S| 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chij 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turli 
Mohammedans. More than half are iiliter) 
Turkish customs and laws prevail. % 

The island is agricultural, with wheat, bangy 
vetches, oats, olives, and cotton as enief produ 
Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 

Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are 
sol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Union of South Africa 


Capital) Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square mil 
Population (census, 1946) 11,368,000. 7 


The Union of South Africa, a Dominion wit 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, was forn 
(1910) and includes the former Colonies G 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and | 
Orange Free State. The former German tervitt 
of South West Africa is administered by the Uri 
under mandate from the League of Nations. 

The population (1937) and area in square ms 
of the four provinces comprising the Union; 
South Africa follow: 


pbtve 


Area 
Province Pop. Sq. Mi. Capital | 
Transvaal...... 3,535,100 110,450 Pretoria 
C.of Good Hope 3,635,100 277,113 Cape Town | 
OrangeFr.State 790,800 49,647 Bloemfonteing 
Natal: 323 .. 2,018,000 35,284 Pietermaritzhi 


The capital of the Union is Pretoria although ! 
Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable =—% 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, < 
its export due to great variations in production 
handled on a quota system. Wheat and fruit. 
also grown. 

South Africa is the richest gold and diame 
country in the world. Nearly 35% of the wors 
supply of gold originates there, the gold indus 
providing work for 361,459 persons, or 81.899%i 
the employed population. a 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Ot} 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinv 
Salt, tale, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. et 

Production of gold, by fine ounces, for six yes 
was (1935), 12,603,000; (1936), 11,378,000; (192 
14,002,000; (1938), 12,161,392; (1939), 12,821,& 
(1y40), 14,046,502. f 

Production of diamonds, by carats, for six yea 
(1935), 676,722; (1936), 623.923; (1937), 1,03 aig 
(1938); 1,238,608; (1939), 1,249,828: (1940), 543,4 

The legislative power of the Union is vestedi 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of 7 
King, the Senate and the House of Assemui 
There is an elected Provincial Council in eachp 
the four Provinces. The Prime Minister is G4 
Jan Christian Smuts (re-elected 1943). * 

Prime Minister Smuts was victor in an electi 
(July 7, 1943) fought chiefly on war issues. If 
election returned a pro-war majority of 610,() 
votts to 310,000. The United Party (Smuts) gait 
89 seats in Parliament, the Labor Party 9, 
Dominion Party 7 and the independents 2, a to i 
of 107 for the pro-war adherents. The Reunifi 
Nationalist Party (anti-war) captured 43 seats. | 
the previous Parliament the pro-war parties hi 
a representation of 84 and the anti-war groups — 

The defense system makes every Euro: cif 
zen between 17 and 60 years of age, eligible 
military duty in time of war. Those between: 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in t 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, t 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Associat: 
over a period of four years. The Rifle Associatil| 
provides for training in the handling of a rifle i 
those between 21 and 25 years. q 

The Naval Service comprises more than 60 mi 
Sweepers and patrol craft and some of which h 
served with the British Mediterranean Fleet, — 
personnel numbers 6,000. ~ — k 

The Air Force maintains contact with the Re 
“ae ote * a 1° 

ere are five universities—Cape Town, S 
bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pre 
and five constituent colleges, with an. averag 
rollment exceeding 9,000 students. 

The monetary unit is the South Africa pours 

South-West Africa, formerly German territo : 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast Tce 
the Orange River to Angola. It covers an 
of 317,725 square miles and the native populat 
(1936) is 316,765; Europeans, 30,677, It was 
quered by the armed forces of the Union ; 
World War (July 9, 1915). | a 

It is now administered by the Union und 
Mandate from the League of Nations (dated Dé 


17, 1920). 


sy 


7 
British East Africa 


Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
e Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and 
to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, 
and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 
i Poe (estimated 1945) of 4,046,968, 
ly native. 

northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
@ is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
@ation of niore than 4,000 ft., with a climate like 
‘of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
. dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
@ grown, and two crops a year of food staples 
as wheat, maize, potatoes, tea and sugar. 
merts report that enough cotton can be grown 
6 to make the British textile industry inde- 
Mdent of American supply. It is largely un- 
joited, and thronged with wild game. White 
Can live there in health as nowhere else in 
tral Africa. 

Whe Europeans of Kenya passed laws -reserving 
highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
Wes to the lowlands and less healthful regions. 
i A Unis center for big game hunting, 
© capital. 

Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
th. Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
the south. Its territory includes part of the 
Oria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 
the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 
nda has an estimated elephant population of 
U0 


ire miles of water. The population is estimated 
30,724, largely native. The country is well 
iced in civilization. 
fanganyika, a mandate administered by a Gov- 
pr, formerly was German East Africa, and 
taken by the British (1918), 
Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the 
longa ‘Triangle’ to Mozambique (Portuguese 
Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake 
fanyika and from Lake Nyanza to Victoria 


area is 360,000 square miles, and population 
aimated 1944) 5,499,739. 
he western: part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
% 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
anjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded 
@scarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 
‘crowded with game. 
a¢ principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee. 
nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory 
: and Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
Africa) is situated on the southern and 
tern Shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far 
i Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square miles 
h a population (1945) of 2,049,459. Tea, wheat, 
jon, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


uuthern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
ith Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
ince northward to the Zambesi River, with 
juguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese 
st Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
Wea of 150,333 square miles. Population as es- 
ast (1946) was 1,696,883 and includes 82,382 
ans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
country, especially adapted to European 
s. Salisbury is the capital. j 
Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
s, natrow box, one mile long and 343 feet 
200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
“two parallel and perpendicular walls. 
suthern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
‘of the South Africa Company from 1898 to 
vyhen the country was annexed to the British 
nions. A new form of Government was estab- 
with a Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Acil and a Legislature. The Legislative Assem- 
‘consists of 30 members and sessions must be 


of once a year. ; 
atte a rown. The output of 
asbestos jis considerable. 


ind 


was 


‘area is 93,381 square miles, including 13,680 | 


the. Urundl | 
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copper, zine, cobalt, - 
ganese t, gold, vanadium and man 
sutoland, with 11,716 square miles, an 

population (1936) of 660,650, lies in South rere 
northeast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 
on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im-- 
ortant. Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The 
erritory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa, 

it is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
South Africa. White people are not permitted to 
ah ‘acadl 

echuanaland, area, 275,000 squares’ miles, 1 
population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the thiddlla 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. | It is 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 
have gained momentum. and the livestock already 
totals more than 600,000 head. 


Swaziland, with 6,705 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation (census, 1936) of 156,715, lies at e 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, 
Sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some 
The country is undeveloped. 


British West, Africa 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 


gold is yielded. 


vegetables, ~ 


West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries — 


are old and valuable. Railroad development has 
been rapid because of the mines. The chief ex-' 
ports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton 
lint, cocoa, hides and skins. ; 

Nigeria is a Colony and Protectorate with a Gov- 
ernor. It has an area of 372,764 square miles and 


} 2 population (1943) of 21,329,328 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and 868,= 
637 population, lies between British Nigeria and 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
and larger part of which went to France after 
World War I. It is a region of fertile soils, and 
progress is rapid toward building up valuable egri- 
cultural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important product. | 

The seat of Government is Bueca and the ad- 
ministrator is the Governor of Nigeria. : 

Gambia is a British Protectorate in western 
Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary at the 
mouth of the Gambia River which flows through 
the French colony, Senegal. The British protec- 
torate consists of a six-mile wide strip of territory — 
on each side of the river, and extends northeast for 
200 miles from the coast. The river is navigable 
for ocean-going steamers for a considerable dis- 
tance at all seasons. The colony and protectorate 
have a total area of 4,068 square miles and a popu- 
lation (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on St. Mary’s 
Island is the capital. 


’ 


Es 


Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for — 


180 miles. between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a nav: 
coaling station. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767, The hinterland forms the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles, The area of the colony 
and protectorate is 27,699 square miles; the popu- 
lation (1931) was 1,672,000. ale 
The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
pepper, ginger, palm kernels, gold and diamonds. 
The Gold Coast, a Colony, lies along the Gulf of 
Guinea for 334 miles. Its area is 91,843 square miles 
(including Togoland, Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories). The population (1942) was 3,962,692. 


The French Ivory Coast is on the west and on the 


east is Togoland, formerly a German colony, now 


divided by mandate of the League of Nations be- 


tween Great Britain and France. The French por- | 


tion, 21,100 square miles, is attached for ad- 


ministrative purposes to Dahomey in the cost a 


and the British, 13,041 square miles, to the Go 
Coast. Accra is the capital. 1 
Ashanti is due north of the Gold Coast, and the 
Northern Territories are north of Ashanti. These 
countries have enormous wealth in their forests, 
and the cultivation of cacao and rubber is being 
fostered. The chief exports are cacao, gold ani 
diamonds. : 


Minor African Possessions 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 


1 ff the eastern 
preiguon (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (1890) 
traded Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany 


4 


for it. 
d by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Hasut fol is administered by a British resident. 


f Pemba, 30 miles to the northeast, 
eo i atte miles, is included in the govern~ 
ment. The population of the Protectorate is esti- 


coast of Africa, having 137,741 


‘ 


Tasmania, Hobart. 
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mated at 250,000 (Zanzibar, 150,000, Pemba, 100,- 
000). The people are mostly Mohammedans, 
The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
k of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 


copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 716 square miles, 
and ‘an estimated population (1944) of 425,777. Port 
Louis is the capital and chief seaport. ~ 

Chief exports are sugar, copra, poonac, aloe 
fiber and rum. Trade is principally with Great 


Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, Union of 
ak Africa, France, ‘Madagascar and Reunion 
Islands. 


Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
101 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated, 1943) of 36,621, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, 
mearerove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- 
phate. 

Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and '345,000 population, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of 

Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and west and 
Italian Somaliland on the east, The chief town 
is Berbera, and the products skins, resin, gum, 
cattle and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa; has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation (estimated, 1940) of 4,710. Fruits, nuts, 
timber, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the 
industries, It is an important naval coaling sta- 
tion, and, although volcanic and small, has great 
strategic value. : wer: 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
Miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1941) was 


169, 

Tristan da Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
canie origin, 12 square miles in area, half way 
between the Cape and South America, difficult 
for boats to reach because of its rugged shores, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
‘About 225 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
‘sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island produces apples and 
/peaches. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared and 
there are plenty of fish, but potatoes are the chief 


diet. ; 
Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Capitai, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles 
—Population (estimated 1946) 7,448,601. 


- The continent of Australia is situated between 
10° 41’ and 39° 8’, (or including Tasmania 43° 39’) 
south latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 
in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 


_ The states and territories of the Commonwealth 


with their areas of populations (estimated 1945) 
are: 


, Area sq. mi. Population 
New South Wales............. 309,433 2,893,656 
OS 00 ot ee 87,884 2,010,927 
Glupensenee is, 655. kk ee 670,500 1,075,787 
Bowth | Australia... 1... ........ 380,070 627,490 
Western Australia............. 975,920 489,691 
PRPOSEG INI ie ee oii lee e ss utes 26,215 247,379 
Worthern Territory...:........ 523,620 5,220 
Australian Capital Territory., 939 14,691 
SREB IM Mees Nc ia. foe's oct ee eects ee ece 7,364,841 


‘The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; South 
Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; 


In eastern Australia the height of the moun- 
tains varies from approximately 2,000 feet to 
7,000 feet. The highest point is Mt. Kosciusko, 
7,328 feet high. The central portion extends west- 
ward in rolling plains until the higher eleva- 
tions are reached on the west coast. The climate 
is temperate in the south and tropical in the 


north. 

- Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
fauna. The koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
be seen in parks near the cities and in the ‘‘bush.”’ 
He is a soft bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in 
‘length when fully grown.,He never drinks, ob- 
taining enough moisture from the young eucalyptus 


__ leaves on which he lives. 


The platypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
animal which is equally at home in the water 
or on land, is one of only two creatures known 
to Rerece which lay eggs and nourish their 
you! with milk. The other is the Australian 
echidna or ant-eating porcupine, j 
There are many other strange creatures—the 


7 ee 
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000 trees devoted to that product. Coconuts and | 


wombat, which burrows. deeply; ‘the: Tas na 
devil and the Tasmanian wolf; the dingo ai 
spotted native cat; the mole that is blind, deal 


numerous. 
in_fiocks. : 1 

In the far north, wild buffalo roam where ; 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swé 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost i 
believable size. Ps - 

In the north, too, are to be seén the 
specimens of the aboriginal tribes. They 
the most primitive of all peoples, entirely; 
madic, making fire with sticks, throwing hoc 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other ge 
with spears. Except in the far region of » 
‘Never Never’’ land, the aborigines are qui 
harmless. f 

Australia has been settled for 156 years. 
Commonwealth was proclaimed (Jan. 1, 18 
It enjoys Dominion status and is governed on 
Federal plan with a Parliament consisting oD 
Senate and a House of Representatives. | 

The Governor-General is William J. McKell () 
pointed Jan. 31, 1947). The British High Cog 
missioner is Edward J. Williams. The Pri 
Minister is Joseph B. Chifley of the Labor pai 
He is also Treasurer. In the general electivi 
(1946) Labor was returned to power. 

Australia is the greatest wool-producing coun 
in the world. Important crops are Wheat, oz; 
barley, corn, hay, potatoes, sugar cane, sugar bes 
grapes and fruits. 

The country yields gold, silver, lead, coppy 
iron ore, tin and coal. There were (1944-45) 2 
930 factories producing goods of a total values 
£362,283,355. 

_Education is free and compulsory. There : 
six universities plus two University Colleges: 1 

England University College and Canberra Uw 
versity College. Church of England claims 44.4 
of the population, the remainder being distribu 
as follows—Roman Catholic, 22.3%; Presbyte: 

12.3%; and Methodist, 11.8%. 

Military training for all males between the ani 
of 18 and 26 years was compulsory (1911 to 193% 
but from Nov. 1, 1929, enlistment on a volunte 
basis was adopted. Compulsory training, hod 
ever, was again introduced (1940). a 

hed Mat 


_, The Australian Navy was establis 
it has been the policy to maintain a 
adequate in the Empire Naval Defense. The presé 
personnel is almost entirely Australian recruifi} 
and trained. The fleet (1946) included th» 
cruisers, eight destroyers, two sloops, 52 mit 
Sweepers, 12 frigates, a depot ship and 40 min 
vessels. A repair base and store depot, withi 
graving dock large enough to accommodate batt 

ships, was opened in Sydney (1945) and there 

an_additional cruiser dock available at Brisbax! 
_ The Royal Air Force at the close of hostilitil 
in World War II consisted of 51 squadrons a 
ancillary units. There were also two permaneé 
Squadrons 15 Empire Air Training Scheme*squs 
rons serving at overseas as well as in RAF un 

The strength of the RAAF was 171,000, includil 
members of the WAAAF. ‘ r 

_ Pension acts provide for payments of old age 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the un 
ployed, victims of tuberculosis and in some casi 
Lipkin of former soldiers. : 

aternity Act provides for the paym 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. eee : 


Security measures include Child Endowme 
Scheme providing five shillings a week for eve 
child under 16 years of age in excess of one | 
each family. 
The monetary unit is the Australian pound wi 
BR tbe bes Pe $3.21. ane budget (1947- 
rovides for a total expenditure of 
($1, 708,000,000). #aT ony 
The Acting Australian Government Trade D 
missioner in the United States is A. G. Ham 
ayer ates New <a City. An Australian’ 
ormation Bureau is maintained at i y 
nue, New York City. sia te. * 
AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 
Papua, or British New Guinea, is the souti 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea aah 
from Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,54 
equate miles with an estimated native populatié 
»822. ra 
The European population (1940) was h 
Se eis Sep uiere annexed Shee sonnitoreg 
an was administered un 
ment i ‘Queensian te til 1906 by the Go 
e chief exports are co 
donlopated feet. : aes eolf,. TuBReS 
apanese forces invaded Papua ea e 
we arien ae a ipoca later: (pec 
erritory of New Guinea, former rma 
Guinea, the northeast quarter of t) ae a 
placed by the League: of Nations 


e. island, 
after the % 
\ 


cae 
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te1 “mandate to Australia. It includes the Bis- 
ek Archipelago, 19,200 square miles, and the 
er German Solomon Islands, 4,100 square 
8. The principal islands in the group are Bou- 
aville, area 3,880 square miles; Buka, 190 square 
6S, and smaller islands with an area of .30 
are miles. The total area of the mandated ter- 
ry is about 93,000 square miles, with a native 
ation estimated roughly at 668,871. The 
te population (June 30, 1940) was 4,399. The 
manese attacked New Guinea (1942) but it was 
aptured two years later. 
orfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
t of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914). It 
4 an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
83. The soil is very fertile and is suitable for the 
Wation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 
fauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
“the League of Nations to the British Empire. 
We Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations 
peral Assembly voted to place Nauru under its 
Sdiction as a trust territory (Oct. 22, 1947). 
Miinistered by Australia, New Zealand and Great 
main. Its area is about eight square miles; its 
oo is 2,321. It has valuable phosphate 


tory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands came 
ler the authority of the Commonwealth of 
tralia (May, 1934). 

ralian Antarctic Territory came under the 
ority of the Commonwealth of Australia 


New Zealand 
' DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


pital, Wellington—Area, 103,935 square miles 
ppulation (estimated, 1946) 1,761,000. 


he main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 

dians of 166° and 179° east longitude. about 

0 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
pendency in the far south, the reach of New 
Jand is from the tropics to Antarctica. ~ 
@w Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 

miles; South Island, 58,093 square miles; 
Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
luare miles. Both the North and South Islands 
nay exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Strait, 
ing the two islands, is only 16 miles in 

5 ts narrowest part. 

iditional islands within the geographical 
mdaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
nder Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 

Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 

07 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
land are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 

Island, and certain other small islands in 
Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 
t e actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,935 
are miles. 
ww Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
dscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
sive tracts of ‘hills and mountains, numer- 
“rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
erfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
y and most beautiful in the world. The 
nate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
has the second lowest death date, and the low- 
infant mortality rate. in the world. 
he central plateau of the North Island possesses 
tmal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
ling properties, while the surrounding streams 

es provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 

Ited in several world records. 

‘he South Island of New Zealand presents 
nery of a totally different nature from that of 

North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
shest point, Mt. Cook, 12:349 ft.) stretches from 
(to end of the Island and forms the eastern 
3; on the western side the towering mountain 
Des crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers 
snow-fields being easily accessible from the 
ly forested foothills. 

Zealand is primarily a farming country. 
lecades the sheep held supremacy in value 
rts (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) by a 
‘margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
butter and cheese ,have taken first place on 
sions. - 

ASit of 1 capers of the surface of the country 
itable for farming. 

‘Zealand was discovered (1642) by Abel 

z00on Tasman, @ tch navigator, and its 

were explored by Capt. James .Cook (1.769- 

British sovereignty was proclaimed (1840) 
‘organized settlement commencing in the 
year. Representative institutions were 
(1853) and (1907) the Colony became a 


nion. 

Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
wosmeee their forebears having migrated 
‘the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
sy numbered 90,980 (March 31, 1940). 


We 


New Zealand is governed by a Governor-Gen- 
eral, representing the King of Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, and a General Assembly 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a House of 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Bernard C, Freyberg (appointed Sept. 
5, 1945). Membership of the Legislative Council is 
achieved by nomination for a seven-year term, and 
of the House of Representatives by election on a 
universal franchise for a three-year term. ‘The 
Prime Minister is Peter Fraser. 

In the Parliamentary elections (Sept. 25, 1943) 
the Labor party won 43 seats, the Nationalists 35, 
and Independents two. 

Compulsory military service at home and abroad 
applies to all males more than 16 years old with 
conscription for foreign service which is restricted 
to the 21-41 age group. The man power is enrolled 
in the general reserve. The Air Force continued 
on the voluntary basis. 

A general social insurance law, modifying and 
extending the former pension laws, became effec- 
tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannua- 
tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances. sickness 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
& national health service. All persons 16 years of 
age and more are required to be registered and to 
pay the registration fee and a charge on salaries, 
Wages. and other income. The Government and 
New Zealand Corporations also contribute to the 
general operating fund. A national free medicine 
plan went into effect (May, 1941). 

The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound. 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914). This 
territory was assigned as a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920). 

Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population (1941) 
of the two aggregated 62,391. The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and cotoa. 

The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square miles, and population (1942), 1,364. 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
an area of 7,083 square miles, and a population 
(1945) of 254,676 (5,277 Europeans). They are 
situated in the South Pacific Ocean, due east of 
northern Australia. 

‘The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000. The 
southern islands contain dense forests with many 
valuable woods. The inlands are very fertile and 
well watered. The climate is for the tropics com- 
paratively cool; the temperature seldom rising 
above 90°, or falling below 60°, and the rainfall is 
abundant. : 

The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva. K 

Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice and 
tobacco are the principal products. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a Pro- 
tectorate, with an area of 269 square miles, and a 
population (1943) 40,097. The native Queen is 
Salote Tubou. who succeeded her father George IT 
(April 12, 1918), 

The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate. 
number 15 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (1931) of 94,105. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristebal, New -Georgia, Ysabel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Layella, Ro- 
nongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
neil, Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Ticopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson. 

Exports are chiefly copra and ivory nuts. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Colony was proclaimed a Protector- 
ate (1892) and, at the request of the native Goyern- 
ments, was annexed (Noy. 10, 1915) as the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony includes the 
Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and Ocean 
Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by Great Brit- 
tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Nov. 1919), 
which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, the Phoe- 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total area 
is 180 square miles and the population (1938) 
32.838. Exports are chiefly of copra and phos- 
phates. 

The Gilbert Islands were occupied by the Japa- 
nese “wee. 1941) and later recovered. The islands 
were placed under trusteeship of the United States 
(1947) by the United Nations Security Council. 

Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
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distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and their 
women, 192 in all, moyed (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
square miles and population (1941) 193. It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brought 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific. The islands of 
Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in 
the Pitcairn group. ee 

New Hebrides, a Condominium jointly adminis- 
tered by Great Britain and France, is a group of 
11 main islands lying 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, with an 
aggregate area of approximately 5,700 square miles. 
Population: native, 45,000 (estimated); white 
(1946): British, 183; French, 758. Chief products 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 

Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Islands are attached to the New Hebrides. 


British S. A. Possessions 
: GUIANA 


British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
elected legislative body. The area is 89,480 square 
miles; the population (estimated 1943) 364,694. 
Georgetown is the capital. if 

There ave many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kukenaam, which has been 
generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 
with a drop of 2,000 it. i 
' Much of British Guiana is jungle land. but there 
are extensive deposits: of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im- 
portant export, besides tugar, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 

A site on the Demarara River, 25 miles from the 
sea, was leased (1940) to the United States for a 
defense base. 

The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 

' Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 


whaling interests. : ! 

' There are more than 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 4,618 square miles, the population 
Wool is the chief 


(estimated 1943) was. 2,435. 


export. - : 

Although Great Britain has held possession of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to re- 
nounce her claim of ownership. 

South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
1,450 square miles. The population (estimated 
1846) consists of Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Canada 


; (DOMINION OF CANADA) 
Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,462,103 square miles— 
Population (estimated, 1947), 12,582,000. 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 
Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the west, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
islands in an area beginning \half-way between 
Greenland and Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
the Alaskan border. The sea coast of Canada, one 
of the longest of any country in the world, com- 
prises 14,820 miles of mainland and 34,650 miles 
of islands. The 4,000-mile boundary between 
Canada and the United States has been unfortified 
for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
level in the East; the mountains’of New England 
extend north into Canada, where they attain to 
practically the same height as in the United States. 

akes, large and small, abound.in Canada, the 
fresh-water area constituting over 6 per cent of 
eae rae oe of me ery ; Some of them 
exce in size e fam reat Lakes on the 
United States border. 


Great Bear bake in the Canadian Northwest 


Territory, is larger than Erie by 1,550 s ] 
and larger than Ontario b 3,980 matere hile: 
Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 


to transportation and fisheries, climate and s 
The once common misconception that Canadas 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The c 
mate of the southern parts of Canada correspory 
to that of the northern States. The mean am 
temperature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Wi é 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slig 
yariations from West to East, but the extremes 4 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provine| 
than in British Columbia. | 
Canada is an independent and sovereign mex 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Nations. L 
the United States it is a federation with pp 
vincial governments similar on the whole to w 
State governments of the United States, and w: 
Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. ‘C., 
the chief legislative, executive and judicial se 
of the country. The members of the Senate q 
nominated for life by summons of the Governa@ 
General. The House of Commons is elected direcs 
by the people for terms of five years, but the How 
may .be dissolved before a term has expired. 
The party membership of the House of Comma 
(elected June 11, 1945) as of August 1947, follow 
Liberals, 126, Progressive Conservatives, 67;7 
operative Commonwealth Federation, 28; Soc} 
Credit, 13; Independents, 7; Bloc Populaire Car 
gen, 2; Union des Electeurs, 1; vacant, 1.. Tot 
4 7 


The Communist party and the National Uns 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with 14 other orgs 
izations (June 5, 1940) under the Defense 
Canada regulations. % 

The Governor General is Field Marshal Visco 
Alexander of Tunis (born Dec. 10,-1891. He wy 
appointen (Aug. 1, 1945) and sworn in (April 

The Dominion Cabinet, in order of preceden 
(Sept. 1, 1947) follows: A 

Prime Minister, President of the Privy Counci 
W. L. Mackenzie King. 

Minister of Veterans Affairs—Ian Alistair 
kenzie. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Jan® 
Le a rr | 

nister 0: construction and Suppl 

Decatur Howe. sbhesies or 
oon of Agriculture—James Garfield 
Minister of Trade and 
MacKinnon. ‘ 
Secretary of State for Canada—Colin W, | 
Gibson. 

Secretary of State for External Affairs—Lo 
S. St. Laurent. 

Minister of Labor—Humphrey Mitchell. , | 

Minister of Public Works—Alphonse Fournier 
Postmaster General—Ernest Bertrand. y | 
Minister of National Defense—Brooke Claxtc 
Minister of Mines and Resources—James | 
Glenn. ; 

Solicitor 

Minister 


Commerce—James 


General of, Canada—Joseph A. 
Minister or Nations Health uF Welfare —P 

e ational Hea! an 
J. TE nD pee bist: 

inister o ce—Douglas C. Abbott. — 

Minister of National Revenue and Minister 
National War Services—James J. McCann. ' 

Minister of Fisheries—(vacant), ie, | 
eae without Portfolio—Wishart McL. Ro 

on, 

The British High Commissioner to 
Malcom MacDonald. Cane 
Canada is largely agricultural, although m 
facturing industries now dominate the econon 
life of the nation. The principal crops are whe 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, roots, t 
bacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit products 
enormous. The wool yield is considerable. Fishin 
a huge commercial enterprise, and fresh and 
varieties are an important export. The chief 
of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, 
halibut, white fish, sardines, haddock, pic 
trout and pilchards, Furs are a prolific s 
of income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, 
coon, marten, fisher and “nutria are raised eo 
mercially on large farms. Hydroelectric powe 
ee ‘ ick bs 

e coun is rich in minerals. pa 
gold, qltnauee deposits of copper, iene 
Pinte silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and 
eum are mined. Canada leads the world 
Bue e {Bebestos and nickel. : 

€ most important manufact t 
gross value (1944) were: i pint 
Tron and its products 
Vegetable products 
Non-Ferrous metals 


ry 
i 


416,268,879 
152,484,005 


(1946), 
revenue passenger traffic increasing from 
993 to 746,068 or by 42.65 per cent. Revenue 
les flown (1946) were 22,745,399. The revenue 
ight.carried increased from 12,875,136 pounds 
9,510,074 or by .51.53 per cent. Mail carried 
lined from 6,657,528 pounds (1945) to 5,826,527 
16) or 14.26 per cent. 
he monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. 
from Sept. 16, 1939, to July 6, 1946, buying and 
ling rates for the U. S. dollar, as set by the 
sign Exchange Control Board, were $1.10-$1.11, 
pectively. Subsequently, the corresponding rates 
ve been $1.000-$1.005. 
he Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
i bank by Act of Parliament (1934). Its capital 
ck then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
16) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B 
2s were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
. ‘The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
d to the public and the maximum holding per- 
d to one person is 50 shares Directors, officers 
@mployees of the chartered banks may not hold 
5 of the Bank. Shares may be held only by 
subjeets ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
corporations controlled by such_persons. The 
nk became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government- 
med institution, the capital being reduced to 
; ; 


,000. 
fhe statement of July 31, 1947, showed assets 
d liabilities of $1,847,098,577. = 
Danada—with its great stretches of virgin 
and, its rolling hills and skyscraping 
untains; its many lakes and streams and rivers; 
odd villages, customs and picturesque peoples— 
-become the vacationland of thousands of 
rican tourists. It is reached by many highways. 
Dntario’s attractions include its great variety of 
‘eloped summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
: z areas and its multitude of lakes and 
; Quebec has its old-world atmosphere, its 
al traditions and its diversified scenery. 
Scotia and New Brunswick offer moose hunt- 
nd salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
with Quebec’s famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
finds the warmest sea water north of 


York. 

stern Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 

‘the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 

‘and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 

Zukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 

tt for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
Northwest Territories fave become popular 
Americans. 

Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
tional parks, consisting of approximately 
square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 

conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
ve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
nic regions and commemorate persons and 
nts of especial importance in the nation’s 
‘They may be divided into three groups: 
scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
kirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the 
n al parks and reserves; and the national his- 
> pe 


parks. 
first up ‘includes Banff, Jasper and 
on Lakes } Park? in Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 
and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
a: Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
) there are three smaller recreational parks, 
‘Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
e Islands Park. = the» Maritime. Provinces 
narkable areas have en esta! 
parks—Cape Breton Highlands Park in 
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$733,569,232 |} Nova Scotia and the shore-line park of Prince 


avers. ae 

3 € wild animal parks include Elk Island Park 
in Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, and 
Nemiskam Park, also in Alberta, which is a sanc= 
tuary for prong-horned antelope, -Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. 

In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the! 
Jand of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” 
Visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on. the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its old willows still surviving. <A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. 

Automobiles and other vehicles entering Canada 


attracts 


Pea | ae other purposes are shown in the 
wing table: : 
Re ° 1944 1945 1946 
Maritime ......4:.. 458,960 631,584 835,558 
Quebec ..... 174,503 70,096 450,789 
Ontario 1,693,995 2,621,878 3/527,945 
Manitoba . 34,093 48.59 76,107 
Saskatchewan 16,160 21,581 1944 
Alberta pe 13,135 9,88 28,765 
British Columbia 82,477 148,608 238,371 
UKOD. el eda tate Uae 30 5 
1S) Bp ay ae ae res 2,473,328 3,752,252 5,188,064 


Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Irish 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
forefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own 
customs and traditions, thus making a contact with 
the long ago. The Hanoverians settled largely in 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skilled 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the finest 
fishing fleets in the world. The Highland Scots 
settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and Anti- 
gonish counties, and their descendants reserve the 
kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions and cherish 
the Gaelic language of their forebears. : 

Ancient Quebec. only walled city in North 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), with 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 
casemented windows and other medieval aspects. 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the (Citadel, on a 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, two 
miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’s 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site of 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759); 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaled 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains; 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk over- 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo- | 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament; the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last clash between 
the British and the French occurred; Notre Dame 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688. f 

Two miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one of the most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless miracles 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 

A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefully 
preserved. . ) - 

The census (1941) gave the religious population 
as follows: 
Roman Catholics. .........+-.+- 
United Church 
AtigiCANG F270 <n v.0umobids, ate 
Presbyterians 
Baptists 
Lutherans 
Greek Catholics..........-- i’. Seer 
Jews. 

Greek Orthodox Wi ccese 
Others, and religion not stated....... 


Total 11,506,655 
The population of the chief Canadian cities, 1941 


census, follows: Asa 
Montreal 5 
Toronto 
Vancouver 


~. 542,1 


Regina 

Saint John ...... 

Victoria .... i 
43,027 


8...) 42,007 
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Canadian Statistics 

Source: S. A. Cudmore, Dominion Statistician; revised figures are given for 1911 to agree with boun 
: changes made in 1912.~ ; ve 

LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in Square Miies Population © 


Provinces, Territories ‘Capitals = 
Land j Water| Total 1921 1931 
Prince Edward ,. . | Charlottetown fh bees oe 2,184 88,615 
Nova Scotia... Halifax. . 20. 32. 


‘New Brunswic 


Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba s 
Saskatchewan ; : 
Alberta....... Tse os eee 
British Columbia if 
Yukon Territory.......... 205,346 .730 i 4,157 4,230 
Northwest Territories 1,253,438] 51,465/1,304.903 8,143) 9,316 
“yO isk SA PEER a ened ee HERI Ce ee 3,462,103 '228,307/3,690,410) 8,787,464!10,376,786 11,506,0., 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION , 
From From From From From From 
Year United | United | Other Total Year United | United | Other 
: (Fiscal) Kingdm} States | Count. (Fiscal) |Kingdm] States | Count. 


49,784 21,025 73,180| -143,989)|1941...... 

50,872 25,007 75,721| 151,600|/1942...... 

58,880 30,560 78,283) 167,723)|1943...... 
6 


64,082 30,727 8,479) 163,288 )|}1944...... 

2,264 5,1 4,646} 12,023'11945...... 

2,972 5,643 7,030 15,645 :|1946...... 7,454 
3,373 5,663 8, 092 17,128]|1947...... 11,410 


3.566| 5,748! 6,801! . 16,205]| 
The Canadian fiscal year ends with March 31. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 


aE 
War lax Keyenue } Puohec 
- Year — Works} Do- 
Ending} Income ;Saies, , Other! Post and |minion 
Mar. 31 Tax etc, Taxes |Customs|/ Excise | Office | Canals} Lands 
$1,000 | $1,000; $1,000 $1,000; $1,000) $1,000 z 31,000 
102,365 | 152,473 1,984 83,771 45,957 34,275 ,278 478 
20,366 | 180,819 1,974 93,456 52,037 35,54 
161,711 1,905 78,751 51,314 35,288 
134,449 | 166,02 1,875 104,301 61,032 36,729 6 
248,143 | 284,167 25,865} , 130,757} 88,608 40,383 14,911) 85 
510,243 453,425) 144,762 142,392} 110,091 45,994 A 21/749]1 463,8% 
860,189 | 48 2) 460,135 118,962; 138,721 48,869 2 : i 


932,729 | 496,910] 457,116] 128,877 186,726) 68,613 
964,100 | 579,000| 482,020' 237,400 196,000™ 75,000} 


Note—The total includes other unenumerated items. 
~4Excess profits tax ($426,696,000), shown under “‘other taxes.”’ 
*Not shown separately since 1942. . 
INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 
Life—In Force at End of Year #ire—At Risk at End of Year 


ae Dollars Dollars || __ Dollars : 
6,541,625,046]194z..... 7,875, 755,305) |1937..... 12,565,219, 64 
6,630,183,594|1943. 8,534, 135,275||1938 | 919 ery a eee 


6,975,322,460}1945..... 9,751,040,835 
10,812,294,224 


6,776,262,587|1944.... HTL oH0 S39 
. 11 31/117386'819/286 


921; Greater Toronto, 900,491; Greater Vancouver, | origin. ; 
361,491, and Greater Winnipeg, 290,540, all based following main classes’ Genhus: aa ae 
Gree est CeHsus. ian, 305,929; Scandinavians, 244,603; Netherlandel 

The total urban population of Canada, based | 212'863:’ Hebrew, 170,241: Polish 167,485: Th 
on the 1941 census, was 6,252,416 compared with | and Eskimo, 125,521: italian, 112.625: Buse 
oaane tte en etrrlaces are compiled on 708; Hungarian, 54,598; Czechoslovakian, “43, 113 
a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Be ga°e23> Austrian, 37,715; Chinese, 34,62 
Statistics although the registration continues un- Figures of capital expenditure for the last wwe i 


der provincial control, In 1945 there were in the! years i 
nine provinces 288,730 live births with a rate of | Sperated lines, exclusive oF the tena ee ene 
23.9 per 1,000 population. There were for. the| Railway. Advances to the Canadian National Raial 
‘same year 108,031 marriages at the rate of 8.9/ way for operating expenses, interest charges ari 
_ for each 1,000 of population. Deaths were 113,414} stock acquired by Dominion Government ‘ini 
a pent pene year at the rate of 9.4 for each 1,000] cluded under expenditures for Government Ownel 
: : Enterprises. % 
uiebec was the leader in births with 104,283, ‘el 
with a rate of 29.3 ‘for each 1,000 population. In Rallwer CHES eae: tr nee ; het oan eee i 
marriages Ontario held the lead with a rate of | railways are now, in pursuance of the overnt 1 
8.6 for each 1,000 population. Ontario had the | policy of nationalization, included in the Canadiau 
popu ee 39,499, a rate of 9.9 for each 1,000} National Railway System, which has a tra 
: : (1945) of 21.744 miles,” ae 
f the population (1941) there were 5,900,536 ; e ; 
males and 5,606,119 females; population per square | trom all: primary “scutes rept 
mile 3.32. Of the males, 3,322,827 were single, | ounces valued at $103,180.880 compared 
2,363,528 were married, 170,743 were widowed, 6,569 | 2,696,727 valued at. $103,823 990 (1945), Virt 
were divorced, 36,201 were separated and 668 were | all Canada’s newly mined bullion is sold 4 
pot ae 7e, OF page seenlee 2 ER Ree Dominion Government through the "Royal 
: : Hl ere widowed, 7, j y 
were. divorced, 43,936 were separated and 123 were aera Hy Ottawa ‘or, the ssa: Olea 
no ven. ‘ ; DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFEN: 
Of the total population (1941) of 11,506,655, Army—The o. i C 
6,715,904 were of British and 3,483,038 of French provides for Ere anes: Cpnadiag ¥ 
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CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS | 


Chartered Banks ’ P.O. and 
: ————- ——| Gov. Sav- 
Paid Up : ings Bank 
Capital ve Assets Liabilities(b) Deposits Demon ae A 
Dollars Dollars Dollars |-_ Dollars Dollars 
pecres 2. 3 | 21,879,593 


De 


22,587,233 


ao He 0 09 28 OOS 


| 5,1 
ae ge 
45,500,000 | | 7, 29 | 74 B7Tl abe 168. | 3 
{145,500,000d! 7, 78d! 7,7 7,018,595, 921d) 
m2) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. ( 


Pigures are as of March 31, (d) Figures are as of June 30. 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Pen- 

Interest|Oid Age sions, 

on Pen- 

Pubiic sions 
Debt 


: Total, War and} Goy’t Gran: 
Nat’l War, Post |Ordin’ry|Capitai | Special 

Defense} Milit’ry| Office | Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd- 

«& Civil ture iture iture 


$1.000 i dl $1.000 | $1 a 1,000 


3 y y 
3 2 57,730 4,508 |4,020,308 5,136,2294 
‘ 35,9921 3 65,988 | 1,233,952! 13,205 11,345,017 i 2,632,1274 © 
ote—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also 
1 Government air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income, The total 
fudes other unenumerated items. ‘ 
ides pensions to blind persons. 2 
Sept..1, 1939, nearly all National Defense expenditure, including administration, has been ~~ 
d under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures, a oS ae 
ded in grand total. 
amily allowances ($245,225,000) included in the grand total. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


‘ 


Per Year Pera 
Capita Ending «Capita 
Taxation||March 31 Assets Net Debt axation — 
Dollars Doll Dollars 
458,588.937|. 3,083.952. OO 1 I04S 2. oss 82.84 
438,570,044) 3, i § = CaP eee 
558,051.279| 3,152,55$ Re |e 
Hs 757,468,959 i. 
= 1-370,236,588! 
...12,603,602,263 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA 
. Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 


, 
, 


4,045,221.161 


Retail _ Con- Commercial 
Trade struction Service 


: Manu- Wholesale 
facturing Trade 


Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No. |bilities| No. |bilities} No. |bilities}| No. 
$1,000 
1,454 


93|. 
7|387| | 96 

é; 42) 242/33 

1945... 511 HAG) 26 


$46 
Island. 


|. pS) oe Rage sy 
21; 231 g| 216) 1301 


ne reported. : : 
The Active Force is organized on the basis Officers and men are Pert ane 
of an establishment of 25,000 all ranks, but not borne Cees Prcogpe a eis ba 

ore Sap ee Puke Bas ard aif oi eee pares provide for men who were on — 
i Saiveat ees Se: : The Active Active Service in the Army pees the ore : 
Borges is availble for General Service. ond World War or men who were no’ F 


3 es es 
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CANADIAN BAILWAY STATISTICS aes il : 
: Track- - Gross. | Operatin} ¢ 
Ae Year (Cal.) age Investment |Passengers Freight Earnings Expense 
Numbers Short Tons Dollars Dollars 
3 07 ey 9241 32,038,709 2,220,374 | 355,103,271 300.658 i 
3,094,704,775 | 20,911.196 | 76,175,305 | 336,833.400 705, 6 
3'095,939,283 | 20,482,296 84,631,122 | 367,179,095 Poe 3,2, 
3'159,573,547 | 21,969,871 | 97-947,541 | 429,142,659 385,287, 
3,167,220,888 | 29,779,241 116,808,091 | 538,291,947 oa 
3/227 547.090 | 47,596,602 | 134,674,537 663,610,570 ee os 
$,242/589,933 57,175,840 153,314,264 | 778,914 ee a 
3.299, 272.994 | 60,335,950 | 155,326,332 796,636,786 | 63 ye 
. 3,322,741,172 | 53,407,845 | 147,348,566 | 774,971,360 | 631, 
"pag S| 
1 
3 sey U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS ¢ 
? Exports to U. S. impor 
ee Canadian Foreign Total , U.S. 
3 2 12,208,624 372,220,767 490,504,978 
Seo a6T' 180 8,296,737 278,757,926 424,730,567 
380.392/047 9,361,551 389,753,598 496,898,466 | 
442,984,157 8,959,511 451,943,668 44,231, ) 
599,713,463 9,976,894 609,690,357 1,004,498, 152 
885,523,203 11,097,787 896,620,990 1,304,679, 665 if 
1,149,332,444 17,422,352 1,166,654,796 1,423,672,486 3 
944 1,301,322,402 33,232,044 1,334, 554,446 1,447,225,915 if 
LOA ee tM TS et sal, aed Mere 1,196,976,726 30,462,437 1,227,439, 163 1,202,417,634 
TENG eee ee aa 887,940,676 20,636,491 908,577,167 1,405,296,699 2 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1920-46 - 
(Merthandise only) t 
Imports Exports 4 
ad Canadian Foreign 
neo ; Dutiable ' Free Total Produce Produce Total j 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 1% 
he Sah Re ae ar 436,327,558 372,568,767| 808,896,325| 997,366,918 14,754,862|1,012,121,% 
MASE ce i eldele ee a bie 379,095,355] 298,355,999| 677,451,354) 837,583,917 11,100,216} 848,684, 
Ue Gy a Spe 427,470,633] 323,584,901| 751,055,534|* 924,926,104 10,995,609| 935,921, 
GAD a ae lc sls » 582,934,898) 499,015,821|1,081,950,719/1,178,954,420 14,263,172 1,193,217,£ 
EE ruse «wis ole 732,791,033] 716,000,617)1,448,791,650)|1,621,003,175 19,451,366|1,640,454,. if 
OE eS ae 715,018,745| 929,223,188/1,644,241 ,933|2,363,773,296 21,692,750/2,385,466, it 
EIS 5 see SOO aaa 836,548,673) 898,528,217|1,735,076,890|2,971,475,277 29,877,002|3,001,352, 
Rae She bis bbs» « 884,751,584) 874,146,613)1,758,898,197|3,439, 953,165 43,145,447|3,483 098,64 
ERICA 6 Oe en 798,795,201 786,979-94111,585.775,142 3,218,330,353 49,093,935 3,267,424,2 
1 Shed i 1,078,943,972) 848,335,430|1,927,279,402/2,312,215,301 26,950,546|2,339,165,& 


Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce only) 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 


Dollars | Dollars Dollars . Dollars + 
147,291,551}1942...... 161,112,706 ||} 1937...... 402,062,094/1942...... 741,716,6) 
119,292,430/1943...... 134,965,117 ||}1938...... 339,688,685/1943...... 1,032,646,9 
114,007,409)1944...... 110,598,584 ||1939...... 328,099,242/1944...... 1,235,030,2 
161,216,352)1945....., 140,517,448 ees a I 508,095,949/1945...... 963,23 Ast 
219,418,95711946...... 201,433,220 '11941....., 658,228,35411946.......| 597,506 i 


oie Service if they meet the require- 
ments. 

The Reserve Force provides the basis for 
the organization of a field force in the 
event of emergency with an establishment 
provision of, approximately, 180,000 all 
ranks employed on a part-time basis and 
Subject to annual military training. 

The Supplementary Reserve, consists of an 
organized and an unorganized element. Its 
a personnel are not obligated to undertake 


war in September, 1939 the Royal Canadian A 
Force (formed as Canadian Air Force, 1920; granti 
title Royal in 1923, and re-organized as G 
manent Force, April 1, 1924) had a total strengi 
of 4,606 officers and airmen in the Regular ; 
Auxiliary Forces. During the war two new con} 
ponents, a Special Reserve and a Women’s Divi 
sion, were formed and the combined strengt 
the RCAF rose to a maximum of over 215,0 
whom approximately 62,000 were serving overs ee 
Air Cadet Squadrons, University Air Squadro 


- (b) 


annual training unless otherwise ordered 
by ‘the Governor-in-Council. 


and an Air Defense Corps were also organized 


assist in training and defense. 


(d) ‘The Canadian Officers Training Corps is} At home the RCAF administered the Britib 
_ Qesponsible for training officer candidates | Commonwealth. Air Training Plan under 3 
during peace and war, the personnel of | more than 131,000 aircrew personnel were traini 

+ which are subject to the same obligations | in the Dominion between April 29, 1940, and M ar? 
in respect of military service as those ap-| 31, 1945, Operational units based on the Atlanta 
plying to other ‘parts of the army. and the Pacific Coasts, in Newfoundland, Labrad ol 

(e) The Cadet Services of Canada consist of| Alaska and the Aleutians took part in air defen 
commissioned officers of the Canadian | and anti-submarine operations under the directié! 
Army, serving on a basis comparable to| of Hastern and Western Air Commands. No! t 
officers of the Reserve Force, who are pro-| West Air Gommand (formed in June, 1944) | cot 
vided for the purpose of administering and | trolled the chain of airfields and aircraft contt 
training the authorized Cadet Corps of the] facilities known as the North-West Staging RouliJ 
Peis Canadian Army Cadets across rormciaey RCAF squadrons participated || 

: operations overseas—o' -Wel 

(f) The Reserve Militia provides for units for y pete ea ; 


Europe, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, the Indie! 
Ocean and Burma, In addition to an RCAF Grow 
in Bomber Command there were units in the 2 
Tactical Air Force, Fighter, Coastal and Transpow 
Commands, the Desert Air Force, and South- 
Asia Command. Personnel of the RCAF also sel 


home security duties, which could not be 
performed by the Reserve Force. 
Additional to, but not an integral part of the 
Canadian Army are: 
a) Officially authorized Cadet Corps, 
b) Officially authorized Rifle Associations and 


Clubs, 


in large numbers with units 


of the Royal y t 


(c) pore oe centers/as authorized from Maine TSTene ot ‘hostilities the Force has t eq 
me to. time, ‘rapi i ae 
(a Royal Militery College. rapidly demobilized. The last operational 


total enlistments in the Canadian Army in 


__ The 
Mees War II of 1939-45 to August, 1945, numbered 
788,042. ; 


Royal Canadian Air Force—At the outbreak of 


‘ 


overseas were disbanded in June, 1946, and the lal 


members of the Women’s Division were 
at the end of that year. 


and other ranks, of whom 173 were still ov 


On Lec, 31, 1946, t 
total strength of the R.C.A.F. was 12,846 off 


addition there were 5,981 civilian employees in 
mada-and 16 at Overseas Headquarters.” 
toe peacetime Royal Canadian Air Force will 
organized in three components, Regular, Auxil- 
ry and Reserve. The -Regular Force will have 
H authorized strength of 16,100 officers and men, 
fut it is not proposed, at present, to recruit this 
force to its maximum authorized establishment. 
whe total appointments and enlistments in ‘the 
LO al Canadian Air Force (including the Women’s 
ye a in World War II. 
ave ervice—The Royal Canadian Navy was 
stablished in 1910. In the past it has comprised 
ne Royal Canadian Navy (permanent force), the 
oyai Canadian Naval Reserve and the Royal 
nadian Naval Volunteer Reserve. The Royal 
anadian Navy (Reserve) has now replaced the 
eparate Reserve forces. 
in 1939 the Canadian Navy was composed of 13 
hips and some 1,800 personnel. During World 
yar It the Service was greatly expanded, reaching 


ssels, and over 95,000 personnel (including 6,000 
eae of the Women’s Royal Canadian Naval 
Permanent Dockyards and Naval Depots are lo- 
ted at Halifax and Esquimalt. Training schools 
mre also provided on both Coasts. The Reserves 

iil serve in Naval Divisions at the principal 
mires of population. 


pturn of peace the new fleet is many times more 
werful than any peacetime Navy Canada has 
viously possessed. The largest unit of the new 
pree is the light fleet aircraft carrier ‘‘Warrior’’ 
18,000 tons. Two 8,000 ton cruisers, seven large 
Tibal class destroyers and four lighter destroyers 
€ up the balance of the fleet. Inclusion of 
r ships in the Royal Canadian Navy has pro- 
Sea-going training for which it was pre- 
y necessary to send Canadians to the Royal 
@vy. To man these ships of the Royal Canadian 
wy the personnel has*been authorized at 10,000. 
fhe Royal Canadian Naval Reserve will be built 
Db at 18,000. Divisions of the Reserve are estab- 
in 20 centers across Ganada. University 
Wal. Training Divisions are now established in 
9 universities in Canada providing a program of 
years’ duration designed to produce officers 
the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal Cana- 
an Naval Reserve. The Royal Canadian Sea 
adets consist of 91 authorized Corps across 
A ada, sponsored by the Navy League of Canada 
fi trained and supervised by the Naval Service. 
ihe authorized strength is 10,000 cadets between 
he ages of 14 and 18 years. 
fhe Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a con- 
bulary maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
. It was organized (1873) and known as the 
h West Mounted Police. Its name was changed 
to Royal North West Mounted Police and 
to Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It is 
onsible throughout Canada for the enforce- 
mt of laws against smuggling by land, sea and 
it enforces provisions of the Excise Act, the 
n Act, the Ticket-of-Leave Act and the 
‘atory Birds Convention Act; is responsible 
yr the suppression of the traffic in narcotic drugs; 
sists the Mines, Resources and Fisheries and 
umerous other Dominion Departments in execut- 
the provisions of their respective Acts and in 
e cases in administrative duties. It is Tespon- 
for the protection of government buildings 
dockyards and is the sole police force in Yukon 
ferritory and the Northwest Territories. From a 
btal of 300 in 1873, the Force grew to over 4,700 
y 1944 and in 1946 had a strength of approxi- 
bately*3,000. Its means of transport consist of 143 
5, 837 motor-vehicles, four airplanes, 280 
dogs, and 17 trained police dogs (for track- 
It is reforming its Marine Section which 
e the War consisted of about 30 vessels of 
aratively small size and now consists of 170 
Ts and men and 21 vessels of various sizes. 
‘small Aviation Section, with a personnel of 12 
so being established. Parliament authorized 
a ‘Reserve’ which now numbers over 500 


term of engagement is five years for re- 
“with re-enlistment for a period not ex- 


pportunity a : a 
ances, ranging from 
to mothers who must use them exclusively 
care and education of their children. The 
ances cease when a child,reaches 16. 
national system of unemployment insurance 
tablished in 1940 with employers and em- 
¢ contributing equal amounts and_ the 
nion government adding one-fiith of the total. 
yers’ and employees’ contributions up to 
r 
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peak of 370 ships and 550 patrol and auxiliary | 


ile a great reduction has been made with the | 
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Deo. 31, 1946, amounted to $336,389,719 and the 
es a Be ueeer ho Jan. 3 yada, 

Dec. 31, 1946, benefits totaling $70,151,8 4 
Paid out to 702,308 persons. wis Boots 

Old age pensions were established in 1927. The 
maximum is $360 a year since the amendment 
passed in 1947. Under the provisions of an amend- 
ment in 1947, higher pensions are paid to blind 
persons over 40 years old, the amounts varying 
in the different provinces. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1943), 313,000. 


_ Newfoundland, the oldest English colony, is an 
island in the Atlantic Ocean at the eastern end of 
British America, separated from Canada by the 
Straits of Belle Isle, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Cabot Strait. 


It was discovered by John Cabot (June 24, 1497), 
and formally occupied (Aug., 1583) by Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. The colony was acknowledged to be 
British by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). “The 
French also had a station on the island and for 
many years there were frequent disputes with the 
British over fishing rights. 

The coast is rugged, especially on the southwest, 
where the coast range reaches an elevation of 
nearly 2,000 feet. 


The total value of all crops harvested in 1946 
Was $9,000,000 (estimated). Livestock, including 
14,800 horses, 22,900 cattle, 86,000 sheep, 10,500 
swine, 11,700 goats and 346,000 poultry were worth 


| $7,000,000. 


Fisheries are the leading industry. Fishery ex- 
ports (year ending March 31, 1947) were valued 
at $31,700,000. Other important industries are 
the production of newsprint, iron ore, lead, zine 
and copper concentrates and fluorspar. A prom- 
ising discovery of asbestos has been made at Bay 
St. George, where coal also is found. 

Newfoundland’s external trade is mainly with 
the United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, chiefly distributed (year ending March $31, 
1947) as follows: 

Imports from Exports to 


United States ..........4. $25,800,832 $14,611,561 
Canada, oy... 25 sodbe ea 43,078,154 9,155,282 
United Kingdom ..... 4,198,400 11,659,503 


Although Newfoundland had enjoyed the status 
of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord.Amulree (ap- 
pointed Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
financial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
until it again -became’ self-supporting. The action 
was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about $90,- 
000,000. The Royal Commission’s recommendations 
were approved by the Newfoundland Parliament 
(Dec. 2, 1933). 

The British House of Commons later put into 
effect the financial provision of the Commission’s 
Teport and agreed to meet Newfoundland’s budget 
deficits. Holders of Newfoundland bonds (other 
than about £3,500,000 of pre-war loans) were 
offered the right to exchange for new 3% 10-30 
year Sterling stock guaranteed, both as to principal 
and interest, by the United Kingdom. 


The Parliament was suspended during the emer- 
gency and full legislative and executive power was 
vested in the Governor, acting on the advice of 
a Commission of six. appointed by the United 
Einggeet The Commission took office February 
16, 1934. 

Elections to a national convention were held 
(1946) which convention will make recommenda- 


‘tions to His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 


as to the possible form of future government to be 
submitted to the people at a national referendum. 
The merhbers of the Commission of Government 
are: 
Governor and Chairman—His Excellency Sir 
Gordon Macdonald, K.C.M.G. 
Commissioners: 
Justice and Defense—Hon. A. 
Natural Resources—Hon. W. H. 


O.B.E. 
Public Lhe He pete me 5 . Neill. 
Finance—Hon. R. L. M. James. 
Public Health and Welfare—Hon. H. W. Quinton. 
Home Affairs and Education—Hon. H. L. Pottle. 
Secretary—W. J. Carew, C.P.E. 
There were 617 Post Offices in Newfoundland 
(1946) of which 171 were telegraph, vend 08 67 


J. Walsh, KC, 
Flinn, C.M.G., 


landline offices, 95 wireless offices and 9 com- 
bined landline and wireless offices. Telegraph line 
open (1945) was 3,254 miles and 1,305 miles of 
telephone line. ‘ ie 

Revenues (1946-47) were $37,257,000, expendi- 
tures $37,147,000. The monetary unit is the New- 
foundland dollar, with a value equal to the 


q 
* 


FRETS EY 


‘Spain. Trade is heaviest, 
with th es, 


\ 
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American dollar. The exchange rate with Great 


Britain (1946-47) averaged $4.01 to $4.04 to the £. | 


Labrador—Capital, Battle Harbour. A depend- 
ency of Newfoundland, Labrador forms the most 
easterly point of the North American Continent 
and extends from Blane Sablon at the southwest 
entrance of the Straits of Bell Isle to Cape Chid- 
ley at the eastern entrance of Hudson’s Strait. A 
decision of the Privy Council confirmed (1927) New- 
foundland’s ownership to Labrador and the area 
now under the jurisdiction of Newfoundland is ap- 
proximately 110,000 sq. miles. The population is 

,228. 

At the headquarters of the Grand River an 
investigation is being carried out on an area 
geologically of the same age as part of the Lake 
Superior iron ore and where the geological forma- 
tions are structurally similar to those of Lake 
Superior. At least 24 deposits of high-grade iron 
ere are known in the area and preliminary esti- 
mates, which may be considered conservative, in- 
dicate a minimum of a million and one-half tons of 
iron ore per vertical foot to date. Depth has not 
been proved but structurally it may be assumed to 
be reasonably great. 

The prevailing formation on the coast is 
granite, gneiss or mica slate; above which, in 
some places, are beds of old red sandstone and 
a stratum of secondary limestone. The secondary 
rocks disappear towards the interior. The heavily 
wooded region is situated at and near Hamilton 
Inlet—All this part of the country is covered with 
an excellent growth of timber. Labrador is noted 
for its fisheries. The waters near the coast are 
the resort of countless schools of cod. This fishery 
employs about. 4,000 men and 230 vessels from 
Newfoundland. Labrador also possesses valuable 
herring trout and salmon fisheries. 


One of the grandest spectacles in the world is 
provided by the Grand Falls on the Hamilton River, 
@ recent power survey of which indicates that the 
minimum hydro-electric energy available is 1,250,- 
000 horsepower. The. Hamilton River above the 
Grand Falls, within a distance of five miles, drops 
200 feet in a series of rapids and then, with a 
roar, audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge 
of 302 feet into Bowdoin Canyon. 


British West Indies and 


Other Possessions 
JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,450 sauare miles and population (estimated. 
1943) 1,237,603, (about 15,000 whites). Attached to 


_ Jamaica for administrative purposes are the Turks 


and Caicos Islands (population, 5,300; area, 226 
Square miles), and Cayman Island (population. 
6,182; area, 104 square miles). The capital is 
Kingston. The Governor is Sir John Huggins 
{appointed July 6, 1943): 


The climate, ranging from 80 to 84 on the coast 


_to 40 degrees in the mountains has attractions for 


winter tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75 per cent of 
the peace-time tourists are American. The island 
figures largely in the history of the Buccaneers of 
the West Indies before’ and during the time of Sir 
Henry Morgan, once its Governor. The old haunt of 
the pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance of the 
harbor, was destroyed and sunk ' (1692) under the 
sea by an earthquake. 


The principal products are sugar-cane, logwood. 
coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, 
pimento, orange and cigars. 

A site on Portland Bight was leased (1940) to the 
United States for a naval base. 

Barbados is the most eastern of the, Windward 
Islands, in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles: 
the population (estimated, 1945) was 203,528. 
Bridgetown is the capital. 


Of the total 106,470 acres, 68,000 are tilled, pro- 


-ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 


lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles and 
a population (estimated, 1945) 546,088, is the most 
southerly of the West Indies. It lies off the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago, the 
population and area of which are 25,358 and 116 
Square miles respectively. The capital is Port au 
both import and export, 
€ United States. Of 1,192,844 acres on the 
island of Trinidad, 348,850 are cultivated. Products 
are mostly asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. 

€ great asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the 


i 


Aon ine at Se Sah tila BO 


‘Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 55 


-export. Bermuda cedar trees were once of 


Ce eS eae ee 


island is immensely valuable and seems & 
haustible. : ; 
Sites on the island were leased to the Un 
States (1940) for a naval base. \ 
The Governor is Captain Sir Bede Cuige 
(appointed March 24, 1942). { 


The Bahama Islands number 20, part of thel 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic an, Off 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of N) 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractit}®: 
winter resort for Americans, The area is 4,4 
square miles; the population (estimated, 19: 
is 68,846. Nassau is the capital. 


A site on the island of Mayaguana was leas 
(1940) to the United States for use as a naval bas 
Sponges and sisal are the chief sources 
revenue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trai 
with the United States is three times as heavy’ 
with any other country. 


The Governor General is Sir William L. Murph 


The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side + 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. Thy 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, Dominica, § 
Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its own loom 
Government. The total area is 821 square mili 
(Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 2) 
Dominica, 305). The population is 265,715; (Gres 
ada) (1940) 90,085; St. Vincent (1931) 47,961; & 
Lucia (1942) 73,770; Dominica (1943) 53,899. § 
George’s on Grenada Island is the capital. 


The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copy! 
sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassawi 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. The co 
grown on Sea Island is considered the best in t] 
world. St. Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. 


Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands and s 
has been governed as a separate colony. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situa’ 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Le: 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antigua 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts! 
Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrere, and ti 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 squage 
miles, population (estimated 1944) is 100,497. 


The principal products are sugar and molass 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, & 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruiti} 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanu, 
(Nevis), tobacco and Berea bs Islands), ar 


salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts , 


A site near Partain Harbor, Antigua, was 1 
to the United States (1940) for use a. @ naval oe 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is a groyp of 360 small islands of co 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantii 


miles east of North Carolina. It was settle 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir Geors 
Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but we 
peeckes © Hee lslange ae area is 19 squaz 
S} e€ population 4 ‘ miki 
the capital.” % f SUG ee et 


A perennial garden, with a dozen winter hote 
and famous beaches, Bermuda i # 
resort for Americans. peelenie snr | 


The soil is prolific, large quantities of onion® 
potatoes and green vegetables being grown fe 
importance in shipbuilding. Fish ar ott y 
around the coasts. . are, plea 


Bermuda is a colony with representative govern 
ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. rH 
assembly of 36 members is elected, there b 
about 2,913 electors (freeholders). There is al:l 
an Executive Council oi seven members and 
Legislative Council of nine members, both counciue 
appointed by the Crown. The governor is Admirs 
Sir Ralph Leatham (appointed 1946). 


The right to vote in parliamentary el ant 
the right to hold public office west pe ti 
women (1944) by the Legislative Council. ’ 


There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in 


heritance. The currenc v 
eens Y, weights and measures + 


Once autoless, the island now permi u 
of cars. The law (enacted 1948) Demet ’ 
operation of 10-horsepower private cars and 
with e cree eat of 15 Rae an hour in the eitil 
j n the country areas. imp tio 
of second hand ‘cars is Fenblddecenn a 

British Honduras is situated in C \ 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Viena ena 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany. lo 


chicle, and cedar, m to 
United States » Much ot which comes 


Its area is 8,867 square miles, and populst 


(estimated, 1945) was 63,390, Belize is 


~ 


oye 


Countries Afghanistan; Albania; Andorra; Arabia; Saudi-Arabia 505 
- OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


* ; then in charge of the Ttalian forces there I 
Afghanistan claimed Albania an independent country anda 
Kabul—Area, 250,000 square miles Provisional government was set up. Albania had 

(estimated, 1946) 12,000,000. ee ae assured under a treaty with Italy 
stan occupies a mountainous country in| The country 

c . ry was proclai = 

iween 61 pend 75° east longitude and 29°} public, which continued erty tan ahene anboee 

g 20" aoate ce Ys its extreme breadth | stituent assembly amended the constitution to 

ee. ees Kaige to the hes ses absnee ane government into a monarchy and (Sept. 

P east it is 600 miles, It is bounded on the | jy Pegumed Ahmed Zogu, a Moslem, who 

Mere Wom onthe east ond cock be had been President (since Sept. 39, 1925) King of 


3. c the Albanians under the title of Z 
bf the Dominions of India and Pakistan, and A treaty (of Tirana) b a Italy 
a an : etwi ; 
west by Iran. The elevation is generally over | a compact of mutual SupDONE chal anne ee 


ft. There are three great river basins, the | signed (Nov. 27, 1926). It dist 
and the Kabu!' in the northeast, and the | pecially Yugoslavia. 3 diplomatin oe bee 
nd, which runs southwest through the mid- | the two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
} ne panne Kabul are the Hindo-Kush Phases 4 wah ee League of Nations. | 4 
e , = ive 20-y i 
ainis, 15,000 and 16,000 tt, igh and Teaching ee on alliance with Italy was signed 
4 or Miles to e east. Trade to Italy seized Albania (April 7, 
mflows through the famous Khyber Pass from The first free election in the ey was held 
Peshawar. * (Dec. 2, 1945) and Enver Hoxha was elected — 
eg fear vid etree ap Constituent Assembly proclaimed the 
. a country a i 
all Mohammedans. The Durani have been > apuniio, Janae eee 
ominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, A 
ines, being cultivators and traders, Along ndorra 
entier- are warlike and independent tribes of : 
ms. The languages spoken are Pushtu and eae Rp me 191 square miles—Pop- 
Mm. The predominant religion is Islam. ation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. 
5 almost exclusively an agricultural country, Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
ping with the aid of irrigation sizeable quan-/| under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
of fruits, cereals and vegetables. The fat-/| Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
Sheep is native to the country, furnishing | sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
fghans their chief meat diet while the fat | tution as a republic by Napoleon 1806). It pays an 
immense tail is a substitute for butter. The |} annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
oi lay madder, and the asafoetida plant | pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
2 ool and skins are the main articles of | General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 
together with fruits, nuts and ghi. The} appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
are cotton, textiles, metals and hardware, | French government. , 
r goods, tea and sugar. Copper, lead and iron The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chiefly 
und in the country. Roman Catholics. Sheep raising is the principal 
re are no railroads in the country. Mer- | industry. 
ise is transported on camel or pony back Universal suffrage was abolished (1941) and 
the seven important trade routes. The / election through the heads of families restored. 
miners’ is Raval Crtanined as), ; 
: y abul (establishe - 
: Bet isa casei gape muereny oe The Arab League 
ws and customs those of Islam. Legislative The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
vested in a Parliament consisting of the | in Cairo (March 22, 1945). The League consists of 
Senate of 45 members appointed for life by | Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, the 
ng; and a National Assembly of 109 elected | Lebanon and Yemen, Provision was made for ad- 
ws. The reigning King is Mohammed Zahir | mission of Palestine conditional upon her achieve- 
born 1914). He married (Nov. 7, 1931) his} ment of independence. 
ees. Sauuiitet ai —— wore eee 
and ascende e one (Nov. 8, on * 
gsination of his father, Mohamthed Nadir Arabia 
n adir proclaimed a new consti on 
oder act wingery and forced labor are | Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Popula- 
+ primary education is compulsory and a| tion, estimated, 10,000,000. | 


tate is created. All Afghan men over; fhe Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south- 

vote. west corner of Asia which is bounded on the north 

y service is compulsory between the ages by Iraq and Transjordan and enclosed on the ~ 
E other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 

jonetary unit is the silver afghani. west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 


Sones 


Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one- 
Albania half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex- 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
Tee aera arene mad | Tite rine acon oe 
10,629 re e political, economic and social life o: L 
fio (census, 1930) 1,003,124. varies from the unplanned roving of nomadic 


Bedouins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
is a mountainous country, bounded by| interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the more 
2 on.the north and east, Greece on the | highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina and 
| south, and the Adriatic Sea on the west.| Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of the 
n exclusively agriculture and stock raising | Bedouin is gradually giving way to the communal 
|'There are important forest resources and | organization of states and principalities. 
mineral wealth, both undeveloped, because 
f transport facilities. Chief products of the SAUDI-ARABIA : 

(Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya) 


“y are psa alae nc 4 Oe aides, by 
; i ucts, fish, olive oil, ; : 2 
E: Be biccie” The principal peacetime im-| The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the 
cotton and cotton textiles, sugar, coffee, | former Sultanate of Nejd_ and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and petroleum. A one-year plan was inau-| and its dependencies. The total area is 350,000 
(1947) to develop farming, ain peaed ltatye cee nna the estimated population (1946) is 
and to mo - | 6,000,000. 
SES OS ROWSE Boe Tre The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of 


Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along the \ 

Red Sea. Its area is about 150/000 square miles; © 

its population (estimated), 1,500,000. The Nej 
education is no now includes about 170,000 square miles of the in- 

nd free under the constitution. terior and an estimated population of Sirs 

r the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the} almost entirely nomad. The dependencies include — 

d Tosks in the south. Tosk men wear El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jaufl and the 

oidered jackets and wide sashes Over greater part of Asir. “ 


di-Arabia is Abdul-Aziz Ibn 
ee ag. 5 op ipeaeaetene Aliti.tatenan Al-Faisal Al Saud (born in 1880). 


There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 120,- 


Riyadh (population, 60,000). 
ath Christians he permitted to stay in Mecca 
and foreign diplomats credited to Saudi-Arabia 


t. but aoe 3, 1917) Gen, Ferrero, | live in the port city of Jedde. i 


' against the Hejaz (1925). 


ey a we ” i” ee i ae 


Ep 


The importance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 


Session of the holy cities of beers Sosa fh where 


the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mteierteh) who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a Teat mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 


‘is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 


As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the pil- 
grimage annually, Medina is 820 miles from 
Damascus, and is the terminus of the Hejaz 
Tailroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles farther 
south, and is 55 miles from Jedda, the chief 
port on the Red Sea. 

The United States completed at Dhahran on the 
Persian Gulf coast (1946) an airfield. which will 
remain an American airport for three years when 
it, will revert to Saudi-Arabia, but will be operated 
by American civilian personnel. The field is ca- 
pable of handling the largest aircraft known, in- 


: “cluding those on drawing boards. 


The Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of 
World War I.. Husein Ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of 
Mecca, cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and 
proclaimed himself King of the Hejaz (1916) join- 
ing the Allies in the war. ‘The Hejaz was repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference by Emir Feisal. 
son of Husein, who became King of Iraq. The 
King’s second son, Emir Abdula, became ruler of 
athe Transjordan when the Arab state was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate. ; , 

King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliph of 
Islam (March, 1924). This did not suit Abdul 
Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and 
war-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme Moslem 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by force 
Of arms over the Arabian desert. He marched 
Husein abdicated, his 
Son King Ali was driven out and Mecca was cap- 
tured. Abdul Aziz was proclaimed King of the 


_ -Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926). 


Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area about 
30,000 sq. mi., population about 750,000) had ac- 
cepted the suzerainty of Ibn Saud (1926) and was 
formally taken over (1933) after an jabortive up- 
Tising. The Imam of Yemen lying to the South 
Moved, troops into Asir and called down on him- 
self the wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Emir 
Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped with 
tanks and modern weapons. After a month’s war 
the Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions (May 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the Emir 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independence 
for the Yemen. . 

" Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists of a small 
Peewee army maintained by levies. 

he products are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, 
hides, wool, and Arab’ clocks, besides. camels, 
horses, donkeys and sheep. Some hides, wool and 
gum are exported... 

The petroleum resources of the country are be- 
ing developed by the Standard Oil Company of 
California, which has a concession covering the 
entire kingdom. 

Ibn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the sec- 
ond, Emir Feisal, being Viceroy of Mecca. 

‘The religious law of Islam is the common law 
of the land. 

The English gold sovereign is the basis of cur- 


YEMEN 


The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient Kingdom, 
is in the southwest part of the peninsula between 
Asir and the British protectorate, Aden. Its area is 
estimated at 75,000 square miles and population at 
3,500,000. The capital is Sana, a walled city with 
eight gates. The chief port is Hodeida. On the 
Plateau of El Jebel, the most fertile part of 
Arabia, coffee and grain are grown. Hides, charcoal 
and coffee are exported. The Maria Theresa dollar 
is the common medium of exchange. The ruler of 
Yemen is Zaidi Imam Yahya b. Muhammad b. 
Hamid ed Din (born 1869). 

The United States formally established relations 
with Yemen (May 11, 1947). The Kingdom was 
admitted to the United Nations (Sept. 30, 1947). 


KUWAIT 


The Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
Square miles, and population estimated at 100,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is an important port 
on the Persian Gulf. Horses, wool, dates and pearls 
are exported. 

Trade is almost: wholly with India, Iraq, Iran 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru- 
pees annually. ' 

The ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmed al Jabir al-Subah 


(born 1885). 
MUSCAT AND OMAN 
The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 


“rency. 


_ southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 


coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the 
Arabian Sea, It has an estimated area of 82,000 
Square miles and a population estimated at 500,000, 


"chiefly Arabs except for the towns of Muscat and 
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Oman. The chief exports are dates, pomeg:z 
limes and dried fish. ; ; 

Food supplies and ‘textiles are impor 
is mostly with India. The Maria Theress 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchang 
cat is the only seaport. al 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiy, 
bin Taimur, (born Aug. 13, 1910). a 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian C@ 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 2500 
miles and a Mohammedan: population of 3 
Pearl fishing is the .chief industry, the « R% 
value being taken each year exceeding $5,). 
The petroleum resources are being developa 
American companies participating in the? 
tions. : ; 

Bahrain is an independent Arab’ Stateqae 
British protection. \The capital and comme 
center is Manamah, The ruler is H. H, : 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895 5j% 


Argentina 
(REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) ~— : 


Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,769 + 
miles—Population (census, 1947) 16,107,936 


Argentina extends from Bolivia- 2,300 name 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Ande=m! 
South Atlantic, occupying the-greater y 
southern South America. Its greatest bre} 
about 930 miles. It is bounded ‘by Bolivia 
north, Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Ul 
and the South Atlantic Ocean on the 62 
Chile on the west. ; 

There are five great river systems in Arg’ 
the River Plata, Central, Cordillera, Pama 
Patagonia Systems. The Plata System is | 
only to the Amazon system, largest in the wae 

The mountains of the Republic are group 
four isolated and perfectly defined systenm 
Andean, Central, Misiones and Southern. | 
cagua is the highest peak (altitude 22, a 
The southern part of the Andes is a beauti 
district. There are glaciers, trout and 
streams and skiing. [ 

East of the Andes are. great plains, 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the: 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to whe 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the 
of Patagonia. 2 

The climate in the center and most | 
Settled part is temperate, with slight varifi 
The northern tip of the republic is witl 
tropics.and therefore hot, and the southe 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heavi 
northeast and slightest in central west andj 

Wheat, maize, linseed, and oats are the a 


* 
as 


crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and 
tries are making great progress. A 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, 
goats and pigs form the chief wealth a 
ranches. Packing houses have been establis 
a large scale and meat refrigeration has i 
the country’s chief industry. Flour milling# 
second. The largest refrigerating plant j 
world is in Buenos Aires. § 
~The mountains of Argentina contain depo 
silver, copper and gold. Petroleum is exploi 
the government and by private compani y 
wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stam 
among the country’s producers. : 
Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agriew 
implements and machinery, glassware and cra’ 
are the principal imports. Civil aviation ht 
veloped rapidly. . 
A five-year plan for economic and social de 
ment was inaugurated (1947) to include dew 
ment of domestic industries, transportation, | 
works and natural resources. Other aspe s id! 
reorganization of the import tariff and custorb 
ministration, education, labor legislation, 
insurance, immigration and Government 
ganization. The cost of the plan was estimak 
6,663,000,000 pesos (approximately $1,665,00 
Goals for 1951 include a 43 per cent increasé& 
the 1943 levels in the value of goods proce: 
expansion of 52 per cent in-wages paid, an in& 
58 - 


are 157 parks and plazas. In Jan x 
and March the heat in Buenos pine 
A 


ah 


_months—the ideal time for tourists— 
and Au 


, capital of the Argentine Territory of 
Fuego, and site of the Argentine penal 
| which political ‘‘outs’’ are exiled—is 
Imost on the 55th parallel and is the 
thimost location of organized government in 
1) ay has a population of 1,100. 
over 1516) by a party of Spanish ex- 
B headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 
d under Spanish domination until May 25, 
vyhen the provinces, in a» successful revolt, 
mshed an independent republic. The years 
{ter until 1852. were years of disturbance 
vil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
mder which, somewhat amended, the re- 
is 1b Ryn today, is modeled closely after 
the United States. There are 14 proy- 
with a high measure of home rule, electing 
Own Governors and Legislatures, and ten 
mries administered by Governors appointed by 
resident, also a Federal District, Buenos 
area (72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
Nd by the President and who is assisted by a 
‘ative council elected by the tax-paying 
tants. 
President who must be a Roman Catholic 
n Argentine by birth, normally is elected by 
pctors, appointed from the 14 provinces and 
pital, equal to double the combined number 
tors and Deputies, for a six-year term and 
ble for re-election. Congress, under the 
on, consists of a Senate of 30 members, 
by a special body of elettors for nine years, 
hird retiring each three years; and a House 
Duties, numbering 158, elected by a direct 
or four years, one half retiring every two 


President is Juan Domingo Peron (elected 
. 1946 and inaugurated June 4). He re- 
1,474,447 votes to 1,207,359 for his opponent; 
sectoral votes, the largest mumber ever re- 
by a presidential candidate, against 72 for 
ponent. In the Chamber of Deputies Peron 
D9 of the 158 seats and in the Senate 26 
seats. 

hg is compulsory and women have the right 
‘age in presidential and congressional elec- 


meeeation is largely European in origin, 
y from Spain and Italy. 
Roman Catholic religion is supported by the 
hiut. all creeds are tolerated. Primary edu- 
is free, secular, and compulsory, but the 
ntage of illiteracy is still high in some rural 
ts. There are national universities in 
(founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
. Rosario and Mendoza. The language is 


ice in the Army is compulsory from 20 
to 45. The men belong to the First Line 
for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
Guard for ten years and close their service 
five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
mn case of war. There is a trained reserve of 
0 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 
erritorial reserve is 100,000 men. There are 
ed annually 50,000 conscripts for a year of 


mtina has a Navy of two battleships, one 
ft carrier, three cruisers, four coast defense 
nd 11 destroyers, three submarines, 14 patrol 
and minor craft. The personnel of the Navy 
woximately 11,500 men, including 5,000 con- 
s who must do two years’ service. 

paper peso has a nominal yalue of $.297. . 
nation’s entire banking system including 
> deposits, was put under government con- 

decree (April 24, 1946). 


Austria 
(OESTERREICH) 


Vienna—Area (1937) 32,369 square miles 
tion (census, 1939) 6,652,720. 


a of the present day was established as a 
lic at the close of World War II when the 
Control Council assumed supreme authority 
many and forced that country to disgorge 
territorial conquests obtained by fraud or 
this action Austria was restored to her 
of 1937, but it was a mere remnant of the 
ustrian Empire. To the west and north it 
tmany as a neighbor, to the north and east 
foslovakia, to the east Hungary, to the south 
slavia and Italy and to the west Byitzerland. 
he pre-World War I days of Emperor Francis 
oF the Hapsburg dynasty the Austro-Hun- 
mpire had an area of 261,259 square miles 
spulation of approximately 51,000,000. The 
narchy included Austria proper, with 
‘one of the brilliant political, commercial 
centers of the World; Hungary, Tran- 
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sylvania, Czechoslovakia, Polish Galicia, tt 
Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 


the Banat, territories which gave Austria access 
to the Adriatic and practically all of the Danube 
River. Since then Hungary has become an inde- 
Boon lost tar Augosas alsorbed’ by hos Saline 
t ia, absor other nation 
Fone by themselves. . “oe 
ustria in 1937 was made up of the followin 
Provinces with their areas in square milese 
Vienna, 107; Burgenland,’ 1,532; Lower Austria, 
7,452; Upper Austria, 4,626; Salzburg, 2,762; Styria, 
6,323; Carinthia, 3,680; Tyrol, 4,882; Vorarlberg, 
arate) total of ora ta square miles. \ 
ustria was proclaimed a republic (Noy. 12; 
1918). A new Constitution, superseding that of 
Oct. 1, 1920, and revised (Dec. 7, 1929) became a 
law (April 30, 1934) through an emergency decree 
of the cabinet and was approved at a session of the 
rump parliament from which 72 Social Democrats 
had been excluded. 

.Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss was murdered in 
his room in the Chancellerie, Vienna, by Otto 
Planetta, one of a group of 144 Nazis who forced 
their way in (July 25, 1934) apparently in ex- 
pectation of capturing the whole cabinet. They 
were dislodged and captured a few hours later. The 
murderer and one of the leaders were court- 
martialed and hanged (July 30). 

Chancellor Schuschnigg, who succeeded Dollfuss, 
consolidated his position ‘as dictator (1936). He 
proclaimed (April 1, 1936) the readoption of 
universal national military service, preliminary to 
recreating a conscript army forbidden by the, St. 
Germain treaty which limited the regular army to 
30,000. He forced out of the cabinet (May 14) 
Prince Ernest Ruediger von Starhemberg, the Vice 
Chancellor and head of the Heimwehr. 

He reached an agreement with Chancellor Hitler 
of Germany, whereby Germany recognized Aus- 
tria’s complete sovereignty, and Austria professed 
herself to be a German state. 

Following an ultimatum from Berlin Chancellor 
Schuschnigg resigned (March 11, 1938) and was 
succeeded by the Austrian Nazi leader, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart who immediately asked the Reich 
to send troops to help in preserving order, Some 
50,000 armed and mechanized forces crossed the 
border. Chancellor Hitler of Germany entered 
Austria the following day and proclaimed the 
unity of the country with Germany, Schuschnige 
was arrested. Austria was formally incorporated 
into the German Reich (March 13, 1938). President 
Wilhelm Miklas was forced out of office and 
et, appointed Seyss-Inquart Statthalter (gov- 
ernor). 

Austria continued as a part of Germany through- 
out World War II and was restored to its 1937 
boundaries when the Allied Control Commission 
began the occupation of Germany. 

The Allied Control Commission, composed of the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and France 
divided Austria into four zones. The control 
machinery provided that Vienna should be occu- 
pied by the forces of the four powers. An Allied 


Council, consisting of four military commissioners, 


rie established to govern the country as a 
whole. 

A Provisional Government was established 
(April 29, 1945) under the leadership of Dr. Karl 
Renner who restored the Republic under the Con- 
stitution of 1920. The new Government declared 
Austria a democratic Republic, composed of eight 
provinces and the city of Vienna. -Representatives 
of the provinces (Sept. 1945) approved the Renner 
Government and the Allied Council also accepted 
the Government (Oct. 20, 1945). 


Elections to the National Assembly, which has 


165 members, were held, (Noy. 1) ae the 
followin returns: ustrian eop. - 
Socialists, 76; Communists, 4, The Provisional 


Government of Dr, Renner resigned and Dr. Leo- 
pold Figl, leader of the People’s Party, was chosen 
Chancellor. (He also serves as Foreign Minister.) 
The new Government was recognized by the occu- 
pying powers and the National Assembly (Dec. 20, 
1945) elected Dr. Renner President of the Re- 
public, 

e Allied Council granted to Austria (June 28, 
1948) more nearly complete control over its destiny 
than it had possessed at any time since annexa~ 
tion by Germany. All zones of demarcation vere 
removed, permitting free movement throughout thi 
country of Austrian citizens and Austrian traffic. 
The country also was permitted to establish fron- 
tier and customs administrations. On 

The principal agricultural products are wheat, 
rye, barley, ae and potatoes. There is consider- 
able production of raw sugar, coal, iron, lead, zinc 
and copper ore, crude graphite and salt. A number 
of large industrial concerns were nationalized by 
the Austrian Parliament (July 26, 1946).. 

The monetary unit is the schilling, made up of 


160 groschen. 


x 


iT? shaw oe 


i 


- Population (estimated, 1947) 


- mans invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 


"Nov. 


- (born Aug. 
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Belgium 


(ROYAUME DE. BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE) 


ii Brussels—Area__11,775 square miles— 
Capital, oes Son. 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
lands and the North Sea: on the east by Germany 
and Luxemburg, on the south_by France, and on 
the west by France and the North Sea. It has a 
frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 miles. 


The Schelde and the Meuse (Maas) are the princi- ! 


pal rivers. Below Antwerp the Schelde flows to the 
North Sea through the Netherlands and the Bel- 
gian Government has dredged the channel as far 
as Flushing and improved the port of Antwerp. 
The western. part is low, level and fertile; the 
eastern, the tableland of the Ardennes, has a poor 
soil. The cities of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Liege, 
and Antwerp are noted for art and architecture. 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 after Napoleon’s 
downfall, until when it proclaimed its indepen- 
dence (Oct. 14, 1830.) The National Congress (1831) 
elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
Belgians. He died (1865) and was ‘succeeded by 
His son Leopold II, who died (1909.) By the 
Treaty of London, .(April 19, 1839) the famous 
“scrap of paper,’’ separation from the Netherlands 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
Were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and. Russia. The Ger- 
i 1914) and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout World War 
JT, evacuating it immediately after the armistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Mal- 
medy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 
382 square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the 
Kingdom. These cantons were joined to the 
province of Liege (March 5, 1925.) 

Belgium was again invaded by Germany (May 
10, 1940), without a declaration of war, and in de- 
fiance of solemn engagements which Germany took 
(1937) and which she renewed a few days before 
the invasion. The Belgian army, at the side of the 

Ih and French armies, defended the national 
territory until May 28, when, completely encircled 
and having exhausted all means of defense, it was 
compelled to surrender. 

When the Germans occupied the country, the 
King as Commander in Chief of the Army consid- 
ered himself duty bound to remain with it and was 
made a prisoner in his palace where he abstained 


from cooperation with the occupation authorities. 


Later he was taken to Germany. The cabinet es- 
caped to France and later went to England where 
a Government-in-Exile was established. With the 
liberation of Belgium (Sept., 1944) the Govern- 


“ment returned to the homeland. 


The principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets and tobacco. 


‘ . The country produces a large quantity of coal but 


other minerals are of minor importance. 

The King of the Belgians, Leopold III, (born 
oy. 3, 1901) succeeded his father, Albert, killed 
by a fall from a precipice of rocks at the Marche 
jes Dames (Feb. 17, 1934) and was crowned (Feb. 
23, 1934.) He married (Nov. 10, 1926) Princess 
Astrid (born Noy. 17, 1905), daughter of Prince 
Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. Children 


- of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlotte 


born Oct. 11, 1927); Prince Baudouin (the Heir 

2 gg oo (born Sept. 7, 1930) and Albert, Prince 

Liege (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid was 

killed (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerland, 

when the automobile which her husband was driv- 

ea wunsed from the road. The Queen Dowager is 
e 


ders, (born Oct. 10, 1903) and Princess Marie Jose 
4, 1906) married (Jan. 8, 1930) to Grown 
Prince Humbert, of Italy. King Leopold III mar- 


» ried Mile. Mary Lelia Baels (Sept. 11, 1941). A son 


was born (July 20, 1942) and named Alexander 
Emmanuel Henry Albert Maria Leopold. Accord- 
ing to the King’s decision, children of the second 


marriage are ineligible to succeed to the throne. 


Parliament elected Prince Charles regent (Sept. 
21, 1944). The House of Representatives voted 
98 to 6 (July 17, 1945) to continue the regency 
and to bar King Leopold’s return to the throne 
without the consent of Parliament. The Senate 
voted 77 to 58 the following day. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 members, 


_ / elected for terms of four years, 101 by direct vote, 


44 by Provincial Councils and 22 by the Senate 
itself; a House of Representatives of 202 members, 
also elected for terms of four years. 

__In the elections (1946) the returns by parties 
were: Chamber (Feb, 17)—Christian Socialist 


nie (Catholic), 92; Socialist, 68; Communist, 23; Lib- 


eral, 18; Democratic Union, 1. Senate (Feb. 25)— 
Christian Socialist (Catholic) 83; Socialist, Liberal 
and Communist, 84, 


Foreign Countries—Belgiwm; Belgian Congo op 


\heit but only 70 degrees in the high count 


Ff , Duchess of Bavaria, who married they| 
~late King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chil- 
dren are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flan- 


=~ 


The Prime Minister is Paul-Henri Sp 
ist, who also is Foreign Minister. — 
Universal male suffrage is in force 
who fail to vote are fined. The followl 
are entitled to vote in Parliamentary 
widows, not remarried, of soldiers killed 
War I; widows of Belgian citizens kill 
enemy in World War I, or failing the 
mothers if the latter are widows; widowe 
of bachelor soldiers killed in World War Ij 
sent to prison or detained for political WJ 
during the enemy occupation of Belgium in: 
War I. ai 
Belgium is the most densely populated cx 
in Europe with a population of 710 to the 
mile. The population is. divided into tw# 
defined groups, the Flemings and the Wage 
Roman Catholic is the religion of thee 
majority, but religious toleration prevails. H 
the income of the ministers of the Catholic, d 
Church of England_and Protestant E : 
Teligions is paid from the national treasury. 
gium has four universities in Ghent, Liegé, ,) 
sels and Louvain. ‘ 
The strength of the Army is estimated at 
It is planned to establish a Navy for the pro 
of ocean fisheries. y 
The language problem in Belgium -was § 
through aiseries of laws by which the adm 
tion’s language is Flemish in Flanders and FE 
in the Walloon region and bilingual in the=® 
sels district. In the state’s central administr 
business is transacted in one or the othe 
guage according to the part of the county 
volved. Special clauses, as well as practice, 
late the use of German in certain frontier qd 
as well as in the districts of Eupen, Malmédd 
Saint Vith. : 
The unit of currency is the frane with a no 
value of 2.28 cents. ; 


BELGIAN CONGO 
(Congo Beige) 


Capital, Leopoldville. Area, 962,082 square | 
population (1945), 10,425,235. ys! 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the} 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, rous 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great e¢o 
possibilities in the development of the vast 
tory reached by the Corgo. The Interna 
Association of the Congo, which he foundee 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879), 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The tern 
founded as a free state (1885), was formally © 
to Belgium by treaty (1908). It is adminisij 
by the Minister of the Colonies at Brussels, 
Colonial Council of 14 members. The Gove 
General at Leopoldville is M. Jungers. He is 4 
by a Government Council of nominated mé 
The average mean temperature is 80.6 Fa’ 


stituting the rim of the Congo Basin G 
average rainfall is 43.27 inches. The nativ 
ligion is gross fetichism, but there are’ | 
Catholic and 835 Protestant missionaries i 
country. About one quarter of the native pow 
tion has been Christianized. Ve | 
Belgian Congo has a short coast line on 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, ¥ 
is situated the port of Banana on a fine 
harbor. French Equatorial Africa lies to the 
and. west and Angola (Portuguese) to the’ s' 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhoa 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but form 
German East Africa, and Uganda (Briti 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, | 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical fore 
the upper reaches of the river, covering 
25,000 square miles. The principal produc} 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, ew 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. — i 
Mineral products consist of copper, diame 
gold, tin, cobalt, tantalum, silver and radium, 
Belgian Congo ranks high among copper prod it] 
countries. The diamond fields in the southwes 
district produce more than 6,000,000 carats ¢ 
mainly industrial diamonds of which the ~ 
is the world’s largest producer. The uranium 
from the Katango district is of high gra 
furnishes about 90 per cent of the world 
of radium, The Katanga copper belt is 2! 
long by 25 to 50 miles wide. a 
atadi is the most important port on the 
which is navigable for large vessels for 95 
Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long 
freight around a series of falls and ral 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. Railroads ha 
built around the falls on the upper river 
nect important points, linking up with the 
desian and Benguela railway systems. 
vices connect the Belgian Congo with 
West Africa, East Africa and South Africa 
The unit of currency is the Congo fran 


Belgian monetary area. ae 
Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly 


ee ae 


rica, have been ceded to Belgium as 
y_of the League of Nations. The total 
535 square es. The population is es- 
945) at 3,767,002. of whom 2,303 are Eu- 
_ chi gians. Both districts are united 
: with Belgian Congo, under a vice- 
Or at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one 
cas best cattle countries. Several peaks of 
unga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


i Bhutan 


Punakha—Area, 18,000 squar iles— 
ition (estimated) 300,000. et 


Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
state in the Himalayas between Tibet on 
h and parts of the Dominion of India and 
h on the south, with Sikkim on the west. 
PO miles long from east to west and 90 miles 
it its widest point.Punakha is a fortress of 
natural strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan 
mgolians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 
His a monastery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—contain- 


priests. 

ulture is the chief industry. The principal 
S are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax 
s kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, 


Tuler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
huk (born 1906). He ascended the throne 
1, 1926). Since 1910 he has received a 
of 1,000,000 rupees from the British gov- 


lt, 


_ (REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) 


. La Paz—Area, 416,040 square miles— 
m (estimated, 1946) 3,787,800. 


via is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 
Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
des, and its chief topographical feature is the 
central plateau at an altitude of . 12,000 
er 500 miles long, lying between two great 
was having three of the highest peaks in 
ba. More than 50% of the population are 
speaking their own dialects only, and 25% 
mixed blood. Farming, grazing and mining 
chief occupations. 
cultural products include potatoes, 
: ley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 
@ bark. The country is a large exporter of 


nost ener ans industry is mining. There 
a ts of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 

, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 

than 15% of the world’s output of tin 

d in Bolivia with an American corpora- 

mtrol: The country ranks high in the 

antimony and tungsten. The petroleum 


y is growing. . 
United States and the United Kingdom 
the Bolivian tin output almost equally. 
ment between the British Government 
ie Patino group of mines, provided for the 
the United Kingdom of all tin produced by 
mines for ten years. The output of other 
rs was contracted for by the United States. 
legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
ecessible, is the actual seat of Government. 
lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
les wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, 
altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with 
ndean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
can oat (begun in 1835), was dedicated 
4, 19: 


cacao, 


“Titicaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian border, 
highest lake in the world on which steam- 
gularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 

has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
American-Grace Airways (Panagra) and 
ero Bolivia (LAB). 
jary education is free and compulsory. Adult 
sy, estimated at 85%, is being lowered. There 
ree universities, in Sucre, Cochrabamba and 
Roman Catholic is the recognized State 
t other forms of worship are permitted. 
the language of the country. 
Eonatitution (1938) the President is 
four years by direct popular vote. He 
rible for re-election until four years after 
m has ended. All men over 21 who can r 
hhave the vote. Congress is composed of 
‘of 27 members elected for six years and 
‘of Deputies of = elected for four years, 
retiring every two years. : 
dent is Enrique Hertzég (elected Jan. 


is compulsory military service from 19 
&. There is also ‘“‘pre-military’’ instruc- 
ys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
tive army is limited to approximately 
with an additional 12,000 national 


oreign Countries—Belgian Congo: Bhutan; 


ponies and | 


Bolivia ‘ 


Bolivia; Brazil 
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police or caribineros. 
advises the Air Fores. An American Air Mission 


The unit of currency is the boliviano. 


Brazil 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL) 


Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3 286,1 
miles—Population (estimated, 1946) e13s,5 


Brazil is the largest state in ‘South Ameri 

3 : Gas 0 
oan & coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4888 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
north to south and 2,694 miles east’ to west. It is 
bounded on the north by Venezuela and Dutch 
British, and French Guianas: on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the south by Uruguay, 
Argentina and Paraguay; on the west by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the great 
heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,637 
Ruane —— os Se ea rises in the Peruvian 

mpties n 
pee p o the Atlantic at the 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles, The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
| of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers, 
Brazil possesses 27,318, miles of navigable water- 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 
valleys traverse the eastern and southern ‘states. 
The majestic falls of the Iguassti, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Parana, a, southern state. Brazil’s horsepower is 
estimated at about 19,519,100. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com- 
paratively little developed. Manganese ore is now 
exported exclusively to the United States. The 
country possesses enormous deposits of monazite 
Gold production is about 1,000,000 contos ($50,000,- 


000) annually. Other principal minerals are 
cement, diamonds, iron and coal. The iron ore 
deposits are in process of development. Brazil 


began the production of petroleum (1940) and also 
developed plans for the manufacture of steel, using 
| domestic ore, and coal. 

The cultivated area is about 17,837,000 acres 
for the principal crops, cultivation in Brazil being 
characterized by extensive planting rather than 
concentrated. 

Cotton is another important agricultural product, 
as is rubber. The country is the only producer of 
Carnatiba wax, used for electric insulation, phono- 
graph records and many other applications. 

Stock raising is important and the export of meat 
hides and skins, and wool is important. 
wine industry is growing. 

Industrial production in Brazil is two and one- 
half times as great as the agricultural and animal 
production. As late as 1940 the exports of manufac- 
tured items accounted for 18% of the export sheet. 
Coffee accounted for only 32%. Agriculture is be- 
ing mechanized to a great extent and mining has 
been stepped up due principally to the war effort. 
Aviation has made tremendous strides. 

Brazil, discovered (1500) by Pedro Alvares Ca- 
bral, a Portuguese navigator, was developed as a 
colony of Portugal until the royal house of Bra- 
ganca, fleeing from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army 
(Nov. 1807), transferred the seat of Government to 
Rio de Janeiro (March, 1808). Brazil was pro- 
claimed a kingdom (1815) and remained one until 
the last King, Dom Pedro II, was driven from the 
throne (Nov. 15, 1889) by a revolution which es- 
tablished a republic, the United States of Brazil. 
The Constitution (adopted Feb. 24, 1891) was mod- 
eled largely on that of the United States. There 
are 20 states, with limited autonomy, and five terri- 
tories; the (Acre), bought from Bolivia (1902), the 
territory of Fernando de Noronha, consisting of the 
island of the same name, Anapa, Guapore and 
Ponta Pora. 

Large areas have been detached from several 
States to form five new territories aggregating 
almost 200,000 square miles to serve as buffers 
between Brazil and eight neighboring countries. 

The Constitution of 1937 provided that “‘in the 
interests of national defense the Union may cre- 
ate Federal territories out of dismembered parts) 
of States whose administration will be regulated 
by special law.’’ A Presidential decree (1940) cre- 
ated a safety zone around Brazil's frontiers in 
which aliens may not own property. 

The new territories start at the mouth of the 
Amazon River and extend southwest and then 
southeast to form a belt around Brazil abutting 
on eight other countries. Amapu Territory borders 
on French Guiana and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
Rio Branco Territory borders on Venezuela and 
reaches almost over to Colombia and northern 
Peru Guaporte Territory abuts on southern Peru 
and Bolivia. Ponto Pora Territory .borders on 


Paraguay and Argentina. Iguassu Territory bor-_ 


ders on Argentina and spreads into southern Bra~ 
zil facing Argentina’s Missiones Province. 

‘é new charter (adopted 1946) renounces aggres- 
sive warfare and pledges herself to have recourse to 


The 
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war in settling international disputes only if arbi- 
tration and all other peaceful means fail. The char- 
ter gives,the government wide powers to introduce 
changes in the economic and social order. of the 
republic ‘‘to conform to the principles of social 
justice, conciliating free enterprise with apprecia- 
tion for the value of human labor.’ It also 
authorizes the government to intervene in the 
management of private industry if it is in, the 
publie interest. In the political field, the govern- 
ment has the power to prohibit any party whose 
program of action it considers anti-democratic. 
The new charter reafiirms the principles of uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age af 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
@ second consecutive term. 
The President is Maj. Gen. Enrico Gaspar Dutra 
(elected Dec. 2, 1945). 
There is a bicameral legislature, both houses 
elected for four-year terms. \ rs 
The country is Catholic, but freedom of worship 
is, guaranteed. The Protestant population, the 
second most important (1935) was 167,457. 
~ Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings re- 
ceive the status of civil wendings. F P 
_ The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded (1920). Other universities 
are in Porto Alegre (state of Rio Grande do Sul), 
S40 Paulo (state of Sao Paulo) and Belo Horizonte 
(state of Minas Gerais). Many superior schools. 
although not yet organized into universities, are 
found in the capitals of the most. advanced states. 
Brazil has approximately 43,000 primary schools, 
913 high schools, 217 colleges and 3,283 other 
schools. Primary education is free and compulsory. 
The language of the country is Portuguese. 

All males between the ages of 21 and 45 are 
subject to military’ duty under a selective service 
system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and eight years in the reserve. ¥ 

The Navy consists of two battleships, one cruiser, 
three river monitors, one river gunboat, 12 destroy- 
ers, four submarihes, six corvettes, 16 submarine 
chasers and a submarine depot ship. Six more 
destroyers, six small mine layers and six corvettes 
were under construction (1946). The Air Force, 
independent of the Army and Navy, has a per- 
sonnel of 5.000. ; 

‘The monetary unit is the cruzeiro. 


Bulgaria 
(BLGARIY A) 


Capital, Sofia—Area, 42,808 square miles—Popu- 
lation (census, 1946)” 7,020,863. 2 

The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded on the 
north. by Rumania, on the west by Yugoslavia, 
on the south by Greece, on the east by the Black 
Sea, and on the southeast by Turkey. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) as autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 

pendence (Oct. 5, 1908). Eastern Rumelia joined 
Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
World War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’’ and a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 
Dobruia, 2,983 square miles, with a population of 
ees The cession restored the boundary line of 


After the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 

occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
, Gr Western Thrace, 
the districts of Florina and Castoria. 

The armistice in World War IT provided for tri- 
Partite control of the country by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission under the chairmanship of the 
Soviet representative of the Allied (Soviet) high 
command. 

In a plebiscite (Sept. 8, 1946) the Bulgarian 
people ousted the King, the monarchial system and 
voted the establishment of a Republic, which was 
proclaimed a week later. The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
dynasty had ruled the country since 1887.. King 
Simeon II (born June 16, 1937) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, King 
Boris (Aug. 23, 1943) was permitted to leave the 
country for Egypt. A Regency had ruled for him. 

Vassil Kolaroy, speaker of the Parliament, was 
named Provisional President. 

Elections to the National Assembly were held 
(Oct. 27, 1946) and the Communist-dominated 

Fatherland Front won an overwhelming victory. 
The party distribution of seats follows: Commu- 
nists, 277; Fatherland Front wing of the Agrarians, 


Foreign Countries—Brazil; Bulgaria; Burma; Chile” 


-| by an agreement signed at Salonika (July - 


EF, 


69; Social Democrats, 9; Zveno, 
United Opposition (Agrarians led 
kov and the Lulchev Socialists), 101 
none, The elections were by propo: 
sentation. In the popular yote the 
Front coalition received 2,980,175, wit! 
munists listed as getting 2,262/321. 
parties of the United Opposition receiy 

or about 28 per cent. 

The Head of State is elected for fouriyy 
can be elected for only two successive ter 
National Assembly is elected for a four-y 
and chooses the Head of State and_Pfer 
has full control of state affairs. Privat 
prise and belongings earned by labor andi 
are protected by the State. 

By the treaty of Neuilly (Nov. 27, 1% 
military strength of Bulgaria was limited t 
all volunteers. These restrictions were | 


between Bulgaria and the Balkan Entem 
mania, Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece. 
service is compulsory between the ages. of 
65 and usually is for two years. 
Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic. TH 
church is Orthodox Greek. Elementary e¢ 
is obligatory from seven to 14 years of age. 
a state university in Sofia and the Ameria 
lege is also situated there. Agriculture clas 
of the population, Aa 
The principal crops are wheat, rye, barldy 
corn, potatoes and tobacco. Fruit is ab 
Industrial plants and cultures, fruits, ve 
and dairy products are exported in large? 
ties. Coal production is extensive. 
The chief seaports are Varna and Burgas 
poor , Which account for 80 per cent of the 
rade. 
The monetary unit-is the leva. 


Burma 


Capital, Rangoon—Area, 261,610 square - 
Population (1931), 14,667,146. 


The Republic of Burma is bounded on 
by Tibet and China, on the East by .Chil 
Siam, on the south by the Bay of Bengal, | 
the west by the Bay of Bengal and the India 


Eastern Macedonia and_ 


inces of Bengal and Arram. Under Britis 
ence since about 1612 under the Hast 
Company. Burma was administered as | 
British India from the first Burma war (18 
Under the Government of India Act ox 
Burma, which had long sought release, | 
tached from British India. (April 1, 1937), % 
self-governing unit of the British Common’ 
and received a constitution of her own. Un 
new law, there was a Senate of 36 mem 
a House of Representatives of 132 memb 
Burma became an independent nation con 
outside the British Commonwealth by @ 
aes in London (Oct. 17, 1947, effective | 
The Premier is Thakin Nu. | 
The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 
The principal products are teakwood, 
ton, maize, tobacco, tin, silver and petri 
About 85 per cent of the people are Bu 


Chile 
(REPUBLICA DE CRILE) 


Capital, Santiago—Area, 286,396 square 
Population (estimated, 1947) 5,479,202. 4 


The Republic of Chile lies on the west ea 
South America, occupying the strip of land bw 
the Andes and the South Pacific, from P® 
Diego Ramirez Island 55°59’S., having an @ 
length of about 2,620 miles, with a coast 1) 
2,900 miles. The average breadth north of f 
100 miles. g 
The Andes have many lofty peaks, notablj 
cagua (altitude 22,834 feet) in Argentina n 
Chilian border the highest peak in the A 
Tres Cruces (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 f 
Bayo (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 
Ww 


Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two 3 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west 
tional parks of the Chilean Government, 
The land in the north part is arid, bu 
provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta 
duced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply unt 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was 
commercially profitable. There are 152 7) 
works but only about 25 are in actual 
tion producing’ about 100,000 metric 
month. About 70% of the world’s supply 


Sr 


' 


balt, zinc, manganese, 
r, marble and on aie 


e dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
pples, melons, peaches, plums, nectarines, 
otatoes are grown in abundance. Chile 
Heh among wine producing countries with 
producing vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 
acturing industries have developed greatly 
the last ten years. With the creation 
pi the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 
(Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 
) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
culture and manufactures. has vastly 


imports consist mainly of machinery, 
m, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
mi maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
ne exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
ntils and fresh fruits. 
population is almost entirely of European 
here are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
Weuegans in Tierra del Fuego. 
Arenas with a population of 30,000 in the 
of Magellan, is the southernmost city in 
Id. it is the center of a thriving sheep 
y. Ushuaia, the capital of the Argentine 
of Tierra del Fuego, lies to the south of 
enas but has a population of only 1,100. 
aiso, chief seaport, was founded (1543) and 
6, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
The latter has two universities and 
mal Library. 
has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
ping state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
hes and 28,964 miles of roads. 
ation is free and (since 1920) compulsory. 
hiversity of Chile and a Catholic University 
Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
d a technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Catholic religion is dominant though not 
ined by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
are protected. The language is Spanish. 
has social security under which each 
contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
@ sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
Government 145 per cent in return for 
he worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
al to one month's pay for each year of 
and ‘“‘family assistance’? payment which 
equalizing the burdens of large families, 
akudes health fnsurance. 
ple-bodied citizens from 20 years to 45 are 
Hor army service. Service in the reserve 
e Army is for 12 years and with the second 
to the end of the 45th year. The Navy 
of one battleship, and two cruisers, eight 
nine submarines and auxilary vessels. 
mnel is 8,000 men in normal times. There 
rvice of four brigades. 
threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18). 
the constitution (1925), the President is 
for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
puties for four, all-by direct popular vote. 
esident is Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (elected 
1946) for a six-year term. Three Com- 
S are members of the Gonzalez Videla 
_All male persons, 21 years of age or more, 
Me to read and write, have suffrage. 
monetary unit is the peso. 


. China 


UNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. 
om OF CHINA) 


e, REPUBLIC 


al, Nanking—Area, including outlying terri- 
314,097 square miles; China proper, 2,279,- 
uare miles—Population (census, 1947) 461,- 
, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., 
es'a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
‘one-third larger than continental United 
To the north lie Siberia; to the west Rus- 
urkestan; to the southwest and south the 
f the Himalayas forms the Tibetan- 
mtier. French Indo-China borders it on 

and the China Sea and Yellow Sea on 
f separate it from the Philippines, Formosa, 
se Empire and, Korea. The country is of 


rising to high elevation in the’ 


separating 


* 

ie more than 2,000 miles. ) 

| Proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
e country, an area nearly twice the size 
ted States east of the Mississippi. There 
tion on the generally accepted estimates 
sity of 174 to the square mile. China 

one of the best watered countries of the 

‘rom the mountains on the west four great 
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rivers run in general course stretching for hundreds 
of miles along the ocean and inland for 300 nilles. 
These rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si- 
ree dia the Kwang ho, drain four-fifths of the 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
Situated, having about 36,469,321 people in 41,818 
square miles, is the most densely populated politi- 
cal unit in the world. 

China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, Kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produeed mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys and the country ranks as one of the great 
cotton producers of the world. Tea is cultivated 
principally in the west and south. One of the most 
important industries of China is silk culture. It 
has flourished 4,000 years. Livestock is raised in 
large numbers. In years before World War II flour 
and rice milling had become extensive with tan- 
ning, cement and glass manufacture, 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt, 
Oil wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
—— The oldest iron industry in the world is in ’ 

ansl, 

Chief exports are animal products, oils, tallow, 


wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw _ silk, des, skin, 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 


ports include cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade is principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great’ Britain. 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have more than 
2,000 units with a capital investment of 30,000,000 
yuan and are producing goods valued at more than 
9,000,000 yuan monthly. 

Shanghai, China’s commercial and industrial 
capital, is situated on the left bank of the 
Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the most 
strategic position economically of any city in 
China. Greater Shanghai has a population (1946) 
of 4,274,486. 

The International Settlement stretched along the 
Whangpoo River between Chapei and the French 
concession and contained the interests of 12 na- 
tions, the chief business buildings and houses 
30,000 foreign nationals. Before the outbreak of 
hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese residents num- 
bered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided in Chapei, and 
Japanese property interests were estimated as 
worth $189,500,000 gold. 

The United States and Great Britain signed (Jan. 
11, 1943) treaties with China abolishing extra- 
territorial and other special rights enjoyed for ap- 
proximately 100 years. The treaty ended special 
rights enjoyed by the United States in the so-called 
Treaty Ports, in the Diplomatic Quarter in Peiping 
and in international settlements in Shanghai and 
Amoy, including special courts in Shanghai for 
the trial of Americans. The United States also 
gave up rights under the Boxer proteeor signed 
after the Boxer Rebellion (1901) including the right 
to station troops in China and special rights en- 
joyed by American vessels in Chinese waters. 

The International Settlements reverted to the ad- 
ministration and control of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. ¥ 

One of the oldest of monarchies, China became a 
Republic after the revolution of 1911. J 

A new constitution was adopted by the National 
Assembly (Dec. 25, 1946), promulgated by President 
Chiang Kai-shek (Jan. 1, 1947), and scheduled to 
become effective Dec. 25, 1947. It includes many 
features of the American form of government. 

The National Assembly is the supreme organ of 
the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territoral and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President, 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the Constitution. 

The National Government is a committee form 
of government composed of a National Govern- 
ment Council, or State Council, whose chairman 
is known as President of the National Government, 
and five Yuan (Councils). 

A coalition was formed (April 16-17, 1947) of the — 
Kuomintang, dominant political party which came 
into power (1925) following the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion; the Young China Party, the Social Democrats 
and a group of non-partisans. Not particpating in 
the government are the two largest minority 
parties—the Communists and the Democratic 
League. The Kuomintang, despite its abdication 
of its one-party monopoly, ae its preeminent 

josition in the government. 3 
A The five Yuan authorized by the “Law Govern- 
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ing the Organization of the National Government 
of the Republic of China,’’ corimonly but inaccur- 
ately known as the Organic Law of China (promul- 
gated Oct. 4, 1928 and amended in 1931, 1932 and 
1943) are: Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Hxam- 
ination and Control Supervisory. 


The Executive Yuan, in point of actual im- 
portance, by far exceeds that of the other four 
Yuan, It is often likened to a responsible cabinet. 


The Legislative Yuan is unicameral, its mem- 
pers serving three-year terms. Though it has the 
power to decide laws, budgets, amnesty, declara- 
tion of war, conclusion of peace and other inter- 
national affairs, its power is very much restricted. 
The Legislative Yuan may have from 49 to 99 
members. Ordinarily, it has five committees of law 
codification, foreign relations, finance, economic 
affairs and military affairs. x 

The Judicial Yuan has four units. They are the 
Ministry of Justice, the Supreme Court, the Ad- 
ministrative Court and the Commission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries. 


Under the Examination Yuan are the Ministry 

of Persorinel and the Examination Commission. 
_ The Control, or Supervisory Yuan may have from 
25 to 49 members, Its principal functions are im- 
peachment and auditing. The former is exercised 
by members of the Yuan, while the Jatter is exer- 
cised through the Ministry of Audit. 

The President of the National Government is 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek who is also com- 
mander-in-chief of the land, naval and air forces. 
He succeeded to the office (Oct. 10, 1943) for a term 
of three years on the death of Lin Sen and re- 
tained his dictatorial powers under the 1947 
coalition government. 


Ear’ Chinese Cabinet as constituted April 21, 
AT: : 


President of the Executive Yuan (Premier)— 
Chang Chun. : 2 
Minister of Interior—Chang Li-sheng. 
Minister of Finance—O. K. Yui. 
' Minister of Foreign Affairs—Wang Shih-chieh. 
peoatee of National Defense—Gen. Pai Chung- 


Minister of Education—Dr. Chu Chia-hua. 
Minister of Communication—Yu Ta-wei. 
Minister of Social Affairs—Ku Chen-kang. 
Minister of Justice—Hsieh Kwan-sheng. 
Minister of Food—Ku Ching-lung. 

Minister of Land Administration—Tseng Cheng- 


yu. 
pS eeter of Forestry and Agriculture—Chow Yi- 
chun. 
_ Ministers Without Portfolio—Leo Cheng, Yang 
Yung-chin, Chiang Yung-tien and Miao Yun-tai. 


The Japanese extended their power over China 
for 50 years, since the Sino-Japanese war of 1894. 
Korea was annexed (1910); Manchuria (1931-32). 
The border province of Jehol was cut off as 4 


‘buffer state (1933). Kwantung army troops came 


through (1935) the Great Wall north of Peiping 
from Jehol into the province of Chahar which lies 
between Jehol and Mongolia. The principal Chinese 
Officials in Peiping and Tientsin and in Hopei and 
Chahar provinces were turned. out and replaced 
by new men acceptable to the Japanese leaders. 
tT effect Chahar was made a demilitarized zone 
by June of 1935. 


Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent goy- 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘‘The ‘Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China’’ and (1938) 
established a second regime ‘“‘The New Reformed 
Perce of the Republic of China’? at Nan- 

ng. 

Fighting broke. out between China and Japan 
(July 7, 1937) and later large areas of the coastal 
provinces were occupied by the Japanese invaders. 


Under the terms of surrender in World War II 
Japan returned to China all the seized territories. 


After mote ithan seven years of war with Japan 
(July 7, 1937-Aug. §, 1945), internal Uisthrbarbes 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
various other factions. 


China has all the important religions 
world, but none of its own. Gontuctantam ne 


' Taoism are considered by the Chinese not as re- 


ligions, but as political philosophies and teach~- 
ings. Buddhism was introduced from India and 
has the most followers, though its influence has de- 
clined. Mohammedanism and Christianity came 
from Europe. It is estimated that there are 48,- 
000,000 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
mosques, and 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
Protestants. 


Since the abolition of the civil service examina- 
tion in 1905, the education system in China has 
heen modelled after the American system. The 


_ Government promulgated (1944) a law providing 


for the establishment of one public 

every “pao” (100 to 150 households) in 
try in a move to combat illiteracy. Edu 
the schools is free and attendance oe 
children between the ages of six and 12. 


In 1945 there were 258,283 primary schesk Ps 


17,721,103 pupils; secondary schools mu 
3,455 with 1,101,087 pupils. Universities, a 
and technical schools totaled 145, with 1 
students. ae 
China has a national Army which gets _ 
cruits through a system of compulsory citiz 
service for a period of three years. There - 
the regular Army with voluntary and obli) 
service for six years and with extended se 
the ages of 20 and 25. The nominal strength 
Chinese Army is estimated at 5,000,000 
shortage of equipment has. reduced the ¢ 
approximately 1,000,000. Chinese Communist} 
are estimated at 600,000. The Chinese * 
since the war with Japan, is practically now 
tent and was undergoing a reorganizations 
hostilities opened. A 
The monetary unit is the yuan. It was — 
(1935) at 2915 cents American currency, /bui 
the Sino-Japanese war the yuan has stead 
clined in value a ) 


MONGOLIA 


Mongolia, although nominally of China 
somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adh 
after World War I. 


Outer Mongolia is a republic. It is bouno 
the north by Siberia, on the west by Sinkia. 
the south and east by China Proper and 
churia. Its area is about 622,744 square mila 
population is about 850,000. ¥ 


At a plebiscite (Oct. 20, 1945) the Republici 
to sever all ties with China and to become am 
pendent nation. Outer Mongolia governs it: 
the Soviet principle. 


Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pry 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous gover: 
was set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmin 
handle local affairs. An autonomous Republ 
set up (May 12, 1947). 1 


Tannu-Tuva the northwest portion. of- 
Mongolia about 64,000 sq. m.,with a popula 
about 65,000 also governs itself on a Soviet . 
as a U.S.S.R. protectorate. * 


There is little agriculture, the great plaiii 
tween the ways and Khinghan Mountaiy 
ing desert, with camels, horses and_ she 
ponciest interests. The religion is Buddhist 
maism. 


Chief exports are livestock and animal pro 
Foreign trade is backed hy Soviet capital a 
chief trading unit is the Mongo Central Coo 
tive Society. | 


SIN-KIANG (Chinese Turkestan) © 


Sinkiang, known as the New Domirion, | 
prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kas ti 
There are~Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and ¥: 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, 
and vegetables are grown with wool, cotton 
silk eg eee Tihwa is the chief town, 
population of Sin-kiang is estimated at 1) 
and its area at 633,802 square miles, Ae 

It is from Sinkiang that much of the jade c 
In view of its propinquity to Soviet Russie 
province, especially economically, has b 
the influence of the Russians for a decade « 
With the opening up of highways and 4i if 
Sinkiang is now much closer to the rest of Cj 
Goy. Sheng Shih-tsai on a visit to Chun 
(Sept., 1943) promised the full participaticl 
Sinkiang in the-war of resistance and nation# 
construction, 

TIBET ; t 


areas unexplored. Population is estimate 
000,000. Some recent estimates pl: 
6,000,000 and as low as 700,000," bat { 


For 


-of. the government is the Dalal 
19 acts through a regent. 
ligion is Lamaism, a modified form of 


hest grade musk is obtained from the 
now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
in Southeastern Tibet. 


‘ MANCHURIA 


inuria, the Manchu state, with an area of 
Square miles; population (1940) including 
Wovince, 43,233,954, is bounded on the north 
tia (U.S.S.R.), on the east by Siberia and 
eee South by the Yellow Sea and China, 
‘the west by China, Siberia and Mongolia. 
d from China by Japan (1931), Manchuria 
oclaimed an independent nation (Feb. 18, 
md came intc existence (Mar. 1, 1932) 
den when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
of the Sino-Japanese war (1945) the 
ly was returned to China, the area divided 
me provinces and the name changed back 
ehuria. 
yeoil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
Id. The area of land capable of cultivation 
,853,640-acres, of which 11,409,585 acres are 
he principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, 
corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 
product. The land possesses great mineral 
including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 


2. 
KWANTUNG 


bting is the southern part of the Liaotung 
fa. the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
a on the east by the Bay of Korea, on the 
y the Yellow Sea and on the west by the 
Gulf. The capital is Dairen. The area is 
are miles; the population (1935), 1,656,726. 

leased Kwantung from China and con- 
i the strongly fortified city of Port Arthur 
Nearby commercial ice-free port of Dalny 
Dairen), chief seaport of Manchuria and 
im terminus of the South Manchurian Rail- 
hich connects with the Peiping and Korean 
'Mukden and with the Trans-Siberian at 


hun. 
A seized Port Arthur (1905), and at the close 
Russo-Japanese War took over the lease 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). It was  re- 
o9 the U.S.S.R. by the Yalta Agreement 
1945), which agreement also inter- 
Dairen. : 


\ FORMOSA : 
josa is an island between the Philippines on 
h and Japan to the north with the China 
} the west and the Pacific Ocean on the 
Tange of mountains from the north forms 
skbone of the island with the highest peak, 
faka, 14,500 feet. The eastern half is 
steep and craggy but the western slope 
ile and well cultivated, yielding two 
each year. The temperature rarely 

96 F. and rairf is abundant. The area 
square miles and the population (1935) 


ij 
ly 


a 


ngly 


cipal crops, besides rice, are tea, sugar, 
tatoes, ramie, jute, tumeric and camphor. 
ls include gold, silver,, copper and coal. 
Osa was ceded by China (1895) to Japan 
he Sino-Japanese War and was returned to 
) after the surrender of Japan in 


War II. ‘ 

escadores (Pheng-hu) a group of islands 
area of approximately 50 square miles and 
ion bordering on 60,000, are between For- 
e coast of China, by whom they were 
FE} (1895). The islands remained under 
rule until restored to China (1945) after 

of World War II. and are administered 
irt of Formosa. Sugar cane is the most im- 
agricultural product. 


Colombia 
REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 


Bogota—Area, 439,830 square miles— 
(aatiniated; 1947) 10,545,000. 


ic of Colombia, situated in the ex- 
I Pavest of South America, extends up the 
ig of Panama to the Republic of Panama 
"a coast line of 913 miles on the Pacific 
and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean Sea. | It 
neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the 
d Ecuador and Peru on the south. 
“great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
m north to south. The eastern 
stly of high table lands, 
he most densely populated part 
n ~The Magdalena River, in the 
high Andes and flows north into 
12 miles from Barranquilla. 
able for river steamers for 970 miles, 
ardot. Steamers ascend to La Dorada, 
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Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the equator are one of many examples of 
Scenic splendor in Colombia. ‘Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 

nder near Bogota, 

The soil of Colombia i 
ture is a growing industry. Mild coffee is pro- 
duced extensively, Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, ta ua, Wheat and 
bananas. Dyewoods are importan commercially. 
plank tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo. emerald mines, 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week} 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 214 hours, 

The country, conquered and ruled by Spain for 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of the 
Spanish-American colonies (1810-1824), the liber- 
ae Sinan wey: pte ep the Republic 
fe) ‘olombia ; enezuela and E 
withdrew (1829-30). ae 

The population is mainly whites and half castes 
with only 105,807 Indians. Education is free but 
not compulsory. The National University 
(founded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
the language of the country. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 30 with actual service for one year. The 
Navy consists of two destroyers and small boats. 
ae is tri-weekly airplane service to the United 

ates. 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 57 
members, elected for.a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
by the people every two years. Women are barred 
from voting and holding elective office. The Presi- 
dent is elected by direct vote for four years and is 
ineligible for two successive terms. The President 
is Mariano Ospina Perez, Conservative, (elected 
May 6, 1946). 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 
products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

The monetary unit is the gold peso. 


Costa Rica 
(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 


Capital, San Jose—Area, 19,238 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1947), 771,503. 


Costa Rica, a Republic, in the southern part of 
Central America, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on 
the north and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
by the Caribbean have a tropical climate. e 
interior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
ft., has a temperate climate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
72 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
is a city of great charm with Spanish balconies — 
and patios. The crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies the 
site where Columbus landed on his fourth and last — 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are two international 
airports, one at Santa Anna, about 15 miles due 
west of San Jose and another at Sabana, only five’ 
minutes from the heart of San Jose. 

Coffee of a high quality is the chief crop, 
Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugarT-cane, ~ 
rice and potatoes are cultivated. Tobacco pro-— 
duction and the distillation of spirits are an 
important industry. 

he forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 


aes aig em 1871) has been 


fertile and agricul- 


nstitution (adopted Dec. 7 
ane petal ution (am The legislative power 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 44 in number, 
with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry be 
nine. The President cannot be re-elected to 
immediately succeeding term. The president is 
Teodoro Picado (elected Feb. 13, 1944). Voting 
is compulsory. For failure to vote the first time 
there is a fine of five colones, the second time 
a fine of fifty colones with a ban of holding office 

ears. , 
hetered Catholic is the religion, but the nation 
has religious liberty. Primary education is com- 
pllsory and free. The National School of Agricul- 
ture is in San Pedro and the National University 
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in San Jose. The language of the country is 
Spanish. English is taught in the’ public schools. 
Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour, 
mineral oi] and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 
‘oods. 
The standing army, by convention (1923) among 
the six Central American or Middle American 
States, is limited to 500, but with the reserve and 
national guard, the protective forces are much 


» larger. 


r 
The monetary unit is the, colon. 


Cuba 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,128 square miles— 
Population (estimated, 1947) 5,051,850. 


Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
of the West Indies, lies among the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the north and the Caribbean Sea on the 
south. Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. 
The Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates 
it from Haiti to the east, and Jamaica (British) 
lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 miles to 
the west. Its length is 730 miles, and the breadth 
averages 50 miles, with a maximum of 160 miles. 
The coast line. including the larger keys, is about 
2,500 miies in length. It has numerous harbors, 
notably that of Havana, one of the finest and 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
rental of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 
and has since been maintained as a naval base. 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Oriente in the east, where 
they reach a general elevation of about 3.000 
ft.; with Pico Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 
Doint. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
Mt is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish.’ At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 

Commercial relations between Cuba and the 
United States have been specially close since Cuban 
independence. i 

Sugar is the predominant crop, and 2,285,000 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
largest cane sugar producer in the world. To- 
bacco raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes rank next in importance. The amount 
of sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 
cordance with a quota established by the Washing- 
ton government. : 

Molasses and other derivatives with sugar, repre- 
sent 73% of the exports. Tobacco is cultivated 
chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other 
agricultural products are coffee, pineapples, ba- 
nanas, citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods 
({mahagony and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, gums, 
resins and oils are important commercially. Iron, 
copper, manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are 
ssome of the minerals. 

The livestock industry has been expanded from 
an importing to an exporting basis. The last live- 
Stock census (1940) reported 5,334,813 head of cat- 
tie, the largest ever recorded. 

There are more than 3,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line running across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. 

The island was discovered by Columbus on his 
first voyage of exploration (Oct. 28, 1492). He 
landed at what is now known as the Bay of Nue- 


Vitas and took possession of the country in the 
‘mame of the King of Spain. 


It was called suc- 
cessively Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, finally 
regaining its Indian name of Cuba. 

Cuba, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
remained a Spanish colony until the sovereignty 
Was relinquished (Dec. 10, 1898) under the terms 
of Treaty of Paris which, ended the armed inter- 
vention of the United States in the fight of the 
Cubans for freedom. The island assumed a re- 
publican form of government (1902) with the Con- 
stitution providing for the election of a presi- 
dent for a term of four years (he is ineligible to 
succeed himself); a Vice President, a Senate with 
eight-year terms and a House of Representatives 
with four-year terms. Women have the right to 
v 


e. 

The Constitutional Convention (elected Nov. 15; 
1939) was inaugurated (Feb., 1940) and drafted 
a new Constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms. 
This Constitution went into effect (Oct. 10, 1940), 
replacing the 1902 Constitution and the constitu- 
tional statutes by which Cuba had been governed 
(1903-1940). Voting is compulsory. The President 
is Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin (elected May 31, 
1944) for a four-year term. 

A new treaty between the United States and 
Cubs was ratified by the U. S. Senate (1934). It 
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superseded that of May 22, 1903, and 
the right of the United States to interven 
internal affairs of Cuba under the Plat 


ment. 

Education is compulsory between thi 
seven and 14. Among the higher institutt 
learning is the University of Havana (founs 
1721). The Roman Catholic religion is pr’ 
nant. The language is Spanish with English = 
understood. ee 

Compulsory military service was establishee 
5, 1942). f 

The monetary unit is the peso. 


Czechoslovakia 
(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) } 


Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 49,358 
miles—Population (estimated, 1946) 13,047,¢ 


Czecholsovakia lies athwart the heart of | 
from east to west and, like Switzerland, « 
and Hungary, is a land-locked country Wm 
direct access to the sea. Its boundaries are, . 
north, Germany and Poland; in the south A 
Hungary and Rumania; in the west Germany. 
in the east Poland and Rumania. Its e# 
length is about 600 miles ang its width varie: 
50 to 100 miles. j 

There are two extensive mountain sys 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the eastern 
of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian Rui 
and the Sudeten in the west on the Germas 
der. Forests are famous for hunting 
the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the 
wildcat and wild boars. i 

The subterranean caverns are among the ei< 
ties of Europe; the spas and mineral spring 
are noted. cE 
Prague, the capital, has a wealth of me 
architecture equalled by few other cities c 
rope. More than 3,500 years back there 
settlement within the territory which is na 
cupied by present day Prague, on the site - 
castle of Vysehrad. fs 

Czechoslovakia possesses one of the riches 
ritories in Europe; both in the matter of ng 
resources and industrial development. Agrici 
and forestry claim 40% of the population. ¥ 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, cori 
hops are grown in abundance. Beer prodk 
was enormous. The Skoda munition facto 
Pilsen were among the most extensive and eff 
in the world. There were also numerous textil 
paper mills, glass, furniture, stone, me 
chemical factories. Since 1924, when the 
reform bill was actually followed by the sequal 
tion of the large estates owned by the fi 
Austrian aristocracy, the country has bee 
veloped into a land of peasant holdings. M 
wealth is great and comprises both soft ang& 
coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silver, ca 
lead. and rock-salt. . y 

The Czechoslovak Republic was created i 
World War I, and independence was declared 
28, 1918) after the break-up of Austria- 
It was composed of two closely related 
tions: the Czechs of Bohemia and Morayia-i 
and the Slovaks of Slovakia. 

The areas and populations follow: 


. 


tr 
; Area (sq. mi.) Populatior 
Bohemia?> 2.5 2 Shus ,101 7,109,3'8 
Moravia-Silesia ....10,35 3,565.01 
Slovakia .J.0.)./.. 18,921 3,329,7 


To these were added as a trust several no 
Hungary counties, which were called the a 
mous province of Subcarpathian Ruthe: qi 
reestablishment of independence marked 
mination of the struggle of the Czechs and 
tor ireedom, the beginning of which went t| 
Middie Ages, when the ancient independent + 
dom of Bohemia was absorbed within the bh 
Monarchy. 4 
The Constitution of the republic was ad 
the National Assembly (Feb. 29, 1920), provic 
a National Assembly with the legislative | 
ity over the whole country, Subcarpathian 
nia to have autonomy. The Assembly, ele 
universal suffrage, and with proportional rep ry 
tation, is compsed of a Chamber of Deput es 
year tenure, and a Senate, eight-year-ten' 
in joint session to elect the President of 
public for a seven-year term. Dr. Eduard 
(born as Kosland, May 28, 1884, Bohem 
elected President (Dec. 18, 1935) for sevel 
and (1942) was continued in office until a sucd 
could be appointed. The Constituent e 
unanimous vote (June 19, 1946), named h 
dent for the third time. He will serve uni } 
Constitution has been drafted and another ele 
held. The Prime Minister is Klement Go 
The Government is pledged to mainta ‘7 a 
‘ical”” military, political, economical and cull 
»’ations with the Soviet Union. + | 
Parliament adopted (Oct. 25, 1946) 


FT 


program that sets production goals 
idustries and contemplates shifting of 
: eve the greatest efficiency. 
ation law, passed by the Provisional Par- 
and signed by President Benes (1945) has 
d Czechoslovakia into a highly social- 
. The law provides for State ownership 
: ‘reial banks, insurance companies, mines, 
‘deposits, defense industries, steel plants, 
her industries. 
ie elections (May 26, 1946) the Communists 
actorious. The total vote for the Leftist bloc 
munists, Social Democrats and Slovakian 
eS was 3,601,669 against 3,456,687 for the 
bloc of National Socialists, People’s party, 
Democrats and Slovakian Freedom party. 
litical line-up in the Assembly under propor- 
Trepresentation is 153 Leftists and 147 


=Power conference held at Munich (Sept. 
B) broke up the Czechoslovak Republic fol- 
Germany’s demands for the “‘Sudeten”’ 
Whe strategically important Bohemian moun- 
stion. Governments participating in the 
Conference were Great Britain, France, 
ny and Italy. Bohemia and Moravia were 
ed as a protectorate of the Reich until the 
World War II. Territory seized by Germany, | 
, Rumania and Poland. was returned to) 
wovakia by order of the Allied Control | 
* (1945). Subcarpathian Ruthenia was 

id to the Soviet Union by the Treaty of 
(July 29, 1945). 
zechs and Slovaks are two closely related 
26 Of Slav origin. Each has its ‘own literary 
36, but a Czech understands Slovak without 
ort and vice versa. In the ninth century 
tmed & single state, the Great Moravian 

which was destroyed during the Mag- 
vasion of Central Europe in the tenth 
Later the Slovaks lived in the Hun- 
hd the Czechs in the Austrian half of 
O-Hungarian Empire. Religious and po- 
tions in the sixteenth and seven- 
century led to an unsuccessful revolt of the 
mach Tesulted in the loss of their free- 

pale of the White Mountain near 
jority of the population, 75%, is Roman 
the rest Protestant. _ 
butions of higher learning are the Czech 
sity in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
of Brno and of Bratislava and the Ger- 
prsity in Prague. 
military service for all between 20 

‘Was -established (1940) with a Service for 
Bars. The Army was disbanded (1944) and 
into a labor corps. 
monetary unit is the koruna. 


a Denmark 
 (KONGERIGET DANMARK) 


Copenhagen—Area 16,575 square miles 
lation (estimated, 1946) 4.102,000. 


hark, a kingdom, occupies the peninsula of 
thrusting out to the north from Germany, 
is its only land neighbor, between the North 
‘the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. 
¢: Tak separates it from Norway, and 
at from Sweden. The country consists of 
ating plains. e 
origin of Copenhagen (Kébenhavn) dates 
ancient times, when the fishing and trad- 
ce named Hayn (port) grew up on a cluster 
in the Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128- 
3 regarded as the actual founder of the city. 
of the islets he built a stronghold against 


ae 


z Wends and the remnants of this still 

ound in front of Christiansborg. Eisi- 
ngér) contains the reputed grave of 
Danish prince immortalized by Shakes- 
great attraction here is the castle of 
with historic casemates and old bastions, 


guns of which once commanded the 
n duties were exacted from every passing 


dairy products are world famous and the 
. normal times exports more butter than 
the world and produces more bacon than 
with the exception of the United States. 
ies also are important. One third of the 
lives by agriculture which occupies more 
reent of the usable land. 
cooperative consumers society was 
1866) and today the system has 
societies and includes 370,000 house~ 
% 45% of the whole population, and 
ut 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 


2: 
n than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
factories and numerous 


Duses. : 
and the Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold 
jower. The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the 
use of Commons), with 148 members, 
yndsting (Senate), with 76 members. Men 


V 


and women of 


Ss 
law, 


level with the 
Sociai 
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25 years of age have the franchise. 
ocial legislation was greatly advanced and the 
S codified and simplified, placing Denmark on a 
most advanced countries, by the 
~Democratic-Radical government which came 


into power (1929). Four Acts of Parliament (passed 


May 20, 


1933) cover public assistance, health 


insurance, disabilty and old-age pensions, work- 
men’s compensation and unemployment insurance. 


The King of Denmark i; 
ES s Frederik IX 


the 


: born 
1899) who succeeded to the terons on 
death of his father, King Christian X (April 


20, 1947.) He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters who have no right 


to succession to the throne. 


The heir presumptive 


is Prince Knud, brother of King Frederik IX (born 
July 27, 1900) who married Princess warolian Ma- 


thilde of Denmark (Sept. 8, 


1933.) 


two sons and one daughter. 

_The Cabinet of Premier Knud Kristensen ye- 
signed (Nov. 5, 1947) and the King requested Hans 
Hedtoft, Social Democrat, to form a new Cabinet 


(Nov. 
The Evangelical Lutheran 


11, 1947). 


is the established 


religion. Education is compulsory. The University 
of Copenhagen was founded (1479). 
The Army is in the form of a national militia, 


eve: 


Ty able-bodied man being liable for service | 


from 20 to 36. The Navy comprises fleet and coast 
defense forces with an aircraft fleet of 65 units. 
The monetary unit is the krone. 
The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300- miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 


Denmark. 


Great Britain established: a protec- 


torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). The 
islands haye a2 combined area of 540 square miles 
and a population (1935) of 25,744. The Assembly 
proclaimed the independence of the Islands (Sept. 


18, 


1946) after a referendum had voted in favor 


of the action. 


Greenland, 


GREENLAND 
a huge island between the North 


Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 


North American continent by Davis Strait 


Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° ~ 


N. 
705 


and 


lat. Its total area, is 827,300 square miles, 
,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 


island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 


tud 


1,000 ft. The population (1941) was 18,000, com-. 


e. The average thickness of the ice cap ‘is 


posed of 16,222 natives and 408.Danes. The capital 
is Godthaab. Greenland is the only Danish colony. 
The United States formally relinquished its claim 


to 


land in Northern Greenland discovered by 


Admiral Peary when it bought the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark (1916). 


Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of © 


Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (June 


16) 


ordered all coasts and islands closed to non- 


Danish vessels. 
The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other exports. 


Capital, 


Dominican Republic 
(REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 
Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,129 square 


miles—Population (estimated, 1947) 2,151,000. 


The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
two-thirds of the Island of Hispaniola (called ue 


Espanola by Columbus), 
Greater Antilles, 


second largest of 
situated between Cuba on the 


west and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary 
between it and the Republic of Haiti, which occu- 


pies the western part of the island, is 193 miles 


long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 


being cultivable; agriculture and stock 


the 


raising are 


principal industries. Sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 


corn and tobacco are the chief products. 
The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 


the 


A 


mining industry is undeveloped. 


The population is composed of whites, mulattoes, 
and a 19 percentage of negroes. The State has no 
religion and there is toleration for all faiths. The 
population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. Edu- 
cation is compulsory. The language is Spanish but 
English is widely spoken. 
Domingo (founded 1538) 
‘friars of nate ar nme Take 

The Republic was formed’ 
sive eepidlon of the Spanish, French and Haitians. 
Santo Domingo was long the center of 
power in America. 


he University of Santo 


(1844) after the succes- 
Spanish 
new constitution. was proclaimed (June 20, 


1929) and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (Jan., 
1942). 
every five years. 
of =f Senate and a Chamber of Deput 
President is Rafael Trujillo (elected May 
for his fourth term. 

The Army 
cers and men. 


The President is elected by direct vote 
The National Conga se 
es. 

16, 1947) 


consists of approximately 4,000 offi- 
The Navy operates a coastal patrol 


They have’ 


as established by the — 
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with gunboats. There is a small aviation corps. 
All persons more than 18 years old have the right 
of suffrage, but voting is not compulsory. 
The Dominican Republic has its own monetary 
standard, same base and value as the United 
States’ coin system (there is no Dominican gold 
6r paper money). The paper money in circulation 
is from the United States. 


Ecuador 
(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 5 


Capital, Quito—Area, 115,830 square miles— 
Population (estimated, 1946) 3,340,000. 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south cf it. It is bounded by Colombia 
on the north and Peru on the east and south. Two 

cordillera of the Andes cross the country, with 
’ a dozen peaks above 16,000 ft. in height, of which 
Chimborazo (21,424 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,550 ft.), 
CGayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisana (19,260 ft.) 
are the highest. 

Included in the area of Ecuador are the Galapagos 
Islands- with an area of 3,028 miles. The chief 
islands in the archipelago are San Cristobal (Cha- 
tham), Santa Maria (Florena), Santa Cruz (Inde- 
fatighble), San Salvador (James) and Isabella 
(Albemarle). 3 5 : 

The country is rich in undeveloped minerals 
Rich silver ‘ore is foiind at Pillzhum in Canar. 
Petrole output is increasing. Large deposits ol 
copper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known tc 
exist. Agricultural products include cereals, po- 
tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubber, mangrove 
bark (for tanning) alligator skins, and_kapok 
are imported commercially. The so-called Panama 
or “Jipijapa’’ hats, made of Toquilla straw, are 
manufactured exclusively in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
exceptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma- 
rine construction. » 

Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle of 
Pinchincha (May 24, 1822). ; 

Under the Republic’s Constitution, the President 
is elected directly by the people for a four-year 
term and the Congress consists of two Houses; the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

- The President (acting) is Carlos Julio Arose- 
mena (elected Sept. 16, 1947.) 

In elections to the Constitutional Congress (June 
30, 1946) the Conservatives defeated the newly 
created Republican Union party. The Conserva- 
tives (Government party) gained 33 seats, the 
Independents, 6; dissident Liberals, 20; dissident 
Leftists, 2; Democrats, 1. 

The chief imports are cotton. goods, metals, 
jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals; 
woolen, silk, rayon.and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuadorean 

imports. oa 
' Roman Catholic is the dominant religion. Pri- 


+ mary education is compulsory. Military service 


is compulsory. 5 
The monetary unit is the sucre. 


Egypt 


(MISR) 


Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated 386,000 square 
miles—Population (census, 1947) 19,090,048. 


Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 
with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
Red Sea on the east Beyond that, between the 
Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Aka- 
bah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat 
_ and sandy. On the south is the Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan, the parallel of the 22° north latitude form- 
ing the boundary. To the west is Libya. 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
Teal Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square 
_ miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals, roads, date and other agri- 

cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of 

the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 

length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 

the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 

At Cairo the maximum rise (average about 13 feet) 

is reached the beginning of October. The river 

carries a heavy traffic. 

Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 

- one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the longest 
in the world, measuring 16,400 ft. 

The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. CG.) is 
credited with being the founder of the first 
scientific system of using the water of the Nile for 
irrigation purposes, and that plan, the basin sys- 
tem, is still used for all the land south of Deirut 
in Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangu- 
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gynt; Estonia | 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in S13 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted tag 
basins during the flood. period (August) |p 
average depth of three feet and is left on thi 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and tk! 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land, A | 
of perennial irrigation by digging deep canag®’ 
introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pashe 
was restored and greatly improved duri ; 
British occupation. ‘Two million acres om 
tivable land were added, and under the 3% 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; 
the new perennial system cotton, wheat, cd 
beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit a 
chief products. Two and three yields a yes 
grown. — 

A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, ym’ 
pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Othe 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building ¢ 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, | 
granite and sulphur. ‘ 

The principal imports are textiles, mii 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; woon 
cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and | 
vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural pr 
and cotton. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a city of exc 
conglomerate charm, whose streets resound 
ring of three civilizations. Hundreds of mam 
attract the eye of the tourist. . Excursions 
conducted in normal times to the Pyramidi® 
Sphinx of Giza and the ruins of ancient Mer 
and the monuments at Luxor and Karnak. 

_Four-fifths of the people are of ancient | & 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor Tm 
the pyramids for their kings, and whose pk 
characteristics were pictured in the mural 
ings of the temples and tombs.and ‘on the ps 
scrolls 6,000 years ago. 

Moslems form 91.40% of the population, 6 
tians 8.19%, and Jews, 0.40%. Illiteracy, | 
was high until some years ago, is being erad: 
by the Government. Education is now cop 
sory for all children between the ages of 7 ai 
There is a famous seat of Moslem learning iJ 
University of Al-Azhar at Cairo, founded jj 
the Metropolis about the year 968 A.D.;; 
another, quite modern and up-to-date, the I 
I University, at Giza, opposite Cairo, found 
1908, A new university, Faruk I University 
been established in Alexandria. The Ame 
University in Cairo is the only American ¥ 
sity in Egypt. mi 

Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, 
more or less semi-independent status, Hns 
declared a Protectorate over her temporarily 
war measure in December (1914), and so rem 
until the Declaration of Feb. 28, 1922, when: 
land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign 
dependent State. The then Sultan assumed 
new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1 
An Anglo-Egyptian Treaty’of Alliance was § 
at London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England 
allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence 
force of 10.000 men and 400 airplanes at the | 
Canal for twenty years, till such time.as 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded 
British, as the ally of Egypt, the use of Alexa 
and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, full 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian. 
tory in the event of war or threat of war. 

Military service is compulsory for all me 
to serve with recruits called to colors. ¢ 
large scale in the expansion of the Army, | 
Air Force also has been expanded. is 

The King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb 
1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Gf 
Nazli. He succeded his father (April 28 Sa] 
He married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikanie 
daughter (born Nov. 17, 1938) was christ 
Ferial. A second daughter was born (April 7, - 
and named Fawzia. A third daughter (born | 
15, 1943) was christened Fadia. ‘2 

The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Pais 
ment composed of a Senate (Maglis al Shtyt 
and a Chamber of Deputies (Maglis al Nuww! 

& 


Two-fifths of the Senators are appointed © 
King, the remainder elected direct by the | 
as are the Deputies. The Prime Min: 
Mahmoud Fahmn Nokrashy Pasha, & 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound. 


Estonia 
. (EESTI. VABARITR) h 
(Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic) © J 


Capital, Tallinn—A: 7 
Population 1,134,000.” 28353 square a 


Oa 


ern parts of the Governm 0 ! 
Petrograd. It is bounded be thee u's 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf 


and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the 


Pag” . = 


nm “hes a The Estonians are of 
intry oe Plain interspersed with a 


rincipal crops are rye, 
corn, potatoes and flax. 
g are important indus- 


Square miles. 

ho state religion; 78.6% of the popula- 
utherans, 19% Greek orthodox. Educa- 
free. There is a famous university in 
4 in 1632) and a Technical Univer- 


phief exports are dairy products, paper, 
atoes, timber, cellulose and meat. Im- 
ppnly cotton, woolens, sugar, iron and 


ers. 
wOnstitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provided for a 
esident elected for six years by direct vote, 
arliament of two houses. The members of 
MBE were elected by the people; those of the 
ere chosen by various public organizations 
government bodies. Military service was 
pry with service of one year in the active 


declared her independence from Russia 
» 1918) after the Bolshevist coup d'etat. 
htry was admitted into the Union of Soviet 
‘Republics (June, 1940). The Supreme 
Estonia voted (1944) to establish its own 
sariats of Foreign Affairs and Defense in 
h the authority granted to various Soviet 
to conduct their own foreign relations 
te their own military establishments. 
a is known as a country of quaint old 
Tallinn was founded (1219) by King 
it II of Denmark on the site of an ancient 
fortress. It has been held successively by 
Germans, Swedes and Russians and Ger- 
tree churches, the castle and a number 
fs and part of the town walls and towers 
ik to the Danish domination.. The bastions 
ing the Old Town gate were constructed 
Swedish period. Another interesting 
Bl town is Narva, founded in the 13th 
It contains a fortress built by the Rus- 
od Duke Ivan III (1492). 


Ethiopia 
(ABYSSINIA) 


, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles 
btion (estimated, 1947) 15,000,000. 


ia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, is a moun- 
‘yOleanic country in northeast Africa. 
by Eritrea (Italian), French Somaliland 
ish Somaliland on the northeast, Italian 
nd on the southeast, Kenya Colony 
on the south, and the Anglo-Egyptian 
ion the west. The agricultural and mineral 
s of the country are comparatively unde- 
and its wealth of water power is unused. 
Sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
ut sturdy and are widely used as polo 
mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
née, date palm and coffee are extensively 
d. The coffee is of.three types—Harari 
rry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo, There is 
berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 

ht products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
et (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
ute for hops) -and tobacco. Rubber trees 
ous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
hatchets. Gold and other minerals in 
hantites not commercially exploited, coal. 
sulphur, potash and salis also are found. 
nco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles long, 

mg Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carries the 
produce from the interior to the coast, 
| Many caravan routes are still widely trav- 


| chiefly in the export of hides and 
vattle, goats, sheep, leopards and mon- 
s are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
ing materials and petroleum products. 
iopians adhere to the Coptic branch of 
ity. The Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria 
the supreme head of the church since the 
of Christianity in the fourth century, ap- 
Abuna, or Head Bishop of Ethiopia. 
predominate in the central,~ north- 
northern portions of the country; Mo- 
in the southeastern (Harar and the 
mma and Galla Sidamo region and parts 
hwest territories.) Pagans are scattered 
the country, particularly in the south- 
and southwest and along the Sudan 


> 


oil shale deposits distributed over an° 
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ship and arbitration with Ethiopia which she had 
Signed (1928) invaded the country (1935) without 
declaring war, With modern arms, airplanes and 
gas and subjugated it. The Emperor fought with 
his armies until he was forced: to withdraw, leav- 
a4 eee to appeal to the League of Nations 

British and Imperial forces occupied Ethiopia 
(1941) and the Emperor Haile Seldssie (born July 
23, 1892) was again proclaimed ruler of his country. 

The Army numbers approximately 10,000. 

The monetary unit is the Ethiopian dollar. 


Finland 
(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 


Capital, Helsinki—Area, 134,588 square miles— 
Population (1946) 3,877,000. 


The Republic of Finland is bounded on the 
north by Norway, on the East by the U.S.S.R., on 
the south by the Gulf of Finland, and on the west 
by_the Gulf of Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. 

The Iake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 3,000 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatra 
rapids of the river Vuokski. 

Although extending far north into extremely cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Lumber is the 
most important industry. The principal crops are 
tye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance are— 
paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles; leather, rubber and fur: and chemicals. ' 


The cooperative system ,has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
There were (1939) more than 7,000 cooperatives 
with a total membership exceeding 900,000 and 
they handled about 25% of the retail trade and 
40% of the wholesale. 

Finland formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 
from 1154 to 1809, when it became an autonomous 
Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 
its independence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
itt a Government, and became a republic 
( , 

Finland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and made 
peace after three months of fighting. Through 
the peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. All 
this territory was recovered (1941) in the war 
between Germany and the U.S.S.R. in which’ 
Finland became involved as cobelligerent with 
Germany when the_U.S.S.R. renewed its attack 
(June, 1941) on Finland. An armistice with 
Russia was declared (Sept. 4, 1944) and an armis- 
tice with Russia and Great Britain was signed 
(Sept. 19, 1944). 

Universal military service prevails from 17 years 
to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to seryice 
for a period of approximately a year for training. 
The conscript then remains in the first reserve until 
40 years old. The second reserve is comprised of 
those between the ages of 40 and 60, conscripts who 
are considered unfit for active service and youths 
between 17 and 21. not yet enrolled_as conscripts. 
There is also an Air Force and a Coast Defense. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
religion, although there is absolutely free worship. 
There are three universities—one in Helsinki 
and two in Turku. 

The President is chosen for a term of six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote; he appoints the Cabinet. Juho K. Paasikiyi 
was elected President by Parliament (March 9, 
1946.) The Premier is Skari Tuomioja. * 

There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet 
(Eduskunta) and the voting system is designed 
for proportional representation. 

In the elections (March 17-18, 1945) the results 
were: Social Democrats (anti-Moscow)—52 (loss of 
33 seats): Popular Democrats (pro-Moscow)—51; 
Agrarians—46 (loss of 11 seats); Conseryatives— 
28 (gain of three seats); Swedish People’s Party— 
16 (oss of two seats); Liberals—7 (unchanged). 

The monetary unit is the markka. 


France 
(LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE) — , 
Capital, Paris—Area, 212,659 square miles— 
Papalstion (Census 1946) 40,517,923. : 


rance, after a foui-year interlude of totalita- 
sap government following her conquest (1940) by 


£ a 


the Nazi war machine and two years of political ~ 


nges, adopted (Oct. 13, 1946) 2 new. Constitu- 
cian oestablishing the Fourth Republic. Thus 
France returned, as she did after her defeat in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, to the republican 
form of government. ee 
Germany lies yon e % 

oie the Jura mountains and Lake Ge- 
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neva separate 
Alps and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with 
the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the west is 
the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and 
‘on-the north the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England, while on the 
landside Belgium forms the boundary. From the 
north to the south its length is approximately 600 
miles, and from the western extremity near Brest 
to Strasburg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
wide. The coastline on the north is 700 miles long; 
along the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on 
the Mediterranean, 384 miles. _ 

France has the highest mountain in Europe west 
of the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft, in height. ‘i 

There are four important rivers, the Seine, 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 7,543 miles in 

—Jength, of which canals cover 3,031. 

French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and for- 

merly owned-and operated under seven great rail- 

way systems, two of which were State-owned, ‘were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. 

Agriculturally, France is a country of_ small 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
peasant is a frugal individual and grows most of 
what he eats. The land is suited to a variety of 
products the most important of which from a 
commercial standpoint are wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A great 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
pears, plus, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
The fishing industry is extensive~ 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
minerai oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore deposits in eastern 
‘France and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 

| these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 

- textiles, perfumes and iron products. 

: France became an authoritarian state in the 
swift current of martial ‘and political events that 
culminated (1940) in France signing an armistice 
with Germany and Italy. France had declared 
war against Germany (Sept. 3, 1939). A single po- 
litical party was created (Aug. 31, 1940) under the 
direction of Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, who 
had succeeded to the head of the Government. 

The German Army had entered Paris following 
its occupation of Holland, Luxemburg, and north- 
ern France. The invasion of the Low Countries 
began (May 10, 1940) and within a month the 
Germans had seized these lands and had overrun 
northern France. German. troops entered Paris 
(June 14, 1940) and the Government moved to 
Bordeaux. The cabinet, by a vote of 13 to 11, agreed 
to ask Germany for an armistice. The cabinet, the 
last under the Constitution of 1875, resigned and 
President Lebrun asked Marshal Petain to take 
the helm. There followed the armistice negotia- 
tions. The compact with Germany was signed 
(June 22, 1940); the one with Italy two days later. 

The Government moved to Vichy (July 2) and 

_ Parliament voted (July 9) full powers to Marshal 
Petain to revise the Constitution. The vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies was 395 to'3 and in the 
Senate 225 to 1. , 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate met in National Assembly (July 10) and 
passed by a vote of 395 to 3 a Constitutional Law 
giving to Marshal Petain as Chief of State the 
power to promulgate ‘‘through one or more Acts a 
new Constitution for the French State’’, based on 
the rights of “labor, family and the fatherland’, 
to be ratified by the. Nation and applied by the 
Assemblies to be created. This ‘‘Constitutional 
Law’? was adopted by a vote of 569 to 80, with 17 
members absent. 

‘The Cabinet was reorganized (Sept. 6, 1940) with 
Pierre Laval as Deputy Prime Minister and later 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Marshal Petain ‘for 
high reasons of internal policy’’ dismissed Laval 
(Dec. 12) and abolished the office of Vice Premier. 
At the same time he named Pierre Etienne Flandin 
Foreign Minister. Flandin resigned (Feb. 9, 1941) 
and Admiral Jean Francois Darlan was named to 
succeed him. . 

A new Government was formed (April 14, 1942) 
with Laval as Prime Minister and virtual dictator 
of France and with Darlan to succeed as Chief 
of State. This cabinet continued in office until 
1944. The National Council (created 1941) to 
frame a new Constitution was scrapped. 

' Paris was liberated (Aug. 25, 1944) after four 
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it from Switzerland and the ‘Graian 


mixed corn,’ 


days of fighting in which severa! hundrij 
sands of unarmed citizens and 50, 3 
of the resistance forces routed the Nazi {| 
troops and occupied the city’s principal 
Paris had been occupied for four years, tw 
and twelve days by the Nazi forces. The ll 
of France followed. _ 4 
With the liberation of France by_ th 
Armies (Sept. 1944) a Provisional Gov¥ 
headed by Gen: Charles de Gaulle as I 
of Council was established by the French} 
tee of National Liberation. The comm 
been formed in Algiers, North Africa (1943) 
the time the promise was made that it wi 
render its powers to a provisional French 
ment ‘‘constituted in conformity with ~ 
of the republic’, this to be done “ass 
liberation of the metropolitan area De=| 
at the latest at the total liberation of | 
France held her first free elections in & 
(Oct. 21, 1945) and elected a Constituent | 
charged with the duty of drafting and puts 
effect a new Constitution within a period 
months from the date of the first meet 
6, 1945). The de Gaulle Government resign? 
first meeting of the Assembly. & 
Felix Gouin, Socialist, was elected Pre: 
the Constituent Assembly (Jan. 23, 1946)) 
signed (June 11) after a victory of the? 
Republican party (M. R. P.) at the polls.}. 
Bidault, 46-year-old former newspaper © 
school teacher, was inaugurated (June 24) 
dent-Premier. i 
The first draft of the new Constitutions 
jected (May 5) by the. French people 
than 1,000,000 votes, but a second dn 
adopted (Oct. 13) by a vote of 9,802,467 to 7 
a@ majority of 1,211,791 votes, with more 
000,000 followers of Gen. de Gaulle absta 
his request. The new Constitution providigg=t 
National Assembly of 619 Deputies and 2 
of the -Republic with 315 Councilors, whik 
the place of the former Senate, d 
The elections for the National Assemb 
10) resulted in the following lineup, as 
with the results of the previous two elect. 
the Constituent Assembly: 
Seite ave vane 2 
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Socialists . =a 
Radical Socialists 
Right Grotips..../5.0 6.05 85 62 
The members of the Council of the Re 
chosen jointly by a body of electors for 
voters ballot at a general election and ¥ 
General Councilors representing the vari! 
partments. The President is Vincent 
Socialist, (elected Jan. 16, 1947 at a jointi™ 
of the two houses of Parliament by a Votil 
out of 833 cast). He will serve for sevex 
The Premier is Paul Ramadier, Socialill 

A reduced- Cabinet was announced (0 
1947), consisting of six Socialists, three 
Republicans, two Radicals and one in 
as follows: 

Interior—Edouard Depreux 

Foreign Affairs—Georges Bidault 

Justice—Andre Marie* 

Finance—Robert Schuman 

Armed Forces—P. H. Teitgen 

National Economy—Jules Moch 
Labor and Social Security—Daniel M 
Industry, Commerce and Public Works 
Lacoste 

Agriculture—Marcel Roclore 

Education—Edmond Naegelen / 

Minister of State—Yvon Delbos / 

France Overseas—Paul Bechard  * 

Under the new Constitution, legislative 
are vested exclusively in the Assembly, wil 
Council acting merely in an advisory cap 
President, however, has broader powers 
the Third Republic. 


which has supervision over the overse: 
torates. 

France is in the vanguard in the mat: 
welfare legislation. Both employers and 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. 
also compulsory social insurance again 
maternity, disability and death. The 
has been continued by the French Sta 

Primary instruction is free and compul 
public schools form the University of F 
an enrollment (1937-1938) of 5,436,554 
oo pees There are 17 universit 
The country is predominantly Roman 
aie: a eee hayes adher: 

rotestant faith. e State recogn: 
and tolerates all. re 
The unit of currency is the franc. - 
The Army numbers fewer than 


qpgree bas approximately~50,000 and the 


her liberation, France has put into effect a 
oe of nationalizing industries, 
icoal mines and other public utilities’ 
iy, it is estimated, the nationalization 
will cost more than’$2,000,000,000. 
land of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
poi the west coast of Italy and north of 
: ad “e integral — y France. It 
ea .67 square miles and a population 
f 322,854. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
Napoleon. 


French’ Colonies 


Popula- 


Sq. Mi. tion 


od) NA BESS een 196 323,500 

nh Indo-China........ 286,000} 23,853,500 

alin Asia.......... 286,196) 24,177,000 

Te and Miquelon... . 93 3,916 

eS ee ON 583) 304,209 

BEES fe gw a si y: 380 304,239 

nh Guiana and Inini... 65,041 36,975 

ee a 66,097 649,339 

8,548 53,245 

1,520 39,920 

10,068 93,165 

172,104| 7,390,428 

7,234,684 

2,608,313 

15,943,000 

nd (Mandate). . 780,497 

roons (Mandate). .... 2,516,623 

nh Equatorial Africa... 3,423,015 

Nea 220,955 
Seek. os nape \ 

ae 10| j 3.797.936 


49,685 


yg Se 4,283,299) 43,965,136 
btal in colonies... .!4,645,660! 68,884,640 


ALGERIA 
(L’ Algerie) 
his in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
Tunisia on the east and Morocco on the 
joth neighbors are French protectorates. 
hern territory extends inland approxi- 
0) miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
md southward indefinitely into the 
ert, merging into French West Africa. 
is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
, of very fertile plains with valleys 
out from the hills, mainly owned by 
ns, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
of 3,000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
Swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
aS, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 feet, di- 
country from the Sahara. Algeria has a 
on (1936) of 7,234,684; and area of 847,552 
niles. The capital is Algiers. The natives 


en 


orthern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
d into three departments: Algiers, ee 
0,911; Oran, 1,623,356; and Constantine, 
}. Bach department sends one senator and 
Eputies to the National Assembly which 
s the ay to legislate for Algeria. 
Is must serve two years with the army 
“May be called up as reservists in case of 


ion. 
forces occupied Algeria (1942). 

tural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
atoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
‘ricultural pursuit. ‘There are large de- 
f iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 


srincipal imports are textiles, machines, 
S, Peiiclena\, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
ep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
rit rance. 

southern ‘Territory, area 767,435 square 
rms a separate colony under military 
q which acts in conjunction -with the 
and has a separate budget. The Southern 
as a population (1936) of 642,651. 

t of currency is the French franc. 


Afriki ae isie) 
ay unisie 
on & the former Barbary states under 
ty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 
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coast of Africa, 
north and east, 
Sahara Desert 
west. 

area of 


with the Mediterranean Sea 
Italian Libya on the southeast, 
on the south and Algeria on 
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the 
the 
the 


The capital is Tunis. The country has 2 
48,313 square miles and a population (1936) 


of 2,608,313. The native population is composed 


of Arabs and Bedouins. 


The French were obliged to send a military fo: 
into the country (1881) to protect ‘Alpen froin 
the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing Tunisia 


under the protectorate of France. 


The titular ruler is Lamine Bey and the Premier 
is Mustapha Saak. The French Resident General 


is Jean Mons. 


There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 


northeast 


Peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 


in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 


Olives, 


grapes and dates are produced in abun- 


dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 


docks, 
Lead, i 
portant minerals. 

Textiles, manufactured metals, 


pistachios, alfa grass, henna 


and cork. 
Ton, phosphate and zine are the most im- 


and minerals 


comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 
{For information on the French protectorate of 


Morocco, see Morocco.) 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa 
to the Soudan at about 15° east longitude and from 


the southern desert boundaries of 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea 


orocco, Algeria, 


and 


the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 


Africa. 
seven colonies, The capital is Dakar. 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and 
rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. 
chief imports 


It has been formed by consolidation of 


LaF 
oil, 


The 
are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 


and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 


France. 

Colony Sq. M. Pop., 1943 
Senegal, incl. 77,730 1,727,000 - 
Mauritania ..... 323,310 77,000 
French Guinea 96,88 2,164,000 
Ivory Coast .. 184,174 4,124,0 
Dahomey ..... 43,232 1,436,000 
French Sudan 590,966 3,875,000 
cS iE Rak ee . 499,410 ~ 2,058, 
Dakar and dependencies. ‘ 60 a 

co SR ea es Tels 1,815,768 15,943,000 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(French Congo) 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa © 


and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 
Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 


Egyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa 
Nigeria. French acquisition began 


territory has since been extended 


and 


CZ and its 
y exploration 


and settlement. That part (107,270 cua miles) 
cede 


d to Germany as compensation 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) 


or acknowl- 


was 


restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 


incorporated in this territory. 


zaville. The constituent beach ie ids 
q. M. op., 1 
dane. Res phawie..s' «010d otha cen 93,218 409,852 
Middle Congo ~. oo). 35 secede 166,069 140,772 
Unangi-Sharl ©... 00...) a2 ete see 238,767 947,316 
COS re 2, oes 3 ean Oe ae 461,202 1,432,869) 
Rotel (hoc. Te eee 959,256 3,530,809 


Europeans number 6,099. 
There are 300,000 ee 
rich in timber, but t 


The capital is Braz- 


miles of tropical forests 
e output as yet is only wild 


Tubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead and 


zine have 


aay CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


ameroons is that part of the former Ge: 
euieny Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916). 


been found. Commerce is chiefly with 


Sie. 


ists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 
to France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 
It was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 


cree (March, 1921). i 
tein The capital is Yaounde. 


It is governed by a Com- 
Its popula- 


tion (1938) is 2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. be: 


The colony has two seaports 


Its chief products 


are palm oil, groundnuts, almonds, hides, cacao 


with France. 


incipal 
Trade is principally eens eae 


ivory. 
ang one the only German 


Mg poset 
seli-supporting, 
miles, about two-thirds. 


was 


received 21,893 square 
Ends, It is attached to French 


Dahomey, and is a mandated territory with a popu- 


lation of 780,497. 
FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea, Ethi- 


opia and British Somaliland and is 


L 


separated 
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by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb’ from Aden 
(British). 

The area is 9.071 square miles and population 
(1944) 49,685; the capital is Jibuti, its port on the 
Gulf of Aden, acquired (1862) but not developed 
until. 1884. ‘ : ‘ 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. 


MADAGASCAR 

Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
greatest breadth. Its area is 241,094 square miles: 
its population (1836, including Mayotte and Comoro 
Islands) 3,797,936. The capital is Tananarive. 
To Madagascar is ‘attached for government the 
prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands with 
an area in all of about 790 square miles, and with, 
in 1931, 130,253 inhabitants. 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
(1885) and was declared a French colony (1896). 
“More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
_corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cacao. 


‘The forests are rich in cabinet wood and-tanning 


bark. raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. Cee 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 

dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 

Phosphates, gold and radium. , 


; REUNION 

Reunion is an integral part of France and is 
entitled to representation in Paris by a Senator 
@nd two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. The area 
is 969 sauare miles; the population (1941) 220,955, 
of whom 203,319 are of French extraction. The 
chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilia_and spices. The chief imports are 
Tice and cereals : 

FRENCH INDIA 
The French possessions in India lie along the 


_- Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 


southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
Ceylon The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company (1674), 
which, after changing hands eight times, finally 
rested in the control of France (1814). The colo- 
nies are divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, 
population (1941), 204,653; Karikai, 60,760; Chan- 
dernagor, 38,284; Mahe, 14,092; Yanaon, 5,711. The 
colonies send one Senator and one Deputy to Par- 
liament at Paris. Agriculture is the chiei industry 
-and oil seed the chief export. 

The total population ot French India is 323,500; 
the area is 196 square miles. Pondicherry is the 


fe et FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
Area Population 
Cochin-China 26,476 sq. mi. 4,615,968 
Annam 6,973 sq. mi. 6,211,228 
Cambodia 67,550 sq. mi. 3,046,432 
Tonkin 40,530 sq. mi. 9,264,309 
Laos . 89,320 sq. mi. 1,023,314 
Kwangchow 325 sq. mi, 300,000 
Total 281,174 sq. mi. =» =. 24,461,251 


French Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 
part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
westiand the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 
shown above, The population includes about 42,000 
Europeans. The capital is Hanoi, Tonkin. 

Under the terms of settlement (1941) of a border 


- dispute, French Indo-China ceded 21,750 square 


miles to Siam. Cambodia yielded 16,887 s 
yeuee and Laos veo eh rag 
rance recogniz e Viet Nam Republic of 
Annamese Nationalists (March 7, 1946) as a “free 
state within the “Indo-Chinese Fedetation and 
French Union. The nationalist movement began 
(4941) and gained impetus: during World War II. 
Viet Nam is the ancient Annamese name for Ton- 
- Annam and Cochin-China. The agreement 
with France grants Viet Nam considerabte local 
Poe ee piso Was proclaimed a 
: y ic eb. 4, .. Brig. Gen. 
Van Xuan is Premier. 5 ede 
The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, coal, 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zinc and tin. The 
principal imports are cotton and silk cloths, metal 
articles, kerosene. and automobiles. 


'  _ GUADELOUPE 

Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large islands, Basse-'Terre and Grande Terre, 
Separated by a narrow channel, and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica, They 
haye been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
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Senator and tWo Deputies. The -govern 
sists of a Governor and an-elected Co 
soil is very productive. The area of 
group of islands is 583 square miles; 
(1938) is 304.209. Basse-Terre is the cary 

The principal exports are sugar, cofil 
eacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE z: 
Martinique, one of the Windward Islana 
West Indies, has been a possession since 
made a department of France (Jan. 1, 1919 
represented in the French Parliament by 4 
and two Deputies. It is administered by a C4 
a General Council, and e\ective Municipg 
cils. In Martinique is located the famous 
‘Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on (May 8, 
stroyed the eity of St. Pierre with all i 
inhabitants. The island is the birthplac 
Empress Josephine. : 3 
Martinique has a population of 304,: 
an area of 380 square miles. . The ¢# 
Fort-de-France. The status of the isl 
changed (1946) to a Department of Frana 
tive Jan. 1, 1947. y 
The chief exports are sugar, rum, banang 
apples aud cacao beans. Trade is mail 
France. The franc is the monetary unit’ 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups 
barren islands close to the southwestern 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) anda 
ministrator, assisted by. a council, rules thay 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and iy 
other fish products. -Imports consist off 
salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A reg 
service is maintained with North Sydney aj 
fax. A telegraph cable connects St. 
Europe and the American continent. The 
tranc is the medium of exchange. A 
The St. Pierre group has an area of Jj 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The pi 
is—St. Pierre: 3,396; Miquelon: 520; te 
The capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 

French Guiana, a Department, is on t) 
coast of South America on the Atlantic Oci 
Dutch Guiana on the west and Brazil on ¥ 
and south. The country has lost heavily | 
lation in the last several decades, the ¢ 
1911 returning 49,009 inhabitants as compai 
36,975 in 1936 (including the hinterland | 
separated territorially from Guiana July | 
The area of Guiana is 34,740 square mil 
of Inini is 30,301 square miles. Guiana 
Deputy to the Chamber at Paris. The 
Governor and a Council General of 16 e€ 
bers. France has had a famous penal ¢ 
since 1885, known as Devils Island. Frances 
(1848) the prison to be liquidated: and its ?| 
mates repatriated. The capitol is ,Cay 
status of French Guiana was changed to 
ment of France (Jan. 1, 1947). , 

Immense forests of rich timber cover 
tory. Very little of the land iS cultiv: 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc 


A 


bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, \ 
wood essence, lumber and hides ¢ 


OCEANIC—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAB 
The French possessions, widely scatte 
southern Pacific Ocean, were groupe 
(1903) as one homogeneous colony under 
nor, with headquarters at° Papeete, Tahi 
the Society Islands. The other groups 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leew 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa EI 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, b 
orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and o 
cal fruits. Preparation of copra, suga 
are the chief industries. 
The area of the islands administered 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 
New Caledonia, with an area of 8, 
miles and a pop aany (census of 1936) 
is 248 miles long and has an average 
31 miles. It is about half way betwe 
and the Fiji Islands. Its dependenci 
Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, 
Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna, @ 
The group was acquired by France (185 
pene colony was maintained on Now Isl 


The Colony is administered by a -Go 
an elective council general. It is under 
the Free French, assisted by United Sta 
Noumea is the capital. F “ale 

Mining is the chief industry. Chro 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. 
erals found are antimony, mercury, ¢ 


=} | Coat 


ad and copper. Agricultural products 
ffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava). 

0, bananas and pineapples. 

Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
and 500 miles west. of. Fiji, is a group 
eregate area of 5,700 square miles, havy- 
tive population estimated at about 45,000, 

hite population, (1930): British, 219: 

1. The group has been a condominium 
6 and administered jointly by High Com- 
§ of France and Great Britain. Chief 
are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Germany 
(DEUTSCHES REICH) 


Berlin—Area, 143,200 square miles— 
on (1946), enumerated in four zones of 
bn, including Berlin, 67,032,242. 


t day Germany, as occupied by the Allied 
is the German Reich of pre-World War II, 
eastern provinces—Silesia, Pomerania, 
ussia and Hast Prussia. An order by the 
iontrol Council also made Germany dis- 
i the territories she annexed after Dec. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel, Polan, 
nd Malmedy, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg 
thern Slovenia. No time limit was set on 
pation and no promises were made to the 
People. It was made plain by the Allies 
length of the occupation would depend 
Hong it would take to eradicate all traces 
arism and to establish a representative, 
fic government before returning the coun- 
ne German people. : 
ny is bounded on the-north by the North 
hmark and the Baltic Sea; on the east 
md, Czechoslovakia and Austria; on the 
Austria, Liechenstein and Switzerland: on 
6 by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, the 
Inds (Holland) and the North Sea. 
imate of Germany 4s quite mild in sum- 
Tather cold in winter, as in all western 
The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
glacial plain over which the action of the 
d@d much sand: it has always demanded un- 
tificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
as a science than in any other country. 
Forest of Germany is famed for its 
as a,resort. The highest mountains are 
n and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
is a plain sloping to the north and 


hy is divided into four Zones of Occupa- 
zones, with their rough borders and the 
Which each is assigned, follow: 
n—All territory east and inclusive of the 
province of Saxony, the States of Saxony, 
Anhalt and Mecklenburg—Union of 
cialist Republics. 
estern—The Ruhr and the area east and 
e Wesel River, extending to Duesseldorf, 
d Aachen—Great Britain. 4 
=The left bank of the Rhine, including 
and the Saar, and the districts 
Goblenz: the right bank of the Rhine, 
the areas of Baden, Bavaria and Wurt- 


& 


nce. ; 
rn—Territory bounded on the east by 
an zone and Czechoslovakia, on the north 
British zone, on the west by the French 
on the south by Austria and including 
is of Frankfort, Munich, Nurmberg and 
als 


United States. 
Oo was created the i ot. fats Berlin 
administered by the Inter- ed govern- 
ty with representatives of each of the 


@bsence of any central government for 
_ there has been encouraged the forma- 
emocratic governments in the states and 
“also in the cities. Elections have been 
sé yeral of these places and governments 
a 


+ free municipal elections in Germany 
se were held (May 26, 1946) in 38 cities 
aerican occupation zone. The results gave 
rate Christian Socialist Union 484 Council 
e leftist Social Democrats, 421; the Soviet- 
ialist At AE 47, and the reac- 
ral Democrats, 34. — 
controlled by the Big Four Powers, 

post-war municipal elections (Oct. 20, 
sught out more than 2,000,000 voters who 
b City Councilors and 805 Borough Coun- 


resultS were: Percentage 
Total vote of vote 
999,17! 48.7 
454,202 22.1 
405,992 19.8 
nocrats .... .192,527 9.4 


(Sw ee ee 


S yb, 39,164 
elections for the Landtag (Diet) held 
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in the Russian occupation zone outside of Berlin, 
the Social Democrats were barred from particlpa- 
tion because the Soviet authorities contended they 
had been absorbed by the Socialist Unity Party. 
The latter party and affiliated minor groups polled 
(Oct. 20, 1947) a total of 4,959,716 votes, but. the 
Christian Democrats and the Liberal Democrats 
received a combined vote of 4,808,181. 

In announcing the occupation terms the state- 
ment of the Allies said that with the unconditional 
Surrender of Germany there no longer was any 
central government “‘capable of accepting respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of order, the ad- 
ministration of the country and compliance with 
the requirements of the victorious powers. It is 
in these circumstances necessary without prejudice 
to any subsequent decisions that may be taken 
respecting Germany to make provision for the 
cessation of any further hostilities on the part of 
German armed forces, for the maintenance of 
order in Germany, and for the administration of 
the country, and to announce the immediate re= 
quirements with which Germany must comply.’’ 

World War I cost Germany 27,275 square miles 
and 6,471,581 in population. 

The Saar Basin, area 738 square miles, was 
separated from Germany after World War 1 
and administered by the League of Nations through 
a commission. The French had the sole right to 
work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense for 
the destruction of the coal mines in North of 
France, The Saar, which by a vote of 477,119 to 
48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) declared its desire to rejoin 
Germany, was returned to the Reich by the League 
(Mareh 1, 1935). But in the first post World War 
II election (Oct. 5, 1947) the Saar population voted 
overwhelmingly for an~ economic union with 
France. 

Germany, by the census of 1939, had an area of 
182,471 square miles and a- population of 69,022,213. 
Present-day Germany, under Allied Military Oc- 
cupation, has an area and population as follows: 


Zone Area, sq. mi. Population 
Russian zone ........ 46,60 17,300,000 
British zone . cs 42,700 22,800,000 
United States zone ...... 36,900 16,700,000 
French 20ne* 3)0...%.. 05% - ,700 5,900,000 
Bevtin.+>.25 55: 300 4,332,242 

TOta?.* ko =.) si. 243,280 67,032,242 


The American Military Government established a 
political entity, Greater Hesse, consisting of the 
former Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau_ and 
Kurhesen. 
sians (1866). 


When the German Emperor abdicated and fled 
to Holland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners took over the goy~ 
ernment and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedrich 
Ebert President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
(July 21, 1919). It was known as the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 

Ebert died (Feb. 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 
1932). In this election Hindenburg received 19.- 
359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. But in 
the next election (March 5, 1933), five weeks after 
Hindenburg had eigen Hitler Chancellor, the 
Nazis polled 17,269,629 votes. 

The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats which they won, in, com- 
bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, 
gave them an absolute majority of the Reichstag. 


The new Reichstag which met March 23, 1933, — 


passed the following day an Enabling Act by 
which absolute power was conferred on Chancellor 
Hitler and his cabinet and the provisions of the 
Weimar Constitution set aside. The Reichsta 
(Jan. 31, 1937) continued the Enabling Act to Apri 
i, 1941. The Reichstag (Jan. 29, 1943) issued a 
decree prolonging its life to Jan. 30, 1947. Under 
the authority derived from the Enabling Act Hit- 
ler completely personalized government in Ger- 
many. He obtained complete control of all activi- 
ties throughout the country—political, economic 
industrial, commercial and cultural. Freedom of 
speech and of the press were abolished. Equality 
before the law applied only to Aryans, the only 
people in Germany who had full citizenship rights 
which were restricted by the Gestapo (secret po- 
lice). 
ional Socialist German Labor Party, to 
ae ter an name, though familiarly known as 
Nazis, was founded (1920) in Munich by Hitler 
(then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had served 
throughout the war in the German Army and in 
consequence ce lost his Austrian citizenship. He 
ined German 
ae fo support the Constitution when the State 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a position 
in its diplomatic service. ' 


citizenship and took the. 


Hesse-Nassau was annexed by the Prus-" 
It is hilly and not rich argricul- 
turally but its forests are the richest in Prussia. 


'. Premier. 
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The Nazis were a small group, 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
stitution :of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 
Ludendorf as leaders, they staged the so-called 
“Beer Hall Putsch’? in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 1923). 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
five years imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
The party was reorganized but was reduced by in- 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reichs- 
tag election (1924) the party joined with a party 
called Movement for German Racial Freedom and 
the combination won 32 seats. But the next year 
the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. ‘The 
economic crisis and widespread discontent gave 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunity, 
and with each successive election in the next eight 
years the Nazis made big gains. 4 

To crush an incipient revolt against him by the 
Tadicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of Staff 
of the Storm Troops (S. A.), Hitler (June 30, 
1934) flew from Berlin to Munich and arrested 
Roehm in his own house. Roehm, Heines and 
Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with 
others were shot. When Hitler justified the “‘purge 
before the Reichstag (July 13) he gave the number 
of dead as 77. ‘ 

President von Hindenburg died (Aug. 2, 1934). 
the day. after the Cabinet adopted a decree uniting 
the office of Reich President with that of Reich 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. 

The result of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 1934) as 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov. 
12, 1933) when the Reich approved of the govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and the General Disarmament Conference, fol- 


WSs? 
August, 1934 November, 1933 


Electorate .............45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast. .......43,529,710 43,460,529 
Mion “Eitler = oo ciais es 6 362,763 40,609,247 
ORCAS eS) ho Sn a cea ae 4,294,654 2,101,00¢ 
20010? Se 872,296 750,282 


Hitler got 881% of the August vote; $3.5% of 
the November vote. a 

In the plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on his for- 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 44,409,523 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% of 
the eligible voters. 

Prussia’s autonomous rights as a Federated 
State were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decree 
of President von Hindenburg. Hitler took per- 
sonal control with Goering as Minister of the 
Interior in command of the police and later as 
The Allied Control Council in Berlin 
promulgated a law (March 1, 1947) dissolving 
Prussia as a state and splitting it into several small 
Laender (states). 

The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in_the arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,000 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews fied the country, 


- Mostly in poverty. 


The National Socialist party continued in con- 
trol of the country throughout World War II and 
Was succeeded by the Allied Powers when they 
decreed the occupation of the country after the 
defeat of Germany in 1945. Grand Adm. Karl 
Doenitz, German Navy chief, proclaimed himself 
Anas (May 1, 1945) with an announcement that 
itler had fallen in battle in Berlin and had 
proclaimed him (Doenitz) as his successor. Allied 


‘authorities were skeptical at the time of the 


announcement that Hitler was dead. A painstak- 
ing investigation by British military intelligence 


‘ officers later appeared to show he had committed 


Suicide. 

The number of German grammar schools and 
pupils decreased (1939), schools at the rate of 0.7 
per cent and pupils 1.4. There were (1939) 
60,592 schools and 186,582 classes and 17,503,195 
pupils, taught by 177,303 teachers. There are 29 

versities in Germany, the oldest being Heidel- 
berg (founded in 1386). Elementary education is 
compulsory. 

The decrease in the number of Jewish pupils 
(1939) was 80 per cent of the 1938 total. There 
were 2,008 Jewish pupils attending grammar 
schools (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including 
private schools there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish 
pupils as against 19,913 the previous year. 

The government sought (1934) to bring the vari- 
ous Lutheran churches into a single German 
‘Evangelical Church under the direction of a pro- 
Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
Jaw (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in 
church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
fairs. In the course of the conflict more than 
700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
eoncordat of July 20, 1933: 

Germany has had social insurance since’ 1883 and 
the law makes mandatory the insurance of work- 

| 


t 


anti-Semitic, ingmen against sickness 


(including anf , 
accidents, unempleyment, old age . oe 
Workers pay two-thirds of the contribut\i— 
State and employers one-third. o 
National motor roads construction’ : 
nance (1939) involved an expenditu: 
800,000 marks, an increase of 152,000, 
over the preceding year. Construction ew 
(1939) were 921,300,000 marks with cont 
penditures set at 199.500,000 marks, || 
Germany had (1937) approximately 1333} 
of roads, of which 26,000 miles were} 
52,300 miles first class country roads < 
second class country roads.  __ ZN 
Agriculture is a highly specialized im 
though the ground is not naturally fi 
requires much artificial fertilizer. So: 
more important crops are wheat, rye, bei 
potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other! 
cial products are tobacco, grapes, hopij 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, Dpéak 
walnuts. 
The principal minerals are coal, lig 
zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petrcles 
The unit of currency is the reichsmar 
Cecupation authorities reported thaag 
imately 75 per cent of German industries 
World War II but that production was lw 
ease of coal about five per cent of capaa 
The German merchant marine (1939) | 
ships of 4,492,708 gross tonnage, comp# 
3,459,296 tons (1914). : 
Germany had compulsory military 4 
service after the advent of the Nazi reve 
both services were abolished by the Alie 
Council. a 
A 48-point proclamation (Sept. 25, 1945 
ethe Allies’ control of every phase of Ge 
and ordered the abolition of ‘‘all Gern 
naval and air forces, the SS (Elite G@ 
SA (Storm Troops) and the Gestapo with 
organizations, staffs and institutions.” 
cludes all the groups ‘‘which serve tok 
the military tradition in Germany’’—the 
Staff, the officers’ corps, the reserve coz 
tary schools, war veterans’ organizations < 
military and quasi-military formations. 
The proclamation also signed the fin 
warrant ,for the Nazi party. The B: 
‘‘finally abolished and declared to be illez 
the proclamation added, there would be 
secret organizations in Germany and | 
religious or racial discriminations. The 
diplomatic corps also was abolished, 
Great Britain announced (Aug. 20, 1946 
had seized the heart of Germany’s steel | 
for nationalization and that the firms w 
be returned to the original owners. ] 
Control Commission took over the Krupp, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke (United Steelwon 
many other steel and iron firms in its zond 
Allied occupation authorities establishe 
law raising taxes and another creating @ 
in jurisprudence. Taxes on wages were 
25 per cent for the last quarter of 1945 
income and corporate taxes were raisec 
cent for all of 1945 and made payable 
31. The judicial reforms abolished the) “ 
Courts, Nazi party courts and speci 
The proclamation set forth these guaran 
‘“(1) No person shall be deprived of | 
erty or property without due process of Ja 
(2) Criminal responsibility shall be det 
only for offenses provided by law. - | 
““(3) Determination by any court of a1 
‘by analogy’ or by so-called ‘sound popular 
as heretofore provided in the German 
code is prohibited. _ - > 
“(4) In any criminal prosecution 2) 
shall have the rights recognized by a 
law—namely, the right to a speedy . ang 
trial and to be informed of the nature ari 
of the accusation, the right to be confron 
witnesses against him and to have prow 
obtaining the witnesses in his favor and t. 
to have the assistance of counsel for 
Excessive or inhuman .punishments or 
provided by law will not be inflicted. 3 
““(5) Sentences on persons convicted U 
Hitler regime on political, racial or 1 
grounds must be quashed.’ wa 
Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a Bri 
Force (1807) and later ceded to Germany 
a part of Schleswig Holstein Province i 
for rights in East Africa. The island w 
fortified and formed a large part of 
defenses in’ the North Sea. After capiti 
Germany in World War II. the island 
rendered (May 23, 1945) to Great Brite 
occupied. The island was demilitarized ( 
1947) when the British Navy set off 3, 
high explosives stofed in the island’s 
a half miles of tunnel system. The 
demolished tunnels, radar stations, subm@ 
and sent large sections of the cliffs tum 
e sea. ; PAN 
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: Greece 
(VASILION TIS ELLADOS) 


-Athens—Area, 50,257 uare miles— 
n (estimated, 1947) 7,450,000. 


occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Stretching down into the Mediterranean 
bh the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
Sea on the east. On the northwest lies 
on the north Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
the northeast Turkey. The Pindus Moun- 
continuation of the Balkans, run through 
ntry from north to south. The coastline is 
by many gulfs and bays. Islands account 
9 square miles of its total area. 

e proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
mcturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
wered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
its have been denuded, but reforestation 
We on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
9 are state-owned. The chief agricultural 
ms are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac- 
lemons, 


oranges, Mandarins, apples, 
S and nuts. The principal minerals are 
c, lignite and salt. 

guthentic history of Greece began (776 
although the country attained its greatest 
ad power in the fifth century.B. C. It be- 
province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C.), 
Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was con- 
by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its war 
pendence (1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
whe guarantee of Great Britain, France and 


tsreek National Assembly (1925) voted the 

vy of the monarchy and the estabhshment 
public. which lasted for ten years, or until 
C (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
iI, King of the Hellenes. who had fled 
during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 


te Was occupied (1941) by Germans, Italians 
igarians after having defeated the Italians 
Tesisted German aggression. 
Greece was cleared of Germans during 
War II (1944) the Cabinet returned to 
Warious groups of partisans carried on 
© that resulted in King George renouncing 
me (Dec. 30) and the appointment of Arch- 
amaskino as regent. He resigned (1946). 

al elections (July, 1946) the Republican 

tty was victorious, gaining 396 seats 

by the Democratic party and seven by 
lependents. It was the first election since 
ye Opposition candidates were permitted. A 
plebiscite was held (Sept. 1, 1946) and King 
regained the throne. 
George died (April 1, 1947) and was_suc- 
his brother, Paul, who became King 
He was married (Jan. 9, 1938) to Prin- 
derika Louise of Brunswick (born April 18, 
nd they have three children: Princess 
¢ Noy. 2, 1938); Princess Irene (born 
942); and Crown Prince Constantine 
2, 1940). 
2 nier is Themistocles Sophoulis, Liberal. 
Wy service is compulsory between the ages 
nd 50. There is a small Air Force and a 
‘light craft. 
thodox is the State church. Education 
p ry. There are two universities in 

one in Thessaloniki. 

rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
miles). is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Drthodox Church, each a sort of little re- 
in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
allowed to enter the territory. which 
n granted a constitution by the Greek 
nt, receiving autonomous powers as & 
republic under Greek sovereignty, but 
appointed Greek Governor. 
netary unit is the drachma. 


_. DODECANESE ISLANDS 


decanese are a group of about 50 islands 
in the southeastern portion of the 
, 14 of which are permanently settled. 
occupied by Italy during the war of 
Turkey and though claimed by Greece 
The inhabited area is 
tion (estimated) 


ere ceded to 
reign Min- 


} Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 


Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square 
tation (estimated, 1946) 3,575,000. 


¢he most northerly state of Central 


Foreign Countries—Greece; Guatemala; Haiti. 
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or Middle America, has Mexico for its neighbor on 
the north and west, British Honduras on the east, 
Honduras and Salvador on the east and south and 
the Pacific on the southwest. A range of mountains 
containing many volcanic peaks runs from north- 
west to southeast near the Pacific. The narrow west 
Slope is well watered, fertile and the most densely 
Settled part. Guatemala is one of the six Central 
American or Middle American States. 

Agriculture is the most important industry, the 
Guatemalan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 
accounts for 70% of.the exports. Other important 
crops are bananas, sugar, beans, corn and wheat. 
Chicle gum is exported to the United States. Silver, 
gold, copper, iron, lead and chrome are found, The 
principal imports are cotton textiles, cinchona bark, 
wheat, flour, cotton yarn, petroleum, Medicines, 
hardware and motor cars, and silk textiles. The 
main port of entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 
800 miles south of New Orleans. A railroad connects 
the port with the capital, Guatemala City, and 
San Jose, a port on the Pacific. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foliage swarms with monkeys and parrots. Only 
habitations are the rude camps of chicle gatherers 
and timber cutters. : 

Besides these and other ruins in the Department 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of 
Quirigua, discovered (1840) by the American ex- 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the valley 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantations 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
about 140 miles from Guatemala City and 
consist of temples and monoliths covered with in- 
scriptions of the Maya chronology. The old Maya 
empire flourished in what is today Guatemala dur- 
ing the first 1000 years of the Christian era. For 
reasons unknown they abandoned these cities after 
the IX or X century and built a new Empire in the 
Peninsula of Yucatan. 

The Republic of Guatemala was_ established 
(1839). The Constitution provides for a semi- 
parliamentary government and establishes freedom 
of the press, speech and assembly, women’s 
suffrage and protection for workers. 
aaa President is Juan Jose Arevalo (elected 

44). . 

Guatemala and Salvador abolished their frontier 
(1945). Troops were withdrawn and passports no 
longer are needed. : 

Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but all 
creeds are tolerated. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. Peonage was abolished (1936). 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is ap- 
proximately 22,000 with a small auxiliary force 
and a small Air Force. 

The monetary unit is the quetzal. 


Haiti 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) 


Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10,714 square 
miles—Population (estimated, 1946) 3,500,000. 


Haiti occupies the western third of the island 
known as Hispaniola, the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from-the Dominican Republic to the 
east is about,193 miles long. Copper is found, but 
is not worked commercially, and there are few 
other mineral resources. 

Coffee is the chief product, but cocoa also is 
grown. The cultivation of tobacco and bananas is 
encouraged. Rice is grown for domestic consump- 
tion. There also is a large production of molasses. 
Logwood and many other valuable woods are ex- 
ported. In recent so cattle breeding has been 

aged and has shown gains. 
Pieerons form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion, 
and the clergy are French (mostly Bretons). HEdu- 
cation is compulsory. There are epproximately 
1.060 schools with 1,190 teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 100,000 pupils. French is the official lan- 
guage of the country, but a dislect, French Creole, 
is spoken by the nie, The teaching of English 
ools is. obligatory. 
araiti Scitscovered by Columbus (1492) and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
(1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. From 1919 to 1915 there were seven 
presidents: the last. Sam, assumed office 
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(March 4, 1915), took refuge in the French Legation 
(July 26, 1915) after 167 political prisoners had 
been massacred in jail, and at the funeral of the 
victims was dragged out and killed: Two hours 
later a United States cruiser landed marines at 
Port-au-Prince. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. i 

The American occupation terminated (Aug. 14, 
1934). A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
‘dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs, The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 
to the Banque Nationale d’ Haiti. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, ten of whom are appointed 
by the President, and a Chamber of Deputies of 37 
members. Former presidents who have served at 
least. one term (seven years) also are members of 
the Senate. Senators are elected for six years and 
Deputies for four, The Constitution provides that 
members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but do not have the vote. : 

The administration of the country is carried on 
by-departments under the direction of the Presi- 
dent who is elected by a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly. Dumarsais Estime was elected President 
(Aug. 16,1946) in succession to Elie Lescot who 
was deposed by a military coup (Jan. 11, 1946). 

The only military force is an armed constabu- 
lary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 officers and 
m 


en. 
The monetary unit is the gourde. 


Honduras 
(REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 


Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area, 59,161 square miles 
—Population (estimated, 1946) 1,220,000. 


Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
state of Central or Middle America, bounded on the 
north by the Cariibean Sea, on the east and south 
by Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador 
and on the west by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 

'Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. The inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian 
extraction. : 

Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped, 
and include gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
antimony and coal. The chief export .(65%) is 
bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. Valuable 
hardwoods, cocoanuts, coffee and tobacco are other 
important products. Cattle raising is important. 

Houduras became independent (1838) when it 
freed itself from the Federation of Central America. 

The/ President is elected for six years, as are 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Chamber of Deputies of 38 members. The term of 


_. Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino, who became President 


(Feb. 1, 1933) was extended by the Congress (1937) 
until Jan. 1, 1943, and (1942) to Jan. 1, 1949. 

Education is compulsory. There is a university 
in the capital and 1,136 public schools throughout 
the country. Roman Catholic. is the prevailing 
religion. The language is Spanish. 

Military service is compulsory from the age of 
21 with three months service in the Army and in 
the reserves from 23 to 40. The size of the Army 
is fixed at 2,500. There is a small Air Force. 

The monetary unit is the lempira. 


Hungary 
(REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY) 


Capital, Budapest—Area, 35,875 square miles— 
Population (1946) 9,309,000. 


Hungary, a Republic, for a thousand years has 
_ been the abode of the Magyars. Formerly a king- 
dom of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was much 
reduced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
3, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 
and Batchka to Yugoslavia, as well as Upper 
Hungary (i.e, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia) 
to Czechoslovakia. It is bounded by Czechoslovakia 
on the north, Yugoslavia on the south, Rumania 
i po ee panel and Sad nse ee west. 

. By the terms of an armistice signed with the 
United Nations (Jan: 20, 1945) Hungary agreed to 
return to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslovia and Rumania 
the territories taken from these countries following 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia (1938) and 
the Vienna Conference (Germany and Italy, 1940) 
and to withdraw to within the limits of her Dec. 
31,_1937, frontiers. 

Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
“The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is among the 
most fertile in the world. The principal Hungarian 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, 


sugar beets. It is in the hilly country, nea-ajg) 
in the northeast section of the country, 1 
best Hungarian wines are made. Another im 
wine district is situated along the north 
Lake Balaton. ‘ * 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considerec 
the largest in the world. The output of comj* 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mi ; 
tn the district of Pecs. Other industries aig 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, he tee 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of 4 
requirements are found in the wells di 3 
American interests in the southwest com 
Trans-Danubia. i ' 

After the abdication of King Charles (ij 
1918), a republic was proclaimed with : 
Karolyi as president. A Bolshevik govege 
with Bela Kun dominant was set up (Megga 
1919), but was swept away by public ¢ 
An elected government (March 23, 1920) ¢ 
Hungary again a monarchy.:and named / 
Nicholas Horthy as Regent. He was ousteds 

Hungary joined Germany in World Warne 
was occupied (March 23, 1944) and a puphye 
Government established. Russian troops cx 
a greater part of the country (1945) anne 
the surrender of the Axis Powers the Alliege 
trol Commission took charge of the country 
tions were held the same year with theqy 
Landowners party victorious, the Communi 4 
fond and Social Democrats third. The 
Assembly proclaimed Hungary once again a. 
lic (1946) and elected Zoltan Tildy presid 
a four-year term with limited powers. 

Communists ousted Ferenc Nagy, head) 
anti-Communist section of the Small Laney 
party, as Premier (May, 1947) and Lajos DU 
a pro-Communist Small Landowners partya 
ber, was named. 

All males between the ages of 18 and’ 
liable for miltary service. 

There is no state religion. There are six 1% 
sities, all maintained by the State. : 

Public school education is compulsory ar 
for nine years. .» 

The monetary unit is the forint. 


Iceland i 
(ISLAND) 4 


Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39;709 square 
Population (estimated, 1946) 132,000. 


The Republic of Iceland is an island of ¥ 
origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the Nor 
lantic. It has many geysers and hot spring’ 
climate is modified by the Gulf Stream. The 
no railroads. s 

Natural hot water from many. of Iceland’ 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and pl 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot hou 

Agriculture engages 47,512 of the popull 
About six-sevenths of the land is unproductivw) 
only about 65,000 acres are under cultivatio1 
ducing potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishin 
dustry is important and the catch, mostly eax 
herring, is huge. The annual catch ay’ 
352,000 tons at a per capita rate of 7,055 po 

Fhe principal imports in the order of 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, t 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and > 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in o: p 
fish, herring oil and meal, conserved ¢g 
and wools. 

Iceland was an _ independent republic 
1263), when it joined with Norway. The two 
under Danish rule (1380). When Norway sep 
ed from Denmark (1814) Iceland remained | 
Denmark. Denmark acknowledged Iceland | 
sovereign state (1918) \united with Denmark 
in that the Danish King, Christian X., was 
King of Iceland. f 

The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 194 
cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Ic 
independent; resolved to elect_a regent to as 
the functions of the King and to introduce | 
publican constitution as soon as the union ¢é 

Sveinn Bjornsson was elected regent £03: 
year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for one year ti 

The people of Iceland voted (May 20, 21 
1944) by 70,536 to 365 to complete the estald 
ment of an independent republic. About 98 pe 
of the eligible voters participated. The Al 
formally severed the union with Denmark 
17, 1944) and proclaimed a republic. iil 

The President is Sveinn Bjornsson (ele 
17, 1944 and re-elected July 7, 1945 for i 


year term). 

The Premier is Stefan Johann Stefansson, 9 
Democrat. Communists are excluded fromf 
Cabinet. The Independence party holds ) 
portfolios, the Social Democrats two, -@ 
Farmers party three. Ty el 

The Althing is composed of varying nu 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 ¢ 


i. 


Sicctes 
the ¢ 


capital which elects eight. 
es of the capital and the six double- 

tuencies are elected by proportiona) 
ation, while a necessary number of sup- 
ry Sseats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
he political parties which have received 
fmembers in proportion to their voting 
| the Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
le ‘to the Althing. The present cabinet, 
me into power May 16, 1942, is headed by 
hors. Men and women over 21 enjoy 


ople. of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
4,000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
liamentary assembly in the world. 
am and British forces were stationed on 
Mmuring World War II. Keflavik Airport, 
he United States, was returned to Ice- 
ft. 20, 1946) and became available as an 
mal civilian airport along the northern 
tic air route. 
landic language has maintained its 
s ddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. 
Widely spoken. There is no illiteracy. 
ia University in Reykjavik. The national 
Evangelical Lutheran, but there is com- 
gious freedom. 
i has no army, navy or fortifications. 
t of currency is the krona. 


he 


ndonesian Republic 


Jogjakarta—Area, 218,365 square miles 
Bion (estimated) 55,710,000. 


public of Iridonesia comprises the East. 
lands of Java, Sumatra and Madura, 
ch colonies. 

ba and population of the residencies and 


islands are: Area 
! (Square Miles) Population 
0 ye 50,745 47,456,000 
7,563,499 


ber and cinchona. 
lands East Indies Government grant- 
ion to the a ee ee = the 
q reement signed in atavia, ava, 
5 fast), after a 19-month rebellion. The 
iblic was promised full independence and 
Status with the Dutch in a Netherlands- 
nh Union- by Jan. 1, 1949. 
fighting took place (1947) as result of 
bver details of the projected interim na- 
ment be be set up pending indepen- 
Republic. 
psidi nt of Indonesia is Achmed Soekarno; 
Amir Sjahriffoedin. 


* Iran 
(PERSIA) , % 
‘an—Area, 


“Tebr 628,060 square miles— 
2 (estimated, 1946) 17,000,000. 


the official name for Persia. The people 
i elves as Irani. Persia was the name 
. The Kingdom occupies the western 
r half of the great Iranian Plateau be- 
‘rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
is bounded on the north by the U.S.S.R. 
; ian Sea; on the east by Afghanistan 
tan (India); on the south by the 
and the Persian Gulf; on the west by 
‘key. The boundaries are indeterminate 


mn. 
much iTicOch lies at an altitude of 
central part, from 
a desert. 800 
200 miles wide 
to 10,000 ft. 
plains and 
till unde- 


te) 
orke' 
is 


‘phe chief 

for the quality of its wool. The chie 
tton, carpets, fruits, 

Gnd rice? the chief im- 
and manufactures 


west territory at 
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‘each electing one or two ae ; the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 


field in existence. William Knox D'Arcy, an Eng- 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a #0- 
ae monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 

a_territory ‘comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern- 
Ment owns a controlling interest in the company: 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, much 
more favorable to the Iranian government, was 
drawn’up by the League of Nations, and-signed by 
the company and the Persian government (1933). 
The Shah granted (March 6, 1937) American 
companies the privilege of developing oil conces- 
sions in eastern district of Iran. Other minerals 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, manganese, 
marble. borax, nickel and cobalt. 

Legislative government consists of a National As- 
sembly called Majlis, elected every two years. The 
king—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
(Gf acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
to the Majlis. 

The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
12, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of the King of Egypt (March 15, 1939). They 
have a daughter born in 1940. The Premier is 
Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh. 

British and Russian forces entered Iran (Aug. 
25, 1941) and occupied the country until conditions 
permitted their withdrawal. A treaty of alliance 
was signed with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Great Britain (Jan. 29, 1942) in 
which these countries pledged themselves to respect 
the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political 
independence of Iran and to grant economic 
assistance during and after the war. 

_The Moslem religion predominates. A law pro- 
viding for gradual establishment of compulsory 
education was passed (1943). ; 

The Army, Navy and Air Force are being reor- 
ganized. 

The unit of currency is the rial. 


Ira 
(MESOPOTAMIA) 


Capital, Baghdad—aArea, 175,000 square miles— 
Population (estimated, 1946) 4,803,430. 


Mesopotamia is the name applied to the areas 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris Rivers. The 
Arab name for this territory which includes the 
former Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Baghdad and 
Mosul is Iraq. It is bounded on the north by Tur- 
key; on the east by Iran; on the south by the 
Persian Gulf, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia; on the 
east by Trans-Jordan and Syria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
shade is not uncommon, contrasted with severe 
frosts in the winter. 

The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley is the legendary cradle of the 
human race, regarded by some Biblical scholars 
as the original Garden of Eden. It was here that 
the ancient cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour- 
ished. Ur is the most ancient city in the world, 
as yet discovered and was built more than 6000 
pet ago. It is the birthplace of the Prophet 
Abraham. 

Wheat, barley, rice, millet and cotton are the 
chief crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. 
Dates are grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt 
el Arab and beyond. From Fao to Qurna the river 
fiows through a continuous date grove. Large flocks 
of sheep are raised in the north, and wool and 
skins form a considerable export. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. : 

The Baghdad railway line links Iraq and Turkey 
connecting the cities of Irad, Mosul, Baghdad an 
Basra. Baghdad and Basra have modern airports. 

The mandate (under ire Poe et Bed 9 oe 

, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an independen) 
pe inteusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during World War _I, occupying Basra 
(Nov. 22, 1914) and Baghdad (March 11, 1917). Emir 
Feisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of ee 
hen King of the Heijaz, was chosen ruler by a 
solarenituey: On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), he 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal ‘(born 
March 21, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in an 
automobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son, Emil Feisal, as 
King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). King Feisal IL 
was proclaimed (April 4) eae eee Tlah, his 

ternal uncle, was name egent. ee, 
cr Constituent Assembly met in Baghdad (1924) 
and passed an organic law and an electoral law for 
the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties of 1}5 members, elected for four years by 
suffrage. 'The King nominates the Senators for 


1 


‘culture and allied interests, 
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eight years and their number should not exceed one 
quarter of the number Deputies. 

Modifications of the Organic Law and the Elec- 
toral Law now permit the King to dismiss his 
Government, and enable any Iraqi to be nominated 
for’*election to Parliament if able to procure 12 
signatures on a petition. 

The Prime Minister is appointed by the King and 
(if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
to the legislature. The Prime Minister is Salih 
Jabur. 

The Iraq army numbers 30,000 in normal times. 
Military service is compulsory between the ages of 
19 and 25. é 

Elementary education is free but not compul- 
sory. Arabic is the language of the majority. The 
people are preponderantly Mohammedan. Two 
thirds of the Mohammedans belong to the Sunni 
sect and one-third belong to the Shi’ah sect. Jews 
number about 100,000 and Christians 90,000. 

' The monetary unit is the dinar. 


Ireland 
(EIRE) 


Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles— 
Population (Preliminary, 1946 census) 2,953,452. 


Treland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near the 
European mainland, is a sovereign, independent 
Republic associated as a matter of externai policy 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is 
separated from Great Britain by St. George’s 
Channel, the Irish Sea and the North Channel. 

Treland is a picturesque country consisting mainly 
of a central plateau surrounded by isolated groups 
of hills and mountains, the coast of which is 
much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rich 
green vegetation, Ireland has been called the 
“Emerald Isle.” The mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48 degrees in the north to 52 degrees 
in the south. Dublin has'an average temperature 
of 39 in the coldest month and 60 in the warmest. 
There are numerous lakes (called loughs), the best 
known of which are situated in Killarney. The 
most important river is the Shannon, about 200 
miles long. Some mountains attain an altitude in 
excess of 3,000 ft. Wildlife is scarce, and there 
ave no known snakes existent. - 

A point of interest to visitors is an old castle in 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest, of 
Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site of an 
older stronghold erected - (1446) by Cormac 
M’Carthy. Some 20 feet from the top of the castle 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone which, 
according to tradition, invests great powers otf 
persuasion on those who kiss it, 

The country is chiefly agricultural, the ranking 
crops being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, tur- 
nips, mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, flax and hay. 

The Constitution which came into operation on 
the 29th December, 1937, restored the former name 
of Ireland (Hire) and declares that Ireland is a 
sovereign, independent, democratic state. The 
Constitution applies to the whole of Ireland but 
it provides that, pending the re-integration of the 
national territory and without prejudice to the 
right of the Parliament and Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution to exercise jurisdiction 
over the whole of that territory, the application 
of the laws enacted by that Parliament shall have 
the same area and extent of application as those 


_ of the Irish Free State which did not include six 


of the nine counties of the province of” Ulster 
known as Northern Ireland. 

The Government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail WBireann; and a Senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is the Head of Government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panels of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
National Language and Culture, Literature, Art, 
Education and other professional interests that 
may be defined by law from time to time; (2) Agri- 
[ and fisheries; (3) 
Labor, whether organized or unorganized; (4) In- 
dustry and commerce, including banking, finance, 
accountancy, engineering and architecture; (5) 
Public administration and social services, including 
voluntary social activities. i 

Dail Eireann consists of 138 members elected 
by the people. In the general election (May 30, 
1944) the final standings of the parties as com- 
pared ‘with the previous Parliament were Fianna 
Fail, 76; against 67; Fine Gael, 30, against 32; 
Farmers, 12, against 9; Labor, 8, against 17; Na- 
tional Labor, 4, against none; Independents, 11. 
against 13, 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power,’ The Government exercises 
the executive power, The President, on the advice 
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of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves: 
ann. ’ 


~ 


He signs and promulgates — 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints): 
iseach and on the nomination of f ib 
with the previous approval of Dail Hip: 
appoints the other members of the gojj’ 
The supreme command of the Defense diy 


vested in him. M3 4 
Sean T, O’Kelly was elected Presidkipy 
14, 1945). Eamon de Valera Was — 


} 
Taoiseach (June 9, 1944). s ; 
Under the terms of_a treaty concluded ap: 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrei—y 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Coble’ 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly 7m 
with the buildings, magazines, emplace=m| 
struments and fixed armaments” at th 
The agreement also provided for the pi 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settij®y 
all the outstanding financial matters bege), 
two countries and for an adjustment of i% 
duties, which for six years had curtail 
Irish trade. in 3 
Roman Catholic is the prevailing reljie: 
an enrollment of (1936 Census) 2,773,279) 
chief sects are: Protestant Episcopaliamiiy 
Presbyterian 28,067; Methodist 9,649. © / 
The population, of Dublin is 506,635) 
1946). Other cities and their population 
1941) are: Cork, 75,361; Limerick, 42,98 
ford, 28,332. . 
Elementary education is free and comp 
the Irish language is a required study . 
tional schools. Institutions of higher les 
clude the National University (founded 19%) 
pone the Constituent Colleges of Dubi 
alway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; . 
lege, Dublin (founded 1591); the Dubling 
for Advanced Studies, and the Royal Ir 
emy. 
There is an Air Corps and a marine s 
The monetary unit is the Irish pound ~ 
the same value as the British pound. ~ 


‘Ttaly 


(REPUBBLICA d’ ITALIA)~ 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,800 square@ 
Population (estimated, 1946) . 45,646,000, 
Venezia Giulia. 


The Republic of Italy occupies the enti, 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps sou’ 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of SB) 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. 
east is the Adriatic Sea; on the south, t 
terranean, on the west between the |'& 
and Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhem 
and further north the Ligurian Sea. i 
time Alps on the west separate it from 
the Swiss Alps in the north from Swy 
and the Dolomite Alps from Austria, 
Carnac and Julian Alps on the east fro 
slavia. The great piain shut in by thi 
mountains, and the Ligurian Apenniz 
watered by the River Po (220 miles Idi 
the Adige, shared by the department) 
mont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia 
across the top from the Maritime 
the head of the Adriati¢é. The Ligurii 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, runs 
middie’ of the peninsula as the Apennitti 
Many summits like Monte Cimone (altit# 
ft.) in the northern part, and the Grail 
d'Italia (9,560 ft.) in Central Italy neat 
western coastline in Campagna and ca 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.),) 
the southern province, Calabria, to thes 
the boot’’ at Cap Spartivento. { 

Across the narrow Strait. of Messina th! 
tain range, continues, through the Island | 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitull 
ft.) having a record of more than 120 e# 
The active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitud 
4,300 ft.), with a record of 50 known e# 
rises to an altitude of more than 4,000 ftt 
Bay of Naples.’ and north of the Strait of'f 
is the island voleano of Stromboli (3,0222 

The length of the peninsula is 760 mil 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles 
not generally measure more than 100 milel| 

Two rivers, having the greatest histories 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and, flow ’ 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves througly 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentir 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven Hi] 
Italian lakes, especially noteworthy being! 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the larges# 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 mil! 

The Adriatic coastline is fiat and has foy 
of major importance. Venice, Ancona, EB 
ae vist : a 

e climate of Italy is sunny, although 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarels 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, 
almonds, and pomegranates flourish in 
Italy. The soil is fertile. Italy is one o: 
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ted states in Europe, having a popu- 
4f 371-2 to the square mile. : 
country of immense interest to the 
its lively meanest and picturesque 
nasterpieces of anc’ 
Here are awe-inspiring - works of 
Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in 
‘and galleries that look back through 
fies. The glory that was ancient Rome 
be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
years—is the largest church in the world; 
atican, the home of Roman Catholicism, 
bt residence extant. 
Catholic is the staté religion, made so 
» 1947) when the Lateran agreement be- 
y and the Holy See was made an integral 
he Constitution. The census (1936). re- 
%,017,369 Catholics (99.6%) 83,618 Protes- 
47,825 Jews. 
BS 26 universities, with ten of them dating 
#i3th century or the first years of the 14th. 
mong these are Bologna (founded 1200); 
243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa | 
ome (1303), and Turin (i404). Primary 
is compulsory between the ages of six and 


ture is the chief industry, with an area 
mprising 70,548,131 acres with 8,756,848 
it (1936). The principal crops are 
, oats, rye, corn, rice, beans, potatoes, 
ts, grapes and olives.. Dairy farming and 
aking are important in Northern Italy. 
| not rich in mineral deposits. and is 
lacking in coal, although she is a large 
of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 
gest and most important industry, aside 
Hculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
re is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
H copper phosphate); sugar, cheese, and 


timated that Italy has water power sites 
yield 9,000,000 horsepower, but only 
of this has been harnessed. 
and dismembered for centuries, Italy 
take shape as a unity when, following 
1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
nia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
ollowed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
‘assembled (February, 1861) and 
1861) declared Victor Emmanuel King 
fantua and Venetia were added (1866), 
né of the Austro-Prussian war. The papal 
taken possession of by Italian troops 
0) after the withdrawal of the French 
the Franco-Prussian war (see Index, 
), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
Ihe kingdom, thereby rounding out 
The Papal States were Marches, 
d Umbria, which were annexed pre- 
{ was occupied in 1870 was the city 
environments, long known as the 
y of St. Peter.’’ 
me a Republic (1946) in a series of 
loving events which included the abdica- 
} ng, general elections and a referen- 
h the monarchy was voted out and a 
Assembly named to form a new Govern- 
move toward a Republic began (May 9) 
ictor Emmanuel ITI announced his ab- 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert 
e name of Humbert II. King Victor Em- 
mitted to leave the country and de- 
ypt to make his home. 
ions were held (June 2-3) including 
on the establishment of a) Republic 
Tow of the monarchy. The results 
ced (June 10) by the Court of Cassa- 
decreed that monarchists had been 
he vote was made public (June 18) and 


Beer ia ie ae 
nonarchy, 10,719,284. 
line “ of the Constituent Assembly 


Democrats, 207. 


104. 
mocratic Union, 41. 
Man, 40. 


“Bloc of Freedom, 16. 


ert departed from Italy for Barcelona 

| ee oe de Gasperi automa- 
head of State. : 

tuent Assembly elected Enrico de 

' Neapolitan parliamentarian and 
of the Liberal party, provisional 


ent, medieval and |. 


president of the Republic (June 28). He was re- 
Pe eg by the Constituent Resasbiy, (June 26,- 


oane Cabinet, with the party designations, fol- 


Premier and Minister of Italian Africa ad interim 
—Alcide de Gasperi, Christian Democrat. = 

Vice President and Ministries of Treasury and 
Finance ad Interim—Luigi Einaudi, Liberal (inde- 
pendent). bia 
Foreign Affairs—Count Carlo Sforza, Republican 
(independent). 

“pe of 21 years and over have the right to 

Fascism appeared in Italy (March 23, 1919) 
when the original Fascisti—called Black’ Shirts 
because of their garb—organized into an asso- 
ciation against Communism and Socialism under the 
guidance of Benito Mussolini. The original group 
was composed of about 150 ex-soldiers, The or- 
fanization grew in numbers and power until (Oct. 
24, 1922), following a general strike (Aug. 22 
and chaotic conditions in the capital, it marched 
on Rome ‘and in a bloodless revolution took over 
the Government at the invitation of the King. 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the Goy- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
the life of the country. The party at one time 
exercised virtual control over the private and 
public activity of the nation. Industry, labor, 
agriculture, commerce, the professions, the arts 
and the press—all were controlled by the Fascisti. 

Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of 
Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village of Dongo 
on Lake Como. 

The Army of Italy is in the process of reorganiza- 
tion with compulsory service but not- extending 
beyond one-year. The main purpose is frontier de- 
fense and a small force has been proposed. There’ 
is an Army Air Force; also a Navy Air Force. 

« The Nayy consists of two battleships, four cruis- 
ers and four destroyers. 

Italy declared war on Great Britain and France 
(June 10, 1940) and signed a military armistice 
with the United Nations (Sept. 3, 1943). The 
armistice was effective five days after signing. 
The existing Navy was transferred to the Allies 
on the signing of the armistice. 

The terms of the armistice were made public 
(Noy. 6, 1945) and specified unconditional sur- 
render. 

Italy’s peace treaty ending its participation in 
World War II was signed in Paris (Feb. 10, 1947), 
ratified by Italy and sent to Paris for deposit (Sept. 
6, 1947). Italy lost its colonies; most of the 
province of Venezia Guilia was awarded to Yugo- 
slavia. Trieste was created a free port, 

The monetary unit is the lira. / 


Italy’s Surrendered Colonies’ 


(The deputies of the Allied Council of Foreign 
Ministers met in London [Oct. 6, 1947] to discuss 
the future of Italy’s former colonies. They ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate conditions in © 
the colonies and sound the sentiment of the local 
populations. Nineteen other nations besides the 
United States, Great Britain and France will have 
a voice in disposing of this problem.) 

Italy’s colonial yenture which began in Africa 
(1870) when the port of Assab in the extreme 
southern part of Eritrea was purchased, came to 
an end (1943). The African Empire which Pre- 
mier Mussolini had sought to extend by entering 
the war had been lost colony by colony to the 
British: Eritrea, Somaliland, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica 


ealia) 
Ethiopia, to Eritrea. 
The 


- 
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troleum is found but there has been as yet no de- 
-velopment. 7 

Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square miles; 
population, (estimated 1936) 1,300,000) extends 
along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to 
the Juba River, The coastline extending in a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. The country 
was occupied by the British (April, 1940). 

Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 


LIBYA 
(Libia Italiana) 

Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 
Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on the East to 
Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 
south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 

- Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four proy~ 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The four provinces were incorporated 
into Italy (1939). The area of the territory is esti- 
mated at 679,358 square miles with a population 
(1939) of 888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and 
Benghazi. 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which was recognized by the great powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 
darabub, on the eastern side of Cyrenaica, was 
ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 

_ Tripoli fell to the British Army (Jan. 23, 1943). 
* The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees. 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco, 


. Matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics em- 


broidered with gold and silver. 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 1, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) of 

' 7,953 (Chinese, -7,411; Italians, 358; other Euro- 
peans, 184). 

The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona 
Bay (Albania), is three miles long and 1.25 miles 
wide. It was held by marines of the Royal Italian 
Navy and natives. 


Japan 


| (DAI NIPPON—LAND. OF THE RISING SUN) 


Capital, Tokyo—Area, 147,690 square miles— 
Population (estimated, 1947) 78,220,840. 


~ Japan, as cohstituted after defeat in World War 
TI, consists of four islands, Honshu (mainland) 
with an area of 88,919 square miles; Hokkaido, 
34,276; Kyushu, 16,247, and Shikoku, 8,248. The 
islands lie in the north Pacific Ocean off the coast 
of China. By the terms ending World War II, 
Japan was forced to surrender her other seized 
lands, including, Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German pos- 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced from an 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manchukuo, 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.101, 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
are far removed from the mountains or really dis- 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, 
Mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to be 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every six 
‘or seven years—has its greatest center along the 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo, 

Tokyo (1939). had an-estimated population of 
7,094,600, which was reduced during the war to 
3,276,000. “The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 82 
suburban boroughs and villages, increasing its area 
214 square miles (137,190 acres). 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coast line 
Orie miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square 
miles. 

Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
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slopes. of the mountains of Yezo, 
side. by which flows the Japan © 
pleasing winter weather. There 
rainfall. The streams are short and 
value for transportation, offering @ vi 
little deyeloped supply of hydroelectr: 
‘Myriads of waterfalls add their ch 
magnificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor o: 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge : 
There are a thousand mineral springs. . 
About three-fifths of the arable land isi) 
by small peasant proprietors, the rest ¥ 
More than half the land is used for gram 
the chief food of the country. Wheat, 
tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apps 
persimmons and mandarins are also 
Mulberry trees are widely grown, and 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of © 
total). The country possesses a * 
minerals including gold, silver, copper, | 
iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal 
and petroleum. i 
After agriculture and the making ©. 
principal industries before World War I 
manufacture of woolens, cottons, papes 
vegetable oil, leather and matting. The 
ports in the order of their monetary valu 
cotton, wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, x 
beans, crude rubber, wood, iron ore ane 
ports comprised, in order, cotton tissuesg 
rayon cloth, machinery, canned goods, ss 
knitted soods, potteries, wrought ireq 
yarns, toys and vegetable oil. 
There were in normal times 67 port# 
foreign trade, the most important being W 
Kobe and Osaka on the Pacific Coast of: 
island, and Niigata on the Japan Sea, + 
port of trans-shipment for Vladivostok 
By the terms of the surrender and 
dam proclamation which preceded the: 
and outlined the terms, Japan agreed t 
a new order of peace, security and jus 
democratic government and free electi 
Potsdam proclamation specified that f 
speech and religion and thought as_ we 
spect for the fundamental rights of hua 
established. 3 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appo 
preme Commander for the Allied Powe: 
cupied Japan. Occupation was to conts 
the democratic objectives had been atte 
the adoption of a new Constitution. The 
ernment was retired with the occupa 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara, one of the . 
best_ known liberals and a former ambe 
the United States, was named Premier 3 | 
a new Cabinet. One oi the first act 
Cabinet was to grant suffrage to wome 
lower the voting age for men from 25 to 
The vast family trusts under which 4 
able to mobilize her financial id 
strength to wage war also were dissol 
Gen. MacArthur informed the Japa 
that he would permit them to govern tz 
under Allied directives and would empl 
to enforce his orders when necessary. | 
limit was set for occupation but the + 
proclamation said withdrawal’ would — 
when the democratic objectives had been ¥ 
Parliamentary elections for the House a 
sentatives of the bicameral Diet were on 
Gen. MacArthur (Jan. 1, 1946) and when ¢| 
held (April 10) there were more than 1,90 
dates for the 466 seats of the lower house 
turns were: Liberals, 139; Social Demoa 
Progressives, 91; Independents, 84; Com 
and minor parties, 38. There was a tie / 
maining seat. Women voted for the i 
Among the candidates elected were 
Premier Shidehara resigned (April 22) 
peror Hirohito appointed Shigeru Yo: 
Foreign Minister and head of ‘the Li 
succeed him on the day the new Ho 
first, meeting (May 16). Yoshida was si! 
(May 19, 1947) by Tetsu Katayama, a Soci 
a Christian. } 
A new Constitution was promulgated — 
Japanese government (March 6) with the 
of Gen. MacArthur who called it an ‘‘enlis 
instrument which placed ‘‘sovereignty saul 
the hands of the people.”’ In an Imperial I 
Emperor Hirohito ‘‘commanded” that thet 
tution be based on ‘‘the general will of thi 
and the principle of respect for the fund 
human rights.’’ The new Constitution wa: 
by the House (Aug: 24) by a vote of 421 
then, after some minor revisions by tl 
Peers, repassed (Oct. 7). It went into eff | 
1947) on which day Gen, MacArthur rest 
Rising Sun flag to the Japanese peop 
The new charter, which takes the p 
peror Meiji’s Constitution of 1899, o 
preamble in which the Japanese peop! 
forever’’ the right to wage war or 
land, sea or air forces. It strips the 
pretensions of ‘‘divinity’’ and provides 
ony 


| 


ymbol of the state and of the unity of the 
ving his position from the Ae se will 
eople,”” but it reaffirms the Emperor's ‘line 
Succession within his family. It creates 
entary regime in which the Diet is recog- 
the “highest organ of state power and 
-making authority,’’ and abolishes the 
of Peers which is to be replaced by a House 
cillors -whose members are elected by 
ballot. The new Constitution also estab- 
@ bill of rights for the Japanese people who 
ranted ‘‘freedom of thought and conscience’ 
e guaranteed due process of law without 

f despotic police methods, infliction of punish- 
public or involuntary servitude. It also 

S equal rights to husband and wife, specifying 
Marriage ‘‘shall be based only on mutual con- 
of beth sexes.’ It prohibits the government 
giving support to Shintoism, which was based 
me old concept that the Emperor was ‘“‘God”’ 


eOvernment to engage in religious education 
y other form of religious activity. 

first election for the House of Councillors, 
ipper house of the Diet, under the new con- 
on was held (April 20, 1947) and the first 
on for the lower house (April 25). The-Com- 
sts polled only 1 percent of the total popular 
The line-up of the Diet was as follows: 


‘ey spears Representatives 


ee 39 niger: 
ae 32 122 
eee S 4 n 
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he Emperor is Hirohito (the 124th_of his line, 
April 29, 1901). He succeeded his father, 
Mihito (Dec. 26, 1926): was crowned (Nov. 10-14, 
+ constituted Regent (Nov. 25, 1921) because 
is father’s ill health: was married (Jan. 26, 
} to Princess Nagako Kunj. The Crown Prince 
Ihito Tsugu No Miya (born Dec. 23, 1933). 
children are Princess Shigeko (born Dec. 6, 
Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 30, 1929), Prin- 

@ Atsuko (born March 7, 1931). Prince Masa- 
(born Noy. 28, 1935). A daughter, the sixth 

, was born (March 2, 1939) and christened 
mko Suganomiya. She is known as Princess 


he Emperor has three brothers—Prince Yasu- 


amatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married Prin- 
Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the last 
ihe Shogun of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and Prince 
to Mikasa (born Dec. 2, 1915), married 
ko Takagi (Oct. 22, 1941). 
he succession to the throne is fixed by Imperial 
ise Law upon the male descendants; in case of 
ure of direct descendants, the throne passes 
nearest prince and his descendants. 
Dan has no State religion and all faiths are 
ted. The principal forms of religion are 
with 13 sects and Buddhism with 12 
here are 110,431 Shinto shrines, 106,634 
ist temples and 2,104 Christian Churches. 
Roman Catholics have an archbishop and 
@ suffragan bishops. 
into—the ancient religion, or ‘‘Way of the 


S g partially dormant after the official 
uction of Buddhism from Korea and China, 
, but eventually was revived and became 
ger than ever with the overthrow of Japanese 
asses the restoration of the Imperial 
with many of the material skills and arts of 
er, civilization, Japan adapted to her own 
ology and customs the importéd religious 
ht of the continental East. Thus modified 
of Buddhism and Confucianism were com- 
with native Shinto worship. At one time, 
and Buddhism were joined in a ‘‘double 
,’ their priests presiding over the same 
The two faiths were later officially sepa- 
but the Japanese people still practice both, 
different temples and separate family shrines. 
Inlike the one-god religions of Christianity, 
hammedanism, and Judaism, Shinto has count- 
deities, including 8,000,000 Nature gods. They 
from the simplest objects of Nature and 
vy life, such as trees, rivers, mountains, and 
( ly fice pot, to the ‘‘Great Heaven Shining 
” or Sun dess. 
rsonal ancestors are deified, as well as those 
Imperial line. So are outstanding local and 
individuals and families who are con- 
to have made contributions to Japanese 
‘and prestige. 
jaddlcat ion is compulsory. There are 


w Tsities, as Fiera st te 
yoto ((1897), Tohoku at Senda: 
i igs see 0), Hokkaido at 


ska (1931). Illiteracy is 


shu at Ful 
1918) and 
ene na . English is the language 


. 


destined to rule the world, and also forbids | 
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EChichibu (born June 25, 1902), married Miss | 
Matsudaira (Sept. 28, 1929); Prince Nobu- | 


| Tamean Rivers. 
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of commerce and a required study in the high 


schools, 
SURRENDERED COLONIES 


The future of the Spratly Islands in the South 
China Sea, occupied by the Japanese (March iy 
1939) before the outbreak of World War II, will 
be decided by the terms of the still unwritten peace 
treaty with Japan. The islands, seven in number, 
consist of 247 acres of coral reefs 700 miles south- 
west of Manila, P. I., and the same distance south 
of Hainan, an important island off the coast of 
French Indo-China. The islands were discovered 
1867 and were considered by Britain as one of her 
possessions until the French: occupied them and 
made a formal claim for them (1933), Japan 
claimed them on the ground that Japanese traders 
ors Bese to exploit the phosphate deposits there 

Japan lost her other colonial possessions and 


mandated islands under the terms of the Yalta © 


agreement. 


Korea 
(Chosen) 


Capital, Seoul—Area 85,246 square miles—Popu- 
lation (estimated, 1940) 24,326,000. 

Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
in recent centuries as the “‘Hermit Kingdom” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The boun- 
daries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Its coastline is mote than 6,000 


miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 


northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches ~ 


Siberia for a few miles, 
Vladivostok, 


a scant 100 miles from 
in the extreme -northeast. Situated 


between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 2 


a Russian leasehold and subject to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chiei 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the “complete inde- 
pendence’ of Korea that had been recognized in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan's 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued hi 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, 
1910), annexed Korea outright. 

The independence of Korea was restored after 
the surrender of Japan in World War II. A pro- 
visional Government was established (Feb. 6, 
1946) with ten members, five from the United 
States and five from the U.S.S.R, zones. These 
naticns occupy the country, the northern half by 
Russia and the southern half by the United States. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Shintoism are the 


chief religions and Christianity has grown greatly. — 


Many modern scnools have been established by the 
Japanese. 
the capital. 


ment. The climate is dry and bracing. The m 


berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with 


them. Silkworm culture has been much encouraged 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im- 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged in 


industry. Rice is an important crop. The cultiva-— 


tion of tobacco is also fostered. Barley, wheat and 


beans also are grown. 


There is a university in Seoul (Keijo), 


The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north, where the forests are of great value. and | 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting Mehpee e 


. ee - 
There has been considerable development of cot- — 


ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer and c¢ cal 


works have been developed; also cement, paper, — 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled tronware: iy 


Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, most! 


LY! * an 
gold-bearing, which had been in the hands of about — 


15 foreign corporations (four American) and in- 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexation are 
Tespected, but the law of April 1, 1916, prohibits 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights. 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graphite, an- 
thracite coal and kaolin are present. 


Latvia ‘ 
(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) - 


Capital, Riga—Area. 
ulation (1940) 1,950,502. : 


Latyia, formerly a Russian province, became @ 


republic’ (Nov. 18, 1918). It is bounded on the north © 


by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the east by! 


Russia, on the south by Lithuania and Poland and 


on the west by oe mers Sea. no pa of the three 
i es of Northeastern Ew - r3 
Beat nett the population engages in ae ards 
airying, livestock and other food producing in- 
dustries. Potatoes are the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts, followed by oats, rye, parley, wheat and flax. 


Latvia provides the natural route for trade be-- 


Russia and western nations. Three Russian 
SCnLgatleny lines converge in Riga, Windau and 


25,402 square miles—Pop- 


Silver. — 
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530 Latvia; Liberia; Liechtenstein, Lithuania; Luxemburg; Mexico q 
Libau.. All of Latvia’s ports have excellent harbors. + . J 
Riga has ice breakers that keep the port open dur- Lithuania 
ing the winter. Founded in 1201, Riga was'a Han- | (LIETUVA) ‘ 


seatic town in the Middle Ages and a Swedish 
fortress from 162i to 1710. It is today the largest 
port on the Baltic. 

Latvia is Protestant by 55.15%; Roman Catholic 
by 24.45. Education is compulsory from 7 to 16, 
years. There is a university in Riga. 

The Constitution (adopted Feb. 15, 1922) pro- 
vided for an independent Democratic Republic with 
the sovereign vower of the State vested in the 

. people. The Saeima (Parliament) consisted of 100 
representatives elected for three years. All over 
21 enjoyed suffrage. The Saeima elected the Presi- 
dent and he held office for three years. The 
President chose the Prime Minister who formed 
the Cabinet which was responsible to the Saeima. 

Latvia was occupied by the Union of Soviet So- 
eialist Republies (1940) and incorporated into the 

‘Soviet Union. This action has not been recog- 
nized by the United States. After the war be- 
tween Germany and Russia started, Latvia was 
occupied by Nazi forces who were expelled from 
the country by Russian arms. 


——— Liberia 


Capital, Monrovia—Area, 43,060 square 
Population (estimated, 1946) 1,600,000. 


The independent Negro Republic of Liberia lies 

on the southwest (Guinea) coast of Africa be- 
tween Sierra Leone (British) on the west and 
the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the east, 
‘with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 

- Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
Tich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tation. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000,- 
000 rubber trees. There are no railroads but 400 
miles of motor roads can carry light traffic. : 
_ The chief préducts are fibre, palm kernels, crude 
rubber, rice, Cassava, coffee, and sugar. Mineral 
Fesources include gold, iron ore. Diamonds have 


Capital, Vilna—Area, 22,959 square mil es 
ulation (estimated, 1940) 2,879,070, y 

Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the 
by Latvia, on the east by Poland, on the soy 
Poland and East Prussia and on the west bt 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. 2) 

Lithuania is essentially an agricultural ecd 
the soil claiming 76.7% of the population, 
than 45% of the land is in‘farms, 18.6% in fe} 
The chief crops ‘are rye, wheat, barley, , 
otatoes and flax. The principal exports are 
butter; flax and eggs. ; af 
A Grand Duchy under the Russian 
Lithuania proclaimed its independence (Fea 
1918). It was recognized by most of the Ex 
and by Russia in the Treaty of Moscow (Ju 
1920). The dispute with Poland, relative to wh 
certain Lithuanian areas were to be left as é 
of the country or become part of Poland 
under consideration by the League of Nations 
(Oct. 9, 1920) General Zeligowski, with 
Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lith 
capital, and declared it annexed to Poland. ¥ 
by @ decision of the League of Nations (¢ 
with its strip of territory, about 10,400 square} 
was awarded to Poland. 

Memel and its territory (1099 Square miles, 7 
lation 152,000), the chief port of Lithuania 
modern whaSves, warehouses and docking me 
nery, was returned to Germany (March 22, 
on a demand of the Reich based on the self- 
mination of the peoples. 3 

The. nation has a university, art schools 
other cultural institutions, a national operas 
several museums. 

Lithuania wa: 


; 


miles— 


been found in some districts. 
The population is entirely of the African ‘race; 
about 100,000 of the 


be considered civilized. Thi 


Negroes is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 


(1822) when a settlement 


by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assista: 


eight years; a Senate of eight,- elected for six years, 
and a House of Representatives of fifteen, elected 
The President is William V. Tub- 
man (elected May 4, 1943) for an eight-year term. 
if the ages of 16 and 45 years 
li for defense of the country. 
in geligion. the people are Protestant (Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist). There are 

204 schools—81 of which are Maintained by the 
Government and 83 by religious missions. There 
are two colleges. 

be cial accounts are kept in dollars and cents; 
_ commercial accounts in British currency. 


Liechtenstein 


Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Popula- 
ent. consas; 1941) 11,138, e 
Liechtenstein is a Principality on the Upper 
Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It was 
(until 1866) a member of the German Confedera- 
tion, and was practically a dependency of Austria 
until the Diet declared its complete independence 
). By treaty with Switzerland (1920) 
administers its 
ea by treaty (March 29, 1923 


it was incorporated 
the Swiss customs territory. te 


Its foreign interests 
are represented by Switzerland. 
} stock raising is 


» The eee are agricultural; 
highly developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
Onstitution (1921) legislative powers rest 
in 4 Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
a basis of universal suffrage and 
resentation, The reignin: prince is 
He succeeded his uncle, Prince 
_ Franz T, on the latter’s abdication (March 30, 1938). 
The Prime ee Dr. Alexander Frick (ap- 
The ruler of Liechtenstein 1 
" Bo ion to the public treasury (about $110,000 


country is predominantly Catholic. 
The monetary unit is the franc. f 


dwellers along the coast may 


Luxemburg 


Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square mii 
Population (estimated, 1946) 285,000. 


Luxemburg is a- European Grand Dw 
bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium 
the north and west, and France on the southi 
integrity and neutrality were guaranteed by 
Treaty of London (May 11, 1867), having 
previously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic ¢ 
federation. The ‘population is almost enti 


Roman Catholic. Education is compulsory bety ie 
Six and 13. The nation has several colleges :| 
higher institutions of learning. ; 
Luxemburg is a country of small landowr 
430,000 of the 500,000 acres devoted to agric 
are farmed by resident owners. The principale 
are oats and potatoes. 
The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite 


Live is enormous and includes iron, pig iron | 
Ss g x | 


As a Grand Duchy 
a Constitution (1868) 
power rests with 
ber, elected b: 
tive power held b 
Cabinet at least thr 
ruled by Grand Duche 
1896), who succeeded 
Sister, Marie Adelaide , 1919) and’ | 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourb 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince Jeid 
(born Jan. 5, 1921) and four daughters and 
other son, ai 

The Prime Minister is it 

Luxemburg founded its iy 
battalions of light infantr 7. 
were 


force of 15,000. 
The unit of currency is the franc. 


y 3 | 
Mexico | 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS) | 


Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 square mili, 
22,77 og 
U 


t 
t 
( 
: 


—Populati 6,041 


4 miles long and 1,727 on the Caribbean. Th 
bound: Ss long. d : 


i@ continuing nearly due Paralleling the 
; countries. Near 
pout Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
iriy to of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
etween the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
exico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
| ightful climate and with the vegetation and 
maucts of the temperate zone varying with the 
de.- The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
ng to stubtropical in the foothills; hot and 
healthy with a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. 
ng the Pacific slope and in the interior irriga- 
fh is needed and natural streams from the motin- 
‘MMS are used to supply it. 

val bil 


7 
4 
a: 

¢ 
st 


tecently 97% of the 31.000 mining properties 
"m@ been foreign-owned. Mexican silver accounts 
m 402 of the world’s output. Among the minerals 
Bold, copper, lead, zinc, antimany, mercury, 
menic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coal 
‘i opal. Petroleum production is huge and is 
erated almost entirely by the Government. 
priculture and stock-raising likewise are im- 
tant industries. The country is marvelously rich, 
) the land is barely scraiched except on the 
eer ranches; primitive methods of cultivation 


@il. Arable lands are estimated at 275,000,000 | 


@s of which 12,000,000 acres are farmed. The 
Zing lands cover about 120,500,000 acres and 
ests 44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are esti- 
to be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, 
wood and logwood. Some of the more important 
Dducts are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
matoes, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, 
Manas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
from Yucatan. 
Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
urrection since achieving its independence from 
= (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 


Mexico is governed under a Constitution (pro- 
— Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution 


1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of | 


nee (1929 and 1933) and now provides that the 
Sident shall be elected for a term of six years 
thereafter shall be ineligible for that office; 
58 Senators for six years (half_the Senate 
ng renewed at a time) and Deputies’ (one to 
ery 150.000 population): for three years. Senators 
d Deputies are ineligible to succeed themselves in 
Ace but are eligible after a term has intervened. 
2e Senate has two members from each State and 


e Federal District; the Chamber is elected on a] 


pilation basis. 

Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
States, each having.a large measure of home 
6 and with governor, legislature and judiciary 

ected by universal suffrage in a general election. 

here are also two territories whose governors are 
pointed and may be removed by the President, 
ad a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
med by Federal Commissioners. The President 
bpoints a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
rtment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
sponsible to him and may be dismissed by him. 
has the right to expel from Mexico without 

\dicial process’’ any foreigner whose presence he 
deem “‘inexpedient.”’ - 

t a general election (July 7, 1946) Miguel Ale- 

was elected President. 

co has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
istribution. seizing large estates and partitioning 
lem among the poor. The title rests in the Gov- 

‘“ament, but the peasants are allowed to use the 

mds, paying rent out of their crops. There were 
stributed (1915-1941) 65,000,000 acres among 

,507 peasants. 


was decreed (1940) that individual land fitles 
3 given ‘‘as soon as possible’’ to 1,500,000 Mexican 


"ture, being 
Sols £08 both sexes throughout the country and 
“hundred technical ‘schools. The National 
ersity -of Mexico, (founded 1553), is famous 
g Latin-American universities. and in the 


i . 


© principal industry in Mexico is mining, and | 
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capital are many higher institutions of jearnin 
and culture and scientific institutions and societies: 


Education in primary, secondary and normal 
eat socialistic and divorced from all religious 


There is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic, The Mexican 
Constitution forbids any church to own real estate. a 

Labor laws exist similar to those in the United 
States, pertaining to employer-union dealings. 

Mexico established (1943) a social security sys- 
tem for insurance to cover industrial accidents 
and diseases, non-industrial diseases and ma- - 
ternity, incapacity, old’ age and death and in- 
voluntary unemployment at an advanced age, 

The monetary unit is the peso. 


Monaco ’ 


Capital, Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (census, 1939) 23,973. 


Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 
ranean surrounded by the French Department’ of 
the Alps Maritimes. It is divided into three com- 
munes: Monaco-Ville, La Condamine and Monte 
Carlo—which are administered by a municipal body 
elected by vote. There is a local police force of 200. 

An independent principality for 800 years, the 
reigning Prince was dispossessed by the French 
Revolution. The line was re-established (1814) and 
placed under the protectorate-of France, (1815) of 
the Kingdom of Sardinia. King Charles Til (1861) 
ceded his rights upon Menton and Roquebrune to 
France. The Prince of Monaco was an absolute 
ruler until a Constitution was promulgated (June~ 
7, 1911). This provided for a National Council of 
12 members (1917) elected by universal suffrage for 
four years. Revenue is mainly derived from the 
gaming tables of the Casino in Monte Carlo. 
pata Carlo is a town with a resident population 
of 9, iP 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis II, (born 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prince 
Albert (June 26, 1922). His heir is his grandson. 
Prince Ranier, (born May 31, 1923.) Prince Louis, 
at the age of 76, wed Chislaine Dommanges, 4 
naturalized ‘citizen of Monaco, (July 24, 1946) in 
Monte Carlo. 

The French frane is the unit of currency. ~ 


Morocco 


(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, ie, THE 
FARTHEST WEST) t 


Capital, Rabat—Area, 172,104 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated, 1941) 9,082,900, ; 
Morocco of today is the remnant of the great’ 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab inyader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close- 
of the seventh century_and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is © 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the no: z 
the Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite 
Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio de 
Oro and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantic 


Ocean. voas 
The Empire theoretically is an absolute mon- 
archy, but the country is divided into three zones— 
the French, the Spanish zone and the neutral 
Tangier area, The Sultan resides in Rabat in the ~ 
French zone, but ae, ee and Meknes are ~ 
accepted as-capitals by tradition. : Se 
Morocco came under French influence beca 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes (Oct. eof 


risings, and pacification was not completed unti 
the exile of Eoa-el Krim (1926) and surrender of 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) — ‘ 
The French protectorate encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the © 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
north, The Spanish section is the northern thee 
that extends (except for the small internationalized 
Tangier area) from a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya.— 
Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni 
enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Atlantic 
Ocean in the extremé southwest of the country. 
The reigning Sulian of Morocco is Sidi Moham- — 
med, (proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927). He was the ; 
son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927), 
Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills. The country has been mapped | F 
and motor roads run up and down the whole 
area. Through the country from northeast to south- 
west extend the Atlas Mountains in five great — 
ranges rising to an altitude of 12,000 ft. Between © 
these ranges lie fertile well-watered plains and the 
northern slopes of the mountains are well wooded. 
Irrigation is much used, though all agricultural 
methods and implements are primitive. Pee 


Dog Foreign Countries—M. orocco; Nepal: Netherlands 


The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- Amsterdam is the sole capital of the Kingdom ) 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of | the inauguration of the King or Queen—in 
the Sahara ‘by the Atlas Mountains, and where | ance with the constitution—takes place inst 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a Of the country’s 6,647,875 acres given o 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the | agriculture (including gardens, orchards and 
temperature mever rises above 80 or falls below 40. | tures) 90 per cent are in holdings of fever 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 50 acres and more than 50 per cent of fewer 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- | 10 acres. Cereals, potatoes, Sugar beets and 
bears thrice conquered Spain. The plains are mostly | crops are raised. Commercial fishing engages alk 
oceupied by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, | 25,000 persons. Dairy products are an important. 
known to foreigners as ‘‘Moors.’’ The latter are | dustry; the cheese products are famous and | 
also town dwellers. The third Tace is Jewish, in| cattle high grade. On-the very special typ 
“two sections, one settled there from time imme- | soil found on the edge of the polders and the ‘sig 
morial, and the other driven from Europe in com- | dunes along the coast, tulips and other flower 
Paratively modern times, who live near the ports, | bulbs and roots are grown. The Dutch bulb is : 
and have much of the trade. indigenous to Holland but originated in Per 

The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs whence it was taken to Holland 375 years ¢ 
and poultry have become the chief articles of ex-| The village of Biskoop, with 600 nurseries, is 
port, teaching even to England. Other important | largest center in the world for flowers and ort 
exports are) skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- mental plants. | 
seed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. The The most important industries before World } 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machinery | 11 were shipbuilding, the manufacture of machi 
and hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine- | ery, textiles (including rayon), and chemical pr 
yards are abundant and dates a regular crop. | ucts; also brewing and distilling and flour millil 
Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk | Amsterdam is famous for diamond cutting: Dw 
Stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly for | for pottery. Coal is found in Limburg. The mi) 
‘domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are unde- are mostly government owned. 
yeloped, but much copper, lead and tin are known Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are mn 
to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Laraish. important in internal communication; elabors 
Phosphate exists in great abundance, estimated at systems are in the cities and feed the harbcoqm 
100,000,000 metric tons. ‘ ich | Zhe Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea thron 

Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which | the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, # 
Occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa | Scheldt including that from Antwerp. | 
on the Atlantic, is internationalized. A convention The first Constitution after the reconstructia 
was signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, | of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was pity 
1925) by Great Britain, France and Spain, provid- mulgated (1814), and revised (1815) after the a 
ing for its permanent neutrality, security and in- dition of the Belgian provinces, and (1840, 183% 
ternationalization. Spain, however, reopened the 1887, 1917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditas 
question (1926) by a demand for full control and | constitutional monarchy. Executive power 
the incorporation of Tangier Within the Spanish 
protectorate. A new accord was signed (July 25,| of two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 membe 
1928) givng Spain control of Dolicing. A committee | elected for six years (one-half every third yea 
of eight insular officers and an-international legis- by the provincial legislatures, and the Secon 
lative assembly of 27 members, form the govern- | Chambery 100. Deputies, elected for four yea, 
ment. " x directly. Universal suffrage for citizens of boa 

Spain ousted the Moroccan native nominal ruler | sexes over 25 years of age and proportional rep 
(March 16, 1941). ae : sentation are in force. The Sovereign exercises ¢ 

A conference of French, British, United States | executive authority through a Council of Minister 
and Russian experts agreed (Aug. 32, 1945) on the | the President thereof corresponding to a Primy 
establishment of a provisional international re. Minister. There is a State Council named by tit 
gime based on the 1923 convention. The interna- Sovereign, of which she is Presiderit, to be coil 
Honal administration went into effect (Oct. 11, Sulted on all legislative and some executive ma 


1945). ters. 
Nepal 


f Capital, Katmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles 
ae —Population (estimated) 5,600,600. 

____ Nepal is an independent kingdom on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Tibet on the 
nore, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 


exclusively in the sovereign and the States-Generme 


; 


_ ancestors from Rajputana mixed with the Mongolic cose eens Army 
aborigines, overran the country in the latter half E 


There are many fertile valleys lying in the 1 i 
slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (which pares oar matory, i 
ibuiude pe ee (altitude 29,141 ft.); and its | rest when her health requires 
rae ie S into the Terai on the plains of Parliamentary elections were held (1946) witlt 

dia. It has rich forests. Nepal exports rice, | the following results: ; 
Bem aides and cattle, and imports textiles, Sugar, First Chamber (May 29)—Catholic. 17; Labor, 14 

ardware, etc. The capital is in a most fer- Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christ Historical 5: Coma 

e valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles munists, 4: Freedom, 3 Serial Came 
aS and 20 miles wide, which supports 450,000 in- Second Chamber (May 17)—Catholic, 32: 
bitants and\is noted for its 2,700 Buddhist | 99° Protestant, 23: Lib a 6 Ger ELAS hue | 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples st The Premier is Louis J. Si Beet eet Fe 
ceeding Buddhism as the religion of the majority y= re 
Bin ts Sovereign is Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana | Netherland India was abolisheg 

Bir Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succeede ral part of the ii 
) Bis father (Dec. 11, 1911). All power is held by oe pe 
_ Prime Minister, always a member of ruling famify; a! 

_ Succession is determined under special rules. us craft. The Netherlands! 


F 
Netherlands D a 
ois (KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) 


Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 15,764 5 1 
| Population (estimated, 1947) 9,680,600 7" Miles 


_ che Netherlands, a kingdom in northwestérn 
Pe peere, ae pad by Sormany on the east. Belo S are pai 
nm the south and the North Sea on the west pniversities in Am 
height above. sea level of 37 feet, i = eee 
one-fourth of its land below sea’ Trelis riculture), | Rotterdam 
and protected by dykes, of which there are 1,500 | (Roman Catholic), and erce, Ri 
miles, Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, | ™&n Catholic). ; 


whieh f The monetary unit is the guilder (florin). 
_ into the North Sea about 19 tiles wide, added apo : 
900 qpauare miles ite the cultivable land, “olders.’’ NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Re e Clal residence of Queen Wil- The overseas 2 
_helmina and the seat of her government, but! the Hast ‘Indies ‘consist of an graye a eeangs, 


R. , whe 


ae 


_ Foreign Countries—Netherlands: N icaragua; Norway 


© Equator from about 6° north latitude to The 
se i country h 
3 hor nae ae fae ae yea _ it i hae Lem oa 
ESE ALE ative ote Leh adee Soa tas aeiny community. On the broad tropical 
ed (1944) total population of Nethertands | are cust vated, aad conten fe ca nk ean eae 
ted } ted, and coffee is gr h 
is estimated at 72,000,000, of which 250,000 | slopes "The ¥ i Bold has ettainen meat 
,000,000, 4 . prod 
rece area of the islands is 735,168 square | rank in the erunirys ‘taking Tree ee eee 
. eee capital is Batavia, Java. which formerly held the lead. : 
° wernor-General is Dr. Hubertus J, van peher products are mahogany and hides and 
c : skins, ief imports are textiles, machi 
area and S i ; nthe United 
cipal Patis Sle n of the residencies and S natea flour. The chief trade is with the United 


. 588 


‘ Area . mi. _ The Constitution (March 22, 
i-Lingga Archipelago. 508 etree for @ congress of two nee a Beane at Depa 
L .. 2 SSR ae 4.549 205.433 | ties of 40 members elected for six years, and a 


2 SE SS ee 1,873 73'429 | Senate of 15 members elected for six years, all 


neo, Neth PA ’ | chosen by popular vote. Ex- i : 
= ay ares x See ae ese ; in the Senate and are appointed: A ite “The 
Bouth and East Dis- ’ mts Sissons is elected for a period of six | ears, 
Re Seka 151,622 1.366.635 ae ane Dr. Victor Roman y Reyes ( ected 
neti, ao USSR ouees 7 ae Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but 
cot a a et 1'139°351 there is complete freedom of worship, The 
Metaldnds. ns): "20,168 894.000 faa of English in the public schools is com- 
or Archipelago : . iversi ba 
, A _A Central University of Nicaragua w be 
Netherlands ........ 5,668 1,657,000 | lished (1941). The University of ee wan fone 


Pand Lombok ........ 5,231 2,402,227 | ‘in 1814; the name was changed (1947) to National 
Colonial army, separate from the home army, | University of Nicaragua. 

aaintained in the East Indies, with compulsory | The National Guard (1939) numbers 3,538 officers: 
ary service for whites between 19 and 45, | 20d men with a trained reserve of 4,000. Aviation 
Navy in the East Indies normally has three | iS being developed. ; : 


ers, eight destroyers, 14 submarines and addi- 


hal. Small craft. The main naval base is PW 

abaya. with an auxiliary Naval Air Base in Nor bet 

bon. The Naval Air Force consists of 72 sea- (NOBSED 

ng hydroplanes and 18 additional planes aboard Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Pop- — 
DS. ulation (estimated, 1946) 3,105,000. 


he monetary unit—the guilder—has the same| , Norway occupi Cy: 
pies the west part of the Scandina- — 
— exchange valuation as that of the Nether- | yian‘ Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the 


on Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, ‘to 
STHERLANDS WEST INDIES AND SOUTH the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


— a meets AE et Kjolen Mountains, 
See which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
Rate on the wore conc or aeruae oe Culanss ts | give to Norway in fhe nocthemn part But & fata 
Mecurench Guiatia on fhe cast and British | 2°¥ fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
es wet torrie End denyariins 7h North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
“South stretch to the Tumuc Humac Moun- 


scenic grandeur. nt 
ms. The area is 55,143 square miles. The 

ulation is 189,484. Paramaribo is the capital. 

Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 

Netherlands (New York) to England in ex- |. 
for Surinam. 

e United States established (1941) a military 
, ae Surinam. Brazil shared in the ar- 
nent. 

8 chief export is aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite,’”’ and 

cent of the American consumption of this 

portant raw material comes from Surinam. Other 
pC are sugar, coffee, bananas, balata and high 
ality lumber. ‘The Netherlands guilder is the 
etary unit. 
@ overseas territory of Curacao consists of two 
ups of islands; , Aruba and Bonaire are 
the Venezuelan coast and St. Eustatius, Saba 
the southern part of St. Martin are 500 miles 

e northeast and belong to the Lesser Antilles. 

area of the group is 381.1 square miles, di- 
oe follows: Curacao, 172.5 square miles; 


enon 


The climate is mild and moist, on the west coast, 
but cold‘and dry in the interior and in the north ~ 
and east sections. The country is 1,100 : 
and its greatest width is 270 miles. The cqastlini 
including the fjords and greater islands, is 12,000 — 
miles long, and includes 150,000 islands. ae. 
_ Norway has only 4,300 square miles of land un : 
cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; me; 
forests 29,455; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. \Norway is essentially a maritime-coun: 


try. 
The chief agricultural products are wheat, ba 
ley, oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests ar 
one of the principal natural sources of wealth. 
“Huge quantites of cod, herring, whale, w 
seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. ning | 
an important industry and the country ce ds 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zine and 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
come a great, power producing country by utilizing ea 
its greatest hatural asset—water DOWer. — a 

The principal manufactures are food products, — 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex=— 
tiles, wood, animal oils, soap and electrochem y 
products, especially nitrates. 3 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is eni 
by the State and its clergy are nominated by 
King. All religions are tolerated. fee 
Education is compulsory from seven to 14, and 
the school system is highly organized, 
is,, so e University of 
Oslo ( State. 


e, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Martin (Dutch 
|, 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, and Saba, 4.8. 

population (Jan.1, 1940) was 165,617. Wil- 
ad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
*salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
and on Aruba the Standard Oil Company of 
Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 


ae Venezuela. 
Nicaragua 
(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 


tal, Managua—Area, 57,145 square miles— 
ation (estimated, 1946)—1,108,000. 


: y 4 
i “ha tor: olitical history; 
country has had a s a ner ee 
ates to land Marines 
protect American 
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Foreign Countries—Norway; Palestine; Panama 


on failure to agree separately, 
made by a two-thirds majority. 
exercise the veto twice, but if ti 


hy 


when decision is A railroad has been- constructed os 


The King may | where rail communications with Cairo, 


Passed a third time, it becomes law. 


Elections to the Storting were held 


1945) with the 
Conservative, 25; 
Agrarian, 10; Christian Popular, 8 
The king of Norway is Haakon VII. (born Aug 
3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII., King of | prises. Oil tanks and refineries have beets 


Denmark. 


He was elected King of No 


, the Storthing (Nov. 18, 1905) and crowned (Jun 


22, 1906), married (July 22, 1896) to Prine 
who died (Nov. 20, 1938 


€ same bill is! and Tripoli, Lebanon, where rail connettion 


Ankara and Isianbul, Turkey, are resumed. 


(Oct. 8, There has developed considerable trade in ne 
following results: Labor, 176: 
Liberal, 20; Communist, 11: 


factured commodities, both in local and impa 
>| Taw materials. Small scale industries and 

crafts still predominate although there hag = 
: | @ flow of capital equipment for industrial eg 


rway by | structed in Haifa to process petroleum frons 


€ | Mosul fields. 


ess Maud |. The increase in population (1922-1944) was 
), third daughter of King | mated at 987,576, divided Moslems, 472,100; . 


Edward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the | 444,912: Christians, 64,083; others, 6,481. App 


throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born 
married (March 21, 1929) to Pr 
Sweden, daughter of Prince Charl 
tary Prince Harold, was born ( 
two daughters, Princess 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess 


The P 


' The monetary unit is the krone. 


Spitzbergen, a@ er 
the Arctic Ocean b 


miles), lies about 370 miles due no 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered 
(1194) and rediscovered ’ 


s 


islands had been t 


nations. Norw: 
her claims to 
- Peace Confere: 
Paris (Feb. 9, 
Britain, 


PITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


July 2, 1903) was | imately four-fifths of the increase in the Je 
incess Martha of | population has been contributed by immigrasd 
es. A son, Heredi- | In 1944 there were 14,464 Jewish immigrants.) 
Feb. 21, 1937) and| Arab population increase has been a natura ae 
Ragnhild Alexandra, | crease, caused by the high birth rate. 

Astrid, (Feb. 12, 1932). A dual system of education, Arab and Heb 
remier is Hinar Gerhardsen. 


prevails but schooling is not compulsory. * 
were (1942-1943) 1,530 schools with 7,896 teac 
and an attendance of 188.779. Schools and teq 
ers are required by law to be registered. Unde 
Arab system of education there were (1943-8 


‘oup of mountainous islands in | 429 Government schools with an attendancam 
etween 76° 26’ an 


d 80° 50’ north | 63,141 pupils, the majority Moslems. The 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude. | brew public schools system had (1943-1944) } 
The largest, West Spitzbergen 


(12,000 


by Norsemen 


by Barents (1596,) the 


square | schools with 73,133 pupils. There were 327 pri 
rth of Norway, | Moslem schools and 324 private Jewish sche 


The Christian communities have their own schoi 
Hebrew Unjversity (opened 1925) on Ma 


he resort of whalers of several Scopus in Jerusalem reported (1944-1945) a facd 


mce (1919) a treaty was signed i 
1921) by the United 
Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norw 


bergen under {he flag of Norway. Th 


24,095 square miles: the popula 


The development 


Tapidly, The resources are esti: 


of the coal fields 


'000 tons. There are ™arge deposits 


_- iron ore and 
teported. 


Jan Mayen, a desolate 


gypsum, and signs of oil have been 


MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 
area of 144 square miles 


between Greenland and Northern 


about 300 miles north of Icelan 


ay, which put Spitz- 
tion around 2,700, 
mated at 9,000,000,- 


d. The Norwegian 


ay periodically asserted (since 1261) ! 
the islands. Following action by | The efforts of Great Britain to establish Palesae 


States, Grea 


e area is about 
has proceeded 
of low-grade 


Norway and 


Meteorological Institute established (1921) a weath- 


er station ther 
bited. 


; Bouvet Island, area 22 s 
_ inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. “ Great 
| inquished (1928) its claim & 


Bri 


tain rel: 


to Norway. 


Peter 
es in 


Island, with an area of 94 
e Antarctic and is uninhabited. 


Palestine 


an average width o 


sea 


level. 


quare miles, is an un- 


€. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninha-, 


o the Island 
Square miles, 


d the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with 


f eight miles, 1,292 ft. below 


iruit, Bananas are also grown. Wine 
extensive industry. Minerals fo: 
gypsum. The valley of the Jordan and 


the shores of the D 
lanphus, f the Dead Sea yield rock salt and 


c he principal imp: 
Petroleum, cigaret; 
ports are oranges, si 

Ss. 


port 


and almond 


The chief ports of 


with 
and 


light draft ves 
Acre, 


jorts are cotton, 
tes and rice; and 


Oap, wines, 


Palestine are Ha 
sels going to Te 


textiles, sugar, 
the chief ex- 
melons, apricots, 


ifa and Jaffa 
l-Aviv, Gaza 


of 159 teachers and 610 students. 


as a Jewish homeland in accordance with 
“Balfour Declaration” have met with much + 
Position from the Arabs, and outbreaks of viole 
have marked the history of the country for 
past 30 years. ‘ 


isting non 
rights and political status enjo: 
other country.”’ 

Sir Philip Cunliffe 


was 
tions General Assemb. 
vil and religious court 
A new code of 
enacted, and many law: 
langauges 


on~Zioni, 
building 


has (1944 


The ‘unit ne ae pounds: 


(REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) ' 

Capital, Panama—Area 28,575 iles—> 

Population (estimated 1946) 632.000, .° )  ™ | 

The Republic i 

thmus of that 

America, lying 
north and th 


al 
Panama Mi | 


preeeH 
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s , C&cao, coffee and coconuts. 


47 miles long, connecting these cities. In 
the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 
int, and $250,000 gold a year rental, beginning 
he lapse of nine years. 

w treaty with the United States replacing 


ying the treaty of 1904 was signed in Wash- 
(March 2, 1936), by which the United 
Tenounced its guarantee of Panaman in- 
dence specified in the treaty of 1903. also 
Fight to intervene to maintain order in 
fies of Panama and Colon. The annual 
Charge of $250,000 in gold was changed 
active to Feb. 26, 1934, im consequence of 
ar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the 
ty of Panama. The treaty further provided 
nO new private business be established in the 
e, and only Government employees be al- 
to reside there. 
. A. Jiminez was elected (June 15, 1945) 


ama adopted (March 1, 1946) its third Con- 
on replacing the totalitarian document 
ed in the rule of Arnulfo Arias. 
men voted for the first time in 1945. 
> Roman Catholic religion prevails but other 
hhaye representation. Education is com- 
y for all children between the ages of seven 
There are 583 primary schools, seven 
ry schoels, a college for the higher in- 
m of boys, a secondary school for girls, a 
onal school for girls and crafts and trades 
for boys. The National University is in 
na City. Spanish. is the official language and 
is compulsory. \ 
iy air mail and passenger services operate 
m Panama and United States cities, and con- 
With other Central and South American 


le Silver balboa is the unit of currency, and 
#ivalent in value to the United States ‘dollar. 


¥ Paraguay 
_ (REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY) 


ital, Asuncion—Area, 150,515 square miles. 
lation (estimated 1946) 1,200,000. 


guay, one of the two inland countries of 
America, is bounded on the north by 
fia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and 
fina, on the south by Argentina, and on the 
by Argentina and Bolivia. The Extensive 
is are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
he mountain slopes are covered With luxuriant 
Ss. It is one of the best watered countries in 
orld. The Paraguay River, the Republic's 
; important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
2-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
‘beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
eojencth (1,800 miles). : 
steamer service is maintained from 
Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
i have been where extensive port improve- 


. 


made, including the dredging of 
2S cover channel and the construction of 
ff warehouses and railway terminals. There 
mail and passenger services between the 
ies. 
f egained 91,800 square miles (Oct. 10, 
by ihe tterns of the Gran Chaco Peace Set- 
nt by which almost the entire Chaco country 


arded to Paraguay, thus ending a dispute 
a since 1870. 
feces one of the leading crops. Cotton rais- 
gssibilities are great, the fertile soil assuring 
yields. The livestock industry is growing. 
st statistics show that Paraguay has about 
10 cattle excluding hogs and other live- 
" Several saladeros, or beef curing establish- 


agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) and | 


feaeration and Uruguay (1870). a Constitutior 
modeled after that of the United States, providir @ 
for a republican form of government, was adoptea, 
3 new Constitution (accepted in a plebiscite 
163,628 to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to 


| eliminate anti-social abuses, regulate national 


economic life with a view to preventing monopoli- 
zation of consymption goods and artificial price 
fixing. The ne Vv Constitution retains the funda- 
mental rights of the 1870 Constitution and is de- 
Signed to eliminate oligarchic or other anti-social 
conditions, gives to all citizens the right to work, to 
meet peaceiully, to petition the authorities, to 
publish their views in the press without previous 
censorship, to dispose of private property as the 
owher sees fit and to form associations for legiti- 
mate ends. 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the Government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a Cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the Government. . It informs ‘the 
Chamber and Council‘of State of its ‘policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but the State has the right to regulate economic 
activities. 

The President is Higinio Morinigo (elected Feb. 
14, 1943) whose term expires in 1948. 

All citizens from 18 to 22 years of'age are sub- 
ject. to obligatory military service. A modernly 
equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 

The Roman Catholic religion is established, but 
others are tolerated. Primary education is com- 
puisory between the ages of seven and 14, There are 
six normal schools, one in the capital and five 
throughout the country, and a university in Asun= 
cion. Spanish is the universal language, but 
Paraguayans are bilingual and also speak Guarani 
(the language of the now extinct Guarani Indians), 

The monetary unit is the guarani with an ayer— 
age value of $.31. ~ 


Peru 
(REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 


Capital, Lima—Area, 482,258 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (estimated, 1947) 7,038,809. 


Peru, situated on the Pacific coast of South 
America, is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on 
the northeast and east by Colombia and Brazil, and 
on the southeast by Bolivia; at its southernmost 
tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. Peru has 2 
Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an extreme 
width, from coast to eastern jungle, of about 800 
miles. Culturally it. is the oldest of the South 
American nations, having been for centuries the 
leading political power on the continent; first as 
the center of the Inca Empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost viceroyalty in the New World. ‘ 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above. 19,000 feet. The 30- 
mile wide strip of land along the Pacific is a 
desert except as it is irrigated from streams from 
the mountains; the uplands or western slopes of 
the Andes are well watered and also the eastern 
descent to the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands, 
very fertile, thickly wooded in parts. with much 
wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, the 
capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon. ‘ a 

Lima, the capital, is called ‘‘City of the Kings, 
it is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao (80,000 population), important in- 
dustrially and the chief seaport, is connected with 
the capital by two railroads and three highways. 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Peru was completed (1943). The 
roadway extends northward from Lima across the 
Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria. 
to Pucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters 
of the Ucayali River. The new 500-mile roadway 
opens a vast undeveloped region to settlement. 

Though agricultural and pastoral products com- 
prise only 40% of the value of the total exports, 
85% of the population is dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon them by agriculture and stock 
raising. . 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton and averages 20% of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
crop is sugar. With 130,000 acres devoted to 
sugar cane, the production of cane amounts to 
more than 389,790 metric tons; 30% of the erop 
is exported. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley 
and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
is grown throughout the countiy, forming a staple 
food for a large part of the Indian population. 

Of the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it As. 
estimated that only 3,617,000 acres are actual ly 


under cultivation. are rich in minetals and many 


tains 
Sat aie ines, some dating back to the Incas, 


rked. The country is one of the largest 
agen io the world of vanadium. Petroleum and 
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its derivatives account for 
of total mineral production. 


troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals and-products, chemicals, dyes and 
paints. F ; 

Peru has made great strides in aviation develop- 
ment in recent years. 

By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
ment consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years and are barred from Te-election. Na- 
tional legislative authority is vested in a Con- 
gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. The number of members in each is 
determined by law, and elections are for six years. 
Chamber members must be at least 25 years of 
age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
all must be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
sion of the right to vote. The President is advised 
by an Economic Advisory Council of approximately 
40 members, specialists in their fields. ‘ 

The President is Jose Luis Bustamante Rivero 
(elected June’ 10; 1945 for a term of six years). 

Religious liberty prevails but the Roman Catholic 
religion is protected by the State. _ . 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is one of the oldest 
institutions of learning in the western hemisphere. 
There are three other universities. ; 

About 60 per cent of the population is Indian; 
the white, (10%) is predominantly of Spanish 
descent. ‘The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 
__,Spanish is the official language, but a large part 
- of the Indian population still speaks Quechua or 

Aymara. : 

Military service is compulsory with two years 
in the active army, five years in the first reserve, 
‘five in the second. reserve and 20 years in the 
National Guard. The Navy is composed of two 
eruiseks, two destroyers, four submarines and gun- 
boats and river craft. 

The monetary unit is the sol. 

Philippines 
(REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES) 

Capital, Manila (Luzon)—Area, 114,830 square 

miles—Population (estimated 1946) 19,066,800. 


«<The Republic of the Philippines, the largest 
island group in the Malay Archipelago, was dis- 
covered by Magellan (1521) and conquered by 
‘Spain (1565); following the Spanish-American War, 
during which Admiral Dewey destroyed the Span- 
ish fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and Maj. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt captured Manila (Aug. 13). 
The islands were ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). 

On July 4, 1946, the independent Republic of 
the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by Congress 
(United States) in 1934, providing for Philippine 

' independence in 1946. President Truman formally 
Tecognized the Philippines as a separate and self- 
governing nation, announcing the-withdrawal and 
Surrender by the United States of all rights of 
possession, supervision, jurisdiction, control or SOV- 
emleety Over the new republic’s territory and 

» people. 

e land area of the islands 114,830 square miles 
—lies between 21° 10’ and 4° 40’ north latitude and 
between 116° 40’ and 126° 34’ east longitude. There 
are 7,083 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
north to south and 682 miles from east to west. 

_ Of this number 462 have an area of one square mile 
or Over; 2,441 are named and 4,642 unnamed. About 

| 63 en cent of the archipelago is suitable for culti- 
vation. 1 

Bleven of the islands have an area of more than 
1,000 square miles each. .They are: Luzon, 40,420; 
Mi 5.050; Negros, 4,906: 

4,446; Mindoro, 3/579: 
Bohol, 1,534;, Masbate, 


Populations, 
Cebu (142,912); Zamboanga 
(95,444); Tloilo (88,203): Bacolnd 
. The islands have a 
foreign population (1939 census) of 166,654, includ- 
29,057 Japanese and 8,709 
of the military personnel 


Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
-Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes and 
Catanduanes in the East, 


The archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 statute 
are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 
locked straits.” Manila Bay, with an area of 770 
square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles, is 


are 


Foreign Countries—Peru; Philippines 
nearly half of the value 


The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe-. 


the finest harbor in the Far Hast, It is a ro: 
in all parts of which vessels can anchor, ] 
breakwater has been constructed for shelter 
weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboang: 
Ararri, Davao and Legaspi are the ports of & 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and add 
‘daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sulte 
Sulu, transferred (April; 1940) legal ownersh. 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago ta 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. Estimatd 
the number of islands in the Archipelago vary 
tween 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles: | 
Mindanao southwestward to Borneo. The is 
are populated chiefly by Moslem natives. < 

The extensive mountain system of the Philipp 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges 6 
Pacific system of the world’s surface. There az 
More or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, - 
ft., in Mindanao, and Mayon Volcano, 7,943 fff 
Albay, are the most famous. Between the mm 
tains, stored with minerals, and the sea lie. 
fertile. well-watered plains. The principal is] 
have important river systems. 

The average temperature during the four wi 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot mor: 
nee to June, about 84; in the other moriths, g 


The chief agricultural products are—unh 
Tice (‘‘palay’’), Manila hemp (“‘abaca’’), ec 
Sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The FB 
cipal fruit is the pineapple but there are also ni 
goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mands 
and oranges. 

_ Forests provide cabinet and construction tt 

in large quantities; also gums and resins, veget 
oils, rattan and.bamboo, tan and dye barks | 
dye woods, Rubber is being cultivated as welt 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. 4 

Gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, 
leum, chromite, asbestos and manganese are 
as well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islan i 
rich in mineral resources. It is estimated that tie 
are 75 square miles of coal fields containing lig 
and bituminous. | 

The Constitution provides for a legislative ki 
ealled the Congress of the Philippines, consisting 
a Senate with a membership of 24 senators, arm 
House of Representatives with a membershij 
120. The senators are elected at large and. 
divided equally into three groups: the first ¢g 
of eight senators who obtained the highest nun 
of votes to serve for a term of six years; 
second group receiving the second highest, 
four years; and the third sroup consisting of fi 
who polled the lowest number of votes, for | 
years. -The 120 members of the House of Ret 
sentatives are apportioned among several p 
inces according to the number of their .respec# 
inhabitants. The term of office of membersi 
the House is four years. 

The Congress enjoys extensive powers in 
regulation of capital and labor, utility franchi } 
Supervision of power development, and exploiy 
tion of natural resources. Be 
_. The term of the President and Vice Presidié 
is four years, and the President may be re-elec;: 
only once. The Cabinet consists of i0 members 

Manuel A. Roxas was elected President (Ar 
23, 1946). “| 

Justs® 


canin 


and the right of 
Bill of Rights. 
terms with men. 
All lands in 
erals, coal an 


assembly are gu 
Women have su: 


National Assembly. 

Japan occupied the Phili Tes 
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cee Security Council of the United ely Lublin Goyerhments. Edward Osubka Moraw- 

i ase free in. ithe 2 Public schools, Secular ‘ A “national referendum, the first election in . 
Sg ees popes Sones ae a eae on 2 Drnpbcal terns cata ee et “i pi habais 
Bet Depromtamaly '& conde retest - saya The plan carried by @ vote of 7,844,522 


Gen ee ge es 2 (Parliament) were held 
ned S . = a: 7 r OV g = 
es ise Spanish, local dialects and oe and Socialists, pre the aad ane ' 
‘hong the special Government institutions are one, Hessaet ee ee ae ere wiser 
formal School, the School of Arts and Trades, pelo gr PR te veal WE 


@Neutical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- Paes : 
imal School. There are provincial trade achouis: os liament elected Boleslaw Bierut, a Communist. 


learning is provided by the State supported resident (Feb. 3) for seven years. He received 


sity of the Philippines, Manila, and the Sa ete gg The Premier is Joseph Cyrankiewicz, 


hican University of Santo Tomas (founded < Mash: 
p. Manila has six other universities, anaes tries (Jan 4 19408 nationeliz} ae ae 
mrestricted for women. The Silliman University Officer traini 6). : 
Raguete is maintained by the cooperative | peing redvodnines ona for the Army, which is — 
of the United Evangelical Church of the | has one oreier ie coer ee opened: The New 
pines, the Presbyterian Church in the United Prienatiavieote ne bers destroyers, six submeniies es 
ted St amie Board of Commissioners |" Rducation is pees are compulsory in the Polish — 
. iSSions. 2 = 
Bearding to the 1939 census, Philippine literacy Republic. There are universities in Warsaw. 
Feached 40,8 vier cet tee ape uate ions i Ewew, Crsctiy Posnan (Posen), Wilno (Vilna), 
roximately per cent. rH epee A et 
ol Side emt of pe inhabitants are Roman The monetary unit is the zloty. 
and about 1,000,000 belong to the In- 
padent Catholic Church, organized by a Fili- oe —e 
) priest, Fr. Gregorio Aglipay in the 1899 in- Under the terms of the Potsdam Declaration the 
There are about 500,000 Moslems and | Free State of Danzig was placed under the’ 
D Pagans. a administration of Poland. Danzig has an area 
Monetary unit is the peso. of .754 square miles and a population esti- 
ke poet ar 8 Os aoe A igs Rover runs ee, 
lanzig to the Baltic. was proclaimed a part 
Foland ee come a Oe 
tr s ure anzig are. 9 ant 
nae abe the Raa te ed over A city. ee nes 
same time e Soviet-sponsored Government 0 
che sd Recs o ingore ras of Danzig into i 
the rritory o oland. : : 


(1940) 360 newspapers and magazines 


(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) 


al, Warsaw—Area, 120,818 square miles— 
on (census, 1946) 23,930,000; enumerated 
hin boundaries established at Potsdam and ac- 
to Treaty with the U. S. S. R. (Aug. 16, 


A Portugal . 
Bland, a Republic whose history dates from | : ; 
‘and S ereat power from the fourteenth to the | (REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) Baa 
phteenth century, in four partitions (1772, 1793, } 7 2 r : 
“and 1939) was apportioned ae Prussia, | ae Lisbon—Area, 35,466 square miles— 
a and Austria and Germany ‘and Russia. | P°OPUlation (estimated, 1946) 8,223,000. ove 
run by the Austro-German armies in World} _ Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
: its independence (self-declared on Nov. 9, | Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
f Was recognized by the Treaty of Versailles| Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
28, 1919) by the Council of Ambassadors’ | Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands in the i 
‘of 

out 


under it and by the Treaty of Riga. North Atlantic, are politically an integral part 
fefore World War II, Poland’s population was| the republic. The country is mountainous. About — 
yi5,698 and her area 150,470 square miles. In | one-third of the land is cultivated. Wheat, maize, 
sation for 69,860 square miles of territory | oats, barley, rye and rice are important crops. — 
east ceded to the U. S. S. R. under a treaty | Vineyards. abound, and wines, olive gil and fruit ~ 
in Moscow (Aug. 16, 1945), Poland received | 4Té largely produced. Wine-making is the i 
Square miles in the west—the former Ger-| industry, Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut 
provinces of Silesia, Pomerania and West | cover 19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
: | average annual production is 140,000 metric tons, 
d is bounded on the north by the Baltic] is the second largest industry. Portugal has much ret 
st Prussia and Lithuania, both parts of the | Mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop~ 
3S. R.; on the east by the U.S. S. R.; on the | per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
by Czechosloyakia, and on the west by| =ium), which is undeveloped because of a scar 
y of electric power and transportation. The sardine 
C to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), for- 2 are important. Hides and wool are ex-= © 
fof the German Empire, as a port on_the | ported. a = 
Sea, was granted by The Treaty & Versailles, ohne an ae ee bi since the twelfth 
ail i i century, was a kin } ; 

: es Oe ae ee an King are on from the throne and a 
ixty-five per cent. of the population engages in | Public was proclaime in 
ure. Sood working industries are Saportant. A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite ( 
d possesses great mineral wealth, particu- | and amended (1935 and 1936) provides some fe 
ly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural | tures of ‘‘Corporative State.’’ At the elections 
‘salt, potassium salts and zinc. and 1938) only one list of candidates selecte 

any and Russia invaded and conquered | Government committees was presented. Republicans 
(Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition | and Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90° 

; fourth partition of Poland) was signed by | members each were chosen—the first, the National 
and. the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which | Assembly, to exercise legislative and financial 

Wided the country. It is estimated that Ger- | powers, by direct election by heads of farailies 

‘received 72,500 square miles with a popula- | regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative 

f approximately 22,500,000—all the territory Chamber, chosen through a system of guild or — 

to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To | syndical representation, The Corporative Cham- 

. S. R. went some 78,000 square miles | ber deals with economic and social matters, and 
ory with a population of 12,775,000. The reviews some legislation. The Assembly may over- 
ny gained by Hustle comprised, portions of | ne presiaent is Marshal Antonio Osear de ig: 

I H e President is a= 
ee ee ee re a ve ri goso Carmona (elected 1926 and re-elected 1928 
agreement in 


nd and 1935 and 1942 for 7-year terms). The Premier is 
(July 30, 1941) abrogating the German- 


Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 
accord partitioning Poland. / Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
cleared Poland of the German invader 


sia certain educational or tax payment Segre " 
and the lands taken in the fourth partition Military service is compulsory between the age: 
eturned : j 


ae ane darn mad Catholics there 
yvernment-in-Exile was formed by the Poles The dominant religion is oF Te! oe 
q . It moved to Bordeaux (1940) and universi- 


is freedom of Wore: Tht, yer four way 
a as formed in Lublin, Po-| ties, three university schools: reeur 
ye Polish Com f National Liber- al, 


nical schools (agricultur industrial _ 
pe mercial) six art colleges and 7,890 elem 


chools. : 
3 The mionetary unit is the escudo. 


_Provisio! t+ was formed| The area of the Azores is 888 square miles wit 
Bite oiresicn racmnbers of the London |a population (1940) of 537,009. The area of 


caw a} ee Bd «lh eae "3 A rye EE TOE Siae 
538 Foreign Cowntries—Portugal; Rumania; Salvador. 


Islands is 308 square miles with a popu- According to the Constitution (Feb. 27, 
tation Coa of 211.610, ue ae wees an Peing ape 
amber 0: eputies. e* Kin: 
PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS Michael I (born Oct. 25, 1921), only son, 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital. Nova | King Carol II, who abdicated (Sept. ‘6, 19406 
Goa or Pangin), on the Malabar coast; Damao, | of Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Gq 
hear Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles | The Prime Minister is Peter Groza. 5 
from Damao, There, is a total area of ‘1537 square The United States and Great Britain Teco© 
miles and a population of 601,000. Salt is pro- | the Groza Government (Feb. 5, 1946), afta 
duced in Goa and Damao, and Manganese near | Cabinet had been Teorganized and free elee 
' Mormugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- | freedom of the press, speech, assembly and re 
ports are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and had been granted. Women voted for the 
copra. : .. | time (1946) in the national elections. 

Macao, China, with an area of six square miles, is Qualified citizens, male and female, over 300 
on an island of the same name at the mouth of the | old, elect every six years by secret bal! 
Canton River. It has 340,260 population, 4,322 of | Chamber of Deputies as popular representatiij 
which are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. agriculture and labor, commerce and indust: 

Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the the professions. Nine-year term membersh 
Malay Island.of that name, off the north coast of | the Senate is half elective, half appointive, a 
Australia, Netherlands having the western part. | the appointed members being the royal famil 
The area is 7,330 square miles and the population Patriarch and diocesan bishops of the State © 

(1936) was 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, | dox Church, heads of other creeds with at: 
sandal root, copra and wax. 200,000 communicants and former high Stated 

The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, | taries. The judiciary, headed by a High Cou 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The | Cassation and Justice, are non-removable. — | 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population The scil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths og 
(1940) ~174,403, of which about 7,017 are white. population engage in agriculture and stock-ra 
Chief products are coffee, medicinal products, | The most important agricultural products 
hides, fruit and grain. wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats. Vineyardsigi! 
Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, | orchards are plentiful. The country yields 
(chief port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 square petroleum, oe gas, lignite, gold, iron, co; 
Miles and a population (1940) of 351,089. Chief | zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and 
exports are rubber, wax, Oils, ivory and hides. tilling are important industries. : 

e Islands of San Tome and Principe (joint Primary education is free and obligatory. 
Population 48,809 according to the 1938 census) Military service is universal and compulso: 
about 125 miles off the west coast of Africa in the | tween the ages of 21 to 50. Normal service ia 
Gulf of Guinea, form ¢ two years. Hungary has a small Navy and 
The islands have an area of 597 Square miles. Chief | Force. 

L Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox elf 
000-mile | are Paid by the State, other clergy being 
he mouth of the ventioned. 

sige ae a Governor General The monetary unit is the lei. 


Its area is 481,226 square miles, The 
mee a Seeds. i Salvador 
: € native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
end ae ager tp Base, Soot sn antenatal 
ef products are coffee, rubber, wax, Sugar, oil a 2 4 
Seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco’ for | —Pepulation (estimated, 1946) 1,997,169, 
jocal use, cotton. Diamonds are mined and ex- 
Ported principally to Belgium. There are large 
deposits of malachite copper, iron and salt, and 
gold has been found. Portugal supplies ‘from 
45% to 50% of the imports. - 
ozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
_ from Cape Delago (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
‘Union of South the west lies the Union 
of South a (British). On the 
north is T: y German 
but surre British 


(19 
Mozambique has 297,731 square miles, and a 
population (1940) of 5,085,630. The Capital is 
Lourenco Marqués. Chief products are Sugar, cocoa- 
_ huts, and beeswax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast 
natural resources practically untouched, 


Rumania 
(ROMANIA) 


Capital, Bucharest—ar, 91,584 square miles— 
Population (census, 1941) 15,686. 153°" ike ahene 
, Rumania is bounded on the north by the U. s. 
S. R., on the east by the Ukraine and the Black 


mountai: 
being S 
slopes _ 


flows through | The ¢ 
n mountains | mix 


is rural, 
€ Roman colonization of the Dacian Kingdo A ne 
was formed by the union (Jan. 24, 1859) of the whic provides tae 


principalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Mol- | the Neuen 


from Turkis qr 
. Suzerainty, acknowledged through mutual see popular vote f bya 


Bessarabia (17,325-sq. mi.) and Northern Buko- cnn jae 
Wina (2,035 sq. mi.), with a combined population of | hi 
63, of whom 52.4% are Rumanians and 


4 The armistice terms (M. "1945 
Bie 8 (March, 1945) provided that 


: uage is Spanish. Education is free and 
t of currency is the colone. 


iz San Marino 
, 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939). 


i) Marino, a Republic situated on the slope 
nt Titano in the Apennines near Rimini, 
ne heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
in Europe and to have been founded in the 
mm century. A treaty of friendship with the 
dom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
enewed (1939). Agriculture and stock raising 
practically the only industries. Chief exports 
vine, cattle and building stone. 
if Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 


osen to exercise executive power for a term 
k months. In the elections (March 15, 1945) 
‘ommunists and Socialists won 18 seats each, 
Republicans four, and the right-wingers 20. 

itia—in number 900—consists of all able 
d persons between the ages of 16 and 55, with 
exception of teachers and students. There is 
blic debt. It has its own coinage and postage 
Pps, but Italian and Vatican City currency are 
sneral use. 


| Siam (Thailand) 
| (PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI) 


1, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles— 
ation (estimated 1946) 18,147,000. 


m, a kingdom, is situated in Southeastern 

With Burma on the northwest and west 
Wrench Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
the Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the 
a Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 

Malay States. It is of rolling topography 
arge areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
% 250,000 acres have been under water since 


ed 


ne Government changed (1939) the officia: 
-of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
am. The word Thai was substituted for Siamese. 
Mame Siam was restored (1945). 

oekok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam 
dern city. - 

town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
home of perhaps the most distinctive Thai 
e ‘“‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
e than eight centuries. The process con- 
n the tracing of designs on silver by means 
tle repoussé work and afterward filling up 
pressions with a black metallic substance 
from lead, copper and silver, melted with 


are many large forests, teakwood being an 
ant article of export. Labor is higher than 
most any other Oriental country. 

chief crop is rice, the staple food of tHe 
and heavily exported. Other important 
cts ae Tre alae cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
and mn. 

fine al resources are extensive and include coal, 
iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 


one of the last absolute monarchies, 
mt (1932) a bloodless revolution. King 
hipok, a liberal, signed a new constitution, 
lis g a limited monarchy, full franchise 
the people and an elected parliament. He re- 
to sign a measure taking away the royal 
of life and death and resigned. He was 
ded by his nephew, Prince Ananda (born 
1925). 

: Rnahoe was found dead of a bullet wound 
9, 1946) and the legislature named his 
, Prince Phumiphon Aduldet (born 1928) 
eed him. Later Parliament elected a_ two 
regency council, Prince Chainat and Phya 
veraj Sevi, to rule Siam for the new king. 

new Constitution, providing for a Senate and 
louse of Representatives, elected by the people, 
"signed by King Ananda (1946) and the first 
iy elected Siamese Parliament was opened 


ae v. 10, 1947). £ 
eG slecpodied males between the ages of 18 and 
liable to military service. The Navy is small 


ree. 
Giiser is the prevailing religion. There were 
1939) 18,416 temples with 140,774 priests. 
e monetary unit is the baht (tical). 


Soudan, Anglo-Egyptian 

, Khartoum—Area 969,600 square miles 
lation (estimated) 6,590,996. Bare 
> Soudan, a Condominium, is_boun¢ y 
teavet on the north, the line being the 
Jatitude: the Red Sea and Britrea and 


rere elected by popular vote, two of whom. 


oreign Countries—Salvador; San Marino; Siam; Soudan; 


1). The Premier is Luang Aphaiwonge, (ap- ° 


Spain 539 


British) and the 
rench Equatorial 


Ethiopia on the east, Uganda 
Belgian Congo on the south, and 
Africa and Libya on the west. 
Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
The northern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
on the west, and the mountainous Arabian desert. 
extending to the Red Sea on the east, separated 
by the narrow valiey of the Nile; the central zone 
has large areas of fertility, including the rainlands 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
southern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
and watered by tropical rains, \ 

The White Nile flows north through the middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make’ the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curye to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 
hot bed of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
nated the mosquito. ; 

It is the principal source of the world’s supply 
of gum arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Other : 
important products are sesame, senna leaves and — 
pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, ma- 
hogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chillies, semn 
(ghee), melon-seed, beans, corn, trochus and . 
mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and 
goid. The staple food of the inhabitants is dura 
(great millet). 

The population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 
creased to 2,000,000 under Dervish rule through 
war, famine and disease. The inhabitants | are 
paftly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 
of mixed Arab and Negro blood; the Arabs and 
Nubians are Mohammedans. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1885), 
forced the Egyptian Government to withdraw 
from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfa on ~ 
the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frontier 
ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by Lord — 
Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898).. On the reconquest of 
the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 
between Egypt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
boundary, provided for the administration of the 
territory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt — 
with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 ~ 
by a council) empowered ‘to make laws by proc- 
lamation; and providing that the British and 
Egyptian flags fiy together. ‘ 

Soudan is divided into eight Provinces under 
Governors and advisory Statutory councils.’ The 
Governor-General is Major General Sir Hubert 
Huddleston. ; 

Soudan has its own defensive force with a few 
Egyptian soldiers. 2 = 

The educational system is directed mainly by 
the government and consists of post-secondary, 
secondary, intermediary and elementary schools. 
There are a few non-Government schools, man- 
aged by Europeans and the various communities. 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound. 


Spain 
(ESPANA) 
Capital, Madrid—Area 196,607 square 
amitation (estimated, 1946) 27,246,000. 
Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
and by France, on the east and south by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station — 
Gibraltar being at — southernmost tip, saeedinat i 
the 


ranean (capital, Palm 4; 


miles— 


area, 
the C 


flax, 
oe 
ron 
: ‘Dp. 
suiphs Spanish republic was established 
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17, 1886), and Queen Victoria, with the Royal 
family, went into exile (April 14, 1931). A self- 
formed provisional government headed by Niceto 
Aleala Zamora carried on. A Cortes, the first in 
eight years, was elected (June 28, 
formed itself into a Constituent Assembly with 
Members elected by universal suffrage for four 
years. Zamora wag elected President for six years, 
and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1931), under 
which Church and State were separated, Church 
property confiscated, education made entirely 
Secular, provision made for the division of the 
large estates among the peasants and other social- 
istic plans made possible. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes (1934) 
and the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) with a 
Leftist (Popular Front) majority, at once removed 
Zamora from. the presidency for violation of the 
Constitution in dissolving the previous Cortes. 
Manuel Azana, the Premier, was elected President 
for a six-year term (May 11, 1936). I 
' Casares Quiroga formed ‘a Leftist Cabinet without 
participation of the Extremists. 

A counter revolution was begun (July 19, 1936) 
bythe political elements opposed to the Popular 
Front. ~The Nationalists set up a Government at 
Burgos under the leadership of Gen. Francisco 
Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The war continued 
until the surrender of Madrid (March 28, 1939). 
4zana had resigned as president (Feb. 27, 1939), 
the day that Great Britain and France recognized 
Franco, and fled to France. The United States 
formally accorded recognition to the Franco gov- 
ernment (April 1, 1939)g° . 

The first meeting after the civil war of _the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Traditio- 
nalista,, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
System replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
to legislate for the peace time organization of the 
country. 

_ Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
‘Imander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
head of the Falange party. ‘The Cortes was re- 
established (July, 1942) on Fascist lines, as the 
Supreme organ of State for legislative action. It 
Was Composed (March, 1943) of 438 members (pro-= 
curadors), representing all phases of national life. 
There was a mass shake-up of the Cabinet (July 
21, 1945) when nine of the 13 ministers resigned, 

- dncluding Gen. Jose Luis de Arrese, secretary- 
general of the Falange party. Other Falange 
leaders also were lost in the shake-up but many 
Yemained. Alberto Martin Artajo was named 
Foreign Minister, a post equivalent to Prime Min- 
ister. He is a member or the Catholic Action 


party. 

A law, promulgated by Gen. Franco (March 31, 
1947) and ratified by the Cortes (June 7), granted 
him life tenure as Chief-of-State and set up a 
Regency Council which is to enthrone a King of 
his choosing as his successor if he dies or is in- 
capacitated. By his direction a popular referendum 
on the law was held (July 6), the results of which, 
as officially tabulated, were: For, 12,628,983 votes; 
against, 643,501; blank ballots, 295,208; nullified 
votes, 25,669. 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had no 
State religion, although a vast majority of the 

opulation is Catholic. The Franco Government 

as Teestablished Catholicism as the State religion. 
Religious bodies have recovered their legal status 
and confiscated property has been returned. .Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free and relj- 
ae teaching has been returned to its former 
us. 
Service in the Army is compulsory for two years. 
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Foreign Countries—Spain; Spanish Colonies; 


1931) and |- 


Santiago | 


Sweden | 


population); Fernando Po and others n 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population), © 


Sweden | 
(SVERIGE) ' 
Capital, Stockholm—Area 173,347 square i 


Population (estimated, 1946) 6,718,717. ~ 
Sweden occupies the eastern and largest it 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Es 
. A mountain range\separates it from Norway 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the @ 
River from Finland on the east. The Balt 
Separates it from the Baltic states and Gee 
on the southeast and south and the Kattega 
Denmark on the southwest. The mountain) 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently reg 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mow 
does not exist geographically, but is merely a 
used exclusively in certain expressions to iny 
the dividing line’ between the two countriess 

Although of broken, mountainous topng: 
Sweden contains much productive land, | 
watered, on which the Swedes have attainead 
efficiency in agriculture. Half the People 2: 
farms which number about 420,000; of 
120,000 are under five acres, and 270,800 bee 
five and 50 acres: Sweden’s iotal area divides 
arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.4% forests. The 
area is about 58,000,000 acres. 

Of the,forest lands 45% are owned by far 
4% by latge landed proprietors 27% by comp 
having sawmills, pulp mills, etc., and about 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmill 
pulp mills, 265,000 men and w 
employed and 400,000 more ° 


/ 


their living therefrom. Befo: 
cent of sawed and planed -wo 
per cent of th 
Althoug: 
dously from th 
seas, 


produay 
ons, 

t i th of the A aed 
ensive north o: retic 
The Swedish: steel is of especial value for 
making. The iron and mechanical industry 
ployes about as textiles, 80,000 and the pa 


industry, 60,000 

-electric plant, Pow 
rth of the Arctic Gi! 
mining section, he 
wer. The water pc 
country are approximas: 


fodder from woodpulp, 
ing for some 367,000 ¢ 
. ,000 persons are engaged in 
industry, most ex 


resources of the 
32,000,000;000 kwh. 


The 
first 
bers, 
entitle 
The 


There is a small Navy and Air Force. 
; The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan., 1945) 
of 1,006 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,037,938. 
All railroads were placed under government 
ownership and operation (Feb. 1, 1941) in an_ effort 
the country’s transport tangle. 
Gauge and mining railroads were not affected. 
The monetary unit is the peseta. 


SPANISH COLONIES 


The colonies of Spain are no 
pean in sharp contrast wit 

eld in the sixteenth 
centuries, 


W relatively unim- 
h those which she 
» Seventeenth and eighteenth 

Africa (area 


* 


-emption 
sale of any of these African colonies 


ary setbacks, is 


Adrar (area, 3 
Population, 840); Ifni (965° square miles and 


his second wi 
3, 1923.) 


Social-Democrats 
Conservatives 


ist homo, 
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_ Countrie 


in the Army is compulsory between the 
| 20 and 47. There is an Air Force, which 
mn increased from 16 to 18 wings. The Navy 
Tuisers, seven coast defense ships, 15 
12 torpedo boats, 42 minésweepers, 26 
es, 20 motor torpedo boats, two mine 
d miscellaneous ships. ‘Two destroyers 
® cruisers and smaller ships await com- 
The personnel is approximately 8,000 
and men. - 

Merchant marine (1945) had 2,094 ships 
_€ross tonnage of 1,569,141. 

monetary unit is the kronor. 


Ce Switzerland 


(SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 


Berne—Area, 15,737 square miles—Pop- 
(estimated, 1946) 4,450,000. 


zerland is bounded on the west by France, 
prth by Germany, the east by Germany 
¥, and: the south by Italy. It is mostly 
ainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss 
ith many fertile and productive valleys 
a, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
is produced. 
Chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Gene- 
nne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 
erland is the peacetime winter playground 
bpe. Four large riverine districts con- 
to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po and 
Almost three-quarters of the country 
@S a watershed for the Rhine, whose more 
@nt tributaries are the Aare, Limmat, and 
e formation of the courses of the rivers 
mé channels which they have carved in the 
"impart to Switzerland—situated as it is in 
part of Europe—great geographical impor- 
‘om the traffic point of view, for the shortest 
ween north and south, east and west, ran 
fh this country from time immemorial. The 
m escarpment of the Alps extends into the 
Wis and rolling midlands, which are bounded 
p Jura range running from north-east to 
yest. The Alps constitute 61%, the mid- 
279, and the Jura 12% of Switzerland. 
Midlands, lying between the Jura, a low- 
ancient deciduous limestone range, and the 
is the cultivated and industrial district, 
towns, commerce and industry flourish. 
; ps, from the scenic point of view, con- 
‘the most varied and beautiful chain of 
mountains in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
re no fewer than 70 peaks with an altitude 
g from 10,000 feet to approximately 15,000. 
‘gest number is in Canton Valais, where the 
Peak of Monte Rosa, 15,217. ft. above sea 
is the highest in°the country. The lowest 
nh Switzerland is also in the region of the 
-the shore of Lake Maggiore, which is about 
. above sea level, while the bottom of the 
if is 575 ft. below sea level. Other Swiss 
ous for their beauty are Zurich, Zug, 
alensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Gene- 
Constance. In all, there are 21 large 


a 


3,000,000 acres are under grass and about 
) acres pasturage. Dairy products form the 
igricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- 
The country is famous for its wine and 
The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
nganese. Watchmaking and embroidery 
portant manufactures; also silk, wool and 
h articles: electrical products and pharma- 


zerland is a confederation of 22 cantons, 
r of which once (1291) were members of 
ve league and later formed Helvetia of. 
Roman Empire from which they declared 
selves independent (1648). The™tantons are 
under a Pederal Constitution (that of May 
being now in force), with large powers of 
trol retained by each canton. The national 
rity vests in a parliament of two chambers, 
| derat’’ or States Council to which each 
“sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
at or National oe has 187 Pa pee 
d according to population, one representa 
ut 22,000 a ane. The President (1947) was 
“Etter and the Vice President Dr. Enrico 
é President serves for one year and is suc- 
by the Vice President. 
] welfare legislation covers subsidies for sick 
, accident insurance, unemployment Te- 
Id age pensions and professional training 


tion has been free and compulsory 
ere are seven universities, the oldest, 


eedom of worship. 
in the national militia is compulsory: 
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and universal and the liability extends from 18 to | 


Sheets 
wiss merchant marine, under the admi - 
tion of a Federal Maritime Navigation teem 
established (1940) with its seat at Basle. The 
country had (1942) an aggregate of 50,000 tons of 
merchant shipping. 

The monetary unit is the franc. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Capitals, Damascus (Syria); Beirut (Lebanon). 
—Area (total), 57,900 square miles—Population, 
(total, estimated, 1946), 4,166,028. 


The Republics of Syria and the Lebanon are 
comprised of a number of Sanjaks (districts) for- 
merly belonging to the Ottoman (Turkish) Empire, 

On the north lies Turkey, on the east Iraq, on 
the south Transjordan and Palestine, and on the 
west the Mediterranean Sea. 

Syria was made an independent State by the 
Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920) and divided into 
the States of Syria and Greater Lebanon (Sept. 
1, 1920). The States were administered under 
French Mandate (1920-1941), 

A Franco-Syrian treaty approving establish- 
ment of an independent Syrian State, under Freneh 
military supervision, was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). 

Syria was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) 
by the occupying French authorities. An agree- 
ment (signed Dec.» 27, 1943) transferred (as of 
Jan. 1, 1944) all powers hitherto exercised. by 
France to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments. 

Syria and Lebanon both are members of the 
United Nations, and both became members of the 
Arab League by a pact signed in Cairo (March 22, 


1945). 
SYRIA 
Syria was formed by uniting the Sanjaks of 


Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Hama, Deir Ezzor, La- . 


takia, the Hauran, the Euphrates and Jezireh, and 
Jebel Druse. Its area is approximately 54,300 
Song miles; population (estimated 1946), 3,006,- 

The President is Shukri bey al-Kuwatly (elected 
Aug. 18, 1943). 

Tobacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the 
chief products, followed by cotton, barley, corn, 
sorghums, sesamé, olives, grapes and citrus fruits. 

The population is composed mainly of S 
Moslems. There is a public education system; also” 
private and foreign schools. There is a Syrian 
University in Damascus, agricultural colleges in 
Selemie and Bekaa. : 

The unit of currency is the Syrian pound: 


LEBANON 


Lebanon, smaller of the two Republics, occupies 
a strip along the Mediterranean littoral in south- 
west geographical Syria about 120 miles in ‘length 
and varying in width from 30 to 35 miles, extending, 
from Palestine-on the south to Nahr al Kebir on 
the north, with its eastern boundary running down 
the Anti-Lebanon mountain range. 


tion (estimated 1946), 1,160,000. 
Beirut is the chief seaport for both Republics. 
The President is Beshara al-Khoury (elected 
Sept. 21, 1943). The Prime Minister is Riadh el- 
Suth. 


There is an American and a French University 
in Beirut. ; 


Transjordan 


Capital Amman—Area, 34,749 square miles— 


Population (estimated), 400,000, : 


Transjordan is an independent State, until 1946 ty 7 
an= 


an Arab State set up within the Palestine 
date. It was created within the Palestine Mandate / 
(Sept. 1, 1922) but gained its independence (March 
22, 1946) when Great Britain and Transjordan 
signed a mutual assistance treaty. Under the 
Organic Law the Emir administers the country 
under a council of advisers. There is a legislative 
Assembly of 22 elected deputies. 


+ 
Emir Abdullah became King Abdullah Ibn Ul- — 


Hussein (May 25, 1946) in colorful ceremonies. He 
is the second son of King Hussein of the Hejaz — 
and a brother of King Feisal II of Iraq. He was 
born in Mecca (1822) and became Emir (April, 
18 he Premier is Samir Pasha Rifai. : 

The boundaries of Transjordan have not been 
determined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from Palestine runs from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea and 
thence south across Wadi el Araba to Marashash 
on the Gulf Dean on the north it is separated 
rom Syria by the 
a Tinige and thence a straight line northeast to~ 
ward Abu cate on - Sp hah on the eas! 

undary between an 
tron abes Kamel to the junction of the boundaries’ 


_ Lebanon’s - 
area is approximately 3,600 square miles; popula- 


the Irag runs south ~ 


uy 


River Yarmuk, thence eastward = 


SE ee | ht of Se ae 


’ i 
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s ; uth lies the kingdom | approximately 40 miles Jong with a width 
of Bundt drape ere it seam one to four — Turkey a lee vas ov 
the population is chiefly nomad Arabs of whom |on the eas y_the Caucasus > OD 
eno *330,000 are Mohammedan, 50,000 Arab | south by Iraq, Syria and the Mediterranear 
Christians, and 20,000 Circassians. The official lan- on the west by the Mediterranean and the Ae 
guage is Arabic. The President is Ismet Inonu, who. is 
The King of the Hejaz (1924) transferred | his fourth four-year term. The President is e 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to berets eae eee National Assembly. The Premier is E 
The country is largely desert except for a 30-mile | Sa a. ‘ \ 
strip between the Gouden and the Hejaz railroad Up to the beginning of World War I, ae 
whieh traverses the country from Dera to Maan. | or the Ottoman Empire, included European T 
The fertile portion, however, has a high agricul- Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopot# 
tural potential. Phosphate and potash deposits are Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islanm 
under development. Roads, many of them metalled, | the Aegean Sea. é i 
are being built to aid better communication be-] The areas of the Turkish Empire (as late as} 
tween various important centers. was. about 710,224 square miles, with 4 
21,273,900 of population. 


© Under the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920) ) 
Trieste posed on pyurkey after World War & vas 
ivisi rritory were made and a ne 
(FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE)— divisiong\of er territory 


zone was set up on either shore of the Dardan; 
| Area, 430 Square miles—Population (estimated, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. J 
1947) 330,000. The Sanjak of Alexandretta set up (Je 
The Free Territory of Trieste is bounded on the ee Be a oe of Syria became an 
north by Italy, on the east and south by Yugo- pen - ‘testy es 
slavia_and on the west by the Gulf of Panzano, Fr nee tnd Turkey 
an_arm of the Adriatic Sea. was ceded to Turkey 
The Free Territory was set up by the Big Four in a mutual assistance 
Sodears sae Tate cn pre thy oa C we The real 
peace treaty w: taly (Feb. 10, 19. and place A 
under the jurisdiction of the United Nations Se- iaiarecee oe rae ae 
curity Council. i ‘ 
The statute of the Free Territory, as adopted ee: ne a Glee 
‘by the Big Four Powers, provides that it shall Chamber of 
be demilitarized and neutral, with only armed was dissolved 
-forces authorized by_the Security Council allowed 
inside its borders. The presence of semi-military 
formations, such as, Fascists, or any activities by 
them, is strictly forbidden. The Territory, however, 
- Was authorized to set up a police force and security andt 
Services. Turkey (April 
The statute also guarantees to all citizens of ture to the Tre 
' ™., the Free Territory the enjoyment of human rights which took the 
and the fundamental freedoms, including freedom further revision 
‘of religous worship, language, speech and Ppublica- * 


tion, education, assembly and association. All eee ee be 
eos Tegardless of origin are eligible for public and agreed (J Conven 


which permitt straits 5 
to close them eatenediq 
t also permitted 1 
at all times for ms 
peace or war and even: if i 
t, provided the unarmed ves 


Citizenship was granted to Italians domiciled in 
the Trieste area on June 10, 1940 (the date of 
Italy’s' entry into World War II), and their 
children born after that. Only residents who had 
been members of the former Italian Fascist police 
and who had not been cleared by the Allied military 
authorities, were excluded from citizenship. Italian 
residents, however, were given six months in which 

- to apply for Italian citizenship and another year 
_in which to leave the Free Territory. 
7, phe Official languages of the Free Territory are 7 
Ttalian and Slovene, and the flag and coat-of-arms ‘| 
_ are those of the City of Trieste. 


Constituent Assembly which is to be elected by the chee nee 
People of Trieste. “A Council of Government to A H : 
‘advise the Governor also is to be set up and among 
head a He to recommend candidates for 2 
appointment to the courts. ; ts 
. After the adoption of a Constitution, a popular as aaapied tone the Fundamental L 
Assembly consisting of a Single chamber is to be a single legislative Nation A 
elected on the basis of Proportional representation Deputies plecsed on a basi: C 
and of universal, equal and secret suffrage. People by males over 13° rovisi 3 
4, Phe conduct of foreign affairs is entrusted to changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when ie Br vonine 
+ a pone Gevernor. ‘The Territory has its own monetary given to women ‘and the age of ‘both aoe 
system. ij 
A free port under the supervision of an inter- sanee rR 22 years, and the ratio changed 
national commission was established in the Free A general election was held 
countries of goods to and from the free port a ees iversal suffrage, 
Republican Peo 
Assembly, the 
pendents four. 


5 


, The Free Territory is Barrisoned by 5,000 United 
van a es and ae ee gee ; 

nder the terms o €.peace treaty all property 

F ‘Owned by the Italian Government or any of its ii telat A no Jon 

Official or semi-official agencies was turned over to | A8ion, | but 

_ the Free Territory, as well as all archives relating 

to iest and the surrounding area. Italy also 

r 


ie directed to return’ all property removed from 
e ares ‘efter Sept. 3, 1943, including shipping. Education is 
’ tween th 
Turkey interm secondary a 


(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETT) es in Istanbul and Ankara, 


Military service is ee) r 
Capital, Ankara—Area, 294,416 Square miles— ¥ ned and the wayne, Ale 


has been strengthene: und 
Population (estimated, 1946) 19,009,790 organization. Z Seen eis bac 


_ Turkey, a Republic, occupies territory in both Agriculture is the chi f 
‘ope and Asia, European Turkey is bounded on Products being tobacco, own ees an nes 
 horth by the Black Sea. Bulgaria and Greece, | world marts; cereals, olives and olive oil wool,-si Kc 
on the east by the Black Sea and on the west by the | cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of almost all. var: 
a opium d ] eres: 
~ arated from Turkey in Asia by the Bosphorus at foresee Saws Aire mE z y 


_ Gonstantinople and the Dardanelles (Hellespont). Turkey has large mineral resources, 
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including chrome ore, zinc, manganese, 
mony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- 
m, some coal and lignite, salt, some gold and 
er. and petroleum on lands bordering the 
mora Sea. 

i€ monetary unit is the piastre. 


‘Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
(RUSSIA) 


Papital, Moscow—Area (estimated, 1947) 8,473,- 
Square miles—Population (estimated, 1947) 
+384, 985. 


Whe Union of Soviet Socialist:Republics—in area 
® largest country in the world—stretches across 
wo continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 
Mf of Finland. It occupies tHe northern part 
Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
etic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush 
wainst Finland, the Baltic Sea, Poland, Hungary 
d Rumania. On the south it is bounded by Ru- 
ania, the Black Sea, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, 
na, Mongol People’s Republic and Manchuria. 
Phe vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
ried topography. The European portion is a 
st low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
Stern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
Ss on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
parating the European from the Asiatic portions 
the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
files. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R 
Sists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
in ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 
The rivers are important as actual or potential 
annels of commerce. In the European section 
sse include the Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
ea, and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
aspian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
great. rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
ia, each over 2500 miles long, flowing into the 
ectic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
8 south, including the Amur, which flows into 
Pacific Ocean. The northern rivers and the 
tic coastline of 4,000 miles have been opened to 
avigation during recent years. a . 
‘The area of the Soviet Union contains virtually 
sety Material natural resource of modern ciyiliza- 
m—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
very variety of timber, except tropical; every 
Mharacter of cereal, vegetable and fruit lands. 
fimber area in the Soviet Union is estimated at 
667,900 square miles. Land potentially suitable 
r agriculture is estimated at upwards of 1,037,- 
0,000 acres, of which about one-fourth is now 
mder cultivation. Potential hydraulic resources 
é estimated at 280,000,000 kilowatts. 
Known mineral resources include: coal, peat, 
iron ore, manganese, copper, zine and lead. 
Phe capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
dent citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
ff the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
elta of the Neva River, has been developed into 
‘city of science and research. Kiev, the 1,000- 


Slack Sea. The Caucasus, seine most scenic part 
f Soviet Union and the 

of Besus Mountains and the sea is called the 
‘Black Sea Riviera.” 


patterned_on_ the 
A twelfth Union Republic, 


. éarly two-thirds of the entire population 
bs Un and upwards of three-fourths of the 
rea, is the largest and most important of the 


on ublics. 
‘he. eee Soviet Socialist Republics of Azer- 


tituent republics, follows: 


Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 

S. F. S. R.........6,372,860 109,279,000 

a ee eee 215,600 40,200,000 
AIRE 88,146 10/400,000 

See SEN 11,580 1,253,985 

eorgian S. S. R.......--- 27,020 3/542,289 
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Azerbaijan S. S. R..... 33,196 3,209,727 
Uzbek S. S. R..... 145,908 6,282,446 
Turkmen S. S. R.. 171,384 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan SS. R 55,584 1,485,091 
Kazakh S S. R... 1,059,184 6,145,937 
Kirghiz S.S. Re... 76,042 1,459,301 
Karelo Finnish S, S. R 16,173 469,100 
Moldavian S. S. R. 19,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R......... | 221959 2,879,070 
Latvian S. S. R. . 25,402 1,950,502 
Estonian S. S. R......... 18,353 1,134,000 
Total RSAC RY . .8,358,567 194,409,385 


From Poland there has been added 77,703 square 
miles with a population of 12,775,000; from Ru- 
mania 19,300 square miles and a population of 3,- 
500,000; from Japan, in accord with the Yalta 
agreement, Sakhalin with an area of 13,930 square 
miles, and the Kurile Islands, 3,944 square miles 
and @ population of 350,000. The population (1939 
census) was announced by the Government as 
170,467,186, including 81,664,981 men and 88,802,205 
woman, a total gain of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 
figures. The creation of the Karelo-Finnish, Mold- 
avian, Lithuanian, Latvia and Estonian Republics 
increased the population to 194,409,385. There was 
added 800,000 by the cession of the Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia (1945). 

By nationality (census 1939) Russians made up 
58.41 per cent of the population of 170,000,000 in 
the Soviet -Union, Ukrainians 16.56 per cent and 
White Russians 3.11 per cent. Jews, of whom there 
were 3,020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 
per cent and the Germans, numbering 1,423,534, or 
0.84 per cent. 

There were 49 recognized nationalities, more than 
1,800,000 persons of other national groups. 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council ot 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. 

The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains nearly 10% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 78% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from tne 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the west, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the south. 
The capital is Moscow, a 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
most densely populated of the Constituent Re- 
publics. It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowina was 
added to the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) when the 
country was returned to the U. §S. S. R. By 
a. The capital is Kiev, population (1939 
846,293. 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are alsa 
about 8,000,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. 

Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia) 
was ceded to the Soviet (1945) by treaty with 
Czechoslovakia and added to the Ukraine Soviet 
Republic. The Carpatho-Ukraine- with an area Oi 
4.286 square miles and a prewar population of 
800,000, was the easternmost province of Czecho- 


slovakia.The population was estimated as 63 per - 


cent Ukrainian. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Sovie' 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
59.1% of the iron and a large proportion ot the 


manganese. There are heavily developed chemical - 


and dye industries and salt mines. Electrie power 
development has made rapid advances and in the 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are supplied 
ith current. 

“ithe largest hydro-electric development in Europe, 
constructed on the Dnieper River and known as 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Since the 
expulsion of the Germans the Russians have 
restored operation of the pliant. The develop- 
ment is commonly known’as the Dnieper Dam. 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Ozars Byelorussia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
Tacial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
fieid for military operations. The racial composi-~ 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; oer 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capi 
with a population of (1939) of 239,000. 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods have 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are. flax, 


ete 


a ee eee mS) cates 
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grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 
Working, matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
ing, glass. hi be 
Azerbaijan has in the vicinity 
important oil fields in the U. S : 
Wealth includes deposits of pyrites, 
fossil copal, as well as zinc, silver, 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Est 
large irrigation projects during recent years has 
made cotton growing important. In recent years a 
high quality Egyptian type cotton has been grown. 
Three-fifths of the population is composed of Azer- 
aijanians, a Turkish people. Georgia, in west- 
€rn Transcaucasus, contains the largest Manganese 
Mines in the world. There are rich timber re- 
Sources. Large coal deposits have Tecently been 
discovered. Output of industrial Machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Armenia 
with its arid valleys has been transformed by irri- 
_ gation into a country of orchards and vineyards, 
of cotton and tobacco plantations. Copper and lead 
mining haye been developed and a diversified in- 


Its natural 
barites and 
gold, copper, 
ablishment of 


dustry has grown up. The population® is 85% 
Armenian, 
The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 


furkmen Soviet Socialist Republic 
Asia were organized (1924). 
contains the finest cotton 1 
Union. A high quality caracu. 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
‘copper and oil. In the Turkmen Republic princi- 
bal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Minera) 
Wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime 
aypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
fifths of the territory. 

‘The Tadjikistan Soviet 
extreme south of Cent 
ghanistan and Chin 
nomous republic in 
(1929). It is a land 


in Central 
The Uzbek Republic 
ands in the Soviet 
1 fur is produced for 
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of ee the most 
Ss. R. 


The Kuriles, 
| of 3,944 miles, stretchin 
homeland, Hokkaido, 


islands are fo; 


richest seal and otter hunting grounds. 
The southern half of Sakhalin, an island bes | 


the 50th parallel, with an area 
miles and a population of 350, a 
the U.S.S.R. under the terms of 


a. group of 47 islands with an 
g north from the Jap: 
to the Kamchatka Peni 
were transferred to the U. S. S. R. under the tex 
of the Yalta agreement signed (Feb. 11, 1945).7 
g bound and once were the wor: 


of 13,930 sa 
lso was cededij 
the Yalta agr 


ment. The country is mountainous, and primed 


forests cover 70 per cent of th 
output is large. 

The Su 
(Feb. 1, 
their ow 
Foreign 
Army formation 
countries. 


“Under the Constitu 
state power. is the Su; 
S. R. (replacing th 
Soviets), meeting regularly twice 
elected for a period of four years. 
Soviet cons 
equal rights, viz: the Soviet of the 
on the basis of one deputy per 300, 
(647 deputies, an increase from 
addition of th 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian 
publics and additio 
russian Soviet Soci 
Nationalities, consist 
the Supreme Soviet 
from each of the 19 
five from each autono: 


Republics). In case 


crops. Mineral wealth includes lead, zin 

m, molybdenum. 

t Republic and the 

_ Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 

organized under the 

portions of the Russian 

Republic has great oil de- 

the Ural-Emba district and its coal 
the Karaganda 


‘ coal basin form the 
d largest coal basin in the country. There 
are rich deposits of copper, lead and other non- 
_ ferrous metals. Agricultural output 
in, wheat and livestock. Min 
Kirghiz Republic include coa 
copper, gold, silver and tin. Cro 
Tice, sugar beets. tobacco 
The Karelo-F: 


ialist Republic was 
e former Moldavian 
sarabia, which was 
- R. by Rumania. Sections 
en from Russia at the 


e-party 
mt pro- 
21) and 
Union of Socialist 
which the Supreme Soviet 
- 5). The capital is Riga. 
tenian Soviet Socialist Republic was cre- 
A new Parliament with a Co 
Was elected. (July 14), the oc 
, ly in the field—reeci 
cent of the vote. The new Parliam 
epublie (July 21) 
the U, Ss 


The new Parliame 
pape _ (July 
e 


and asked for 
+s Which was 
preme Soviet. 


hi the Lithuanian, Latvian and 
Sian cialist Republics into the U. Ss. 
has not been recognized by the United States. 


ug. 6) 
Tal 


t 


Political organizatio 
non-party candid 
office. 


decisions on 
Government. 


of Soviet Socialist R: 


also Foreign 


two Chambers, 
vided, and if its decision fai 
the Soviet is dissolved and 


The two int session 


powers between sess: 
cluding ratification 
a State of war. The 
of the Council of Pe 


the Supreme Soviet, which acts as 


rgan of the Stat 


organ is 
Special Cou 


@ year 


e land. The cx 


I 
preme Soviet (Russian Parliament) yo 
1944) to give the 16 individual repubb 
n commissariats of National Defense aig 
Affairs with the right to raise their 07 
§ and to deal directly with of! 


The Constitution (1936) provides for univer, 
direct suffrage with the secret ballot ' 
tion the supreme organ 
preme Soviet of the Uy 
e All-Union Congress 


The Supr 


ists of two legislative chambers 


Union, elect 
000 populatic 


the 
e. 


569 caused by th: 
e Latvian, Lithuanian, Estoniaia 
Soviet Socialist R 

ns to the Ukrainian and Byela 
list Republics); the Council « 
ing of 25 delegates selected’ 
of each Union Republic, 1 
autonomous republics, 4a} 

mous province (713, an- ij 

crease from 574 caused by the addition of the new 
of disagreement between 
@ conciliation commission is p 
1s to bring agreem 
new elections fixed, 


the Supre 


for five-year terms. 


ources are held in 


the 


put of private industr 


fraction of one per cent 


tion.. Some industrial enterprises are conducted 


cooperatives. 


The Communist 


ee is_ the 


nm in 


The Commi 
dy, the Political 
positio® of party 
policy which are 


The Council of People’s Commissars 
e€publics follows: 
eneralissimo 


irtue of its 


Chairman—G 
Vice ‘Chairm: 


Minister. 


Generalissimo (1945). 


Stalin was born Di 


our- 


been extended to sey, 


he age of seven, 


followed by 


the Uniog 


Joseph V. Stalin. 
an—Vyacheslay M. Molotoy, who is 


ir 


Tprises, 
eclined 


of 


the Supre; 
RR. is Nicolai M. Sh 4 
n 


e industrial prdd 


ie 


rts, is elec 


trusts 
general population 
old their land ; 


4 


7 
e 


h 


i 


me Soviet, ing 
declaration om 
vises the worl 
Ts, selected by 
executiy, 


9 


—e — ot i a 
a aL a, : 


‘ 
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ih the course of the first and second Five-Year 
ns new alphabets were adopted for 50 of the 
lor mationalites that had never before possessed 
tten language. Im most cases the Latin 
2 so ete ; 
ne Number of pupils in secondary and elemen- 
Schools (1945) was 32,000,000. In the same 
there were 772 universities and technical col- 
of university standards with 564,000 students 
40,000 in the faculties. There were (1946) 
0 vocational railway and factory apprenticeship 
Wpols..A system of tuition was introduced (1940) 
Whe secondary schools and higher educational 
Witutions. Heretofore tuition had been free. 
he census (1939) gives 18.6 per cent of the 
ulation (Arctic regions not included) as below 
age of 7, and 4i per cent between the ages of 
and 39, with 6.6 more than 60 years old. It 
PS 81.2 per ceni of the population as literate, 
0.8 per cent of the men and 72.6 per cent of 
women. Illiteracy was to have been entirely 
ed up by the completion of the second five- 
i plan at the end of January, 1938. [In 1926, 
mracy of the population of the Soviet Union 
ve the age of 9 was put at 51 per cent. ] 
S to education, 8.86 per cent of the population 
found to have secondary school training and 
per cent university training, 
ere were (1940) 9,000 newspapers with an 
egate circulation of 39,000,000. The number of 
ic libraries increased from 40,300 (1933-1934) 
245,000 (1941). The number of portable libraries, 


nabe 


lh serye the people in the remote districts, in- | 


ed (1941) to 144,000. The portable libraries 
vered 30,000,000 bocks and magazines to their 
Gets in a single year. The number of volumes 
the pubis libraries (1941) was estimated at 
remier Stalin approved plans (1943) for the re- 
blishment of all the early rights and privileges 
the Russian Orthcdox Church and the new 
riarch of All Russia, Metropolitan Sergius, was 
cially installed in the office that, except: for a 
pi period after 1917, had’ been unoccupied since 
death of Patriarch Adrian 250 years ago. It 
the first ceremony of its kind since the Rus- 
mh revolution. Metropolitan Sergius died (May 
1944). ee Was succeeded by Metropolitan Alexei 
eningrad. 


Religious education is permitted but it must not | 
"ate the basic principle of separation of the’ 


irch and State. 


Phere were (1945) 20,000 religious congregations | 


ethe. Orthodox faith with 30,000 priests; ten 
pological seminaries, a theological academy in 
scow, another in Leningrad and 87 monasteries 
i convents. 
rhe fighting forces of the nation were consoli- 
fed into a single People’s Commissariat (Feb. 
1946) with the word defense omitted from the 
le.. Generalissimo Joseph Stalin was appointed 
pple’s Commissar of the Armed Forces and Su- 
me Commander-in-Chief. of the Armed Forces 
the U.S.S.R. He resigned from this post (March 
7) because of ‘‘excessive pressure of his main 
kK,”? and appointed Gen. Nikolai Alexandrovitch 
Banin as his successor. The announcement of 
B Supreme. Soviet (Parliament) said: ‘‘All the 
med forces of the U.S.S.R.—the land armies, air 
ces and naval forces—are united in this people’s 
missariat.’’ At the same time the decree abol- 
1ed the People’s Commissariat for the Navy. 
Military training begins in the schools at the 
of 12 when elementary courses fre given for 
© hours each week. Pre-war military training 
Hows and at the age of 16 compulsory service 
gins and continues to the age of 50. 
The Army and Navy have separate Air Forces. 
ne Army has one air fleet in the west and one in 
e Far East. There is an additional fleet under 
Ml of the Supreme Command. The Navy Air 
ee is stationed in the Baltic, Black Sea and 
é north Pacific. The strength of the Air Forces is 
¢ available but it was greatly increased in World 
ar II and some of it has been retained since the 
id of hostilities. 
she Navy has undergone reconstruction since 
0. The program called for the widening ,of the 
Is to allow the passage of warships from the 
Sea into the Gulf of Finland and into 
ack Sea. The program was scheduled for com- 
etion in 1943. There has been new warship con- 
uiction in Leningrad and some ships have been 
1 ‘in Nikolaiev. There are state dockyards in 
sky, New Admiralty, Galernyi Ostrov, Lenin- 
Kronstadt, Sevastopol, Nikolaiev and Vladi- 


e civil air force has been expanded to cover 
oximately 105 oe We Ty fee Jae ee eeai= 
of 20 major airports an andin: ¢ 
length of airlines in the U.S. S. R. (1940) 
ey 100,000 miles. Transport avia- 
307,000 passengers, 11,500 tons 
By the end of 
expected 450,000 
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Commissars (Sept. 29, 1935) consumers’ coopéra- 
tive organizations in the cities were discontinued 
and their property and trade transferred to the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade of the U. 8S. S. R. 

A system of planned development. embracing not 
only the entire economic field, but all cultural, 
Scientific and public health activity as well, is in 
Operation in the U, S. S..R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. 

Under the first Plan (completed at the end of 
1932) broad bases for heavy industry were estab- 
lished and mass-production was organized in many 
lines. Many large-scale regional power plants were 
constructed. Agriculture was completely reorgan- 
ized on a collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 
these gains were extended and an improved eco- 
nomic coordination was attained. An important 
factor on the credit side was the rehabilitation and 
improvement of rail transport along with wide 
extension of the waterways system, The opening 
to navigation of the Northeast Passage and the 
development of the Soviet Arctic were also notable 
accomplishments. During the fitst Plan, 51,000,- 
600,000 rubles was expended on new capital con- 
struction; during the second Plan two and a half 
times that amount. 

The Government ordered (Aug. 19, 1945) a new 
five-year plan extending from 1946 to 1950 that has 
as its goal the development of an industrial plant 
greater than in pre-war Russia. At the samé time 
Russia plans to restore in the same period the war 
devastated areas, an undertaking that once was 
estimated would take 20 years: The, rebuilding 
project_embraces further economic developments 
in the Ural Mountains and Siberia to which many 
industries were transferred during the early years 
of the war as Germany overran part of the country. 

A fourth Five-Year Plan was announced by Stalin 
(Feb. 9, 1946), which called for the doubling and, 
in some instances, the trebling of the production of 
pig iron, steel, coal and oil. As part of this Plan, 
a five-year 40,100,000,000-ruble program of railroad 
expansion was launched (Aug. 4, 1946), which 
includes the addition of 4,493 miles of track, 6,165 
long distance steam locomotives, 865 long distance 
Diesel engines, 472.500 freight cars and 6,000 pass- 
enger coaches. Electrification of 3,300 miles of 
track also was included in the program, as well as 
the construction or restoration of 7,800 miles of 
secondary track and the laying of 31,000 miles’of 
new rails on existing lines. 

All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is state- 
owned or operated by cooperative organizations. 
The state industries, which include all of the mote 
important enterprises, account for more than 
99.97% of the total industrial output of the coun- 
try. They are operated under the supervision of 
the industrial commissariats. There are only a 
few scattered private industrial enterprises, 

The Government drafts annually from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years for indus- 
trial training after which they work for the State 
for four consecutive years. 

Before the revolution agricultural methods were 
extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
arable land was held by the imperial family, 
churches, large estates and ‘“‘kulaks,” the re- 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000,000 
peasant households whose average holding—divided 
into three strips—was less than 14 acres. Grain 
area.of collective farms increased from 187,500,000 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). Grain 
area of individual peasant farmers dropped in 
this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
or 0.6 per cent of the total grain area. 

The revolution released much new land for the 
peasants, but over a decade passed before the 
Soviet Government was able to effect a general 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion began (1928-29) and today the bulk of the 
agricultural output is represented by large-scale, 
mechanized collective farms in which the peasant 
holdings are pooled. There were 243,000 collective 
farms (1941), operated by 18,800,000 households. 
Individual holdings were still worked by 1,400,000 
peasant families. A number of large farms, most 
of which serve as agricultural laboratories and ex- 
periment stations, is operated directly by the 
State. Cash incomes in collective farms of rubles 
(1933), 5,662,000,000; (1937), 14,180,000,000; (1939), 
18,300,000,000. 

The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations, each of which serves collective farms 
within its area. These stations operated (1940) 
523,000 tractors and 182,000 combines. 

Electric power development and operation «in 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 
tem on a single technical and organizational foun- 
dation. Under this system a series of large re- 
gional power plants serves the principal industrial 
and mining sections of the country, High voltage 
grid networks covering wide areas link the regional 
plants. There are some 75 regional plants in op- 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 


power supply. 
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The budget reflects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first “firm’? budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 

Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 
ten years follow: 


Receipts Expenditures 

RRP AMN Erp 8s a2). of cika 127,571,000 124,000,000 
BS Ne ee is id 0s 156,097,000 156,097,000 
USCC sei 2 ea a 183,955,000 183,955,000 
BS Se ET a ean 222,375,000 - 216,052,000 
SO Ne eR ,,.- 182,841,000 182,841,000 
A EE Sa 249,576,000 249,576,000 
LUA Guia Sei 245,600,000 245,600,000 
GUM tobe aka | 325,252,000 298,591,000 
WAGNER Se tote t as, 333,000,000 319,269,000 
LENE 1 SS ae as Eo Pea a 391,500,000 371,400,000 
The 1947 budget cuts military appropriations 


from 72,208,000,000 rubles (in 1946) to 67,000,000,000 
Tubles, but increases expenditures for industry. 
agriculture and transportation from 87,199,000,000 
rubles to 109,300,000,000 rubles. Social security 
Dayments are raised from 17,000,000,000 rubles to 
20,600,000,000 rubles and appropriations for scien- 
tific research are increased from 5,000,000,000 to 
6,500,000,000 rubles. 

The nominal value of the ruble is 19 cents, but 
accurate conversion into American money figures is 
impossible because of the lack of an open market. 

The number of workers (1940) was 30,400,000 and 
the estimate (1941) was 31,600,000. The wage fund 
(1940) was 161,000,000,000 rubies and the estimate 
(1941) 175,000,000,000. State and Cooperative retail 
trade reached a value of 174,500,000,000 rubles 


(1940), with an estimate of 197,000,000,000 (1941) 
Daily industrial output in tons: 
194 937 
370,000 
84-86,000 
40,000 
50-51,000 


The volume of capital investments in the na- 
tional economy (1947) was put at 58,800,000,000 
Tubles, and for the three years of the third Five- 
_ Year Plan reached 108,000,000,000 rubles. During 
_ these three years 2,900 new factories, plants, power 
Stations and other industrial plants’ were put into 
operation. The average annual growth of pro- 
duction during these three years was 13%. 

ustrial production in rubles was: 


: 1940 1941 (Plan)) 
95,500,000,000 137,500.000,000 162,000,000,000 
; The State Bank is the center of the banking 

_ system. It has a monopoly of short term loan 
(operations and it is the only bank of issue. 


Since Soviet currency circulates only within the 


’ Foreign Countries—U.S.S.R.; Uruguay; Vatican City; Venezuela 


Peo @ 


Berres; who succeeded to the office (Aug. 2, 48 
on the death of President Berreta. , 2 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced S0(; 
legislation was written into the Constitution, wh 
Provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, Si 
care of mothers, free medical attention for 
Poor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dws 
ings for laborers, an eight-hour day and a@ six- 
week, a minimum wage and special considera 
for employed women and minors. It recognk 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. | 

Church-and state are separate and there is cad 
plete religious tolerance. The preponderant ; 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Primary educationg 
compulsory and free. There is a university * 
Montevideo, The language is Spanish. | 
There is compulsory military training. The Ari 
is composed of volunteers between the ages of 
and 45. There is a small Air Force and Navy... 
The monetary unit is the peso. | 


The State of Vatican City 

(CITTA DEL VATICANO) ; 

Area, (108.7 acres) .16 square miles—Populatili , 

(Dec. 1932), 1,025. ! 

The Popes for many centuries, with some sliggt 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over m 

Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending fre 


Soviet Union, both exports and*imports thereof 

are prohibited by law. All payments abroad are 

Made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has 
creased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet 

Union is said to stand second among the nations in 

ee aula production. No official figures for output are 
given. 


;.. The Commissariat Maintains trading 
bureaus ‘in foreign countries. 
of the large industrial 


abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. 


Uruguay 
_. (REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) 


i Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,172 iles— 
Population (estimated, 1946); 2,381,000 res 


re Uruguay, the smallest and one of the most ad- 
_ Vaneed Republics in South America, is bounded 
_ On the north and east by Brazil, on the south, by 

the South Atlantic Ocean and thé River Plata, and 
on the west by Argentina, the boundary line being 
the River Uruguay, which is navigable from the 
Plata to Salto, 200 mi Lying between 
latitudes 30° and consisting of 
rolling grassy Plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
_ healthy climate with'a uniform temperature. More 
under cultivation. The 
hides. corn, wheat, 


‘The President, Senators and peauiles have four- 
appoints a Cabinet 
the parties which ean a majority : 
Parl . President and Ministers are subject to 
votes of censure. The President is Luis Batlle 


Population 


America 
Caribbean Sea. with a 
the east by British Gui 


sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 squaid 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth cen mi 
of more than 3,000,000. This territory in the reigi 
of Pius IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom 
Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confin: 
to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran 
Rome and the 

Italian law (Ma 


and by the I 


fication at the Vatican. 
The Lateran Agreement was made an integra 
part of the Constitution:of Italy (March 26, 1947)| 
The Lateran Agreement became Article 7 of the 
Constitution. The article reads as follows: : 
.,. Lhe State and the Catholic Church are each in 
its own order independent and sovereign. Theis 
relations are regulated by the Lateran Agreement | 
Any modification of these agreements if, bilater- 
ally accepted does not require the procedure of q 
constitutional amendment,” 
Vatican City includes St 
ace and Museum coveri 
the Vatic 
between 


ed out by the Pontifi 
rise the Noble G 

ine Guards 

erie. 


Venezuela 
“XESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) | 4 
Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,150 square miles 


(estimated, 1946) 4,299,638, - Pe 
Venezuela is the northernmost state ith | 
and is bounded on Regt ” che 
coast line of 1,750 miles 
ana, the southeast by Bra; 


ne’ west and southwest by Colombia, with 
he y . Serbs, Croats an 
measurements of 928 miles from east to | Austria, Hungary art paniert on ine ech 4 
Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, by Greece on 
the south, and Albania, the Adriatic Sea and 


made the State of Nueva Esparta, and is Rey te the :weet { 

: ; ortant pearl center. Agriculture is the basic industry, for Yugoslavia 
ne Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains is a country of small peasant holdings, and it is 
Wet four-fifths of the country. About 1,100 closely followed by cattle raising and forestry 
s'in length and 1314 miles wide at the apex | [@S¢ furnish occupation for 85% of the popula- 
he delta, it is the third largest river system | UOB-, Nearly one-third of the area is covered with 
Bouth America, and is navigable to Puerto | (crests (19,068,637 acres), about 60% (35,963,159 

2 AAS ore a. miles upstream), where ecw nayphee ty Bosse’ and of Yale, oe 
apids of Atures a 3 s reals. ne chief crops are wheat. 

Sera navigation. nd Maipures pre- | barley, rye, oats, corn, hops and grapes. The prin-— 


nezuela is eritirely within the tor cipal minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrome-ore 
Hhern boundary extending to one pleas ed is lead. salt and bauxite. The country is the larges' 
W north of the equator. The northernmost ot gsi Reg Perlis SS 
tis 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes | ,,“, five-year plan, embracing industrialization 
the foothills are covered with dense forests: electrification and agricultural upbuilding was put 
high plateaus provide excellent grazing. The | to effect (1947). 
ate is tropical in Central Tanos and in the Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo. 
tal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 | (1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
6,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. established as an independent kingdom by the — 
milture and stock raising are the chief indus- |} Tteaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
“It is estimated that 20% of the total popu- | Wars (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 
on (or about 75% of those gainfully employed) | 2Mnexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
meaged in the former. Coffee is the major Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the — 
ieultural export, and is second only to petro- | Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a ; 
H in total export value. Other important ex- | Serbian plot and by invasion following her ulti- 
5 eS balata, tonka beans, hides and | ™atum brought on the World War (1914-18). 
e are textiles, machin - issoluti 
‘oodstuffs. chemicals and drugs. Wena ie the Neo cen ghey rnSites, dameaade aie oe 
of the foremost petroleum countries of the ri Phe Reece ee formed ae 
ier wiiersia crecola i provinces of the Empire: Croatia, Slovenia, Dal- 
Bi patectde cad mics “bistionie are miss | pane, pom, Bervevorine, Vara ae 
. . ° ndependent state o ontenegro as Wi 
ine Petre Andéint® nigh wa tend: f voted the reunion in one common and independent 
mest tp Gat Cristobal neat the Ocidmbinn |e: oectber with Serhis. chit a ae 
der, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of Peter T =. S shies Ting Of the new ace 
miles through the richest parts of the country of Serbis as King of the ne 
meatage Ardes: utran aitimio. oF » | of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,”’ later officially . 
Bithake ib tn thee a rg of 14,100 fit. | named ‘“‘The Kingdom of Yugoslavia.” King Peter 
paiiais cuattedlty": Yat ite i merete road, | I was succeeded on his death (1921) by his son Alex- 
BMiparable ioe ba eng: oe g and its | ander I, who was assassinated (Oct. 9; 1934) at 
te te Br ae preiet ee long, | Marseilles, France, by a terrorist. Crown Prince 
. port, with Caracas, a/ Peter (born Sept. 6, 1923) was proclaimed King — 


Eance of about seven miles airline. Th 
, i e con- i 
fag railway 3s 23 miles long. In aiicyencruela se Pt Ne biaS'c > ened of three membe ‘s 
1 p ways. ; oy 
mezuela has had many pevikinie of its Consti- Germany invaded Yugoslavia (April 6, 1941) and — 
since the first was adopted (1819). That | Hungary followed four days later. King Peter. 
in force, replacing the 1936 version, was | ©S°@2e¢d and established a Government in London, — 
d and promulgated (July 5, 1947), Venezuela's |, -2€ Yugoslav Army capitulated within two w 
p mndence Day. It provides for a President = a ae of one oa fopow ete ae Pe 
r four- term ; +} tion. e Russian Army drove ou e invaders 
Nai Neo gl lc by direct universal during 1944 and in 1945 the country was freed of 


who cannot succeed himself for at 1 
ying terms; a Senate and Chamber of Depu- $he Germans. <The. seized, a 


5; and a Supreme Court. The Constitution . 1 
obgnizes and protects the right of private prop- King Peter II named a new regency council” 
, Buarantees to the individual rights of educa- | (March 2, 1945) and on its organization Marshal 
n, employment and health, and also embraces a} Joseph Broz (Tito), Communist, was chosen P3 ! 
abor law that calls for a degree of profit- | Minister. Elections for a Constitutional Assembly 
g, the right to organize and strike, paid | were held (Nov. 11), with the Government party an 
ons, pensions, dismissal indemnity. It guar- | easy victor. oa Poe 
s a fair return to capital, although it pro- Yugoslavia became a Federated Republic (Jan. 
monopolies while permitting the formation | 31, 1946) under a new Constitution setting up # 
ployer associations. government closely resembling the Russian pai 
‘Government of President Isaias Medina was | The Constituent Assembly unanimously 2 e 
own (Oct., 1945). and a Provisional Govern- | the new -basic law. and named Marshal Tito to — 
lished with Romulo Betancourt as | form the new government. The Constituent Assem- 
esi The new Government was recognized | bly had proclaimed Yugoslavia a republic (Nov. 29, — 
he United States. 1945). King Peter in London refused to recognize — 
language is Spanish and Roman Catholic is | the provisional Tito Government (Aug., 1945), 
but | The new Republic deprived King Peter IT and 
other members of the Karageorgevitch dynast, ; 
their nationality and confiscated their craved ‘ 


. 


5 service is obligatory for all persons. 18 
poe Navy consists of several gunboats and|,nq free. There are universities in bea 
Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and Subotica. All re 
unit of currency is the bolivar igions are recognized and enjoy cqual fm 
Serbian-Orthocox ranks first followed by 


Yugoslavia Roman Catholic. Xt 
(REPUBLIC'OF YUGOSLAVIA) | gif SUEY ot in oc “Whae woman’ hs Al 
fal, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square mil Force is in process of reconstruction. The Navy 

fion (estimated, 1946) 14,800,000. , was Wasteoven. in the war. Aen 


Republic of Yugoslavia, populated by the The monetary unit is the dinar. 
} ‘ 
Area and Population of the World 


Population Continent : Sa Miles Populatio 


Seen eee es _ |r 
147,900,066 ||South America.......| 6,937,551 83,855,189 
Oceania (d).......---| 3,301,158 76,594,066 | oy 


389,801,027 EEE a 5S 
211,384,9 Total........-----| 51,345,086 | 2,150,959,91 
174,202,223 ’ 


‘Excluding the U.S.S.R. (b) In Europe and Asia. (c) Including Mexico and Caribbean, 1,068,000 
miles: 20,080,000 population. (d) The population total includes Australia, New Zealand, Nether 


East Indies and certain British Possessions. os 
1any cases the exact population of countries is not known and the population figures are more 


¢ { 
uncertain and even hypothetical, 


World War Il—Declarations by Nations 


~ WORLD WAR TI 


World War II Declarations, Armistices, Surrenders 


> ALBANIA : CROATIA 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 17, 1941. Declared war on United States, Dec. 14, 3 
ARGENTINA CUBA § 
Ended relations with Germany and Japan, Jan. Declared war on Japan, Dee. 9, 1941. } 
26, 1944. : 


F poctaee war on Germany and Italy, Dee.: 
i i Igaria, Vichy France, | 1941. é 
Senay vee eat Fee, ze 1944, a Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 3 

ge War on Germany and Japan, March 27, 
19: 


S ip. a eon ee ‘ 
. eclared war on all countries at war v 
AUSTRALIA United States, Great Britain’ and Russia, ~ 
eget ae on beet laa 3, 1939. 16, 1941, 

war w: aly, June 11, 5 DENMAR: 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary, and Ru- NMARK 


Invaded by Germany, April 8-9, 1940. ' 
Ended relations with Netherlands, May 10, 1 
sis Telations with Belgium and Norway, - 


Ended relations with Russia, June 26, 19411 
Put under martial law by Germans; King Chit 
tian interned. Cabinet resigned Aug. 29, 1943. jm 
German troops surrendered, May 4, 1945, | 
Ended relations with Japan, May 17, 1945. i 
Was impossible for Denmark to act until’ liberas 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC _ 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
a Pi ny war on Germany and Italy, Dec. | 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov, 


1942 
ECUADOR 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Jape 
Jan. 29, 1942, 1 
Announced Feb. 2, 1945, state of war exis 
with Japan since Dec. 7, 1941. | 


EGYPT | 
Ended relations with Germany, Sept. 3, 1938 
Ended relations with Italy, June 12, 1940. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
Ended relations with Hungary and Ruman, 
Dec. 15, 1941 


pees relations with Bulgaria and Finland, JJ 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Jan. 6, 196 
ae War on Germany and Japan Feb, : 
: % 


ETHIOPIA 


Declared war on German , Italy and Ja 
Dec. 14, 1942. ‘ y = 


mania, Dec. 7, 1941, 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Jan. 6, 1942. 
At war with Thailand, March 2, 1942. 
Ty AUSTRIA 
Agaeed Free Austrian National Council, Sept. 27, 


BELGIUM 
Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
At war with Italy, Nov. 23, 1°40. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 12, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941. 
Ended relations with Finland; June 29,. 1941. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 20, 1941. 


BOLIVIA 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan, 26, 1942. 
A Presidential decree announced a state of war 
existed with the Axis countries, April 7, 1943. 
Cabinet formally declared war on Axis nations, 
Dec. 4, 1943, 


BRAZIL 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan, 28, 1942. 


Declared war on Germany and Italy, Aug. 22, 


15 


if 


Ended relations with Vichy France Nov. 13, 1942. 


Peclared War on Japan, June 6, 1945. 


: BULGARIA 
Ended relations with Belgium, Netherlands and 
Poland, March 4, 1941. 
7a _ Declared war on’ Greece, Hungary and Yugo- 
_  slavia, April 24, 1941. 
Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Declared war on the United States and Great 
Britain, Dec. 12, 1941, 
Declared nation’s neutrality, Aug. 26, 1944, (Ac- 
tion not recognized by Allies.) 
Broke relations and declared war on Germany, 
Sept. 7, 1944. Ss 
Accepted armistice with Russia, Sept. 9, 1944. 
_ _ Signed armistice with Russia, United States and 
Great Britain, Oct. 28, 1944. 
Ended relations with Japan, Nov. 10, 1944, 


“BURMA (Japanese Puppet State) 

Declared war against the United States and 

_ Great Britain, Aug. 1, 1943. 
: CANADA 

_ Declared war on Germany, Sept. 10, 1939. 

At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 

Declared war on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 
Rumania, Dec. 7, 1941. 

Ended relations with Vichy France, Noy. 9, 1942. 

Proclaimed Dec. 31, 1946 as official closing and 
degal date for end of war. Jan. 7, 1947 \ 


y 
eS 

FINLAND a 
Invaded by Russia, Nov. 30, 1939, 5 | 


Signed peace treaty in Mosco 
March 12, 1940. f = Oe x 


Declared war on Russia, June 25, 1941. § 
Ended relations with Poland, June 24, 1941. 
ree relations with Great Britain, July 


reer Np koe Bg pa pa. Dec. 6, 1941. : 
igned armistice w ussia a ba 
septs 18 1948 nd Great rit 
nuded relations with Hungar » Cro 3 
vakia, Sept. 19, 1944. PORTA ghia! J 
Ended relations with Japan, Sept. 22, 1944. _ 


Declared war against Germany, Marc 
retroactive to Sept. 15, 1944, % re 


FRANCE 


\ 


i 


> 33 Dio 
ith Belgium, Netherlands ¢ r 


Y CHILE 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
1943 940. 


- Jan. 20 r 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Vichy France, May 18, 1943. 

Declared war against Japan April 11, 1945, 


CHINA ‘ 
Peart relations with Germany and Italy, July 


2, a 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan 
Dec. 9, 1941. 2 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Aug. 1, 1943, 
at COLOMBIA 

q Ended relations with Japan, Dec, 8, 1941, 
paced relations with Germany and Italy, Dec, 


» 1941. 
ies relations with Vichy France, Nov. 26, 
= (f Senate declared a State of belligerency existed 
ay with Germany, Nov. 26, 1943, " 


, ; COSTA RICA 
_ Declared war on Japan, Dec, 8 1941, 
eae war on Germany and Italy, Dee. 11, 


tions with Peru Jan. 26, 1943. 
Officially ended hostilities; ‘June’ 1’ 104d. 


FRANCE, FREE 
sel French National Council formed, Sept. 


Declared war on Germany, Dec. 8, 1941, 


; United ‘States, Dec. 11, 1 


Surrendered unconditionally to the United S ta 


Ended relations with Hungary and Rumania, 
942. ; Great Britain and the Union of Soviet | 


May 15, 1 ocia 
1 ¥ ia 


“May in 1945, at 23 41 AM, in Reims, 
aS to Ai Eastern 


fers of land, sea and air forces under 
command to cease military operations at 
S 1 minute Central European time, (11:01 
8, 1945. (This was 6:01 P.M. Bastern 
fime in the United States.) 


% 
= GREAT BRITAIN 

lared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 

ar with Italy, June 11, 1940. 

Telations with Hungary, April 7, 1941. 

ed relations with Finland, Aue. if 1941. | 
eared war on Finland, Hungary, Japan and 
ania Dec. 7, 1941. | 
war with Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. 
W war with Thailend (Siam), Jan. 25,1942 


. GREECE 

aded by Italy, Oct. 28, 1940. 

Waded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 

= ere with Bulgaria and Hungary, 
a1 ice. hereon Axis forces and Greek Armies, 
powers seized Athens; 
April 27, 1941. 

Telations with Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 


Ms] GUATEMALA 
fared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
ed war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


ded i relations with Vichy France, Nov. 12, 1942. 


HAITI 
iced war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
lared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


Greek campaign 


Ber eich Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, 


24, 1941. 
relations with Vichy France, Nov. 10, 1942. 
HONDURAS 


ed war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
ed war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 13, 
relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 
HUNGARY 
ed war on Russia, June 27, 1941. 
relations with Greece, June 24, 1941. 
relations with United States, Dec. 11, 1941. 
ared war on United States, Dee. 13, 1941. 
ed relations with Brazil, May 2, 1942. 
relations with Uruguay, May 4, 1942. 
pied by Germany, March 20, 1944. 
red war against Rumania, Sept. 7, 1944. 
ied armistice with the United States. Russia 
at oe acting for the United Nations, 


194 
ared war on Germany Jan. 20, 1945. 


x ICELAND . 
ied by United States, July 7, 194 A 
an editionary force had occupied Iceland 


ier. 

INDIA 
ed war on Finland, Hungary and Ru- 
‘Dec. 7,. 1941. 


: IRAN (Persia) 
ded by Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 25, 


wpted British and Russian terms, Sept. 9, 


relations ery a loca Hungary, Italy 
yumania, Sept 

relations With Vichy France, Feb. 5, 1942. 
relations with Japan, April 13, 1942. 

eared war against Germany, Sept 9, 1943. 
red wdr on Japan, March 1, 1945, retro- 
one day. 


IRAQ 
relations with Vichy France, Nov. 16, 1941. 
ed war on Germany, Italy and Japan, Jan. 


+ Britain landed forces at Basra, April 19, 

der terms of an Anglo-Iraqi treaty which 
es that in event of war Iraq will permit 
Britain to use her territory and lines of 


mication. 
ITALY 
mistice signed with France, June 24, 1940, for 


onths, ending Oct. 25, 
ared war on France and Great Britain, June 


Yugoslavia, April 6, 1941. 
oak: on Russia, June ‘92, 1941. 
-on United States, Dec. 11, 1941, 
| War on Cuba and Guatemala, Dec: 13, 


ES tice with the United Na- 
Bia we surrendered uncondition- 


% 
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) 
1941. 
1941 


Bag ce A, ee 


Th 


, 549. 


ally, Sept. 8, 1943, 6: -M. S { 
ee ee 6:30 P.M. (12:30 P.M. Bastern 


Deciated war against German: d 
&S a cobe allige crent, Oct. 13, 1 i Sasha cas 
ger shy war on Japan, July 14, 1945, effective 


July 
- JAPAN 


Troops entered French Indo-China, Sept. 22, 1940. 
oe CO 5-year neutrality pact with Russia, ‘april 

Ended relations with Poland, Oct. 1941, 

Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa, Dec. 7, 1941, 

Declared war on The Netherlands, Jan. 11, 1942. 

invaded New Guinea. Maren 8, 1942. 

Abrogated all treaties with Germany, Italy and — 
other Axis countries, May 15, 1945. 

Accepted Allied surrender tems Aug. 14, 1945, 

ee articles of surrender Sept. 1, i945, 8:08 


P.M., Eastern War Time (Sept. 2, 9:08 A.M, Tokyo 
Time.) 
LEBANON 
"me: Cha war against Germany and Japan, Feb 
batt LIBERIA ia 
a peat war on Germany and Japan, Jan. 27. hos 
LUXEMBURG rene 


Invaded by Germany, May 10,-1940. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Sept. 5, 1940. 


MANCHUKUO (Japanese Puppet sas 
Deciared war on United States, Deer s ; Woe 


MARTINIQUE : 
Joined United Nations (French Committee or 
National Liberation), July 13, 1943. 


MEXICO i 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, i941. 
Syaem relations with Germany and Italy, Dec. ‘u, hee 
Ended relations with Hungary, Dec. 19, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Dec. 20, 1941. C. 
Declared ra a Germany, Italy and Japan, 
May 22, 1942. n May 28, 1942, President Avila 
Camacho “ackee Seaieeeal to declare war as of 
aay 22. He signed the war declaration June ay » 
42). * 
Ended TelnGions with Vichy France, Nov. ‘9, 1942, 


MONGOLIAN PEOPLES REPUBLIC 
Declared war on Japan, Aug. 9, 1945, 


NANKING* 
Declared war on Great Britain and’ United 
States, Jan. 9, 1943. 

*National government of China; 
Japan, 


' 


puppet ot 
pe 


THE NETHERLANDS (Holland) © 
nvaced by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
Ended relations with Denmark, July ie oar 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 


Ended relations with Hungary, April 9, ees 
Ended relations with Finland, ya 28, 1941. 
éclared war on Japan, Dee. 8, 1941: on id 
Dec. 11, 1941. 
Ended relations with Thailand. Dec. 9 1 
German troops surrendered, May 5, 1945 


NETHERLANDS EAST ee 
Invaded by Japan, Jan. 11, 1942. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary | and 
mania. Dec. 7, 1941. Sa 
Declared war on Japan, Dek. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Bulgaria, 13, 1941, 
At war with Thailand (Siam), Jan. 25, 19 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. ali f) 


NICARAGUA ; 
Ended relations with Vichy peer Dec. 7 


lec. 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. & 
Declared war on Germany aan Italy, Dec. 3 


Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and ‘Ru- 
mania, Dec. 19, 1941. 


NORWAY 
Invaded by Germany, April 8-9 


ei 
Declared \war on. Germany, April ¢- 


July 6, 1945). 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 
\Germen troops surrendered, pau 8 


PANAMA 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 7 ween. 
ppeclered war on Germany ‘and I taly, 
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PARAGUAY 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


Jan. 28, 1942 


Declared war against Germany and Japan, 


Feb. 7, 1945 


P Ended relat. 
Jan. 24, 1942, 
Ae relations with Vichy France, Jan. 26 

43, 


Considered itself in actual state of pee ey, 


with Germany and Japan, Feb. 12, 194! 


POLAND 
Invaded by Germany, Sept. 1, 1939. 
Invaded by Russia, Sept. 17, 1939. 


Ended relations with 
Ended relations with 
Ended rela 
Ended rela 
Signed pe 
Declared 


Rumania, Nov. 5, .1940. 
Italy, Noy. 13, 1940. 
tions with Hungary, Jan. 1, 1941. 
tions with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941. 
ace treaty with Russia, July 30, 1941. 
War on Japan, Dec. 11, 1941. 
PORTUGAL ( 
_Gfanted anti-submarine bases in the Azores 
Islands to Great Britain for use by the Allies, 
Oct..12, 1943, 
. Ended relations. with Germany, May 6, 1945. 


RUMANIA 

June 22, 1941, 
with Greece, June 24, 1941. 
Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. 
United States, Dec. 12, 1941. 
Tagua, Dec. 19, 1941. 
ti, Dec. 24, 1941. 


‘ Invaded Russia, 
Ended relations 
Declared war on 
Declared war on 
At war with Nica: 
At war with Hai 
Ended relations with Brazil, March 6, 1942. 
Accepted armistice terms of the United States, 

Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 23, 1944. 
Declared war against Germany, Aug. 25,1944. 

Declared war against Hungary, Sept. 7, 1944. 

Signed armistice terms with the United Nations, 
Sept. 12, 1944. 
Declared war on Japan, March 7, 1945, 


SALVADOR 
Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


a relations with, Vichy France, Nov. 13, 


SAN MARINO 
m Germany, Sept. 21, 1944, 
SAUDI ARABIA 
ooeciared war on Germany and Ja 
1945, “excluding zone of holy shr 


: SLOVAKIA ; 
_ Ended relations with Russia, June 22, 1941 


Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 
Dec. 12, 1941 


‘+ Declared war on 
Declared war on 
1941 


Ende 
1942. 


Declared war o 


pan, March 1, 
‘ines.”’ 


SPAIN 
Ended relations with Japan, April 11, 1945, 


~ SWEDEN 

Ended relations with Germany, May 7, 1945, 
} SYRIA 

Ynvaded by Great Britain, June 8, 1941, 

Occupied by Great Britain and Free French 

troops, July 15, 1941, ¢ 

Declared war against Germany and Japan Feb. 


"26, 1945, 
THAILAND (SIAM 


i ) 
Declared war on United States and Great Brit in, 
an. 25, 1942, ‘abies Barkin 


‘a 


World War IIl—Declarations by Nations; Peace Treaties ‘ 


PERU 
jons with Germany, Italy and Japan, 


War declaration against the United Star 
Great Britain ruled “null and void,” A 
1945. 


Ended war with Great Britain, Jan. 1. 1 
Resumed relations with the United States, | 


5, 1946. a 
TURKEY bs 

Ended relations with Germany, Aug. 2, 1944 
Declared war on Germany and Japan Feb! 
1945, effective March 1, 1945. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 6, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Declared war on Finlarfd, Hungary, Japan; 
Rumania, Dec. 8, 1941. 
At war with Bulgaria, Dee. 13, 1941. 
1942. 


At war with Thailand (Siam), Jan. 25, 194: 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Apri. 
942 


42. , 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLI 
‘Invaded. Poland, Sept. 17, 1939. f 

Invaded Finland, Nov. 30, 1939. 

Peace treaty with Finland signed in Mosié 
March 12, 1940. 

Ended relations with Belgium, May 9, 1941; 
established, Aug. 7, 1941. . 

Ended relations bir Norway, May 9, 1941;) 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. 

Ended relations with Yugoslavia, May 9, 1944 
Ended relations with Greece, June 3, 1941; 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. | 
Invaded by Germany and Rumania, June 22, 9 
Peace treaty with Poland, signed July 30, 1 
Ended relations with Poland, April 25. 1943, 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Sept. 5, 19447 © 
Declared war on Japan, Aug. 8, 1945 effec 


Aug. 9. 
UNITED STATES 
on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
ar on Germany and Italy, Dee. 
1941. The action of the United States followed ij 
declarations by Germany and Italy. a 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and 


Mania, June 5, 1942. 
Ended relations with Martinique, April 30, 1 
Ended relations with Finland, June 30, 1944. 
proclaimed hostilities ens 


/ 


Declared war 
Declared w 


3) 
7 


President Truman 
at noon, Dec. 31, 1946. ™ 
URUGUAY 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Jap 
Jan. 25, 1942. f 

Ended relations with Vichy France, May 12, 18 
ip aos war against Germany and Japan Fi 
VENEZUELA | 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Jap 
Dec. 31, 1941 7 


pended relations with Vichy France, Novy. | 
2 ’ 
paces War against Germany and Japan, 


VICHY FRANCE 
Ended relations with Greece, July 8, 1942. ¥ 
Ended relations with United States, Nov. 8 

(first time since 1778). 

YUGOSLAVIA 
Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 
Invaded by Hungary, April 10, 1941, 
Ended relations with Rumania, May 9 
Ended relations with Fin 
At war with Japan, Dec. 


15 


: 
¢ 
a 

aa 
, 1941, ; 
land, Aug, 22, 1941, 
7, 1941, 


The 
Hitler’s five European satellite. 


public in Washington, London 
_ Wan. 17, 1947) 
+g, Ehe peace treaties were written b 
State James F. Byrnes, United 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, Great. Britain; Foreign 
Minister Viacheslay M. Molotov, U.S.S.R., and 
uty Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de’ Mur- 
ville, France 
The outstanding provisions of the treaties are: 


TALY 


y Secretary of 
States; Foreign 


United Nations, 
Greece: The 
an, including Rhoa 
determine later t 
can colonies—Eritrea, Ttalian 


er, ege 

_ Four Powers are to 
 tItaly’s former Afri 
BO. Senaliland and Lib; 


ya. 
bs ‘parations—To Yugoslavia, $125,000,000; 
Greece, $105,000,000; to the U.S.S.R., 100,000,000 


u 


Territorial losses—To Czechoslovakia, the 
taken from her in 1938; to Rumania, ‘the 
half of Transylvania, 


Hitler (Aug. 30, 1940)! - 
a a tenes ah Se eek $200,000,0005 
zechoslovakia, 4 F » and to’ Yug 
$50,000,000. Total 300,000,000. hee 
Demilitarization—Army 


RUMANIA 


Territorial losses—To the U.S.S.R., Bed 
and Northern Bukowina: to Buleavin noe 
Southern Dobrudja, rein 


Reparations—To the U.S.S.R., ), 
Demilitarization—army, limited pea 


- World War Ii—Peace Treaties: U. So 'Cashaities 


, 5,000 men and a total tonnage of 15,000 tons: Reparations—To the U.S.S.R., $300,000,000 
D 's ’ wok. “ A 
» 8,000 personnel and 0 aircraft, in- Demilitarization—Army, limites to 34,400 per~ > 
& maximum of 100 combat planes. sonnel; air force, 3,000 personnel and 60 aircraft: 
:, BULGARIA . navy, 4,500 personnel and a total tonnage of 
Ye : 10,000 tons. The U.S.S.R. also obtained a 50-year - 
ations—To Greece, $45,000,000; to Yugo- | lease on territory at Porkkala-Udd, west of Hel- 
$25,000,000. Total, $70,000,000. ~ sinki, for the establishment of a naval base at an 
litarization—Army, limited to 55,000 per- |} annual rent of 5,000,000 Finnish marks. 
air force, 5,200 personnel and 90 aircraft,| All five peace treaties include clauses that ali 
ing a maximum of 70 combat planes; navy, | surplus war materials, inclhiding the major part. 
personnel and a total tonnage of 7,250 tons. of Italy’s navy, should be placed at the disposal of — 
3 i FINLAND the Allies, and guaranteeing the rights of all 
5 citizens, regardless of race or religion. 
territorial losses—To the U.S.S.R., the Province The peace treaty with Italy set up the Free Terri- ~ 
etsamo. tory of Trieste. P 


United States Army Casualties in World War Tl 


Source: United States War Department; as of June 30, 1946.—All figures subject to change. 
Battle Casualties, Dec. 1, 194f through Dec. $1, 1945 < 


Total 3 
U. Ss? mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners Total | Per 
Army U.S. | died (army) casualties and missing casualties cent 


my of the U.S..| 10,400,000* | 225,155** | 571,822 | 151,597 948 574 9.0 


Includes total Army personnel serving from Dec. 1, 1941, through Sept. 1, 1945. a 
s peeyees 11,894 deaths while POW or MIA of Army personnel included in (151,597) Prisoners 
| Missing. 


TTLE AND NON-BATTLE DEAD BY STATE, MAY 22, 11, THROUGH JANUARY 31, 1946 
: DOW DOI DNB FOD M Totals _ 


eo 
WINNS Worm Ono 


801 


ee 


aaa 


a 


31964 
2/156 
10033 
12885 

6 
315 
8 
1 
2 


Hees 


Sa SSaScoor 
cla 
NERSe 
ee 


“Ie 
hom 
Nao 
Senne 
Stet 


™ 


D 


NROM HOHE 


% 


— 


ding Residents of Philippine| 
slands'’ 


cluding Residents of Philippine; 
s”” 


176,432 $5,219} 19,481 


i ~battl 
_Ki i Died of wounds. DOI—Died of injuries. DNB—Died (non l 
5 inding 7 oan cae Public cfiawe 490, Seventy-seventh Congress. M—Missing, eee 


an. 31, 1946. 
: _ Naval Casualties in World War II 


Source: Navy Department 
Total Dead and Missing of all Naval Services from Dec. 7, 1941, to cia 1, 1947 
er| In | ver 
aie U.S; jNBot;* 


In 


o49|62,484|| Navy 

35/13, i avy 

eh. 31796 2'650|24.446|| Marine Corps 
“1038| 874] 1,912|| Coast Guar 


74 , Totals 
fed (not included in totals): Navy, 33,670; Marine Co 


’ 


ann ; 


World War l—Casualties; Allied and Amis Naval Losses 


. . " . e 4 As 
Casualties of Other Nations in World War II | 
following list of casualties has been compiled from latest available records, in 

ah as a ea services, publications with a semi-official status, organizations e1 
in war relief work and newspapers; The British Commonwealth of Nations figures are official. 


Military 


Killed 


Wounded 


Missing 


BRE > |oe Meas re oh =| Seat A ee ae ee 700,000} 
PAM G ABO. ce copula weedeat 109,975.) 


475,070 
277,090 
53,174 


214,647 
1,483 
87 


$0,000) [ei ce mas 
1,685, 000'+), ores £8 Us eee ones ne aeg > 1,685,000 

sigh ts 2 12,000,000 & 
15,000,000 


i 


An official Berlin estimate (Oct. 6, 1946) reported German casualties, military ‘and civilian, ; 
proximately 7,000,000. a 


Casualties of Bulgaria were incurred in fighting for the Allies. 


Civilian casualties inFrance are those of political deportees who died in German camps. § 
the civilian casualties in Poland, it is estimated that 5,000,000 were killed in German occupatio 
housands more were taken prisoners to die in prison camps. 
Civilian casualties in the Netherlands 


include members of the Merchant Marine, 115,000 Jews, ane 
120,000 others. 
_A comp: 


lation released by the Vatican, 
dead, military and Civilian, in World W. 


made by several international agéncies, estimated the 
at IT at 22,060,000; wounded 34,400,000. 


See eee 


Mae” Allied and Axis Naval Losses in World War II 


UNITED STATES 


‘United States naval losses in World War It 
© 696 vessels, classified as follows: 


5 ee RA 50 | Patrol boats .... 70 


ts_...-.. 54/ Auxiliary cruisers "7 
Despatch ships |||” | a Petroleum transports a 
. 2]! Tank landing ships: 40 
- 11| Medium landing 


The rest of the losses were made up of ships 
Bee ships 


in minor classifications. = | 

‘ bees 9 t i i 

AP Walsh 3 | Tank landing craft... 67 JAPAN j | 
secaniahs a Sie hg landing Japanese nayal losses 


and at the termination 


Are 22 


. +;.,-. 4 | Submarines 
Heavy cruisers . -15(*1) 
OWA Ee E Ame er. ae 1 


GERMANY _ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


+ é 
__ British nayal losses were 730 ships, not includin 
those of the Dominions, tlassifed’ as follow: = 


Germany lost ,062 vessels‘ ang surren 
Ry Minlaere oo. 0, 9] ait of ge a, son mone, Serene a a 
melevers) 2532055 35 3 ships. € losses an 
MRC 10} Were distributed as follows: en ae 
ere ae (+g Battleships 0 ee Surender 
16 | Monitor hi et carriers DAN Vii ot Reh pee 1 
ana Sundry email erate eavy cruisers Sith re soe 4 3 
eae ® end auxin eee Sire, ss ROSE ERD 
ao Pe ats etn sal sass. saee Ta pemeanates 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 
Dominion naval losses were 46 classified as mice 
ows: , seerent pe Ay Ae cee Ships in the war an 
( ender more a e€ close. i 
ae ile act Trea erPers oat 1) | Scuttled 17 submarines at ine GOS? of tite ore 
; 141 Misc. smail Vessels. 7 losses and Surrenders follow: 


_ FRANCE 


2 ap tleships sBinritinl. 28 7k ae See Hy Pr rire 
Stribaren st, 239, Ships with a tonnage of 455,000, | Aitcraft carriers éscorta’*777"7* a 
stributed as follows, ei ea pera euaers Bs ee ieee fe a 12 
Battleships ..... At 4 | Heavy cruisers ...... 14] Destroyers ..,_111°777°777¢7 70" AL 
Aircraft escorts | °°" 2! Light cruisers .°7/° 7 A Bubmarines ‘03055 os Meee 116 W221 ozs 
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_ World War II; Its Campaigns, Battles, Victories 


’ Sept. 1, 1939—Sept. 2, 1945 
ya War iI was a desperate six-year struggle 
two ideologies—democracy and fascist 
lanism—and was fought by scores of mil- 
#/men on land and sea in all four corners 
plobe. It was the costliest and most destruc- 
ar in history. 
ded in 1945 when Germany and Japan, the 
two partners in the Berlin-Tokyo-Rome 
Pollapsed and surrendered. Nazi Germany 
lated first, on May 7, but official announce- 
WaS made the next day and May 8 was 
med as V-E Day. Japan stopped fighting on 
4 and the articles of surrender were signed 
(Tokyo Time) which was designated as 
» italy had surrendered Sept. 8, 1943, and 
the Allies as a co-belligerent Oct. 13, 1943, 
® war on Germany, her erstwhile ally. 
War in Europe lasted 2,075 days. It began 
, 1939, when Adolf Hitler, Nazi Chancellor 
preme Commander, who had experimented 
Wmodern war techniques in the Spanish Civil 
1936-39), invaded Poland with his fast- 
= mechanized armies and destructive dive 
Ss. The war of the United States against 
iS Opened Dec. 7, 1941, with Japan’s sneak 
on Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and continued 
days. China battled the Japanese for 2,- 
$, beginning with the Sino-Japanese clash 
Marco Polo Bridge outside of Peiping July 
» Which Japan used as a pretext for a cam- 
Of territorial conquest against China. 
total military and civilian dead in World 
tI were estimated at 22,060,000 and the 
ed at 34,400,000 in a report compiled by 
i “international agencies and made public 
21, 1945) by the Vatican. 
sources in Washington and a survey 
by the American University, also in Wash- 
put the total military cost of the war to 
gerents at $1,116,991,463,084 and property 
B at $230,900,000,000. These figures do not 
le the cost and damage of the eight-year war 
na for which no estimates were available. 
Same sources estimated the military cost to 
ncipal belligerents as follows—Allies: United 
30,030,463,084; United Kingdom, $120,- 
x ; Soviet Union, $192,000,000,000; Axis: 
¥, $272,900,000,000; Italy, $94,000,000,000; 
$56,000,000,000. { 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, the Allies 
rated Hitler, believing his vociferous propa- 
“about secret weapons, armored spearheads, 
zed armies, parachute troops and fifth 
was for the most part bluff to scare the 
es. As a result, his blitzkrieg methods 
m by surprise and they achieved victory 
er a hairbreadth escape from disaster. 
the conflict was over, the Allies not only 
istered the science of total war. but had 
bped new tactics and secret weapons of their 
fany of the crucial battles of the war, such 
= smashing of Hitler’s vast armada as it was 
h to invade England from the French coast, 
fought behind an iron curtain of secrecy 
‘was lifted only after hostilities ceased. Radar 
sd effectively in fighting the U-boat and 
fle menaces to Allied shipping, and massed 
igs were carried out through the clouds. _ 
More terrible than the most imaginative 
forecasts of the horrors of World War II 


an d bombardiers were engaged in it and for 
or methodical destruction. When the ‘‘cease 


; 


D 


PBS 


omb Survey. 
Caen ne Sin babe ant Ends 
re y 
Prisco, c mate, blockbuster bombs, 


from the air. 
THE WAR IN EUROPE AND AFRICA .- 


. Armies invaded Poland Sept. 1, 1939, 

ld War II got its start. There was no 

‘declaration but two days later Great Britain 

nce declared war eure SE le pees 
e) ; 

i eae the Vistula 

, one to the 


| 


south of Warsaw and another to the w ithi 

18 days Hitler proclaimed a victory. io eo oe 
until Sept. 27 that battered Warsaw surrendered 
On the same day Joachim you Ribbentrop Nazi 
Foreign Minister, reached Moscow and concluded 
an agreement for the fourth partition of Poland, a 
move to bring pressure against Great Britain and 
France. These countries countered with an ulti- 
matum to Germany. France announced that its 
forces had come “‘in contact’? with the Germans 
but launched no offensive preferring to have the 
Germans strike against the Maginot line. Through- 
i ee eal aie British showered leaflets on 

3 e er prea 

Gut hopes for pears, preached total war but held 

The war broke out in all its fury in 1940 and the 
extent of the Germans’ preparations and intentions 
were soon apparent. The first assault was directed 
against Denmark and Norway. On April 9 German 
troops moved into Denmark and a few Nazi soldiers 
captured Oslo, Norway. Soldiers, hidden in the 
holds of ships, emerged and seized the Strategic 
Norwegian coastal cities of Narvik, Bergen, Stay- 
anger, Trondheim and others. The British were 
caught by surprise but landed a few soldiers at 
Trondheim and later at Narvik. These later were 
fdemeseche and once again Hitler shouted ‘‘vic- 

y. . 

Another blow fell on May 10, this time in the 
west of Europe and against Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg and France. Swarms of Nazi parachutists 
descended on the airports near Rotterdam. The 
Hague and Amsterdam. The invaders seized the 
bridge at Moerdjik, south of Rotterdam; the 
Holland ‘‘water line’’ failed to hold and Holland 
fell to Hitler within four days. 

In Belgium the Germans seized Fort Eben Emael 
and pushed across the vaunted Albert Canal near 
Maastricht. Three days later German tanks sur- 
prised the Fremch, seized Sedan and, paced by 
motorcycle columns, which spread terror and fire 
ahead of the armed detachments, raced for the 
English Channel. The Germans reached the Chan- 
nel at Abbeville and King Leopold announced the 
surrender of the 300,000-man Belgian Army on 
May 28. Next on the Nazi capture list was Dunkirk 
and it was bagged June 4, but the British forces 
were not there., A motley armada of 900 war- 
ships, skiffs, tugs and yachts rescued a British force 
of 337,000 from the beaches in one of the epic 
episodes of the war. The entire operation of gaining 
a foothold on the Channel took the Germans less 
than a month. 

With the Channel Coast held, the Germans 
turned against France, Gen. Maxine Weygand laid 
“‘mousetraps’’ for tanks along the Somme but the 
Germans brushed aside the French Army and the 
Maginot Line was turned. The French Government 
evacuated Paris June 10 and on the same day Mus- 
solini committed his ‘‘stab-in-the-back” against 
France by sending troops into the southern border 
area. They dug in and were ready to help Hitler 
mop up and also share in any spoils. 

A week later, Marshal Petain announced that 
he had been compelled to ask Hitler for an armis- 
tice which was signed June 21 at Compiegne in 
the railway car in which Marshal Foch had dic- 
tated the peace terms to Germany in 1918, 

Britain appeared helpless and the Germans 
chanted a song ‘‘We’re Sailing Against England’’ 
and there appeared little to stop them, The 
R.A.F. was outnumbered and Britain had lost all 
except a few score guns and tanks. Home Guards 
were mobilized and armed with anything that 
would shoot, and pledged to fight from haystacks 
and hedgerows in -event of an invasion. Prime 
Minister Churchill sounded the call ‘“‘We will fight 
on the beaches, on the landing grounds, in the 
fields, on the streets and on the hills.”’ The time 
had come for, ‘‘Blood, Sweat and Tears.” 

For the air defense of England there were 700 
Spitfires and Hurricanes. These opposed the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe. British fighting planes mounted 
eight guns and radar which gave warning of 
impending attacks and their direction. It was 
this force that saved Great Britain in the air 
battle to follow. ‘The fight raged from August 
through May.and 50,000 Britons lost their lives 
to bombs but others were quick to take their 
places. On Sept. 15, the British reported the 
R.A.F. had knocked 187 German_ planes out of 
the sky that day, but the British Government an- 
nounced (May 14, 1947) that Gertaan High Com~ 
mand records showed the loss of only 56 Nazi 
aircraft on that date and that total German plane 
losses during the Battle of. Britain had been 
1,733 and not 2,692, as estimated by the R.A.F. 

‘Thwarted in the air, the Germans massed an 
invasion fleet of 3,000 barges and 4,000,000 tons 
of shipping. Before it could leave port it was 
smashed by the R.A.F. Bomber Command but this 
was not disclosed until four .years later by 


Churchill. 
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: a 
nd Italy active and ready to} W. Clark landed at Salerno, below Nap! 
Bean Meee ae Tron ordered an in- | after a costly battle with the Germans es' 
vasion of Greece from Albania in October but the a beachhead six days later, almost simul a 
Greeks did not surrender; they faught back. They | with the announcement that the Gove 
ambushed and slaughtered thousands of Italians Marshal Pietro Badoglio had surrendered 
who had pierced the Greek border and! then Badoglio Government had succeeded Mussoli: 
launched a counter-offensive of their own. Hitler | the first of the Big Three in the Axis hi 
offered no aid to his Axis partner but turned his | knocked out of the war. 4 
attention to Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria A oe ‘hele Ate eee 
re soon in the Axis bag. icans an eir ies made slow Is 
Prigotanic was he but an Uprising upset plans | Naples, fought the bloody battle of Casino, | 
for a quick and immediate Axis seizure. Accord- lished a beachhead at Anzio, below Rome 
ingly the plans were delayed but on April 6, 1941, finally, on May 11, launched an offensive 
Hitler launched a terrific bombing of Belgrade. | carried them to Rome by June 4. Twor 
The Germans struck from Bulgaria and within after the fall of the first Axis capital, the gr 
three days had thrust across the Vardar valley, | amphibious force in history landed in Norms 
cutting the lines between Greece and Yugoslavia. | D-Day, June 6. Untried American divisio 
They pressed on to the Aegean and seized Saloniki proved that they could beat Hitler’s best 
in Greece. A small British force was rushed in and the march to Berlin was on. 
from Africa but proved no match for the mechan- The first 49 days after Gen. Eisenhower’s 
ized German divisions in a gallant but futile stand landed in Normandy were passed in secoih 
at Thermopylae. Athens fell on April 27. Once building up and enlarging the peachhead—-t 
more the British staged a costly evacuation, this the most unusual of all military feats. Tha 4 
time from Peloponnesus. Three weeks after the ican, British, Canadian and other Allied 4 
Swastika was hoisted over the Acropolis, Hitler in- then Waged one of the swiftest campaigy 
vaded Crete with an airborne force and ten days | recorg and it culminated in the liberatic 
later the British admitted the loss of the strategic France. .~ 
*, island in the eastern Mediterranean. : Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. (sine 
The battle for control of the northern African ceased), took command of a new United £ 
coast, which in turn controlled the Mediterranean Third Army and after smashing German lines + 


and was necessary for an invasion of Europe from Lo, July 28, sprinted south through Avranches 
the south, started in July of 1940 when the British Brittany, see sending roaming Soiaas Went 


attacked the French fleet at Mers-el-Kebir to pre- i : 
oa ne of their former Allies falling into St. Nazaire, Lorfont enn tne tp oF ipag 
the hands of the Axis. The battle Swept across hen he Sevan peeeuarcs apparently inva 
the rim ‘of northern Africa six times but the at Paris. The etait had employed ligh: 
Germans could not hold their gains because they moves of this kind in 1949 but how thes 
dolfo °C. acat ae ee oe ae outgeneraled, outnumbered and overwhelme 
olfo Grazia’ an an : is elms 
Aug. 6, simultaneously with an invasion of Brinch Tt WE ae ware Pe peed E 
: oer nerreee a Be eee ee ens reached Chartres, 55 miles southwest of F 
Titish started a lightnin é! = : 
the Italians back as far as Benghasi. But the | that_he hh eg on real objective, wheeling n 


' British, forced to send troops to Greece, fell back | Ward to the 


oi 


‘| 


mss 
the defense of 2 


+ eyen faster. thease oe 
The British launched another offensive in No- om e my 
vember, 1941, shortly before the last, Italian Ses in the Tugeed s 


stronghold in Ethiopia surrendered. This attack eg ese + 

relieved Tobruk. 

' The Germans were active in North Africa once 

' more in 1942 and on June 21, thejr forces, led by 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, captured Tobruk in a 


_ Japan was in the war now—air and tank forces G. anvil on which ¢— 
Wene Tushed to Africa and eventually the tide Gen. Courtney H. Hos 


“Westward across northern’ Africa’ to meet the 
| American and British forces of Gen. Dwight D. 


Were trapped at Cape Bon, May 12, 1943. The 
~ Battle of Africa was ended and the stage set for 
_ the invasion of Italy and the “soft-underbelly of €s were plunging s 

the Axis.”” The Axis casualties in Tunisia in the ne 

_ Battle of Africa were estimated at 341,000. 


x 
ed 


had_ ended Hitler had trapped one huge “kettle” 

of Soyiet solders after another, had thrown an 

iron ring about Leningrad, reached the suburbs 

: of Moscow and captured Kharkov. With a “final 

* .. assault’’ eercs against Moscow in November 


Moscow, however, did not fall and a Russian coun- 
_ter-offensive followed. The worst Russian winter 
4 in years aided the operation and the Germans be- 
sal ‘ane ye retreat along the Napoleonic road to 
| saster. 
_ 4 ,in August of 1943 the Germans reached their 
‘ou hhighwater mark of conquest at Stalingrad, 1,300 
‘miles from Germany’s eastern border, 2,200 miles 
_ from Hitler’s western front on the French coast. 
The great Red Army unleashed its counter-attack 
, Nov. 22, 1942, and continued its westward sweep | four days, 


until the fall’ of Berlin, Brussels, thi 
Seely Allied invasion of Europe really opened | lands. : 
With the attack on Sicily by Gen. Eisenhower's |. invasion started 


British and American forces on July 10, 1943, 1 the 
_ Mussolini was ousted in Rome 15 days later. [Tt th 
_ was the first serious break in the war structure 
of the Axis. 
After a 38-day campaign in Sicily Gen. Mont- 
gn ll troops struck on Sept. 3 and invaded 
© toe of Italy. The Fifth Army of Gen. Mark 
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major American offensive in World War I 
m launched at St. Mihiel. 
le co-ordinated offensives of six American, 
ish and Canadian Armies punched closer to 
n from the western front but were briefly 
d in the closing weeks of December in the 
@ of the Bulge. Field Marshal Gerd von 
dstedt launched a desperate counter-offensive 
he gamble ended disastrously early in 1945. 
as the forerunner of more blows to come and 
for the Wehrmacht. ° } 
ne eastern jaw of the vise formed by the 
et Armies began closing on Germany while 
illion Allied troops on a 450-mile front ex- 
ing from Holland to the Swiss Alps main- 
ed their triphammer blows against the 
all. Additional Red Armies added to the 
lems of the German commanders by thrusting 
hward through Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
merd the heart of the Reich, cutting off East 
sia to the north and driving into Pomerania. 
man Silesia was sliced off by the Reds and 
‘taneously American and _ British Armies 
séd north in Italy to make Field Marshal Kes- 
Ing’s position more untenable each new day. 
he Big Three—the United States, Great Britain 
Russia—gathered in Yalta in the Crimea to 
the future of Germany and the world of 
orrow and the military fate of Germany was 


ed 


the time Marshal Stalin’s forces stood well 
nin Brandenburg within 35 to 40 miles. of 
fin on the Frankfort-Kuestrin line of the Oder. 
tin, Berlin’s Baltic port, was under siege: 

Rundstedt in retreat; Kesselring’s chance of 
img out of Italy disappearing. 
ihe Americans began stabbing across the.Sieg- 
@ line early in October, 1944, after the sweep 
pugh France and the liberation of Belgium. 
the’ middle of the month Aachen (Aix-la- 
pélle) was in American hands and Allied spear- 
dS pointed toward the Ruhr, the Saar and the 
Neland. 
yearly November the British were estab- 
ed on Walcheren Island off the southwest tip 
Holland. As the first V-2 bombs began falling 
ndon, American, British and Canadian forces 
tered at the approaches to the Cologne Plain. 
¢ middle of November the offensive began 

nest but against stubborn German resistance. 
mn Dec. 17 German infantry columns under von 
hdstedt punched a 50-mile breach in the Allied 

on the Belgian-Luxemburg frontier in the 
est ehemy counter-offensive on the Western 
mt and rushed armored divisions through the 
, pushing the American First and Ninth Armies 
ie five miles. The Nazis also used V_bombs to 

id the Ninth’s rear.. By Dec. 20 Nazi tank 
ins had isolated the vital Belgian railroad 
r of Bastogne, hub of the Allied advance 
‘d Germany, arid also had advanced as much 
65 miles at some points before their offensive 
8 slowed. After scime of the heaviest fighting 
the war, Bastogne was relieved Dec, 26 by units 
the Fourth Armored Division. Its besieged 
rican troops had replied ‘‘Nuts!’’ to a German 
atum that unless the garrison surrendered 
own. would be wiped out. The deliverance of 
gne was the turning point not only of the 
p of the Bulge but also of the war on the 
ern Front and from then on the Allied war 
ine crunched steadily on to the eastward. 

h of 1945—March once was Hitler’s lucky 
h—found four Allied Armies poised on the 
_of the Rhine after having smashed_the 

Westwall. The 15th.Army and the First 
Air-Borne Army were in reserve, ¥ to 
forward at the first tactical opportunity. That 
on March 7, when Gen. Hodges’ troops found 
Ludendorf bridge at Remagen intact, crossed 


+ 


d established a bridgehead, The Third and Sev- 
th eeics mopped Ay tae Saar-Palatinate region 


don to Frankfort. More Rhine crossings 
Peg one the First and Ninth enveloped the 
it industrial eld a te more than 100,000 
e best remaining Nazi troops. 
Allied forces pressed forward to make a 
net! on with the Russians sweeping south of 


Ri 
By ria. 
ee turned to the south toward Austria. 
Seventh Army wheeled southward through 
ria toward the supposed southern redoubt of 
rmans.and a junction with the Fifth Army 
The Fifth and the British iy ee long 

“by bad weather conditions, 
ins of the Po in northern Italy. The Rus-~ 
crashed the Oder in. force and began a 


12-day encircling sieze of Berlin. Wilhelmshafen 
fell after a blasting and the Canadians and 
British began the operation of cutting off Norway. 
On the western bank of the Elbe the American 
Third and Ninth Armies fretted after having 
joined up with the Russians. 
Then began the collapse of the Axis, Mussolini 
Was captured and put to death by Partisans in 
Italy on April 29. Two days later the German 
radio in Hamburg announced that Hitler had been 
killed and Admiral Doenitz had taken over. Berlin 
fell to the Russians the next day and the German 
Armies in northern Italy and Austria surrendered. 
Surrender became the order of the day and 
German field commanders put their names to 
documents that fulfilled the demand first expressed 
at the Casablanca conference by President Roose- 
velt in 1943—unconditional surrender. Some 
minor fighting followed with the surrender of more 
German cities, including Breslau but the war had 
been ended in defeat of the Germans, The occu- 
pation of Germany and Berlin by the Allies was 
next. The Russians smashed their way into 
Berlin’s outskirts April 21 and completed the 
capital's capture April 30.‘ Germany’s Chief of 
Staff, Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl, signed the formal 
articles of surrender at General Hisenhower’s 
headquarters in Reims, France, May 7. 


THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


On Dec. 7, 1941, more than 100 Japanese planes 
from carriers several days at sea caught the bulk 
of the United States fleet at anchor in Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii; men were asleep, the warning 
system did not warn. Japanese bombs and tor- 
pedoes crashed into the fleet; eight battleships and. 
10 other ships were sunk or damaged and more than 
3,000 men killed or missing. As the Japanese 
planes flew over for the attack two Tokyo envoys 
called at the State Department in Washington in 
their ‘‘peace negotiations.” The attack roused 
the American people, unified them and started 
the flow of munitions and supplies from the 
“arsenal of democracy” that spelled defeat for 
the Axis and Japan’s first major defeat in her 
2.605 years of recorded or mythical history. . 

From Hawaii the Japanese pressed on, striking 
for the Philippines, Singapore, Hong Kong, the 
Dutch East Indies and islands in the Pacific. They 
stretched their Empire thousands of miles in three 
months. Siam (Thailand), viewed as an indepen- 
dent buffer for British Singapore, was the first to 
fall. Japanese infiltration had made the task easy 
and the end came after two days. Guam was next 
and fell on the fourth day. Wake Island, another 
strategic outpost in the Pacific, resisted for 14 
days and then the Rising Sun flag flew over it. 
From the Chinese mainland the Japanese launched 
an attack on Hong Kong and it gave up on 
Christmas day. 

Fifteen days earlier the Japanese had started 
an invasion of the Philippines with a landing at 
Aparri, the northern tip of Luzon. Other landings 
followed in the Legaspi area southeast of Manila 
and Lingayen Gulf, north of the capital. Manila 
also was bombed in an air strike that caught miles 
of planes parked near the city. By Jan. 2 the 
Japanese occupied the city but the Filipino troops 
rallied to the support of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur who began a delaying battle. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur gathered his little army of 35,000 Americans 
and Filipinos into the peninsula of Bataan and 
dug in. A few patched up planes were their only 
air force and submarines slipped in at night with 
their only supplies—horsemeat. Many a bloody 
charge was repelled before Bataan surrendered 
on April 11, after an epic defense, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur was ordered out for the defense of Australia 
and departed, but Gen. Jonathan Wainwright held 
out in the tunnels of Corregidor for almost a month 
of suffering. The Japanese pounded the rock with 
air bombs and artillery and Corregidor finally gave 

n May 6. 
Pay this Tsim the Japanese Had spread all over 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and Burma, Singa- 
pore was lost to the British, a blow to British 
prestige. This was followed two days later by an 
air blow which sank two British battleships. 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, off the Malaya 
coast. Singapore was stripped of its naval shieid 
and the Japanese leapfrogged down the coast and 
infiltrated the British lines at night. British 

enerals had considered an attack on Singapore 
‘rom the land side impossible. Australians, British 
and Indians were outclassed in this form of battle 
and were beaten back to Singapore island. On 
Feb. 15, Singapore fell and the British lost control 
to the approaches to Burma, India, the Dutch 
Fast Indies, communications between A stralia and 
the Middle East and an army of 100,000 men, 

Barlier the Japanese had landed at Borneo and: 
on the Celebes and worked down Macassar fhe 
despite blows from Flying Fortresses ood Ces 
States destroyer forces. A battle was fough aie 
Java Sea and it was a disaster for the Allies. The 
Japanese rapped a United Nations fieey and in the 
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engagement, Feb, 27-28, 15 American, British, 
Dutch and Australian warships were lost. 

A Squadron of B-29 bombers under Lieut. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, then a lieutenant-colonel, and 
with 79 other American airmen in the crews, 
carried out daring daylight raids on ‘Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya and Osaka. They 
dropped bombs at low altitudes and the Japanese 
later admitted considerable damage had been done. 

The Japanese landed on Java March 1 and 
occupied the capital, Batavia, six days later. 
Sumatra and its rich oil fields were defended by 
the British until March 19. 

The Japanese also had been active against Burma 
Which was invaded from Siam. They captured 
Moulmein, crossed the Sittang River and took 
Rangoon, capital and chief port, March 8. The 
British, harassed by unruly Burmese as they re- 
treated up the Irrawaddy, surrendered Mandalay 

and the Japanese pushed|on to Lashio, terminal 
of the Burma Road, supply line to China, and 
reached the Salween gorge in Yunnan. China, in 
the war since July 7, 1937, seemed open to a 
knockout. Gen. Joseph W, Stilwell, ‘Vinegar 
Joe,” and his small band of Americans and Chinese 
struggled through>the. rough mountains into India. 
Defense was impossible because of the lack of 
roads, Reinforcements were trapped by the Jap- 
anese. + 

‘These victories gaye the Japanese an empire of 
oil and rubber at small cost. 

The Battle for Australia was next. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur had/ arrived there March 17 by plane after 
Slipping out of’ Corregidor on a PT boat and 
defiantly declared “I came through and I will 

-return.’’ He assumed command of. the defense 
“of southeast Asia. 
~The Japanese had seized the Admiralty Islands 
and all the important bases in New Guinea; they 
\wWere established at Rabaul in New Britain and 
were slipping into the Solomons. Australia faced 
loss of its supply lines. The motley force of Mac- 
Arthur—American, Australian, Dutch and New 
4Zealanders—gathered strength. The United States 
troops on the way to Manila when the war started 
Were diverted to Australia and more followed. As 
_ his forces drilled, the Japanese launched a full- 
Seale attack down the Solomon Sea through the 
Louisiades. The battle of the Coral Sea was the 
first great naval engagement fought without the 
surface ships coming within sight or gunrange of 
each other. The airplane carrier proved that 


hereafter it-was to be a factor in naval warfare.’ 


For four days a battle was fought over 400,000 
Square miles of tropic seas and coral reefs with 
the fleets approximately 100 miles apart. Two 
American carriers were pitted against three of the 
Japanese and when the fighting ended, 15 Japanese 

ships, including at least one carrier and perhaps 
@ second, had gone down. At least 20 More, in- 
cluding ‘another carrier, were damaged. The 
American losses included ‘the gallant aircraft car- 
tier Lexington. The Japanese had lost at least 32 
other ships in earlier air strikes on shipping con- 
centrations af Tulagi, Salamaua and Lae in March 
and May. Despite these losses the Japanese did 
hot cease attacking. Landings were made on New 
Guinea on July 22 with Port Moresby, across the 
towering Owen Stanley mountains, the objective. 
__ Six months after Pearl Harber an invasion 
armada of more than 80 ships was ambushed on 
' the chance that the thwarted enemy would strike 
for Hawaii. The Battle of Midway, June 3-6, was 


at 1 Tt was 
the most crippling naval defeat in the history of 
Japan. The Battle of Midway ended the retreat in 
Si a and counter-blows soon were in order. 

e first came Aug. 7, 1942, at Guadaleanal, the 
Start of amphibious landings én the road to Tokyo. 
,4dm. Chester W. Nimitz’s Marines took the Jap- 
anese completely by surprise and Seized the Hen- 
derson airfield and .Tulagi anchorage. Fighting 
continued in the insect-infested jungles until 
Feb. 9, 1943, when the island was secured. 
Tokyo Express ran down Suppliés nightly for 
attacks, their submarines Pprowled the waters.and 


h 
fought time and again, 
Maj. Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift, refused to give 
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and prepared to drive the American Marine 3 
the sea. American Army reinforcements E 
and Adm. William F. Halsey took command 
nayal forces in the area. The Battle of Guada 
was fought Nov. 13, 14, and 15, the greatest np 
action since Jutland in World WarI. The Japa 
sent three forces of warships and transports Wi 
spearhead of at least two battleships and 16 erm! 
and destroyers. This column was destroyed at ney 
by _a cruiser task force led by Rear Adm. Daniel 
Callaghan, who lost his life. Unaware of what > 
happened, two more Japanese forces Tan intk 
Similar massacre the following day and night. 
count was at least 28 Japanese battleships sik 
including one and possibly two warships with 
transports loaded with troops. American loi 
were two cruisers and six destroyers, all sunke® 
Two weeks later the Japanese stabbed again, 
six more cruisers and destroyers and three he 
transports in a night fight. The United States | 
one cruiser. : 
Gen. MacArthur launched his counter atta xu 
New Guinea on Sept. 25 when the Japanese w 
within 32 miles of Port Moresby. The Australz 
drove the invaders back across the Owen Sta 
range. Six weeks later airborne Americans clac 
Jungle suits and carrying jeeps, mortars and ai 
lery in gliders and planes descended into” 
Swamps of New Guinea and sent the Japa 
reeling back. The Japanese were killed one-by= 
in no quarter fighting before the coastal stroid 
point had been overrun. Gen. MacArthur 
nounced his victory Jan. 23, 1943. a 
The MacArthur offensive now went into 
swing, Americans landed east of Lae on Nas : 
Bay while paratroopers dropped into the Markbhue 
Valley behind the New Guinea stronghold. Ss 
maua was taken by the Australians Sept. 1534 
the next day; Finschhafen, up the coast, Octt 
These actions freed the easfern end of New Guinij 
A series of amphibious operations followed, ccae 
bined with sharp destroyer and cruiser batt 4 
patrol boat action and savage fighting in the j oa 
underbrush. The Russell Islands fell to the All i 
in February, Rendova, off Munda in New Georg’ 
was invaded June 30, New Georgia almost at- 
same time, Vella Lavella in the central Solomel 
Aug. 17, Arundel Island Aug. 30. Kolombanga 
three miles to the north early in October, Treasys 
Island Oct. 27 and Empress Augusta Bay on Ba 
ee the northwestern end of the 2 
Ov 43 : 
New Britain was next-and by his stroke agai 
Arawe Gen. MacArthur threw the Japanese | 
balance and then directed his main blow in # 
Cape Gloucester area on the north side. On DO 
26, 1943 Gen. MacArthur directed his men ashom@ 
Rabaul was isolated but much hard fighting 1% 
mained on Bougainville where the Australians Ww 
left to mop up and the Solomons campaign wih 
marked closed; another defeat for the Japanese & 
Far to the north during the Battle of Midway : 
Japanese had attacked the Aleutian Islands aa 
there was hard fighting there. The Americaige 
invaded Attu, easternmost of the chain of islam 
seized by the Japanese and smashed ahead> by s 
and air whenever weather conditions permitte ® 
That was May 11. The Americans fought thron4 
fog and 20-foot snowdtifts and dug the enemy oj 
of his holes around Massacre Bay and Chich 
Harbor. Japanese resistance expired with a ba 
charge and on May 31, one year after the Japane 
seized it, the island was in American hands. — 
In August the Americans turned to Kiska k 
found that the Japanese had fled; Aggattu | 
had been abandoned and the threat to Alaska h 
been eliminated. 4 :Y 
There was being written at Tarawa one of ; 
heroic pages in Marine history. The fortified atc 
had been pounded by bombs and ‘shells of ti 
navy, but it was not enough. The Marines we 
ashore on Nov. 1 is 
intact. Men were cut down in the surf 
and the Gilbert Islands were cleared. 
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Navy aided with a b 
A eis eon : 
apanese territory since the start of e to 
American control, Other ‘Marsha islands 
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to the Japanese defense, were taken quickly 
he American Navy ruled 1,000,000 square miles 
Ocean that looked to Japan. 
craft carriers from American shipyards had 
ed and these led the task forces in new 
Sives. ‘Truk, the Japanese Gibraltar of the 
ic, Was neutralized and the Marianas were 
y for attack. Three American divisions opened 
phase of the war June 14 with the invasion 
ipan, 2 13-mile long island in the Marianas. 
|. miles from Tokyo, possession of which 
t control of the central Pacific. The Second, 
fh and 27th Infantry Divisions streamed 


e after a rocket barrage, backed up by a |* 


array of air and sea power. 
nt with suicidal resistance to maintain their 
ine to the South Pacific. They fell back to 
ies of caves they had constructed during their 
Hate of the islands from the League nf Nations. 
we Japanese fieet intervened in the First Battle 
€ Philippine Sea in a series of engagements 
ing from June 10 to June 23 in which the 
hy lost 747 planes, 30 ships sunk and 51 dam- 
American losses were 151 planes and damage 
vO carriers, a battleship and another warship. 


The Japanese 


even days after the capture of Saipan, the} 


icans returned to Guam, July 20, and in three 
fs cleaned it up. 

ore the end of the year—Nov. 24—B-29 Super 
esses began their raids on industrial Japan. 


planes were based on Saipan, Guam and | 


an, springboards for the attacks that were to 
eel section of Japan and bring victory to 
es. 
mB. MacArthur returned to the Philippines in 
On Oct. 20 he waded ashore on the east 
of Leyte and called on the Filipinos to “rise 
Strike.’’ A 600-ship convoy put MacArthur and 
men ashore after a 1,300-mile voyage with the 
ort of Adm. Halsey’s Third Fleet, Vice Adm. 
aids Seventh Fleet and American and Aus- 
a airmen. Lt. Gen. Walter Kreuger’s Sixth 
ly joined in but only after one of the most 
mse aerial offensives in the Pacific. Adm. Marc 
fers carrier planes and land-based bombers 
destroyed 1,333 enemy aircraft, sunk 86 ships 
aged 127 in a ten days sweep from Formosa 
the Ryukus to Manila, the Philippines and 
@astern Carolines. The advance divisions 
anese were unprepared for an attack in the 
ral Philippines; they expected the blow to fall 
Mindanao, the large island to the south, or 
ably at Luzon, the main island to the north. 
ly Were unprepared for the strike but accepted 
challenge and were cut to pieces. 
a final desperate gambie they sent the bulk 
sir carefully husbanded fleet into the Second 
Je Of the Philippines, the greatest naval battle 
he war and the greatest in American naval 
ory. Probably close to 300 warships participated 
he fighting, a battle divided into three separate 
ons, spread over an expanse of hundreds of 
ands of square miles of ocean and five days 
bombat and pursuit. In the fighting the Jap- 
se lost more than half its maximum naval 
th in the greatest naval defeat in history and 


s sunk or crippled included four carriers, two 
Aeships, six heavy cruisers and many lesser 
ships, definitely sunk, another battleship prob- 
- sunk and six battleships and five cruisers 
aged. The losses of the United States were 
warships—the light carrier Princeton, two 
carriers, two destroyers, a destroyer escort 
some smaller craft. 
the battle dissipated the naval threat to the 
ericans and the MacArthur forces advanced 
a@ series of typhoons stalled operations for a 
» Then the Japanese rushed reinforcements 
Leyte but these were intercepted and 27 
my warships and 41 transports were destroyed 
Janes. The Japanese succeeded in getting some 
es ashore in the Ormoc corridor in northwest 
> and pinned the Sad to a fee 
i: i ion landed sow 
Be wicaens The final blow came on 


D 
% 


4 the ee ee sw 
2 125, . 

Bi aranese were forced to cover Leyte Gulf 
1 the defense of the main island of Luzon was 
‘ened. MacArthur quickly struck for Manila, 
~ 6. with the Sixth Army spearheading the 
ack. The Seventh Fleet pounded the shore for 
feral days and planes from the Third and Sey- 
th Fleets hammered the Japanese from the 
jles and Japan to Okinawa, Formosa and 
for a week. Still the 800-ship convoy had 
off air, submarine and torpedo raids. The 
e again off balance, put up only token 
The advance gat re ee ak 
idor and 0: » W3 

oe re paar 2a et 
i th nese on Jan. 20 and made the firs 
dump cesies of rescues from Japanese prison 


ET ide 


| no longer was a real naval power. Japanese | 


The new Kighth Army, wnder command of Lt 
Gen. Robert L. Hichelberger, made a surprise land- 
ing on Subic Bay and the llth Airborne Division 
made another south of Manila at Nasugbu and a 
parachute drop on Tagaytay ridge, south of the 
Cavite naval base. The trap was closed on Manila, 
The first Cavalry division broke into Manila Feb, 3 
and smashed open the gates of Santo Tomas prison 
camp to 3,700 starved internees, The next day the 
37th Division from the north and the 11th Airborne 
Division from the south drove into Manila. 

For three weeks 20,000 trapped Japanese died 

slowly in a mad frenzy while American artillery 
pounded to pieces the stones of Intramuros, the 
old walled city and the last refuge of the enemy. 
Manila was hammered into a shambles and was 
liberated Feb. 24. Gen. Eichelberger’s forces in- 
vaded Palawan, Mindanao, Basilan, Cebu, Panay, 
Negros and other smaller islands. On July 5 Gen. 
MacArthur announced that the Philippines had 
ig e Lo invader. 
Ue the Battle of Manila was being fought, 
61,000 Marines of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Divisions attacked Iwo Jima, a dot island in the 
Pacific, 750 miles from Tokyo. In 26 days the 
Marines killed more than 23,000 Japanese and 
suffered 32.6 percent casualties—the highest in the 
Pacific; 4,189-Marines were killed. 

With Iwo Jima taken the fight pressed on to 
Okinawa, an island in the Ryukus, only 325 miles 
from the Japanese homeland. It was here the 
Japanese brought into operation in full scale its 
Kamikaze suicide fliers and Baka bombs against 
transports, landing boats, destroyer screens and 
carriers. Appreximately 100 ships were lost or 
damaged with 33 announced as sunk. The carriers 
Franklin and Bunker Hill were badly damaged 
with heavy loss of life. The 45,000-ton Yamato, 
largest surviving Japanese warship, was sunk and 
more than 4,000 enemy planes were. destroyed in 
82 days of fighting. j 

The Tenth Army of Lt. Gen. -Simon Bolivar 
Buckner landed from a 1,400-ship convoy on April 
1, while a British task force attacked the Saki- 
shima Islands to the south. The Americans met 


| comparatively light resistance in the north, but 


when they turned south the Japanese fought with 
maniacal fury. Gen Buckner was killed in the 


2 | fighting. 
fy seized Tacloban, capital of Leyte. The} 


Russia denounced its neutrality pact with Japan 
April 5, 1945, and the first American soldiers from 
the German front arrived in Manila on July 22, 
while Australians started reopening Borneo and 
its oil fields. The whole Asiatic coast from Indo- 


China to Korea and the Japanese Islands from the | 


Kuriles to Kyushu felt the force of carrier strikes, 
American planes penetrated the Kuriles screen 
into the Sea of Okhotsk on the far northern flank 
of Japan. The Far Eastern Air Force, directed by 
Gen. MacArthur, had Shanghai's airfields and 
shipping as their targets. The Eighth Air Force 
under Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, arrived from 
Europe and swung into action with smashes against 
the Japanese homeland. The 20th Air Force arose 
almost daily from the Marianas and B-29s crashed 
their bomb loads on the cities of Japan. 

Adm. Halsey’s fleet with its swarm of flattops 
and a British fleet began on July 10 to hammer the 
homeland. American warships lashed the coast 
on July 14 with their 16-inch guns. ; 

From Potsdam the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada called on Japan to surrender or face 
complete destruction. American warships gained 
entrance to Tokyo Bay and smashed the remnants 
of the Japanese Navy. Along a 400 mile are of the 
coast fliers wrought the same destruction which 
brought the fall of Germany. ] 

Tokyo ignored the surrender ultimatum even 
though completely blockaded by B-29s. 

On Aug. 6 the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on a Japanese city—Hiroshima, which was wiped 
out. Fearing more raids, Japan called its Cabinet 
into session. The next day Russia declared war 
and, opened attacks on the Manchurian border as 
atomic bomb No. 2 dropped on Nagasaki and 
another Japanese industrial center disappeared. 
The next day President Truman warned of more 
atomic bombs to follow if Japan failed to sur- 
render. Japan acted this time and agreed to accept 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration provided 
the Allies gave assurance that Emperor Hirohito 
might remain on the throne, which the Allies 
agreed to do with the provision that he would 
submit to the authority of the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Japan and agree that his future 
would depend on a free election by the Japanese 
people. There was no answer from Tokyo and the 
Third Fleet began a new carrier attack on Aug. 
13. A major fleet unit was struck by an aerial 

r the night before. _ 
aie ater 14 the Tokyo radio announced that the 
Japanese Government had decided to surrender. 
Formal articles were signed in Tokyo, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur acting for the Allies _as Supreme Com- 
mander in the Far East, There followed the 


occupation of Japan. 
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Veterans Administration 


—Vet - Administration—Carl R. Gray, Jr., USA, Administrator. Address, Washt 
95. by, eecieas offices are maintained in ‘Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelph 
Richmond, Va.; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, Tll.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; 
Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; and Denver, Colo. 


rans Administration is an independent estab- | yeterans requiring artificial limbs, hearing; 
TE ke of the United States Governinent charged | braces, orthopedic shoes and special equipme 
with administering - benefits provided by law for the blind, In general, the eligible Veteran has 6 
nearly one-third of the nation’s population— | choice of appliances. A nation-wide be | 
veterans of all wars and their families. The agency | has been established so that he may obtai 
Was created by Executive Order No. 5398, (July 21, mediate repair service, up to a $35 max 
1930) issued under authority of an act (46 Stat. L:| with VA paying the bill. oe el 
1016) (approved July 3, 1930). / Medical Rehabilitation. As a patient’s m 
By Sept. 1, 1947, VA's potential beneficiaries and surgical care progresses, he undergo 
numbered 18,413,000 veterans of all wars (14,513,- | intensive course in medical rehabilitation, de: a 
000 of whom served in World War II), in addition | to help him when he leaves the hospital. Heid 
to dependents and beneficiaries eligible for certain | learn how to get up and down steps, off ax 
benefits. buses, cross streets, go Shopping, and the lil 
_.20 bring its services closer to the veteran’and | he wishes to further his education or to ee 
his family, VA decentralized a number of its func- | post-hospital vocational possibilities, complete 
tions. It has 13 branch offices throughout the | demic programs and vocational rehabilitatio} 
United States to supervise the field operations | grams are available. i 
of about 1,160. VA offices, hospitals and homes in VA HOMES 
the continental U. S..and in Alaska, the Hawaiian S 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. A patient, to be admitted to any of VAs 
VA’s Central Office in Washington, D. C., exercises homes, must have a condition essentially el: 
general control over all these operations. in Pimple’ cng Pass ry gees eee ae 
improvement by hospital treatment, a: ! 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY incapacitated from earning a living for a probti 
The urgent need to expand medical services, and | period. Nearly. 14,000 veterans were in VA Hie 
at one ame time one Heats coe (Sept. 1, 1947). 
secon Oo none, prompted the reorganization o 
VA’s Department of Medicine and Surgery. Public INSURANCE 
Law 293, 79th Congress, Jan. 3, 1946), authorized National Service Life Insurance Was autho 
VA to employ—without regard to the civil service by Public Law 801, 76th Congress, for all mer 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended—physicians, | of the armed forces ordered to active duty in \ 
dentists, nurses and other professional and non-| War II for more than 30 days. It could be obt-# 
‘Professional personnel at such rates.of pay as VA| in amounts of not less than $1,000 or more: 
prescribes. The bill also authorized VA to establish $10,000, in multiples of $500. :* 
Tesidenci for physicians in its hospitals and NSLI originally was issued on a Five-Year | 
clinics. © x Premium Plan, which means that premiums 3 
The VA medical staff (Sept. 1, 1947) numbered at a fixed rate for insurance protection alohee 
about 3,500 full-time physicians, about 2,300 part- policies do not have cash, loan, paid-up on 
_ time consultants and fee-basis doctors; and ap-| tended insurance values. This form provides 
_ proximately 1,350 Army and Navy doctors detailed maximum temporary protection at the lowest ; 
to VA for duty under the ASTP (Army Specialized | The term period of all NSLI issued before 
Training Program) and V-12 training programs. In} 1, 1946, was extended three more years (Ju 
addition, nearly 2,000 physicians, taking part in| 1946). Therefore, these policies may be conti 
' the residency program, were serving patients on a| in the original form for eight years from the +} 
part-time basis and were expected to join the full-| of issue. 5 
time miedical staff at the end of their training. Within the last seven years, VA wrote 1 
At the Same time, 123 hospitals were in operation | than 19,200,000 NSLI policies’ having a total | 
sy VA, ineluding a number of temporary structures | value of over $150,000,000,000. On Sept." 18 
- declared surplus by the armed services. More than only 31 percent—slightly less than 5,900,000 = 
» 101,000 beds were available for use in VA hospitals, | cies—were in force. About 4,800,000 of these 
_ in addition to nearly 13,500 beds in other Federal | term policies; the remainder were policies 
*. Government, state and civil hospitals. verted to the six VA permanent plans avails 
___ Since it was established two years ago, the VA | ordinary life, 30-payment life, 20-payment life & 
Department of Medicine and Surgery stepped up| year endowment, endowment at age 60 and ena 
the monthly rate of discharges in its hospitals from ment at age 65. : 
28 to 40 percent of the average number of patients As a direct result of war Casualties and oi 
in_the hospitals at any one time. deaths, the beneficiaries of 392,540 World ‘Waid 
___VA hospitals (Sept. 1, 1947) were offering these veterans were receiving insurance payments (ce 
services for veterans with service-connected dis- | 1, 1947). f 
abilities as well as for those with nonservice-con- United States Government Life 


ee ailments unable to pay for private treat- imsurance, for World War I servicemen, 


in other types of VA hospitals are treated in mental amount of nearly $40,000,000 000. 001 
‘convalescent centers or special treatment centers. | these Policies ait te had beer nad 

Eighty-six mental hygiene Clinics are treating those Government Life Insurance 
“veterans not requiring hospitalization. Thirty-four 1947) representing $2.3 billion of insurance, } 


and 52 are contract clinics. EDUCATION AND TRAINING } 
uberculosis. “operates 19 tuberculosis hos- E i , 
pitals, icaddtticn’ tc oi : lo ducation and training for World War IT 


28. Law 346, the Servicemen’ i 
Madteie Ces a natper este ae oho g vs 1944 more commonly known ae the oT 'B . i 
k i or surgical operating suites and | Ri hts) h: i boc 
the necessary trained personnel. The Surgical Ser- x a py Mittens a a ‘a 
aniiee ae Me An eae Beery outhopedic surgery, Training for the 
I i aimology, otolaryngology, aud ology, | vice-incurr r 
Plastic surgery, thoracic surgery, neurosurgery, training toe estore employ seit es: 
ais. _ 8ynecology. radiology and anesthesiology. educational 
General Medicine. Seventy-one General Medicine | establishment, 
; | see Sh el pools ae a esranon. General | must underg 
4 € also is practic n tuberculosis and 
neuropsychiatric hospitals, scene at 


Clinical Laboratories. ‘The Sservicés of clinical throughout th 


$11 (ith 
Prosthetic Service. The objective of this Service | disabilt 
to furnish the best available devices to all sum wil be paid to ee 


for those with disabilities rated at 30° 
More are $115 (without dependents) and 
h one dependent). In both cases, addi- 
| Will be paid if the veteran has more 
‘dependent. 
Wed veteran in on-the-job training may 
Wages while training, but if the wages 
istence exceed the journeyman rate for, 
ed worker in that occupation, VA will re- 
subsistence allowance proportionately. 
A payments remain the same, however, 
ning for the Able Bodied. Veteraris in train- 
der Public Law 346 can choose their place of 
br their job training establishment, if the 
ion or establishment has been approved by 
ppropriate State approving agency. The 
t of education or training to which these 
S are entitled depends on their length of 
military service and ranges up to 48 months. 
veteran enrolls in an educational institution, 
pay his tuition, fees, and book and supply 
bp to a $500-a-year maximum. If he takes a 
me course, he will receive a $65 a month 
mence allowance without dependents, or $90 a 
With dependents. If he takes on-the-job 
he retains whatever wages are paid him, 
his Salary, plus subsistence, surpass the 
@ beginning trained journeyman, VA will 
Subsistence allowance accordingly. Also, 
M's subsistence allowance will be reduced 
eombined monthly income—subsistence and 
totals more than $175 if he has no depen- 
$200 if he has dependents. 
ept. 1, 1947, 93,086 disabled veterans were in 
ional institutions under Public Law 16, and 
were taking job training. At the same time, 
3 able bodied veterans were in educational 
tions under the G. I. Bill and 572,172 were 
ob training. 
education and training, both under Public 
16 and 346, ends July 24, 1956. G. I. Bill 
ion and training for the majority of veterans 
egin within four years of July 25, 1947. 
ception has been made for those who 
d eoreen Oct. 6, 1945 and Oct. 5, 1946) 
ic Law 190, the Voluntary Recruitment 
period during which they can earn 
ment to all G.-I. Bill benefits—education, 
loans and readjustment allowance—will 
pire until the end of their enlistment. 


Law 346 establishes provisions for the 
of loans or the insurance of credit, 
"@ private lending institutions, for World 
yeterans who desire to buy or build homes, 
se farms or farm equipment, or go into busi- 


uunt of the guarantee may not exceed 50 per- 
‘the loan, or a maximum of $4,000 on real 
and $2,000 on non-real estate loans. If a 
M receives loans of both types, the maximum 
tee is prorated on these amounts. _ 
n realty loans must be paid off within 40 
other real estate loans within 25 years; and 
al-estate loans within 10 years. 
Sept. 1, 1947, more than 986,000 G. I. loans 
fing to over $5,400,000,000 had been ap- 
+ VA guaranteed and insured $2,500,000,000 
amount. Over 89 percent of the veterans—or 
876,000—borrowed $5;000,000,000 to purchase 
4/000 borrowed $131,000,000 for farms; and 
ained $241,000,000 to enter businesses 
from advertising to watchmaking. . 
adline for applying for G. I. loans is July 
‘in all cases except-for enlistees under the 
‘y Recruitment Act. 


Deceased 
veteran 
cases 


Living 


veteran Total | Total Disb. 


cases |for Pension 


Dollars 
106,093,850 
138,462,130 


Tae 
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READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 

‘The readjustment allowance program, estab- 
lished by Public Law 346 provides financial assis- 
tance: for eligible veterans during periods of 
unemployment or when self-employed and earning 
less than $100 a month. 

A totally unemployed veteran may receive $20 a 
week; a partially employed veteran may receive up 
to $20 a week, less earnings above $3, A self- 
employed veteran receives $100 & month, minus any 
net earnings during the month. Maximum unem- 
ployment allowance entitlement is for 52 weeks; 
for self-employment, 10 2/5 months: 

During t e week ending Aug. 30, 1947, 715,452 
veterans claimed readjustment allowances for 
unemployment. During this week, State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation offices—charged with admin- 
istering the program—paid out nearly $13,700,000. 

Allowances may be claimed through July 24, 
1949, or two years after the date of discharge— 
whichever is later—but not later than July 24, 


O92, except for enlistees under the Voluntary 
ecruitment Act. ‘ 


PENSIONS AND COMPENSATION 


VA pays monthly pensions and compensation to 
more than 3,200,000 disabled veterans and depen- 
dents of deceased veterans. Payments range from 
$13.80 to $360 a month for disabilities. 


Cases on the Rolls. (Sept. 1, 1947): living and 
deceased veterans combined. 


Mexican -War ot); 14. 26s.9ee eee 47 
Indian ‘Wars:)iy.. 2. . 2. shee 3,087 
Civil Way *s222 Peon a 18,351 
Spanish-American War ..:....... 188,860 
World“War'T ... i... boas eee 673,940 
Regular Establishment .......... 56,333 
World War Tt. ....ac.aee ree 1,951,428 


OTHER VA FUNCTIONS | 


Guardianship. VA's guardianship load rose from 
127,106 wards (Sept. 1, 1946) tb 171,225 wards one 
year later. Of this latter figure, 92,401 - were’ 
entitled to benefits because of service by veterans 
of World War I and earlier wars, and 78,824 were | 
entitled to benefits because of service by World War 
II veterans. 


Construction, Since VA will have thousands of 
potential applications for hospital service, it has 
embarked upon the nation’s greatest hospital con- 
struction program, expected to cost more than a 
billion dollars and to provide 91 new hospitals and 
a number of additions to existing hospitals. The 
new buildings will be located near medical centers 
whenever possible. 

Contact and Services. Contact representatives 
are located in populated areas throughout the 
United States and insular and overseas possessions. 
to assist and advise veterans, their dependents and 
beneficiaries of their rights and benefits. A total 
of 23,500,000 personal contacts were made by VA 

ntact representatives during the fiscal year end- 
fog June 30, 1947. 

Finance. VA’s assistant administrator for finance 
supervises all VA activities covering the account- 
ing and the making of every_type of payment. — 
In the fiscal year (beginning July 1, 1947) these 
payments are expected to total about $7,000,000 
000. An average of about 300,000 checks are issued 


each business day. 
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VA is charged with administering several lesser 7 


ll geared to help ex-servicemen and 
Siincn? chats fhorough readjustment to civilian — 


life. 


TC AS ae ee Pe 
United States Pension Statistics 
Source: Veterans Administration 


Living [Deceased 


veteran | veteran Total Total Disb 
aa) cauea cases cases for Pension 
. Dollars 
317.798 410,765,338 
306,003 | 418,820,642 — 
298,223 418,432,808 
289,205 488,388,942 
283,695 545,776,761 
272,749 ,559,342 
257,630 321,376,786 
252,982 374,407, 16' 
251,470 398,992,478 
243,427 396,030,052 
236,105 402)758,696 
239,674 416,703,868 
. , 
atts 433,113,953 
236,035 431,283,710 
238,508 442/360,320 
253,451: 494,504. 2e 
“7 ' 11,144,088 | 369,498 732,539 )02 
a2 3 | 501,628 1,215,688, 
iz ered 566,468 1,731,972,783 
1 pes £5 URS 


United N. ations—Organizations, “Membership, Commit 


| UNITED NATIONS: 


Structure of the United Nations say 


‘The foundations of the United Nations were laid Date of a 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in Washington Nation admis- Chief Deleg< 
(Aug. 21 to Oct. 7, 1944) by representatives of the || ; SG =| 
United States, United Kingdom, Union of Soviet aM 


Socialist Republics and China. ‘The proposals for CSS Rs .M. 
establishment of an organization of nations for United Kingdom! CM 


Andrei A. Gromy¥y 
Sir Alexander Oaa 


_ the maintenance of world peace draited at the con- United States...| C.M. |Warren R. Aus in 
ference led to the calling of the United Nations | Uruguay... || C.M. |Prof. Enrique Ros 
Conference on International Organization at San. Fabregat 4 
Francisco where (April 25 to June 26, 1945) the Venezuela. ...-. C.M. |Dr. Carlos Eduat 


Charter of the United Nations was drawn, It 


Stolk 
BP pened (June 26) by 50 nations. Poland, one|yemen....___ 9-30-47|Prince Seif-el-Islas 
of the original 51 United Nations, signed later Abduliah* ; 
(Oct. 15, 1945). ‘Three additional nations were Yugoslavia... .. C.M. |Dr. Josa Vilfan | | 
~ admitted to membership in 1946 and three in = 
1947, bringing the total membership to 57. *Chairmen of delegations to second ¥ 


The Charter pledges the Signatories to maintain | session of General Assembly. 
international peace and security, and to cooperate 


in\establishing political, economic te on OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES | 
ditions favorable to the attainment o ese ob- 5 : a 
_jectives, rs Specifically precludes UN from inter- | FPresident—Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazil, 


2 ; Vice Presidents—Quo Tai-chi, China; Ale# 
vening-in the internal affairs of any nation. 2 i y 
The Charter became effective (Oct. 24, 1945) bate pln ee robin ates eee | 
“when the requisite number of 29 fatifications was Tap eR re ast =e Ly. a Guillereee 
_ teached by the U.S.S.R. depositing its intrument of | R-. Austin, Uni ed ae fed oe = ermon 
Tatification. Secretary of State James F. Byrnes ees and Dr. pus ae Monee a ak 
then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that ommittee ¢. PER ee cien olitical ~an a Ride 
the Charter had come into force. Joseph Bech, Luxerhbourg; Economic and 1 
The seat of the United Nations is the United | Hernan Santa Cruz, Chile; Social, Human 
States with temporary headquarters in New York | and Cultural, Dr. Oscar Lange, Poland; Tn 
City and Lake Success, N. Y. ship, Sir Carl Berendsen, New Zealand; Ad 
: i iene and ot apace gues, ones au 
egal, Faris el- ouri, Syria; oc Coms 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY on Headquarters, Warren R. Austin, United &4 
ro __ MEMBERSHIP Ad Hoc Committee on Palestinian Questiom 
ot (C.M. indicates Charter Member) H. V. Evatt, Australia. : 4 


} 


Dateot The General Assembly is composed of all oi 
Nation admis- Chief Delegate members. Hach member nation may send fi 
: ! sion gates and five alternates to each of the m F 
= © but is entitled to only one vote. . : 
“Afghanistan... ..|11-19-46|/Abdol Hosayn Aziz* Any matter within the scope of the Charter 
ina -| ‘C.M.» |Dr. Jose Arce be brought before the General Assembly for cg 
C.M. |N. J. O. Makin and action except issues and disputes alrea 
C.M. |F. van Langenhove the agenda of the Security Council. A 5 
C.M. |Dr. Humberto Palza Majority of the members present and voti 
C.M. |Oswaldo Aranha required on ordinary issues, but on major iss 
A two-thirds majority is needed. 
C.M. |Kuzma V. Kiseley A general, or steering, committee coordinate 
C.M. {Gen A. -G. L, Me- proceedings of the Assembly and its members. 5 
Naughton committee is composed of 14 members—the 3 
C.M. |Hernan Santa Cruz dent of the Assembly, the seven vice presidents 
C.M. |Quo Tai-chi the six committee chairmen. 
C.M. |Dr. Alfonso Lopez The Assembl 
C.M. |Ricardo Fournier* (J 
€.M. /Dr. Guillermo Belt 
C.M. r. Jan Papanek 
{, Denmark....... CM, | William Borberg journed (Dec. 16), 
oP Peaunican ee Max Henriquez- vened at Flushing 
epublic...... My Jrena consider the Palest; 
Beuador.... 2)! . -M. |Dr. Jose A. Correa aes ae 


commission was ap: et an on 
Bane he sae -M. {Mahmoud Bey Fawzi Spot inquiry. The second regular session of 

Peaens C.M. |Dr. Hector David General Assembly opened at Flushing™ 
Castro* Sept. 16, 1947, 


es MM. SECURITY COUNCIL 
BEE rites it OM. /Alexis Kyrou The Security Council is compdsed of 1 mem 
te ests -M. |Jorge Garcia Granados* of whom five—the United States, United K ( 
AR See .M. |Joseph D. Charles* France, U.S.S.R. and China—are permanent 
LS? ae ter C.M. |Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr.* | the other six are elected for two-year terms (ex 
in 1946 when at the first meeting three no n~| 
manent members were elected for onl yom 


on-permanent 
iate re-election: ; 
Permanent Members 


United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Hurgronje Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. % 


exioga) 40S, 
~ Netherlands. . |: 


Sacasa* Until 1949—Be: 
Finn. Moe Until 1950—Ar, 
Sir Mohammed Zafrullah |_| The Presidenc 
Kahn* in rotation for one mont 
Roberto de la Guardia English alphabetical order. 
Dr, Guillermo Enciso* The Security Council i 
i c Carlos Holguin de Sponsibility of maintainin 
Lavalle _ | enforce its mandates, it 
Philippines... . |. *.M, Bile. ook Carlos P, e abd Ae 
se omulo member nations. [I 
- Poland..... 10-15-45| Dr. Oscar Lange to Feb, 15, 1946) i 
Saudi Arabia... : ia Amir Faisal al | in New York City ¢ 
b Sau 


U.S.S.R. exerci t rticle 
Waithayakon olathe cise under Article 


Sweden... ... ... 11-19-46] Gustaf Hernoon Eriksson decisions 
oe Rae A ar yas -Khouri : ie : : x 

U na. [powtm Sarper evelopments at t! and edir 
Ukraine C.M, 3 Ly al ese other meeti, 


_ Union of South’ © Harry Thompson ology, beginning on 7 
| Africa Andrews a ibe ries. 


Dmitri Z, Manuilsky* UN organizations are reported in the 
C.M> ae 


22 times. This article calls for unanimity 
e five permanent members. 

+ Council are the Military Staff Com- 
@ the Commission on Atomic Energy 
to advise it on the control of armaments 
ie energy. 


Military Staff Committee 


SArmy,*Gen. Ho Ying-chin; Navy, Capt. 
ing-tsung; Air, Lt. Gen. Mow Pong-tsu. 
te—Army, Lt. Gen. Pierre Billotte; Navy, 
. Marchal; Air, Brig. Gen. P. Fay. 
»R.—Army. Li. Gen. A. P. Vasiliev; Navy, 
dm.°V. L. Bogdenko; Air, Lt. Gen. A. R. 


OV. 

fd = Kingdom—Army, Gen. Sir Edwin L. 
Mm Navy, Adm. Sir Henry Moore; Air, Air 
Marshal Sir Guy Garrod. 

States—Army, Lt. Gen. M. B. Ridgway; 
Adm, H. K. Hewitt; Air, Gen. J. T. Mc- 


Commission on Atomic Energy 


@aiia, permanent representative, Dr. Herbert 
tb; acting representative, Paul Hasluck; 
mn, Fernand van Langenhove; Brazil Capt. 
Alberto; Canada, Gen. A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ina, Dr. Quo Tai-chi; Egypt, Col. Moham- 
ey Khaifa; Colombia, Dr. Alfonso Lopez; 


(Netherlands, Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens; 
Dr. Oscar Lange; Syria, Faris el-Khouri; 
» Andrei A. Gromyko; United Kingdom, 
ander Cadogan; United States, Warren R. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


wnnt—Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, India. 
esidents—Dr. Jan Papanek, Czechaslo- 
Sen. Alberto Arca Parro, Peru. 
Pouncil is charged with carrying out, under 
al Assembly, the functions of the United 
in seeking to promote economic, social, 
1, educational, health and related conditions, 
under it the following commissions and 
lission on Human Rights 
nission on Status of Women 
and Employment Commission 
i Commission 
sport and Communications Commission 
pission on Narcotic Drugs 
beical Commission ‘ 
mittee on Negotiations with Specialized 
mittee on Arrangements for Consultation 
-Governmental Agencies 
tion Commission (originally to be called 
hic Commission"’) 

nmission , 
lowing 18 nations are members of the 


—Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Poland, 
}. R., United Kingdom. 

Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, 
States, Venezuela, White Russia. 
9—Canada, Chile, China, France, Neth- 


he ebotiontic and Social Council are the 

agencies: 

ational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 

hose mission it is to promote international 
cooperation through the free exchange 

ation and ideas on education, art and 


Agriculture 
the task 


Organization which is en- 
of raising nutrition levels 


nh pr ures. 

moar Bank for Reconstruction and De- 

whose resources will be used to help in 

ding of war-ravaged members nations and 

development of backward or impoverished 
* 


d Health Organization which will coordin- 
against. disease and also seek to raise 
standards of member nations. _ 

ional Refuge Organization which is de- 
help relocate refugees and displaced 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

the Charter, a Trusteeship Council was 
the General Assembly (Dec. 14, 1946) 
d the interests and welfare of non- 
ng peoples in territories held either 
ue of Nations mandates or detached 
countries after World War I or whose 
"yoluntarily wish to place themselves 


Co 
‘cis B. Sayre, United States. 
ee ee Ae: Berendsen, New 


‘ yA 
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Alexandre Parodi; Mexico, Dr. Luis Padilla | 
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Members 
*Australia ***Mexico 
{Belgium *New Zealand 
p7China ; **=Philippines 
: Costa Rica **0). Suekts ’ 
3France *United Kingdom 
Iraq *United States Wen 
*Administering trust territories; **Permanent 


“Rs gel a a ewan Council roe administering 
tories; ** ected by the Ass 
serve until Dec. 31, 1949, : es a 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice, successor ft 
the League of Nations’ Permanent Court of inter- 
national Justice, will seek to settle disputes 
involving international treaties, questions of inter- 
national law and violations of international obli- 
gations. Non-member nations may become a party 
to the statute with the consent of the General 
Assembly and Security Council. : 

_ rhe court is composed of 15 members electe 
jointly by the Security Council and General As- 
sembly. At the first election (Feb. 6, 1946), five 
Judges were chosen for a three-year-term, five for 
& six-year-term and five for a nine-year-term to 
permit the staggering of terms. The normal term 
is nine years. 

The members of the Court are: 

Nine-year-term—Jose Gustavo Guerrero, El Sal- 


| vador, President; Jules Basdevant, France, Vice> 


President; Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, Chile; Dr. Jose 


| Philadelpho de Barroz Azevedo, Brazil; Sir Arnold 


Duncan MeNair, United Kingdom. > 

Six-year-term—Isidro Fabela Alfaro, Mexico; 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States; Dr. 
Helge Klaestad, Norway; Prof. Sergey B. Krylov, 
U.S.S.R.; Charles de Visscher, Belgium. 

Three-year-term—Dr. Abdel Hamid Badawi Pa- 
sha, Egypt: Dr. Hsu Mo, China; John Erskine 
Read, Canada; Dr. Bogdan Winiarski, Poland; Dr. 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia. 

The Court held its first session (April 18, 1946) 


|} in The Hague which is its permanent seat. - 


SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat is composed of the Secretary- 
General and a large international staff of per- _ 
manent officials. The Secretary-General acts) in 
that capacity for the United Nations at large, in- 
cluding the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council. It is-within his right to bring 
any matter to the attention of any of these bodies. 
He is elected for a term of five years and may be 
reelected for a second term. 

During its session in London the General As- 
sembly (Feb. 1) elected Trygve Lie of Norway as 
its first Secretary-General. The following are his 
assistant secretary-generals in charge of various 
departments: ; 

Department of Security Council Affairs—A. A. 
Sobolev, U.S.S.R. 3 ‘ * ‘ 

Department of Economic Affairs—Dayid Owen, — 
United Kingdom. , ‘ 

Department of Social Affairs—Henri Laugier, 
France. f 

Department of Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories—Dr. Victor Hoo, 
China. i ’ 

Department of Public Information—Benjamin 
Cohen, Chile. 

Legal Department—Dr. Ivan Kerno, Czechoslova~ 
kia. ; 


Department of Administrative and Financial 
Services—Byron Price, United States. 

Department of ae eteshe ph and General Services 
—Adrian Pelt, Netherlands. 

The Secretariat's staff (1947) was 2,966 in New 
York City and at Lake Success, and in offices in 
London and Geneva. 

UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


retary-General Lie estimated (Aug. 8, 1947) 
eee DN Budget for 1948 would total $39,403, - 
792 (1947 budget was $27,740,000). The Adminip~ 
trative and Budgetary Committee recommended 
that the budget should be cut to $35,295,694 and 
the Secretary-General reported to the committee 
(Sept. 24) that the budget had been revised down- 
ward to $34,500,000, subject to the General Assem- 
’s approval. N i 
One PEontributions Committee estimated that 
the United States would pay about $14,000.000, oO 
39.89 percent toward the total, Creat Britain, 
11.48 percent and Russia, 6.34 percent. with the ave 
54 other member nations contributing the balance. — 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


A United Nations flag 
1947) by the General 


i lie dal aol a I 
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Charter of the United Nations a 

, the’ peoples of the United Nations ticipated in the United Nations Conf 
Mememiccr save succeedivig generations from pena Organization at San F: 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime] have pr viously signed the declarat: 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and United Nations of Jan. 1, ,1942, sign the 
To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, erie and ratify it in accordance wit 


in the dignity and worth of the human person, AGE at 
omen and of Article 4—1. Membership in the United | 
Bee a ‘ is open to all other peace-loving states: 


nations large and small, and _ otk 4 ee 

To establish conditions under which justice and | accept the obligations contained in the! 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties charter and which, in the judgment of the 
and other sources of international law can be me are able and willing to carry ow 
obligations. 


maintained, and the 
To promote social progress and better standards 2. The admission of any such state to mm 
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of life in larger freedom, and for these ends 


To practice tolerance and live together in peace 


with one another as good neighbors, and 


To unite our strength to maintain international 


peace and security, and 


To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 


the 
Promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 


not be used, saye in the common interest, and 
To employ international machinery for 


‘to accomplish these aims. 


Accordingly, our respective governments, through 


representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 
- PURPOSES 
Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 
: 


are: 

i. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that epd: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
jaw, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 


' other appropriate measures to strengthen universai 


not endangered. 


peace; , 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ig international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human Tights -and 
for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion: and 
__.4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of ppenons in the attainment of these common 
ends. 


PRINCIPLES 

Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act in accordance with the following principles: 

1, The orgahization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to easure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership, 
shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
by_them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace, and security, and justice, are 


4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
Manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 


- United Nations. 


Nations shall 


5. All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
State against which the United Nations is taking 
breyentive or enforcement. action, 

- The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these 


not prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER II 
: MEMBERSHIP 


Article 3—The original members of the United 
be the states which, having par- 


ship in the United Nations will be effectem 
decision of the General Assembly upon the@p 
mendation of the Security Council. mn | 
Article 5—A member of the United | 
against which preventive or enforcement act 
been taken by the Security Council may 
pended from the exercise of the rights anw 
leges of membership by the General Assem bit 
the recommendation of the Security Couned} 
exercise of these rights and privileges 
restored by the Security Council. 4 
Article 6—A member of the United Nations 
has persistently violated the principles cox 
in the present charter may be expelled f; 
organization by the General Assembly uri 
recommendation of the Security Council, 


CHAPTER Ill 
ORGANS 


Article 7—1, There are established as the 
cipal organs of the United Nations: A C 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Econom 
Social Council, an International Court of u 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
necessary may be established in accordance 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall p 
restrictions on the eligibility of men an 
to participate in any capacity and under coni 
of equality in the principal and subsidiary o 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITA 


Article J—The General Assembly shall co 
all the members of. the United Nations. 

Each member shall not have more that 
Tepresentatives in the General Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


the » 


On any such questions ‘ i 
_ Article 11—1. The General Assembly ma: 
Sider the general principles of cooperation 
maintenance of international peace and 
including the principles governing disa 
and the regulations of armaments, and m: 
recommendations with regard to’such pri 
to the members or to the Security Council 
2. The General Assembly may discuss any ¥ 
tions relating to the maintenance of interne 
peace and security brought before it by any mé& 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Go 
or by a State, which is not a member o 
United Nations, in accordance with the provi} 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as pram 
in Article 12, may make recommendation 
regard to any such questions to the State or S| 
concerned or to the Security Council, or be 
question on which action is necessary 
referred to the Security Council by the 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 
3. The General Assembly may call the al 
of the Security Council ¢o situations wh 
likely to endanger international peace and s 
4. The powers of the Genera ' Assembly 


in this article shall not limi g : 
of Article 10. a eae che 
Article 12— 


2. The Secretary 
the Security Council 


if the General Asse: 
ately the Security O 
matters. 


ea 


43—1. The G 
eiaies eneral Assembly shall 


nd make recommendati 
RORBKGT: endations for 


moting international cooperation in the 
field and encouraging the progressive 
nent of international law and its codifica- 


sromoting international cooperation in the 
mic, social, cultural, educational and health 
‘and assisting in the realization of human 
B and basic freedoms “or all without distinc- 
2S to race, sex, language or religion. 
the further responsibilities, functions and 
s Sent oe, perce eh respect to 
ers jioned in Paragra ) above are si 
in Chapter IX and X. wage " 
Hele 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
me General Assembly may recommend measures 
he peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
of origin, which it deems likely te impair 
heral welfare or friendly relations among 
ms, including Situations resulting from a 
lon of the provisions of the present Charter 
ine forth the purposes and principles of the 
Pd Nations. 
bicle 1s—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
fonsider annual and special reports from the 
i Council; these reports shall include an 
nt of the measures that the Security Council 
opted or applied to maintain international 
and security. 
he General Assembly shall receive and con- 
Teports from the-other bodies of the organiza- 


icle 16—““The General Assembly shall perform 
functions with respect to the international 
Ship system_as are assigned to it under 
XII and XIII, including the approval of 
trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
H as strategic.’’ 

Hicle 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
nd approve the budget of the organization. 
he General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
p any financial and budgetary arrangements 
jalized agencies referred to in Article 57 
examine the administrative budgets of 
specialized agencies with a view to making 
Mmendations to the agencies concerned. 

he expenses of the organization shall be 
‘by the members as apportioned by the 


2 Assembly. 
VOTING 


tle 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
shall have one vote in the General Assembly, 
Decisions of the General Assembly on impora 
estions shall be made by a two-thirds 
Wity of those present and voting. These 
tions shall include: recommendations with re- 
| to the maintenance of international peace 
purity, the election of the non-permanent 
of the Security Council, the election of 
bers of the Economic and Social Council, 
tion of the members of the United Nations 
h are to designate the members on the 
feeship Council in accordance with the provi- 
of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- 
wthe suspension of the right and privileges of 
, questions relating to the operations of 
isteeship system, and budgetary questions. 
Decisions on other questions—including the 
rmination of additional categories of questions 
decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
¢ by a majority of those present and voting. 
le 19—A member which is in arrears in the 
nts of its financial contributions to the or- 
zation shall have no yote if the amount of its 
Ws equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
ations due from it for the preceding two full 
' The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
it such a member to vote if it is satisfied that 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
1 of the member. 


PROCEDURE 


le 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 
‘Annual sessions and in such special sessions 
asion may require. Special sessions shall be 
oked by the Secretary General at the request 
> Security Council or of a majority of the 
rs of the United Nations. 
le 21—The General Assembly shall adopt 
It shall elect its presi- 


CHAPTER V 


| SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 


23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
“members of the United Nations. The 
d States of America, the United Kingdom of 
fi ain and Northern Ireland, the Union 

the Republic of 
t members 
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of the Security Council. The General Assembl 
shall elect six other members of the United Naw 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 
Council shall be elected for a* term of two years. 
In the first election of the non-permanent mem- 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a term 
of one year. A retiring member shall not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one representative. 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 


Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 


2. In discharging these duties the Security Coun- - 


cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the dis- 
charge of these duties are laid down in Chapters 
VI, VII, VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual 
and, when necessary, special reports to the Gen-' 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 


Security Council in accordance with the provisions 


| of the present charter. 


Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur= 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 


} agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the ~ 


ity Council shall be responsible for formulating, - 


with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 


armaments. 
VOTING 


Article 27—1. Each member of the Security — 


Council shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 


of seven members. - 5 
3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 


matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 


seyen members including the concurring yotes of 


the permanent members; provided that, in deci- — 


sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 


of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


from yoting. 
: PROCEDURE 


Article 28—1. The Security Council shall. be so 


organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Bach member of the Security Council shall for this 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 
the organization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold berg 


meetings at which each of its members may, if 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 3 

3. The Security Council may 


as in its judgment may’best facilitate its work. 


Article 29—The Security Council may establish 


such subsidiary organs Bes aA deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 
Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 


hold meetings at — 
such places other than ,the seat of the organization — 


own rules of procedure, including the method of ~ 


selecting its president. 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate without a vote in.the discussion of 
any question brought before the Security Council 


whenever the latter considers that the interests of — 


that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the 
which is not a member of the Security Council 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, ‘shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 


Nations. 
CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first gf all, seek a solution by negotiation, 


inquiry, me 


United Nations wy 


7 


shoe 


doe 


iation, conciliation, arbitration. judi- ‘ 


“ 
4. 


a State which is not a member of thi United — 
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clai settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 

tangements, or other peaceful means of, their 

own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall. when it deems 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle their 
dispute by such means. : 

Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, 
in order to determine whether its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. : 2 
_ Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
May bring any dispute or any situation of the 
nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of the Security Council, or of the General As- 
Sembly. : 

2. A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or ofthe General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
bacific settlement provided in the present charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
| Tespect of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 

Articles 11 and 12. 

“Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to~in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. - 2 

2. The Security Council should take into con- 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
Seep ute which have already been adopted by the 
parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. ; 

Article 3i—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred=io in ‘Article 33 fail to settle 
- it by the means indicated in that article, they. shall 
_ tefer_it to the Security Council. 

_,, 2: If the Security Council deems that the con- 
 tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
Tent as it may consider appropriate. 

__ Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 

' request, make recommendations to the parties with 

@ view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER -VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 


Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
/ of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 

recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
_ peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, can upon the 
parties concerned td comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 


* account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures, 


Article 41—The Security 
what measures not involvin 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 


on, and the severance of 
Article (At choula the 


members of the United Nations. 


agreements; armed forces 
Including rights of passage, 


members 
through their action in th 
tional agencies 


u 


ronted with special 


security, 


purpose of maintaining international peace = 
security. : > 
2, Such agreement or agreements shall 
the numbers and types of forces, their de 
readiness and general location, and the nat 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. 
3. The agreement or agreements shall be ne# 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative off 
Security Council. They shall be concluded bet 
the Security Council and member states or bett 
the Security Council and groups of member § 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signe 
states in accordance with their constitut ! 
processes. : ; 
Article 44—When the Security Council hass 
cided to use-force it shall, before calling up@ 
member not represented on it to provide ar 
forces in fulfillment -of the obligations ass 
under Article 43, invite that member, if the m= 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of) 
Security Council concerning the employmenfi 
contingents of that member’s armed forces, |. 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nat, 
to take urgent military measures, members Si 
hold immediately available national air force q 
tingents for combined international enforcem# 
action. The strength and degree of readiness 
these contingents and plans for their combi} 
action shall be determined, within the limits 
down in the special agreement or agreements 3 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Cou 
eas assistance of the Military Staff Com: 
ee. : 
Article 46—Plans for the application of arn 
force shall be made 
the assistance of the 
Article 47—1. Ther 
tary Staff 


ge of the committes 
© participation of tH 


mittee shall be. 
ty Council, for 
med forces piace 
y Council. 


2. Sich decisions 
of th 


Article 49—The members of the 


shall join in affording mutual i 
ing out the measy aie! Lee ihe 
Council. 


Article 50—If preventive or enforceme mi 
res against any state are taken by the Been 
ouncil, any other state, whether a miember of 
nited Nations or not, which finds itself 
economic problems ari: 


Securit 
the au 


CHAPTER VIII 


REGIONAL. ARRANGEMENTS 
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at such arrangements or agencies and their 
are consistent with the purposes and 
Mes of the organization. 
members of the United Nations entering 
h arrangements or constituting such agen- 
il make every effort to achieve peaceful 
went of local disputes through such regional 
gements or by such regional agencies before 
fing them to the Security Council. , 
Whe Security Council should encourage the 
Opment of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
through such regional arrangements or by 
Tegional agencies either on the initiative 
@ states concerned or by reference from the 
ty Council. 
his article in no way impairs the applica- 
mot Articles 34 and 35. 
cle 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
sppriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 
inforcement action under its authority. But 
forcement action shall be taken under regional 
gement or by regional agencies without the 
Mprization of the Security Council, with the 
ition of measures against any enemy state, as 
ibed below, provided for pursuant to Article 
or in regional arrangements directed against 
of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
until such time as the organization may, on 
of the governments concerned, be charged 
he responsibility for preventing further ag- 
ion by such a state. 
he term ‘‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
this article applies to any state which during 
second World War has been an enemy of any 
ry of the present charter. 
Micle 54—The Security Council shall at all 
5 be kept fully informed of activities under- 
n; Or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
nents or by regional agencies for the main- 
ce of internatidnal peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


TERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 


fele.55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
for peaceful and friendly relations among 
ms based on respect for the principle of equal 
iS and self-determination of people, the United 
buns shall promote: 

Higher standards of living, full employment, 
eOnditions of economic and social progress 
development; 

) Solutions of international economic, social, 
th, and related problems and international cul- 
and educational cooperation and 
“Universal respect for, and observance of, 
m rights and fundamental freedoms for. all 
t distinction as to race, sex, language, or 


le 56—AlIl members pledge themselves to 
loint and separate action in cooperation 
organization for the achievement of the 
s set forth in Article 55. P 
le 57—1. The various specialized agencies 
shed by inter-governmental agreement, and 
mg wide. international responsibilities as de- 
i oS their basic instruments in economic, social, 
al, educational, health and related fields, 
be brought into relationship with the United 
ions in accordance with the provisions of Article 


‘Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
Ship with the organization are hereinafter 
} to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.” 
Je 58—The organization shall make recom- 
dations for the coordination of the policies 
activities of the specialized agencies. 


_ , €HAPTER X 


- ECONOMC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
* ys COMPOSITION ; 


61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
Tl consist of eighteen members of the United 
s elected by the General Assembly. 
bject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
Ss of the Economic and Social Councib 


be elected each year for a term of three | 


retiring member shail be eligible for im- 


Ted 

lection, eighteen members of 
Social Gouncil shall be chosen. 
ffice of. six members so chosen shall 
the end of one year, and of six other 


members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


i FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
Tay make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

_3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 

Article 63—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may enter into an agreement, approved by the 
General Assembly, with any of the agencies re- 
ferred to in Article 57, defining the terms on 
which,the agency concerned shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. ‘ s 

_2. It may coordinate the activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies through consultation with and 
recommendations to such agencies and through ~ 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
the members of the United Nations. } 
_ Article 64—1. The Economic and Social Council 
is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may Make arrangements with the members of the 
United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and falling within its 
competence which are made by the General As- — 
sembly. : a 

2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 

Article 65—The Economie and Social Council 
may furnish information to the Security Council 
and = it assist the Security Council upon its 
request. : 

Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Counci 
shall perform such functions as falls within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. If may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- . 
auest of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 

VOTING x 


Article 67—_1. Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. _ . 
2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be taken by a majority of the members 


present and yoting. Rien 


PROCEDURE 


Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 


shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may he required 
for the performance of its functions. 3 
Article 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to,— 


participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 


any matter of particular concern to that member. 
Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 


specialized agencies to participate, without yote, im u 


its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. : 

earticle 71—The Economic and Social Council 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation - 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned ‘with matters within its competence. — 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. t 

Article 721. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 
the method of selecting its presicent. : s 

“2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet — 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shail include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER Xt! 


CLARATION BEGAEDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


73—Members of the United Nations which 
pao se assume responsibilities for the adminis- 


including 


ra” 
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S whose peoples have not yet 
government recog- 
ests of the inhabi- 
amount, and accept 
t the obligation to promote to the 
Within the system of international peace 
rity established by the present charter, the 
bitants of these territories, 


tration of territorie 
attained a full mea 
nize the principle that the inter 
tants of these territories are par: 
as @ Sacred trus 


sure of seif- 


ng of the inha 
and, to this end: 

To insure, with due respect for the culture 
peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
advancement, their just 
tection against abuses; 
government, to take due 
aspirations of the peoples, 
he progressive development 
ree political institutions, according to the 
circumstances of each territory and its 
varying stages of advancement; 
nternational peace and security; 
romote constructive measures of develop- 
encourage research, and to cooperate 
another and with appropriate interna- 
ies with a view to the practical achieve- 
i conomic, and scientific 
S paragraph; and 
gularly to the secretary gen- 
subject to~such 
tional considera- 
other information 
economic, social, 
he territories for 
onsible other than 
which Chapters XII and XIII 


bers of the United Nations agree 
pect to the territories, to 
pplies, no less than in respect 
Nn areas, must be based on the 
f good-neighborliness, due ac- 
of the interests and well-being 
yorld, in social, economic and 


and educational 
treatment, and their pro 
To develop self- 
the political 
and to assist them in t) 


c) To. further i 


t-of the social, e 
poses set forth in thi 
-..(€) To transmit re: 
eral for informatio: 
limitati6n as securit 
' tions may require, statistical and 
_of a technical nature relating to 
d educational conditions in. t 
Y are respectively respi 


m purposes, 
y and constitu 


those terr 


Article 74—Mem 
that their policy 
which this chapter a: 

» of their metropolita 
~ general principle o 
' count being taken 
of the rest of the 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
| INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


United Nations shall establish 
ational trusteeship 
and supervision of 
placed thereunder by 
These terri- 
st_ territories. 
the trustee- 
Tposes of the 
of the present 


Article 75—The 

- under its authorit; 
system for the administration 
Such territories as may be 
subsequent individual agree 
tories are hereafter re 


Yy an intern 


- ship system i 
| United Nation 
Charter, shall b 
® ‘To further 


s laid down in Article 1 


e: 
international p 
To promote the political 
ucational advancement 
ust territories, and their 
lopment toward self- 

as may be appropriat 
_ stances of each terr 
_ freely expressed wish 
amd as may be pro 
rusteeship agreement 
if 4c) To encoura 

_ for fundamental 

_ tion as to race, sex, lan 
encourage recognition 
ples of the world: and 
‘© insure equal treatm 
mic and commercial matters 
d Nations and their n 
I or the latter i 
justice, without prejudice 
Bicokives, and s 


eace_and. security: 
economic, social 
the inhabitants 
progressive de- 
government or independence 
e to the particular circum- 
Y and its peoples and the 
es of the peoples concerned, 
ed by the terms of each 


ge respect for human rights and 
S for all without distine- 
guage or-religion, and to’ 
terdependence of 


ent in social, econo- 
all members’ of 
ationals, and also 
n the administra- 
to the attainment 
ubject to the pro- 


pb system shall apply 
lowing categories as 
means of trusteeship 


w held under m 
y be detached from’ ene- 
the second World War; 


y placed under the 
ponsible for their administra- 


_ €qual treatment f 


visions of Article 
_ Article 77—1. The trusteeshi 
‘to such’ territories in the fol 
" may be placed thereunder by 
agreements: 
y Territories no 
fj , Territories whi 
‘ Mie States as a result of 


n 
f (c) Territories vy 
i ce by states res 


on, 
. 2. It will be a matter f 
_ a8 to which territories in 
will be brought 
upon what terms. 
_ Article 78-The trustees 
ly to territories which 


quent agreement 
foregoing categories 
Steeship system and 


hip system shall 
havé become me 
ationship among which 
ect for the principle of 


e terms of tr 


under the tru 


based on resp 


Article 19—Th 
ritory to be pl 
“including any altera 


usteeship for each ter- 
he trusteeshi; 
amendment, shall be 
directiy concerned in- 
y power in the case of terri- 
y & member of the 
approved as provided 


tories held under 
United Nations, an 
for in Articles 83 


Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed 
individual trusteeship agreements made 
dance with the provisions of this chapti 
each territory under the trusteeship syster 
until such agreements have been concluded, 
ing in this chapter shall be construed ini 
itself to alter in any manner the rights w 
ever of any states or any peoples or ¢ ie! 
of existing international instruments to. 
members of the United Nations may resp@ 
be parties. ’ i . - 

2. Paragraph 1 of this article shall not bei 
preted as giving grounds for delay or postpo 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such . 
ments for placing mandated and other tent 
under the trusteeship system as provided 
Article 177. : } 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement 
each case include the terms under whic! 
trust territory will be administered and de 
the authority which shall exercise the admin} 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, \ 
after called the administering authority, mom 
one or more states of the United Nations’ its 

Article 82—There may be designated, i 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or! 
which may include part or all of the trust 
tory to which the agreement applies, without » 
dice to any special agreement or agreements 
under Article 43. 

Article 83—1. All functions of the United NWR 
relating to strategie areas, including the appim 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements 4 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exe 
by_the Security Council. : 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Artic 
shall be applicable to the people of each strive 
area. 3 
3. The Security Council shall, subject 4 
provisions of the trusteeship agreements and | 
out prejudice to security considerations, avail’ 
of the assistance of the Trusteeship Counu 
perform those functions of ‘the United Na 
under the trusteéship system relating to pol! 
economic, social and educational matters fil 


Strategic areas. 
the duty of the adming 


Article 84—It shall be 
ing authority to insure that the trust tern 
shall play its part in the maintenance of ij 
national peace and security.- To this enc 
administering authority may make use of Vv 
teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the 2§ 
territory in carrying out the obligations ‘oul f 
Security Council undertaken in this regard 3 
administering authority, as well as for local de 
and the maintenance of law and order within 
trust territory. 

Article 85—1. The functio 
tions with regard 


' 


CHAPTER XII 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITI 


:, Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall | 
Sist_of the following members of the Uri 
Nations: ~~ -£ 
‘ (a) Those members administering trust f 

ories; ; 

,(b) Such of those members mentioned by nf 

in Article 23 as are not administering trust 

ritories; and me 
(c) As many other members elected for ¢ 
r terms by the General Assembly as m 


do not, 

2;Each member of the Trusteeship 
shall designate one Specially qualified pers 
represent it therein, 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 87—The General Assembly and, unde! 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carryin 
their functions, may: = : 
,_,<2) Consider reports submitted by the 
istering authority; 

(b) Accept petitions 
sultation with t 


otal “aaa 
cia. educational a 
habitants of 

administering a 


See a ye ee ee a ee ho, ee on aot he ae 
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competence of the General Assembly 
‘¢ an annual report to the General As- 
“upon. the basis of such questionnaire. 


VOTING 


89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
hall have one vote. 

isions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
y a majority of the members present and 


PROCEDURE 


Je 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
its own rules of procedure, including the 
dof selecting its president. 

he Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 
pordance with its rules, which shall include 
Mions for the convening of meetings on the 
t of a majority of its members. 

ele 91—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
priate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
mic and Social Council and of the special- 
wencies in regard to.matters with which they 
Gespectively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


ele 92—The International Court of Justice 
be the principal judicial organ of the United 
. It shall functiog in accordance with the 
fed statute, which is based upon the statute 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
rms an integral part of the present chapter. 
93—1. All members of the United Nations 
so facto parties to the statute of the Inter- 
nal Court of Justice. 
State which is not a member of the United 
MS may become party to the statute of the 
eof the International Court of Justice on 
jons to be determined in each case by the 
al Assembly upon recommendation of the 
ity Council. . 
cle 94—1. Each member of the United Na- 
indertakes to comply with the decision of the 
national Court of Justice in any case to 
it is a party. 
any party to a case fails to perform the 
incumbent upon it under a judgment 
réd by the court, the other party may have 
@ to the Security Council, which may, if 
ims necessary, make recommendations or de- 
wpOn measures to be taken to give effect to 
dgment. 
iele 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
nt Members of the United Nations from en- 
mg the solution of their differences to other 
, by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
Or which may be concluded in the future. 
ele 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
ouncil may request the International Court 
stice to give an advisory opinion on any 


stion. : 
Other organs of the United Nations and 
lized agencies which may at any time be so 
nx d by the General Assembly, may also re- 
‘advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 

sing within the scope of their activities. 


_. CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 


97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
a secretary general and such staff as the 
tion may require. The secretary general 
‘appointed by the General Assembly on the 
mdation of the Security Council. He 
the chief administrative officer of the 
on, 
98—The secretary general shall act in 
acity in all meetings of the General As- 
of the Security Council, of the Economic 
‘ial Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
fall perform such other functions as are en- 
bd to him by these organs. The secretary 
1 shall make an annual report to the General 
y on, the work of the organization. _ 
> 99°-The secretary general may bring to 
ittention of the Security Council any matter 
in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
arnational peace and security. 
1 F the performance of their 
he secretary general and the staff shall 
or receive instructions from any Govern- 
from any other authority external to the 
ition. They shall refrain from any ac- 
ich might reflect on their position as in- 
onal officials responsible only to the or- 


th member of the United Nations under- 
respect the exclusively international char- 
the responsibilities of the secretary general 
e staff, and ee seek spent et? them 
discharge of their respons : 

f S011. “The staff shall be appointed 
ary general under regulations estab- 
he General Assembly. 


k 


_2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
Signed to the Economic and Social Couticil, the ‘ 
Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. : 

- The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 

a geographical baSis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it, 

No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement ~~ 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
shall prevail. 

Article 104—The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise of 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

_ Article 105—1. The organization shall enjo 

in the territory of each of its members suc! 

privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
Tulfillment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the members of the United 

Nations and officials of the .organization ‘shall. 
similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as 
are necessary for the independent exercise of 
bei functions in connection with ‘the organiza- 
tion. . 
3. The General Assembly may make recom- 
mendations with a view to determining the details 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, 
shall. in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
another and, as occasion requires, with oth 
members of the organization with a view to such — 
joint action on behalf of the organization as may — 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. } 

Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war 
by the governments having responsibility for such 


action. CHAPTER XVII ‘rl f ‘4 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
yote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their — 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, including 
all the permanent members of the Security Council. — 

Article 109—1. A general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the present charter may b e! 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Bach mem- 
ber of the United Nations shall have one voteinthe 

erence. \ I 
a Any alternation of the present charter recom~_ 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with f 
their respective constitutional processes by two- ‘a 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in~ : 
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of the General Assembly, and the conference shall | 


be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members:of the General Assembly and by a yote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1, The present, charter shall be 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

The ratifications shall be’ deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 
organization when he has been elected. 

. The present charter shall come into force 
‘upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdem of Great Britain and 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S, War Department 


Owed U.§ 


‘Northern Ireland, 'and the United States 
ape and by a majority of the other ; 
states f : 


4. The states signatory to the prese 
which ratify it after it has come into 
become original members of the Unite 
on the date of the deposit of their : 
ratifications. 

Article 111—The present charter, of wh: 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain de 
in the archives of the Government of the + 
States of America. Duly certified copies” 
shall be transmitted by that Government | 
Governments of the other signatory states, | 

In faith whereof! the representatives | @ 
United Nations have signed the present ei 

Done in the city of San Francisco the | 
sixth day of June, one thousand nine hundy, 
forty-five, a 


“Also includes interest 


bostponed and payable under agreements of 


Note: Indebtedness of Germany to the U. § 


May 1, 1941, and October 1 


Total } 3 
X Mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners Total ; 
Forces Died Casualties jand Missing] Casualties Ay 
ALLIES Number Number Number Number Number | 
PRB BEE RE Vis 5 oon eis 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,900 
Ton bay Ca Sa a a a 8/410,000 57.800 4'266,000 537,000 6,160,800 
British Commonwealth .| 819041467 908/371 2;090;212 191,652 3,190,235 
Italy -| 5.615.000 650,000 947,000 “000 2,197,600 
United State 4,355,000 6, 234'300 4'500 364,800 
Japan 800/001 3 907 1,210 
Rumania 750,000 335,706 120,000 80,00 535,706 
Serbia 707,343 5,00 133/148 152/958 331,106 
Belgium 267.000 13/716 44686 34,659 93,061 
reece 230,000 : 21; 1,000 | 27.000 
Portugal 100/0 7,222 13°751 127318 33,291 - 
Montenegro 50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 
ee neal Pics aeariate al Wace 
42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 | 22,104,209 
- CENTRAL POWERS.| 
beGermany....s6.<...-. 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
see 7,800,000 1;200,000 3,620,000 2'200,000 7,020;000 
21850000 25,000 400,000 250,000 975.000 
1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 
22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 | 7,750,919 | 37,508,686 
: J 
World War I Debt Owed the U. S. as of July 1, 1947 
Source: United States Treasury Department 
puterese peat foseres ae 
Poned and pay- and unpaid? 
i Total Principal bi d ing | 
Country Indebtedness Unpaid mlordtetion: taste i 
aeiecetenty agreemen 
eee debts: Sseas 
BEIBIMU OS ee ihe) oo. > $520,211,077.60 | $400,680.000. id | 
_ Ozechoslovakia. |)!" *! 184)247,307.74 165,241-108.90 Fla TRO pascal ae COREE 
mPrstonta sti. lef l lS, 25,636,760.81 16,466,012.87 492 360.20 ,678,38 ae 
Hinland DINER cen vc 4 re Ree aS 3,864 02 2499-59 634,645.621 ee 
Geriany (Auvinen sisal! ‘ ’ ‘ ,124, .863,650,000.00 38,636,500.00 858,440,622 
mdebtedness)....... 6,024,539.59 25,980,480.66 |........ erate ' 05: 
Great Britain 6,719,464,782.58 | 4,368,000'000.00 131,520,000.00 | 2,219 944 
_ Greece. . 7,745, 215.10 31,516,000.00 449'080.00 "5,780, 
~ Hungary 2/873,678.38 1,908'560.0 57,072.75 “908,0424 
_ Htaly. 2,062,176,909:34 | 2,004'900'000.00 2,506,125.00 54,770, 
- Latvia...) ! 10,593,416.04 6,879,464.20 205,989.96 ‘50 
Lithuania. 3 sap espa ol We §:497,682.00 185,930.46 il 
Rumania... 1°) )) 78,527,457.53 3) 80 360-4 eek oe. mrt 
Yugoslavia, >) /210°°7: 64,012,968.78 61,625,000,005)=.. 10 tot. s see ae ; 
Siatote peek sk. 14,830,824,847. ; 
Suet ea anes 830,824,847.88°| 11,230,586,368.65 184,599,538.99 | 3,415,638, 
hee Sait eae: os. 28,587,071.07 11,959,917.49 |., 
oO 467,339/367.69 192'601'397 37 I Neca SSLeeeaa ha 1 o7e ree 
ekOteh dete el 495,926,438.76 204,561,214.86 
495,926,438. DOL, 21Z 8G [ae ue en aor 291)36 
Grand total. ! 2"! ! 15,326,751,286.64 | 11,435,147°583.51 184,599,538.99 3,707 002, 


of Occupation and 


. { _ Sncier Settlement of War Claims Act of 1938, ‘as amectad eee as 


S amended, not shown in a ove statement. 


in ‘Ad 
Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,07 D pane Genera pe 
: ds, B epartment, on—kil] 
i 1365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- 954 (2,086 Stina one Sula as 
‘ e (2,995. officers, 221,791 men): other deaths, | 21,570 (1,246 officers, 30,324 men); died of 
24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 59,297 (1,294 officers, 58.003 men)’ ‘Total 
7584 officers, 349,944 men). 4,626 officers, 129,159 men). Soe 


=" ,) Sa oS a ato Fine ee a 
TE ee MWY iu 


_Religions—The Popes: The Apostles’ Creed 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio (As revised in 1947) 


Popes are in bold face. (Anti-Popes were 
mate claimants of or pretenders to the 
hrone. ) 

Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of 
tate of Vatican City. Formerly it was 


Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 
Roman Church. “ 

The Pope's spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church. 


Date | Date ] Date 
Name of Pope ||Cons.} Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope |/Cons.| Name of Pope 
St. Petrus 615 |St. Deusdedit I. || 97 Bonifacius VII, || 1303 |Benedietus XT, _ 
St. Linus 619 |Bonifacius V. | 974 |Benedictus VII. || 1305 |Clement ¥. 
2 ry Honorius I. ot deers} =r con woemped a 
Severinus 3 oannes XV. a icolaus V. 
St. Evaristus 640 |Joannes TV 996 |Gregorius V. 1334 |Benedictus XIT. 
St. Alexander I. 642 |Theodorus I. 997 |Joannes XVI 1342 |Clement VI, 
St. Sixtus I. } 649 |St. Martinus I. 999 |Sylvester IT. 1352 |Innocentius VT. 
@ (St. Telesphorus 654 |St. Eugenius I. } 1003 |Joannes XVII. 1362 |Urbanus V. 
St. Hyginus 657 |St. Vitalianus 1004 |Joannes XVIII. 1370 |Gregorius XT. - 
St. Pius I. . / oe eat II. pis ee iv: viii ice ame vis 
676 onus I. enedictus VIII. 8 onifacius : 
678 |St. Agatho 1024 |Joannes XIX. 1404 |Innocentius VII. 
St. Eleutherus 682 |St. Leo II. 1032 |Benediectus IX. 1406 |Gregorius XIL. 
Victor I. 684 |St. Benedictus II.|| 1045 |Sylvester III. 1378 |Clement VII * 
‘St. Zephyrinus 685 |Joannes V. 1045 |Benedictus LX. 1394 |Benedictus XIII 
St. Calixtus I. 686 |Conon 1045 |Gregorius VI. 1409 | Alexander V. . 
S. Ippolito 687 |Theodorus 1046 |Clement II. | 1410 Joannes XXIII 
St. Urbanus I. 687 |Pasquale 1047 |Benedictus IX. 1417 |Martinus V. 
St. Pontianus 687 |St. Sergius I. 1048 |Damasus IT. 1431 |Bugenius TV. 
St. Anterus 701 \Joannes VI. 1949 |St. Leo IX. 1440 |Felix V. 
St. Fabianus 705 |Joannes VII. 1055 |Victor Il. _ 1447 | Nicolaus V. 
")St. Cornelius 708 |Sisinnius 1057 |Stephanus X. 1455 |Calixtus ITI. 
Vaziano 708 |Constantinus 1058 |Benedictus X. 1458 | Pius IT, 
St. Lucius I. 715 (St. Gregorius II. 1059 | Nicolaus IT. 1464 /|Paulus If. 
St. Stephanus I. 731 |St. Gregorius I11L 1061 | Alexander IT. 1471 |Sixtus IV. 
48t. Sixtus IT. 741 |St. Zacharius 1061 |Honorius II, Y 1484 |Innocentius VIIT. 
St. Dionysius 752 |Stephanus II. 1073 (St. Gregorlus VII. 1492 |Alexander VI. 
St. Felix I. 752 |Stephanus IIT. 1080 |Clement IIl. 1503 |Pius III. 
A 757 |St. Paulus I. | 1086 | Victor III. 1503 | Julius IL. ee 
767 |Constantinus 1088 |Urbanus IT. 1513 |Leo X. 
768 |Filippo 1099 Paschalis IT. *|| 1522 |Hadrianus VI. 
768 |Stephanus IV. 1100 |Teoderico 1523 |Clement VII, 
772 |Hadrianus I. 1102 Alberto 1534 |Paulus ITT. 
| 795 |St. Leo TI. 1105 |Sylvester IV. 1550 |Julius III. . 
816 |Stephanus V. 1118 |Gelasius IT. 1555 |Marcellus IT. 
817 |St. Paschalis I. 1118 |Gregorius VIII. 1555 |Paulus IV. 
824 |Eugenius II. 1119 |Calixtus IT. 1559 |Pius IV, 
827 |Valentinus 1124 |Honorius II. 1566 |St. Pius V. 
; 827 |Gregorius IV. 1124 |Celestinus IT. 1572 |\Gregorius XIII. 
844 |Joannes 1130 |Innocentius IT. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
844 |Sergius II 1130 |Anacletus II 1590 |Urbanus VIL. fs 
847 |St. Leo IV. 1138 | Victor IV 1590 |Gregorius XIV? 
Anastasius I. 855 |Benedictus ITT. 1143 /|Celestinus IT. 1591 ameter 
i Innocentius I. 855 a ea . ry ete tet oon ene oe 
S iS 858 |St. Nicolaus I. F4 i ‘ : 
nist. Eonttoelins i 867 |Hadrianus II. 1153 | Anastasius IV. acne Sete uf ee 
Eu $72 |Joannes VIII. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 162 Tego! 2 ¥ 
882 |Marino I. 1159 |Alexander III. 1623 |Urbanus Ae Ay. 
884 |St. Hadrianus III.|| 1159 | Victor IV. 1644 |Innocentius X. 
885 |Stephanus VI. 164 |Paschalis III. 1655 |Alexander VII. — 7 
891 | Formosus 1168 |Calixtus III. 1667 |Clement Ce y 
96 |Bonifacius VI. 1179 |Innocentius III.|} 1670 one Se ; 
ape letemnenus Vil. || Hat eee, | 1s (ae 
1 rbanus ITI. . i 
$97 a II. 1187 |Gregorius VIII. 1691 |Innocentius XII. “e 
898 |Joannes IX. 187 |Clement IIT. 1700 |Clement Fae Pe 
900 |Benedictus IV. . mee erated ae, ec paper is ae . 
1 nnocentius ITT. e { ave} 
503 Pe tosmarten 1216 |Honorius III. 1730 |Clement XII. rh 
904 |Sergius III. 1227 |Gregorius SS a Bene ae e i 
ius ITT, 1241 |Celestinus IV. aie 
313 fandouins es [open ota G ie Sit XIV. my 
c d ander ‘ ‘ i 
928 |Leo VI. a I2et |Urbanus LV. 1800 |Pius VIT ued 
928 |Stephanus VIII. -|| 1265 |Clement IV. 1823 |Leo pats hie 
931 |Joannes XI. 1271 |Gregorius X. 1829 |Pius hs Py 
936 |Leo VIL. 276 |Innocentius V. 1831 |Gregorius XVI, c 
23 isomers ie (aca || ie oe 
i Il. oan 3 ~ >, 3 
dee lager | Ny | tt (Bandana 
55 | JC XII. 12 artinus IV. é Ge 
Be orton I Sea ee yaIL. , gee ee ae bee) ee Poe om ye 
. {Sal : 64 |Benedictus V. 1 colaus IV. ; apres 
Pacnitacins. Ii 965 Joannes XIII. 1294 |St. Celestinitis W. ; HE: i 
t. Bonifacius IV 973 |Benedictus VI. 1294 |Bonifacius é : 


’ aa 
The Apostles’ Creed Bends | 
. English ae of the Apostles’ ‘Creed, ap now | He descended into hell; the third day He rose again ; 


: d; He ascended into heaven; sitteth at 
the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: tes que. geue dof God the Father Almighty: from 


=" 


God, the Father Almighty, Creator shall come to judge the living and the ; 
PAAR cari Arid im Jesus Christ, His only | Hebe He shall come to Juggs Hae. j the Holy 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy] Catholic Church; the communion or ae S; a 
of the Virgin Mary, suffered undez | forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of ays, Oa 
ar was crucified, died, and was buried; ° and life everlasting. Amen. es 
* yu out - 7 


‘ S' 
y . 


2570.0  Religion—The Pope and College of Cardinals oe : 2. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 

; Source: Apostolic Delegation. Washington om 

At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Ponts 

the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, | the Universal Church opera ot ae A! : 
born at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest free of EA ea aD and “ Topoltt 

~ April 2, 1899, consecrated Bishoe by eee wi Vatie an City TO ; g a 

May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December i Ae : a compiey 

1920, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; | he College of Cardinals, when comp 


made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Carc 

elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; Bishops. 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14) 
crowned March 12, 1939. : Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate 
The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pop 
siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops 
Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. | their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome 


Na- Year of fYe 
Name Office or Dignity tionality irth 
Cardinal Bishops— 
Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 
MBOMMONTE sO Se ed's Bishop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 
of the Ceremonial Congregation.......... Italian....} 1851 
Bishop of Frascati: Vicar General of Rome; 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy 
PLCON To: nis ae, Bg 1k MRO Nt Sane oe Italian. ... 1871 
Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto....| |, Italian....| 1861 
wie ange Peace Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina....__” =. | BEeneh. 0} 2) 1884 
pe ikieh Meters Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the Congrega- 4 
Plonat Ritesie. yogi. the eas ae Italian. ...] 1879 
Ba eo 1872 
Sey ees 1869 
Fea ves 1865 
1872 
Alessandro Verde... ....... y an....{ 1865 
Joseph Ernest Van Roey, ... Malines...... ae ; giam....}. 1874 
Auguste Hlond............] Archbishop of Warsaw...) . 7 | af i ES 32 ees 
Archbishop of Milan....2. 22°) 7° 777" ..-|Italian..../ 1880 
Patriarch of Lisbon....................... Portuguese] 1888 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 4 . 
UGIOTS Ags 035 Uda pyl cs apna went WA ea Italian. ...| 1874 
.-| Secretary of Consistorial Congregation. ..... Italian....| 1876 
A SISHODIOPEANG). P5500... soa Pak ae French 1884 
Prefect of the Congregation for the Propaga-! 
MOMOF the Path. 2.0. ete Ttalian....| 1872 
Datary of the Pope; Archpriest and Prefect 
S| OL Maint Retenig.d is. 00. oe ape ae 1873 
i 1876 
dS es Soheere Geto cae 1872 
Prep we eae Ail oe ea 1875 
Patriarch of Antioch... 2.) .72 71127777 t0tr Syrian....} 1879 
Prefect of the Congregation of the Council.. .| Italian... . 1876 
-| Archbishop of Paris.......... |. 1874 
1880 
ein tte ee 1867 § 
Pres. of Com. for Oriental Godifi¢ation- 1877 1939) 
Patriarch of Venice......._. 1884 BS 
oes ae Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities 1877 ¥ 
Pierre Gerlier......... es Archbishop of Lyons...)  * 1880 oi 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian Armenian Patriarch 1894 il 
ig ere Mivisl Manele fet 1879 1 
_ Adam 8. Sapieha 1867 1 
1882 Ig 
1870 1 
1894 19 
1887 1g 
1880 1 
1885 
1890 194 
1876 194 
1896 1 
1889 1 
Chilean....] 1866 1 
Portuguese] 1889 1 
Brazilian...| 1894 1g 
1876 19 
1879 1 
pete fs eg 19 
Peruvian, , 1882 19: 
English,...] 1899 19 
Spanish. ..} 1879 19 
Hungarian.| 1892 1g 
talian....] 1888 u 
-|German...| 1880 1 
Argentinian] 1889 1 
teenies Chinese. ..| 1890 1 
Nicola Canali.............. aires of the Rea Commission for 
ite € Government of the Vatiean Cit +s+.../Ttalian, ... 
Glovanni Mercati. . . Librarian and Archivist of the Chureh. : ,|Italian. . 1866 
sce .-.|Ttalian. 2271 1975 


ae Former Apostolic Delegates to the United States 
wee Eminence Francesco Cardinal Satolli, 1893— His Eminence Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano, : 9 


Si 1922 
__ His Eminence Sebastianni Cardinal Marti 
-1886—i902, wepver 


His Emi : ee |e 
/ for Eminence Diomedé Cardinal Falconio, 1902 | 1922. -fqeence Pietro Cardinal Fumasont: 


\ 


Source: 


N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 


Aposiolic Delegation, Washington 


_ Delegate me Las i States—Archbishop Amleto Giov : 
; aries—Msers. Luigi Raimondi, Joseph M. McShea, Donald M. Carroll an 
ntonio Samoré, Gerold Kaiser, The office of the Apostolic Dele Te beens 


ARCHDIOCESES 
Archbishops Cons. See 

aA fe John McMamara (Aux.).. 1928 Newark, N. J 
Lawrence J. Shehan (Aux.)1945 

2 ee Richard J. Cushing.......1939 | New York, N, 
ON J. Webb. ik. «0 eos 1947 
eee Samuel A. Stritch, Card. . || 1921 

Bernard J. Sheil (Aux:)... .1928 | 


iy William D. O'Brien (Aux.).1934 
mati, Ohio... 


-John T. MeNicholas, O. P.1918 
George J. Rehring (Aux.).. aot 
» Colo.. urban J. Vebr sis 2 52. 931 
, Mich......Edward A. Mooney, Card... 1036 
Stephen Woznicki (Aux.). .1938 
Allan J. Babcock (Aux.) 1947 
ue, Towa.....Henry P. Rohlman.......19% 
Edward A. Fitzgerald... 
ns, Ind. ..Paul C. Schulte........ 
oT SURES: SA ee ee renee ees 
Joseph T. MeGucken(Aux.) 1941 
Timothy Manning (Aux.)..1946 
4 ae John A. Floersh......... 1923 
. Moses E. Kiley....... 1934 


Roman Atkielski (aux). 
: Shona F. Rum 
Louis A. Caillonet, (AUx:). 


Bishops 


Edmund F, Gibbons... ...1919 
William A. Seully (Co-ad) . 1945 


Pas ss Charles P. Greeo.........1946 
SS =P R. T. Guilfoyle...........1936 
.. Lawrence J. FitzSimon....1941 

ene SLOCEPEET oe uts 2 Sets 1903 


1940 

SI oss ‘Edward Kelly. Le ere aon, 

4 cts BeeMouloy. .. 6. ou... 1920 
Raymond A. Kearney 

ETS 2 ae 1935 

babs COUN lO) EATS... 940 

Joseph aes an (Aux.).. .1943 

Cee. Juward Bo Ryan... ..2.>. 1945 

an ee 1938 


‘TP. A. McGovern... |... .: 1 
Hubert M. Newell (o-aik 1947 
.Edward F. Hoban 921 
’ Floyd L. Begin. . 


en 

mB ‘Francis J. Schenk 
ase P. Lynch. al 
A. Dangimayr (Aux.). Fekete 1942 


J. M: 
, Mass. . .James E. Cassidy 
: James Louis ‘Connolly 
(Co-ad) 
Aloysius J. Muench.. 
Leo ’F. Dworsehak (Aux. 
. John F, Noll 


ae eee L. Leech.. 
Henry J. O'Brien. 


.William P. O'Connor 
H.. Matthew F. Brady 


Omaha, Nebr 


> | Philadelphia, 


| Portland, Ore 
| St. Louis, Mo 


DIOCESES 


San Francisco, Cal..John J, Mitty........... 1028 
Thomas A. Connolly es 1939 
Hugh Donohoe (Aux.).....1947 
Sante Fe, N. M....Edwin V. Byrne........., 1925 
“1947 | Washington, D. Cisse .ed be ee 5 

Bishops 
| Monterey-Fresno. . . tee 3 G.Sehers’ Gee's cane 1933 
saa foe eh ol Willinger 

(Co-84). ). eg oa 1929 

Mobile, Ala...:.... Thomas ‘toolen a 1927 
Nashville, Tenn... . William L Adrian........ 1936 
Natchez, Miss.... . Richard O. Gerow........ 1924 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Oklahoma, Okla. . 


(Co-ed) 7 eR ia tae 1937 
Owensboro, Ky.....Francis R. Cotton,....... 938 
Paterson, N. J..... Thomas A. Boland........ 1940 
Peoria, Ti eee Joseph H. Schlarman... .. 1930 
Pittsburgh, Pa... |. Hugh Cy Boylex. 5.374: 192 
be ye ed James Edward McManus..1947 
Portland, Me...... Joseph E. McCarthy..... 1932 
Daniel J. Feeney (Aux.)...1946 
Providence, R. I... Francis.P. Keough........ 934 
Pueblo, Colo....... J. C. Willging.... 942 
Raleigh, N. C...... Vincent S. Lei 1945 
Rapid City, 8: D..:John J. Lawler.) 23 i. 2e 1910 
William T. MeCarty 
(Co-ed). .0. ss). ee 1943 
Reno, Nev......... Thomas K. Gorman.......1931 
Richmond, Va...... Peter L. Ireton'7.’-c0.5 esa 935 
Rochester, N- Y....James EB. Kearney........ 1932 
Rockford, Ill....... John J. Boylan) 34 sue 1943 
t. Augustine, Fla. .Joseph P. Hurley... .... .. 1940 
Thomas J. McDonough 
fs ; seer: Jae «ate «) ae Be 
t. Cloud, Minn....J. F. Busth.. ...\. 3 Foe 
P. W. Bartholome (Co-ad.) 1942 
St. Joseph, Mo..... Charles H. LeBlond...... 1933. 
Sacramento, Cal....Robert J. Armstrong...... 
rs} w, Mich..... Wm. F. Murphy. soa705 3 
Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane G, Hunt....... 
San Diego......... Chas, F. Buddy 42.900 
San Juan, P. R.....James Davis......0... 43 
Savannah, Ga...... G. P. O' Hata pee ae 


Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sioux City, Iowa. . 
Sioux Falls, eh. 


Spring: 


Steubenville, MONO. : 
Superior, Wis. AI 


St. Paul, Minn 
San Antonio, Tex. . 


anni Cicognani, S.T.D., Ph. D., 


gate is at No. 3339 Massachusetts 


Archbishops 
Thomas ve Walsh 


a 


(Aux) + sieiy et ol oe 1947 

Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardinal. 1903 

Hugh L. Lamb (Aux.)..... 1936 

Sa ee Edward D. Howard....... 1926 

Py pepo Joseph E, Ritter. ........1934 

John P. Cody (Aux.)...... 1947 

“ERS John G. Murray..........1920 

James J. Byrne (Aux.)... “ieee 
-Robert B. Lucey.) 8223, 


-Bryan J. McEntegart. 
. .Francis C. Kelley. 
Eugene J, McGuinness 


William J. Hafey..... 
Henry Klonowskl (Aux, 
i yee Gerald Shaughnessy, 5. 
.Edmond Heelan... pe 
Thomas L. Noa (C 
- William O. Brady 


De. 


Thiedo Ohic ‘ {Karl J. Alter 

fe O....... Karl J. Alter... 5. aeeeeren 
‘Trenton, Nie Tce William A. Griffin........ 
eson, Ariz... ...- D. J. Gercke. 20.2 sees 
Whee! ta, asi Va son ae ee 
whe ape 6X ar! ; 0. ae 

Witeing a A omar A Fite aniee 
Mon WEE .-+ Frane elly . oc caeeee 
winons, Leo Bing (Go-ad.). watch 
Youngstown, Ohio. .James A, McFadden...... 
Military Vicar ten Fa aes Jy arteries Ae 


ili: R. Ar 
Ruthenian diocese (1) Basil Takach (Pitt: 


“ 


Daniel Ivancho (C 
(2) Conse tine Bonachevsky 1928 
A. Senyshyn (Aux.)...... 1942 


“ 


\ 
ee < 


572. -Religion—U.'S. Roman Catholic Statistics; Religious Po: 


Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1947, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


di || Archdioceses { 
Sik aa Cter-|Chur- Children| Catholic Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-}| Children C 
Vicariates- fy | ches; Attend.| Pop.* Vicariates- gy _| ches} Attend. 
Apostolic ; Apostolic 


Baltimore......| 1,454 187 82,045]  429,517||Little Rock. ... 
Boston. ... »{| 1,712 351 115,239) 1,208,089)|Madison....... 
Chicago. 1,982 434 227,586} 1,716,536||Manchester.... 
Cincinnat 760} 208 56,226} 266,700|/Marquette..... 
Denver. . 


219 75 19,789 85,400|!Mobile........ 
Detroit... 7 


Dubuque. - 381 194 34,580 138,137 Fresno. ...54.- 

Thitanapolis,; i 383 108 22,025 110,417||Nashyille...... 

Los Angeles. ... 688 218 178,604) 601,200||Natchéz....... 

Louisville. ..... 291 103 27,504 121,722)||Ogdensburg. . . ss 

Milwaukee... .. 788 258 62,455) 374,677||Oklahoma City 

Newark. ....... 785) 201 125,091 845,218 and Tulsa... . 192 95 11,935 
j New Orleans. 461 140 80,60 : 52 


Philadelphia....| 1,703! 392 174,436)  978,870)| Pittsburgh. 1,033 376 86,895} = 
Portland, Oreg.. 269 93} 15,367 87,136|| Portland, M 320 132 34,637 z 
St. Lotis..:.:.. 926) 279 76,523 500,000|| Providence... 488 130 51,103} 3 
S8t. Pauls. 2... 583} 283 69,915) 312,811//Pueblo......... 90 42 9,238, | 

San Antonio.... 288 123 41,788) -249,714||Raleigh........ 152 88 4,118 i 
San Francisco. . 837 181 81,357} 600,000|/Rapid City... .. 131 80 4,506}. — | 
Santa Fe....._. 166 65 8,220 160,000)|/Reno....-..... 38 20 2,225) 
Albany 185 55,068| 284,124||/Richmond...... 192 74 4 
a 


nile ag a 


ee ele a ee 


9 4 

Davenport 126 14,629 64,432 IVEASS: 53S os 761 212 44,465 
Des Moines.;.. 66 8,460 43,500) Steubenville. 80 6,457 
Duluth 2 70 7936 87,421||Superior__.. 117 150 12,686 

‘El P. 50 14,777 125,765)|Syracuse. .. 328 135 53,618 
J: Ee 299 123 34,097 145,393)|Toledo 329 152 
Evansville... .. 97 63 11,545 345 139 
Fall River. .:.. 311 96 27,839 93 

S 
»475||Winona........ 154 90 

Grand Island.. . 80 51 5,519 28,028|/Youngstown..__ 195} 101 
Grand Rapids. . 185 104 20,334 96,074||Belmont Abbey. 49 2 

‘Great Falls... . 91 54 8,048 48,169)| Ukrainian Greek 156 146 
Green Bay..... 385 173 35,725) 202,757)|Pittsburgh - 
Harrisburg... .. 177 82 20,159 101,440 (Greek Rite) . 170 187 
Hartford... 2... 907 321 51,120}. 667,100||/V-A of Alaska, . 33 46 

etelena 106 52 8,469), 60,000 

Honolulu. :.... 90 50 11,180 145,000 Totals...... 40,470) 14,742 

_ Kansas City... - 246 99 17,175 80,000 
La Crosse... ...; 291 140 1125 135,309 E986 Ps 38,980/14,523| 3,451 
Lafayette, Ind. . 113 55 4,519) 31,696 SOAS Cs tes 38,451/14,302 205,804| 23. 
Lafayette, La... 190} 92 29,616 278,000 1944, _..8.137,749 14,791) 3,037,856]23. 
Lansing Gye see 138) 68 18,810 85,000 1943... ...|36,970 18,976] 2,048,723|22,9 
Leavenworth. . | 334 134 13,821 80,000 OBS ae 29,782) 18,260 2,176,102|20, 
ieee Gincoln.....2.. 143} 143 6,842 36,787 by Ea 22,545|17,062| 1,922,429|18, 266 


. *Cities and Peers of the same name do not have th 
_+ tion of the  dioc i 


parochial, with 
schools, parochi 


Archbishops number, 20; 
30. There are 268 semi- 
ts; 


the aged. Converts 
last year numbered 100,628. a 


Religious Population of the World 
No. Amer. So. Amer, Asia Africa Oceania 


47,056,724 '. 9,213,413]  6,866,0: 
UG TES id RRR Te 112}447'6 8,106,071 3,808,089 esas 
41,943 104 767 4,422,777| 2,782/864| "6,372,250 
Total. ........| 90,207,985 21,742,261 
emMAtennR ci 4.07 1261 22679 9,372/66 572'930| | ’eageoe| %230.738 
Monammedans. 


:930 69 
NOT ar ae 5,672 138,299,144] 55,538/211| 21.467'8 2 
79,020,577 * 956,607,018] 76/301.961 46)868/506|1,318" 


83,984,238] 22,361,565 153,026,476) 1,095,479,092 132,383,041 68,363,328] 1,555,5: 


® rs 8 es sei 
Grand total .. ./174,202,223) 83,855,189] 551,186,022] 1,117,221,353 147,900,066) 76,594,066|2,150, 

(*) The totals for “Others,’’ in North and South Ameri ] 

W who consider themselves Protestants but are not regular inane ee 


Others*.....  ! 


fate eens 


Ss. 
; 


J 


Membership of 173,673,182, 
were 13 years of age and 


data is latest available. 


over, 


d with 256 Religious Bodies with 199,302 | 
PS and a membership cf 55,807,366 in 1936 
Bureau of the Census). Data for Religious 
With a membership of 50,000 or over is for | 
Gowas furnished by The Christian Herald. | 


BY 
\ 


Religion—United States Denominational Census 


573 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States 
_ Source: Yearbook of American Churches, and The Christian Herald 


’ were in continental United States in 1947, 
gious Bodies with 253,762 churches and an 
of which 


as | organization. 


covers all enrolled persons. 


Denomination 


Menominations 


it bodies: 
fnt Christian Church 


tive Advent Christian Church. 
f Orthodox Church..... 
2 Church Society.... 
ican Ethical Union............ 

an Rescue Workers... ... 
tan Zion Church (formerly Afri- 
ae A ae S 
lic Overcoming Holy Church of 


Orthodox Church of Am... 
es of God, General Council.. 
in Jacobite Apostolic Church. 


nm Baptist Convention. ....... 
ern Baptist Convention. 
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Primitive Baptists........... 
IK River (and Kindred) Associa- 
mor Baptists......... 
gelical Baptist Church.......... 
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Saying Assembly. of U. S. A.. | 
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fenth Day Baptists (German, 1728). 
ed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
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n Church (Progressive Dunkers) 
h of the Brethren (Conservative 
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urch of God (New Dunkers) 
German-Baptist Brethren........ 
ren Plymouth (8 bodies) 
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stern Orthodox Churches) 
BP MOTEADR GDh es. 6 aus oe sae 
ian and Missionary Alliance... 
ian Nation Church...........- 
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of Christ Holiness U.S. A.... 
th of Christ, Scientist.......... 
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es of 
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of God and Saints of Christ.. 
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onal Baptist Convention, U.S.A...) 4 


cate inclusive membership. Each church was re- 
quested to report the number of members according 
to the definition of membership in that church or 
: In some religious bodies the term 
member is limited to communicants; in others it 
includes all baptized persons: and in still others it 
(Jewish membership 
total is for 1937, the latest available. Roman Catho- 


1 d. | lic total is from The Official Catholic Directory 
Totals given indi- | (1947). 


Member- ember- 
ship, 1947 Denomination ship, 1947 
73,673,182 |General Eldership of the Churches of 
4 || God in-North America... Pion eee 33,563 
|} Church of the Living God, (Christian 
Workers for Fellowship). ..... na 120 
Church of the Living God, The Pillar 
288 and Ground of Truth. ............ 4,838 
208,030) Church of the New Jerusalem: 
538;| General Convention of the New Jeru- 
5,200 | salem in tie". SAL 3 0S. se 5,175 
880); General Church of the New Jerusalem. 1,387 
2,875 Church of United Brethren in Christ! (a) 
300 (Congregational Christian Church....| 1,140,824 
|\Congregational Holiness Church..... 2; 
489,244, Disciples of Christ................... 1,889,066 
| Divine Science College and Church... 4, 
8,000 Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
18,787|; Albanian Orthodox Church........... 3,137 
241,782 American Holy Orthodox Catholic 
3,100, Apostolic Eastern Church.......... 1,325 
4,489 Apostolic Episcopal Church.......... 6,389 
|| Bulgarian Orthodox Church.,........ 1,33 
1,592,347|| Greek Orthodox Church (Helienic)....| 275,000 
6,079,305)| Holy Orthodox Church in America 
4,122,315) (Eastern Catholic and Apostolic)... . 1,300 
2,575,621 Roumanian Orthodox Church. ....... 21,000 
115,022 Russian Orthodox Church............ 300,000 
418 Serbian Orthodox Church............ 42,00: 
43,897|| Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church... 20,300 
\ || Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 39,500 
7,951||Erieside Church... :~.4 5.2.5.2 5.5...75 
400 Evangelical and Reformed Church... 695,029 
221,317||Evangelical Church (a)..-.......,...-|-aeere see 
39,600, Evangelical Congregational Church.. 25,952 
280 Evangelical Lutheran Church (b)...-}.-....... 
129||Evangelical United Brethren (a)...... 705,102 
| Evangelistic associations: 
70,843 The Apostolic Christian Church, pens 
,157 Mayvarean t)\: . 3 2 ae chee i 
oO 186 Apostolic Christian Church of Americ: 6,425 
|| Apostolic Faith Mission. . — 2,288 
22,345|| The Christian Congregatio ¢ 3,820 
6,490 Church of Daniel’s Band. . 131 - 
6,581|| Chureh of God (Apostolic) 3,085 
125|| Church of God As Organized By Christ 2,192 
| Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association 350 
201 Metropolitan Church Association...... 961 
75,000|| Missionary Bands of the World 4 me 
27,000) Missionary Chureh Association. Pat 
2,000 AR ION HITE): air o- dp Moacie es er 
Faith Tabernacle... . ana 
17,669||Federated Churches......... ‘ can 
|Fire Baptized Holiness Church 2¥ vara 
182,497 \Free Christian Zion Church of Christ F 
526||Friends: x 
3,271 Primitive Friends, .... ...-..---sse0 
25,806|| Religious Society of Friends Pei 
(Conservative).........-..-. Seeks ; 
291 Religious Society of Friends (Genera! ay 
5,171} Gonlerence):. .... .- ins + ge oe pees 187 
1,025 Religious Society of Friends (Five Years Fob 
70,000 Meeting)... .....2...-.---.5 ie H 
2,577 Religious Society of Friends (Philadel- nee 
phia and. Vicinity).....-.--;.+++. : ; 
meer see Friends (Kansas $943 
755 Yearly Meeting).........---- ed ; 
40.383 Oregon Phas Meeting of the Friends wid 
112 MECHEL ee hare eee 69 
as One end Meeting of the Friends 5,175 
11,751 Religious Society of Friends (Central cha 
(*) Yearly Meeting)........--.+; Ae 
113||Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Orthodo 
Churches) 453 
77,926| Holiness Church. ........----++-<+++++ re 
vs Bey LS barrage oe ari of God, Inc..,....--- a4 
pS ouse of David...... i) See : 
5,000||House of God, Holy Church of the re 
20,065|| ing God, The Pillar and Ground of 
-20,000|/| the Truth, House of Prayer tor “ 200 
37.0881) | People =... ci ee tes te Oe ree 
300,000 House of the Lord......--+-+++-++++: 5,000 
$7 ltetnpantene Gharches. .-. 00/1 9) ae 
201,487||Independen ; Deri es oF 
‘879 Independent Fundamental Churches 65,000 
309,551|| of America........-+-.45-s+ss5e* 2 
Independent Negro Ghseeer ee: 12,337 
5,872||International Church 0 e 21,728 
5,872 Square Gospel......+---++s::+s+4- , 
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574 Religions—United States Denominational Census 


Member- i K 
Denomination ship, 1947 Denomination 


Italian bodies: 2 
General Council of the Italian Pente- 


, costal Assemblies of God.......2.. '1,547 i 
J i i is hurchesa 9,567|| | Church....... By Sc eR Me ye : 
aii 2 oa os 3B a sabi ft raha pak ae BAL Congregational Metho-| — 
mz As 56 s UCHR. oe pe 
Battor dar Sainte: se Tiare Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church 
Church of Christ (Temple Lot)...... Peay epee be a aie Methodist Episcopal]! 
Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonites). 1,5 ABE ORES foes easly ier sa ste a 
Chureh of Jesus Christ (Cuttlerites) . . 24|| Wesleyan Methodist Connection of ‘4 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day grt 370 America. ds saree hati est eae 
SAINTS Meee d Mire ok es a ab see Fi 
Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites)... 123 


Later-Day Saints: ¢. .. .snnle bee 116,888 
The Latter House of the Lord (Apos- 

COMCAMAREI) sel oie «ulin, Gace (ober 29 

Liberal Catholic Church............ 2,002 


Lithuanian National CatholicChurch 3,325) |Ni 


American Lutheran Church....... 601,839 
\ Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America........ 396,999 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (b). . 661,355 
Lutheran Free Church............ 49,583 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 


Church in America,............ ‘34,628 


Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and Other States| 1,422,513 
Byvangelical Lutheran Joint Synod po 
\Of Wisconsin and Other States 259,097 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 


Rhy Sa ee eee e 22,186}! Calvary Pentecostal Church, Inc...... 
Norwegian Synod of the American ~o|| .+ entecostal Holiness Church. ........ 
Evangelical Lutheran Church... . 8,853/| Pilgrim Holiness Caurch......._.... 
i SVCBTOUNMTIBSIOM ho... on 11,521 
United Lutheran Church in America ._.| 1,748,183 
‘Church of the.Lutheran Brethren o E 
is America,...°.. + ae Be ee eee 2,250)} — Church (General Synod)........... 
vangelical Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica (Elelsen Synod)................ 1,400 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church... PE OUCHEE a, COPIBBNE 5 t Syl ee Oa we Sheree 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church || Cumberland Presbyterian Church... . . 
Kadomi Synod)\ <5... ec. StEX 28,365 8, go 
Finn Evangelical Lutheran National ope 
Chureh of America...........-... 5,928 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod eel| .. North America, General Synod. .... 
Bera 4 of Notth America... ...2......5... 1,386 
anish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
1 fa OO S101) TCE ap ae 18,813} North America (Old Sehool).,...... 
The Protestant Conference (Lutheran) . 3,253, 
Independent Lutheran Churches... .._ 2,423 


ayan Temple 
Mennonite bodies: 


erate Conference of Mennonites... . . 3,216 


— AST Sag 6 og ee Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ....____ 10,061 Free Church Association of N. A... . 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North Evangelical Free Church of America, . 

Let GN oR ay SR a em 16,125 Evangelical Mission Covenant Church 
Mennonite Church.................. 52,596 of America 


Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde 


So et sie ete 275 Schwenkfelders/ i. cbs ae 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Church. f 13,408]| Social Brethren...../............. |, 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). 2,975|| Spiritualists: 
peer iaia's 1,500 International General Assembly of 
See es 2 167 Spiritualists 


422|| National Christian Spiritual Alliance. 


Son eal ate ohare fies a ake 2,597|| United Brethren bodies: 
Oe ae 31 United Brethren in Christ (a) 
Church. . 381,000 United Christian Chureh........ 1) 
urch..... 16,163 Chureh of the United Brethren in 
Church offs. ||) Christ (Old Constitution)... fhe 


erica ee 6,593|| United Holy Church of America, Inc. 
‘Free Meth 


LAG ha eee: ea) 
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‘ ‘The By-Laws of the Church of Christ, Scientist, are that membership figures are not for-p 
(a) On November 16, 1946, the Evangelical Church and the Church of the Unite Bret 
aN ae ce known e. ie) oe eae preurgn et: ez * esis 

j e Norwegian, Lutheran urech of America chan ral L 
| Chureh in June, 49ae, changed its name to the Evangelical - 


\ 
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t, Seventh-day—General Conference, 
Park, Washington 12, D. C. President, J. 
hany; Secretary, E. D. Dick. 
ican Evangelical Lutheran, Norwegian 
_ of—President, Rev. Harstad, . Princeton, 
Secretary, Rev. George O. Lillegard, 323 
rd St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
‘rican Lutheran Church—President, Dr. Em. 
a, 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio; Sec- 
®, Prof..E. J. Braulick, Seguin, Texas. 
tan Lutheran Conference—President, Rev. 
2 M. Stavig, D.D., 625 West 26th St., 
Falls, S. Dak.; Sec., Rev. Norman A. Menter, 
4835 Three Mile Drive, Detroit 24, Mich. 
ican Rabbis (see Rabbis, Central Con- 
e of American) 
stolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. 1., 
RETesiding Bishop, Rt. Rey. Arthur W. Brooks; 
ary, William G. Harriott. 
beiate Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
iod of—Moderator, Rev. Paul J. Hindman, 
9, Mineola, Kan.; Clerk, Rev. R. K. Atchi- 
., Rimersburg, Pa. 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian Church, Gen- 
nod of the—Moderator, W. W. Boyce, D.D., 
West, S. C.; Principal Clerk, P. L. Grier, 
‘Route 2, Charlotte 3, N. C. 
jist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National— 
dent, Rev. D. V. Jemison, D.D., 1605 Lapsley 
ima; Ala. - 
Convention, Northern—President, Rev. 
Dahlberg, D.D., Syracuse, N. ¥.; Correspond- 
eeretary, Rev. J. C. Hazen, D.D., 152 Madison 
New York 16, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, 
Bowler, D.D., 152 Madison Ave., New York 


Ny Y.; Treasurer, Harold J. Manson, 177 
e St.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
ptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. 


D. Newton, Atlanta, Ga.; Recording Secre- 
Mr. Porter Routh, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nash- 
Tenn; Executive Secretary, Dr. Duke K. 
Il, 127 North Ave. No., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
tist, Free, General Conference of—(United 
the Northern Baptist Convention.) 
fist, Seventh Day, (see Seventh Day Baptist 
Convention}. 
a Conference of America Rabbis (see Rab- 
Sentral Conference). 
ristian, General Convention of Christian 
h—Now united with the Congregational 
ies; see Congrezational Christian Churches. 
Reformed Church—Stated Clerk of 
. Otillia 


h: 
Seientist—Christian Science 
hurch, The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
in Boston, Mass. President, Mrs. Helen Chaffee 
Ml; Clerk, Gordon V. Comer; Administrative 
td, The Christian Science Board of Directors. 
5: 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 
h of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
n), Salt Lake City 1, Utah. President. 
e Albert Smith; Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, 
David O. McKay. President of the Quorum 
Twelve Apostles, George F. Richards. Pre- 
Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. 

y to the President, Joseph Anderson. 
arch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
ganized—President, Israel A. Smith, Secre- 
O. W. Newton. Independence, Mo. 
irch of the Nazarene, (see Nazarene, Church 


B) 

rches of God in North America (General 
). Headquarters: 13th and Walnut Sts., 

is g,. Pa. President, Rev. C. H. Heiges, 
and Locust Sts., Shiremanstown, Pa.; Clerk, 

ard, R.F.D. No. 4, Mt. Carroll, 

: | A. Hoff, New Cumberland, 


13th and_ Walnut Sts., S 2. 5 
e Area, Rev. Arthur Eakin, Findlay Col- 
Findlay, Ohio; Central Area, Rev. T. ’ 
, Columbia City, Ind.; Western Area, Rev. 
Kruzan, Aurora, M ‘ 

gational Christian Churches of the U. S. 
General Council of—287 Fourth Ave., 
'10, N. Y. Moderator. Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 

S. Hoover St., Los Angeles 5, Calif., Minister 

ecretary, Rev. Douglas Horton; Associate 

, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, 287 Fourth 

New York 10, N. Y. The Board of Home 

s of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
York City addréss; 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
49 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill; The 

an Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 

4 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. The Council 

1 Action 987 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
; “West Regional Office, 19 South La Salle 
Borsa aes oy si: : 
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Headquarters ‘of Religious Denominations 
7 : Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Cumberland) 

Disciples of Christ, International 'Convention— 
President, Dr. Hampton Adams, Union and En- 
right Aves., St. Louis, Mo.; Exec. Sec., Gaines M, 
Cook, 516 K of P Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; 
Business Manager, H. B. Holloway, K of P Bldg. 
address. 

Evangelical Church, (On November 16, 1946, at 
Johnstown, Penn., the Evangelical Church and the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ merged, 
to be known as The Evangelical United Brethren 
ene). 

vangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North America—President, O.. Bersell. 
2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn.; Secretary, 
Dr. D. Verner Swanson, 328 Hamilton St., 
Geneva, Til. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Eiel- 
Sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. Geo. Bredeson, Tay- 
lor, Wis.; Vice President, Rev. J. O, Blaness, South 
Haven, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Stensether 
3032 17th Ave. So., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

_Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America—President, The Rev. E. Benj. 
Schlueter, 904 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wisc. Sec- 
retary, Prof. George V. Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeMun 
Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


(see Presbyterian 


Augustana 
PB: 


Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General — 


Synod of—President, Rev. L. W. Goebel, D.D.. 
LL.D., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Rev. William E. Lampe, PhD., LL.D, D.D., 

1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., Treasurer, F. 
A. Keck, Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St.’ 
Louis 3, Mo. Board Centers; Philadelphia, Pa. and 
St. Louis, Mo. 

_Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends—Chairman, Bliss Forbush, 5114 
No. Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md.; Secretary, J. 
Berend Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 2, 


2 Friends Religious Society of (Five Years Meet- 
ing)—101 So. 8th St., Richmond,. Ind. Secretary, 


Errol T. Elliott. Friends’ General Conference Sec- 


retary J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. American Friends Service Committee 
(a cooperative committee of all Friends in Amer- 
ica). Secretary, Clarence E. Pickett, 20 So. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. \ 
Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadel- 


phia and Vicinity—Secretary, Howard G. Taylor, — 


Jr., 304 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Hebrew Congregations, Union of American— 
Merchants Bldg., Cin¢innati 2, O.; President. 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath; Chairman of the 
Executjve Board, Jacob Aronson; Adm. Sec., Rabbi 
Louis I. Egelson. x 

Holy Orthodox Church in America—Eastern 
Catholic and Apostolic—Primate, Archbishop 
James; Secretary of the Holy Synod, Bishop 
he gene Cathedral, 221 West 69th St., New York 
Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 


Orthodox—Rm. 309, 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. ~ 
Y. President, Dr. Samuel Nirenstein; Exec, Dir, — 


Leo S. Hilsenrad. 


Lutheran Church in America, The United—231 


Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. President Rev. 

Franklin Clark Fry; Treasurer, Mr. Henry Beisler, 

LL.D.; Secretary, Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz. — 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod—President, 


Dr. J. W..Behnken, 533 So. Kenilworth Ave., Oak 
F. Kretzmann, 309 


Park, Ill.; Secretary, Dr. M. 
So,°Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. f 


Lutheran Council, National—231 Madison Ave... 


New York 16. N. Y. Exec. Dir., Dr. Ralnh H 
Long. The Division of Welfare, and the Division 
of Public Relations are located in New York City, 
The Division of American Missions, and the Com- 
mission on Student Service, in Chicago, Ill. 
Service Commission, in Minneapolis, oe 


Lutheran Free Church—President, Dr. oO 


Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis. Minn 
Rev. Sverre Torgerson, Minneapolis, 


Secretary, 
Minn. 
Lutheran Synod of New York, United—231 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N, Y, President, Rey. 
Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., LL.D.; Treasurer, Ed- 
mund F, Wagner: Secretary, Rev. Paul C. White, 
Ph.D., D.D. ‘ 
Lutheran World Federaiion—American Section: 
Executive Committee—President, Dr. Abdel 


Wentz, Sec.-Treas., Dr. Ralph H. Long, 231 Madi-— 


son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Methodist, The—Council of Bishops: President, 
Bishop Paul B. Kern, Nashville, Tenn.; Secretary, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


i daat ts H 1, African—Senior Bishop 
hodist ‘piscopal, ican— 4 A 
wien Alfred Fountain, 242 Boulevard NE. 


Atlanta, Ga. Secretary of Bishops Council, ishop 


nee 


. 
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Monroe Hortensius Davis, 1226 Druid Hill Ave., 
Baltimore 17, Mad. 
re African Zion—(No data 


Meebodiaty Episcopal, 
available). 

Moravian, Northern Province—President, The F. 
P. Stocker, D.D., 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, 
Pa,, Vice-Presidents: (Eastern), The Rt. Rev. K. 
G. Hanililton, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
(Western), The Rt. Rey. I. R. Mewaldt, D. D., 


4045 Cherokee Drive, Madison 5, Wis; Treasurer.- 


William G. Miller; Secretary, The Rt. Rev. K. G. 
Hamilson, both 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Moravian, Southern Province—President, The 
Rt. Rev. J, Kenneth Pfohl, 459 So. Church St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Vice-President, Dr. Howard 
E. Rondthaler, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. 
Cc 


Mormon Church—(see Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints.) 

Nazarene, Church of the—General Church 
Secretary, Dr. S. T. ‘Ludwig; Foreign Missions 
Secretary, Dr. C. Warren Jones; Executive Secre- 
tary, Nazarene Young Peoples Organization, Rev. 
Lauriston J. DuBoise; all, 2923 Troost Ave., Box 
527, Kansas City 10. Mo. 

New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Convention of the—President, Rev. Leon- 
ard I. Tafel, 8008 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 36, 
Pa.; Recording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 
Earl St., Malden 48, Mass.; Treasurer, Albert P. 
Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston 8, Mass. r 

Old Catholic Church in America—Presiding 
Bishop, Archbishop William Henry Francis, D.D., 
Woodstock, N. Y.; Secretary, The Most Rey. Bishop 
oseph Zielonka, D.D., 48 Charles St., South River, 

J. For Central America—The Most Rev. A. 
A. Steer, P. O, Box 331, Ancon, Canal Zone. 
_, Orthodox Patriarchal Synod, American—Bishop- 
Administrator and Superior, Society. of St. Basil, 
The Rt. Rev. Alexander Turner, 340 East 55th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. Chancellor, The Very Rev. 
H. Boris Platov. 
_ Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(and Lithuanian National Catholic Church)—Pre- 
Siding Bishop, M. Rev. Francis Hodur, 529 E. 
Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa,: Bishop Coadjutor, 
John A, Misiaszek, 529'E. Locust St., Scranton 
5, Pa. Diocesan Bishops: Rt. Rey. John Zenon 
Jasinski, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Joseph Lesniak, 
Springfield, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Leon Grochowski, Chi- 
baa Ill.; Rt. Rev. Francis Bonczak, Milwaukee, 


sc. 

Cumberland—Organized 
_Feb. 4, 1810, Dickson County, Tennessee. General 
Moderator, Rey. Morris 
i n. Stated Clerk, Finan- 
cial Agent and Traveling Secretary, Wayne Wi- 
Man, 117 BHighth Ave. South, Nashville, Tenn, 
: J. TF. Jones, Steven- 
son, Ala. President, Board of Trustees, Rev. Walter 


’ i Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. The Christian Education 
2 On Boards are at Witherspoon Bldg.. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.; National and Foreign 
Boards a 156’Fifth Ave., 


Principal 
Milligan. D.D., LLD, 805 Taylor 
a 


Sherrill, ‘ 
‘Barnes, D.D, poe 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, 3080 Broadway, 


Secretary, 


side Hr: taeda Obed 7 od Wea oe) 
Bible Names Still Predominate 


Source: Bible Facts 


Many of 


: the more familiar names of Bible char- 
acters and 


for at Mencia their children with 
of Scripture. Custom has changed, and today the 


Religions—Denominational Headquarters; Bible Na 


mes 


New York 27, N. Y. President, Dr. Israel M: 
man, Providence, R. I.; Vice-President, 
David Aronson, Minreapolis, Minn.; \ 
Rabbi Max D. Davidson, Perth Amboy, Nie 
Recording Secretary, Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, , 
York, N. Y.; Corr. Secretary, Rabbi Haru 
Zwelling, New Britain, Conn., Exec. Vice-> 
dent, Rabbi Bernard Segal, New York, Ni 
Administrative Secretary, Miss Miriam Sales 
Rabbis, Central Conference of America—|! 
dent, Dr. Abraham J, Feldman, 701 Farmiti 
Hartford, Conn. Adm. Sec., Dr. Isaac E, 
cuson, 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. + | 
Rabbis of United States and Canada, Unili 
Orthodox—132 Nassau St., New York 7, 1 
Presidium; Rabbis I. Rosenberg, Chairme 
Silver and B. L. Leventhal; Executive Dire 
Rabbi L. Seltzer. 7 
Reformed Church in America, General Sywee 
—New York City Offices, 156 Fifth Avenue,, ie 
all boards meet. President, Rev. J. W. Beary 
Jr., Ph.D., D.D., 25 Seminary Place, New B& : 
wick, N. J.; Stated Clerk, Rev. James E. Hofite 
156 Fifth Ave, New;York 10, N. Y. f 
Reformed Episcopal Church, General Coun ae 
the—Presiding Bishop, Frank V. C. Cloak, | 
43 So. 43rd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.: Seei er 
Bishop Howard D. Higgins, D.D., 317 E. 50tH 
New York 22, N, Y. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North Ame 
Synod of the—Moderator, Dr. John Coleman, , 
ver Falls, Pa.; Clerk, Rev. R. C. Fullerton, 
Alexandria, Pa,; Stated Clerk James S. Tibbwie 
Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. an 
Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Vicinity (see Friends, The Religious Societys 
Salvation Army, The—General Albert W. Tp 
born, International Headquarters, London, 
land. National Commander, Commissioner Eg 
I. Pugmire; National Secretary, Colonel G 
Darby; Commissioner Donald MeMillan, Eas 
Territorial Commander; Lt. Commissioner Now 
S. Marshall, Central Territorial Commander; @ 
missioner William C. Arnold, Southern Territi 
Commander; Lt. Commissioner, William H. a 
rett, Western Territorial Commander. Nat 
ploedapla ters, 120-130 West 14th St., New — 

Paes ah 4 \ “ 
Seventh Day Baptist General Conference t 
dent, Karl G. Stillman, 3 Moss St., Westerly, He 
Corresponding Secretary, Courtland V. D6 

510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. j 
Southern Baptist Convention (see Baptist ¢ 
vention, Southern) . §. 
Synagogue Council of America, 91 Fort Wa shit 
ton Ave., New York 32, N, Y.; Presiden E 
Isaac Landman; Ass’t to the President, 
William F. Rosenblum; Recording Secretary, | 
William Weiss; Honoraty Secretary, Mr. Chi 
P, Kramer. q 
Synagogue of America, United, Broadway © 
122nd St.. New York 27, N. Y. President. Sam 
Rothstein; Secretary, Marvin Berger. Office 
ager and Administrative Assistant, Beatrice H 
port. a | 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations | 
Hebrew Congregations, Union of) 


Union of Orthodox Rabbis (see Rabbis of 
States and Canada). : 


ay 
Orr: 


Unitarian—American Unitarian Associatiol 3 


Beacon St. 8. Boston, Mass. President, Rev. | 
erick May Elliot; Treasurer, Perey W. Garde 
Secretary, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Pi) 
United Brethren in Christ, Church of the— 
November 16, 1946, at Johnswoth, Penn. 
Evangelical Church and the Church of the U: 3 
Brethren merged, to be 
United. Brethren « Church.) 
, United Lutheran Church in America, The | 
Lutheran Church in America.) : 
Universalist Church of America—President H 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., 736 Livingston Al 
Syracuse, N. Y. Gen, Supt. Rey. Robert Cummi 
D.D.; Sec. Miss Esther A. Richardson, both 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass 


Volunteers of America—President and OO 


mander-in-Chief, Mrs. Maud Ballington: 5 
Treasurer, Colonel Wim. R. Apetz. Secret: 
Colonel Charles Brandon Booth. Audit and Fina! 
Secretary, Colonel M. V. Crafts., Publicat 
Secretary, Colonel Agnes G. Smith. National He 
quarters, 34. West 28th St., New York 1, N 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Chureh 
America—President, Roy S. Nicholson; Secre 4 
pe A. Rees, 330 East Onondaga St., Syracus 
BO a ; 


» 


Shorter names are more often chosen But 

Hames still predominate over those froth of; 
sources, When those names ori ated, 
Symbolica] and almost magical sien: WW 
utmost importance, and some of ie syne List 
least has stuck to them through the ages, 


} 


known as the Evange - 


ud | 


I 
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Religion—Provestant Episcopal Church; Ten Commandments 577 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 


most Rey. Henry Knox Sherrill, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 1 i : 
of the House of Bishops, Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevards “Brookion B: N.Y. 
ma—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham. ern: Cameron J. Davis, Buffa ‘ 
ka—John Boyd Bentley, Nenana, Alaska. Oldham, Albany. Frederick 1 anny: Cheats 
na—Arthur B. Kinsolving II (miss.), Phoenix. Albany. Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Garden 
sas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. City. 
nia—Karl M. Block, San Francisco, Sacra- | North Carolina—Fdwin A. Penick, Raleigh, East 
puto; A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento, Los Carolina: Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington. 


hgeles; W. B. Stevens, Los Angeles, San Joa- Reo Noxth Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, 


Hin; er ee ee, ease ee D. Tucker, Cleveland. Southern: 
pectiout Frederick Poet oe OF Hartford: | Oklahoma Thomas. ‘Casady, Oklahoma City 

pis, North—D: Ho Atwill’ (miss.), Fargo. OTBatton, Bates Oi ee Pee 

Posen lad B. ee oiateeinne Con- | Pennsylyania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia, Wil- 

. ge ae Wilmington. liam P. Remington, Suffragan, Philadelphia, 

z SettiaNin brevis SS oe iethh Pittsburgh; Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 

arty Sonat Taeracre iit con. pape Mage 3 W. Sterrett, Bethlehem, Harrisburg: 

ia, South meas b. Wing, Orlando: nent AS wer eae Harrisburg; Harold Everett 
tit, Tagan, West Palm Beach. Rhode Island—Granville G. Bennett, Provi 

sia—Middieton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- | Sonth Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Gheamea 


nta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. cs 
Serrank A, Rhea (iniss.). Boise owe South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, Co- 


‘Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
go; E. J. Randall, Suffragan, Chicago. 
cy; W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield 
R.A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 
ana; Reginald Mallet, Mishawaka. 
Edward L. Haines, Davenport. 

; Salina; 
Lexing- Wiley R. Mason, Charlottesville, Southern: 
D. Phillips, Roanoke. = 
Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. 

West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac: Harwonad Sturtevant, Fond du Lac’ 
Eau Claire; William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 
Wyoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss.), Laramie. — 
Africa—Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 
rovia. 


Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 
Brazil—Seuthern: William M. M. Thomas (miss.), 


yiland—Noble C. Powell, Baltimore, Easton; 
. McClelland, Easton. 

Ihusetts—Norman B. Nash, Boston; Ray- 
ond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston, Western; 
iam A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

n—F. W. Creighton, Detroit; Richard S. 
mrich, Suffragan, Detroit; Herman R. Page, 
quette. Western: L. B. Whittmore, Grand 


pids. 
ota—Stephen Edwards Keeler, Minne- 
jis tie Benjamin T. Kemmerer, Suffragan, Min- 


Ae Alegre; A. T. Pitham, Suffragan, Porto 

egre. 

China—Shanghai: William P. Roberts (miss.), 
Shanghai, Hankow: Alfred A. Gilman, Hankow. 
Anking: Lloyd R. Craighill, Wuhu. 

Europe: J. I. Blair Larned, in charge, Rome, 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince: 

Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 

Cuba—aAlexander H. Blankingship, Havana. < 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy 
(miss.) Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. F, , 

Philippines—Norman S. Binsted, Manila; Robert F. 
Wilner (suffr.), Manila. i uf 

Puerto Rieo—Charles F. Boynton, San Juan and 
Virgin Islands. 


jissippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 
uri—William Scarlett, St. Louis. West: Robert 
, Kansas City. 

H. H. Daniels, Helena. 

Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 
la—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 
Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 
Jersey—-Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton, Alfred 
Banyard, Suffragan, Trenton, Newark; 

mjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Theodore R. 
idiow, Suffragan, Newark. 

| Mexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque. 
-York—Charles K. Gilbert, New York City. 
ntral: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse. Roch- 
ter: Bartel H. Rheinheimer, Rochester. Wesi- 


, 


The Ten Commandments 
Source: The Holy Bible; Exodus 20: 2-17 


en Commandments—known also as the Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; 
pus —acoprging to Exodus KX:19, were pro-| But the seventh day is the Sabbath of As Lor 

med by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai | thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
| at erward inscribed on two tables of stone | thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
5d. XX XI:18) thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
id that is within thy gates: 

For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day see Ke Lord blessed the Sab- 
bath day, and hallowed it. ; 

Honor. thy father and thy mother that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 


the King James version (1611) of the Bible 
Ten Commandments are: 

am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
‘of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 


Hage. 

hou shalt have no other Gods before me. 
ou shalt not make unto thee any graven 

or any likeness of any thing that is in 

h above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 

in the water under the earth: 

shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 

them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
siting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 

eae the third and fourth generation of 

ha e me; ; 

she mercy unto thousands of them that | 

and keep my comman 


nts. 
t _of the Lord thy | 
Lord not hold him guilt- | 1 1 
the Sppreban tts og aap y ment as regards th Som 
ieee it holy. an ough there is a variation in verbiage. 
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578 Religion—Meth. Church Bishops, Boards; Endeavor Soc.; Seamen’s 
Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Source: Commission on Public Information of The Methodist Church 


Alejandro, D.D........... Manila, P. I. Lowe, Titus....... teeenes : 
asvidsnn, Theodor....... Stockholm, Sweden beanie hee ag ela: ae 3 
Baker, James C. .........+ Los Angeles, Calif. Martin, Paul E..........-Little Rock, Ark, 
Balloch, Enrique C. ....Santiago, Chile Martin’ William G. ..'...:Topeka, Kan. 
Booth, Newell S........Congo Belge, Africa Mondol, Shot K. ........Hyderabad, India | 
Brashares, Charles W...Des Moines, Iowa Moore, Arthur J. ......... lanta, Ga. 
Brooks, Robert H....... New Orleans, La. Oxnam, G. Bromley...... 
Corson, Fred P.t>.:...... Philadelphia, Pa, Peele, W. Walter ........ 
en Weisiowse..-:.. Chunking,, Ohing Pickett, J. Waskom...... 
Cushman, Ralph S. St. Paul. Minn. Purcell, Clare Viner. os. 
Darlington, U. V. W...... Jackson, Miss. Richardson, E. G. ...... . 
Flint, Charles W. ........ Washington, D. C. Rockey, Clement K. ...... Lucknow, India ~ 
Garber, Paul N. ......... Geneva, Switzerland Selecman, Charles C. .....Dallas, Texas 
Hammaker, Wilbur E. ....Denver, Colo. Shaw, (Ata viajes. oes Baltimore, Md. 
Harrell, Costen J. ...... Birmingham, Ala, Smith, Angie Frank...... Houston, Texas 
Hartman, Lewis O. .:....Boston, Mass. Smith, H. Lester........,.Columbus, Ohio | 
Holt, Ivan Lee St. Louis, Mo. . Smith, W. Angie........Oklahoma City, OD 
aung, Z. Peiping, China Sommer, J. W. E. .......Frankfurt, Germai 
Kelly, Edward W. .- St. Louis, Mo. Straughn, James H. ..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kern, Paul .-Nashville, Tenn. Subhan, John A,........Bombay, India | | 
King, Willis J.. Liberia, West Africa Wade, Raymond J. .. Detroit, Mich. 
Lacy, G. Carleton Foochow, China Ward, Ralph A, .... Shanghai, Ching 
Ledden, W. Earl Syracuse, N. Y. Watkins, William T. Louisville, Ky. 
Lee, Edwin F, .. Singapore, S. S. Wesley, Arthur F. -..-Buenos Air 


Methodist Church Boards 


The activities of The Methodist Church are ad- | Tenn.; Commission on Public Information, 
ministered from three principal headquarters— | York, Nashville, Chicago and San Francisco; CG 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 810 Broadway, Minicte: on pede payee ee: Connieae 
Nashville*2, Tenn.; 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Worle Service ond: winenee Chicarat "Boaed 
Ml. The boards are as follows—Board of Missions Pensions, Chicago and 506 Olive St., St. Loui 

. and Church Extension, including Foreign, Home Board of Temperance, and Commission on Cl 
and Women’s Work, New York; General Board of lains, 100 Maryland Ave. N.E., Washington 2, Di 
Education, Nashville; Board of Lay Activities, | The Christian Advocate, Chicago; Council 
Chicago; Board of Publication, Chicago and | Bishops, Bishop Paul B. Kern, Nashville, Tag 
Nashville; Board of Hospitals and Homes, Chicago; president; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, New : 
Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, | secretary. . : 


Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


President, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D.; Honor: 1883, the first Junior Christian Endeavor sc 
Vice-president, Rey. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; | was organized, and in 1891 the first Intern 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. Helen Lyon Jones, Rey. J. society had its birth. Now, under graded Chris 
Gordon Howard, D.D., Rev. Lawrence W. Bash, | Endeavor, there are societies adapted to all a 
Rey. Clifford Earle, Mr. Arch J. McQuilkin; Ex-| beginning with Juniors and including adults | 
ecutive Secretary and Treasurer, Caroll M. Wright; | graduate members who are called Alumni. & 
Educational Secretary, Rev. P. M. Simms; Director There are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor 
of the Department of Public Relations, Mr. Ernest cieties, with more than 4,000,000 members, 

S. Marks. r cieties are found in eighty or more religious 3 
The headquarters of the movement is in the nominations, and in practically every coun 
World’s Christian Endeavor Building, 1201 East | the globe. y 
Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio. This new head- The purpose of the society is, as expresseo 
quarters building was acquired by gift. After| its constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christ 
having been located in Boston, Massachusetts, | life among its members, to increase their mul 
for more than 65 years, this removal places the] acquaintance, to train them for work in 
‘national organization much nearer the center of church, and in every way to make them usefu: 
Christian Endeavor population and activities. the service of God and their fellow men.” 
The first society of Christian Endeavor was The International Society of Christian Ende: 
formed on February 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- | is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian | 
gregational Church, Portland, Maine, by Rev.| deavor activity. It publishes and circulates y 
Francis E. Clark, pastor, for the purpose of train- | ous literature, including the Christian Endee 
ing a large number of young people in the duties World, the official organ of the movement. : 
of church membership and the activities of the The World’s Christian Endeavor Union cia 
Christian life. The early societies were for young | prises all the national unions throughout | 
people approaching maturity, but on March 29.| world, the number being more than fifty. 


Seamen’s Church Institute of New York 


The Seamen’s Church Institute of New York | house Memorial Tower. | 
at 25 South St., New York City, is the largest and 
most comprehensive shore organization for mer- 
chant seamen in the world, providing for the needs 
of these men who are of every age race, rating 
and creed. About 80% are American born or 
naturalized citizens. Food and lodging are pro- 
vided at reasonable rates and recreational and 
prlisre Poe aes ere kd Pees eaine. 9 
charge. Special club rooms have been es ed uring 1946, 1,077,820 meals were ed 
at the Institute by the Dutch, Danish, Belgian and | merchant seamen and 403,026 lodgings word 
British Shipping Committees for seamen of those | vided. Also’ during 1946 the 


Ins he 
Peenciiae Janet Roper Club for seamen of all oe cent ee of baggage, gave 1ekee teenie a 
nationalities, . ; n ion to filling 42,19 ice new 
Figureheads, ship models, and‘ paintings by Gor- |273 enterta: ty rue reypearar 


Re Wines a oper SRR os aha Eved- apamen. bituite , 
eric! augh are displayed. -A fine view of New e Institute © ishes ‘ 
York Harbor is afforded from its Titanic 'Light- | monthly Magazine shes ’ 


. 


Classes in nav 

manship) are open to yachtsm 

ing for raises in grade. Its J 

has 9,000 volumes. It mainta 

Learnt Club and Camera Clu 
ne. 


inments weré attended’ by 1 
"The | Looke 


ait 


n—Church Members in U. S.; Young Men’s Christian Associations 579 
Church Members in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census: data are for 1936 


1936 1936 1936 1936 
Total Exclusive 
Members | of Jews STATES Peat an rea 
Set acre ee MISS S87 Nevada, .. 6 sk cade cee 2 
Ses eee 163,540|| New Hampshire... 12272! 237°730 234-740 
565,995|| New Jersey. ..-+{ 2,357,432) 2,099'671 


35,156 ||New York. . 


106,493}| North Dakota 315,659 “314,1 

53, ONG D9 p< ccc es 2,934,248] 2,758, 
536,548 ||Oklahom 587,425| 5825029 
1,244,743) Oregon. . ; 249/275|-  238;413 

Sylvania 5 
3,179,043 | Rhode Island. are ett eee 
1,324,794 ||South Carolina 710,163] 705,755 
1,075,101||South Dakota. 278,567| 277,962 
86,178 ||Tennessee. . . 18,809] _ 895,534 
897,143||Texas....._. 2,298,966] 2,254'996 
1,122/659||Utah. 2222: 372/699] "369,989 
967 || Vermont 169,792 168,065 
676,375|| Virginia. ........... :} 1,017/531| 993,967 
2,351,107|| Washington... 22.1! 3 367.261} 350,142. 
1,687,473|| West Virginia... >>! 491'607| 486,216 
1,313,302 eenanets NES aetis -| 1,605,820} 1,568,445 
fd, P YORU 6S. a cin ae amihs © 

Q, CA ite ioe Olen ee sew . : , 

lee 566,806| - 553/884 = ee ee 


Pie total membership—less 10,029,328 whose sex was not reported—20,131,413 were males; 25,646,625 
em es of sg Sig ple oes 38,519,170; rural, 17,084,410. 

embership by ages—less ve 915 who did not report—was: 13 (2 
eee aap by ae Pp years and over, 36,739,178: 
the 162,233 churches reporting, there were 18,389,001 Sunday School scholars. 


DES inten oe THE NEGRO CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 

nite ates Bureau of the Census received | 29,738, Episcopalians; 137,684, Roma pal £ 

Ss es eer Ce ae tre Sr ioe | ie Meise Ue Church. pan 

BFS, 3, i were Baptists; 1, 307 Meth- e church edifices were valued at $1 1 
9,067. Lutherans: 13,963, ‘Presbyterians: | Sea 

i, Adventists; 7,379, Holiness: 68,648, Church of | 

, Church of Christ; 20,437, Congregationalists: 

50, Disciples of Christ; 12,337, Independents; 


penditures in 1936 were $27,802,469; parsénages 
were valued at $12,392,842. § 
Sunday schools numbered 2,424,800. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Young Men’s Christian Associations wasj|club organization among school and non-school 
: in London in 1844 by George Williams | groups cf all age levels; training for citizenship 
@ group of associates who were employed by | through democratic procedures in inter-club resi- 
heock & Company, a drapery firm. Unlike’) dence, sports, student, young adult and other types 
er religious societies of young men in Great|of councils on both local and national levels; 
ain, in America, and on the Continent, this | leadership training through activity in over 116,684 
@roup of apprentices was unusual because | regularly scheduled, enrolled groups; national as- 
mg on the premises among scores of fellow- | semblies of high schocl, young men’s, student, 
entices and because of their deep concern to | transportation, industrial, foremen and other con- 
inate the environment for good by friendly con- | stituencies. Centennial emphasis continued upon 
s and religious association. The movement soon | citizenship and public affairs education as an 


lial in 1894 had spread around the world. By | fundamental peacetime need; religious education 
e, George Williams had become an out-|and Christian emphasis as a long-time feature; 
nding business leader, and on this occasion he| formal and informal education through some 22 


has more than 10,000 branches in 68 countries | informal educational programs; visual educa- 
a membership of at least 2,000,000. tion through extensive motion picture educa- 
ne first North American Associations appeared | tional service; publication and distribution of 
‘ontreal and Boston late in 1851 and were| timely-materials for young people; more intensive 


outgrowths of the London beginnings. The} individual services, particularly in vocational guid- ~ 


anization spread rapidly throughout North! ance and counseling; through continued extensive 
ica, and today there are in the United States | camping programs; and through special concern 
Associations with 1,665,722 members; while | for postwar needs of younger boys. In such activi- 
‘anada there are 79 Associations with 90,345 | ties in recent years, young women and girls have 
bers. About two-thirds of the members are| had an increasing part, representing perhaps ten 
ler 25 years of age. These Associations are t 
d in cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and | accommodations, which aggregate over 73,906 beds, 
us centers, while more than 7,766 Hi-Y | have been inadequate. An extensive service among 
os extend the movement into thousands of | Negroes has been operating for more than 50 years 
th American high schools. with a stronger recent emphasis upon inter-racial 
World War I, the YMCA supplied 25,926 | collaboration and service. 
workers. half of whom served overseas with Services among prisoners of war, which were 
rican, French and other Allied armies, while | extensive in World War Il, continued, but on a 
“American people supplied $170,673,914 for this declining basis, as most war prisoners returned 
From united financial effort in the final| home. Since 1889 North American Associations 
gn of World War I arose the proposals for | have helped in all movements in the Orient, Near 
collaboration among the cooperating agencies | East and Latin America by supplying trained 
orld War II and the origin of the United | leaders for advisory purposes. These services con- 
e Organization presently at work, of which | tinue in war time except in certain occupied areas. 
YMCA is 2 constituent organization. In World In 1946, Canadian YMCAs expended $3,880,900 
II it carried responsibility for work in 519 | and had a capital investment of $9,954,900. In the 
‘ters. 63 of which were overburdened communi- | United States the 1946 current expenditure ex- 


ie overnment policy, were limited | investment in plant and equipment was $231,- 
eto. Continental United Btates and offshore | 323,800. These resources are available for ser- 
However, the Canadian YMCA was in-| vices among youth in the second century, and 


Aa to have held significant meetings during 1946 and 


he t -civilian- tion the past year |.1947 related to long-time policies of development 
0 pe soe beatae NT of veterans: and | in Canada and the United States, as. well as the 
sis upon the basic methods of work proven | international mission of Christian character 
century’s experience, such as, self-governing ! education and international understanding. 


the overseas service of the | official local, national and international bodies’ 


the church debt was $19,224,858: the church ex- © 


1a into other countries and by its semi-cen- | official priority; health and physical education as a 


knighted by Queen Victoria. Today the move-| curricular schools and more than 950: local — 


per cent of the total volume. Association residence ~ 


where essential war production was underway. | ceeded any previous year at $84,685,300 while the = 


580 Radio—Sets in Use and Growth; Television — 


RADIO 
’ Growth of Radio in U. S. 


Source: Radio & Television Retailing 


Gd. Tot. 
Radio Ap. | Age 
1 Tube Auto Sets adio Ap. u 
ae ‘es aver " Made Seed inv 


Number Value Number Value Number Value Value Nu 
1930... 3,827,800|300,000,000} 52,000,000/119,600,000 001 = eh 
f 53,000,000} 69 0! 


Danone 225,000,000 


ne 
npn LSE i 


) 


537,000,00 
350,000,000 


PAPA, 


000 

54,000,000] 87,700,000] 94. 

37500,000 ON eta SGN eee Ee 

0,000,00 30 000'000 32'000/000 igat Stee eS Es 105,000,000 
...|_ 500,000] 20,000,000] 30/000: O00000|as5! Aine eee "000; 
.--|14,090,000/ 700.000,00/ 190,000/000}220,000,000} 1,200,600] 72,000,000] 900,000,000 
.-.118,000,000/800,000,000/230,000,0001270,000,0001 2,500,000/150,000,0001,000,000,000 


ID >100%0 
==jainlat= 


ox 
oo} 


*Figures for sets include value of tubes in. receivers. In recent years, (except 1942 to 1946) ram 
ment tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail value. 


Note: WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories cons 
to war production. Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945 ‘ 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
Homes with Total Radio 


Homes with Total Ri 


Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sets Sets in) 
Number in U. S. Number in UL 
12,048,762 13,000,000 DOS To ve ealeree 28,700,000 

15,000, ETO Se aie Somes 


26.000,000 pO P EL aera ae 
30,500,000 1944, ee Se 
33/000;000 


»000, 56,000, 0) 
37,600,000 5946 oo ees eee 60,000, 
40,800,000 TORTS Jes 2 siserete 66,000, 


’ 


The Radio-Electronic Industry 


Source: ‘‘Tele-Tech’’: Data are for year ended Oct. 1, 1947 


Total Annual ; Number of Annug 
investment gross Rev. employees payrok 
carers $60,000,000 -8450,000,000 80,000 $110,000," 
ae 300,000,000 | 1,000,000;000 125,000 2405000, 
Ber sliceie tee oa 125,000,000 410,000,000 *25,000 
SQOGO, 000: ieee eae ewe 15,000 8,5! 
$,000;000,000 1h wl. once can ieee ey +500, 


“Regular staff—not including part-time em 


ployes, artists, ete. who number at least 30,000 / 
jAnnual operating expense for listeners’ set ‘ 


s, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing, etc.m 


Television 


Source: ‘‘Tele-Tech’’ q 


Television broadcasting took a promising position , program may be exten 
as a new field of entertainment in some 20 other viewing centers, 
United States metropolitan communities in 1946 | Wider audience coverage 
reaching over 22,000,000 people. Pearl Harbor. Plans to 

Engineering and technical advances made during pre warnian eal ~ om tran, 
the war years represent notable achievements and fines Soeaten iar yi bees 2 
indicate that television can have sufficient picture At the receiving Peps 
quality and entertainment value for rapid public : 
reauce. tn é 

otable among these advances already in use are 
—the improved Studio methods built up around the 
new image-orthicon camera tube, (a tube that 
eliminates the need for intense studio lighting with 
its attendant heat and glare), the higher definition, 
brilliant direct-viewing receiving systems, and im- 
proved technics for large-screen projection to serve 
arger viewing groups. In addition, the advent of 
an accelerated color-television research program js 


_ expected to hasten the reality of a full- 
ee t y ull range color 


The problem of programming expense in putti 
on interesting entertainment is i being partials 
solved by the development of intercity “coaxial- 


cable and microwave-radio networks whereby a da raceb rn a 


exceeding the million mark 


‘Broadcast: Transmitters by Nations; Frequency Modulation 581 


_ broadeast Transmitters and Receivers By Nations 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements,- Inc., New York,) (Data are for late 1946) 


_) Receiv- 
Trans- |Receivers! ers (no. 


mitters (no.) per 1,000 


Receiv- | 
Ttans- |Receivers| ers (no. 
mitters (no.) per 1,000 


Miquelon 
ited States... 


wo 


SIN Re ONIN OoN 


1,250,000) 
"1,100,000 


ana, British... 


700,000, 
200,000) 
1,300,000 


1,858,614 
867,365 


US.S.R. 
Vatican City Re 
Yugoslavia... .... 


Asia * 


Bagh 
Indo-China, Fr... 
Iran, Persia... 


Manchuria... . 
Netherlands Eas' 
indlesw 3)... 


Straits Settle- 
ments, Malaya 
Syria & Lebanon. 


Fiji Islands 
Hawaii 
i, U.S. 


Army Station. . 
New Caledonia... 
New Guinea-.... 


British Somaliland) 
Cameroon....... 
Canary Isles... . 
Egypt. 
Ethiop: 
French Equatorial 
Afgica, Congo. . 
French, West 
Africa, Dakar. . 
Gold Coast. ..... 
Guinea, Portu- 


ag: 
Madeira, Portu- 
guese...... 2.29: 
Mauritius 
Morocco, French. 
Morocco, Spanish. 
Mozambique.... - 
Reunion -| 
Rhodesia, North’n 
Rhodesia, South’n 


Tunisia....... 
Union of So. Afr.. 


ONE MONOD 


e 


Frequency Modulation—FM 


Source: ‘‘Tele-Tech”’ 


: ency modulation’? (FM), an improved 

of broadcasting now being introduced, has 
its outstanding advantages (1) the elimination 
actically all static and interference, both 
1 and from man-made sources; (2) absence 


he reduction of interference is partly a prope: 
radio frequencies used (in future, 88 to 1 


Pe ones 
. H. Arms , = 
< traces of interference. 


ty | 
06° 


$-or millions of cycles per second) and] FCC f 
7 ee. Eh ‘applications in 


In FM the sound waves are reproduced by 
momentary changes or modulation of the frequency 
of the radio carrier wave. This is in contrast to " 
the ordinary standard broadcasting (amplitude 


modulation or AM) in which the amplitude or 
volume of the radio carrier wave is cont t : 


radio communication where 
also of value. 
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Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


City 


Source: U. S. Office of Education; data for 1946 
Circulation 


Total Registered borrowers 
- Of» —>_ 
Giicates Total Aduit |Juvenile| Total 


Adult |Juvenile} d 


842,413) 493,421 
334,836 


586,307 


259,730 


20,939 
169,670 6,1 


98 
6 


303,065 
4 


1,754,770 
9) 


535 


1,133,129 


1,975,484 
3,345,455 
440 


Denver, Colo 
Des Moines, 


460,435 
Detroit, Mich. 1 
ul 


1,434/38 
234,642 
251,100 
70,138 


BEGR, Fott to 858,573 
ee oO Cool 17,080. ode. 4g oe i 185,344 
New Haven, Conn... ._.. 871,784| 402,950 
_ New Orleans, La...... |)! 4696,165) 435,825 
New Yo 
N. ¥% 7,974,461/5,503,982 2,470,479 
ange. Jee 4,651,863 
RPMERS, oats 2,741, 872 
: ee 2 174,175 
Oakland, Calif... 9.2.7! 1,001,487 
Omaha Nope’? Ost. --| 133,181) 35,000)... 22 || gdotaga| POOL487| ZBz.a7e 
10) ENGBP achat sothe ss ¢ 202,246 19; 
GB pee 173,659] 111, 
MeL Neate: = 247,154 318,539] 154/374 103 
ee ree Wis 1,456,059 1,898,389}1,275,342 1,243, 
' 
.|1,139,313 2,955,008] 1,469,872] 1,485,136 
3) ee 25,256 2,029,560] 1,365,117 664,443 
Manat: sas 132,480 95,317 a 
| 551,067 
Richmond, 
_ Rochester, N. 
27,031 
Rees 79,979 
282,301 
161 
589,565] 1,231 
_ Wichita, Kans...... 4,499 


433,322 
124,124 
235,251 


onkers, N.Y, 2: . 2.1. ae 


5 2. 
237,018 4 
368,025] 19 


904,27 
402,671 fi 
< 884,657]. 516,632 i 
exclude capital outlay. 21945 data. 8Inchides 15,467 volumes for the blind, un 


1Expenditures 
uted. 4Includes 


5,467 volumes for the blind, undistributed, 


Jan. 1, 1947, there was a total of 41,750 
ces throughout the United States and 


Second Class, 14,210 Third Class, and 19,406 
th Class; June 30, 1946, 32,161 rural routes 
ed 1,441,538 miles in the 48 States and Dis- 
of Columbia. 


I—U. S. DOMESTIC MAILS 


miestic mail includes matter deposited in the 
S for local delivery, or for transmission from 
place to another within the United States. or 
@ from or between the possessions of the United 
and is divided into four classes: (1) written 
er, matter sealed against inspection, postal 
S, and private mailing cards; (2) periodical 
Mications; (3) merchandise, printed matter, and 
fm Mailable matter not in first and second 
6S, not exceeding 8 ounces in weight; (4) par- 
pbost—merchandise, printed matter and other 
able matter not in first and second classes, 
ling 8 ounces in weight. 
bmestic rates of postage apply to all parts 
ie United States, including Hawaii and Alaska 
are included in the term United States, 
9 Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, Tutuila 
Manua-and other islands of the Samoan group 
of Lat. 171 west of Greenwich, and the Canal 
P, all of which are included in the term Posses- 
the United States. The term Canal Zone 
id all the territory purchased from the 
Hblic of Panama which embraces the Canal 
proper and the islands in the Bay of Panama 
Tico, Naos, Culebra and Flamenco. 
ursuant to the Revenue Act of 1943 the rates 
stage and fees were increased on and after 
ich 26. 1944. 
-Class Mail, including that for local de- 
, except that on which the rate under exist- 
law is 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof 
@xcept post and postal cards, 3 cents for each 
or fraction of an ounce. 
Delivery Rates—On first-class matter 
addition to regular postage), 13 cents to 2 lbs.; 
mts, from 2 Ibs. to 10 lbs.; 25 cents when 
isschan 10 lbs. On matter other than first-class, 
5 2 lbs., 17 cents; from 2 lbs. to 10 lbs., 25 
Ss; Over 10 Ibs., 35 cents. For postal union 
ul ) mail articles to certain foreign countries, 
ents, except that to the Canadian post offices 
ch offer special delivery service, the U. S. 
estic fees apply. For additional information 
local pestmaster. 
‘Mail Rates—On and after October 1, 1946, 
pnts an ounce or fraction thereof, as follows: 
pacnin the continental United States, includ- 
a 


‘0 or from the continental United States, 
ng Alaska, and (a) Hawaii, (b) Puerto 
(c) Virgin Island of the United States, (d) 
Island, (e) Canal Zone, (f) Guam and 
y other place where the United States mail 
is in operation. 
Vithin or between any of the Territories, 
isted in item 2 above. 
‘To or from members of the armed forces of 
ted States stationed outside the continental 
States whose address includes an Army 
office number or a fleet post office designation; 
»to or from civilian personnel authorized to re- 
mail through such Army or Navy post offices. 
e—Only letters in their usual and ordinary 
mn weighing in excess of 8 ounces (except 
bial mail) may, at the present time, be ac- 
for transmission by air mail to overseas 
‘and Navy post offices except an APO in 
‘of Postmaster, New Orleans, La., or Seattle, 


ego 


t of postage 
used. Th r 
air mail is not permissible. 
uously endorsed immediately hb 
above the address ‘‘Via Air Mail. 
tic mail carried by airplane prepaid at 
lar domestic air mail rate of 5 cents an 
shall be transported across the Pacific 
steamer. 
beain the fullest measure of service for the 
e paid at the air mail rate, air mail should 
special delivery. Air mail sent special de- 
ould be conspicuously endorsed ‘Special 
ir Mail,’’ the mere fact that the matter 


below the 


cient. 
ce be registered, insured or sent 
sliverable air mail will not-be returned to 

er yia airplane, but returned in regular mail. 


POSTAL INFORMATION 
_ Mail and Money Order Rates 


ions. Of this number, 2,296 were First Class. |. 


air mail and special delivery stamps 


Postal Cards—Single 
See brekoe, 2 cents, wit! 

ccond-Class Mail—No limit of weight is’ pre- 
Scribed for second-class matter mailed by pub- 
lishers or registered news agents. Includes news- 
papers and periodicals bearing notice of entry as 
second-class matter. When sent unsealed by the 
public, by other than the publisher or a news 
agent, the rate of postage is 1c for each 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof, or the fourth-class rate, which- 
ever 1s lower, such postage being computed on each 
separately addressed copy or package of unad- 
dressed copies and not on the bulk weight. 

Special handling—A special service that third- 
and fourth-class parcels may receive the most 
expeditious handling and transportation practica- 
ble. Such matter is accorded the same handling 
as special-delivery matter, but is not delivered 
by messenger at the office of destination. Such 
parcels are delivered on regular scheduled trips. 
Rates for this service are in addition to the regular 
postage rates, and are: For parcels weighing not 
over 2 pounds, 10 cents; over 2 pounds and not 


more than 10 pounds, 15 cents; over 1 
20 cents. oto 


ecards 1. cent; 


Third-Class Mail—Limit 8 ounces. Circulars and _ 
also mer- | 


other miscellaneous printed matter, 
chandise, 135 cents for each 2 ounces. 
Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 


seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. - 


1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be led in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 
at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
a@ piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
@ pound or fraction thereof for all other third= 
class matter. 

Fourth-Class (Parcel Post)—Over eight ounces 
Limit of size 100 inches, length and girth combined 
Limit of weight, 70 pounds. 
not in first or second class. Parcels subject to 


regular fourth-class zone rates (except certain 


books, catalogs, etc., separate tables follow: 


Zones - 

$s 1-2| 3. |: 4 4 3 bie) Pee 
#5 “Bele®elo ele al Sela 
@3| 3 | “SS 32 3/2. 8/s8eksiuse 
2 3 la sisSe estlesalS-sistaisaz 
BE| 4 PSELM asa SSRESE OTe 
T. ..|$0.08|$0.09|$0.10|$0.11|$0.12|$0.13|S0 15|$0.16 
2...) .09| .11] 12) (15) 418) 20) 24| = 076 
3...) 09] 12] 14] 48) s23}) ee7 |e aa 
4...| 10) :13| 16] (22) 28} 34 ao agua 
Bets 10] .14{ 18] 25) (34) (41) so52heeiee 
Best ll -15} .20|  .29) -391) (43 Gn eee 
7...) 11) 116} (22) (32) .44) -66le ezopeename 
8...| [12] 117] (24) 736] i650] 363) 279) 95" 
Be 512} .18] .26] 539] 166) (70) Segoe 
10...] 113} 119] ‘28] 143] (61) 277) 7) 9s) Geen 
ER 3 .13| .20| ° .30) 46) .66] .84| 1.07) 1.29 
12.17] 14] [22] :32] <50| :72] [92] 1:76) 140 
13...] 114] [23]. 734] 164] -77) _ (99) 1-26) ioe 
14. 15} (24 736] [58] [82] 1,06] 1.35) 163 
15...| 115] [25} 138] 61] :89| 1.13] 1.44 174 =a 
16...) 116] :26| [40] :65| :94] 1:21) 1.53) 1.85 — 
17...| 116] (27} [42| [68] [99] 1.28) 1.63) 1.97 
18..2| 117], 28} [44] :72| 1.05) 1.35] 1.72 2.08 
19..:]| i17| (29] :46] [75] 1.10] 1.42] 1.81} 2:19 — 
20...| 118} :30| :48] .79} 1.15} 1.49 194 oie 
21..:| 218] 131] 250} {82} 1:21] 1.57| 2.00] 2.42 
22°°'| 119] :33] [53] :87] 1.27] 1.641 2.09) 2.53 
23°] 119] 134| [55] :90} 1.32] 1,71| 2.18] 2.65 
24°''| ‘20| [35] [57] 194) 1:37] 1:78] 2.28) 2:76 
25... 20] :36} .59| .97| 1.43] 1.85) 2.37) 2.37 
26. .21| .37| .61| 1.01) 1.48] 1.93) 2.46) 2:99 
27.71] 21] 138] 163] 1:04] 1.53] 2.00 35] 3.10 : 
28°.'| (22! [39] 65) 1:08] 1.60] 2.07) 2.65) 3.21 ~ 
29.1} 122} (40) 767] 1.11] 1.65) 2.14) 2:74) 333 
30..] [23] 141] [69] 1:15] 1.70) 2.21) 2.88] 344 — 
31../] 123] 42) ‘71] 1:18] 1.75) 2:29] 2.93) 3.55 
32°._| 124] :44] 73] 1:23] 1.81] 2:36) 3.02) 3:67 
33.11] 124] 145] 175] 1.26] 1.86] 2.43) 3.13) 3.78 
34. '25| 46] [77] 1.30] 1.92] 2,50] 3.20) 3.80 
35..'| (25| :47} °79] 1.33] 1.98] 2.58] 3.30] 4.01 — 
36..'} .26] 48] -181] 1.37] 2.03] 2.65} 3.39) ata 
37... ‘26| .49| .83] 1.40] 2.08 2.72 48) 4.23 
33°°'| [27] 50] [85] 1.44] 2.14] 2.79] 3.57) 4.35 
39 °27| 152) 88] 1.47] 2.19] 2.86] 3.67) 4.46 — 
40.°'| 228} 153} 190) 1°51) 2.25] 2.94) 3:76] 4157 — 
41...| [28] 154] 192] 1.55] 2.30] 3.01] 3.85] 469 . 
42..'| (29} 156] 94 1.59} 2.36) 3.08] 3.94) 4.80 
43. '29] 757) 196] 1.62] 2.41) 3.15] 4.04) 4.91 — 
44.''} 9730) 158] 798} 1.66] 2.46] 3.22) 4.13] 5.03 
45.. | <30| 59] 1:00] 1.69] 2.52) 3.30) 4.22) 5.14 

5. ‘31| {60} 1.62] 1.73] 2.58] 3.37) 4.32] 5.26 
47. ~ 4. 31t 61! 104" 1,76] 2.63! 3.44) 441° 5.37 


All mailable matter 
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Exceptions 

' ,,G) In the first or second zone, where the dis- 

' tance by the shortest regular practicable mail route 
is 300 miles or more, the rate is the same as for 
the third zone. 

(2) On parcels collected on rural Toutes the 
postage is 2 cents less per parcel than shown in 
the foregoing table when for local delivery and 3 
cents less per parcel when for other than local 
delivery. 

(3) Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds meas- 
uring over 84 inches but not more than 100 inches 
in length and girth combined are subject to a 
minimum charge equal to that for a 10-pound 
Pareel for the zone to which addressed. 

Parcels for fourth-class (parcel post) matter 
must be mailed at a post Office, branch post cffice, 
named, numbered, or lettered Station, or delivered 
to a rural or other carrier duly authorized to re- 
ceive such matter. It cannot be mailed at railway 
Post office cars. 

Firearms capable of being concealed on the per- 
son are unmailable except to military, naval or 
civil officers for use in connection with their 
Official duty, and to manufacturers or bona fide 
dealers of fire arms. Severe penalties are provided 
for the mailing of firearms unless authorized by 
eee (Consult postmaster for additional informa- 

ion). 

Live animals, fowl, insects, and reptiles are not 

'Mailable except under certain conditicns. (Consult 
Postmaster for requirements for such mailings.) 

Meat and meat-food products, parcels of game 
(thei dead bodies of wild animals or birds, or parts 
thereof, including furs, Skins, plumage, etc., or 
the eggs of any such birds), nursery stock, may all 
be mailed under certain conditions. (Consult local 
postmaster for information Tegarding requirements 
or such mailings). f 

___Books of 24 or more pages, at least 22 of which 
are printed and consist wholly of reading matter 
or reading matter with incidental blank spaces for 
Students’ notations 
matter other 


Paya 


M ie Order and Insured, Mail ra: 


These rates do not apply to bulk pa: ; 
taining @ number of pieces sent to one | ou 
hor to packages weighing 8 ounces or less}: 
is, third-class matter. F 

Note—The rates for catalogs were tempo 
increased effective March 26, 1944, by the F 
Act of 1943, by 3 percent or 1 cent per 
whichever is greater. | 

The rate of postage now in effect for any 
log is shown in the table below: F; 


Lbs. 


Zones 
4 5 
Cts.| Cts. 
7 8 


Local |— 
1&2 


Cts. 
5 


3 | 


Cts. 
6 


| 


7 


ener 


DOWIE 
RS 


© O00 -3=30 


RS 


1 
1 
12 
13 
14 


1 


Publications issued at Tegular intervals circum | 
free or mainly free, over 8 ounces, when aw 
ized as provided by section 573, Postal Laws: 
Regulations, 9 cents a pound or fraction thag, 
computed on entire bulk mailed at one time 
no less than 6 cents per piece, provided the 

of such publications are presented for mi 
made up according to States, cities, and route 
directed by the Postmaster General. 


Money Order Fees—The fees for issuing mir 


{ 
orders are: 


From $0.01 to $2.50 
From $2.51 to $5 
From $5.01 to $10 
From $10.01 to $20 
From $20.01 to $40 
From: $40.01to $60. .54/.4:dsac8,. ascied, ce a 
From $60.01 to $80. 
From $80.01 to $100 


Postal Notes. 
and second-class 
in amounts from A 
of 5 cents is charged for each Postal note, 


Registered Mail . 

The registry fees, which are in addition to 
Tegular postage, and the limits of indem 
therefor, are as follows: ni | 


For Registry Indemnit 
Not exceeding $5...” ‘! 
Exceeding $5 but not 
Exceeding $50 but not $75 
Exceeding 
Exceeding 
Exceeding 
Exceeding 
Exceeding 
Exceeding 
Exceeding $600 but not $700, ae 
Exceeding $700 but not $800: fi. 
Exceedin td 
Exceeding $900 but not $1,000 


value +§. 


excess of the maximum indemnity covered by t®. 


registry fee paid: 


Not more than $50... 
More than $50 but not aye 
More than $100 but not 

More than $200 but not over $400...., 
More than $400 but not over $600 


effect for books are as follows: ‘i 

_ All zones: 3 cents a pound plus 1 cent up to and 
‘including 16 pounds; 17 to 27 pounds, 3 cents a 
pound plus 2 cents; 28 to 38 pounds, 3 cents 
& pound plus 3 cents; 39 to 49 pounds, 3 cents a 
pound plus 4 cents; 50 to 61 pounds, 3 cents a 
pound plus 5 cents; 62 to 70 pounds. 3 cents a 
pound plus 6 cents. 


_ vided for library books consisting wholly of read- 
ing matter and containing no 
eOEREr than incidental 


where in 
the State 


More than $600 but not over $800 
More than $800 but Itss than $1,000.../°°! 


Tf the excess of the declared value over the m 
mum indemnity covered by the Tegistry fee pa 
is $1,000 or more, the additional fees for ea 


$1,000 or part of $1,000 on articles i i 
points within the tease 


several eee applicable | 


\ 


fourth-class matter shall be as follows: 
Local delivery 
Delivery within 
Delivery within 


cents and 1 cent for 
up to and including 70 pounds, 
Catalogs and similar 
oe but not 
over eight ounces but not exceeding 10 in- 
dividually addressed. ; : CASE get 
Rates |Local |— 
1&2| 3 4 5. 6 8 


Cts | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts:! Cts:| Cts: ‘Cts, | 
4 | ef a Uy A Dee 9 | -10 


me deeds ts.2 fiagidca > 5 bigs oy 


| the third and fourth 


Delivery within 


“ INSURED MAIL F 
Fees for insurance of domestic mail matter 
classes; 


Amount of insurance ~ 
From $0.01 to 
From $5.01 to 
From $25.01 to 
From $50.01 to 


wey 


"4 


585 


ECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Unrezist 
J-D, fees on domestic Select aesauivecs ghee 
ae Res ee soueths Bissues bo sealed do- 
s r of any { 
ee tai-class rate: ee anh Bale 
at 


-O.D. charges or C.0.D. fee 
sy aa desired (Cents) 
15 


20 

30 

40 

pm $50.01 to $100.00 50 

om $100.01 to $150.00 55 

om $150.01 to $200.00 60 
VLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Registered) 


ees on C.O.D. service for registered seale - 

Stic mail of any class heasing postage at fants 
rate, amount collectible and limit of in- 

mnity payable: 

Fee, including 

registration 


cent to $10.00.............. 40 
om $10.01 to $50.00...... -55 
cone -15 
<2 oueS 1.00 
ee $1.40 
erat Gis os < ake 5 -10 
re eS -20 


Charge for demurrage on do- 

stic collect-on-delivery, per day B) 
(here is a fee of 5 cents for notifying the sender 
his Bot cubase of inability to deliver a C.O.D. 


le. 
Senders’ Return Receipts—For domestic regis- 
ed and insured mail when requested at the time 
mailing, 4 cents. When requested subsequent 
the time of mailing, 7 cents. When requested 
wing to whom, when, and the address where 
= article was delivered, 31 cents. 
Rural Delivery Service—Mail by rural carriers is 
liyered to persons “providing approved boxes 
ed on the line of travel of the carriers. It 
sequired the boxes be so placed that they may 
conveniently served by the carriers without 
aving their conveyances and shall be placed on 
ie righthand side of the road in the direction of 
ayel of the’ carriers in all cases where traffic 
Mditions are such that it would be dangerous 
f the carriers to drive to the left to reach the 
ses. On new rural routes all boxes shall be 
tated on the righthand side of the road in the 
rection of travel of the carrier. 
Boxes on rural routes should be grouped wher- 
er possible, especially at or near crossroads or 
other places on the routes where a considerable 
imber of individual boxes are located. They 
id be placed about 3145 to 4 feet above the 
ce of the ground. 

udulent and Fictitious Addresses—Mail mat- 
must be directed to be delivered at a designated 
ace, such &s a post office box, a street address or 
the care of a person or firm receiving mail at 
© post office or address. Ordinary mail 
ssed to fictitious names of persons or firms, 
‘fraudulent or fictitious addresses, or to no 
ticular person will not be delivered. 
Dead Mail Matter—All undeliverable first-class 
ail which does not bear a return card is sent to 
‘dead letter branch, and undeliverable third- 
d fourth-class mail of obvious value for which 
e@ sender does not furnish or guarantee return 
tage is sent to a_ dead parcel post branch. 
eceased Mail matter with the excep- 
n of pensions mail addressed to a deceased per- 
L will be delivered to the executor or adminis- 
x of his estate; if there be none, delivery 
ll be made to the surviving husband or widow, 
there are other claimants. 
al Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
g account. Any person ten years of age or 
er may start an account. A married woman may 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars 
y be deposited, and at any time, until the bal- 
se to the credit of the depositor amounts to 


II—INTERNATIONAL MAILS 


Letters (Foreign destination), 5 cents for first 
ice, 3 cents for each additional, except to the 
lowing, to which the letter rate is 3 cents each 

‘Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 

ile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
blic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 

(Repub. of), Mexicc, Newfoundland (in- 
g Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
> El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 

“Venezuela. For all other foreign destinations, 

iding British Honduras, the Guianas, Surinam 


rf: 


| 


ce RS Pag SRP TS eae Saag Sandy PURPA ESS A ERE eS COREE a Os a. a ee ae ee re 


and the Philippines, 5 tents, first ounce: 
Sy ee Sores or fraction.’ se 
ximum dimensions: Length, breadth, an 
thickness combined, 36 anbheas aneatest length, a 
inches. When sent in the form of a roll the length 
(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches; except that 
in the case of indivisible objects for Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras (Republic 
gi), Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Salvador, Spain (including The Spanish Colonies, 
the Spanish Zone of Morocco, and the Spanish 
Office in,Andorra), Uruguay, and Venezuela, the 
length (40 inches maximum) plus twice the dia- 
meter may be as much as 48 inches. imum 
dimensions: It is recommended that articles meas= 
Se Se than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 
Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 
the letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 
Part IT of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 
voice or customs declaration is inclosed. A 
green label (which may be obtained from the posi 
office) must be afiixed to the outside of the en- 
velope or wrapper. Weight and dimensions same 
as for letters. 
_ Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
in first paragraph on International Mails; 3 cents 
to any country not listed therein. . Cards must 
not exceed 6 x 414 in., or be less than 4 x 234 in. 
Foreign Air Mail—For Canada and Mexico, 5 
cents an ounce or fraction thereof. For other for- 
eign countries inquire at post -office, 
On and after November 1, 1946, air mail rates 
for each half ounce, or fraction thereof, follows: 
Cuba, 8 cents. = 
Central and South Americas, the West Indies, 
British and French Guiana, Surinam (Netherlands 
Guiana), Bermuda, Newfoundland, including Lab- 
rador, 10 cents. 


Europe, including the U.S.S.R., Vatican City — 


State, and all islands, including the Azores, within 
the waters surrounding the European continent, 
also Algeria, Egypt, Iceland, Libya, Morocco, Tunis, 
and Turkey, 15 cents. 

To all other localities, 25 cents. 


The weight limit in each instance, 4 Ibs. 6 02S), 


with the following exceptions: 
China and French Indo China, 2 ounces; Canada 
and Newfoundland, including Labrador, 60 pounds. 
Air letters, sold at post offices, requiring no 
envelopes, 10 cents to all foreign countries. 
international Registered Mail—Letters, prints of 
all kinds, including raised prints for the blind, 
single and reply-paid post cards, small packets, 
samples of merchandise and commercial papers 
may be registered to foreign countries generally, 
and to Manila, in the Republic of the Philippines. 
Consult postmaster as to other cities in the Philip- 
pines to which letters in their usual and ordinary 
form may be registered. Registration service is not 
at present in effect to Germany or Japan. 3 
Fees—A registration fee of 20 cents in addition 
to postage is chargeable. Parcel post packages 
may be registered to certain foreign countries, 
subject to fees ranging from 20 cents to 40 cents. 
(Consult postmaster.) 3 
Indemnity—Limited indemnity is 
the total loss (cover and contents); for the partial 
or complete loss or rifling of the contents when 
mailed in this country and responsibility rests with 
the Postal Service of the United States, or when 


exchanged with Great Britain, and for the loss, — 


rifling or damage of registered parcel post packages 
addressed to a few foreign countries only. (Consult 
postmaster.) es 
International Registered C. O. D. Mail—Parcei 
post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack-— 
ages of merchandise, and small packets may be 
sent as registered C. O. D. between any money 
order post office in the United States ‘including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. Guam. Tutnuilla, and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, but exclud- 
ing the Canal Zone) and any money order post 
office in J 
range from 30 cents to 60 cents, providing for a 
maximum C. 
indemnity of $100. (For further particulars, con-— 
sult postmaster.) 
International 
service has been inaugurated between the Uni 
States and The Bahamas, Canada, Ecuador, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Iceland, Ireland, 
Guatemala, Leeward Islands, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), New Zealand, Palestine, Portu- 
gal (including Madeira and the Azores), Portu- 
guese West Africa (Angola, Cape Verde Islands, 
Guinea, St. Thomas Island and Frince’s Island). 
Surinam, Western Samoa, and \the Windward 
Islands,. Argentina, Barbados, British Guiana, 
Colombia, Iceland, Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
pique). For insurance fees inquire local postmaster, 
.-Fees—The insurance fees range from 3 cents 
tgape cents, providing for indemnity, in the event 
of loss, rifling, or damage. fs 
The limit of indemnity in many cases is $165, 
(Consult postmaster.) In the case-of Ceanaia 


payable for sf 


O. D. collection of 500 pesos or — 


Insured Mail—Insured parcel es } 


Mexico. The fees (including registration) 


however, the limit of indemnity is $200; Ecuador 
and Portugal (loss only in the case of Portugal), 
$50; Portuguese West Africa, $16.33. 

Return Receipts—Except for insured parcels ad- 
dressed to Canada, return receipts will be fur- 
nished only upon request therefor by the sender 
and upon payment of a fee of 5 cents for each 
receipt requested at time of mailing and 10 cents 
after mailing. 

Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub- 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, including payment of indemnity, énsofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails. Such matter, 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may 
be registered when sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets’’ may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“small packets’? when addressed for delivery in 
Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages 
addressed to Canada and Newfoundland is 15 
pounds. 

‘Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 

fnternational Insured C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
C. O. D. parcel post service is in effect with Co- 
jombia. The C. O. D. fees, which provide limited 
indemnity, range from 30 cents to 70 cents. (Con- 
sult postmaster for further particulars.)- ~ 
_ Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sent 
to the country mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt: 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. 

International Ordinary Mail—Limited indemnity 
may be paid in the actual amount of the loss, ri- 
fling, or damage to-ordinary parcel post packages 
exchanged with certain countries. 

Inquiries for Ordinary Articles—A charge of 5 
cents shall, be made for inquiries concerning the 
disposal made of any ordinary article, unless the 
sender is able to show prima facie loss or other 


irregularity through fault of the Postal Service. 


Inquiries or Complaints Concerning Registered 
or Insured Mail Addressed for Delivery in Foreign 
Countries and Charges Therefor— 

A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an 
inquiry or complaint in connection with registered 
or insured mail addressed to a foreign country 
unless the sender has failed to receive a return 
receipt for which he paid the required fee, or is 
able to show that a prima facie loss or other ir- 
regularity has occurred through fault of the 
Postal Service. 

_Unmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 

te matter not conforming to the rules as to 
legibility of address, size and weight of package or 
certificates of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, 
or other firearms that can be concealed on the per- 
son; and game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, 
explosive or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; 
all spirituous and malt liquors; all liquor advertise- 
ments to or from Prohibition localities, indecent 
matter, written or otherwise; dunning postals and 
lottery, endless chain and fraud matter. 

For information as to the articles prohibited to 
foreign countries see Part II of the Official Postal 
Guide or local postmaster. 

Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 
—For all foreign destinations, 144 cents each 2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in | ec and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
volumes of printed books, except to the countries 
(other than Canada and Newfoundland) under 
the item ‘“‘Letters’’ above, where the limit of 
weight for Pah matter in general in some cases 

S—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
However, there is no limit 
of ‘weight for single volumes’ to Cuba, Mexico, 
To Canada and New- 
mit for prints in general 
is 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds. 
Dimensions—Same as for letters, 

Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as six times a week to bona fide sub- 
Scribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 
or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries mentioned under subhead. 
ing “‘Letters’’ are subject to the Postage rates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 6, of section 538, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1940. Other second- 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject?to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ouncés or 
fraction thereof, ’ 


Postal Information—Miscellaneous Matter, Mail Rates 


* v <a 
There is no limit of weight for second-class x 
ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfo ndid 
Gincluding Labrador), and Panama by publisi 
ror registered news agents. | 
Reduced Postage Rate on Books to © er 
Countries—The postage rate applicable to bd 
which do not contain any publicity or advert 
other than that appearing on the covers or? 
leaves, is 5 cents per pound or fraction the 
when addressed to the following countries: 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Go 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador,’ 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Repwi 
of), Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, PS 
Uruguay, Venezuela. Limit of weight: 22 poun 
except for Peru, in which case it is 11 poum 
Dimensions: Same as for letters. 
Printed matter for the blind—For all for 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or ff 
tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces, | 
mensions—same as for letters. | 
Samples of merchandise—For all foreign q 
tinations 114 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, ¥ 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weig. 
18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters, 
Commercial papers—-To all foreign destinati d 
14% cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, witlt 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weighie 
pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensions—same as for 
ers. f 
Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ounm 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents per pach 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimensifi 
—Same as for letters. (See Part II of the Offi 
Postal Guide, for list of countries which aces 
small packets.) Small packets must bear the gr’ 
label (Form Cl), Form 2976. They must also 
accompanied by the paper form of customs decla 
tion (Form 2976-A), properly completed by. 
sender and enclosed in the small packet. It is li 
wise permissible to enclose in smal! packet an op 
invoice reduced to its essential terms. Every sm 
Packet must be clearly marked on the wrapper te 
the sender with the words “small Packet.”’ 
8-ounce merchandise packages—Packages 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less for > 
countries mentioned under “Letters”, 2 ce 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except t 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plan 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 145 cents 
each 2 ounces or fraction. €This is not Parcel pc 
must not have customs declarations attached e 
must not be sealed except when addressed 
delivery in Canads, in which case such packs 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for Posi 
inspection if necessary.” There is also an exew 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of C. Git 


8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, whit 
may be sealed.) { 
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Information—Revenues, Expenditures; Receipts: Savings System 587 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Cost of : Extent (PaidasCom-{ . Gross Gro e 
ss Ex- |Ordi Post- 
. City Post of Post | pensation of} Revenue of nditure of age Stauniea, 
Delivery Offices Routes |Postmasters Department partment Issued 
Es Caml ie ec ive e305 a 


Dollars Number} Miles Doll 
Behe sun's st} 18,447 | 178,67 549.37 Dollars 


ator 
224,128,658 
437,150,212 
599,591, 477 
705,484,09 


SRIOPNFO PSRs 


DE Pt ek fed pk fk be 
SUB RO Ne a0 hes 


442,231 f 560, 51,438,430 
190,558,153 2, a 58,565,759 
206,569,486 2,161 63,874,562 : ; 
214,255,451 p 72,544,479 1, 2 | 1,145,101,184 
246,909,526 | 41.750 362" 500 89,695,172 92 2, 1,353,653,679 | 19,180,426,775 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 


r | Phila- Los * es 
» | New York! Chicago delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | St. Louis | Brooklyn 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
He 563,485] 41.241,378 692, 4,206,548] 11,171,916 
478,107) 56,078,907 “ 8,220,282 7 
i tox 777| 61,855,162 10,136,241 
61,673,993 5 10,910,231 
61,223,378} 19,5 62] 10,961,319] 18/029! 137 
53,721,759 10,193,025] 16,653,102 
16, 033,992 . s 15,154,883 
5,992,443 067, 15,785,235 
i "319,495 , 14/577, 151 
15,913,716 


17,932,969 
18/054344 
: $530,993 


60,851,179 
60,146,054) 2 18/202/162 
69,258,341) 25,509,58 0. 21,463,221 
73,950,399 22,703,352 
eee. 932'550! 85,847,747' 30,374,704! 25,645,029! 247168, '356] 19,403, 978 15,450,260 


ity, ett oa eae gtr cae 1925. $9,425, rere on aa ook ue ec o 7 ee me 


i 75,271 .686|1936 . |$ 1,251,673, 156}| 1942, 

1928. $133" te bit -| 347,416, 7.| 1,267,673,740/| 1943. 
134/178,558 . -| 1,251, 130)|1944. 
147,359,254 i | 1,262, 8 1945.| 2,659, 
152, 143,349]/1934. .| 1,295,408,735)/1946.| 3,119,656, 
153,644,529}|1935.} 1. '204,862,940 -| 1.904,153,274 


Postal Savings System 
{In millions of dollars] 
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Shipping—Chief Ports in United States $e 


Chief Ports of the United States 


Comparative Statement of the Volume of Cargo, in Tons of 2000 pounds, Handled at United States 
Source—Corps of Engineers, War Department 


- 


1942 — 


945 44 43 
t 19 19 
Ports Rank| Tons Rank Tons Rank| Tons Rank| Tons} 
New York, N. Y 1 |103,962,.23 1 {110,282,139 1 {111,813,422 1 /1C1,880,7,% 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 2 | 26,179,373|| 2 | 24'390'953 3 | 18,757,310 5 | 17,119/4 
3 | 25,204'532!! 3 | 23'948'506 2 | 21328687 2 7 
4 | 23'869'878 6 | 16,956,538 6 | 15,047,871 3 
5 | 23'857,279 4 | 19/999'343 5 | 15,605,165]; 6 
6 | 23°183°721 5 | 17/651,441 4 | 16,086,321 4 
7 14,447,348 7 13,710,510 8 10,741,862|| | 7 
8 | 13,604/977|| 12 81580,011|| 13 7,786,000]| 11 
9 | 12/850,522 9 | 10,743/017|| 11 8,471,046]| 10 
10 | 12/292'646|| 14 7,673,935|| 15 6,580,844 8 
11 | 10,521,083]! 10 9,732/377 7 | 12,104/234/| 13 
Bes: 12 | 10,226.247/| 8 | 1171317143 9 | 10,360,556 9 
yee 13 81696,711|| 17 7,095,281|| | 16 5,771,176|| 15 7,670 
EU A ee 14 8,560,545]! 11 8,677,442|| 10 9/244'626|| 12 91473 
eer fi 154}. 8,121:747|| —13 7,843,697|| 14 6,862,316|| 14 TT4 
16 8,002'738]| 21 5,683,134|| 26 2'903/303|| 25 3294.8 
aaa 17 7,832,463|| 16 7,346,340|| 18 4'939/196|| 17 5,263 
ie 18 7,530,007|| 15 7,617,106|| 12 7,939'616|| 16 6142 
ms 19 7,325,833] 19 6,392.091|| 19 4'638,129|| 18 5,01 
2. Ler 20 6,147,029]| 20 5,728,638|| 17 5,258,862]| 20 4°198) 
er 21 5,928.777|| 24 4'285,985|| 24 3,688,826|| 30 2/530 
22 5,787,148]| 29 3,164,600|| 29 2:744'677|| 41 1,702 
23 4,876,539/| 25 3,795,947|| 81 2,542/828|| 30 1,90 
24 4'848'696|| 22 4'454,199|| 22 3,773,671|| 27 3116 
25 4/808,137]] _ 18 6,506,528)| 35 2,194'348|| 37 2:116,2 
; 26 4°287,408|| 32 2'851,616|| 21 3:855.206|| 19 4'406,06 
Galveston, 27 4,280,098 36 2,290,946 40 1,546,134 42 re 1 
Charleston, 8. C 28 3,818,034|| 37 2'275,466|| 58 838,538] 54 1,158,1 
Providence, R. I 29 3,749,030)| 28 3,228/536|| (30 2,643,291|| 22 3)527)1 
Tacoma, Wash...... 30 3,594,329|| 30 3,082'814|| 27 2,880,030] 34 2/375,20 
31 3,541,221]/ 27 |, 3'637'432/| 25 2912495]! 31 2'527,77 
32 3,450,421|| 33 2'846.471)|| 32 2,534'586|| 24 3/318,33 
cy eee 33 3,384,628|| 23 4\345,912|| 20 4/421'470|| 93 3.394,14 
ata ea 34 3,144'905|| 26 3,737,353|| 23 3,696,095|| 21 | 3.863, 085m 
ej 35 2,992,700!} 31 2,942,747|| 2 
Mea ., 36 | 2/980,148/| 3) * aay 33 33600 
esc... 3 37 2,805,7241| 35 2,366,271|| 39 1,731,1 ‘068, 
38 2'685.620 3) By “8 Patt 
PS Fo 39 2}497/380|| 74 592,204|| 65 6i 955 ry Lg 
2s en 40 2/478,957|| 41 1,833;660|| / 51 1,234,900]} 61 "878 
4} 2/281,428]|. 34 2'599,323]| °33 2/500,208]| 29 2,805, 
42 2,061,517|| 42 1,767,122|| 42 1,439,619]| . 49 1291, 
ree Ss 43 2,006,926|| 58 992,938|| 57 '858'751|| 63 "738! 
5 Oe 44 2,003,171]| 40 4,875,949]| 37 1,877,067]| 38 958, 
Barc o>, 45 1,718,189]| 43 1,640,156|| 44 1/375,548|| 40 "749 
Va ee oe 46 1,672,361|| 53 1,182/313|| 52 1,030.738!| 60 977.5 
47 9,672,135|| 44 1,576,596|} 38 1/812'306]] 926 194 
48 1,649,767|| 38 2,154,726] 34 2,391,203|| 45 45865 
ind SA: 49 1,397,854|| 45 1,545,381|} 43 1,409°570]| 50 14 
50 1,321,614|]. 55 1,169,065 
51 1,300,377|| 46 1'503°398 ee eet ~ % 
52 1,263,795|| 52 1,252,052|| 46 1,349°910/| 55 
53 1,252,357|| 39 1,918,853|| 36, | 1'932'348/| 36 
54 1,207,394]! 59 962/363|| 41 1}458,300|| 57 
55 1,129,563|| 54 1,172,067|| 47 1/3287480]! 51 9 
SAS 56 4,120,766]| 66 95,087|| 67 "594,957|| 73 36 12 
Baier ar 57 1,070,030|| 63 873,298|| 61 699:614)| 62 ee 
Kony 58 1,055,627|| 56 1,072,334|| 45 1,363,878]| 42 
bet a. 59° 1,046.763|| “62 02,022]} 78 404,673|| 67 
60 1,008,081|| 64 741,490|| 77 416,610 
ykpes' 61 921/460|| 48 1,341,609|} 62 696.53 oF 
mi os | Serecal|. ar | Paeteuty 54 | | ovs.cae|| 50 
84 55,282 80 "402.941 sf Se places sd 
CR 5 1 661,44 Ag 
cee eee 66 817,337|| 50 1,995'399 83 b80resa aa 
5 ae 67 778,671|| 57 1,054,251|| 53 1,028,123]} | 7 
68 715,061|| 61 945,158|| 43 1/309/059]| 43 
Seas 714,759 51 1,290,484|| 64 '650,794|| 78 
ahd Bedford and: Batr. *755// 60 60,915|] 55 945,423]! 53 
PeeMVEN “MASS... ws 
mene 646,7111/ 68 | 590,959 
i i a 
ee 59 
Kahului, T. H.’.. Hei 33 
_ Terrebonne Bay, aes 75 
_ Sabine Pass Harbor, Tex. 69 
Stamford, Conn.. of 
ee 60 
, Searsport, her ay 410'704|| ._. 
' 
“f GREAT LAKES PORTS 
Duluth-Superior 1 | 67,188,858 
‘Toledo, Ohio. . 2 "| 32/317,224 


bene 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
, Detroit, Mich. (2) 


} 19,739, 0031) 
18}656,85 


16,037,985 


: 23,360,759] 
24,373,232 


| 21,639,449 
20,526,477) 
16,680,735 


NOR crane 
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_ Shipping—Chief Ports, Foreign Canal Traffic — 589 


< ; GREAT LAKES PORTS 


1945 1944 1943 1942 
pa |) OS as = i= wan 
Rank| Tons Rank Tons Rank| Tons Rank| Tons 
SATO Sas. che 9 15,665,017 9 15,266,463 9 16,552,424 
§ £3 O}; 11 13,535,336)| 10 12,688,776]| 10 12/028°741 
i: 12 10,300,548 14 8,930,691 14 9,917,238 
15 8,774,215 13 9,217,390 13 9,932,086 
13 9,197,643 12 9,859,806 15 9,808, 
14 8,793,219)) 17 7,255,140]| 12 10,172,423 
16 8,052,249 15 7,677,919 17 7,599,32 
Reyes Ny 18 6,755,891 16 7,347,021 18 7,277,459 
: 17 6,886.454|| 18 6,754,547|| 16 7,648,005 
eee. " 19 4,361,020 19 4,416,229 20 4,152,597 
oe ieee »T47, 20 3,795,247|| 21 3,545,873}| 19 4,627,949 
Pe arti tt wes ; 4 21 3,701,548 20 3,655,643 21 3,379,416 
HAS ,018, 4 25 2,623,663 26 2,277,332 27 2,265,799 
Bratt «ds 997,502 22 2,912,478 22 2,976,261 24 2,553,002 
Bn ows 845,997 23 2,844,125 24 2,667,248 23 2,815,614 
ed Bs 317,67 26 2,227 74 29 1,990,372 26 2,320,082 
139, 29 1,954,658 28 2,068,964 29 2,074,849 
naw River, ports on.. ,102, 24 2,792,661 23 2,965,437 22 3,348,738 
; 2 Vi ere ,094, 28 2,019,584 31 1,927,767 31 1,851,211 
a Harbor, Mich.... ,022, 27 2,065,158 27 2,191,740 28 2,076,592 
oR ee ,810, 30 1,793,184 32 1,925,702 33 959/38 
peor, Mich:....... 479, 31 1,655,627 30 1,975,358 30 1,982,567 
Sort, Mich....:.... 
it Sodus Bay, N. Y... 34 33 1,187,665 33 1,249,323 32 1,774,96' 
d Haven Harbor and 21 32 1,494,492 25 2,581,640 25 2,469,07- 
and River, Mich.... 14! 34 1,142,668 36 960,402 45 70D 
Stile. Dc tial » sie .026, 35 1,102,972 34 1,210,614 37 881,639 
Driers, co i R. 43 532,613)]| 38 845,624|| 36 953,389 
ee eee ~ 39 681,862 44 582,918 40 853,354 
Be BSP ore 743,560 38 760,458 40 617,415 42 702,434 
ominee Harbor and 736,325|| 37 847,382|| 37 872:765|| 37 932/366 
er, Mich. and Wis 631.7 46 469/499|| 42 593,323]| 35 1,113/299 
tee h 36 1,060,684 35 973,316 34 a fe 615 
42 5 47 444,865 44 ,056 
44 488,475 39 722,688 41 Ll 
40 574,148}} 41 607,974|} 39 876,16! 
45 470,764 43 589,558 
eM hacia 41 559,041 46 454,804 46 71,401 
Aree = 411,612 45 oo 43 598,204 


6 468,624|| .. “i (4 
nate eee 3 4 14,088,972} 8 | 15,684:056|| “8 | 15,639,519|| “8 | 16,866,342 
13,557,288-' 10 | 14,647,951''! 11 | 311,000,47!' 11 | 10,824.45 


) Includes canal traffic. 

}) Includes traffic on Rouge River, a part of the Port of Detroit. 
}) Not separately reported. 

B Less than 400,000 tons. 


c Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals Fh 
Z Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterwafs ‘ Fat 
St. Canadian tee 
(Cal.) Welland Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama Manchester — 
Short Tons Short Tons | Net Reg. Tn’s} Long Tons Long Tons 
; SK ORL OLS 4.409,467 15,198,803 15,266,155 4,893,101 5,434,046 
ees "276/072 2'067_962 8,735,383 17,574,657 11,232,365 4,387-263 
me. ....) 6,087,910 6.179,023 14,803 334 31,668,759 27,853,635 6.290.625 
pecs] shores | steeesy | eatk eee | Beara | Zedatee | Paenae 
ede Peta 9396 358 24'636,462 34/418, 187 26,227,268 6,409,873 


20,067,718 29,573,394 29,081,360 7,193,330 
By’ 875,608 Petre re 26,546,579 116-008 


anal (1946) | British Premier, bought (Nov. 24, 1875) 176,602 of — 
ee es rine edited 7 ein 7e its shares for £3,976,582 from the Khedive Ismail of © 
: Egypt. Shares were numerically doubled in 1924 © 
and H. M. Government now holds 238,312 Capital = 
Shares and 115,192 ‘‘Jouissance’’ Shares out-of a 
total of 530,758, and 269,242 respectively. The goy- 
erning board is composed of 19 French, ten British, 
two Egyptian and one Netherlands directors. i 
The minimum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 
inches, the maximum draught of water allowed for 
vessels passing through 34 feet. The premee Cee ’ 
of transit snot ee rot had been red tons 
rs 20 minu n [; apy 
une. Corps of Papas | eee ae States 
ped i ar Department states tha mm: pass- 
ety = rey ie through the American and Canadian Danals oe + 
ierrans eer the Red Tt was begun | Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario for ‘ 


Tranean with the Sea. 
} , 1869) to traffic. 
peapend open Ne 17 Pa 


(Oct. 29, 1888) by 


France, Germany, Ital. 4 4 
“Spain and Tur 80,343,218: (1895-1904) 253,002, a 
eeial dp gperias by the Compngae Unies: | yt, SiMe ashen” ba) tastes 

z wi ; inis~ 3 =) ,618,024; Telerik 
at in pti en jamin Disraeli, then! (1946) 91,739,496. pees ree 


nD Ne ORD, ee eae 


= ce rete 


Pre 590. Shipping—Merchant Fleets, Clearances 


Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-W. lh 


Source: United States Maritime Commission, Number, gross and deadweight tonnage of 

' iron and steel steam and motor merchant type vessels of 1,000 gross tons and more. Data 
vessels on the Great Lakes and Inland Waterways and special types, such as channel vesse 
breakers, cable ships, etc., and vessels owned by the United States Army and Navy. : 


Merchant fleet as of 
Sept. 1, 1939 


Ee! he eae oe, ee Pay 


5 
Merchant fleet as of © 
June 30,1946 


Flas 


—+ 


Number | Gross tons] Dwt. tons Gross tons|Dwft, . 
Total all flags......... 12,798 | 58,270,374 | 80,600,600 
United States. ie sitet ez mys 8,125,756 | 11,681,700 
British Empire.....,..... 3,319 | 17,770,919 muy get 
ent: Ene Reig atais ics phe 5 . 
Be hati Perel Means anctd 72 356,862 494,000 
Brazil, .. 128 ete aren 
Bulgari, 2, AU) ore ee EMP HE. | 
Chile. ae 153,959 180,900 151,227 
China... 204,062 276,000 246,479 
Ete eee piel herk’isie.s, rol] Saaneeeree ke Ole 7,354 
LSULISLU GSI cb bom Bie Gre eae RS ES ar, (AP ee a SaaS) Peiciod aban Ths 
LUO iS) Sel aan eo ea ee 17,504 
MICH TnNAR Nr asec. 1,041,756 
LD fae ee Ae ea 5,162 
pemint waht ta 1,973 
UME soe or bic cer i es Ba DE ae Ca 
23 98,177 128,000 
94 176,376 274,400 
232 530,285 826,000 
555 2,678,435 2,998,800 
854 3,915,978 5,177,100 
436 1,697,986 2,791,000 
27 82,068 90,500 
\ 6 22,748 39,900 
667 3,178,120 3,910,800 
1,180 5,102,346 7,145,400 
73 199,058 325,600 
4,330 BBOO Ts o's 5 sstee cease [cok etre Sale| 
10 31,600 
537 3,424,600 
Nicaragua, . 2 4,20 
Norway.... 1,072 6,931,200 
Palestine. .. a 2 7,0 
ReBAHAMAS Ss, 130 1,105,600 
Baihed iy p< 31,10 
o> 9S 105,200 
St, (8 Ace eaeeenaa 31 101,200 
Reet eta ch Sate oc sles 263,200 
2c ie ACS eae 129,000 
OE atta akg AA eer 1,051,700 
2,033,100 
2,622 2,000 
173,847 223.800 
Siatetslcie » 13,791 14,300 
54 1,135,783 1,597,900 
Mreilaieisfatsts / 70,089 93,200 
5d AS eee 375,811 604,000 


Note: Included in the above figures but excluded from the United States are U. S. Government OV 
merchant vessels operating under the following foreign flags. . a | 


Merchant fleet as of Merchant fleet ov 
June 30, 1946 z Tana. 30, 1946, 


Gross 


Dwt. 
tons 


No. tons 


526|3,223,571/4,681,500 

341 /2,008,885/2,842/200|/Honduras........... 
7} 50,327] ° 74/900 
4,400 


Flag No. 


4,373 
5} 14,633 
95! 613,959 


at United States Po 


139,400 
150,500 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared 


Source: Bureau of the Census | 
Total Total i} 
American Forei i 
Calendar x a - ‘oreign Galena American Foreign 1 | 
ear ousan er housands, Per Year T 
lof Nee Poa) ene a housands) Per Thousands 


of Net Tons} Cent 


of Net Tons] Cent |of Net Tons| C 


» aie ae ig Oe ult ~ >. alt ihe 


"hee _ Shipping—Water-borne Foreign Trade, Principal Waterways 591 
United States Water-borne Foreign Trade 


on Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 
xpOrt figures include reexports and Lend-Lease and UNRRA shipments, trade between Alaska, Hawaii, 


Puerto Rico and fore . 
eS eater iene ie ae to United States Government Agencies. Excluded 


{In thousands of cargo tons] : 
Exports Imports 


Overseas Countries Total Overseas Countries 

Dry Take oon a 
c er oun-~ an D: Tank 

Mexico] Total Cargo | Cargo tries | Mexico} Total oe Carga. 


tries 


49,731] 12,174) 37,557] N.A| N.A.| 47,562]  11,537|~ 36,025] N. 

6| 10,571| 27/575] 16,753! 10,826|' 33/966| 7'067| de's00| Is4o7| 8,408 
11,552} 28,162] 17,019} 11,143} 38,396] 8,732] 29,664] 211135] 8,529 
14,865) 39,693/  23,804/ 15,889] 42/063) 7/895] 34,168] 24’848| 9/30 
14,027| 41,585] N.A| N.A.| 32'818} 6/369] 261449 -Al NIA 
13,727/ 41,360) N.A) N.A} 37,548] 8678] 28870] N.Al NA. 
N. N.AJ NA} NA! 39/881) Nal ON. NA} NA 
N.Ad- NA} NA} NA| 45,717| NLA) NIA| NIAIOO NDA 
3,616] 33,589] 23,006} 10,583] 24/458] 3,388] 21,070] 15,000} 6,070 

865) 41,782) 27,303] 14.479) 27,668] 1,513 26,155] 18,610! _7, 
895) 48,404) 27,516} 20,888] 29'750} 1/302] 28/448] 17,645] 10,803 
1,069) 53,934) 35,975, 17,959] 35,202] 1,607] 33,595] 181337] 15,258 

N. A N. N. A N. A. 43,921 N. A. N.A N. N 


During 1946 export shipments on dry cargo and tanker vessels in thousands of cargo tons includin 

ee ou Cet ag totaled SL cargo — and a cargo tons respectively. Rioreover, imperh 
pm € on dry cargo and tanker vessels were 22,635 cargo tons and 21,285 cargo tons respectively. — 
‘Partly estimated. N. A., Not available. * Preliminary. L$ : =f 


Waterborne Commerce of the United States 
Comparative Statement of Cargo Tonnage by Calendar Years . 
( Source: Corps of Engineers, War Department. Figures show thousands of tons of 2,000 pounds 


Atlantic Gulf Pacific Gt. Lakes |Tot. ports,|Tot. ports,!;| Tot. U.S.2 
ports ports ports ports un’justed | adjusted | adjusted 


See 138,249 296,493 872,012 545,582 583,100 
SERS sls © is , 137,753 E 171,213 700,651 448,822 466,900 
25, , 254,886 836,030 


Me esl 2TTTTT ; 4 376,364 | 880,166 | 591.528 05, : 
| eee 287,150 135,59 357,072 903,523 605,594 618,906 | 
iNe; tonnage at ports after eliminating all known duplications. 
Net total waterborne commerce of the United States after eliminating all known duplications of 
fic between ports, rivers, canals, and connecting channels. « : vm j 


= SS eee k 


Principal Waterways in the United States 
Source—R. A. Wheeler, Lt. General, U. S. Army, Chief of Engineers, War Department 


The Intracoastal Waterways: The Atlantic and| Francisco Bay, provides a deep-draft channel to 
lf Intracoastal Waterways provide a protected | Stockton, California, on the Sacramento River, 


* icati approximately 84 miles aboye San Francisco, 
nnel for barge and other light-draft navigation the lower, Wwillae 


7a California. The Columbia and : 
aha a Sareea es aaa ptr Ee mette Rivers have a deep-draft channel from the 


mouth of the Columbia River to Vancouver, Wash- 
bre than 2,300 miles along the Atlantic and/ ington, and Portland, Oregon, 104 and 113 miles 
Coasts, affords a channel 12 feet or more| respectively, and thence depths in the Columbia — 
depth throughout the Atlantic coastal section | River suitable for commercial vessel traffic to the 
bm Trenton, New Jersey, to Jacksonville, | head of the pool formed by the Boneville Dam, 
orida, 1,062 miles, and on the_ Gulf coastal| located 144 miles above the mouth, and thence 
etion from Carrabelle, Florida, to Corpus Christi, | depths for barge navigation upstream to and in- 
bxas, 939 miles. Important coastal canals in- cluding the Snake River. Lake Washington Ship 
the Cape Cod Canal, Massachusetts, 17.5 | Canal, Washington, provides a channel for ocean- 
in length, and the Chesapeake and Delaware 


, about 46 miles in length, wea are main- — Puget Fete aes Washington, @ 
d i interest of ocean-going | of approxima' miles. ; 
ee aa rae oa <) oat pi Connecting, Channels: oe ee 
ays: The principal inland navig- | Lakes, which consist of Lakes Superior, igan, 
Bas ot the United States include the| Huron, Erie, and Ontario, have natural deep 
sissippi River, the Illinois Waterway, the New | water except in the connecting channels which 
kk State Barge Canal System, the San Joaquin- | have been artificially deepened where necessary 
mento River System in California, and the| to accommodate deep-draft’' vessels. They have 
imbia River System in the northwest. The 
ssippi River Waterway embraces the river 
per, the Illinois, Ohio, Tennessee, Mononga- 
la, Allegheny, and en Aa pee age ety 
ams is: ver has a ci [ oy 
: Bee Oocan colic: veakels upstream to Baton} Bay; St. Marys Canal, rae ee between Lake 
Louisiana, 233 miles above. the mouth, and | Superior and Lake Huron; Channels in the Straits 
a channel for modern barge navigation to | of Mackinac, connecting Lakes Michigan and 
eapolis, Minnesota, 1,688 miles, and in its} Huron; Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship 
ipal tributaries, The Illinois River and water- aeenel 2 pelaren Green Bay and Lake Michigan; 
to Lake Michigan has a barge channel 327.3 ‘St. Clair River, between Lakes Huron and St. 
s in length which connects the Great Lakes | Clair; Chamiels in Lake St. Clair; and Detroit 
“the Mississippi River System. The San | River. connecting Lake St. Clairvand Lake Erie. 
uin-Sacramento River System, which has anj| In addition, the Welland Canal in Canada connects — 
+ to the sea through Suisun Bay and San‘ Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. ‘ 


Waterway and via‘Oswego and Erie branches of 
the New York State Barge Canal system and 
Hudson River. The connecting channels are Ke- 


going vessels within the City of Seattle extending 


outlet to the Atlantic Ocean via the St, Lawrence 


weenaw Waterway, Lake Superior to Keweenaw 


592 Notable Tall Buildings 
Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire " 
New York City 
Manhattan 


_, Empire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave. 
E Chrysier, Lexington noe 42d St. 
60 


1,250 
77 1,046 
66 9 


Continental Bank, 30 Broad St._ |! L Brooklyn : 
Sherry-Neth’lands, 5th Ave., 59th St. 40 560 |/Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
Transportation, 225 Broadway . 45 546 1 Hanson Place 


400.03 tm 


Is 
z 
cs 
: 
iS} 
SS. 
ce 
& 
¢ 
> 
< 


City Hall, 65 Mee g 32 378 1 
y Hall, agara Square...... yr) 

- Rand (1), Lafayette MGuare. io. so: 26 352 4 
Liberty Bank, 424 Main St... ||” 23 345 3 


(1) Does not include Beacon which is 40 feet | Federal Reserve, 10th & Gran 
high. 


ee eee Se a 
Geaiameds Chicago Chan moe 
ty Hall-'Tower (1) 950.22 5. eee a 
BPOALOrO me PEACE e.g sec oc 44 612 ; 

Civie Opera, 20 No. Wacker Dr.."'} 45 568 | © Tet eS ee 
Carbide & ee poet No. Mich. Ay. ret 28? | Lincoln-Liberty, Br d&Chesinai Sts 26 
Fittsfeld, 55 E. Wash. St......... GuardTrust, Broad&ChestnutSts. 30 
Palmolive, 919 No. Mich. Ave..." * 37 555 Lewis Tower, 15th & Locust Sts... 36 
No. 1 North La Salle St......./ °° 49 529 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust z 
Pure Oil, Wacker Dr.atWabashAve.|. 40 $35 | Broad & Walnut Sto 30 
age ae ay ey Wacker Dr..j 42 520 | Medical Tower, 17th & Latimer Sts.| 33 

Os Ne Michigan ie 44 512 | Drake Hotel. 15th & Spruce Sts. . F 3a 
188 West Rand Fin (he ee ee 44 495 (1) Does not include the statue of William 
88 West Randolph (2)..../././ 7° hich is 37 feet hich 
American National Bank, Walch is eet high. 
38 No. LaSalle St.............. 40 482 SS 
Bankers, 105 W. Adams St.._ 11. *' 41 463 Pittsburgh 
ibune Tower, Tribune Square. 36 456 | Gulf, 7th Ave. & Grant St........ 40 
Willoughby Tower, Koppers, 7th Ave. & Grant St 34 
M m St. & Mich. Blvd...... 38 400 | Grant, Grant St. nr. 34 Ave......: 36 
ae rele, 5 ee Sa Ave......: a8 3 5 | Cathedral of Learning, 
0. OPE DUCA VE oe 6 cls cae s i i 
‘Tower Building, 6 No. Mich. Ave._ 20 394 i sonst nies Stee og oY 
! tevens, The, 720 So. Mich. Ave... 29 375 Wa f Sie ce: 
'  , () Formerly the Medinah Athletic. Club; (2) San Francisco 
formerly the Steuben Building. \ \| Russ, Montgomery & Bush Sts... , 31 
4% Se heicc PN eae te & en Bisco Yo ae "29 

: ‘ ‘elephone, New Mont; 

Penobscot, 637 Griswold......... 47 557 and Natoma Sts... iti We aes 26 
3 vie ge ade an = No. 450 Sutter Street... 205° 77°" °° 28 

ook Tower, ash, Bly Standard Oil, § ni 3 tain 

David tt, 1150 Griswold..... ' 38 436 "Hot ees “ 37 

Barlum Tower, 51 Cadillac Sq.... 40 416 

Dayid Broderick Tower (1) 10 

CVG SR Sea arr 34 358 


St. L 

Civil Courts Bldg....... 
36 | 503 | Bell Telephone, 1010 Pine St. 17‘ *: 
33 434 | Park Plaza Hotel 30 


Most of the major cities in the United States ; Western Bell Teleph i : Bi 
can boast one or more buildings Tanging from 15| Tower, 26 (527). mee SHURE (30 oa ae 


" Newark—National Newark i 

does not attempt to pune such a list in its en-| ing, 35 (465); Raymond-Commenc® Buildin 
Such localities, with one or | (430). Oklahoma City—First National Building 

). St, Ni 


—ai i d 
34 (495). Cleveland—Terminal Tower, 52 (700), ‘3 ; os helene oe - penta 
: building, but a 


fi 
24 (360). Columbus—the LeVeque Tower, 47 (555).|  Whil $e 
Hartford—Traveler’s Tower, 24 (527). ee: e ane 


at this 
an. Cities (*): st 


‘Canadi ; 
Montreal—Royal Bank Building, 22 (39 


_ hn) a AX er < OP ple ee os ON ee ee | ae 
\ “8 7 = 4 


Notable Tall Buildings; Motor Bus Operations _ 593 
ilding, 26 (390); Bell Telephon il - " ; 
ne ace ieee oY ma Building, He att Eevnt (450); and St. Peter’s in Vatican 


nto—Canadian Bank of Commerce, 35 (471); The spires of Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 
ork Hotel, 24 (355); Metropolitan Building, | Cathedral of Cologne (512), both in Germany, are 
15); Royal Bank, 20 (312); Victory Building, | ‘he tallest in the world. 

(308); City Hali Tower, 300 feet; Toronto Star the Strassburg Cathedral (468); St. Stephen's, 
ding, 22 (275). : 
van ees Z : 
fi as (323), Vancouver, 25 (365); Marine} dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Ttaly 
pome notable high structures (*) in foreign | St. 


mtries include the Eiffel Tower, in Paris | (*)s i i : 
peas). the third tallest in the world; Pyramid of States, ssolnote Jor Risa) iin 


Motor Bus Operations 
Source: Bus Transportation 
INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY 


Revenue Bus- Reyenue 
Passen-|BusCom-| Buses Miles Passen-|Bus Com-} Buses 
gers in panies Owned Oper- gers in panies Owned 


ated Year 


ss (000) (000) 
2,308 18,000 893,658]| 1944... .]1,083,980 600 28,000 
2,200 18,420 892,955]| 1945... .) 874013 2,785 29,000 
2,637 22,710 |1,492,000]| 1946(Est)} 872,200 911 30,260 


3,500 28,504 {1,195,000 


LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO SUBURBAN POINTS) 


587,600 |)1941....|4,544,012 900 37,855 9,558 
690,600 1942. *2| "600 0 447111 _|1/453/000- 
750,000 |/1943..: -:17'377,000 
811/200 |/1944 ". -“!8'608'920 p 
; 200 | 982/800 |/1945..- || 11435 
373,000 |19s6Gzst) | 11455 


"820.570] | 33.550 11,066,675 
REVENUE PASSENGERS 


Total in Sightseeing 
Intercity Line Haul & Charter 
Service Hire Cos. 


376,833,000 | 4,920,845.000 2.931,000 
617,000,000 2,000,000 
953,000,000 330,000,0 25,000,000 
1,083,980,000 ,692,900, 60,000,000 
874,013,000 | 8,673,013,000 18,640,000 
872,200,000 | 9,140,200,000 21,565,000 


ee ee 


_ City & City 
Suburban 


Motor Bus Passenger Carrier Operations 
Source: The Interstate Commerce Commission 


"Year Ended December 31 1943 1944 1945 
A z — 


Se RING: SE Ee 237 211 250 o 
; 217,335 222,411 228,115 
SE mort thts $383,605,192 wc tea fe" be 


238,197 8 
92,707'295 Be 
7,401,748) 19,657,737; 18,691,28 i 


5,872,938 6,105,961 6,945,831 8,129,270 
394,716,188] 418,580,759] 425,181,282] 418,100,372 
247,186,289] 274,773,983| 299,056,210) 331, 
147,529,899] 143,806,776| 126,125,072] . 86,925,976 © 
us i Me, Pree ns cen ae all 883,848,137| 927,336,240) 970,347,010)1,071,101,232 — 
uus-miles in intercity loc 56,402,971] 53,278,828] 55,108,839 


miles in intercity, charter or special service..... 17,391,760) 19,512,761 20,676,017— 
bina vehicle miles............--- 1,158,000 53,565 2/837) 1,614, 96 
ony Se eed tine service). ._| 462/877.398| 486,595,607] 504,533,730| 492,392,13 


ee ieee Bad suburban revenue passengers....| 117,549,750) 132,633,413) 127,169,583) parr 


ity charter or special revenue passengers... ..-- 6,966,241 8,569,558! 10,457,764! 8,466, i, ‘ 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 
" Source: Railway Express Agency ACS 
xr} : i tates began op- Air Express service was started on a commercial ; 
rati Bt en kaise and is a vecomnized basis (Sept. 1, 1927) when the express company con~ 
um of expedited shipping on the passenger | tracted with the existing airlines to carry express 
and planes coordinated through the Railway | on regularly scheduled flights. < ae ‘ ee 
into a nationwide system, with More than 4,000 shipments wer nee a cies an 
ffices and 77,000 men and women employed. | the first four months while in the firs yea 
- int to point, in most cases pro- | of operation, 17,000 shipments were flown. 


1 
: 


Taal 
ie 


Number of Gross er, 

Shipments Weight Per Shi 
0,806 5,850,569 
1,078.189 7,699,772 


ete 


Bats 
: is flown in all certificated passenger 
s, one of the largest. flights of domestic potent of 


than 18,000 motor truck i 
nder- commercial management, are used in | Unite 
taining gollection and delivery of express ship- Canada, M 
‘Express Agency: operates on a total 
of 294,200 which includes 197,196 on rail~ 
nes. 


United States—Road Mileage, Motor Vehicle Travel 


594 
* ° s ° ‘ 
Rural Road Mileage in the United States = 
Source: Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency; data are as of end of 1945* — 
Under | Under | Under Under | Under ne 
States Total State Local | Federal States _ Total State Local | Fedk| 
Control} Control | Control Control |Control | Con 
Senne — | toa Sea, ee E | | 
Alabama....| 59,831 6,388) 53,125 318]/Nevada....? 23,759 5,530} 18,229].... 
Arizona..... 29,110 3,771) 15,543 OF 9G) Nie cEL. one atgters i 22,491 3,53 8,846 
Arkansas....| 55,344 9,435 OOO Wares: & New Jersey..|* 18,341 1,754; 16,587}... _ |, 
California...| 97,94: 12,705) 74,937| 10,300||New Mexico.| 61,916 9,372} 48,671 
Colorado....| 75,769} 11,854! 63,127 788||New York...| 80,96. 14,198} 66,767].... 
Connecticut..) 10,918 2,668 LOO eva eies ee « N. Carolina. . 60,655} 59,386]....:... 
Delaware... . 3,754 CDi Sets A a i ace N. Dakota...| 114,657 6,896} 107,347 
Florida...... 38,213 7,650} 29,437 1,126]/Ohio...... 85,830) 16,155 ,675].... 
Georgia..... 98,128} 12,416 ni CIE ple Oklahoma. 100,445 9,51 89,708 
Idaho....... 36,015 4,97. 24,847 6,196//Oregon...... 53,57 7,46 33,441 
Tilinois...... 104,440} 10,199} 94,241]........ pie b et) Ae 86,535) 38,593) 47,862 
Indiana..... 1,576 9,51 POG ce» ie 3 eke» ot A Bel Be ie 2,51 772 1,74 
Towa sess. .% 101,557 8,76 Pei eral aie sr: 8. Carolina..| 45,835; 12,929] 32,906 
Kansas...... 129,462 9,373} 120,074 15||S. Dakota...| 98,673 08 91,639 
Kentucky 58,349 9,729 ,801 819||Tennessee. .. 64,988 7,63 56,821 
Louisiana Si, OO4) 17,632), 19,372)... ... Texas....... 196,230} 24,656} 171,574 
Maine...... 20,606 197: 11,536 96}/Utah........ 24,058 86 ,032 
Maryland 16,809 4,413} 12,311 85/| Vermont 13,485 1,81 11,644 
RASS ot sc 17,312 EF9GH 15,516)... 3. sniak). Virginia..... 48,297| 46,885 73. 
Miehigan.... 92,968 Fe 0] moe ot | Washington 50,082 6,050} 39,917 
Minnesota...} 109,615) 10,807} 97,657 1,151||W. Virginia 34,217; 32,797 1,085 
Mississippi 61,118 ,076) 54,013 1,029}/ Wisconsin. . . 85,020 9,30 75,139 f 
Missouri. 116,838} 15,439) 100,629 770||Wyoming.... 26,794 4,080} 20,604 2,2 
69,707 242) 56,257 5,208 - 
~ 100,630 8,893! 91,478 259 Total... 3: 3,012,371! 544,17412,397,629, 70, Jn 


4 “Compiled for latest available year from reports of state authorities and planning survey data. St# : 
highway mileage was compiled from state reports for calendar year 1945. Local mileages are for 1! 
except as follows: Alabama and California 1943, Montana 1944, North Dakota 1941, and W 


Virginia 1939. 
> ESTIMATED MILEAGE OF ROADS, STREETS AND ALLEYS IN THE U. 8. 


Source: Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency 
(Data as of Dec. 31, 1941, Revised Feb. 1945) 


Unsurfaced Surfaced 
4 Gravel, 
2 System pie age 7m ; Stone, Low- 
an n- an otal] and Sta- ae: Paved 
improved |Drained bilized Bita- = 
aC Soil minous 
on ed rs tte Pi) 4 
1,000 1,000 | 1,0 1,000 1,000 1,000 
'* Miles Miles | Miles} Miles I file’ 
Rural roads: pip we 
stogds ee, os $ . 
mary State highways......... 1 1 26 55 2 
Secondary State highways....__. 5 10 15 33 33 tt 
County roads under State control 24 34 58 10 2 
te parks, forests, reservations, 
~ EL 2 See ee Sea ea 1 1 2 1 
set etal rural roads under State gs yy 
ines a2 ee” SR Oey ae 101 133 155 142 
_ . Gounty and local roads... ....7 277! 852 546 |1,398 
on” National parks, forests, reservations, = oy ry 
; SNE al os sie a iigsiciec ek esac sc « 39 21 60 11 1 nN 
oy, ‘ | 
M Total rural roads,............. 934 625 1,55) 
_ City and village streets and alleys: ? i zee et 
; Trans-city connections of State 
HEP WAVRE A. ceca. sc. s Si 1 1 2 6 21 
Local streets and alleys. ; ah 80 80 74 42 78 
H Total streets and alleys....... ced 81 81 76 48 99 
Total roads, streets and alleys. 934 706 |} 1,640 1,008 313 286 +} 1,60 a] 


ESTIMATED TRAVEL BY MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE UNITED 
(In the Calendar Year 1946) 


Source: Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency 
Passenger vehicles 


STATES 


| 
4 “ Passen- Bus: 
Item fOr card = = aor fared Sele All | 
nelud, om- choo All senger | combi- mot 
taxicabs} mer- & Cle icles 
ee; met bebe doe usses | vehicles] nations vehicle st 
_ Vehicle-miles travelled in year oa 4 
f (millions) : 5 
34,013 1,413 586 1,999 | 136,012 3 
Liege 1987 66 2,053 | 148/497 ares 170048 ° 
Pres Totaly... ee 280,457 | 3,400 652 | 4,052 : 
Average miles traveled per vehicle : ' i *Toroes | 5E:A46 | 340,655 5 
Soot fuel gonsumed pe ce 9,942 42,500 7,981 25,061 10,028 9,615 9/9 { 
» Total (million galions)*,.......| 18,759 680 3 0 
__ Average per vehicle (gallons) . || 665 8,500 7e8 asoe teas £088 258 
Average miles per gallon........- 14.95 5.00 10.39 - 5.46 14,59 9.25 13 


*Total highway use of motor fuel given in. Public Roads table G-21 i 
3 -21, An a 
ee iene: ol abe urna gallons. Consumption by motoreveler pono an egos 
eee ber motorcycle), leaving a total consumption by motor vehicles of 25,570 mil 


v Les . . 
tomobile Registration, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption 1946 
Source: Public Roads Administration; Federal Works Agency i 


x j : Motor Fuel Consumed 


Registra- Tax Per Gross Tax 
States y Galion Collections} Highway Hilghrey Total* 


: 1,000 * 1,000 
Cents ars Gallons 
2 364,153 
154,948 


or 


oO 


6 
5 
6. 
3 
4 
3 
4 
7 
6 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
7 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
6 
2 
5 
5 
4 
+ 
3 
5 
4 
6 
4 
4 
7. 
5 
4 
3 
6 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 


79, 
142,018 
4.16 1,143,925 | 25,648,998 | 3,227,548 | 28,876,546 — 


strations include—Automobiles including taxicabs, 28,100,188; buses, 119,937; trucks and truck | 

s, 5,725,692; total for private and commercial vehicles, 33,945,817. Publigly owned, 427,185. Trailers 
‘semitrailers, 1,947,282, Motorcycles, 314,073. 7 ' 5 

+ gers registrations, 31,035,420; gross tax collections, $856,434,000; motor fuel consumed, 5 
B, gallons. ie : f 
‘tor fuel consumed,-total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 28,381,900, 

use, 494,646,000. Total motor fuel consumed (in gallons)—(1943) 22,916,821,000; ( 

,552,000; (1945) 22,046,727,000. i 

ses allowed for evaporation handling, etc., not included in total, 324,199,000 gallons. 


U. S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


World 
total 


29,942, 5 
eee 40.......-|31,104.118/45.422.411 
- «126,382,321 32,557,954 |45.376,891 


Parking Meters in United States Cities 


: The Municipal Year Book 1947, published by The International City Managers’ Association; _ 
: data are as of Jan. 1, 1947. ; im 
stalled in 347 cities and on Jan. 1, 1947, they were 

lin operation in 924 cities in the United States. — 


Gross revenue for September, 1946 
oe 


‘king meters were first installed in six 
erican cities in 1935. By 1942 they had been in- 


tal Cities J ry. 
wy Amount Per 


ies in having 
popuration = meters collected meter 


a aT STE Soy ON ae en nae Se Se ae 


(ree 
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Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 


? ; i} A 3 a 
= $ a Fe a) 
ome Coe rae Ga Pl re | Cn cl nha Pred 2 
Oo] ¢ £/8./o/8.1812.(2/41 215 
ay Ce akc | 2 sj} sm] 2 aay 
Cities in the East = g = 3s t.1 8 g g 3 C @ ss | 
ae = lee] S) 85) e/) 20) Ss) eels 
a PO ae ie Me) o}] > 
</38 as 1/516 1518 [8laélals. 
p 806 314) 3 
819 180) 24 


Burlington, Vt........ 
Charleston, W. Va... . 


Chicago, Tll........ a 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Evansville, Ind 
Gettysburg, Pa 


yon, 


Cities in the West 


Gd. Can 
Ariz. 


- |. 65 7 5 
Siein ae y 85 26: 338) 
F 606) 1390 1885) 1064 


5] 498}1461}1419] 602]1067 1345] 748] 183]1665}1148]1 1368 38s 
How to Help Avoid Automobile Accidents 


: Source: National Safety Council, Chicago 
‘When you reach a corner and another car is Slow down when foll, 
pearosch. n, cM ekaem Pe Sato let him cross 
first even if you have the right of way. Opposite direction. Al 
When the driver in the car ahead holds out his tothe right when round 
hand, slow down or even stop until you know what When drivin 
he is going to do—turn right, or left, or stop. rain, sleet or snow, travel 
When passing a parked car, especially in school you can stop within the 
zones, slow down and blow your horn to warn any | lights. 
child that may dash into the street. When driving 
Don’t drive after having one or more drinks, |. o at more tha 
Aleohol dulls your driving ability, 8 e a 
if you meet a car hugging the center line and |.N0 Visible traffic. 
Weaving, don’t try to force him back by holding | both safety and ec 
(ae lane, but give way to the tight, blow your When. starting on a trip, 


orn and slow down quickly, brakes and tires, but also lig’ 


Serer at eee 
<< s 
a 


United States—Auto Touring Distances 


“i Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


‘ Source: American Automobile Association 


Cities in the East 


Lake George 
Louisyille, Ky. 
Montreal, Que. 
New York, N.Y. 
Ripe 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Richmond, Va, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


S | White Mts. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlantic et Ba | 


hicago, IL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind, ' 
Gettysburg, Pa. =~ 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Harrisbur; 


New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
538} 403) 60! 344! 607} 244 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
265/1096 28 2 $ ; ; Portland, Me. 
N38} 339)1121 8 
p26 546| 586] 718 
6/1083} 265/1119 


23 


6631239 


Utah 
Man, 
Yellowstone 
National Park 


St. Louis, Mo. g 
San Antonio, 
San Francisco 
SantaFe,N.M 
Seattle, Wash, 
Winnipeg, 


a 

: 3 
Bis a 
ea 

Cw = 
e ha 
2 = 
Zz a 


Dp 
ry 


1129/1608)}1736)1237|1302| 993/1418) 448 
330 5 : 22| 547} 444) 6 7 


, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


ee 


1028) 504 2 
932 1321} 556/1338/1064 


ee — 
ouston, Texas — 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Mexico City, a 


532 
'2)1430 


Seattle, a 

Spokane, Wash. — 

Vancouver, B. C. BS 
M: 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Yellowstone Nat, Pk. | 


Safe Stopping Distances for Automobiles 


Source: National Safety Council, Chicago f 

e Uniform Vehicle Code states that to bring me Fears a re of miles pn bee eee on, 

In automobile safely to a stop from a speed of 20 ae bialows for skidding at least 50 feet w ali 

Jes an hour, the brakes should be applied 30 feet | four wheels locked. “At 60 miles, an our, the 
e the stopping point is reached. Various | brakes should be applied 270 ‘ 

s specify distances of from 18 to 30 feet. If | stopping point. : 


Coane 
3 ng to 
See ae Draues resistance 


speed. 
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Aidoinabile Touring Mileage in the United States | 


Source: American Automobile Association : 


5 . -3 . | 
a : 5 
: hl ti) sot | cre 5/3 
: slalo le] glolel¢ . 
ip a g ao: s|& q |. - z era te 
Cities in the South. 2 a a £ 5 B = & s 2 g 4 
“TELEleisigls]é eie(oO]8]8 
Ea | = = | # Els - 
P=) e § e 3 = °@ Ss 2 E B) > - 
apie st aa sof 8) fs sie]. e ‘ 
Sito me avow O | oS) te ZIZtZ/a] a 


a 
Asheville, N. C....... 
Atlanta, Ga..., 


RRO 
No 


ow 
OPW 


New Orleans, La. 
Richmond, V. 
Savannah, Ga 
Tampa, Fla.:, , 
Washington, D. G..."| 4 533] 479 
W. Palm Beach, Fla... 551] 593 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


Miles 

0 New York, N. ¥ 
11 Newark, N. J.. 
3 Elizabeth, .,. | 
Trenton, N. J: 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


oO 
ao 


Miles/| Miles 
Lande 520! North Platte. nee 
ig Spring, Ne 
Bist d as ee 234 0 Sidney, Neb... 


basanites 1 Cheyenne, Wyo... : 
eee trer eas 2,351 3 Laramie. 


Or Ord 


Dancaster,. ... 2... 4 WHNS).)5 ine 
SCTE rable a en ON BO2- JOMOb ses Sscccee eee 2,321 184 Rock Springs: . 2)! 
Li}, S¢3 Aurora. oo. fhe acc 2,300 Green River... 52.35 
Cen 5 ¢ Evanston, Wyo...... 
hte aaa 80 2 Salt Lake City, Utah... 
urg 813 0 Di : 2 Nev... 
PRES. oie ois e.cte . 


Chester, W. 
B, Liv 
Lisbo: 


++e--..2,692// 1,153 Marshalltown..." 9’nonl| s’ane met eee 


=e ,802 Omaha, Nebr........ 1,808 Oakland 
2,988 ‘olumbus 2 


52-538 Kearney 


win orl shale 720 San Francisco, ‘Calit! E 
606 


NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Miles 

0 New York, N. Y....... 101 Liberty. ., 

6 Ridgefield, N. J. 27°77" p 117 Roscoe... 1.55. 

1 Hackensack... 38 144 Hancock... |: é 

dl 158 Deposit... 


189 Binghamton: ‘°° 
211 O 


NEW YORK—ERIE 


Miles Miles|, Miles 
_ 0 New York, N. y. ee) 458. 133 Scranton. . 
3S mend city. N. J. 153 Osterhout. 

c 


Lie i See ee ceca 


Peet ewes 


Port Allegheny .. .... 
Smethport. 


. Corry. 
78 Galeton... 250.5225 25 1 Union City 
mr Odi! 300 Coudersport. . 25337" 458 Erie, Pa... 


BOSTON—MIAMI 


Miles; Miles Miles 

. 1,639 463 Washington, D.C... +ASEZ6 
517 Fredericksburg, Va‘ 1,122 
73 Richmond, Va_. é oe 

44 


Miles 

1,513 Ft. Pierce. « Wove ae 
1,571 W. Palm Beac Wee ot 
1,639 Miami 


(Alternate, 

sonville 

595 Petersb 
698 R 


a ees 3 |. 1,273 asT te rae 
»249)} 1.377 Dayto Beach.....) 262 1,351 Jackso: , 
1213!) 1465 Melbourne, i111: 792]] 1881 Jacksonville, Bia 


United States—Coal Mine Disasters; Hout, Production 599° 
Coal-Mine Disasters in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines, disasters in which 20 or more men were killed. 
Location of Mine Killed Date Location of Mine Killed 


.. [Near Richmond, Va. 1912—March 20. .}MeCurtai 
Coalfield, Va 55 1912—March 26. .|Jea, W. va" See 
3 ¥ x f 1913—April 23... ‘| Finley ville 
hee 22....|/Daws 


1314 --Apeil . -|Eecles, W. Ware 
1914— ...|Royalton, 1. 
.-|Carlisle, W. Va 
-|Layland, W. Va. 


:.|Newburg, 
-|Rich Hill, Mo 


1917—Aug. 4 
1918—Sept. 28... 
1919—April 29... 
1919—June 5.... 
: Amsterdam, Ohio: 
“s Be Py Brownsville, Pa. 
-|Red Canyon, Wyo 60 K Spangler, Pa... . 
-|Lake Whatcom, Wash.. Dolomite, Ala 
Cc 39 . 8.....| Dawson City, 
..|Kemmerer, Wy: 
. .|Beckley, W. Va. 
. .|Johnston City, I 
.|Shanktown, Pa 


.:|Barrackville, Ww, Va... 
.|Coal Glen, N. C. ste 


Horning, Pa... 
.-|Clymer, Pa. . 
‘|Rockwood, Te: 
Francisco, Ind... : 
Everettville, W. Va 
..| West Frankfort, aati 
.|Mather, Pa 


26. 
1947—March 25.. 


COAL MINES, EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, PRODUCTION AND INJURIES (1944-1948) 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines ‘So 
19451 19461 PI 1944 19451 19460 


Froduction,| 63,591,628] 54,673,567] 60,282,001 
of ; 
363,000} 380,000 vs 
” 000 " 12,438 7 
914,925,290 /841,000,000| 730,000,000)|_ Nontatal.. 


453,937 437,000, 


1,078,474,377|984, 000,000 $84,000, 


so ihere 684,949,989 632,290,894 592 282,000, 


Number of 


: 1,298 "1,079 
Nontatal.: | 63,691 59,350) 


s Division. Excludes purch: a 


dost thjury rates are on porta rE to-vogia, basi. rast acta 


Foods Mumaiee Values 


FOODS 


Nutritive Value of 1 Pound of Selected Foods, as Purchz 


Source: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics in cooperation 


et a ee 


with the National Research Council. 


@ 
3 
6 
q 2 g s 
Food item i 7} os 2 & 
Su + ak i) = 
$2; 2] =] ae] a] 2 
my 3 & Os 12) & 
LK,CREAM,ICE 
MGREAM.CHEBSE ee Grams Milligrams 
_ Buttermilk, cultured. |~ 161] 15.9 0.5 23.2! (536), (422); (0.3) 
' Chocolate flavored,. | 340/. 145] 10.0 48.1 49 413 ; 
Condensed,sweetened |1,485} 36.8] 381 248.8] 1,239] 1,035, 
Dey ak. lk ¢ 161.6 4.5 236.1) 5,902} 4,676 
ELH 121.2 172.5) 4,308] 3,305 
31.8 35.9 44.9} 1,103 885 
15.9 ‘5 23.2} (536)| (422) 
15.9 17.7 22.2 536 422 
13.2 90.8 18.2] (440)! (350) 
18.2 55.8 94.4 599 47: 
108.5} 146.6 7.7| 3,963] 2,769 
87.2 3.6 19.5 37. 1,194 
32.2); 167.5 7.7/(1, gs) (944) 
1,734} 99.4] 144.4 9.1] 3,251] 3,773 
US ae ae aes 1,784} (108.5) | (146.6) (7.7)1(3, 563) (2,769) 
23.6} 257.4 35.0} 1;108] 1,094 
35.9} 336.0 7.3 64 173 
41.3 295, (5.0) 59 490 
38.9] | 278} (4.7)| 56] 461 
g 36 igh] 785 25) 3 
ara other short- : : : os 
GIMME) weet 3) O| 454.0 0 0 0 
2.7| 367.7 1.8 (9) (68) 
6.8 354 13.6 (86)| (272) 
5.0} 167.1 63.1] (41)] (136) 
0} 454.0 0 0 0 
17.0 371 0 9 183 
74; 1448 3.2 667} 2,660 
= 8)}(196.6)} (11.8) 849} 3,632 
ae nd 46. 2.8 218 848 
a 
v Tade C: 
atau side, in- 
cluding kidney 
oS eae 745} 69.2 52 0 40 TA7 
ks Grade 
AY Carcass; side, in- 
i cluding kidney 
et a 1,023] 66.7 84 0 38 720 
890) 69.4 68 0 40 48 
1,480 73.1 132 0 41 700 
874, 85.8 59 0 50 926 
Rieter 1,068 82.6 82 0 50 890 
oh ice A eee 1,224 62.9 108 0 39 679 
ig a4 Grade 
‘oh Carcass: side in- 
! cluding kid q 
PETS Wuele ox 1,623] . 54.8 156 0 32 592 
Pa ore, s 1,056) 110.8} 68.1 0 132 513 
CE Ss 1,313 1.7 114 0 4] 
880] 155.7] 28.6 0) 91 1,686 
eek or 1,433 72.6 127 0 41 781 
(wholesale rib) | 1,252] 79.0] 104 
N “Rib roast, sa 2 Pe Ge EL 
} ing (wholesale 4 
my ae pitt eee - 997]. 62.5}. 83 0 36} 675 
~ 985] - 113.5 59 0 4i 745' 


Thiamine 


Riboflavin 


Note: Asterisk indicates Army ration component; parenthesis, imputed value; trace, small ama: 


Milligrams ; 
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x 3 nm . 
papi : |el¢ 
oF & A - 2 “4 
os = See FI aol eo} airs 
ne 3} nm e a > n-” 4 he 
is) = ° | a5 a Q On 
Sm Ss = ° care | 2 & ox 
0 ee ee Ol ec 
Tnter- 
Milligrams nat'l . Milligrams 
Units F 
Ri Toast,bone U4 (0) 
in (wholesale 
7.9 (0) 
10.4 , @) 
Sale shanks). . 7 
itew meat, bese: zg (0) 
(73 per 
@ent lean).... 10.9 (0) 
8.1 (0) 
a6 98 
items,’ inter- is We hs 
mediate grade: 
g roast (whole- 
10.2 (0) 
8.3 (0) 
7.8 (0) 
7.2 (0) 
6.1 (0) 
8.2 (0) 
71.5 10.8 (0) 19.3} 
, fresh 59.3 9.0 (0) 16.0 
seis | tora) 88 8 13 
; loin chops. k ‘ : 
itil < os <i 55.1 8.2 (0) 14.9) 
49.0 7.3 (0) 10.4) 


772 
735 
595, 
440 

(617)| 
513 
-(745) |” 


602 


‘Food item 


y: 
*Chicken, bo: 
: canned. . 
Chicken, ro. 
dressed 43.0 gee. 


Cod steaks. ........ 
Fish, miscellaneous, 
.. medium fat: 


_Oysters, fresh, 
mon, canned..... 
ime Ek pene 


S, NUTS 
Dry beans and peas: 
*Bean soup, navy, 
“dehydrated 20,..: . 
-.> Beans, canned,. >.> 
baked 


P Beans, lim 
' Chic: 


Foods—Nutritive 
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*Pea soup. 
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Peas, split. ihe 

Soybeans, whole. 

Soy flour; flakes: gri 
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Medium fat. ..... i 
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_ Squash, summer..... 
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91) 231 73 1.5) 10 
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Saye 23 15.0 3 164] _ 6. IL 
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18 1.4 ( (0 | 3,977 
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5.0 4.5 be 42) 4,3) 
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White, enriched... 

Whole wheat. .... 1,187 
Cake, light batter.. 
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' Molasses, cane. - 
Sirup, table blen: 


: Bh (81,7 ie ; 
: Sees ae ; : ‘ fey 233} “LCG Sees 
hredded..’....... 


AS Aa ae 494 9.38 
Yeast, dried, brewer's! 1,582 


(0)] 2.05 
(0)| 48.991 24.721 1 


and boiling. 
approximations f 


percent beef, 28 percent potatoes. 
1590 percent pork, 10 percent gravy. 


ine value would be muc 
837Based on deeply colored varieties, 
oxalic acid. 39Sulfured. 40Unsulfured, 
42Caloric value of organic acids included. 
d, oil of lemon, ascorbic acid 
id, oil of orange, ascorbic acid. 
30.75 “meg. riboflavin; and 18.9 
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- Family Food Plan at Moderate Cost 


Weekly Quantities of Food for Each Member of Family 
Source: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


ds—Family Budgets; Amounts Exported 605 
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ts ivalent in cheese, evaporated milk, or dry milk. 


, 
"small children and pregnant and nursing women cod-liver oil or some other source of vitamin D 
“néeded. 


Estimated Food Exports from United States, 1946-1947 
+ President Truman’s Cabinet Committee on World Food programs; preliminary to June 30, 1947. . 
In thousands of long tons (2,240 pounds) 
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shipments to 76-000 long. tons Canadian wheat milled in bond in the U. S. 


ice, oats and oatmeal, barley, malt, rye and grain sorghums. 
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% canned meat products which were used in civilian feeding or transferred to UNRRA and — Five 


in meat allocations. znd 4 t i ho 
cheese, ed and dried. milk. 
aes, Crear ie moa E Sara Cot potatoes, vegetables, fruits and nuts, ete, 
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ease & Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Li 


- George TIT. .|Grandson of George Il., married Charlotte of Mecklenburg... __ >” * 


Edward just before his death, as his successor to the crown; and she was proclaimed 
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NOTED PERSONALITIES 
English Rulers 


4 


Name 
* SAXONS AND DANES ; 
Egbert...... Son of Ealhmund,’of Kent, King of Wessex, founded Heptarchy..... 
Ethelwulf. ../Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land............- 
Ethelbaild.../Second son of Ethelwulf.............++--00+ececl eel 
Ethelbert .../Third son of Ethelwulf.....°.122 1177272277210 36 


Ethelred ....|/Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle 
Alfred, G’t..|Fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes, autho: 


Ed’ard, Eld.|Son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes....... 

Athelstan. ..|Eldest son of Edward the Elder............... 

Edmund ....|/Brother of Athelstan, murdered by a freebooter. . 

dred. >, ...|brother of Fdmund: . 22. ..is.e2+2sceeebs ce 

Ed -.-..|EHldest son of Edmund, died of grief... 22.17: wee 

Edgar....... cond son of Edmund, suppressed piracy............. See wea obeis 
ward..... “The Martyr,” Son of Edgar, drove out Oslac, the Earl, murdered 

Ethelred UH. .|The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes.......... 
mund “Ironside,” eldest son of Ethelred, 

C’n’te, Dane/By conquest and election, divided country with Edmund.......... 

Harold I arefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames........... 

Hardicanute|Son of Canute, had been Danish King, mother a Norman......... 
ward,.... The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, CAHOHEZOU ieee ec slenin is siaectsiaiejeine 

Harold II. ..|Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle........... 

HOUSE OF NORMANDY 

William I... .|Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings....... Sets 

William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow.......... 

Menry1...../Youngest son of William T, surnamed Beaticlerc. .. 6.0.0. 2s. ccs cn 


HOUS: OIs 
Stephen.... ee = Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 
am 


Henry II... ./Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of He 


Edward II... |Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliame 

Edward III../Eidest son of Edward II of WATRABVONE SS hae Eon ye es resets 

Richard I. ./Son of Black Prince and pendae of Edward ITI (deposed)... 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 


Henry IV....|Son of John My, esata (Ghent), 4th son eee, TER. Soonteeoare 
mu: 


Henry V WOUER F sieai. s/o aie See sis amiae 
Henry VI. eed 2 the Tower of London. 
Edward IV ard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 


Edward ...|Eldest son of Edward Iv, murdered in the Tower of London...... 
Richard III, (“Crookback’’) Brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field ..... 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 

Henry VII.../Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt................ 

Henry VIII. .|Only surviving son of Henry VIL.; 

Edward VI. .|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his third queen 

MarylI...... Daughter of Henry ViII., by Catharine of Aragon 

Elizabeth .../Daughter of Henry an a Anne Erleya. ze Ww: 


JamesI...../Son of Mary Queen of Scots, 
ee Margaret, daughter of Henry VII......... . 
CharlesI..../Only surviving son of James I.: beheaded at Lon 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED MA 
The Crom- |Oliver Cromwell, Lord EPFOCCOtOn: ea Ccises Sunes eee ee 
wells.......|Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. resigned 
HOUSE OF STUART STO 


Oo 
Charles II. ..|Ridest son of Charles I, died without issue............. niece tein 
JamesIl..:./Second son of Me alee (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. bE 


William III.| ¢ Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. 
aad Mary II as Iii 
a 


HOUSE OF (HANOVER 

Georgel.... Bon Oe of yee by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth 
SS RURAUSEIOL JAMES Te os. li. ws Sa ses ao awee as acts wie ercicce Cc 

George Il. ..|Only son of George I., married Caroline of Brandenburg.........: 


His son, George IV, was Prince Rarent, from Feb., 1811, owing 


Victoria...../Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III... .. 
HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG 
Edward VIX .|Bldest son of Victoria, married Ta ees eae! of Denmark.... 


Md.. June 3, 1937; appointed Governor of the Bahamas, July, . 
George VI... |Next eldest son of George V., born Dec. 14, 1895: married, Wetn ri 
1923, od ae zabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded to throne, Dec.11; 

ay 12, DOP SAE SERS oe Es rk tat | eleisis 


on 


The name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation (July 17,-1917). 
Lady dane Grey, daughter of the Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was 


8 July, 
Queen by the Council of State, the Council roclaimed (July 19) Mary as Que ~ Lady~ 
Seized, and she and her husband pleaded guilty to treason une were behest ‘ aay. : 


Rulers of 


A.D. 
761|Brude VI. 
763| Kenneth. 
775| Alpin I. 
780|Drust III. 
780/Talorcan II. 
782)|Talorcan IIL. 
784|Conall. 
789) Constantine. 
820| Angus II. 
834/Drust IV. 
836|Eoganan, 
839| Wrad. 
842|Brude VII. 


Scottish Dynasty 
843) Kenneth 1 (S.C.Mac- 
858} Donald I. pointe). 
iv. 862/Constantine L 
angus I, (again). 877! Aed. 


first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). | 
S called the ‘‘Steward,’” and was a son of 

, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s 

arjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 

6S VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 

das James I and was crowned in 1603. 


- Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the 
s held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D., 
the Franks (Merovingian branch), a Ger- 
people, expelled them as a governing class, 
gan the gradual establishment of the King- 
France, which then included Belgium and 
ine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
st great Merovingian king was Clovis 
Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
reign in 481 A. The Dynasty 
fhilderic III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- 
of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- 
Merovingians had split into east and west 
Called Austrasians and Neustrians. The 
bf the palace were often the real rulers. 
frst powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
btal (687-714), now a suburb of Liege, and 


Name 


The Carlovingians 
harles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 
nis II, (the Stammerer), son. 
juis III, (died 882), and Carloman IT. 
aries II, (the Gross). 

(Hugh) Count of Paris. 
harles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 
ob Sg aie of ee ag 
odo! (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy. 

uis W.. son of a ws Died in fall off horse. 
therius, son, poisoned. 

sv his son, poisoned by queen. 


ip I. , son, King at 
ae cea ‘a 
. de Jeune), son. 
is fs usuare). son, crowned st Rheims 
TI. e Lion, son. 
a (Saint Louis), son, died at Tunis. 
III. (the Hardy), son. 
Iv. A Fair), son, King at 17. 
X. (the Headstrong), son. 
L., posthumous son. 
pV. (the Tall), brother. 
aries . (the Fair), brother. 


House of Valois 
nA 
ngiand. 


: ous 

uis XI. (the Cru el), gon, eivil reformer. 
arles VIII. (the Affable), ; 

uis XII. Fake of Orleans, grt. grandson of 
TT: of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
son, killed at a joust. 


Mary Stuart. , 
fother, son of Catherine de 
“brother. King ot Poland. stabbed 


ii. 


19471 Auriol, 


607 


Scotland 


A.D. 
1124|David L. 
1153) Malcolm Tv. 

1165) William (the Lyon). 
1214) Alexander II. 

1249| Alexander IIL. 

1286) Margaret. 
1292|John Baliol, 
1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg 
1306} Robert I, the Bruce. 
1329| David Il. 
1370|Robert IT. 

1390| Robert IT1. 

1406) James I. 
1437|\James Il. 

1460) James ITI. 
1488|James IV. 
1513)James V. 

1542|M. 


A.D. 
878 | Eochaid. 
889)Donald II. , 
0}Constantine II. 
943) Malcolm I. 
954/Indulf. 
962/Dub (Duff). 
966|Culen. 
971|Kenneth II. 
995/Constantine III. 
997|Kenneth III. 
1005| Malcolm II. 
1034) Duncan I. 
1040/ Macbeth. 
1057/|Lulach. 
1038] Malcolm IIl. 
1093|Donald III. (Bain) 
1094/Duncan II, 
1097| Edgar. 
1107|Alexander L. 


(1286), 


ary 
1567\James V1. 


the 


Margaret 
granddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by the 
States of Scotland although a female, an infant, 
and a foreigner. She died on her passage to Scot- 
land. In the competition for the vacant throne, 
allay I of England decided in favor of John 

alliol. 


“Maiden of Norway,” 


Rulers of France 


the next after him was his natural son, Cha 
Martel (martel means hammer), father’ of Zins 
Pepin the Short and grandfather of Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great) who, in 800, at Rome, was 
crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III. 

The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what is now Belgium, about 25 miles north 
northwest of Liege. but his origin is obscure. The 
Pepins were warriors. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, whi 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule otutly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made peace 
at_Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided, 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
Louis, and therafter was a separate ‘kingdom, 


Name 
a eee 
House of Bourbon 
Henry IV. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II; 
murdered. : 
Louis XII1. (the Just), son. 
Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. 
Louis XV., great grandson. 
Louis XVI., grandson; married Marie Antoi- 
nette: both beheaded. 
Louis XVII, ‘son of Louis XVI. said to have died 
in prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 
First Republic 
National Convention. 
Directory, under Barras and others. 
Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Consul. 
= ied he was elected by popular vote Consul 
or life. 
First Empire 
Napoleon, Emperor, so chosen by popular yote 
(3,572,329 to 2,569). 
Bourbons Restored 
Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis XVI, 
Charles X., brother; deposed. 
House of Orieans 
Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King. 


Second Republic 
Louis Napoleon elected President, 

Second Empire 
Louis Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870. 

Third Republic—Presidents 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian. 
MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. (1808-1893). 
Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1891), resigned. 
(1837-1894), assassinated, 
Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. (1 47-1960), Tesigned. 


‘ wimer, Paul (1857-1932 
Eavrun, ‘Albert ((871—...- 
: ‘th Republic—President 
Vincent (1884) Elected by Parliameni 


i, 


\ by_his only son Frederic. 


\ 


- son-in-law _o 
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Rulers of Sweden 


Before 1001 the Swedish rulers were known as 
Kings of Upsala. The sovereigns since 1389 when 
Margaret of Denmark was called to the throne, 
have been: (1412) Eric XIII; (1440) Christopher 
II; Charles VIII (Canuteson); (1483) John II; 
(1520) Christian Ii: (1522) Gustavus I (Vasa); 
(1560) Eric XIV; (1569) John III; (1592) Sigis- 
mund II; (1604) Charles IX; (1611) Gustavus 


11 (Adolphus the Great); (1633) his da 
Christina; (1654) Charles K; (1660) Cham 


(1697) Charles XII; (1718) Ulrica Eleanm 
her husband Frederick I; (1741) Fredel 
Adolphus Frederick; (1771) Gustar 


1751 
(i402) Gustavus IV; (1809) Charles XID-7 
Charles XIV (Jean Bernadotte, formerly ; 


Napoleon’s marshals); (1844) Oscar TI; 
Charles XV; (1872) Oscar II; (1907) Gusta 


Rulers of Norway 


' Norway, which had been united with Denmark 
and Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when 
‘Prince Carl of Denmark was elected King of 
Norway as Haakon VII. ; 
The rulers have been—(630) Olaf of Sweden; 
'{640)-Halfdan I; (700) Eystein I; (730) Halfdan II; 
{aes} Gudrod; (824) Halfdan Il, the Black Warrior; 
~~(865) his son; (934) his son, Eric I, the Bloody 
Axe; on Hako the Good, then Harold;.son of 
Eric; a7) Hako the Earl; (995) Olaf I; (1015) his 
son, Olaf II; (1028) Canute the Invader, then 
Sweyn; (1035) Magnus I, natural son of Olaf II; 
' (1047) Harold Hardrada; (1066) Olaf III, Magnus 


II; (1093) Magnus It, son of Olaf Itt; 
Sigurd I, Elystein II, Olaf IV; (1130) Magi 
Harold IV; (1136) Sigurd II, son of Hari 
epee Magnus V; (1186) Swerro the Adve 
1202) Hako> his son; (1204) Inge Baardsoniq 
Haakon Haakonsson; (1263) Magnus Las 
(1280) Erik Magnusson; (1299) Haakon V, N 
son; (1319) Magnus Eriksson; (1355) Haai 
Magnusson; (1381) Olav Haakonsson; (1388 
greta; (1389) Erik of Pommern; (1442) Ke 
of Bayern; (1449) Karl Knutsson; (1450-181) 
sovereigns as Denmark; (1814) Kristian ¥ 
(1814-1905) same rulers as Sweden; (1905) 
Vil (Prince Carl of Denmark). He escaped | 
land in 1940 when the Germans forcibly seid 
country. Returned in 1945. 


Rulers of 


«iri lane Dynasty—Ludwig ‘“‘The German,”’’ 
3-876. 

Charles “‘The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 
of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 
and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 

if Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 

Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

Ludwig ‘‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne- Five 

Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
elected sovereign. : 

Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I ‘““‘The Great,’’ 936-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto Ii, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the’ 
conquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
and lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto ITI, 982-1002; son of Otto II; was 3 years 
old when his father died; regency of his mother 
Teophano and his grandmother Adelheid: at the 

, age of 16 was crowned Emperior by the Pope. 

Henry II, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024: son of 
Henry the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
TI, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 

Otto the Great. 

Henry IiI, 1039-1056; son of Konrad IT; occupied 
himself with church peeee at the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
ahi fy ¥. 1100-1125 fH IV A 

enry V, = ;,Son of Henry IV; continua- 

tion of the conflict with the church: agreement of 


-_, Worms 1122; end of the Salic House. 


Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned in 
Rome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House 
of Welf; 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of 
the Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 

_ Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, Duke of 
Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House 
of the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. 

Frederic I ““Barbarossa.”’ 1152-1190: conquest of 
the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd Crusade. 

, Henry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 


Philipp_ of Suabia, 1198-1208: younger son of 
_ Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria; 
Gur « = Sin H f Welf) 
fs} @ House 0: elf), 1198-1215; excom- 
Municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. ne 
Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI: ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade: crowned as 
_ King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 
Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Prederic II; King- 
dom of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred: 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of- 
Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded: 
Interregnum, . 1250-1273; - different pretenders 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol.’ 
jand; Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. - 


Bulers of Differenf Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 


Germany 


1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Ba 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Au 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria. | 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; we! 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Ge 

Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308 
dered by his nephew John. 

Henry VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; ma 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. 

Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the saz 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the £ 
house (1314-1330); civil war; abolition 
papal sanction for the election of an empé 

Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; gz 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Be 

Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King = 


hemia; deposed. < 
Rupprecht, Duke of the Palatinate; 14% 
Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg ane 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussitl 
Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 14% 
son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from i 
Kingdom of Hungary, and Bohemia; beginé. 
the wars against the Turks. J 
Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albe! 
with the Turks and with Charles of Bui 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married) NI 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain:.gram 
Maximilian; Edict of Worms, 1521; | 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the il 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. | 
Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian’ i? 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, Pray 
Oath : 1612-16 . 
athias, -1619; brother; 1618 beginy 
the 30 Years’ war. i 
Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637 
of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at” 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Swi 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein: P#¥ 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; | 
Leopold I. 
Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with 
the Great, King of Prussia. , 
» Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745: preter 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria TM 
Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-176! 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to! a 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Ha) 
poeta poseene 5 I 
osep: , 1765-1790; son; first pa | 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. 5 4 
Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Empe: 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emps 
er te! in ores ‘ 
er the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon sett 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it yee aad 
the Germanic confederation, which inchide 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and pral 
all of the German States. As a result 1 
Austro-Prussian’ war, Austria retired fro 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation || 
by Prussia and called North German Union 
with establishment of German Em dire, 18 
Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s -1ilers, on é 
Markgrafs of Bramdenburg: from 1134: il 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia 


Pil 


‘ r 15 


= {Kos 
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Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur- The German Empire was restored on Jan. 18 
Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of | 1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed. 
i ‘ German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he 
'st Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht | was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year 
* 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was later, by Frederick’s son, William II, who died in 
» Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), | exile'in the Netherlands, June 4, 1941. 
0. William II abdicated as German Emperor and 
erick William, 1640-1688, is known as the | King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same 
lector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was | time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in 
ed) King Frederick I of Prussia Jan. 18, 1701. | Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
lerick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- | Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar on 
; first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. | July 31, 1919. The first president was Frederick 
erick William I, 1713-1740; organization of | Ebert, Feb. 11, 1919-Feb. 28, 1925; succeeded 
ate. / May 12, 1925, by Field-Marshal Paul von 
lerick It ‘‘The Great,’ 1740-1786: 7 years’ | Hindenburg-Beneckendorff (reelected in 1932). 
pnnexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland.|He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, Chancellor 
rick William II, 1786-1797; brother of | Adolf Hitler was chosen successor, under the 
ck the Great: third partition of Poland: | title, Leader-Chancellor, by 38,362,760 votes out of 
ng of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 43,629,710 cast, of which 4,295,654 were in opposi- 
merick William III, 1797-1840; Napoleonic | tion, and 872,296 were defective. Hitler - took 
liberation of the peasants. charge of the Axis troops in World War ITI and 
erick William IV, 1840-1861; German Rey- | is said to have perished on or about® May 1, 1945, 
nh, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in | in the fortress under the Chancellory in Berlin. 
ort-on-Main in 1848: Prussian Constitution, Germany After World War Ii—After Germany's 
attempt to reunite the German Empire. surrender to the Allies (May 8, 1945), the country 
am I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil- | was split into United States, British, Russian and 
¥V; German Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871; Danish | French occupation zones _in which a number of 
annexing of Schleswig; German-Franco- | anti-Nazi, Liberal or Socialist state governments 
an war; annexing of Hannover. were elected (1946-47). So far no centralized gov- 
erick IlI, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. ernment has been reestablished. 


iy 


Roman Rulers 
Name Name A.D. 


' The Seven Kings Caligula (Caius Caesar), slain.||~275|Tacitus. 
Romulus (legendary), Tatius Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 276| Probus Marcus Aurelius: slain 
. Pompilius (elected). Nero Claudius Caesar, aj| 282|Carus, killed by lightning. 
lus Hostilius (murdered) suicide. 283)|Carinus and Numerianus. _ 
Tarti T.s. of Numa : 284| Diocletian (Caius Aurelius). 
aoe ior Priseus (Greeky 305|Galerius and Constantius. 
Se oe ae 306|Constantine the Great. 
Tarquini } onstantine removes seat of 
ee ueebies. ) Empire to Constantinople. 
The Republic 337 Constantine II., Constans and 
rq pasi: onstantius. ‘ 
Pardlus, rst dictator 361|Julian the Apostate. 
ribunés created ° Nerva (Marcus Cocceius). 363|Jovian, restored Christianity. 
sestors instituted. 98| Trajan sete Ulpius). 364|Valentinian (West), Valens 
atus, dictator. Adrian (or Hadrian). (East). 
™ibunes incr. 5 to 10. Antonius Pius. 367|Gratian (West). 
Military Tribune created. Marcus Aurelius Antonius and|| 375|Valentinian IT, (West). 
ensorship instituted. Lucius Verusy 
aero, wictaton Cominodus (eon of above) 
us or, dictator. Dectines sara (West) ; 
Septimius Severus. (East) ; 
Caracalla and Geta. 
Caracalla oe ea ef 
h Macrinus (Marcus), 8 
la’ ea Een Heliogabalus (ex-priest). : eu 
: Alexander Severus. ths 4 
Maximinus (“The Thracian’) . 
Gordianus I. Gordianus II. 
Pupienus and Balbinus, 
38| Gordianus III. West). 


Name 


the Arabian. 473|Glycerius (West). , 
Emperors pees alain by Goths. 474| Julius Nepos (West). ‘ 
tus (Caius Julius Caesar Gallus, slain by his troops. 474|Zeno (East). ‘iy 


Vian valerianus, slain by Persians.|| 475|Augustulus Romulus (West). — 
ag cag 260 Galitenus, slain by his troops. 476 ee hve eee icing 
T ai (Claudius Nero Cae- creseeesl!. (Maren sine us). of joe acne 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
Ruler Ruler 


assin: Alexius IV. Deposed. 
eee ee nee: 1 Alexius V.. Ducas. Killed. 


Basilius. 
Leo VI. (the Phiiosopher). Latin Emperors : 
D his nephew Constantine VII. Ela i ee at Zine 
re Constantine and Romanus. 7 pony iu Gouieane = al " 
ce (Flavius Tiberius). Romanus I. : 1 Pe iad 5 Cone 
as, the Centurion. Nicephorus II.; Phocas, 122 eae eco t 
elius, the Cappadocian. John Zemisses. a x posed 


F Basilius. Greek Emperors at Nicaea 
perantine earns i Constantine VIII. Ase Minor 
Ponstantine TY, the Boaded. 1078) Roce Papblagontan. ||1228|Jone 10, Buen 
ee sonore Mose): Q Michael V. (the Calker). 1255 | Theodore Lascaris IL. 
ue: iL 0. Constantine (Monomachus), John IY., Lasearis. Deposed 
Seek Genta Theodora (Empress). Restored to Constantinople 
Michael VI., the Warrior. Michael VIIL., Palaeologus. 
Isaac I., Comnenus, Andronicus II. 
20 Constantine X. (Ducas). Michael IX. Palaeologus. 
th Tsaurian) 0 Romanus Diogenes. 1 Pee noe : 
a cebe : muis) Michael VII., Ducas. Jobn Palaeologus I. 
ee 0 AC ODORY: S Nicephorus III, Dethroned, John Cantacuzenus (Regent) 
Alexius I. (Comnenus), 1 Manuel II., Palaeologus. 
John (Comnenus). John Palaeologus IL 
Manuel I. (Comnenus), 448 Constants ie (Palaeolu- 
Alexius II. (Comnenus). snitnonien tebenctntete 
dronicus (Comnenus). Constantinop en : 
Doe Aneto (Comnenus Turks; pie the / 


). 
Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). Eastern Empire. eh 


ay: 


aig, 


_ (1665) Charles II; 
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. sRulers of Modern ltaly 


(1805) Napoleon, Emperor of the French; he 
abdicated in 1814; (1861) Victor Emanuel IL of 
Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Emanuel 
III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor of 
Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943\ restored Haile Selas- 
sie on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1946 Victor 
Emanuel III abdicated, succeeded by his son 
_Crown Prince Humbert (Humbert It). 

The Italian Supreme Court announced June 18, 


ae? OS 


ee | 


LANiets ese 


1946, on the results of the June 2, plebiscid 
monarchy or a republic, confirming that ~ 
torate had chosen a republic. Premier (Aj 
Gasperi assumed the powers of provisional | 
State on June 13, 1946, the same day King ; 
II went to Portugal as an exile. On June > 
the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico dls 
Liberal, as Provisional President of the 
Republic. | 


Rulers of Austria-Hungary 


(1804) Francis I, who reigned as Francis II of 
Germany until 1806; (1835) Ferdinand, his son; 
(1848) Francis-Joseph, son of Francis-Charles, who 
was a brother of Ferdinand. The Dual Monarchy 
dissolved in the World War, Austria becoming a 


. 


(1831) Leopold I; (1865) Leopold II; (1909). Al- 


republic and Hungary a kingdom, with 
at its head. Francis-Joseph died, Nov, < 
and was succeeded by Charles, who abdicatsi 
1918, and died in exile in 1922. 


Rulers of Belgium J®| 
jee of Albert; (1944) Prince Charles. Reg 


~~ bert. nephew of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold “III, 
a 


(1512) Ferdinand V.; 


(1516) Charles I; (1556) 
Philip II; 


(1598) Philip IIT; (1621) Philip IV; 
(1700). Philip V (the first, 
Bourbon): (1724) Louis I: (1746) Ferdinand VI: 
(1759) Charles III; (1788) Charles IV; (1808) 
Ferdinand VII; (1808) Joseph Bonaparte: (1813) 
Ferdinand VII; (1833) Isabella II; (1870) Amadeo 


* XT; (4873) a republic; (1874) Alphonso XIII: (1886) 


Alphonso XIII (died Feb. 28, 1941, of 


a heart 
attack, in Rome, at the age of 54. 


His property 


Rulers of Spain 


and his citizenship had been restored.) 

On April 14, 1931, Alphonso quit Madrid # 
formally resigning the throne, and a repuit 
proclaimed under the provisional presidd 
Niceto Alcala Zamora. Later, a Republican: 
ment (Cortes) was elected, Zamora was: 
president, and a constitution was establisty 
was removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortex 
chose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel: 
who resigned on Feb. 27, -1939, and Spas 
under the military rule of Gen. Francisco | 


Rulers of Denmark 


(1839) Christian VIII, son of Frederick VI (who 
was King of Denmark and Norway); (1848) Fred- 


erick VII; (1863) Ghristian IX: (1906) 
VIII; (1912) Christian X; (1947) Frederic 


Rulers of Holland 


(1806) Louis Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, 
abdicated in 1810; Holland reunited to France: 
(1813) William Frederick, Prince of Orange; (1840) 
William IT; (1849) William III; (1890) Wilhelmina 
(daughter of William III and his second wife, 


Princess Emma of Waldeck). She fied to | 
with the Princess Juliana, in 1940 when t} 
mans seized her country, but did not res 
returned in 1945. 


"Li SRE disks <s = See | 


Russian (Muscovy) Rulers | 


~Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; 
(879) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow: 
(955) Swiatoslaw I; (973) Jaropalk I: (980) Vald- 


Ss imir; (1015) Swiatopalk; (1018) Jaroslaf: (1054) 


Isiaslaf I; (1073) Swiatoslaw II; (1078) Wsewolod 
T; (1093) Swiatopalk T1; (1113) Vladimir II: (1125) 
Mitislaf; (4132) Jaropalk II; (1138) Wiatschelaw, 
and Wsewolod IT; (1146) Isiaslaf II, and Igor’ ET 
(1153) Rotislaf; (1149) Jurie, or George I, who 
‘built Moscow. 

Grand Dukes of Viladimir—(1157) Andrew 1: 
(11%) Michael I; (1177) Wsewolod III: tiase 
Jurie, or George II; (1217). Constantine: 1238) 


f. Jaraslaf TI, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Nevski: 


41263) Jaraslat IIT; (1270) Vasali, or Basil T: 
1275) Dmitri, or Demetrius I; ean Andrew IT; 
1294) Daniel-Alexandrovitz; (1303) Jurie, or 

orge II, deposed; (1305) Michael IIT; (1320) 

Vasali, or Basil II; (1325) Jurie or George I, 

ay be (1327) Alexander II. 

rand Dukes of Moscow—(1328) Ivan, or John 

I; (1340) Simeon; (1353) John II; (1359) Demetrius 

If, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius II, Don- 

skoi; (1389) Basil III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil Iv. 
Czars of Muscovy—(1462) Ivan (Basilovitz), or 

John TT (took title of Czar, 1482): (1505) Basil Vie 
1533) Ivan, the Terrible; (1584) Feodor, or Theo. 
or I, and his con, Demetrius; (1598) Boris 

Godonov, usurper;” (1605) Feodor TI; (1606) 


_ Demetrius, impostor, a Polish monk, Succeeded by 


\ 
Vasali-Chouiski; (1610) Ladislaus of Polant 
Michael-Feodorovitz, of the . Ra 
descended from John ITI; (1645) Alexis, i 
(1676) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V, and 
brothers of Feodor IIT. : 
Czars, or Emperors, of Russia—Peter - 
foregoing, since known as Peter the Grea 
the title of emperor in 1721); (founded the 
St. Petersburg, later called Petrograd, 1 
later, Leningrad); .(1725) Catherine, his | 
(1727) Peter II, son of Alexis Petrovitz, andid 
son of Peter the Great; deposed: (1730))) 
Duchess of Courland, daughter of the Czaid 
(1740) Ivan VI, infant, grand-nephew of P 
Great, kept in prison, murdered in 1764; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great; 
Peter III, son of Anne, ped 
his consort, Catherine II, known as Cather} 
Great, daughter of 
CAR) Si ee 
exander I, son of Paul; (1825) Nicx 
brother of Alexander I; (1855) aitee) ae 
of Nicholas; assassinated: (1881) Alexancs 


Bajazet II, son. 
Bayne IL, the M : 
olyman Il, the Magnificent, 
1566) Selim II, son. Shee iam aee 
ahead sb re 4 jprothers. 
ahomme: , Son, i i 
Aimed 3 son, oi illed his brothers 
ustapha I, brother; (1622) str: a 
Osman II, nephew, deansicas pide 
\ aaa bes aye pothes. of ene rm. ‘ 
ahim, brother; stran e 
1648 Mehommed rv. son. —_ Es 
10. an » brother, . Liz 
HESS) SECS rz, on ot anomet rv 
apha IT, son of Mahom : 
1703) Ahmed Iii, brother. pi! 


(1481) 
1512 


Turkish (Sultans) /Rulers 


~ 
5 
E 
i=] 
ma 
et 
~~ 
° 


) Mustapha TII, brother. + 
Abdul Ahmed (Hamid I) (Ahmed 
Selim Mustapha IT, 
) Mustapha IV. 6 
08) Mahomet VI, brother, i 
Abdul Medjid, son. : 5 
Amurath V (wens § 
ura ura eposed, 
Abdul ‘Hamid It, brother. . os 
Mohammed V. ato: ia 
Mohammed VI. 9 =... 
In 1923 Mustapha Kemal i 
President, with the title Ataturk. q 
1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet Int 


of the Declaration of Ind 


Name Vocation 
916/ Abbe, sna ..|Meteorol 
| 1928| Abbe, Robert. Surg. a 
1482 Abbot, Jacob. Juv. Fiction 
922| Abbott, Lyman Preacher 
} 1886| Adams, Charles F Statesman 
1915)Adams, Charles F, - |Historian 
1918|Adams, Henry......_.- Hist., Bi 
sae wie rcbave Gov., Patriot 


Juv. Fiction 
Civie Worker 
Author 
Scientist 
Philosophy 

- |Fiction 


MN 
Fiction 
1899) Alger, Horatio......... Juv. Fiction 
1789) Al en, Eth ...-|Patriot 
| 1925) Allen, Jaen Lane,....: Fiction 
1879) Allen’ William.......). Gov., Sen. 
1808|Ames, Fisher.....°:.2: Lawyer 
i73}Ames, Oakes.......... Credit Mobil. 
Educator 
War. Gov. 


: |Edue., Diplo. 
Educator 


:! | Naturalist 
Texas Founder 


. |Gov., Educ.J 
1946|Ayres, Leonard P..). Economist 
887|Baird, Spencer F.. .. |Zoologist 

946|Baker; Ray Stannard. |Biographer 
852|Ballou, Hosea ......... Preacher 
o web es urist 
1891|Bancroft, George... .... Historian 
} 1894/Banks, Nathaniel P... . |Soldier 
} 1812\Barlow, Joel... .......|Poet 


$91/Barnum, Phineas 

/ 1803 Barry, John, . 
1912|Barton, Clara i 

) 1911|Bascom, John...... 


Showman 
Naval 
Red Cr’ s F’d’r 
Educator 
U.S. Senator 
U.S. Senator 
. . Sec. St’te, Sen. 
. |Army Surg. 
.. |Preacher 
. |Preacher 
Inventor 
‘Author 


Banker 
Subway Bidr. 
Poet, Fiction 
Lawyer 
Publisher 
. |Publisher 
Statesman 
..|U.S. Senator 

. |Fiction 
HE Statesman 
.. |Sold., Edit. 

. |Financier 
Shae A ovdse, 6 Writer 

. . | Hunter 
U. 8. Senator 
Mathematics 


ugust. . 
1943)Benet, Stephen Vincent 
-1884|Benjamin, Judah P..... 
1872 Bane. James ees 


piste Bowles, Samuel If 
1910/Bowne, Borden P.. 


.. |Statesman 
. |Confederate 
| 1644|Brewster, William.....- Pilgr. Father 
iets risbane, Arth 
1893| Brooks, Phillivs...... “= 
1908|Brooks, William K..... 
810)Brown, Chas. Brockden. 
1859|Brown, John. 2 
-1877|Browniow, William G! a 


Noted Americans of the Pat 


also Presidents, and wives, Vice-Presidents, Cabinet 


Secretaries, U. S. Supreme Court Justices, 


ependence, Actors, Composers, Singers, Painters.) 


Born} Died Name . Vocation 
1751] 1823/Cabot, George. ...... . U.S, Senator 
1881} 1946 Cadman, Charles W... Composer 
1782) 1850}Calhoun, John Ovschaee Sen. V. Pres. 
1843] 1888|Campbell. Bartley... ... Dramatist 
1847| 1909}Canfield, James a. .+| Educator 
1863] 1941/Cannon, Annie J,......]Astronomer 
1835) 1919|Carnegie, Andrew. .|Iron Master 
1737) 1832|Carroll, Charies... tatesman 
1809) 1868|Carson, Kit (Chris Scout 
1782) 1866|Cass, Lewis........ ..|Sen.. Cabinet 
1876) 1947|Cather, Willa Sibert... .|Novelist 
1859| 1947|Catt, Carrie Chapman. . Suffrage 
1828] 1914|Chamberlain, Joshua L.|Soldier 
1813) 1879|Chandler, Zach. . . |Sen., Cabinet 
1780) 1842 Channing, William B, .. |'Thedl.Reform. 
1829| 1894}Childs, Geo. W........ Newspaper 
1799| 1859|Choate “Teas, BA Se Lawyer 
1832) 1917/Choate, Josepb H...... Lawyer 
1871] 1947 Churchill, aeatoh eiocataie Author 
1752| 1818|Clark, Geo. Rogers. ... ..|Soldier 
1770| 1838|Clark: William... .. ....|Explorer 
1854) 1916)Clarke, JamesP....... ov., Sen. 
1777| 1852|Ciay, Henry........... Sen., Cabinet 
1796] 1856|Clayton, John M....... Law., State. 
1835) 1910/Clemens, Samuel * . /Humorist 
1769| 1828|Clinton, DeWitt . . Sen. Gov. 
1739| 1812|Clinton, George. V.P., Gow 
1876| 1944/Cobb, Irvin S.. Humorist 
1846|~ 1917 Cody, William F Scout 
1792| 1865|/Collamer, Jacob. Jur., P. M. G 
1829 1888 Co: oscoe. .-/U.S. Senator 
1830} 1886|Cooke, John Esten .-|Fiction 
1865| 1940/Cook, Dr. F. A........ Polar Explorer 
1789| 1851|Cooper, J. Fenimore....|Fiction 
1791; 1883)/Cooper, Peter.......... Merch., Phil. 
1824) 1889|Cox, S. S. (Sunset)... ..|Congressm’n 
1867| 1906|Craigie, Pearl M, (John 

Oliver Hobbes)...... Fiction 
1870) 1900/Crane, Stephen. ....... Fiction 
1854 P7 Crawford, Marion Fiction 
1814| 1857|Crawford, Thomas..... Sculptor 
1787 1863 Crittenden, John at: .|U0.8. Senator 
1786) 1836)Crockett. David.......|Pioneer © 
1841) 1922/Croker, Richard...:... Politics 
1825| 1903)Curry, J. Li Mase Diplomat 
1850) 1933|Curtis, Cyrus H. K..... Publisher - 
1812| 1894\Curtis, George Ticknor. |Historlan 
1824) 1892|Curtis, George Wm 
1800} 1870 Cushing. Caleb... t 
1839} 1876|Custer, George A. 
1819} 1897|Dana, Charles A. 
1813) 1895|Dana, James Deen Geologist 
1856| 1929|/Dana, John Cotton. ...|Librarian 
1787) 1879 Dans, Richard Henry Poet, Essayist 
1815| 1882 Dana Richard Mase, ae Author. Law 
1857| 1938|Darrow, Clarence,...... Lawyer - 
1808} 1889|Davis, Jefferson........ Confed, Pres. 
1864| 1916) Davis, Ftp Pass Fiction 
1855| 1926|Debs, Enigeae oy osha . Socialist 
1779| 3820|Decatur, nti aval 
1889| 1945|De Forest Alfred V . |Engineer 
1858| 1945/Deland, ee W.. - [Novelist 
1834| 1928|Depew, Chauncey M. ..|Orai 
1837| 1917|Dewey, George, Admiral Naaae 
1756| 1834| DeWitt, cee 
1849] 1925|deYoung, M 
1830| 4{886|Dickinson, Timily ; 
1732| 1803)|Dickinson, John. 
1835| 1905|Dodge, Mary E, Mapes Rohprs a. 
1634| 1715|Dongan, Thomas. . 
1819} 1893|Doubleday, Arthur. . 
1813] 1861| Douglas, Stephen ans on 
1817| 1895| Douglass, 
1804| 1897) Dow. Neal.........-.. robibi 
1795| 1820| Drake, Jos. Ss gous ‘lBoet, eee 
4811} 1882|Draper, John W.......|Chem. La 
1871| 1945|Dreiser, Theodore...... Author 
1826| 1893|Drexel, Anthony J.....|Banker 
1872] 1906|Dunbar, Paul Laurence. |Poet 4 
1739| 1817)duPont, PierreS....... Powder M’f’r 
1803] 1865|Dupont, Samuel F., pape Naval 
1861| 1938|Duryea, Charles E. .|Auto Iny, 
1752) 1817|Dwight, Timothy...... :|Preacher 
1820| 1887|fads, James B.....,... ee 
1854| 1932|Hastman. George....... 
1821) 1910|Rddy. Mary Baker.... “|Ghrist, racer 
1847| 1931|Edison, Thos, Alva.....|Inventor 
1703| 1758|Edwards, Jonathan Theologian 
1837| 1902|Eggleston, Edward Fiction 
1834| 1926 Elot, Charles Fducator 
1864| 1945|Bliot, Ellsworth E. ‘Historian 
1604} 1690 Elliot, JOWM ja aver aoe . |Missionary 
1803| 1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo.. |Essayist 
1818| 1901|Eyvarts, William M.....|Statesman 
1794| 1865|Everett, Edward....... |Statesman 
1875 aed Fairfax, Renee: a. pee Writer , 
1801| 1870|Farragut, DavidG 5 pes Naval 
1859 1930|Fauace, W: H.P ucator | 
1896| 1869|Fessenden, William Be: oe teres: 


Sen, 
1892|Field, Cyrus W.......-!Atlantic Cable 


Died 

1895|Field, Eugene..........|Poet \. 1858) 1938|House, Edward.......: Diplom: 
1906| Field, Marahail: .....-+|Merchant 1793) 1863/Houston, Sam......... Sold., q 
1899| Field, Stephen J....- «Jurist 1864! 1900) Hovey, Richard.......: Poet 
1881|Fields. James T...... .-|Biography 1842) 1908|Howard, Bronson. .....{Drama 
1940|Finley, John H.........|Hdue., Editor - 1830) 1909|/Howard, Oliver O......|Soldier 


Economist 1819} 1867|Howe, Elias...‘ ........|Invente 
Historian 1819} 1910/Howe, Julia Ward...... : 
Drama 1837| 1920|Howells, William D... - | Fiction 
Inven tor 1856} 1915|Hubbard, Elbert...... Author 
Architect 1859 
Industrialist 1796 ter Macao ....|Inventa 
Fiction, Hist. 1821 H 


1947|Fisher, Irving......... 
1901|Fiske, John,.......... 

1909|Fitch, Clyde..;...... as 
1798|Fiteh, John. .........- 
1947\Flagg, Ernest........- 
1947|Ford, Henry.......-..-. 
1902)Ford, Paul Leicester... .. 
1864/Foster StephenC.... . 
1945|Fraser, Leon.........- E 
1919)Freeman, Mary E. W.../Fiction = __—sij|-_: 1833) 1899/Ingersoll, Robert G..... Agnost? 


1890|Fremont, John C....... Fictiong 
1832|Freneau, Philip. ....... Fictiong 
1915|Frohman, Charles...... 

1940|Frohman, Daniel...... |Theater Prod. ||. 1843) 1916|James, Henry..... Fiction © 


1911)Frye, William P,...... e bay Philosoid 
1850|Fuller, Sara Marg......;/Author —si{||_:« 1795) 1885/Jervis, John B..... Civ. En 
1815|Fulton, Robert......../Inventor — |} 1849) 1909|Jewett, Sarah Orne..... Fiction 
1938|Gale, Zona...........-|Fiction | —«|{|_: 1811} 1891/Jones, George......... Newsps 
1849)Gallatin, Albert........ z ..|Naval 
1851|/Gallaudet. Thomas H., . |Educator - | Mission: 
1879|Garrison, W. Lloyd..... Harry Pe ie Educate 
1903|/Gatling, Richard J..... G 

1897|George, Henry......... Bowen) «2 353% ..+|Patriot g 
1897|George, JamesL... ..|Sold.,Jur.,Sen. 1820] 1857|)Kane, Elisha K........ Explore 
1945/Gibson, ‘Charles Dana. .|-Artist 1815| 1862|Kearny, Philip... ...... Soldier > 
1909/Gilder, Richard W..... Poet, Editor 1837] 1932}Keen, William W Surgeon 
1908/Gilman, Daniel C...... Author | 
1831/Girard, Stephen........ - |Sec. Stats 
1945/Glasgow, Ellen........ John E..... 4 #...|Sold., Se 


1946|Glass, Carter ......... 


1911|Glick. George W... ... .|Gov., Sold. 1763] 1847|Kent, James...... ie ; 
1902/Godkin, Edwin L......|Newsp. Editor 1780 :|Poet 
1879|Goelet, Robert..... ...|Landowner 1886 "* Poet 


Patriot : 


1813} 1894|Kirkwood, Samuel J.... 
1865| 1947|Kiston, Sir Henry 


Hudson. 3) SUT Aes Sculptom 
Soldier ¢ 
oe i 
Ravan ewspa 
Statesmuy 
, RIMGRL Lb oo os TInventoq 
1866| 1944/Landis, Kenesaw M... . 6 
1834] 1906|Langley, Samuel P.... .|Astronom 
1842) 1881/Lanier, Sidney. ........ Poet 
1885} 1933)Lardner, Ring W...... Humo 
1883] 1947|Lawes, Lewis E........ Penologz 
1850| 1925|Lawson, Victor F.......|Newspa 
1849| 1887|Lazarus, Emma..... --|Poet. N: 
1823} 1901|Leconte, Joseph. ......|\Geologisi 
1758| 1818|Lee, Henry....... ++... {Soldier ¢ 
1732| 1794|Lee, Rich. Henry... ....|Statesm 
1807} 1870|Lee, Robert E......... Soldier 
1823] 1891/Leidy, Joseph......... Scienti 
1824} 1903/Lel. Poet © 
cee Author * 
Hamilton, Alexander... | {Statesman States 
amilton, mder,... mai atesm 
1896/ Hamilton, Gail (Mary 1833 ..-./Humor 
Abigail Dodge) ......|Fiction 1869} 1945|Locke, Edward... ..._. Playwri 
1900/Hamlin, Cyrus. .......|/Coll. Found’r 1850} 1924 I 
ron Hamlin, Hannibal BAe 
ampton, Wade......./Sold.,Statesm, || 1876] 1916|/London. Jack..._.. Fict: i 
1$86l Hancock, W.S...00222.|5 ; 
Hanna, Mark..........{Irou -..|Poe | 
1899! Harlan, James........ Nowsill } 
1865|Harper, James.....:... Tobacco 
Harper, Sahn Sake abs Tobacec 
arper, am a46 ++....|/Histo 
1909| Harriman, Edward H.. Reta pee 
1908/Harris, JoelC......... ewsp. 
enue Harte, Eranols Bret..... E 
arvard, John......... 1925/Lowell, Amy... .. ccolele niin } 
1897/Havemeyer, Theo, A... .|Sugar M’f'r 1819] 1891|Lowell Tas R eee Poet 
1864/Hawthorne, Nathaniel. || Fiction 1797] 1849 Lyon. Mary.......: ...|Edueat 
fant ay JORN.....s.s.- abie, Hamilton W....|Author 
1\Hayes, Isaac I.....- ore 1908|MacDowell. Edward A. |Compose 
1 Hayne, Paul Hamilton. Mine Oy 
1839/Hayne. Robert Y...... Inventon 
1904/Fearn, Lafcadio...._:.!|/Essayist 1808 Sec. Tre: 
ee peooket. Rev. 1. Pets i Theologian 1771 Physiei: 
enry, Joseph........./Inventor 1800 5 3 
1799| Henry, Patrick... .) 7! . {Statesman 1757 no ' 
Henry, O. (See Porter, <i! 
es, 1932)/McMaster, John Bach. . ah] 
1924/Herbert, Victor. .......|/Composer 1796) 1859)Mann, Horace......... Bite (| 
1830]Hicks. Blias...2 32.22! Quaker 1733| 1795|Marion, Francis... . { 
1910/Hill, David B........./U.S. Senator 1852) 1940|Markham, Edwin... 
1916/ Hill. o+e+s-e--| Railroads 1801| i1882|Marsh, George P. 


Socialist 1856} 1929] Marshall, Louis. 
Poet, Essayist || 1725] 1792|Mason, George. 
Jurist 1663] 1728|Mather, Cotton. 


1879! Hooker, Joseph. .......|Soldier 1638] 1723|/Mather, Increase 
1802)Hopkins, E¢ek, Com..: .|Naval 4852] 1929 Matthews, J. Brande; 
1946)Hopkins, Harry L,..... Diplomat 1806] 1873)/Maury, Matthew F.. 
1873|Hopkins, Johns. .......|Univ, Found, 1823) 1899|Medill, Joseph M.- 
1887 pontine, Mark, . 20...) 


Educator 1855} 1937|Mellon. Andrew 
Poet 


; 1819) 1891/Melville, H Ss 
Forester 1849! 1922)Miller, Charles R. 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 


ied Name 


13 Miller, Joaquin. ....... 
0)Mills, Darius.......... 
9 8| Mitchell, Donald G.. 
7| Mitchell, Edward P.. 
Mitchell, Maria. ATA 


7 Mitscher, Mare pa ‘ 
775| Montgomery, Richard. 
899) Moody, Dwight L..... 
910) Moody, William a 
913) Morgan, J. Pierpont.. 


Ossi Mangaiet eae 
918|Page, WalterH........ 
Paine, Thomas. .......- 
Palmer. Alice F.......- 
860) Parker, Rev. fot 
33) Parkhurst, Rev. C. H.. 
893) Parkman, iFeancis. A es 
Patterson, Joseph — 
Patton Jr., George 8. 
52|Payne, John Howard) 
860 Paulding, J. K 
0) Peabody, George. - 
8} Peabody, George aera 
Bt sang Sethe E,, Adm.. 


921)P Penrose Boles... . 
Perry, Oliver Hazard. . 
Le Phelps, William Lys on. 
a1 Phelps-Ward, Eliz. oS 
1)Phillips, David eens 
Phillips, Wendell....... 
17|Pickens, Andrew......- 
+ Pierpont, Francis H.... 
Pierpont, Rey. John. 


911| Pulitzer, Sep p+ 
37|Putnam, Amelia Y Barbart 
am, Israel........- 
'5/Pyle,  aeneat eNO - 

Quay, Matt... 

833 Eevee John. . a irs ar 
86 mond, Henry J..... 
8 7 2 Read, Thos. Eaacinnica 
94 


902|Reed, Walter... 
47|Reid, Ogden Mills... 


(912|Reid, Whitelaw.......-|J 


Vocation 


Poet 

Finance 

- |Essayist 

ipees 
Astronomer 
Fiction 


-|Soldier 


-|Soldier (Rev.) 
Preacher 
Drama, Poetry 
Banker 


943) Morgan J. Pierpont, ar. - | Banker 
Morgan, Junius 8...... Banker 
946 Morgenthau, a ;/Pivlomat 
'923|/ Morley, Edward W. Chemist 
i864| Morris, George P....... Poet 
$16) Morris, Gouverneur. ...|Statesman 
m572| Morse, Samuel f. B..../Inventor * 
902) Morton, J.S........ ...|/Goy. Cabinat 
868) Morton, W illian T. er . Anaesthesia 
877| Morton, Oliver P.. |Goy., Sen. 
818/ Moses, [saac...... -+.-)Revol. fin. 
877|Motley, John....... ...|History 
880| Mott. Lucretia. ....... |Reformer 
807) Muhlenberg, Rev.J.P.G. \Sold., Congr 
'914|)Muir, Jonn............ | Naturalist 
925|Munsey, Frank A....., Newspaper 
(24| Murphy, Charles F... .| Politics 
ati Murfree Mary N,. 

(C, E.Craddock).....} Fiction 
Neilson, William A.....| Educator 
Newcomb, Simon...... | Astronomer 
Norris, Frank. -|Fietion 
Norton, Charles Eliot: :: | Essay ist 
(pee John ++-++--/Onelda Comm 


N ewspapers 


. |Journalist 
-| Editor 


Surgeon 

| Essayist 

| Diarist 
Statesman 
Educator 
Abolitionist 
Reformer 
History 
Publisher 
-| Soldier 

| Poet 

IF ic., Poetry 
| Philanthropist 
Fin., Benet. 
Explorer 
Founder 


Abolitionist 
Soldier 
Governor 

. |Hymn-writer 


.| Soldier. Expl. 


Statesman 
Sold.,Statesm. 
Poet, Fiction 


; Author 


Publisher 
Inventor 
Aviator 
--|Sol idier 


Remsen, ira........--|/Chemist 


1818 Revere, Paul 
: (Apollos Rivoire).... 
Rhodes, James Ford... - 


aeeee 


| 
| 


| 1804 


Schuyler, Philip. 
1866/Scott, Winfield. 


1781 |Stockton, Richard. . 
1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henry, . 
1893|Stone, Lucy............ 
1929 |Stone, Melvilie 5 See 


1896/Stowe, Harriet Beecher. 


1935|Sunday, Rev. 
1880/Sutter, Joon A... .. 


| 1914) Westinghouse, 


1909|\Tabb, John B........... 
1929 | Taggart, Thomas 


1845|Story, Joseph.......... J 
- |Eietion 


613 
Died Name Vocation 
1920| Schiff, Jacob eo) Financier 5 
1906|Schurz, Carl . Statesman 


Soldier (Rey.) 
oldier 


1926|Scripps, Edward W . |Publisher 
1938] Scripps, Robert P. .. .|Publisher 
1902|Scudder Horace E.. . 

1796 Seabury, Samuel. . 

1916|Seeger, Alan......... 

1845 /Sequoyah (Cherokee) . tnd. leader . 
1784/Serra, Junipero........ Misstonary 
1821 jSeton, Elizabeth (ey a Educator 
1946/Seton, Ernest Author 

1815 Sevier, John, . |Sold., Gov. 
1872|Seward, William H..!! Statesman 
1897|Sheldon, Edward A . Educator 
1946 Sheldon, Dr. Charies M.|Author 
1911/Shepard, Edward M . Law. Retorm 
1900 Sherman John......... , |Statesman 
1888|Sheridan, Phillip .. - Soldier 
1891/Sherman, William T.. ; ; Soldier 
1879|Shields, James......... Sold., Sen. Goy 
1904|Shoup, Col. George L. Goy., Sen. 

1865 |Sigourney. Lydia H. -|Poot: 
1883|Sims, J Marion ....... Surgeon 
1870|Simms, W. tae pae eRe Fiction 
1928|Sloane, Wm. M........ History 
1944|Smith, Alfred Eat Statesman 
1893|Smith, Gen. E, Kirby Sold., Educ. 
1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson . |Fietion 
1874|Smith, Gerrit......... Abolitionist 
1631/Smith, Capt. John. . - | Explorer 
1877|\Smith Hy. Boynton . . : |Educator 
1844|Smith, Joseph.......... Morm'nPr’ pht 
1895|Smith, Rev. S.F....... Hymns 
1932|Sousa, John Philip. Be 
1821 |Spalding, ey t Ere Physician 
1866|Sparks, Jared...,....; Author 
1893|Stanford. Leland. .”.....|Fin., Benef. 
1902|Stanton, Elizabeth C.. . |Suffragist 
1822|Stark, John............ Soldier (Rev.) 
1908 Stedman, Edmund C..../Poet 
1883|Stephens, A.H.......... Confed. V. P. 
1876|Stewart, Alexander T....|Merchant 
1946|Stieglitz, Alfred. ....... pe ee 
1946|Stilwell, Joseph W....- Soldier 


. |Rev. Patriot 

.|Poet 

Reformer 

Founder A. P. 
‘urist 


902|Talmage, T. de Witt.....|Preacher 
1046 Tarkington, Booth..... Author 
1878|Taylor, Bayard.......,.|/Travel 
1882|Taylor, Moses..... ....|Merchant 
1813|Tecumseh (Indian). .:**: Chief 
1894/Thaxter, Celia.......... Poet 
1872)Thayer, ‘Sylvanus. Sold. Educ. 


1905'!Thomas, Theodore 
1937|Thomson, Elihu... 
Thoreau, poe D 


Pinan, Benjamin, R.. 
Trumbull, Jonathan. 
1894|Vance, ZebulonB.... 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius. 


22| Wanamaker; John. 
1937 eM et ise M. 


ard, Artem 
1867 Ward, ‘Artemus, (Charies 

Farrar Browne)... 
1862|Ward, Frederick 
1913|Ward, Lester F.. 
1900| Warner, Chas. Dudley 
1882|Warren, ae K. 
1775|Warren, Joseph......... 
1915|Washington. Booker Bhs 


1921| Watterson, Henry.......|Jo 


41796|Wayne, Anthony........ 
igso Webster, Daniel........ 
eee hile hater, ees ae 
eed, Thurlow......... 
1882 se i 
1906} Wheeler, Gen. Josep: 
ve white, £7 a 2 


4 


614 Noted Personalities—American Painters, Etchers, Tllustrato’ S 


Born) Died Name Vocation }| Born) Died Name : 
1873|°1946 White, Stewart Edward. | Novelist 1839| 1898|Willard, Frances E...... 
ises Toas White, William Allen... | Editor 1867| 1943/Willet, Ann Lee ates “4 
1802} 1847) Whitman, Marcellus. .... 1892) 1944) Willkie,, Wendell L...... 


Oreg. Explor. 
Poet 


1819} 1892/Whitman, Walft......... 1854) 1932) Williams, John Sharp. .. |Po 

1765) 1825|Whitney, Pli.........0. Inventor 1599) 1683) Williams, Rev. Roger... . Fourn 

1841} 1904)Whitney, William C..... St. Railways 1806} 1867) Willis, Nathaniel P.. 2: .. Es 

1827) 1894) Whitney, William D.....|Ed. Dict. 1588) 1649/Winthrop John......... re 4 

1807) 1892|Whittier, John Greenleaf |Poet 1867) 1912;)Wright, Wilbur........ Avia 

1884) 1921/Whittlesey, Charles W... |Soldier 1785} 1842}Woodworth, Samuel..... Poet, 

1856) 1923|Wiggin, Kate Douglas. . . | Fiction 1852) 1919|Woolworth, Frank..... Mere 

1798) 1877|Wilkes, Lieut. Chas. ..... | Polar Explor. 1801} 1877| Young, Brigham........ {Mort 

1787! 1870! Willard, Emma..... . 'Educator 

American Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 
BornjDied Name Born| Died Name Name i 
1852/1911| Abbey, Edwin A. 1838] 1928|Gay. Edward { 1773/1860|Peale, Rembran 
1856/1915 Alexander, John’ W. 1823} 1880| Gifford, S. R. 1851/1914|Pearce, Charlies ¢ 
1849/1924] Alien, Thomas 1834) 1918] Griswold, C. C. 1857|1923/|Potter, Edward 
1779) 1843) Aston, Washington 1861/1927|Grover, Oliver Dennett ||1853|1911|Pyle, Howard 
1814/1893) Beard, Jas. H. 1865) 1931)Hale, Philip L. 1929/Quinn, Edmond 5 
1825/1900/Beard, William H. 1792)1866| Harding, Chester 1916|Ranger, Henry * 
2855|1942|Beaux, Cecilia 1854) 1929) Harrison, L. Birge 1850|1914|Ream, Vinnie 
1852|1917| Beckwith, J. Carroll 1828) 1901| Hart. James M 1862|1929|Reid. Robert 
\ 1882)1925|Beliows, George W 1877|1943| Hartley, Marsden 1861|1909|Remington, 

1828/1902|Bierstadt, Albert 1860) 1935/Hassam, Childe 1854/1922/Rice. William 
1856|1943/Birck, Reginald B. 1872/1930) Hawthorne, Charles W. |/1833/1905|Richards, Willia) 
1847)|1919|Blakelock, Ralph A. 1813/1894|/Healy, G. P. A. 1852/1896] Robinson. Theow 
1848/1936) Blashfield, Edwin H. 1839/1917|Hennessy, William J. 1847|1917|Ryder, Albert P& 
1857/1903|Blum, Robert F. 1865] 1929; Henri, Robert 


1868/1923|Bohm, Max 
Boughton, George H. 
1827/1892| Bradford, William 


1890| Hicks, Thomas. 
1836)1910| Homer, Winslow 
1840/1895) Hovenden, Thomas 


i 1832|1918|Brevoort, J. R 


Bridgman, F. A. 
Brown, George L. 


1844} 1929) Howe, William H. 
1824/1879) Hunt, William M. 
1816] 1906|/Huntington, Daniel 


Browne, Charles Francis 


P 1801}1846|Inman, Henry 
1/Brush, George de Forest 


1825] 1894/Inness, George 


1811/1893) Casilaer, John W. 1854/1926] Inness, George, jr. 1835] 1922|Storv. George H 
,, 1843/1926] Cassatt, Mary 1855 HE, Isham. Samuel Vv. Julian 
796|1872)|Catlin, George 1780/1838|Jarvis. John W. 1830/1901/Strauss, Raphae 
1860/1925|Chapman, Carlton T. |1824 1906| Johnson, Eastman 1755) 1828|Stuart. Gilbert 
1849)1916|Chase, William M. 1848] 1927| Jones, H. Bolton 1783|1872|Sully, Thomas 
+ 1826) 1900| Church, F. E. 1818) 1872|Kensett, J. F. 1861|1930|/Symons, Gardne: 
1842/1924) Church, Fred’k Stuart |1835 1910/La Farge, John 1849) 1921|Thayer, Abbott 


1855/1925) Coffin, Wm. A. 1849/1909|Lathrop, Francis 
1816/1868] Leutze. EB. 
1880/1940/Lie, Jonas 

1849/1926] Lippincott, William H. 
1852} 1924| Loomis. Chester 
1867/1933|Luks, George B. 
1860/1920|/MacKwen, Waiter 


1836} 1897|Martin. Homer 


an, Johi 


1829/1901) Moran, Edward 
1863/1935] Moran, Percy 

1837) 1926] Moran. Thomas 

= Be 1791/1872|Morse, Samuel F. B. 
1848/1919] Duveneck, Frank 1858/1928) Mowbray, H. Siddons 
1844/1916) Eakins, Thomas 
1845/1921|Harle, Lawrence C. 
1852) 1926| Foster, Ben. 
1808/1884/Freeman, James B. 
1822/1884) Fuller, George 
1867/1934| Fuller, Henry B. 
1765/1815! Fulton, Robert 


Whistler was born in Lowell, Mass., 


but most of his‘life was spent in Europe. / | 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 
Name 


Nain ; 


Born|Died Born) Died Name Born) Died 
Tod (aan as tee | a Pe ee ee eae 
1842/1909) Bush, Charles G. 1866/1925) Keller, Arthur pW 1857/1926 1 
1856/1909| Bacher, Otto Henry 1838/1895] Keppler, Joseph 1861)1933 Plat Chau 
1845/1926) Cassatt, Mary 1866/1940) Macdonald, Arthur N. 1853/1911] Pyle,’ oward — 
_ 1776)1820) Charies, William 1872/1934] MeCay, Winsor 1761|1817|Savage, Edwarc 
» 1852/1931] Cole, Timothy 858/1938| McDougall, Walt 1807/1885) Smillie; James — 
1822/1888] Darley, Felix O. ©, 1860/1919} Mielatz, C. P. Wm. 1833|1909| Smillie, James 
1796/1886] Durand, Asher Brown 1869/1935) Mielziner, Leo 1867|1924| Watt, William 6 
1851/1928] Frost, Arthur B. 874/1940] Mora, F. Louis 1834/1903] Whistler, J. A. 
1851/1906] French, Edwin D. 1840/1902] Nast,’ Thomas 1852/1916] Wolf, Henry 
1876|1925| Haskell, Ernest 1863/1928 Outcalt, Richard F, 1792|1859 Yeager Joseph 
1849/1935| Hopson, William F. 1741 |1827| Peale, Charles W. 1862|1935|Zimmerman, But 
2 cy 
: AMERICAN ARCHITECTS | 
Born)Died Name Bornj Died Name \Bornj Died a 
= a ii as Se eS patra janine 
1836/1918) Armstrong, D. Maitland 1859/1934) Gilbert, Cass, 1822/1 | 
 1866/1924/Bacon, Henry 1869/1923|Goodhue, Bertram Cc, 1843 i947 oeeay i 
1871/1925|Barber, Donn 847/1918| Hardenbergh, Henry J. |/1837/1913| Poss ‘ 
1857/1925/Brunner, Arnold W. 1860 re Hastings, Thomas _ 1838/1886| Rich: 
1763 1844 Bulfinch, Charles - 4 {1847/1909 MeKim, Charles F- 836} 1909/St 
1858/1911 Carrere, John M-: = 1846/1928 Mead, William R, - 1862/1925): 
1846 1916|Cook, Walter 1781/1855| Mills, Robert: 7°. 1853/1906] 


i ae Niels ciel te) ell RINE Si te ei Ra, 2 | aed all 
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‘ AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
Born|Died Name tall | 


facade hte en SR nA 
1844/1920/O’Donovan, Willi 
1870|1935|Paulding, John’ 

1805} 1873) Powers ‘am 

1867|1917|Pratt, Bela 

urs 32, Hagen 

24|Brenner, Victor D. Kemeys, Edward 18 poqer mint ugus’ 

F 9\Brooks, ‘Richard E. igesi 1937|MacMonnies, Fred. w. ||1aee lions Serer” ener al 

$/Brown, Henry Ke 1871 (1935\Lukeman, Henry A 1830}1910|Ward, J.Q. A.” 
=, arhaog, nip 
} o!Clark. Thomas S 1873 1940\0’Connor, Andrew is 1785| Wright Lovell) Patience 


Noted British 


Source: Biographical Records 


Name 


Wied Name Vocation Born|Died Name Vocation 


1$31/Abernethy, John.......|Surgeon 
? oa. Addison, Joseph. Essays 
1882| Ainsworth, H Novelist 
770|Akenside, ‘Mark. Poet 
936|Allenby, Viscount... ... Sold. Admin’‘tr. 
904! Arnold, igen ed a eusiale 2 Poet 
san ey eS Poet 
Eo PR Philosophy 
a hiabis Statesman 
2 ey ee Fiction 
. . |Essays’ 
4 Bacon: Roger. Philos. Set. 
3\Bagot, Charles Diplomat 
851)/Baillie, Joanna |Poet 
930|Balfour, Arthur Statesman 


1794 Gibbon, Edward. ioe i ee, 

ri eee Wills Soe Den 
one, 2m = ..|Stat 

1774| Goldsmith, Oliver. on Potts a 


atriot 
1928|Hardy. Thomas. ...._: Fiction. Poetry 
1923) Harrison, Frederie. ..... Positivist : 
1941|Harty, Hamilton ....... Composer Cs 
1857| Havelock, Eee wait cine Soldier 


937|Barrie, James M. Fiction 1830) Hazlitt, William . . | Essayist 
691) Baxter. Richard........|Religion 1657|Harvey, William. 3 Physician 
616|/Beaumont, Francis. .... Drama 1818] Hastings, Warren Sold. Gov. 
170|Becket, Thomas a...... Archbishop 1826) Heber, Reginald... Poet, Preacher 
35 a ..|Historian i838 Hemans, hes S Poet 
Bentham, Jeremy. - .|Political 1674) Herrick, Robert. .| Poet . 
'42|Bentley, Richard....... is 1871|Herschel, John...... .| Astronomer’ 
Berkeley. Bc watubes p 1822)Herschel, William. ..... Astronomer 
933|Besant, Annie.......... Theosophist 1879) Hill, Rowland......... Postal Ref. 
780 Eetcketano % William. .-..|Law 1679| Hobbes, Thomas........ Eniloecuues 
912|Booth, Gen. William... .|/Religion 1835)| Hogg, James. = eae Poet : 
795| Boswell. James....... td 1845| Hood, Thomas......... Poet 
ety € 2 |Poei 1947 Hopkins’ Sir Frederick G.|Biochemist 
tone |Beonomist 1799| Howe, Richard........|/Navail 
Guts 1611) Hudson, Henry.........|Discoverer 
848|Bronté, Emily SR 5," 1776|Hume, David.......... Hist., Philos. 
8|Brougham, Sir Henry.. 1895| Huxley, Thos. Henry. . .|Scientist 
861|/Browning, Elizabeth B 1946) Jeans, Sir James........ Scientist 
Browning, Robert...... 1935|Jellicoe, Earl. . | Admiral 
sheers 1857|Jerrold, Dougias W.. Dramatist 
1784| Johnson, Samuel Dictionary 
1637 | Jonson, Ben.. Tama 
1652|Jones, Inigo . Architect 
1821/\ Kats, Johne. Poet 
1946| Keynes, Lord... .. . .| Economist 
1875| Kingsley, Charles....... Author 
1936) Kipling, Rudyard... ..: Fiction 
Sapisie * 1945| Knoblock, Eduard...... Author 
wg Aly od SK Historian 1%34|Lamb, Charles.........|Hssays 
William....... Printer 1864|/Landor, WalterS...... Poet ; 
fl Chamberlain. Sir Austen. |Statesman 1400|Langland, William .....|Poet 
4\Chamberlain, Joseph... .|Statesman 1555| Latimer, Hugh......... Religion 
mberlain, Neville...|Statesman 1903 ky, W. E, H........ 
Chaucer, Geoffrey...... Poet 1704| Locke, John.........-. Philosophy 
Chesterfield, Earl of. Letters. 1912) Lister, Joseph.......... urgeon 
.|Sold. Statsm. 1873} Lytton, E. Bulwer...... Fiction 1 
Essayist. 1859| Macaulay, Thomas B.. .|Historian 
Cobden, R: Economist 1937| MacDonald, J. Ramsay. Statesman 
§34/Coleridge, 5. T. Poet 1892|Manning, Henry B..... Lee 4 
Z Congreve, William. Drama aT wae Duke af. pee 
arlowe opher... 
= igen eee Fiction 1678| Marvell, Andrew ....... Poet 
0 Massinger Philip. . 


164 .».-|Drama 
1879| Maxwell, Jas. Clerk..... 


Physicist 
Cranmer, Th 
1909| Meredith, George....... Novelist 
1882 Cromwell, Oliver 1873] Mill, J. Stuart...-..... Economies 
802|/Darwin, Erasmus. 1674| Milton, John........... Poet 
§|Davenant, Sir William 1852| Moore, Thomas........ Poet 
Davidson, William... 1535|More, Sir Thomas...... Economics 
: 1688 Morgan, Henry .t..4. coe Buccaneer 
Thom 1923|Morley, John..........|Biography 
uae 1617| Napier, John........... Mathemat. 
Tbe the 1805|Nelson, Lord.........- :|Admiral 
1890) Newman, John Henry.. .| Religion 
Drak 1727| Newton, Sir Isaav....... Philosopher — 
Drayton, Michael 1910 ous yr eee .| Nurse, Sanit - 
ee eo: 1908 oud a ( ‘a a Ram ivakteeee ’ 
1858)Owen, Robert 
1703|Pepys, Samuel. 
ibe a eal 1806| Pitt, William....... J 
ee 1778|Pitt, Wm.E. of Chatham|Sta { 
anaes wa Rope, ‘Matthew - ent pont 
a 1\Prior, Matthew ...-.-. 
i 5) Purcell, ued a 1 Maa (a 
ii oar a 644| Quarles, PERE ty a 
ir Ambrose. . i 1944 Quiller-Gouch, gery eet ni 
; Ro iter 1618 Ralel gh, Sir Walter. .... Historian 
‘| Discoverer, 1884 e, Charles....-..++ Fiction 


1935 5|Reading, Marquess of.. gauria 1 


nes 1823'Rieardo, David........ 


.. | Fal 
. ‘Statesman 


Born| Died Name | Vocation 


»..| 1946) Richardson, Henry B. 

(Mrs. J. G, Robertson)| Author 
1689| 1761) Richardson, Samuel. .... Fiction 
1832] 1914|/Roberts, Earl ..........|Soldier 
....| 1946] Robertson, Mrs. J. G. 

(Henry H. Richardson) | Author 
1721) 1793|Robertson, William. .. . | Historian 
1763) 1855)Rogers, Samuel...... ee .3] OCT: 

1847| 1929/ Rosebery, Earl of......|Biography 
1800] 1882)Ross, James C........-.|Discoverer 
1828) 1862) Rossetti, D. Gabriel.....|Poet, Art 
1819| 1900) Ruskin, John..... »--.-|Art Critic 
1830} 1903|Salisbury, Marquess. ...|Statesman 
1868) 1912/Scott, Robert F........ Discoverer 
1771) 1832|Scott, Sir Walter....... Fiction 


Poet, Hist. 

Economics 

Colonizer 

Rodney 

.| Essay 

.| Fiction 

.-|Poet 
Science 

. | Poet 


..) Essays 
.| Fiction 
Engineer 
Fiction 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year.’ Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII, (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
Was succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by 

‘John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 
2619, and then Ben Jonson (app't’d 1619). Sir 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John 
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= R 
Nay 


Born|Died ‘ Name — 


1667/Taylor, Jeremy......... 


1892/Tennyson. Alfred.......|Poet 
1863|Thackeray, W. M......|Fleti: 
1748/Thomson, James.......|Poet} 
1882/Trollope, Anthony......|Fieti 
1536|/Tyndale, William.......|Religi 
1893|)Tyndall, John........./Seiers 
1913] Wallace, Alfred R....,..|Seie 
1745| Walpole, Robert..... ...|State 
1683] Walton, Izaak...... --..|Anglt 
1935] Watson, Sir William... .|Poet) 
1819/ Watt, James........ -.- | Engi 
1748| Watts, Isaac..... +.--.-/Hym 
i Soldid 


1788] Wesley, Charles....:...|Pr 
1791) Wesley, John.......... Preaw 
1863]Whately, Rev. Richard. |Philow 
1770| Whitefield, George......}Praaq 
1384) Wickliffe, Rev. John... 
1833) Wilberforce, William... . 
1947| Wilkinson, Ellen ....... 


Poets-Laureate of England 


Dryden was appointed in 16720 but was del 
the Revolution. The others, with the dag 
pointment, when known, ‘have been: | 
Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692: Nicholb 
1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 171! 
Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, 
refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 178/4 
refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 17906 
Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walt: 
William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennys/s 
Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 19 
April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. — 
D’Avenant was the godson (and consis 
some the natural son) of: William Shals 
He was 10 years old when Shakespeare dic 


Noted Painters of Great Britain eI 


Physicist 
Theater 
Poetry 
Drama 
Fiction 
Moralist 
Poetry 
Novelist 
Literature 
culptor 
Poetry 
Knight ° 
Drama 
Drama 
Poetry 
Philosophy 
omposer 
Physiology 


Fiction 
Science, 
Composer 
Science, 
Aeronautics: 

Ss ye ae Oetry= rr 
1821|Bonaparte, Napoléon. | | |Soldier 


Born|Died Name Born Died Name Born) Died Named 
1836)1912|Atma-Tadema,SirLawr. ||1817|1897 Gilbert, Sir John 1835/1910|Orchardson, Siri 
1872|1898|Beardsley, Aubrey 1841/1917|Henry, C. N. 1878]1931'Orpen, Sir Will 
1734/1808 Beauclerk, Lady Diana ||1697|1764 Hogarth, William 1839}1893)Pettie, John 
1833/1898) Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 1758|1810|Hoppner, John 1884/1937|Philpot, Glyn ¥ 
1781/1841\Chantrey. Sir F. L. 1827/1910|Hunt, W. Holman 1836/1919) Poynter, Sir B. | 
1850)1934)\Collier. John 1874/1937|Jamieson, Alexander 1756|1{823| Raeburn, Sir Ha 
1776)1837|Constable, John 1802/1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 1723|1792| Reynolds, Sir Jo 
1803/1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 1856/1941) Lavery, Sir John 1734/1802|/Romney, Georg 
1793/1865|Fastlake, Sir Charles L. |/1769|1830 Lawrence, Sir Thomas |1828]1882] Rossetti, D.G, | 
1872/1932/Kiand, John 9. 1530/1896|Leighton, Fred’k, Lord ||1854 1935|Stokes, A.x || 
1787/1849/Rtty, William 1794/1859|Leslie, Charles R. 1775/1851/Turner, J. M. 
1846|1935|Farquharson, Joseph 1864/1941|Llewellyn, Sir William |/1317 1904| Watts, Geo. F. | 
1755}1826|Plaxman, John 1806/1870) Maclise, Daniel 1775|1856|Westmacott, Siri 
mean ets Aa teeth ee LAPgs 4g weet . sien is 1841) Wilkie, Sir Davy 
ainsborough, Os. 1 urvay, i 1852|1931 Ti 5 | 
1790/1866|/Gibson. John “! : Neve. ae ‘ 
4 S 
Noted French : 
Source: Maison Francaise, Columbia University > 
Born|Died Name Subject Born|Died Name’ Su i 
Philosophy g nw 
Encyclopedia O11 


- 1841; 1929 Clemenceau, Georges. _- 
1619) 1683 Colbert, Jean-Baptiste, . 
1445| 1509 Comines, Philippe de. . .|/H 


| 1767} 1830 Constant, Benjamin, 
1842) 1908) Coppée, ‘pranestn : 
1845) 1875 \Corbiere, ‘Tristan 
1606/ 1684'Corneille, Pierre. ° 
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- Noted P. 
Nam t 
= e Subject Born| Died Name Subject 
iN, Lee ee oes -|Poet: 
Curel, Francois de... . Drama isos i870 Maupassant, Guy de. . .|Fietion 
rie, Pierre)... 1... | Science 1798] 1874|Aicnelor ues eee 
PCR OSS, : @ Po dain SRY a His 
of RerSiory || #98] ss Molin, sear sie: Brame 
By ee Inventor 1689| 1755|Montesquieu, Chase deltheoen 
i :.!:/Revolutionist |] 1745| 1799|Montgolier “Jacence’. Mee 
} sea itt Z es... .| Inventor 
Meets eed a er dm ts Ae Composer 1si0 igey ree ee oe neue yee tebe 
rtes, René... |! Philosophy 1863) 1933|Painlevé pean saath 
1784 ees ) 8: re eae pe ayccuedia 1647 iia Papin, Denis Physiaiat 
70/Dumas, Alexandre... || Fiction 1339 1903(Parks Ambroise... .... .|Surgeon 
'95)Dumas, Alexandre fils. .| Drama 1623) 1662|Pascal Bin, Be be hire latin 
1943|/Estaunié, Edouard... _ || Fiction 1822) 1895|Pasteur, Loui a seleuce aa 
; Relig. Liter. 1873) 1914|Péguy, Charles > ante 
ee) Fiction 1854| 1912|Poincaré, Henri “ener 
Loe Novelist 18 2 eae. eee 
es Siuiast |] Hees] sg eoenes noi Seaernan 
oa pti Se | Novelist 1697; 1763/Prévost (L’ ) Fietion 
pe ae |Fiction 1871) 1922/Proust, Marcel **Pietion 
Bi owe |Chronicles 1495) 1553)Rabelais, Francois... | ||Sati 13st 
BI Se ie: Statesman 1639) 1699/Racine, Jean... Se Dene, 
vec} || 1858) iasy Ramee gate Palle: Composer 
| Sociologist . 1864) 1936|Régnier, Henri de...” Porn 
4 , Henri d Poetr 
| Literature | 1823) 1890|Renan, Ernest. Religion 
1 e 5 |Richeli Yardins 
Epes Saieae |Seulptor 1849| 1926{Richepin Jeane Poster aa 
R tishe somone 1854) 1891 Rimbaud, Arthur... . .| Poetry 
Sere 758) obespierre, } ' 
Poetry, Dr. 1524| 1585/Ronsard, Pierre den Posiey ae 
Poetry 1868} 1918|Rostand, Edmond... | *” Dene Pp 
eres ae penta ai ae 1836 Rouget de Lisle, Claude Poctess ues Be 
i 5 ; | Rousse 
: ‘| Fiction 1610| 1703|Saint-kvsemond. ee 
944\Jacob, Max........... Poetry Charles de...’ Literatur 
1938|Jammes, Francis....... Poetry 1900) 1944/Saint-Exupéry, ~"  *" = 
1431\Jeanne d’Arc.......... Soldier- ; stil dT Antoine de........ Fict., Aeron 
a y aint-Saé ¥ 5 iT ‘ 
1931/Joffre, Joseph J. C..... | Soldier 1675} 1755|Saint-Simon Bac ae ae ictal 
1700/Joliet, Louis...” . | ‘*| Explorer 1804) 1869|Sainte-Beuve, Charles A.|Criticism 
1800|Kléber, Jean-Baptiste. .|Soldier 1567) 1622/Sales (Saint Francois de)| Relig. Lit 
1888) Labiche, Eugéne.......|Drama 1804] 1876)Sand, George 4 Fiction ke 
1568|La Boétie, Etienne de. .| Moralist 1831| 1908/Sardou, Victorien. >. ._! Drama 
96|La Bruyére, Jean de. . .|Moralist 1696) 1750)Saxe, Maurice de...... Soldier 
26|Laénnec, René........ Physician 1791 1861)Scribe, Eugéne. ... 2... Drama , 
er | 1696|Sévigné, (Mme. Sond 
La Fontaine, Jean de...|Fables i7ec| 18i7|stael, (Mme de)... _|Literature 
§29|Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste! Naturalist 1783| 1842|/Stendhal (Marie-Henri |Fiction, — 
| 1869|Lamartine, Alphonse de| Poetry Beyle) . sg. Sees Criticism 
1680/La Rochefoucauld, . 1839) 1907)Sully Prudhomme... .. -|Poetry 
Vee eee Moralist 1828| 1893|Taine, Hippolyte. .....|Hist., Critic. 
Poetry 1754| 1838)Talleyrand, Charles de..|Statesman 
Bins ues hes eee (Sort Augustin......|History 
oetry 5 ocqueville, A. C. de...|H 
. .| Literature 1611} 1675|Turenne, Vicomte day ee seeiory 
. -|Fietion 1871} 1945|Valéry, Paul.......... Criticism 
. omen ue — Tee vem! pd ve ee Poetry 
it ie iction 5|Verne, Jules.........,.| Fiction 
Baptiste... .| Composer 1540} 1630) Viéte, Francois........ Mathamaiies 
9 ol, Aristide....... Sculptor 1797; 1863)|Vigny, Alfred de....... Poetry 
17 Maintenon (Mme. de). .| Letters 1838] 1889/Villiers de l’'Isle-Adam. .|Poetry, Novel 
8|Malherbe, Francois de. .| Poetry 1431) 1484) Villon, Francois 
8|Mallarmé, Stéphane, . . ate J eeeed Bc oe ae aie oT ths ae ...|Poetry 
ea volutio oiture, Vincent.......|Poe 
Marivaux, Pierre...... Drama 1694) 1778|Voltaire (F. M. ia 
1675|Marquette, Jacques... .| Explorer Arouet);: (.g20 4 ase Fict., Relig. 
11912|Massenet, Jules........ Composer 1840! 1902|Zola, Emile........... Fiction 


ze ‘Sand, novelist and dramatist, was the daughter of Maurice de Saxe and his wife, Sophie, 
of 2 Paris pool room keeper. When 17 she was married to Baron Dudevant, by whom she had 
ildren. Her real name, she said, was Lucile Aurore Dupin. 

Dle France is the pen-name of Jacques-Anatole Thibaut. 

@ Loti is the pen-name of Julien Viaud. 


French Academy was founded in 1630 and incorporated in 1637. It was abolished by the Revolu- 
aS revived in 1795 as one of the sections of the Institute of France. The Academy, when full, 
of 40 regular members. There are in addition ten membe s-at-large (from whom the regular 
is are selected to fill vacancies), eight foreign members and 70 corresponding members. ‘ 


French Painters 
Died Name 


Name Boro Died Name 


Bartholdi, F. A.* 1889|Dupré, Jules . 1840] 1926 Monet, Claude 
Bastien-Lepage, J. Forain, Jean L. 1594] 1665 Poussin, Nicholas 
1758| 1823|/Prudhon, Plerre 


|Fromentin, Eugéne | 
1 1824] 1898 Puvis de Chayannes 


1841) 1919| Renoir, P. A. 


Cézanne, Paul 2 érd ip 3 ‘te 
oes Constant, Benj. : 1812| 1867) Rousseau, P. E. T. 
'5|Corot, J. B. C. Goupil, Jules A. 1795| 1858 Scheffer, A 
7 Greuze, J. B. 1863] 1935\Signac, Pau’ 


'}Courbet, 
Ba Houdon, J. A. 1813| 1865|Troyon, Constant 
J. A. D: 1758] 1835|Vernet, Carle i 
i 1714| 1789) Vernet, Claude J. 
0|Lemaire, Ph. H. 1789| 1863|Vernet, Horace 


188 
ene 1682|Lorrain, Claude» » 1868| 1940) Vuillard, Edouard — 


Delaroche, Paul « ~ ||. 1883] Manet, Edouard: 1684| 1721|Watteau, Antoine 
Diaz de la Pena, N, V |}, 1815} 1891| Meissonier, 5/1 ft aE 
_|t 18151 1875| Millet, J. Ra) 


D oré, Gustave. 5 , oe x 
“was the sculptot who made the Liberty Statue in New 


York ‘Harbor. 


618. Noted Revco oieied Germans; Norwegians: 
Noted Germans _ 


Born | Died Name Vocation Born| Died Name fi 
1840} 1905|)Abbe, Ernst........-..- Physicist 1724] 1803|Klopstock, Friedrich G.. be ae 
1193] 1280|Albertus Magnus....... Scientist 1843} 1910/Koch, Ropert..........- ys} 
1769| 1860] Arndt, Ernst Moritz..... Fost, Patriot 1791) 1813|Koerner, Karl Theodor.. coat 
1686} 1739|Asam, Cosmos D........ rcehitec -- 

1692} 1750| Asam, Egid Quirin .....|Architect 1812) 1887|Krupp, Alfred. . - |nduy 
1685] 1750|Bach, Johann Sebastian. . | Music 1827| 1891| Lagarde. Paul de .- Pagrih 
1476| 1545|Baldung. Hans......... Painter 1881| 1919} Lehmbruck, Wilhel Seul; 
1770| 1827|Beethoven, Ludwig van .|Music 1844] 1900|Leibl, Wilhelm. . on| Paint: 
1844| 1929|Benz, Carl’...........:. Engineer 1646| 1716|Leibnitz, Gottfri al 
1836} 1907}Bergmann, Ernst von... .|/Surgeon 1729| 1781) Lessing, ‘Gotthold EB D 1 
1815] 1898/Bismarck, Otto von. .|Statesman 1847| 1935) Liebermann, Max. . .. | Paint 
1742| 1819|Bluecher, Gebhard van. - |Soldier 1803| 1873) Liebig, Justus von. .... .. |Chem 
1827) 1901|Boecklin, Arnold........ Painter 1844/ 1969) Liliencron, Detlev von... |Poet 
1831} 1910 odelschwingh, Fried.von|Religion,Edu 1848| 1896) Lilienthal, Otto..... 0 
1575) 1624 Bochme Jakob. .:.. . | Mystic 1865| 1937] Ludendorff. Erich.....-.- Soldit 
1771| 1848|Boyen, Hermann von. ...|Soldier 1483| 1546|Luther, Martin......... gis 
1833] 1897|Branms, Johannes. . . | Music 3837| 1887} Marees. Hams von...... . | Paint 
1829| 1884|Brehm, Alfred....... . |Zoologist 1818] 1883] Marx, Karl...... essen Soe, E 
1778| 1842|Brentano, Clemens Poet 1497| 1560|)Melanchton. Philipp . ..|Refom 
1824) 1896)/Bruckner, Anton. Music 1809} 1847|Meudelssohn-Bartholdy, 4 
1811) 1899/Bunsen, Robert......... Physicist Fleix .. 0.2... Musi' 
£473) 1531/Burkmair, Hans........ Painter 1815} 1905|Menzel, Adolf von...... Paints 
$832) 1908|Busch, Wilhelm......... Poet, Painter 1733| 1815|Mesmer, Friedrich A.... Magis 
1754| 1788|\Carstens, Armus J...... Painter 1800| 1891| Moltke, Heimuth v...... 
> 1726| 1801|Chodowiecki, Daniel... .|Painter 1804) 1875|Moerike, Eduard. . é Bost b 
i 1740} 1815)Claudius, Matthias...... Poet 1817| 1908|Mommsen, Theodor. .... |H stoi 
1780) 1831|Clausewitz, Carl von... .|Military 1844] 1900] Nietzsche, Friedrich. .... | Philo) 

“ 1783| 1867|Cornelius, Peter........ P. 1853] 1932|/Ostwald, Wilhelm....... Chem 
1472) 1553)Cranach, Lucas......... 1789| 1869| Overbeck, Friedrich. .... Paint 
1834| 1900)Daimler. Gottlieb....... ‘int 1796| 1835|Platen, August Graf von. |Poet 5 
1858) 1913/Diesel. Rudolf.......... 1831; 1910|/Raabe, Wilhelm........ Novey 
1797| 1848) Droste-Huelshoff. A. von tess 1795| 1886| Ranke. Leopold von. .... |Histo: 
1471} 1528)Duerer, Albrecht........ 1867} 1922|Rathenau, Walther. . |Statess 
1861| 1935|Duisberg. Carl... _.. es 10) 1777| 1857) Rauch, Christian Soup 
1837] 1898)Ebers, Georg....... 1873] 1916) Reger, Max M 1 
1260! 1327|/Eckehart. J. Meister 1816) 1859) Rethel, Alfred Paint 
1854} 1915)Phrlich, Paul....... 1810| 1874) Reuter, Fritz. Poet = 
1788| 1857|Hichendorff, Joseph p 1763| 1825|Richter, Jean Paul Fried- 

1170) 1220) Eschenbach, Wolfram von| Poet rich.<(.0(. 2 Sou eee Nove® 
1861) 1922|/Falkenhayn, Erich von. . |Soldier 1803} 1884 tontee Ludwig........ Paint 
1829) 1880|Feuerbach, Anselm. ..... Painter 1468] 1531|Riemenschneider, Tilman Sculpy 
1762) 1814/Fichte, JohannG....... Philosophy 1875} 1926|Rilke, Rainer Maria. ....|Poet 
1656| 1723|Fischer von Erlach, J. B.| Architect 1845} 1923|Roentgen, Wilhelm K. - | |Physia 
1812| 1883|Flotow, Friedrich von. . .|Musie 1788] 1866) Rueckert, Friedrich .....|Poet : 
1819} 1898/Fontane, Theodor....... Novelist 1777| 1810|)Runge, ehilipp ¢ ee Paini 
1816 £595 Freytag. Gustav........ Novelist 1494) 1576|Sachs. Hans... ......... Poet ; 
| 1774) 1840|Friedrich, Kaspar David.|Painter 1779| 1861 Seviony: “Friedrich K.... |Jurists 
\ 1782| 1852|Froebel, Friedrich. ...... Educator 1663 es Savoyen, Eugen von... . |Soldic 
1777| 1855|Gauss, Karl F....... 1.) Mathematics |j 1764) 1850}Schadow, JohannG..... Sculp 
1868} 1933)George, Stefan.......... Poet 1755| 1813|Scharnhorst, G. I. D..... a €! 
1607} 1676|Gerhardt, Paul......... Poet 1775) 1854|Schelling, Friedrich W.. Ox] 
1714) 1787|Gluck, Christopher W.. .|Music 1759) 1805|Schiller, Friedrich. ...... Des me 
1760| 1831|Gneisenau, August . . |\Soldier 1781} 1841|Schinkel, Karl ee Archi| 
1776) 1848)Goerres, Joseph von..... Writer 1767) 1845 Schlegel” August W. Poet, ; 
1749| 1832|Goethe, Johann W. von.|Poet, Drama.|} 1768) 1834/Schleiermacher, Friedrich Philos 
1801| 1836|/Grabbe, Christopher D..|Drama 1833] 1913)/Schlieffen, Alfred von. . die 


1785| 1863|Grimm, Jakob. . . |Essays, Fict. 1822} 1892)Schliemann. pie ey 
1786| 1859|/Grimm, Wilhelm . Essays, Fict. in. 
1503} 1529)Gruenewald, Matthias. ..|Painter 
hte ae 


1834) 1919|/Haeckel, Ernst......... Philos., Scien. 
1685} 1759|Haendel, Georg Friedrich} Music 
4844] 1913|Bagenpeck, Carl......., Zoologist 
1730) 1788/Hamann, Johann G.....|Philosopher 
1851) 1930|Harnack, Adolf von. . |Religion 
1801) 1946|Hauptmann, Gerhart. | _|Drama, Nov. 
1813) 1863)Hebbel. Friedrich ....... Drama 

sf 1760| 1826|)Hebel, sohann Peter 
1770) 1831)Hegel, Georg W. F...... Philosophy 
1797) 1856|Heine, Heinrich......... 


1 ‘oe! 
1821] 1894) Helmholtz. Hermann von|Physics 


1949] Jo2i(iiildebrand, Adolf vou... [Sculpt 834| 1896] Treltschre, Heinrich von. Histo 
ebrand, olf von... |Sculpture 1 : reitschke, Heinric 

1847) 1934|Hindenburg, Paul von.. .|Soldier 1848} 1911}Uhde, Fritz von... = a m lp Paine 
BeMes SS 5 EMtIOM AGO Sis... ce few ae ee niet ct 1787| 1862 Uhland, Inidwig 3.52: Poet. , 
1776) 1822|/Hoffmann. Ernst T A.. .|/Poet 1821] 1902]Virchow, Rudolf. ../....” eB 
1497| 1543)/Holbein, Hans. ........ Painter 1455] 1529/Vischer, Peter...-...... Di 
1770) 1843|Hoelderlin, Friedrich . Poet 1850) 1945|)Von Mackensen, August. So , 
1769} 1859/Humboldt, Alexander von|Scientist 1751| 1826|Voss, Johann H......... 

1767| 1835|Humboldt. W. von.. 1813| 1883|Wagner, Richard. .._. id 
1488] 1523|Hutten, Uirfch yon... | 1873| 1934] Wassermann, Jakob... .. | Nove! 
1778| 1852z)Jahn, Friedrich Ludwie. . 1786| 1826| Weber, Karl Maria von. Musidi 
1763| 1825|‘‘Jean Paul,” see Richter, ore 1733! 1772 Wieland, Christoph M. .. |Paet | 
1859) 1935|Junkers, Hugo.......... 1853| 1905] Wissmann, Hermann von mite 
4832) 1912| Justi, Carl.. 223. 1i2221! an Critic 1860) 1903) Wolf, Hugo 

1724) 1804|%ant, Immanuel... - :|Philosophy 1832] 1920) Wundt. es 
Breeder renaror----|Arenivese | (1) 4783) 1890 york, Hane D ie 

pler, Johannes....... stronomy Ze itn EF 
1777| 1811|Kleist. "Heinrich yon. . || Drama, Nov. 1859| 1940 Zeppelin, werd ia eek he |e 
Noted Norwegians 
Born| Died Name Vocation Born| Died Name 


1813] 1896|Aasen, Ivar............ Poet 1849| 1906 a 
1872| 1928| Amundsen, Roaid °° °°: [explorer 1865] 1926|Finek tana wc 0777 Hered 


a 


Fiction. 1835. 1918 Na 
Fiction 186i] 193018 rae a Hltioi 


1833} 1907|Bugge, So ue 
1853) 1930 Bull Jaco 
1921|Garborg. Bere: 


Noted Personalities—Italians 619 


Noted Italians a 


Name Vocation Born-Died Name Vocation 


Alberti, Pratl Battista. .|Arch. 4g 1406(?)-69 
Alfieri, Vittorio,........ Trag.-Poe % Bopha ek 
Angelico, Tl Beato Painter 1492-1519 Lorenzo a 


(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole) 1469-1527 


1628-94 

Aquinas, Thomas.......|Theologian ||1431-1506 Mantegna, 
Aretino, Pietro. ........ Author 1449-1515 Manuzio, yo 
Ariosto, Ludovico. ..... Poet 1785-1873 | : ndro Poet-Novel, 
Avogadro, Amedeo...... Scientist 1874-1937 Marconi, Guglielmo...;./Scientist 
Bandello, Matteo....... | Novelist 1401-28, 29 |Masaccio (Tommaso di 
Beccaria, Cesare........ Jurist : ser Giovanni di Mone)|Painter 
Belli, Giuseppe 1863-1945 Mascagni, Pietro... . 

Gioacchino. ..... .+..-|Poet 1602-61 aes 


Bellini, Giovanni 


Raimondo 


jambellino)........ Painter (Cardinal Mazarin)... |Statesm: 
Bain Vincenzo........ Composer 1805-72 Mazzini, Giuseppe. . 4a ‘Peer Auth, 
etal: Gian Lorenzo... .|Sculptor Medici (see Lorenso de’ 


Boceaccio, Giovanni... .|Author Medici) 
Boccherini, TAME, Suns Composer 1698-1782 Metastasio 


Boiardo, Matteo Maria..|Poet | (Pietro Trapass!) . Poet 
Botticelli, Sandro 1475-1564  |Michelangelo Buonarroti |Arch.-S 
( dro Filipepi)..| Painter ‘Paint. bette 


Bramante. Donato...... Architect. 1567-1643 Monteverdi, Claudio. ,..}Composer 
Brunelleschi, Filippo Architect, {1682-1771 Morgagni, Giambattista. Anatomist 
Sculptor ||1672-1750 Muratori, Ludovico 
Bruni, Leonardo _ i} Antonio. ....5.. -..»,| Historian 
PASS ees acne Scholar |1884-1945 Mussolini, Benito ...... Se Re 8 
Bruno, Giordano....... Philosopher || 1782-1840 Paganini, Niecold.......|Composer 
1525-94 Palestrina, Giovanni 
Caboto, Giovanni. .| Explorer Pierluigi da..........|Composer 
Campanella, Tommaso. .|Poet-Philos. || 1848-1923 Pareto, Vilfredo........|/Econ.-Auth. 


Canaietto Socialist 
(Giovanni Antonio Canal) | Painter 1729-99 Parini, Giuseppe........ {Author 
Canova, Antonio....... Sculptor 1855-1912 Pascoli, Giovanni: /.. 7 Poet 
Carducci, Giosué....... Poet 1710-36 Pergolesi, (e), Giovan 
i 1} Battista..... +++....+-/Composer 
= RE ect Adven-Auth.| || 1561-1633 Peri, Jacopo............|Composer 
Castiglione, Baldassarre . | Author 1445-1523 Perugino (Pietro di 
Caterina da Siena...... Author Cristoforo Vannucci),.|Painter 
Cayour, Camillo Benso 1304-74 Petrarca, Francesco..... Poet 
a Ca ar Statesman (?)-1492 Piero Della Francesea.. .|Painter 
Cellini, Benvenuto...... Sculp.-Auth || 1454(?)-1513 |Pinturicchio 
; (Bernardino di Betto) |Painter 
Cimabue, Giovanni..... Painter 1867-1936 Pirandello, Luigi........|Dra.-Nov. 
Colombo, Cristoforo. ...|Explorer 1220(?)-1278 
Corelli, Ar BOK t's vk Composer or 1287 Pisano, Nicola..........|Seulptor 
rreggio 1454-94 Poliziano 
(Antonio Allegri)..... Painter (Angiolo ayobrogion Poet-Scholar 
Cremona, Luigi........ Mathemat. ||/1254-1324 Polo, Marco.......... . | BX: 
Croce, Benedetto....... Philos-Auth.|| 1432-84 i, Lui eels gaat 
Historian ||/1483-1520 Raffaello Sanzio...... 
Cuoco, Vincenzo ..-| Historian |1626-98 Redi, Francesco. ; f 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele. . ||Poet-Drama. |1562-1621 - |Dramatiat 
Dante Alighieri ae ae aoe , Saly er Paint.-Auth. 
Della Quercia, Jacopo... tor a Z 
= S Ls ? 1858-1928 Rosso, Medardo...... 
Della Robbia, Luca.....|Sculptor 1452-98 Savonarola,Fra Girolamo 
Del Sarto, Andrea 
(Andrea Vannucchi). .| Painter 1660-1725 Scarlatti, Alessandro..,. 
De Sanctis, Francesco. ..|Author 1685-1757 Scarlatti, Domenico,.... 
Donizetti, Gaetano. .... Composer 1835-1910 Schiaparelli, Giovanni 
Donatello Virginio. .-......+++s 
onato di Betto Bardl). Sculptor 1818-78 Secchi, Angelo.....:.... 
manuele Filiberto di 1858-99 Segantini Giovannl..... 
Madicie. tus . .|General 1827-84 Sella, Quintino. . 
Fate pet Signorelli, Luca. --».... ae 
te Mathemat. = pallanza Bi ‘ 
io Philosopher ||1643-1737 Stradivari, Antonio, .... “Violin maker 


| 


<7 


Sota Novelist 1692-1770 Tartini, Giuseppe... 
..| Poet 1544-95 Tasso, Torquato...... 
‘Assisi... . >: |Saint 1696-1770 Tiepolo, batt x - Painter 
jent-Auth.}| 1518-94 intoretto 
cli Scientist (Jacopo Robusti).....|Painter 
ype... 1477-1576 ' |Tiziano Vecelli.........|Painter 
1608-47 Torricelli, Evangelista... |Selentist 
enico. . :|Painter 1397-1482 Toscanell, Paolo dal idle ana 
eee ao Painter 1396-1476 _|Ueeello (Paolo Di Dono} Painter — 
Giotto (Angelo Bondone)| Painter Valla, Lorenzo..... D erspe re 
Giusti, Giuseppe.......|Poet 1 Vasari, Giorgio... ..-|Auth, i 
Goldoni Carlo.........|Dramatist 1813-1901 Verdi, "Giuseppe. . . .|}Composer 
Gozzi, Gasparo Hee ys Be Author 1840-1922 Verga, Giovanni,..... .|Nov.-Dram. 
Gozzoli, Benozzo di Lese | Painter 1 ‘Veronese (Paolo Caliariy |Painter 


Guicciardini A reer Pee Verrazzano, Giovanni, . .|/Explorer 


holar 
penn Colatofore.... eae “aint eAreh Verrocchio, Andrea del. | |Seulptor 
ardi BulP ohilos. || 1668-1744 Fee apections Enllosaphar 
-Philos. |/1 co. 
pepparttl tncoa./.-» =| F Oct Fh 1745-1827 |Volta, Alessandro... ‘|Scientist 


The art of painting is said to have been intro- 
duced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, 
291 B. C. After the death of Augustus no painter 
‘of eminence appeared for several ages. Ludius 


| was. a near. ‘was the last, about 14 a:D. Painting on canvas 
jbosn = jag | Was = in Rome as) res as OBE (aus Cimabue. 


Noted Austrians and Hungarians 


Born| Died Ngme Vocation ||Born| Died Name 
1606} 1695|Derfflinger, Georg....... Soldier 1797| 1828|Schubert, Franz u 
1791} 1872 Grillparzer, BPANZs. 5 aa Drama 1804) 41871/Schwind, Moritz von... .|Painy 
1732} 1809|Haydn, Joseph......... Music 1858) 1899|Segantini, Giovanni..... Paint 
1852) 1925! Hoetzendorf, Franz C. yon) Soldier 1805] 1868/Stifter, Sra Baars.” Noyes 
1767| 1810|Hofer, Andreas......... Patriot 1804] 1849/Strauss, Johann. i ve 
1825) 1904) Jokai, Mor*¥............ Novelist 1825] 1899/Strauss, Johann........ Musik 
1811| 1886/Liszt, Franz*.......... usic 1165] 1227| Walther v.d. Vogelweide. rome 
1860) 1911|Mahler, Gustav......... Music 1583] 1634) Wallenstein, Alfred vy... .|Soldi 
1822) 1884/Mendel, Gregor......... Science 1858] 1929|Welsbach, Freiherr yon 
1756] 1791|Mozart, Wolfgang A..... Music (Karl Auer).......... Cheney 
1862) 1931!Schnitzler, Arthur... ..- Drama, Nov 
*Indicates Hungarian. ‘ 
Spanish Authors 
Born) Died Name Vocation ||Born, Died Name Vor 
1180] 1246] Berceo, Gonzalo de. Poet. 1600} 1681)Calder6n de la Barca, Pedro 
1282] 1348] Juan Manuel......... Prose. Henao dela Barreda ylratio Drak 
1332| 1458)Lopez de Ayala, Pedro... | Poet. 1760|- 1828|Fernandez de _Moratin, 
1398] 1458] Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo XG Lo ee Ser Drag 
Marques de Santillana. . |Poet. 1772| 1857|Quintana, Adantel Jose... . | Poe 
1440| 1479} Manrique, Jorge.......... Poet. 1796) 1877|Fernan Caballero (Cecilia 
..+.| 1510) Rojas, Fernando de....... Dramatist. Bohl de Faber)......... Now 
1493) 1542 eee (or Bose&) Almo- 1803} 1839)Heredia y Campuzano, Jose Pe 
POWOA AY occ ace ‘oet. 1817) 1893)}Zorrilia y Moral, José... .. _ 
1503] 1536 ioliaco de la Vega. ..... Poet. 1817 1901 Campoamory Campoosorio, 
1503) 1541| Valdés, Juan de.......... Philosopher. Ramon: d@.)0) . cess ose Poe 
1510) 1566] Rueda, Lope de.......... Dramatist. 1824} 1905/Valera y Alcalé Galiano, Novi 
1528} 1591] Leon, Luis de............ Poet, Prose. || 1833] 1891]Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de 
1533| 1594| Ercilla y Zuniga, Alonso de|Poet. (Mexican) Ne 
1547| 1616} Cervantes de Saavedra, 1833} 1906/Pereda, Jose Maria de..... Nov 
IST GU ME ac valle was Novelist. 1836| 1870|Becauer, Gustavo Adolfo. . |Poet 
1561) 1627| Gongora y Argote, Luis de. | Poet. 1843] 1920}Perez Galdos, Genito...... Nov 
1562} 1635) Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de |Dramatist. 1852! 1921)Pardo Bazan, Emilia...... Nov 
1579| 1644! Velez de Guevara, Luis.... | Novelist. 1853} 1938|Armando Palacio Valdes. .. |Nov 
1580] 1639| Ruiz de Alarcon Juan... |Dramatist. 1867| 1916|Dario Ruben, (Nicaraguan) Poe ete 
1580) 1645) Quevedo y Villegoro, Fran- 1867| 1928}/Blasco Ibanez, Vicente... . | No 
cisco Gomez de......... Poet. Prose 
Spanish Painters 
Born| Died Name Born| Died Name Born| Died Nanr 
1786| 1827)Alvarez, Don Jose 1630} 1691)Leal Valdes, Juan 1588! 1656|Ribera, Jose 
1601| 1667|Cano, Alonzo 815| 1894|Madrazo, Federico 1624| 1700)Roldan, Pedro: 
1641] 1685 Carreno de Miranda, 1509| 1586|Morales, Luis de (El 1520| 1590|Sanchez Coellay 
Jua Divino Morales) 1863) 1923)/Sorolla y B: 
1600] 1680 Espinosa, Jacinto Jer-|| 1618] 1682)Murillo, B. E. 1548] 1625|Theotocop 
1551| 1609|Pantoja ae. la Cruz, ico (El 
1746] 1828 Goya ¥ y PLaolentes, F. Juan 1599| 1660] Velasquez, ie | 
1838! 1874)Fortuny, Mariano 1597' 1628)Ribalta, Francisco de !! 1598! 1662|Zurbaran. Fras 
Noted Swiss 
Born| Died Name Vocation Bora| Died Name Voc: 
a Sais Oe Ae 
1873) Agassiz, Louis......... Scientist 1825) 1898) Mever. Conrad F...... Poe 
1887|Bachnofen, Johann..... Jurist 493) 1541| Paracelsus, Theophrastus Solent = 
1881) Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar}Jurist 1746) 1827)Pestalozzi, Johann .. |Educath 
1898 Burkhardt, Jakob...... History 1712} 1778) Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Essays 
1564)Calvin, Jean. ......... Religion 1740) 1799/Saussure, Benedict... ...|Geologz 
1 Dufour, Wiliam Henri. |Soldier 465) 1522/Schiner, Mathias....... Religiot 
1910}Dunant, Henri......... ietal Founder|} 1845] 1924|Spitteler, Karl..../._ 1. Fe 
of Red Cross |} 1766| 1817 Stael, Madame de...... 
1931)Forel, Auguste......... Sociology 1799] 1846|Toepffer, Rodolphe... ..- Writer 
1832) F > Heinrichs... 2... History 1797| 1847|Vinet, Aiexandre.....,. oetry,’ 
1854|Gotthelf, Jeremias. .__. Fiction 1417| 1490|Von Flue, Nikolas... Patriot 
ree omen: Albrecht von... "Poet No list he EH Welti, Emile... 2 0..5. urist — 
ler, Gottfried ....... Poet, Nove 1484) 1531] Zwingli, Oh Sirs siete ligiox, 
1801|Lavater, Johann K.. . Essays ag Pal Be ] 
Swiss Painters > | 
Born, Died Name Born Died| Name Born| Died Nam 
1831) 1910)Anker, Albert 4741 "1825 Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. || 1828] 1905 i 
1828) 1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813) 1871 Girardet, Chale.” 1702 1798 Tinterd. Joa | 
1827 1901 Bocoetin, ‘Arnold 1806 1874 Gleyre, Charles 1794| 1 obert, Leopo id 
urnand, Eugene Graff, Anton . y 
1853| 1918|Hodler peoomand 1862) 1912| Welti, Albert 


1810} 1864/Calame, Alexandre 
1802} 1877/Diday, Francois 


Esptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 
Flemish and Dutch Painters | 


Name 


5 Born) Died Name Born} Died Name 
1460) 1516)Bosch, Hieronymus || 1593] 1678 Jordaens, Jacob 1582] 1649/T, D 
1410} 1475|Bouts. Dirk 1460) 1531|Matsys, Quentin 1610) 1694 Toner pavid { 
1525| 1569/Breugel, de Oude 1435} 1495|/Memling, Hans 440) (482|Vander Goes 1 
ae 1625|Preugel; Jan 610) 1685|Ostade, Adr, Van 1400) 1458|Vander Weyd 
ae 4 Brouwer, arian 1625] 1654|Potter, Paul 1633} 1707|\Van de Vi 
et tia Cuyp, Albert 1607/ 1669/Rembrandt Van Rijn*}{ 1599] 1641|/Van Dyck, 
1613} 1 Douw, Gerard 1833) 1898/Rops, Felicien 1366 1426|Van Eyck, Hi 
peas ave Fabriclus, Carel . medics re aa ens, Pel Peter ea aree 1440|Van pee 9 

Uys Jai 

1638] 1709 Hopbous, Meindert|| 1626] 1679|\Steen, Jan lasa isa3 Yan ies is 
1632| 1681|Hoogh, Pieter de 1826| 1906|Stevens, Alfred 1632| 1675) Vermee 


*Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name, 


he ee ee he 


Gites ’ sade? x ———_ | le 


Noted Personaljties—Noted Russians, Poles and Danes 621 


Noted Russians 
Name Vocation Born|Died Name 


900] Aivarovaky, Ivan K, ...|/Painter 
ae Sok. poche Teese .-|Author Monin a uth 
1902 Gianceeey Mark M.. “[eouipean arerevied. ev D be Grit 
cbae!l 
See M.. ra Ser panier Soot Modest P. a 
S....:.|/Composer Skeascv. Ruban 


Alex. A..|/Composer 
er AES: ...|Soldier 


Vocation 


Statesman nin) ..| Patriarch 
-A\/Soldier 1 Orlov, Ge G., Count [Soldier 
Ostrovsky, Alexander Dramatige 
Oushakov, ay hae F. Admiral 
‘ae Panin, Nikita Statesman 
EPO, P paviov, Tyan Danie ee 
= Petipa, Marius I.. 
eRe Pirogoy, Nicholas I. 
Pisemsky, Alexei F 
85 Plekhanov, Georgi V ... 
1938) Chaltapin, pone ..|Singer pope ere Dinos 
1918}Cui, César A.......... Composer 18 Przhevalsky, ae 
1872)Dal, Viadimir y ...-|Lexicographer } an cat 
wee (pom pide 
s 0 ya Y..... ainter 
1929| Diaghilev, Sergel E..°. | [Bellet Producer osanoy. Vane a “|oomnoge 
2 1881{ Dostoyevsky, Feodor M.|Author 1 Rozhestvensky, Zinovi i 

1633] Filaret (Feo. Romanoy) |Patriarch 394/Rubinstein, Anton G pomirel 

1792) Fonvizin, Denis I....... Rubinstein, Nicholas G. TRempoeet 

1 Glazunov, Alexander K.|Composer Rublyov, Andrei oe 

1857|Glinka, Michael I.... . .|Composer Rumyanteev-Zaddnat | rs eee 

1852)}Gogol, Nicholas V...... Author sky, Peter A., Count ./States 

'1940/Goldman, Emma... ...|Anarchist Savina, Maria G Actress1 

1916|Golitzin, Boris, Prince. .|Physicist Scriabin, Alexander N.. : -|Composer 

2714/Golitzin, Vasil, Prince ../Statesman 1831i|Senyavin, Dimitri N. Pee ee. 

1831}Golovnin, Vasil M....: al 1871|Serov, Alexander N... , 

. thee eee Mea rin SWS iP 
ig che , Mie a 
1829 Griboyedov, Alex. 8... | |Dramatist 1719 Sherer cay, Conieneens acter 
1934|Grot, Konstantin Y... . Lexicographer « 1918/Sheremetev, Serg., count) Historian 
7 Philanthropist 1861;Shevchenko, Taras.....|Ukraine’s Poet 
1935] Ippolitoy-1vanoy. M..: rs isa2 Skobeley Miiet Tel Domes 
- . -|Composer Skobelev, Michael D.. . 

1946) Kalinin, Mikhaid I. .|Statesman 1879jSoloviev, Sergei M.... -/peldier 
1900)Soloviev, Vladimir 8S. ...}Philosopher 
1839|Speransky. Mich., Count|Statesman 
1938)Stanislavsky, Konst. 8. Actor 
1911|Stolypin, Peter A...... Statesman 
1916|Surikov, Vasili I......|Painter 

1842)Koltsov, Alexei ¥ per sow es 1912|Suvorin, Alexei S....... Editor; Author 

(41927)Koni, Anatoli F.. Furst 1860|Suvorov, Alexander V..|Soldier 
1921} Korolenko, Vladimir G:|Author 1923/Tagantsev, Nicholas S. 
885/Kostomarov, Nicholas. .|Historian 1915|Taneyev, Sergei l......|Composer 
891) Kovaleyskaya, Sophia. .| Mathematician 1750/Tatishchey, Vasili N....|Historian 
kin, Peter, Prince|Geographer 1 1904/Tchekhoy, Anton P....{Author ~ 
J. von. .|Admiral 1875|Tolstoy, Alexei, Count .|Author 
is 1945|Tolstoy, Alexei N..... Author 
1910|Tolstoy, Lev N. Count.|Author 
1857|Tropinin, Tone A. .|Painter 
1940|Trotsky, Leon (Ley 
1924 Lenin, Viadimir 1... ... Bronstein). .......-. Revolutionist 

1841] Lermontov, Michael Y .|Poet 1938}Trubetskoy, Paolo P.. .|Scul 

41895|Leskov, ie sg S.....|Author 1893] Tschaikoysky, Peter I.. 

‘ O|Levitan, IsaakI....... Painter 1883] Turgenev, IvanS...... 

11856|Lobachevsky, Nicholas . Mathematician 1926} Vasnetsov, Viktor M.. 
765 Michael V . oes 1904/Vereshchagin, Vasili. . 
‘/1914 Lyadov, Anatol K...... Com 1856| Vorontsov, Mich., Count|Soldier 
918) Lyapunov, Alexand’r M. Mathematician 1832] Vorontsov, Semen, count|Statesman 
97|Maikov, Apollon N . Poet 1910] Yrubel, Michael A.P 
11904| Makarov, Stepan O-. .| Admiral 1915] Witte, Sergei Y., Coun 
(41916 Mechnikov, Liya lL. . |Biologist 1894] Yablochkov, Paul N. 
1883] Melnikov, Paull. ...... h 1921|Zhukovsky, Nicholas 
907| Mendeleyev, ‘phi I..|Chemist 1852|Zbukovsky, Vas-li A. 
'29| Menshikov. Alex. D. . .|\Statesman 


Noted 


Poles 


) Vocation || Born|Died Name Vocation 
1370|Casimir the Great......../Diplomat 1941|Paderewski, Ignace........| Pianist 


1849|Chopin, Fryderyk......... Composer 1779|Pulaski, Casimir...... ....| Soldier 
| 1025|Chrobry, Boleslaw......-. Statesman 1925|Reymont ri 


rnicus, Nicholas...... Scientist 1612|Skarga, Piotr...... 
R 18 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk. .....| Novelist 


2 Dre i 1934/Sklodowska, Marie 
alee gare (Mme. Curie) ... ....|Selentist * 
1696|Sobieski, Jan,.......+.- 
ialhsions 1826 | Staszyc, Stanislaw........ Sei 
Bed ons Poet 1907 Wyspianski, Stanislaw.. ..|Poet,Palnt - 
Statesman 1605|Zamoyski, Jan..........-- 1d, Stat 


Noted Danes - 


Vocation Bore Died Name 
re) go eee 
: 1684 1754|Holberg, Ludwig von.....+ 
3 ‘oe ~1777}°1851|Orsted, Hans Christian. . . .| Physicist 
or Bering, Vi Vitus Ets Explorer 4}.1874|:1943|Pontoppidan, Henrik..:...JAutbhor 
1|Brahe,” aoe, TOE hie aoe ‘Astronom’r|| ©1770] 1844)Thorvaldsen, Albert Bt, ..-Seulptor Vs 


: iat BBD eat Resend, MART O cit c 0227 
; , ; Ais ae eee: i) Oe ee ‘ 

622 Noted Swedes; Greek and Latin Authors: Finns; Peabody Aware 
Noted Swedes ae 


Born, Died Name Vocation Born Died Name 
1793} 1866| Almquist, C. J. L....... Fiction 1858] 1940| Lagerlof, Selma........ Fictior 
1859) 1927|Arrhenius, Svante A.... | Chemist 1707| 1778} Linne, Carl von........ Botanin| 
1740} 1795|Bellman, C. M..........]| Poet 1843) 1921) Montelius, Osear........|/Hist,« 
1779) 1848|Berzelius, Jakob... ...../Chemist 1842] 1919] Retzius, Gustaf......... 
1801) 1865/Bremer, Fredrika.......| Fiction 1630} 1702) Rudbeck Olof..... 
1867} 1945|Cassel, Gustav........ Economist 1828) 1895] Rydberg, Viktor... ... 
1803] 1889/Bricsson, John........ Inventor 1793) 1823) Stagnelius, B. J..... : 
1860| 1911/Froding, Gustaf........ Poet 1598} 1672] Stiernhielm, Georg. .....]Poet, H 
1783} 1847/|Geijer, KE. G............ Poet, Hist. 1849| 1912!Strindberg, August... ... Drame} 
1860| 1925/Hansson, Ola.......... Poet, Fict. 1688] 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. . .|Philosay 
1865]..... Hedin, Sven Anders von} Travel,science|| 1782] 1846| Tegner, Esaias....... -+|Poet~ 
1864! 1930|Karlfeldt, Erik Axel... ..| Poet E 
Ancient Authors, Greek «. c. sears are in bold face.) 
Born) Died; ~ Name. Subj. || Born, Died Name, Subj. |; Born) Died Name. 
i 389 | 314 | Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |..., |Empedocles. |Philos. 207 | 122 |Pajybius.....) 
525 | 456 | Aeschylus..../Dram. ||..... 118 | Epictetus... |Stoic. 570 | 500 |Pythagoras ., 
iy. «) 990%) Aesop....... Tales 342 | 270 | Epicurus Philos. G00M ee. Sappho. .... 4]! 
563 | 478 | Anacreon....|Poet 480 | 406 | Euripides Dram. 556 | 469 |Simonides.; i 
» 6500 | 428 | Anaxagorus..|Philos. 576 | 480 | Heraclitu: Philos. 495 | 405 |Sophoceles...4 
287 | 212 | Archimedes. . |Physi. 484 | 424 | Herodotus. .|Hist. 63 24 |Strabo..... 944 
448 | 380 | Aristophanes.|Dram. |]..... 735 | Hesiod... ..|Poet. 600 | 540 |Thales...... St 
384 | 322 | Aristotle..... Philos. 460 | 377 | Hippocrates.|Medic. 530 | 460 |Themistocles. |) 
-....| 194 /Athenaeus. . . | Antia. 962 | 927 |Homer..... Poote salts: soi 255 |Theocritus. ..|7] 
460 } 370 | Democritus. . |Philos. 436 | 338 | Isocrates. Orat. 382 | 287 |Theophrastus|: | 
310 | 240'| Callimachus . /Poet. 342 | 292 | Menande Dram. 471 | 401 |Thucydides. . |i] 
382 | 322 | Demosthenes. |Orat. 522 | 443 | Pindar... Poet 280 |..... Timon, .....,}]]] 
50 13 | Diodorus... .}Hist. 429 | 347 | Plato.......|Philos 490 |..... Zeno..... 2 a 
non s 7 {Dionysius. ...|Hist. 49 120 | Plutarch... ./Biog. 430 | 357 |Xenophon.. {J 
Ancient Authors, Latin  «. c. years are in bold face) 
Born Died Name | Subj. ||Born Died Name Subj. ||Born|Died Name 
- 330 | 390 |Ammianus, M. Hist. 59 17: |Vavy=). lat Ae | Hist. 35 95 |Quintilian.... | 
Y 125 | 200 /Apuleius..... Satir. 38 65 jLucan.......|Poet. 86 34 |Sallust..... 7!) 
130 | 175 |Aulus Gellius. |Satir. 180 | 103 |Lucilius Satir. 5 65 |Seneca.._.. S 
475 | 524 |Boethius..... Philos. 96 52) |Lucretius.,.../Philos. 25 |'100 |Silius...... 1. , 
: 102 44 |Caesar,- Julius} Hist. 43 | 104 |Martial Poet. 61 96 |Status. |... 2} 
; 232 | 147 |Cato, the ‘ 100 30 |Nepos.... 2. . Hist. 70 | 150 |Suetonius. .._} 
Elder. ..... Orat. 43 18 /Ovid......... Poet. 55 | 117 |Tacitus..... % 
87 54 |Catullus..... Poet. 34 62 |Persius...... Satir. 185 | 159 |Terence....- : 
107 43 |Cicero....2.. Orat. 254 | 184 |Plautus...... Dram. 54 18 |Tibullus..... 
365 | 408 |Claudian..... Poet. 23 79). Pliny 20 S55; Natur. 70 19 |Vergil<.. Vs 
65 8 |Horace...... Poet. 62 | 113 {Pliny the 70 16 | Vitruvius. . } 
60 | 140 |Juvenal.... |. Satir. Youn'r.... .|Essays . | 


Tacitus, the son-in-law of Agricola, left an account of the German people, based on his af 
and partly on Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an orator and ister oe 


Noted Finns HH 


Born Diéd] Name | Subject |Born|Died Sub 
1510 1557) Agricola, Michael... ... Religion PSG7 hace.) Mannerhei: | 
4864} 1921|Aho, Juhani... °. 1... 'Religio Poet. |) 1804) i877 ore dokae hea epee | 
1844) 1897/Canth, Minna......... |Drama £865) ° >... ‘Compose 
1854| 1905|Kdelfelt, Albert... . |. Painter 1888)... >. ‘|Fietion 
1865) 1931)Gallen-Kallela, Akseli. .| Painter 1806) 1881 Snellman, J, V.__ - ‘|Phil., a 
1834) 1872|Kivi, Aleksis.’...... || jHiction, Dra, |/ 1818) 1898)Topelius, Zacharias. |: "|Fiction 
© 1802! 1884'Lénnrot, Elias...) |! [Folklore 1862! 1939\Westermarck, Edvard. ||P “| 


George Foster Peabody Radio Awards = | 

The George Foster Peabody Radio Awards | Arch Oboler, Mutual: ic, 1: 

\ (established 1940 to perpetuate the memory of | the Air and Dr. Howard: Hanson, Eastman, 
George Foster Peabody, benefactor and life trustee | of Music, and Station WHAM Rochester 

' of the University of Georgia) are designed to give education, ‘‘America’s Town Meeting of the 

recognition to meritorious service by broadcasters. ABC, and Dr. George Denny: children’s ore 


Entries and correspondence on the awards should “We March with Faith’, KOWH Omaha, 


WX _» be addressed to Dean, Henry W. Grady School of | regional publi i $ 
“i Journalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. he lta programm series’ geile 2 oe 
special citations to WOV and Arnold Ha 


1943 
3 New York City (‘‘Mr. Colombo Di nese 
News reporting, Edward R. Murrow, CBS: Sevier ee pCOveDs| Ara 
Music, Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir, KSL: tacky fe ad ere, a9 (‘Wake Up} 
Educational, “‘America’s Town Meeting, CBs: City, Okla. (“Say tires: KOMA, Ok 
Children, “‘Let’s Pretend,’ CBS; Community ser. |--2Y: 3 © a Life’ series). : 


?j vices, KNX, KYA. any x mad 1946 3 
. News reporting, William L. Shir 0) 
News commentary, Raymond Gram Swing; | Broadcasting System; special citation ta ae 
news reporting, WLW, Cincinnati, O.: drama, | Press’’ and Mutual Broadcasting System: @¢ 
» “Cavaleade of America,”” NBC; music, “Telephone { “The Columbia Workshop;”’ special citatics 
Hour,” NBC; education, ‘Human Adventure,” | Henry Morgan, American Broadcasting Conw 
MBS; youth program, “Philharmonic Young | 20d _‘‘Suspense,’’ Columbia Broadcasting Sy 
Artists Series,” KFI; ' public service (regional | Music, NBC “Orchestras of the Nation:’? di 
station) ‘“‘Worcester\ and the World,” WTAG, | citation to “Invitation to Music,”’ Columbia :t 
Worcester, Mass.; public service (local station) | casting System; education, WMCA Men York 
WNvo, New York City and Mayor Fiorello La- | Special citation to Robert Saudck and Amd 
Guardia, and WIBX, Utica, N. Y. for its program | Broadcasting Comp 
“Oross-Rhoads’’; special awards, ‘‘for comedy 
unexcelled over a period of 12 years,” Fred Allen, 
CBS; ‘‘for brilliant adaptation of radio to the re- 
ae cents af eed forces ar the home front i 
— riean ingenuity on a global scale,” Col. tlan “Th 
Edward M. Kirby, chief,, Radio Branch; War | We Seek;’’ publie service Cocal sae am 
Department, Washington, D.C. : Battle Creek, Mich, “Our Town:”’ special i 


} 


: SEE ~ 1945. sar! <=: | the: Weekly (Presta ie. Radio Edi 

s, _ News reporting,.:Columbia, Broadcastin: t . tO hadio: taro eecual award for his ch 
‘ and Paul White; drama, Edgar Bergen, Ape en New York Wao, through writing, John Crosb | 
i 


¥ 


Birthplace 


ae ee 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
anada,. 


Baltimore, 7 Md 
. |New York, N. Y.. 
Los Angeles. one 


Worcestershire, Eng... 


. Barcelona, Spain 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
.|Charleroi, Pa 
Christehureh, N. 
New York, N. Y. 
.|Goldfield, Nev... . 


Toronto, a 


Soe :|Mt. be 
Huntsville, 


Westchester Cy., 
New York, N. ¥. 
Albuquerque, N. M.. 


.|Kenosha, Wis....... 


yosde . |Riehmond. Va 


(Rochester) }Oakland, Calif 
ith, ...< 


-|Philadelphia, Pa.. 


. |Minnea 
- |Peoria, 

Oxtord, England. 
London, England 


-. Ottawa, Canada. ... 


..|Valparaiso, Chile 
ee parents) 


* ‘alo, N. 
.|Charlottesville, Va.. 


.|New York, N.Y. 


ity, Utah.. 


; Skegness, England. ao 


So. M: aabeater: Conn. 


Adelaide, Australia... 


eer 


Born 


1907 
1898 
1887 
1898 


4}|Barnett, Vincent. 


|| Beery, Wallace 


OO ee a 


Name 


Bannister, Harry . 
Barber, Samuel. 
Barbirolli, John. 
Barer, Simon. 
Bari, ‘Lynn oak 
Barlow, Howard 
Barnes, Binnie. 


Baronova, Trina. 
Barrat, Robert 
Barrett, Edith 
Barrett. Sheila. . 
Barrie, Sir James 
Barrie, Wendy. 

Barry, Don (Red) 
Barrymore, Diana 
Barrymore, Ethel. 
Barrymore, Lionel... . 
|Barthelmess, Richard. 

Bartholomew, Freddie 
Barton, James 
Basie, William eae 
Basquette. Lina 
| Bauer, Harold.. 
Baxter. Alan.. 
Baxter, Anne. 
Baxter, Warner. ..... 
Beecham, Sir Thomas. 
|Beecher. Janet....... 
|Beery, Noah, Jr 


Begley, Ed 
Bellamy, Ralph 
|Ben-Ami, Jacob 
\Bendix, William 


ea 


-| Holland, Mich. 

:| West Chester, Pa.! 
-| London, BE 
-| Odessa, U.8.S.R...... 
-| Roanoke, 5% : 
: hore op Onio autinrane 


.| New York, N. Yess. 


.:| Washington, D Rag 
..| Kirriemuir, N. a F 

.| Hong Kong, 
.| Houston, Te 
‘|New York, N. 
; Philadelphia, Pa 


5 ionean England..... 
. | Bast Cleveland, Ohio, 
.| Michigan City, Ind.. 


3 Ee ae rs, 


ee Rahn: Musicians and Singers 
Source: Latest authentic records; as of July 31, 1947 


ey 


1 ER Sees 
Va 


tee. 


Roxbury, Mass ne 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Columbus. Ohio... 
Lancaster, Eng.. 
Jefferson Cit S Mo. 


Tacoma, Wash 


-| Palisades, N. J....... 


Kansas City, Mo..... 
Asbury Park, N. J.... 


.-}Minneapolis, Minn.... 
co ee eit Lhe ite 


1909 
ae 


Moscow, U.S.S.R..... 


Rome, Italy . 
.|Detroit, Mic’ 
.|Los sock ag Sy Calif 

.|St. Joseph, Mo 
ei ot Ee Los Angeles, Calif. 
.|New York, N. Y. 


. |St. , Mo 
.|Monrovia, Cal 
. |Philadelphia, P: 
.|Petrograd, U.S 


1909 
aoee 
902 
1890 

‘ roe 


Bickford, ‘Charies. 
Bird, Richard. . 


Blondell, Joan 

Blore, Eric 

Blue, Monte 

Blythe, Betty 

Bogart, pen i he 

Bogue, Mervin A.. 
(ish. Kabibble) 


Bolger, Ray 
Bondi, Beulah 
Bordoni, Irene 


Borzage, Frank 
Boswell, Connie 


Boyd, William 
Boyer. Charles 
Bracken, ed 
Bradley, G 

railowsky, “Aletaider & 
Branzell, Karin.. 

Breen, Bobby 
Brel Lucille. 


Brian, es D: 


Brice, Fanny...... 
Brisson, Carl 


Britton, Barbara.....- 


Ghoago; 2 vere 894 
-| Giicesa ot 5 «-+} 1903 
Stockhoim, Sweden 1917 
.| Vienna, Auarie nie eae 900 
1908 

win age ea 18: 
aegetos, 1918 
« hikco raceme 1900 
1897 
1909 
1889 
<a paee 1895 
1901 
1898 
eee - «| 1921 
San Francisco, Calif.. 1908 
..|Stora Tuna, Sweden, .| 1911 
.| Philadelphia, Pa...... 1905 
Geneve, Bwitser ale 1880 
1909 
Ast a dae an 1887 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 1890 
Los Angeles. Calif. 1900 
New York, N. Y 1899 
'| Pennsylvania........ 1908 
Detroit, Mich........] 1880 
Lubbock, ‘'Tex.......- 1914 
Greenville, Tex.......| 1900 
Dorchester, Mass.....| 1906 
.| Chicago, Ill...... oie eteifp ABOZ 
Ajsocta, Corsles..|..<'- <0} sues 
Boston, Mass..... -| 1915 
Valencia, Spain 1888 
Salt Lake City, Utab..| 1893 
New Orleans, La.....]..... 
Brooklyn, N. Y.......| 1905 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1914 
Cambridge, Ohio 1898 
1899 
1920 
1913 
Tae ee 1896 
or: 1897 
1927 
Philadelphia, Ps...,..| 1898 
.| Swampscott, Mass...|..... 
(aa 8, «3:0 cae 
Dublin, Ireland 1904 
John’ bale 1877 
1908 
1891 
Copen aa eae D 1895 
New York, NX Yves) 0891 


ee ng Helen. .... 


. 


624 


Name 


Brook, Cliye......... Loudon........ 
: Brooks, Phyllis... o>. Boise, Idaho......... 
Brophy, Edward..... New York, N. Y 


: 


Brown, Joe 


Holg 
Brown, Johnny Mack,|Dothan, Ala...._.__. 


Brownlee, John...... Geelong, Australia 
Be Carols. 52, Brooklyn x Mee) oS aed Renae tet 


Bryan, VANE Hes aah. Hollywood, Calif... . 
Buchanan, Jack...... Helensburgh, Scotland 
Buck, Frank......... Gainesville, Tex...... 
Burke, Billie: cos ee. 2: Washington, D. C 

Burnette, Smiley... .. Summum, tll. ....... 
Burns, Bobi. 0.55.. Van Buren, Ark......]..... 
Burns, George N.....|New York, N.Y. .... 
PeipAnnaniens setts ee tT feces 
Busch, Adolph....... Siegen, Germany..... 

B 5 a es Oi ae Siegen, ae ee 


Buzzell, Eddie. 
Byington, Spring’! 


Cc 

Cabot, Bruce........ Carlsbad, N. Mex.....].. 
Cagney, James....... New York, N. Y..... 
Cathern, Louis....... New York, NY Se 
Calleia, Joseph......./Malta...............|..... 
Calloway, Cab....... Pioemnite N.Y. 

Cameron, Rod....... Calgary, Alb., Canada. 
Canova, Judy-....... Jacksonville, Fla... .. 
Cantor, “Hddie. 1.212. New MOrk, N.Y. 2.7. 
Capra, "Frank R...... Palermo, Ttaly ey cee) 
Campbell, Patsy... .. Enidaee, Tl as Ty seo 

arey, Harry*,...... New York, SR Overs ce 
Carlisle, Kitty. ...... New Orleans, La. .... 
Carlson, Richard... .. DatAnes Ota. tiie os ols ees 


Carmichael, Hoagy . . 
Carminati, Tullio. . 


|Z 
Carpenter, John Alden Park Ridge, Til 


‘ate, Ohio 


prea Paso Meehan New York, N. Y..... 
Carrillo, L Los Angeles, Si Sera 
Carroll, Garr. Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Carroll’ John Mandeville, ta pees ded fog Ges 
Carroll, Leo Weedon, Eng RR Oi t pee 
Carroll, Madeleine... .|w. Bromwich, Eng. 

Carroll, N. New York City...... 
“Garson. Jadx.../ 1221! Carmen, Canada. .... 


are Robert 


aettrats [Ve 
Christie, Audrey... _! Chieago, Tl 


Churchill, 


lark, Dane 


Clayton. § oe 
Clyde, 
Coates, pee 


Collier, Jr., William 


Paris, France........ 
Z Vendrell, Spain. re 

Turin, Italy . a 
e(arl italy sc: ~ 4: 


- |New York, N. 
.|Charleston, 8. é. ae Ae 
Okla. City, Okla... ..- 
-|Lond 


Marguerite .|Kansas City, Mo. 
Wate Belgium,. 


nt Peiladelphia, Pa 


Windsor: England. . 
New York, N. Y 


URE Sepa aaa 


hington, D. C. 


Springheld 0 (010 (: ae ee 
ew York, NL. Y...... 
' Clarke, Philip Norman London, ae 


Collinge, Patricia ODE SG. eso. ; 
‘ Jose. . London 


Co 

Collins, Ray. 
Colman, Ronald. 
Colonna, Jerry. 


Cook, Donald. . Portland, Ore. ....... 
Compton, Fay. BAR EMERCORNS ta ic) occurs 
Conklin, Chester. -|Oskaloosa, Iowa... . || 
Conklin; Peggy... -|Dobbs Ferry, N. ¥ 
nte, Richard. -|New York, N.Y. _° 
Coo, aD, Jackie. -|Los eles, Calif... 
ok, Clyde... Australia... .. wate eet 
kK, Joe, Chicago, M... 23255 0° 
Cooper, Gary . elena, Mont... .. |_| 
Gbaper, Gladys. ham, To 
r, Jackie gelés, Sey 


Coo r, Melville 


Cooper, Violet Kembie| 
Coote, Robert........ [5.0 .. 
Copland, Aaron! 


Shien: ~ September 21, 1947 


Br i alae Ne AY. Lane 


Dale, Esther 


Cummings, Constance. 
Cummings, Robert. 
Cummins, Peggy 


Curtiz, Michael 


D 


Davenport, Harry 
Davies, Marion 


Sie Pittsburgh, 
Aaa Ae Paterson, N. ae as 
PERE Petersburg, Va... 
A aie Beets tect mn, Englane D 
..--|Boston, M:; 
Crabbe, Larry Bupecr? rent Calif. t 
Craig, James. . 


ates Budapest, fee | 


- .|Beaufort, S.C... _. ol 
-|New York, N. ¥. | 
r Philadelphia, Pa... ie} 


..|London, Ene oe 
-|Dallas, fee 


|New York, N. Xs 


. | Lowell. Mass. Bi 
./St. Paul, Minn. .!_: e 
- |Ogden, Gian i oe “ 


. |St. Louis, Mo . 
..|Sulphur ao. Tex. 
-.|New York, N. Y. v 
- |Los Angeles, Calif. 
.|Ghent, Belgium. a 
’ aoe. Angeles, Calif - 4 


: Richaignd: England. 


. . | Flagstaff, Ariz... 
- |Berli 


- |Portadown, Ireland, . 
.|Trenton, N. J 
. |Glasgow. 


3 Cheltenham, 1 punelan al 


Paris 


Dallas, ihe 


London, Eng... .. - 
New York, Y it 


: ea On Ala, =a 


ansas City, Mo’, -an 
Chien. I 3 


Can,. 


eae Cali. Ee) | 
Angeles, Calif... aoe 2 | 
“ee Angeles, Calif... | 


Birthplace 


Wew York, No Xs ccs? 
New work, ING Vitesot 


ol 
-|New York, BRD 4 


BOE ts 4 oes 


MOMmy..... 


Shanghal ek ee 
i orto. “Vial. wg ects 
Orlando, Fla...) 2.1.7 
Providence, R. I...... 


. | Hannibal, Moses 
Wew York, N. ¥..o<.% 
Merine, Colo......... 
Ue. sss .e-|New York, N. 

.|Brooklyn, N. 


New York, N. ee ee ae 
«| Valler, DZone 3... octca 


Elizabeth, La 


Dorchester England. . 
ele ae r. Ridfield, No. Dak. 
5 Tang ewe eee 


Brooklyn, N. 
Dublin, ge 
‘oy, 
Norcatur, ‘Kans 
-|Dublin, Ireland. 
Norway 
i Portland, Me 


Richmond, ch oa 
0. 


. |Chii 

Ne 
Okla. City, Okla.. i 
Burlington, Iowa..... 
Baltimore, Md 
Grenola, Kans 


access s[Villette, Paris........ 
Cadiz, Ohio. 


j Oils: 
‘|Belfast, Tieiaad gee 


aoe 


Talnoye, U.S.S.R.. 2! ! “4 
Chesterton, England.. 


Name 


..-}}Galli-Curci, Amelita. 
1893||Ganz, Rudolph. «te 
1922|| Garbo, Greta. 
1912|| Garde, ee 


Gardiner, Reginald 
Gardner, Ed......... 
in mag banat eer 
Gargan, am . 
1901)| Garland, Judy . 
1900/|Garner, Peggy Ann. 
Garrick, ohn 


Bora 


1867 


George, Gladys 
4||George, Grace........ 
Gerhardt, Elena...... 
$|/Giannini, Dusolina. . 
Gibson, Hoot........ 
Gibson, Wynne 
Gielgud, John........ 
7||Gieseking, Walter. .. . 
Gigli, Benjamino 
Gildersleeve, The 
Great (Peary, a 
Gilmore, Margalo. 
Gish, Dorothy 
}Gish, Lillian.......... 
09||Givot, George.....3.. 
Glaser, Lulu 


Gleason, Jackie...... 
Gleason, James....... 
Goddara. Paulette. . 

Golden, John 


Goldwyn, Samuel..... 


Goodman, Benny 
‘Goodrich, Edna 


Goossens, Eugene. 

Godfrey, Arthur...... 
Gordon, Bert........ 
Gordon, Kitty....... 
Gordon, Max 


Grable, Betty 
Grahame, Margot. 
788 Jag Percy 
8||Grant, Cary 
ees Grandjany, Marcel... 
“4888||Granger, Stewart 
Granville, Bonita..... 
: Grapewin, Charles. . 
”4914|| Grayson, Kathryn. . 
1895|| Green, Eddie 


1305 ||Greene, Richard 
Greenstreet, Sydney. 

- 4999|| Greenwood,’ Charlotte. 

1899|/ Grey, Glenn 

1905|| Grey, Katherine 

1917}| Griffith, Corinne 


riffith, Sade ted 


1905 
1893 


ligne 
1904|| Hatton, Raga 
1901|| Haver, Phy 
1900 Havoc, June... 
Bob.. 


-| Wimbledon, Eng. . 


.|New York, N Y.. 
-{Brooklyn, N.Y. 
..|Grand Rapids, Minn. . 


Golschmann, Vladimir 


a. ute ah 
Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Birthplace 


625 | 


Aberdeen, Scotland 


Long Island, N. Y. 


-|Canton, Ohio. .... 
Brighton, Susse 
North Ireland. 
San Francisco... 
Philadelphia, P: 
Frankfort, Ind 


Galveston, Tex. 


Newport, Wales.....- 
Lye, Stourbridge, Eng. 
Atlanta, Ga....+.++-- 


Linton, Ind 
Lincoln County, Okla. 
Huyton, Eng 
penis MO. ..ceaes 


Loudon. ca edad 
Tilinois....... 
Red Oak, Ilowa......- 
Douglas, Kamsas..... 
Seattle, Wash........ 
Creston, lowa.......-- 
Oak Pars, Ill........- 
Chico, Calif....... 


eee 


Btockholth; Sweden. .|- 


Leipzig, Germany. 1883 
.|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1904) 
Tekamah, Nebr......| 1892 
New York, N. Y.....} 1907 
London: sca..0bae ---| 1904 
Lyons, France. .... "| 1895 
Recanati, Italy.......} 1890 
San Leandro, Calif....] 1908 
London, ....... SS: 897 
:| Massillon, Ohio. ..... 1898 
Springfield. Ohio. 1896 
Omaha, Nebr...... 1903 
Allegheny Cine Pa...| 1874 
New York, N. Y.....}- 1906 
New York, N. Y.....| 1886 
.|Great Neck, N. Y....| 1911 
New York, N. Y...-..] 1874 
Louisville, Ky....... 878 
Warsaw, Poland...... 1884 
Paris, France... 232 893 
Chicago, TAS aise ..}| 1909 
Logansport, Ind......| 1883 
Liverpool, Eng....... 1896 
.|London, Eng......... 893 - 
New York, N. Y....- 1903 
New York, N. Y..... 893 
Folkestone, England. .| 1878 
New York, N. Y....; 1892 
Wollaston, Mass......| 190! 
Lone Island, N. Y....] 1913 
ns Oo 1916 
Barter tee Engiand..| 1911 
Australia... 6. en. oes 1882 
Bristol, England......| 1909 
Paris, France. .....u5 1891. 
ngland . .(.)5) ase ee He 
Chicago, [il..... Frecatens 
.| Xenia, Ohio....... +..| 1875 
.| Winston-Salem, N. C.]..... 
Baltimore, Md....... 1901 
Brome Ne Yaseen 1920 
ymouth, Eng....:..|.-... 
Sandwich, Kent, Eng..| 1879 
Philadelphia.........| 1893 
Metamora, Ill........| 1903 
San Francisco........]| 1873. 
Texarkana, Ark......| 1903 
Boston......-« --| 1895 
Mexico City....... Bey bere 
New York, N. ¥.....}| 1902 


Gia hs ite apie : eesti 


- Homans, Robert 


Name 


Hayes, George....... 


Hayes, Helen..... 0 ol WE 


é 


Jannings, Emil....... 
1900}|Janssen, Werner...... 


Curryville, Ga... 1887|| Jarman, Jr., Claude...|. 


5 uenos Aires .... 1916|| Jarrett, Art...... 

Hayward, Louis...... Johannesburg, S. Af, 1909||Jean, Gloria...... * 
Hayward, Susan...... Brooklyn, N. Y... Jenkins, Allen........ 
Hayworth, Rita...... New York, N. Y.....|.....||Jepson, Helen.. |... | ° 
Hearn, Eddie...!) 17! Dayton, Wash.... 
Hearn, Lew....... ../Poland..............] 1882||Jessel, George... 717° 
Hedman, Martha.....|Ostersund, Sweden... !| 1888||Jewel’ Isabel... | 
Heflin, Van....... Walters, Okla... 
Heidt, Horace..... pIMteeesaes 5 ee Johnson, Haro 
Heifetz, Jascha...... | Vilna, U.S.S.R.. Johnson, Rita........ 
Henle \Sonia....... 1. Oslo, Norway........| 1913||Johnson, Van. 1.11 _7: 
Henreid, Paul........ PLCS soe reepisid a,a1- of 2 ees} UOISONGAT 5c ee 

enry, Louise... .**: Syracuse, N. Y.......]...../|Jones, Allan...) / 11" 
Hepburn, Katharine. . Hartford, Conn.,.....| 1909/|Jones, Jennifer. °°” 
Herbert, Evelyn...... Philadelphia. ........| 1898/||Jordan, Dorothy... 
Herbert, Hugh....... Binghamton, N. Y....| 1887||Jordan, James. || **” 

SRE OOMY fr. Walid. 2 iW ee Soe isi ce te etann! 
Herne, Corystal...... Dorchester, Mass.,... 1883]|Jordan, Marian. ..... 
Hersholt, Jean....... openhagen, Denmark| 1886 
Hershfield, Harry... ..|Cedar Rapids, Iowa...| 1885 Jory, Victor.)...c:. 24. 
.Hervey, Irene........ Los Angeles..........]..... Joslyn, Allyn........ 
Sess; Mya... London, Eng......... 1890}|Jostyn, Jay...... 2°" 
Heyburn, Weldon..../Selma, Ala......///." 1904//Joyce, Brenda....___. 
Heydt, Louis Jean... .; Montclair, N. J...... 1905|| Judge, ariine......_- 
Heyes, Herbert... .._. Vader, Wash... .. >a... 188 
Hickman. Howard....|Columbia, Mo...._. 1880 K 
Hildegarde, (Loretta 

eee 2. =--.|Adell, Wis... -.s....0-/.....||/=abibble, Ish... 2... 

[EO Tiley So as Se al Se i arene an 
Hilliard, Er 


AAGORES, JOY Cot oi D 


Hodiak, John... 21° ° 


Holt, David... . 1 ° 
Bolt, Jacks... 5s. 
Holt, "Pim... 
Homer, Louise..." "* 
Homolk 


Hopper, Hedda...... .: 
Hopton, Russell. |: |)! 
Horne, Lena., .....: 
Horowitz, Vladimir. |" 


Housman, Arthur...‘ |N 


Hull, Henry... . 
ea Josephine 


Hutchinson, J osephine 
Hutton, Betty....... 
Hyams, Leila, | | |" * c 


I 


Ingram, Rex Pee iia 
Inescort, Frieda... **! 
Irving, George. |. > 7°’ 
I Pra. 
Tturbi, Jose. 21° 27°° 


J 


Janis, Elsie... > 22°70: 


Janney, Leon. . 157) °" 
Janney, William 


i877 n 
Birmingham, England:| 1895||Kelk, Jackie. 0... 


‘|Brookiyn! NII TT 1913||Kelsey, Fred A... 7! Ss 
Chicago 


..|Cape Town, 8: Afriéa’ 
-|Providenee, R. T 
New York, N. Y 


New York, N. Y. 
-|New York, N.Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York’ N. ¥!. 


New York, N.'¥ 


Kenyon, Doris 
Kerr, Deborah 


Landis 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. 


20K. Tan. Seo ee Boston... : 
= Be FRO eg Syve Keith-Johnson, Colin,. London, Eng... | 7.) 


Sa 
urg, Wis 
Sa eae ; Rocky Mount, N- Cz 


atolr Porras 


Ark. a 
Ye 


WOIR. ge eens 
Tis Cea 


Mary...... 


d, Frances... 


Sree 
{ aio.. Giacomo . 

d, Peter. 

Nace, Gertrude... 
‘ ce. Marjorie. . 


psy Rose..... 


Vivian 

orf, Erich...... 
Vvitch, Eugenie. 
y ervyD... 


ohn 

eld, Catherine. . 
eld, Lucien. ... 
stone, Mary 

s. Jack Benny) 
Do 


cee st 
Beeer. i002. 


Yesseceeeee 


: ee 


Diana. . 
Jeffrey... 2.1): 
Ben 


Bert.....-.--- 


M 


ride, Donald.. .. 
ald, Jeanette. 
‘Helen........., 
ill, Dorothy... . 
ar, Helen. ... 
na, Kenneth.. 
: | Se 

mn, Aline.... 
H ie, Haven... 

arjorie.....- 


, Mary.... Lond 
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pars Born Name Birthplace Born 
Macy, Ind.../.......|....,||Maren, Freart 
Indianola, Ya....._.~_|"idi7||Mack’ Gilbert 22. New York, N yl) 
Indianoia, Ia......... 1916 allalieu, Subir: .|Liverpool, Eng. 1873 
inneapolis.......... 1915||Malo, Gina.......... Cincinnati, Ohio.. 1909 
Constantinopile....... 1884)| Malone, Thea. RE Ard Colorado Springs, | 
Lakeland, Flasis icc} ow,.- (Russell, Alden F. ) Colo : 1908 
Pee Ota. Se Pe WASOSH Margo co. t,o. Mexico City Ree 917 
Chicago... ---.. ...| 1898]|Maguire, Mary...” Melbourne Ata *| 1919 
.|Verdun, France. .....| 1898||Mariowe, Julia....... Caldbeck, England... | 1866 
-/Kansas City, Mo..... 1882||Marsh, Joan....__. |! Porterville, Calif 1915 
.|New York, N. Yl)..: ...||Marsh, Marian. .._ ||! Trinidad, B. W. 1... ._] 1913 
Brooklyn............ 916||Mershall, Alan. |!) . | Sidney, Australia. !. +. 1909 
Portobello, Scotland. .|.1870||Marshall, Brenda. . .. _|Philippines ae os Gf 
-|Scarbo borough. -Bngland. 1899||Marshall, Everett... ./Lawrence, Mass...... 
New York, N. Y..... 892||Marshall, Herbert....|England.............| 1 890 
Ulverson, neland. ...| 1895||Martin, Mary......_: Weatherford, Texas...| 1914 
Lanuvio, Italy... .... 894)|Martin. Tony... .._ || San Francisco. Calif, | 
London, England. : 1923|| Martinelli, Giovanni. ||Montagnana, Italy. ..| 1885 
Hendon. 26,5 oh: Ace 2c 1898||Martini, Nino........ Verona, Italy. .......| 1905 
Victoria, ‘Australia. - 1909|| Martino-Rossi, Gius_ ! Naples, Italy.........| 1893 
Tandon << 18s iiewis aac 3904||Marvenga, Ilse....._. Bremen, Germany... . 
Loulsvilie, By see | Mex. Arthur (Harpo) |New York, N.Y. . . 1. | 1893 
wet ews ete er 
Uspoliai, Lithuania. Marx, Julius siaetend hens is 
(Groucho)......... New ‘York, N.\Y sana. 1895 
vaca oy (Chico) ahi N.Y. 24,0898 
ee 8 
Harriman, Tenn...... 191i|| Massey, tlona. .....; acon a ma y 1014 
Seattle, Waa? cca te 4 1914 ee Raymond....|/Toronto,...... te Sal Sib 
Matthews, A. E...... Bridlingto 
New York, N. Y..... 1905/||Matthews, Jessie... .. Tondgn nt ee ae = 1907 
Centralia, br eet Ts 1924|; Matthews, Lester... . | Nottingham, Engiand, 1900 
Butte, Mont......... 1914||Matthison, Edith W..|Birmingham, England,| 1875 
a eee: See 1899/|Mature, Victor....._. Louisville, Ky........ 1916 
Perleberg, Germany...|...-.. Matzenauer, Mme, M. paces Hungary....| 1881 
as TE eg nF ee Hi eas a aan 1862 
ccegoph tp ain erate aude, Margery..... Wimbledon, 
Wienna, Austria... 1912||Maxwell, Elsa... Keokuk. a 1883 
phos ae ee, Joh pe toma Ee Marilyn, 32/4204 3: ..50, eee acone 
jan Francisco, <tk AY, AUS Fee Oyster Bay, N. Y..... 
Detroit, Mich........ 925||May, Edna.......... Syracuse, N. ¥....... i878 
ewe York. NOC Decwtses'es Mayer, Louis B...... Minsk, U.S,S.R...... 1885 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1906||Maytfair, Mitzi....... Fulton, Ky........-- 1917 
San Francisco........ 1881||Maynard, Ken....... Mission, Tex....... .-| 1895 
Asbury Park, N. J 1915||Maynor, Dorothy... .|Norfolk, Va.......... 1910 
Chicago, Tll.......... 1925||Mayo, Frank........ New York, N. ¥..... 1886 
Circleville, Ohio......}....- Mayo, Virginia....... St.. Bouts, Mow... oie: «leas 
ews varK, NOW... 2-boruee McAllister, Paul...... New York, N. Y..... 1875 
Greenport, N. Y...... 1901||McCallister, Lon..... Los Angeles, Calif, - 1923 
SEOTOHG; . Jacques oe 1898|| McCarey, Leo....... Los Angeles, Calif. 904 
New York, N. Y..... 1909|| McCarthy, Lillah Cheltenham, England. 1875 
Waterford, N. Y...... 1899|| McConnell, Lulu. .|Kansas City, WAGs neo 
Lee es ROWRs:. J. 1910 eCoy, Tim.:.:...-. Saginaw. Mich.......- 1891 
F oe dtaly 6.0 3. 1876 McCracken, Joan.,...|Philadelphia, Pa......|..... 
Wondon. .:.".. face." 1899||McCrea, Joel........ Bod Angee AT A oe 1905 
Aipany: Wis. 2 Ses 1894 McCrary, Tex. 22.2: /TOX8S, . 150. see ee 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 1908||McDaniels, Hattie. Wichita, Kan. sci. 4 eee 
San Antonio, Tex..... 1895|| McDowall, Roddy... |England......2...... 
ttle, Wash.......: 909||McFarland, George... |Dallas. Tex... .. aay 
McGee, Fibber....... Peoria, fb? Serene aoe 
Liverpool, England...|..... (James Jordan) 
Buchard, Nebr....... 893)|McGee, 5 Molly ~.+|(Peoria, Ts 72sec ee 
London, Ont., C 1892 (Marian oodane 
Karachi, EIndia....5.. a eee See a oe ee Get oe rez 
GOW 6 bs oe oe b we eGlyon, Frank..... jan Francisco... 
iNew York, N. Y.....- 1910|| McGuire, Dorothy.,..|Omaha, Neb... 1918 
at OD EE ig) Gee McHugh, Frank...... Homestead, Pa.. 1899 
Sydney, N.S. W.....- 890|| McIntyre, Frank J....|Ann Arbor, Mich 1879 
London, Ont., Canada} 1903);/McLaglen, Victor... ..|London. 1886 
‘Brooklyn, N. Y......| 1898|}McNaughton, Harry..|Surrey, Eng. ree 
CK ete See Te 1892||Melchior, Lauritz..... Copenhagen. 
Hanford, Calif...... “| 1890|| Melton, James...... ultrie, Ga....... 
Rosenberg, Hungary..| 1904 Mengelberg petra Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Vienna..'....... .....| 1902||Menjou. Adolphe.....|Pittsburgh...... 
New York, N. ¥.....] 1915||Menken, Helen....... New York, N. ¥ 
Midland, Tex........| 1898||Menuhin, Yehudi..... New York, NESY. 
San Jose, ...+.-{ 1892||Meredith, Burgess... .|Cleveland, O.. 
Helena, Mont..... ...| 1905|| Merkel, Una...... 
Berlin, Germany.....| 1892||Merman, Ethel. . 
Syracuse, taeeee-| 1903|| Merritt, George. 
Lugos, Hungary Bays 883||Michael, Gertrud 
Budapest, Hungary ...| 1895||Milhaud, Darius... : . .|Aix-en-Provence, 

a ¥e++-+++] 1393! venjan, Joh Lead City, 8. Dai... 
Milwaukee........-- an, John... a TY 9 Sob: SO so aa aera 
London.............-| 1916||Milland, Ray Drogheda, Ireland.. 1905 
Edinburgn.......... .| 1898|| Millar. Gertie Bradford, England....| 1879 
Los Angeles, Calif....| 1926 r, ADN..... Chireno, ‘Texas....... 919 
Auburn, Mass........| 1910|| Milstein, Nathan Odessa, U. Byn2 8 1904 
Atlanta, Ga...... ..--| 1901||Minevitch, Borra Kiev. U. 8. 8. Ri. ee. ae 
New York, N. ¥.....| 1885||Miranda, Carmen Portugal. . vtageers 914 

Mitchell, Grant. Columbus, Ohio......| 1874 
Mitchell. Thomas. Elizabeth, N. J.......] 1895 
.||Mitropoulos, Dmitri. .|Athens, canecee er 896 
Mitzi (M. Hajos).. sudapest. . py ae 891 
‘Brooklyn, N. Y....--|.---. Moiseivitch, Benno ee ae & SR ee | 1890 
Philadelphis.. weeeee+| 1907||Mo : 1911 
k Island, Ill......]| 1913]/Mon' 
Hull, England........| 1905 Montgomery, Douzins Los Angeles ......... 
Detroit........-. .-.| 1895]};Montgomery, George. |Brady. Mont. . 
Canterbury, N. H...-| 1899/|Montgomery, Robert. |Beacon, N. Y 
Columbia, S. Car..... pp Moore, Carlyle, Jr:...[New York, N. ¥.....|..... 
eee *=*7"! Jo9g||Moore. Colleen....... Port Huron, Mich,...| 1902 
auxek Mass... | 1894||Moore, Constance. ... Dallas, Texas........ aoe 
‘it. Acton, Ind........|._...||Moore, Dickie. ......|Los Angeles... -<.-- 1925 
ndon..... Se Ale a Gare 1876!|Moore, Garry......--. |Baltimore, Md...... -» 1945 


i 
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Name Birthplace Born Name 


County Meath, Payne, John 


Hteland ©. 1. tn gies 1888)| Pearl, Jack.......... 
Ct. Meath, Ireland. ..| 1885||Pearson, Moily....... Edin) 
Hammonton, N. J....| 1876'|Peck, Gregory....... 


Oe issn coup: winveveber sil is) ae ae Perry, Margaret......|/Denver.......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. -| 1912/|Persinger, Louis. ..... 
. |Prentice, Wis. .. 1920|| Peters, Rollo......... Pari 

New York, N. Y 1890)| Peters, Susan........ 

onthe. ple’ che ERE or 0s) eae Peterson, Dorothy. . a. | 
Morgan, Ralph....... New York, N 1888]/Petri, Egon......._.. 
Morgana, Nina....... Buffalo, N. Y.. 1895|| Petrova, Olga..:.....|Liverpool....... 
Morini, Erika........ Mienna.. ions & 1906)|Philipp, Isidore. . |__| 
Morley, Karen....... Ottumwa, Iowa..... elsts 26 Piatigorsky, Gregor. 
Morley, Robert...... Semley, England. ....| 1908 U8.8.2R:. oe | 
Morris, Chester...... New York, N. Y..... 1901 || Pickford, Mary....... 
Morris, Mary........ Swampscott, Mass....| 1895 Picon, Molly... | 
Morris, Wayne....... Los Angeles, Calif.,..| 1914 Pidgeon, Walter 4 y 
Mostel, Zeros. 0.1...) .. Rain er ee PEED ee Pinza, Ezio.... - y Staly. 4. 
Mowbray. Alan...... TONGONIS Risk dase vs. [ewe bs Pitts, ZaSu... - , 
Muir, Davin......... 
MMi, Jean. io... se 
Mulhall, Jack........ 

Mun, Pauls... 65k. 

Munson, Ona 
Murphy, George 
Murray, Arthur 


Nagel, Conrad 
Nash, Florence 


Q 
Quillan, Eddie. ....../Philadelphia....... 
Quinn, Anthony....../M eeeeee 


Novello, Ivor. . . 
Novotna, Jarmila 
Norworth, Jack. 


Novak, Jane...>.....|St. Louis, Mo.../17)/]..._|]Raines, Blla.)-'7"7" 
Novis, Donald. ......|Hastings, England... .|"i907|/Rains, Claude... !"|Eondon..... 
Novarro, Ramon...../Durango, Mexico../‘'| 1905||Raisa’ Rosa...° °°. 17” 
Nugent, Edward..... |New York, N. ¥./...| 1904/|Ralston, Esther. | ** 7” 
Nugent, Elliott....... 
Opal, Jack.;---+++++ |Sedalia, Mo..........] 1903||Rambeau, Marjorie...|San Francisco... 2.” 
Oberon, Merle........ LY siciwisat staieee 
O’Brien, Edmond..... New York, N. Y Rankin, Arthur 
O’Brien, George...... San Francisco........ 1 Rasch, Albertin: 
O’Brien, Margaret....|Los An, eles, Calif. ... Rathbone, Basil. . 
O'Brien, Pat.........|/Milwaukee........... 1 Ratoff, Gregory. .. 
O’Brien-Moore, Erio../Los Angeles... ./ 1) 7! Rawlinson, Herbert... 
O'Connor, Donald... .|Chicago, Ml... 1° 1)" * Raye, Martha.... f Mont od 
O'Connor, Una....... Belfast, Ireland. .....|..... Raymond, Gene. . re 
Odets, Clifford....... Philadelphia, Pa Reagan, Ronald....,. Al. j Scnsiriet 
O'Driscoll, Martha... 2, 1 RS ee Redgrave, Michael. .. td 
O’Hara, Maureen. Dublin........ ' Reed, Alan. 22.02. .4. 
Ohms, Elizabeth . Arnhem, Holland Reed, Do: 
ney ennis . Fort Madison, Ia.....|.,...||Reed, Florence......: 
Olivier, Laurence Dorking, England. ...|'1907|/Reeve, Ada..,......° 
Olsen, John (Ole) Wabash, Ind.........!....,|/Regan, Phil..’ "2°77: 

"Malley, Pat Forest City, Pa....../ 1892]/Reicher, Frank,» °°” 
O'Neill, Henry Orange, N. J.........| 1891|/Reiner, Fritz...) ' 1°77 

eill, Nance. -/Qakland, Calif.......| 1874||Rennie, James!) /) 7’ 

Ormandy, Hugene. .../Budapest, Hungary. . 


) Osborne, Vivienne....|D 


- Paige, Robert......../Indianapolis, Ind’) *** 9 ; che,.... ‘+ .(Boston.... 2) lieu 
Fainter, Eleanor. ....|Walkerville, Iowa... |. i Ate oe ‘land 
Pallette, Eugene...... Winfield, Kan...... 2. 1889)|Ritter, Tex. . 
be Ue mee NEE col cere eee c itz, Al. 

Parker, Cecelia...... . Ft. William, BL he Ritz, Harry.......:.!|/Newark’ Noy °° 27 
Parker, Jean......... Deer Lodge, Mont... .|..:_:|]Ritz, Jimm 
‘arker, Eleanor...... Cleveland, Ohio... 2.0). 7° ee ober, Beverly 
BENE LS sem iving Se Si[ls es ods esse dae cs oho ee obe 
Parrish, Heien.- ..... Columbus, Ga, ... 2,2: 1922]|Robes aul,....../Princeton, N. J. °” 
Pasternak, Joseph... . Szilagysomlyo, Robinson, B ay 
: ungary......-...| 1901]|Robinson, Edward G.!|Bucharest’ Ronan} 
Paterson, Pat. .|Bradford, England... :| 1911 Robson, Eleanor... . an 
Patrick, Gail. Birmingham, Ala..// }..°.. Robson, Flora... /.. 1) |South Shite 
Patrick, Lee. . SNOW MOP VNU tue Mie Bie Rochester... /.0 5520. Oakland, Calif... - 
Patricola, Tom... .. |: |New Orleans, La. ::.. . 1891 (Eddie Anderson) i “ p 
Patterson, Elizabeth: .|Savannah, Tenn, 7" 7: ++.++.|/Rodgers, Richard... .., New York, N.Y 
__ Paxinou, Katina.... |. SSTORU 5). cave Wrencad ee Rodzinski, Artur...‘ ./\Spalato, Yug 


ugéslavia. 


Birthplace 


‘Olathe, Kan. 
. |Independence, Mo 


Billy. . - 
bloom, Maxi 
Lanny... . 


Ol 
my. Frederic..... Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
ity, Joseph...... Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
MV: oo. ROE S46, ess ote 
BPO ees. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
PEIN, os ech os Seattle, Wash........ 
Boeritsi.........|Vienna.............. 
ikeaut, Joseph,..)/Viena.............. 
} DOiie6c easle « ecee, Italy. 215.505 
mbel, Artur...... Lipnik, Austria....... 
berg, Arnold... .| Vienna, Austria...... 
jan, William || :|New York, N. Y...:- 
hann, Blizabeth,.| Merseburg, Germany . 
ENA Gs S52 Oe re &, 
i Martha........ Jamesport, N. Y...... 
Raymond...... Brooklyn, N. Y.,. 
Randolph......j/Orange Co., Va....... 
Mme NarY......- AUBEID, LGN. x tywiaie--' oe 
oS ee Anaheim, merne ae 
Meme CIGOPEE .... . | 0 --  - se os . 


| Stewart, James 


Sten, anaon: 


Stevens, Gistow. . 
Stevens, Rise. 


Stickney, Dorothy.... 
stokowski, Leopold. . 
Stone, Dorothy 
Stone; Esra... . 2... 
(Bialagrudski, Ezra A.) 
Stone, Fred Andrew. 
Stone, Carol . 4 
Stone! George BE 
Stone, Lewis...’ 
Stone, Paula 


Sullavan, Margaret .. 
Sullivan, Ed 


Swarthout, Gladys... . 

Sweet, Blanche... 

Szeli, George... - 

Szigeti, Joseph 
T 


Taber, Richard...... 
Taliaferro, Edith. . oa 
Taliaferro, Mabel 


Tamiroff, Akim.. 
Yauber, Richard. 


Taurog, Norman. 
Taylor, Deems... 
Taylor, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Estelle. . 
Taylor, Kent.. 


Teasdale, Verree 


cl 
, Rudolph tiiata Eger, Austria........ 190. 
ns, Roger....... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1896 
on, Effie.......|Cambridge, Mass.....| 1867 
ck. y......}8an Miguel, Calif..... 187 
©. Montague.. .|Adelaide, So. Australia} 1884 
ar.........|Philadelphia.........| 1899 
Ere San Franc EPO eS eee 
h (Ted) Edwin. .|Kansas City, Mo..... 189 
Upress. = .ice-|DOrnum, y...| 1868 
er, Norma...... PRONWORL Lat vee = 0 190 
=id _.|London, Eng......... 1901 
naker, Be a iNew York. N. eS LAs Gseee 
Pett. cele seve cece eeee eeof) B92 
lan, Ann.......|Denton, “Texas. .31i.| 191 
fy. Annie... .....|New York, N. ¥.....| 1918 
; Jc 12" "lWinchester, Tenn. ...}| 1917 
r= ee 
akovitch, 
n 1D ASF EE poet Ad cha. Eee: sd wavelet o's v 
us, Johan J..... 
y. Sylvia...... 
ee Marseilles, France... .} 1914 
Frank... ....|Hoboken, N.J....:...| 1918 
eee; BR Ex “|Baltimore, Md,......| 1878 
on, Penny..... Philadelphia, Pa.....-|-.5-- 
n, JR pear (Red)| Vincennes, Sedies tp aols 
er pOarnell elia Otis.|Chicago............-| 1901 
forth, Alison....|London...........-.| 1870 
ar, amin. Lake Bluff, Ill......- 1911 
poWalter....... dea Austria. ..... HH: 
ns Alexander: ELS 5. See 23! 
“e Pee FEEL Peterhead, Scotland...| 1892 
ripe ees pleat Br't Col... ee 
GS Aubrey 2: TIGOM «iste stn viele 9.200) = 
Sui (OEE Ne sales pee 
5, {New York, N..Y....- 
bguestie 22.2: Seotland..”....... 7 II 1) 1897 
d, Ga v2 tenia, Mina vaadlemeie 
“Ann........|Valley City, N. . Dak..| 1909 
All Chicago. .......+.+--| 1888 
on oy ne ata pate 
.|Romanoff, amen ee 
Taidoniaes 5 a0 )'s lor ware 
Bouteeal, Canege +.-| 1870 
ew Yor Micali te 
1 INN Pe soceis| POO 
Brooklyn, N. ta34 


Portland, Ore......-. 


Devecccrere 


mta, 
Athol. Mass......++++]+: 


Temple, Shirley . 
Templeton, Alec 


Thomas, John Charles. 
Thorborg, Kerstin. 


Thorndike, Dame Sybil Gainsborough, En 


Tibbett, Lawrence.. 


Tilley, V ..| Worcester, England 
Titheradge, Madge. ..|Melbourne, Australi 
Tobias, George......- New York, N. Y.. 
Tobin, Genevieve 2|New York, N. Y. 
Toomey, Regis......- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tomlin, Pinky.......|Durant, Okla.. 

Tone, Franchot...... Niagara Walls, N. Y... 
Tos , Arturo..... Parma, Italy. 

Tracy, Arthur.....-.- Philadelphia 

Tracy, Lee. ses. .s% ---|Atlanta, Ga. 


Twelvetrees, Helen... 
U 


Vallee, Rudy. 
Van, Billy B 
Van, Gus 

Van Godon, Cyrena.. 
Van Steededn, Peter . 
Varconi, Victor. . 
Venable, Evelyn 
Venuta. Benay. 


Vidor, Florence j Honstoue Texts 
Vidor, King Louis. ...|Galveston, Tex....:.. 
Villa-Lobos, Heitor... .|Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Vinson, Helen 
Von Stroheim, “Erich. . 
Von Zell, Harry 


Ww. 
Wakefield, Henrietta. . 


«|New York, 


-{St. Petersburg, 
U.S.S.R 


; Budapest, ‘Hungary .. 


Birthplace 

ree aS ae ett 
. WwW. 

Hollywood, “Calif. 


Los A 
Bronx, 


eles, ORD 


-{London. .”., 2.0... <a 
Mensqunicre Ne Rat) a 
New Bedford, Mass.. 


-|Denver, Colo... 
Lodz, Poland........ 
Worcester, Mass ..... 
New: York, Ne Yass 
Bloomington, Tex. ... 
Groz, Austria 


Munich, Germany.... 


Santa Norio Calif... 
Chicago, Ill 
Norfolk, Va 


Chicago 


Cagzo 


Budapest, Hungary... 


Ma 
Richmond, Va... 


-|Cardiff, South Wales. 


-|Pottstown, Pa........ 


-|Cincinnat 
.|San Francisco, Calif. 


R....|Indianapolis, Ind 


Columbus, Kan.. 
Wolverhampton, Ei 
Northbridge, Mass. 
Meyersdale, Pa... 
Venjan, Sweden. . 


. Bakersfield, Calif 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


x : Sep ee 
Boston, Mass. ar 
Wallace, Idaho....... 
Dunbar, Scotland..... 
Brooklyn, N. Y......|. 190 


New Ulm, Minn......| 
Island Pond, Vt...... 


Beaumont, Tex....... 
Vienns, Austria 


lNew Work. Nv ¥ asawe 
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Name Birthplace ~ I Name 


Walburn, Raymond...|Plymouth, Ind,...... Wilson, Edith: 
Walker, Charlotte... .|Galveston, Tex.,..... Wilson, Lois... . 
Walker, June........ New York, N. Y..... Winchell, Walter 
Walker,;Polly........ Chicago. . 2-2 2+) Pts Windsor, Claire. . 
Walker, Robert. ..... Salt Lake City, Utah.|..... Winninger, Charle 
Wallenstein, Alfred...|Chicago............. Winwood, Estelle. 
Walsh, George....... New York, N. Y..... Withers, Grant....... 
Walter, Bruno....... Berlin, Germany.....| 1876|| Withers, Jane........ 
Walton, William...... Oldham, Eng........ 

Ward, Fannie........ St. Louis... peters: 

Ware, Irefe....1.2..2.% New York, N. Y.....| 1911|| Wood, Douglas...... 
Warfield, David,..... San Francisco........| 1866|| Wood, Peggy........ 
Waring, Freda Tyrone, Pa.......... 

Warner, H. B London.............| 1876|| Grosvenor......... 
WI MDN OR AGIOBI A i502 25.0. 6327, Sea’ ea see's ss: |.2 22. }] Woods: Donald £. 24. 2| ties ae eee 
Warren, Harry Brooklyn, N. Y......| 1893|| Woolley, Monty...... 
Warren, Leonard.....|New York, N. Y..... Bay 2.6300 be Al 
Warwick, Ropert.....|Sacramento, Calif.....| 1878|| Wright, Teresa... || 
Waters, Ethel ..|Chester, Pa..........| 1900]| Wyatt, Jane......... 
Watkins, Linda «{ BOStOD. si ea ce 

Watson, Tuucile 


si Quebee, Canada : SPT. LENS elas 


Watson, Minor :.|Marianna, Ark 


Wayne, John... ..|Winterset, Ia. . -| 1907|| Wyman, Jane........ 
) Weaver, Marjorie... .|Grossville, Tenn -| 1913|| Wyndham, Olive..... 
Webb, Clifton........ Indiana....... -| 1891]| Wynn, Bessie........ 
_ Webster, Margaret. New York, N. i yt k tepees 
Weidler, Virginia..... Hollywood, Calif... >... Wynn, Keenan...... » NAY 2 el 
Weismuller, Johnny.../Chicago, Ill..........}..... Wynters, Charlotte. ../Wheeling, W. Va. 
Welles, Orson........ Kenosha, Wis........ Wynyard, Diana...,. London, England.,,. 
Werrenrath, Reinald../Brooklyn, N. Y...._- Y 
West, Mae........... Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
WHSSUODVSRIGUACE I: Oeste ves acdsee. |i cave |tWapp, Gedy... 2c. Montreal......... | 
Whalen, Michael..... Wilkes-Barre, Pa.....]..... Young, Alans...52% .2. North Shields, North-a} 
Wheeler, Bert........ Paterson, N.J.....0. Jeeves umberland, Eng. .: 
Whelan, Arleen...... Salt Lake City, Utah..|.. i 
D 
WELPOOR soo on. ..s oc sls 
Wilcoxon, Henry. - W.I..............| 1905|| Young, Victor....._"" 
Wilde, Cornel... . New York, N. Y..... 
William, Warren. .|Aitkin. Minn. ........ 
Williams, Esther -|Los Angeles, Calif... .}..._. Zz 
Williams, Frances. ...(St. Paul, Minn. * 
Williams, Guinn. .|Decatur, Tex. . ; Zanuck, Darryl F.... 
Williams, Hope...... New York, N. Y Zimbalist, Efrem... . . 4 
Wales Raph | 8 A NW Zorima, Vera... 000702 Berlin, Germany...._ 
VTE ee Down Ampney, Eng..| 1872||Zukor, Adolph. . ~ | 7° Ricse, Hungary...., | 
\ Bygone Stage Stars 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of June 30, 1947 


_B’n |D’'d Name B’n |D'd Name B’n |D’d Name 
A 1898/1935|Boucicault, Renee 1833/1940|/Connolly, Walter 
# 1855/1926] Adler, Jacob P. 1822/1857|Bowers, Mrs. D. P. 1876/1937|/Conquest, Ida 
1859|1940| Anderson, Mary 1874/1946)/Bowes, Maj. Edward __|}1854/1896|Conway, Minnie 
4 1866/1931) Arbuckle, Maciyn 1890/1935|Boyd, William 1851/1933 /Cottrelly, Mathil 
1887/1933] Arbuckle, Roscoe 1893/1939/Brady, Alice 1848/1936/Coulter, Frazer | 
1868) 1945) Arliss, George 1871/1936|Breese, Edmund 1875/1933|Courtenay, Bes 
~ 1888/1945|Armetta, Henry 1814/1880/Brougham, John 1896|1941|Courtney 
1871/1936) Asche, Oscar 1863/1915|Bunny, John 1869/1930 Courtleig’ 
1885/1946] Atwill, Lionel 1846|1910|/Burgess, Nell 1847|1924|/Crabtree ( a) 
1898/1940) Ayres, Agnes 1882/1941/Burr, Henry 1845/1928/Crane, William He 
B 1802/1860|Burton, William E. 1875/1945|Craven, Frank | 
186411922|Bacon, Frank 1873|1943| Byrom reac (1874948 |Cregar, Laird 
1882|1912|Barrison, Matel 1843/4920/ Byron, Oliver D. — ae ne Henriet 
; ..-|1893|Barrymore, Georgie Cc 1816|1876|Cush it, Frank 
1882]1942|Barrymore, John 1900|1938|Cabot, Eliot : man, > Chae 
*  1848/1905/Barrymore, Maurice 1862/1937|Carter, Mrs. Leslie D 
:.;,|1845|Barrymore, William H. |/1874|1933|Cahill, Marie 1864/1942/Dalton, Charles | 
1873|1941|Bates, Blanche 1865)1940/Campbell, Mrs, Patrick||1875|1927|Daly, Arnold 
1880/1928|Bayes, Nora 1871/1941/Carle, Richard 1869)1941/Danforth, Willi 
_ 1873}1928|Beban, George 1886]1936|Carliste, Alexandra 1860/1935| Daniels, Frank 
1884) 1946) Berry, Noa! 1878) 1946)/Carr, Alexander 1815/1877|Davenport, 
1854)1931|Belasco, Davia 1879/1927|Carus, Emma 1858/1932|Davenport, Eva 
1851|1917|Bell, y 1887]1918|Castle, Vernon 1829/1891|/Davenport, Mrs. 
(1855/1911/Bellew, Kyrie 1883/1930|Chaney, Lon 1850/1898|Davenport; F 
/1889|1945|Benchley, Robert C. 1893/1940|Chase, Charlie 1872|1945|Davis, Fay 
1873/1944/Bennett, Richard 1872/1931|Cherry, Charles 1859/1933|De Angelis, Jeffers: 
.1879/1940/Bent, Marion 1861/1923|Chevalier, Albert .., |/1900/1943/DeLeath, Vaught 
870)1940/Bentley, Irene 1876|1940/Churchill, Berton 1879|1943|Denniston, Reyno. 
1867|1944| Beresford, Harry 1887/1940|Clark, Marguerite 1917|1945|Dickson, Gloria 
1875/1938|Bergere, Valerie 1833/1899/Clarke, John Sleeper 1890/1944 /Dinehart, Alan 
1863|1927|Bernard, Sam 1850/1924/Claxton, Kate 1865/1928) Ditrichstein, Leo 
1893/1943/Bernie, Ben 1874/1931/Clayton, Herbert 1865/1943|Dixey, Henry B, f 
, 1845/1923/Bernhardt, Sarah 1874/1939|Clemmons, Katherine _ ||1856|1924/Dockstader, Lew 
, 1869)1927|Bingham, ‘Amelia 1891/1937|Clift, Laddie 1898/1941|Dolly, Jennie _ 
\ 1900|1943/Bledsoe, Jules 1862/1939|Clifte, H. Cooper 1887/1928 Dooley, Johnny _ 
\ 1872)1928/Blinn, Holbrook 1857/1934|Cline, Maggie 1858/1944 Downing, Robert 
. 1886]1936|Blood, Adele 1900|1937|Clive, Colin 1869/1934/Dressler, Marie _ 
1870)1907/Bloodgood, Clara. 1880)1940|Clive, Edward B, 1820|1897|Drew, Mrs. John 
1866 1927) Bloomfeld-Zeisler, : in rae Cobb, Irvin § Hes ian Drew, Jona er 
ee ot anny Coburn, Mrs. rew, John 
1866)/1982)Bonstelle, Jessie ~ 1838]1899|Coghlan, Gone 1870/1920|Drew, Sy: a 
AS41910 Booth, Agnes 1851/1932|Coghian, Rose - ||1877/1927)Duncan, Isadora 
1833}\.893|Booth, Edwin » ||1878]1942/Cohan, George M. 1881/1942/Duncan, Malcolm 
1838/1865|Booth, John Wilkes (a) |/1876)1916|Cohan; Josephini « |{1873]1947|/Dupree,’ Minnie - 
1873|1937|Booth, Sydney, B. 1866|1944| William Collier, Sr. 1859/1924/Duse, Eleonora _ 
H8e9/918 Bouccau,"Aurey | iSee/1340\Coing, Tone suo al 
$/Boucicault, Aubrey 1944|Compton, Betty 1894/19: , 
182111890'Boucicault, Dion 1888'1933'Conners, Barry * 1896 1930 mane Gtaree 


$7)Earle, Virginia 
929|Eddinger, Wall 
931 |Wdeson, Robert’ 


941) Fitzgerald, Ciss. 
891/Florence, W. J. 
906|Florence, Mrs. W. J. 


1939| Frederick, Pauline 
4915 siieee See 


14939) Gillingwater, Claude 
'943|Gillmore, Frank 


1871|Hackett, James H. 
1909| Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1926|Hackett, James K. 
Haig, Emma 
943|Haines, Robert T 

Hale, Louise Closser 
Hall, Pauline 
Hamilton, Hale 
Hampton, Mary 
Hanlon, Edward 
Hare, Sir John 
940/Harlan, Otis 
Harlow, Jean 
Harned, Virginia 
Harrigan, Edward 
H Mildred 


947|Herbert, Henry 


Hitchcock, Raymond 
Hodge, William 

1 ‘Holland, Mildred 
}1935|Hopper, DeWolf 


B’n )D'd Name 


= |S 

1873/1926) Houdint, 
1893/1943| Howard, Leslie 
1880|1936|/Howland, Jobyna 
1895/1945/Hunter, Glenn 


I 
1881)1934 ee Margaret 


toon rae Ince, Ralph W. 
Irving, Sir He 
1871)1944| Irving, Isabel oe 
1872)1914)Trving, Laurence 
1867/1937|Irwin, Edward 
1859/1930) Irwin, Flo 
1862|1938|Trwin, May 


J 
;::-|1942\Jackson, Joe 
1843/1910|James, Louis 
829/1905/\ Jefferson, Joseph 
1859/1932|Jefferson, Thos. J. 
1872/1943) Jeffreys, Ellis 
1862|1930|Jewett, Henry 
1886/1935 /Johnston, Moffet 
1889/1946 /Jones, Billy 
1889/1942/ Jones, Buck 
1846/1931/ Jones, Frank 


K 
1874/1939 Kalich, Bertha 
1811|1868) Kean, Charlies 


1787|1833|Kean, Edmund 
|1885/1945| Keane, Doris 
1858/1929 Keenan, Frank 
1830/1873} Keene, Laura 
1841/1898) Keene, Thomas W 
1873)1939|Kelly, Walter C. 
1823,1895' Kemble, Agnes 
11775\1854| Kemble, Charies 


1809/1893) Kemble, Fannie 
|1843/1917/Kendal, Wm. H. 


1886/1939 Keys, Nelson 
|1867|1939| Kidder, Kathryn 
1863/1933) Kilgour, Joseph 
1894/1944 King, Charles 
1851/1892 Knignt, Georgie §, 
11889/1938)| Kohler, Fred 
}1860'1943 Kolb, John W. 
1874,1947 Kolker, Henry 

L 


1891/1936 La Argentina 
1862/1932! Lackaye, Wilton 
1884/1944 Langdon, Harry 
1856/|1929| Langtry, Lillie 
1885|1937|Laughlin, Anna 
1872|1945|/LaVerne, Lucille 


a 
cote. 


1890/1929|Lawrence, Margaret 
Cecil 


1878|1935| Lean 


1931) Leitzel, Lillian 


1883) 1938) Lloyd, Roll 


ie} 
1876|1943)| Loftus, Marie (Cissie) 


1909|1942|Lombard, Carole 
1909|1941|Lone Ranger 
(Graser, E. W.) 
1876|1935|Loraine, Robert 
1877|1943| Love, Montagu 
1866/1937| Lowell, Helen 
....|1940|Lucas, Wilfred 
1853)|1932)|Lupino, George 
1893/1942|Lupino, Stanley 
1867(\1936|Lytton, A Henry 


1863|1931|Mack, Andrew 
1878|1934|Mack, Willard 


1861|1946| Macy, George Carleton 


1865|193i|Mann, Louis 


1857|1907|Mansfield, Richard 
1854/1928) Mantell, Robert B. 


1873|1927|Marceline 
1860|1945| Marion, George 
1864/1943) Marshall, Tully 
1857|1919|Mason, John 
1860|1898|Mather, Margaret 
1886|1927| Maurice : 
1853|1944;Mayhew, Kate 
1875|1934|Mayhew, Stella 
1869|1932|Mayne, Frank G. 
1839|1896|Mayo, Frank 
1888|1931|McCoy, Bessie 
1837|1885|McCullough. John 


1883|1936|McCullough, Paul . 


1853|1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1857|1937|McIntyre, James 
1879|1937|McKinley, Mabel 


1866|1923|McNaughton, Tom 


1867|1927'McRae, Bruce 


1806/1880) Kean, Mrs. Charles 


|1773|1838|Kemble, Mrs. Charies 


1858/|1933|Kerr (Keen) Fred’k. 
1880 1947| Kerrigan, J. Warren 


1908| Leighton, Margaret 


Noted Personalities—Bygone Stage Stars 


1860 


1845 
1861 
1824 
1886 
1903 
1861 
188 


18 

1856 
190? 
1860 
1861 


1926|Miller, Henry 


1940|Mix, Tom 

1909 Modjeska, Helena 
1932)Monroe, George W. 
1861|Montez, Lola 
1935|Moore, Florence 
1947) Moore, Grace 

1931] Moore, Mary 
1939|/Moore, Owen 
1941|Morgan, Helen 
1882) Morris, Clara 

1906/ Morrison, Lewis 
1940|Moscovich, Maurice 


N 
1945| Nash, George Frederick 
1945|Nazimova, cilia 

1905| Neilson, Ada 

1880) Neilson, Lilian 
1924|Nobles, Milton 
1930/Normand, Mabel 


Me | 
1943|0’Connell, Hugh 


1872|1937|0'Dell, Maude 


1945/0’ Hara, Fiske 
1938|/Oland, Warner : 


|1932|Olcott, Chauncey 


1921/Opp, Julie 
1939)/Osterman, Jack 
1943|Overman, Lynne 


ze 
1941|Paderewski, Ignace Jan 
1936|/Palmer, Minnie 
1940| Pasternack, Josef. A. 
1931/Paviowa, Anna 
1934|Payton, Corse 
1941|Penner, Joe 
1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1931)Phillips, Norma 
1938)Pinchot, Rosmond 
1939)|Polaire, Mile. © 
1931|Power, Tyrone 
1935|Powers, Eugene - 
1943|Powers, James T. 
1943|Price, Kate 
1919)Primrose, George 
1944|Purcell, Dick . 


R 
1858) Rachel, Mme. “ 
1943| Rachmaninoff, Sergei V. 
1946| Ragland, John (Rags) 
1944) Ralph. Jessie 
1945 Randall, Addison 


4/1914|Rankin, A. McKee 
1943) Ray, Charles 
1)Reed, Roland 


1916|Rehan, Ada 
1920|Rejane, Mme. 
1940|Richman, Charles 
1912/Rignold, George 
1906/Ristori, Adelaide 
1930/|Ritchie, Adele 
1938|Roberti, Lyda 
Roberts, Florence 
1928|Roberts, Theodore 
1912|Robinson, Frederic 
1942/Robson, May 

1903 Robson, Stuart 
1935) Rogers, Will 

1946/ Rosenthal, Moritz 
1936) Rothafel, 8. L. (Roxy) 
1936| Russell, Annie 
1922|Russell, Lillian 


s 
1912'St. John, Florence 


1936|Sale, Chas, (Chic) 


1896|Saivini, Alexander 
1915/|Salvini, Tomasso 
1898|Scanlan, Wm. J. 
1930|Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1945|Scott, Cyrl 
1896|Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 
1935|Sears, Zelda 
1928|Semon, Larry 
1933|Seymour, William 
1941|Shannon, Peggy 
1929|Shaw, Mary 
1940|Shea, Thomas E. 


me 3 


632 Noted Personalities—Bygone Stage Stars, Actors’ Fund; Typing Re 


B’n|D'd Name /||B’n |D’d Name B’n |D’d Name 
. 1867/1943 |Sitgreaves, Beverley 1861/1938|Thornton, James 1867|1945| Watson, Billy 
a oe 1891/1934/Skelly, Hal j 1887/1940|Tinney, Frank 1850|1887|Weathersby, Eli | 
en Ua 1858/1942|Skinner, Otis 1874|1947/Toler, Sidney |1855/1931|Weathersby, Jem 
; 1865|1927/Sorma, Agnes (Countess||1836¢/1906 Toole, John L, 1867|1942/Weber, Joe 
Minotto) 1878|1933|Torrenice, Ernest 1876|1926| Welch, Ben 
1830/1881/Sothern, Edward A. 1853/1917)Tree, Sir Beerbohm 1859/1934] West, Basil 
1859|/1933|Sothern, Edward H. 1865|1937|Tree, Mrs. Beerbohm 1904/1935) Westcoff, Gordo>| 
1873|1937|Standing, Sir Guy .__ |{1883)1942/Tucker, Richard 1879|1942| Westley, Helen 
1863/1938 |Stanislavsky, Constantin||/1879/1945 Turner, Clara 1845|1936/ Whiffen, Mrs. TY 
1882/1928|Stevens, Emily 1887|1946/Turner, Florence 1889/1938) White, Pearl 
1862)}1937|Stephens, Yorke 1874|1940|Turpin, Ben 1869/1942| Whiteside, Walk 
1900|1941|Stephenson, James 1882|1943 De George 2} 
1883/1939/Sterling, Ford Vv 1853/1914) Willard, E. 8. 
1851/1929|Stevenson, Chas. A. 1895|1926| Valentino, Rudolph 1823/1876] Williams, Barney 
=i 1862/1934/Summerville, Amelia 1882|}1927/|Valli Vallie 1826/1911) Williams, Mrs. BS 
| ahd 1892|1946|Summerville, G. J.(Slim)|| 1894/1943 Veidt, Conrad 1877/1922) Williams, Bert 
1867/1940/Swickard. Joseph 1910)1945|Velez, Lupe 1867/1918) Wiiliams, Evan 
x T 1885|1944/ Vivian, Robert 1865/1930) Williams, Fritz 
1907|1943|Tamara 1890)1942|Vogeding, Fredrik 1872/1942) Williams, Hattie3 
1878)1947|Tanguay, Eva 1855|1894| Vokes, Rosina |1854| 1935) Wilson, Francis 
1899)1934/Tashman, Lilyan ~ |/1853/1894| Vokes, Victoria 1865/1928) Wise. Thomas A 
1873/1940|Tate, Harry Ww 1881/1931) Wolheim, Louis 
1887/1946|/Taylor, Laurette 1822/1915) Wood, Mrs. Johrz 
1878|1938|Tearle, Conway 1874|1946|Waldron, Charles D. 1887/1943|Woollcott, Alexa 
_1892|1937|Tell, Alma 1795|1864|Wallack, Jas. W. 1889/1938] Woolsey, Robert : 
1881)1934|Tellegen, Lou 1816/1873|Wallack, J. W., Jr. 1868/1943| Wright, Haidee 
1864/1942/Tempest, Marie 1815|1879|Wallack, Mrs. J. W., Jr. 1844/1919) Wyndham, Sir 
1865/1939/'Templeton, Fay 1819/1888/Wallack, Lester 1813/1894! Wyndham, R. H 
1848/1928|Terry, Dame Ellen 1904| 1943} Waller, Thomas (Fats) 1882|1931)Wynne, Miss Wis 
1857|1934|/Thomas, Augustus 1873|1915) Walsh, Blanche 
1857/1914|Thomas, Brandon 1855/1935| Ward, Sallie : Y 
1868|1939|Thomashefsky. Boris 1851|1935|Warde. Frederick B. 1836/1912} Yeamans, Annie 
1834/1911/Thompson, Denman 1877/1939|Ware. Helen 1874/1929] Yeamans, Lydia 
1836|1908'Thompson, Lydia 1857'!1932! Waring. Herbert 1869!1938 Yohe, May 


Actors’ Fund of America - 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, a 
June 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Opened at West New Brighton, Staten Isla 
Lawrence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley| Y., in May, 1902. The Home was trans 
Campbell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin | to Englewood, New Jersey, in April, 19283 
Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William | offices are at 1619 Broadway, New York 19, 
Henderson, and. others. Walter Vincent, president; Robert Campbell, . 

The first regular meeting was held :in Wallack’s | tary. 7 
Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester PERCY WILLIAMS HOME FOR: ACTO 
Wallack was elected first President. __ The Percy Williams Home for Actors, Pine + 

The Actors’ Fund of America is a “national” in- | is at East Islip, Long Island, N. ¥. The Dirt 
stitution, and the appeals for financial aid come! are made up of Actors’ Fund Trustees and 
from every section of our country. It is a theatrica) bers of The Lambs,-New York City. The pre 
charity and not a benefit society. Annual dues are | is Harry Sommers. The Home was founded i- 
$2, and the paidup membership is 2,696, as of | and endowed by the late Percy Williams. Itt 
April 30, 1946. a 50-acre estate and accommodates 45 vete) 

The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis! the stage without regard to sex. 


Official Typewriting Records 


Source: The Business Education World. 


~ 


oo 
L~] ~ 
gS Contest H 
dL h o 
Sotitese "| Name ot Tynist | 38] 581, 8 |S] Masbine 
EO] OE! OOPS 
OF | aa | ZF] Za gtas 
pace tudent Hortense Stolinit 9 a: 
-year students ortense Stolinitz 1,913] 421,703] 114|/Remington New-York | 
15 minutes pone: ae Standard ‘Oct. 250 
: word penalty : 
Open Stella Paj unas 3,001/ 262,741 ) 137/Electromatic {Chicago 
20 minutes (5-stroke words: June 1g 
10-word penalty) ¢ 15-9 ~ 
Amateur q 
30 minutes Margaret Hamma 4,685| 21|4,475| 149/Electromatic Chicago : 
(5-stroke words; “June 20, 
10-word penalty) i 
George L. Hossfleld|4,563|  40/4,363| 145/Underwood {|New York | 
(Actual words; Standard “*"-Oct. 15) 
5-word Peyaity) Oi) 
Grace Phelan 4,100} 11/3,990) 133 Underwood New York | 
peune mone, Standard ~» June 28, 
Professional ish iseck i } 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma 9,316 4ols,o1 | 149/Electromatie Chicago > 
aearoke wore, June 20,, 
word penalty Z ; 
Albert Tangora 9,120]  28/8,840|- 147 Underwood |New York 
ql (Actual oe Standard Oct. 22, | 
-word penalty 
Albert Tangora, 8,756] 24/8516] 142 Royal Chicago | 
aii monde: Standard June 20, } 
ord pena! ' “ss 
1 minute Margaret B. Owen oo pain 170) 170|Underwood New York } 
Ripens nortadice (Ace words Standard \ Oct. 21, 
20 minutes Cortez W. Peters 2,388 8 2,308] 115|Royal Chicago 
F (5-stroke word: Portable June 20, 


10-word penalty} 


Each of these records was made by the typist changes in/the contest > valu 
to whom it is credited in open competition with | difficulty of different piney of tee a | 
other experts. Unfamiliar copy matter in. simple Because separate contests may be arrange 
Parxaerap form was uséd. Each record was pub- | the future for operators of manual and 
ished as an official record at the time. Never- | typewriters, the records in both classes are s| 
paso of dhe fseord nou conte wiih ancias | sy'tee eeed, eter typist can gain 

contest w another | o e capa -type 1 t 
record in any other contest because of: the many Than meters 4 Sey ‘pent tere. by me on 


World Facts—Operas and Their Composers 


Chief Operas and Their Composers 


Source: Willard Rhodes, Department of Music, Columbia University 


igetion from the Harem (Mozart). 
aiptische Helena (R. Strauss). 
—wicaine (Meyerbeer). 

pina ieee 


i, erdi). 
ibte (Gluck; Lully; Schweitzer). 
“gandro nelle Indie (Corselli; Galupi; Pérez; 
“Bach; Sacchini; Piccini). 
“Bandro Stradella (Flotow). 
. (Han 
eeeonttt 


) del). 
ja Goes to the Ball 
hico Fritb (Mascagni). 
nore dei Tre Re (Montemezzi). 
hore Medico (Wolf-Ferrari). 
~| Chenier (Giordano). 
ha Allegra (Vittadini). 

Bolena (Donizetti). 
wWRodite (Erlanger). 
della (R. Strauss). 
-fine auf Naxos (Benda; R. Strauss). 
“Mne et Barbe-Bleu (Dukas). 
ona eet ae 


h 


D ul). 
Li r Jonathan (Millocker). 
ida (Handel). 
ide (Gluck). 
sHide at Renaud (Lully). 
Moe (Clayton). 
serse (Arne; Jommelli; Terradellas). 
(Verdi). 
a, Daughter of Montezuma (Hadley). 
‘§Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). 
tbe Bleu (Lecocg; Offenbach). 
Barber of Seville (Paisiello; Rossini). 
Mj Barbier von Bagdad (Cornelius). _ 
Warbiere di Siviglia (Paisiello; Rossini). 
§ Bartered Bride (Smetana). 
ius (Keiser). 
tien et Bastienne (Mozart). 
Bat (J. Strauss). 
tag Legno (Verdi). 
Mtrice et. Benedict (Berlioz). 
year, Student (Millécker). 
i s Opera (Gay and Pepusch). 
beiden Schutzen (Lortzing). 
Be Héléne (Offenbach). 
ophon (Lully). 
twenuto Cellini (Berlioz). 
nice (Handel). 
Bergknappen (Umilauff). 
elstudent (Millécker). 
Blue Bird (Wolff). 
caccio (von Suppé). 
Bohéme (Puccini). 
Bohemian Girl (Balfe). 
Godounoff (Moussorgsky). 
ma Figliuola (Piccini). 
nilla (Marc’ Antonio Bononcini). 
nille (Forrest). 
eae Somersa, (The Sunken Bell) 
= Canterbury Pilgrims (de Koven). 
Nonsacchi (Hageman). 
puletti_ed i Montecchi (Bellini). 


th). : 
(Bizet). 
or et Pollux (Rameau). 
yalleri Rusticana (Mascagni). 
verne (Le Sueur; Méhul). 
ena delle pews (Giordano). 


Ms 
imes of Normandy (Planquette). 
‘Soffre, Speri (Mazzochi and Marazzol). 
2 Chocolate Soldier (O. Straus). 
ristophe Colomb (Milhaud). 
Gia (Massenet). 


Bishop). 
. “mG - Tito (Gluck; Mozart). 
e e). 
patra’s oNight (Hadley). 
¢ d@’Or . (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
nehita (Zandonai). 
; Contes d’Hoffman (Offenbach). 
r Corregidor (Wolf). 
3a Rara (Martin y Soler). 
fan tutte (Mozart). _ 
a e@ Sore (Fux). 
it of Luxembourg (Lehar). 
is (Keiser). 
de Bergerac (Alfano; Damrosch: Her- 


i). 
Da Se cagliano): 
| Male il Bene (Marazzoli). 


u 


bini) 


Debora e Jaele (Pizz 
Démophon (vege owe 
Le Deéserteur (Monsigny). 
— Deux Avares (Two Misers) (Gretry). 
€s Deux Journées (The Waterearrier) (Cher- 


Les Deux Savoyards (Dalayrac) 
The Devil and Daniel Webster (Moore). 
The Devil to Pay (Coffey). 
Le Devin du Village (Rousseau). 
Dido and Aeneas (Purcell). 
Didone abbandonata (Jommelli; Hasse; Traetta). 
Der Diktator (Krenek). 
Dinorah (Meyerbeer). 
cman wrest 
octor and Apotheca Dittersdorf). 
Doktor Faustus (Busoni: ‘ 
Die Dollar prinzessin (Fall), 
Don Carlos (Verdi). 
Don Gidvanni (Mozart). 
Don Pasquale (Donizetti). 
Don Quichotte (Massenet). 
Donna Juanita (Suppé). 
Le Donne curiose (Wolf-Ferrari). 
Der Dorfbarbier (Schenk). 
The Echo (Patterson). 
Egisto (Cavalli). 
El Capitan (Sousa). 
Elektra (R. Strauss). ' 
L’Elisir d’ Amore (Elixir of Love) (Donizetti), 
Emperor Jones (Gruenberg). 
Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail (Mozart). ~ 
Erminie (Jakobowski). 
Ernani (Verdi). 
Ernelinde, Princesse de Norvege (Philidor). 
Erwartung (Schénberg). 
Eugene Onegin (Tchaikowsky). 
Euphrosine (Méhul). 
L’Euridice (Peri-Caccini). 
L’Europe Galante (Campra). 
Euryanthe (Weber). 
Fair at Sorochintzy (Moussorgsky). 
Fairyland (Horatio Parker). - 
Falstaff (Adam; Balfe; Verdi). 
La Fanciulla del West (Puccini). 
Faniska (Cherubini). 
Faust (Gounod; Spohr). 
La Favorita (Donizetti). 
Fedora (Giordani). 
La Fée Urgéle (Duni). 
Die Feen (Wagner). 
Fernand Cortez (Spontini). 
Der ferne Klang (Schreker). 
Feuersnot (R. Strauss). 
Fidelio (Beethoven). 
La Fille de Madame Angot (Lecoca). 
La Fille du Regiment (Donizetti). 
La Fille Mal-Gardée (Duni). 
Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss). 
Der Fliegende Hollander (Flying Dutchman) ~ 


(Wagner) Ps < 


La Forét bleue (Aubert). 

La Forza del Destino (Verdi). 

Four Saints in Three Acts (Thomson). 

Fra Diavolo (Auber). 

Fra Gherardo (Pizzetti). 

Francesca da Rimini. (Zandonai). 

Der Freischiitz (von Weber). 

Gale (Leginska). 

Garrick (Stoessel). 

La Gazza Ladra (Rossini). 

The Geisha (Jones). 

Germania (Franchetti). 

Die Gezeichneten (Schreker). 

Gianni Schicchi (Puccini). 

Giasone (Cavalli). | 

La Gioconda (Ponchielli). 

I Gioielli Della Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari). 
Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi). 

Giovanni Gallurese (Montemazzi). _ 

The Girl of the Golden West (Puccini). 
Giulio Cesare in Egitto (Handel). 

i Giuramento (Mercandante). 

Die Gliickliche Hand (Schénberg). 

Golden Cockerel, The (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
The Gondoliers (Sullivan). 

Die elle ea ae (Wagner). 

Goyescas ranados). \ 
La Grand Duchesse de Gerlostein (Offenbach) 
Griselda (Scarlatti). Pye’ 


Guillaume Tell (Grétry; Rossini). 


-Giinther von Schwarzburg (Holzbauer). 


The Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 

La Habanera (Laparra). 

Hamlet (Thomas). 

Hans Heiling (Marschner). 

Hans Sachs (Lortzing). ; 
Hansel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 
Hary Janos (Kodaly). 

Helen Retires (Antheil). 
Hérodiade (Massenet). 

L’Heure Espaghole (Ravel). 


H.M.S. Pinafore (Sullivan). 


Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer). 
Hyppolyte et Aricie (Rameau). 
Idomeneo (Mozart). 


In the Pascha’s Garden (Seymour). 
Les Indes Galantes (Rameau). 
Indigo (J. Strauss), 

L’Inganno Fedele (Keiser). 
Iolanthe (Sullivan), 


Tris (Mascagni). 
Isabeau (Mascagni). A 
The Island God (Menotti). 


Die Jagd (Hiller). 
; Jenufa (Janacek), 
Jessonda (Spohr). 


La Jolie Fille de Perth (Bizet). 


Judith (Goosens: Honegger), 
_La Juive (The Jewess) (Halévy). 


Kitezh (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
Konigskinder (Humperdinck). 


Lionel and. Clarissa (Dibdin). 
Lisuart und Sata (Hiller), 


Machinist Hopkins (Brand) 
Macbeth (Bloch; Verdi). 
Madama Butterfly (Puccini). 
Madame Chrysanthéme (Messager), 
Madame Favart (Offenbach), 
Madame 'Sans-Géne (Giordano), 
Madeleine (Herbert). 

Madonna Imperia (Alfano). 

The’ Magic Flute (Mozart). 


Manon (Massenet). 

Manon Lescaut (Auber; Puccini), 
Manru (Paderewski), “ 

Maria Malibran (Bennett). 
Maritana (Wallace). 

Marouf (Rabaud), 

The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), 
Martha (eiatow). 

Masaniello (Auber), 

A Masked Ball (Verdi), 

I Masnadieri. (Verdi). 


tl Matrimonio Segreto, (Secret 
‘Cimarosa). 
_ Medea (Benda; Cherubini), 
The Medium (Menotti). 
Mefistofele (Boito). 
Die Meistersinger (Wagner), 
Merope (Jommelli), 
Merry Mount (Hanson), 
The Merry Widow (Lehar), 
Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai), 
Mignon (Thomas). 
The Mikado (Sullivan), 
Mireille (Gounod). 
Miss_Helyett (Audran). 
Les Moissoneurs (Duni), 
Mona (Parker). 
Mona Lisa (von Schillings), 
Monna Vanna (Fevrier), 
Monsieur Beaucaire (Messager) 


La Muette de Portici (Auber), 
Die Mutter (Haba). 
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Hugh the Drover (Vaughn Williams). 


L’Incoronazione di Roppea (Monteverdi). 


Iphigénie en Aulide (Gluck; Jommelli). 
Iphigénie en Tauride (Gluck; Traetta). 


Ivan the Terrible (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
Jack and the Beanstalk (Gruenberg). 


The Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari), 


Lady oes Mzensk (Shostakovich), 


—_— 


The Love of Three Kings (Montemezzi). 
Love of Three Granges (Prokofieff). 


A Man Without a Country (Damrosch). 


| € Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner), 


Mozart and Salieri (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 


‘ 


T 


Nabucco (Verdi), « or ene 
Das Nachtlager yon Granada (Kreutze 
Natoma (Herbert). a 
La Navarraise Seaenenet | 
Nell Gwynne (Planquette).. : 
Nerone (Boito; Duni; Mascagni). 
Neues yom Tage (Hindemith). 
The Nightingale (Stravinsky). 
No Song, No Supper (Storace). 
Norma (Bellini). ' 
La Notte di Zoraima (Montemezzi), — 
Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart). 
Oberon (von Weber). 
Oedipe 4a Colone (Sacchini). 
Olympiade (Pergolesi), 
Olympie (Spontini). 
L’Oracolo (Leoni). 
Orfeo (Monteverdi;. Rossi). 
Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck). 
Orphée ‘aux Enfers (Orpheus in Hades) 
bach). 
Otello (Rossini; Verdi), - 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). 
Paride ed Elena (Gluck), 
Parsifal (Wagner), : 
In the Pasha’s Garden (Seymour). ; 
Patience (Sullivan). 
Paul Bunyan (Britten). 2 
Paul et Virginie (R.' Kreutzer; Massé; Le ¢ 
Paul Jones (Planquette). 
Les Pécheurs de perles (The Pearl 

(Bizet). 

Le Peintre amoureux de son modéle (Du 
Pelléas et Mélisande (Debussy), 
The Perfect Fool (Holst). 

Peter Grimes (Britten). 

Peter Ibbetson (Taylor). 

Philémon et Baucis (Gounod). 
Pieces of Eight (Wagenaar). 

The Pipe of Desire (Converse). 
Pique. Dame (Tchaikowsky). 
Piramo e Tisbe (Hasse). F 

The Pirates of Penzance (Sullivan), 
tl Pomo d@’ Oro (Cesti)._ 

Porgy and Bess (Gershwin), 

- Le Postillon de Lonjumeau (Adam). 
Prince Igor (Borodin). > 
Prince of Pilsen (Luders). 

Princess Ida (Sullivan). 

The Princess on the Pea (Toch). 
Die Princessin und das Spielwerk (Sch 
Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer), 

I Puritani (Bellini). 

Pyramids of Babylon (Winter). 
The Queen of Sheba (Goldmark). 
Raoul Barbe-Bleue (Gretry). 
Raoul de Crequi (Dalayrac), 
Regina (Lortzing). 

La Reine Fiammette (Leroux). 

La Rencontre Imprévue (Gluck), 
La Resurrezione (Alfano). 

El Retablo de Maese Pedro (de Falla). 
Das Rheingold (Wagner). 

Richard *Coeur-de-Lion (Grétry). 
Rienzi (Wagner). 

Rigoletto (Verdi). > Bi 
Rinaldo (Handel). A 
Ris van Winkle (Bristow; de Koven; © 

quette). j 
il Ritorno d’ Ulisse in Patria (Montverdi). || 
Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer). ' 
Robin Hood (de Koyen: Macfarren; Shi 
Rodelinda (Graun; Handel), s 
Le-Roi de Lahore Seissicnet) 

Le Roi d’ Ys (Lalo). 

Roland. (Piccini). \ 

Roméo et Juliette (Gounod), 

Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe (Deliu 
La Rondine (Puccini). 

La Rosaura (Searlatti), 
De Rosenkayalier (Strauss), 

Le Rossignol (Stravinsky). 

Ruddigore (Sullivan). 

Russalka (Dargomijsky). 

Russlan and Ludmilla (Glinka), 

Hans Sachs (Lortzing), 

Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakoff) 

Sakuntala (Alfano), 

Salammbo (Reyer), 

Salome (R. Strauss), 

Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), 

The Scarecrow (Lockwood), : 
The Scarlet Letter (Daamrosch), 4 

. Der Schatzgraber (Schreker). > 
Der Schmied yon Gent (Schreker), 


Schwanda (Weinberger). oles 

vo Beare ae Gvsiel) t) of Bi 4 
gsreto di Susanna r 

(Wolf-Ferrari), aie a a | 


Semiramide (Rossini). 

Serse (Cavalli: Han el). 

La Serva Padrona ( ergolesi). 
Sesotrate (Hasse). 

Shanewis (Cadman), 

The Siege of Rhodes (Locke). 
Siegfried (Wagner), 

Signor Bruschino’ (Rossini), 


ry 


~eu Se - . a2 
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occanesra (Verdi). 
ping Beauty (Rubenstein). 
Durotchka (Snow Maiden) (Rimsky-Korsa- 


Snowbird (Stearns). 
onnambula (Bellini). 

)§ Stone Guest (Dargomuizhsky). 
becker (Keiser). 


Les Troyens (Berlioz). 

Turandot (Busoni; Puccini). 

Ulysses (Keiser). 

Undine (Hoffmann; Lortzing). 

Der Vampyr (Marschner). 

Versiegelt_ (Blech). 

3 bes Maras ee r 
estale (Mercadante; Spontini). 

La Vida Breve (de Falla). 2 , 


‘Bonice (Méhul). La Vie Parisienne (Off 
enbach), 
{ one ee The Village Barber (achenky 
ba si A Village Romeo and Juliet > (Delius). 


Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 
Wmany (Hewitt). 

Wnhauser (Wagner). 

iaque (Le Sueur). 

i@ Temple Dancer (Hugo). 

Temple of Minerva (Hopkinson). 


Le Villi (Puccini). ¢ 
Violanta (Korngold). \ aie 
Von Heute bis morgen (Schénberg). 

Der Waffenschmied (Lortzing). 

Der Wald (Smyth). 

Die Walkiire (Wagner). 


#@ Templer und die Judin (Marschner), La Wally (Catalani 
fora (Scarlatti). War and Beace- (Prokofieft), 
i Teufel ist los. (Hiller). Werther (Massenet). 
(Massenet). Der Wilderspinstigen Zahmung (Goetz). 
#and (d’Albert). ‘ Der Wildschutz (Lortzing). 
oe ig ewe tea (Rossini). 
Hip i itch of Salem (Cadman). 
Puccini). Wozzeck (Berg). ‘ : 


Yoeman of the Guard (Sullivan). 
Yolanda of Cyprus (Loomis). 
Zampa (Hérold). 

Zar und Zimmerman (Lortzing). 
Die Zauberfléte (Mozart). 

Zaza (Leoncavallo) 

Zemire et Azore (Gretry). 

Der Zigeunerbaron (J. Strauss). 


Tote Stadt (Korngold). 
nhaus (Janacek). 
an und Isolde (Wagner). 
hsatlantic (Antheil). 
aviata (Verdi). : 
mree on the Plains (Bacon). 
Ovatore (Verdi). — 
‘Trompeter von Si&kkingen (Nessler). 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


following list of composers of 
Piled in large part from ‘‘Ope 


Adolphe C (1803-1856) 
Giuliv (1814-1891) 
Z, Isaac (1860-1909) 
Luigi (1822-1903) 
Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
i, Dr. Sam'l (1740-1802) 
od, Thomas (1765-1838) 
. Dan’! PF. E. (1782-1871) 
n, Edmond (1842-1901) 
Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Michael W. (1808-1870) 
, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
r. James N. (1784-1858) 
y Josef (1852-1913) 
rancois E. J. (1816-1878) 
ao J. (1851-1908) 
oven. Ludwig (1770-1827) 
1835) 


, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) Gershwin, George (1898-1937) Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Hector (1803-1869) Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744) | Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919 - 
: 1836-1894) Giacomelli,Geminiano( 1686-1743) | Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 


Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. pete ase} 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792) 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. (1822-1878) 
Gay, John (1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 


Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860) 


opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth and death h 
Ta Plots,’’ published by the New York Public Library. : \ 


Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin (1790-1849) 
Kreutzef, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1992) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) , 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Lacombe, Louis B. 


Lacombe, Paul J. J. (1838-1920), : 


Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 


Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910 


Leschetizky, T, (1830-1915) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 


Georges (1838-187 Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) . 
erini, Luigi (1743-1805) Glover, John W. (1815-1900) Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) : 
i , Francois A. (1 75-1834) | Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787) | Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
igo (1842-1918) Godard, Benjamin L. (1849-1895) | Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 
, Luigi (1815-1866) Goldbeck. Robert (1839-1908) Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
in, Alexander P. (1834-1887) | Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
, Giovanni (1821-1889) | Gomes, Antonio C. (1839-1896) | Luders. Gustay C. (1865-1913) 
, Ernest H. (1815-1850) Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) Lully Giovanni B. (1633-1687) 
Gaetano (1829-1907) Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) | MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) \ 
ms, Johann (1833-1897) Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) ; 


-1909) 
: G. von (1830-1894) 
muller, Friedrich( 1806-1874) 
hi, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
‘lived Cisddeiag1) 
Ti - 
i (1760-1842) 


[ eC -1918 
j chski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
elicien G. (1810-1876) 


Claude A. (1862-1918 y, ee 
ven -1920) | Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1 Mozart, Wolfgang A. a 
Scopes UHL, | Renee taaiteat” | Miioue te: (ein 
: 4 0, Geor - ; \ 
0 tee igs7~1910) ecb’ Emile (iga7-1905% Mueller, Wenzel (1787-1835) 
“Eugenio (1837-1901) Joincieres, Felix L. V.(1839-1903) | Nessler, Victor E. (1 41-1890) 
n. Charles (1745-1814) Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) Pisa =f. aoeet Riaoladae if Sy 
, Albert H. (1829-1908) Kern, Jerome (1885-1945} Niedermeyer, Louis Cats sA6p ore 


i, Gaetano (1797-1848) 

sith Ee. ab-100 

; rich, Lk. = 
Francois C.t. (837-1924) 


4 


Edw. H. er ce mer te 
1837-1892) 


-1921) 
h_ (1837-1886) 


Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) ~ 


Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustav (1860-1911 
Mancinelli, Luigi (1848-1921) 
Mangold, | L. 9 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941) 
Masse, Victor F. M. (1822-1884) 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) _ 


Mercadante, Guiseppe (1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) ~~ 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 


Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1830) 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 


Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
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Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
J. (1861-1866) 


Pergolesi, bie 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philador, Francois A, (1726-1795) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831 : 


Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) - 


Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Pratt, Sisas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Rachmaninoff, S. V. (1873-1943) 
Reber, Napoleon H, (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 

' Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910, 

’ Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 


ou z ‘ a f « eis ce 
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Reyer, Louis\E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoif,N. (4844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833- 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894 
Saint-Remy (Duc deM.) (1811-65 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, Franz X. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
Seyfried, Ignaz X. (1776-1841) 
Sgambati, Giac. (1843-1914) 
Siboni, Erik A. W. (1828-1892) 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884) 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
Spinelli, Niccola~ (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 


Singers of the Past 


B’n |D’d Name Nat 
A 

1877/1919] Abbott,tBessie. .|U. 3. 

1850/1891) Abbott, Emma. ./U. §. 

1850/1930) Albani, Emma, .|Can. 


1823) 1894) Alboni, Marieta. Italy 
1856/1898) Alvary, Max... ./Ger. 
1878/1942|Amato, Pasquale| Italy 


Cc 
1866/1942/Calve, Emma... 
1846/189, i 


1844/1931/Doria, Clara... | |Eng. 
'E 
1864/1935|Esty, Alice... .. Amer.® 
F 


1830/1914/Faure, Jean B... 
1810)1889/Formes, Kari. || 
1848/1935/Fugere, Lucien: | 


G 
Gadski, Johanna, 
Galli-Marle GC. 


H 
1888/1942/Hackett, Charles| Amer. 
Harrison, Wm.. |Eng. 
_ 1878/1933'Harrold, Orville |Amer. 


Noted Violinists of the Past 


Nat. 


Bin| D'd Name Nat. 
1862/1930} (2) Adamow-? 

2 ee Pol. 
1856|1943| Adamowski, T..|Pol. 
1845)1930|auer, Leopold Hung. 
1810/1880/Bull 5 ated Nor. 
1824/1893]Hichberg, J Ger. 
rene ee Seckeee di. ape 

ubay, Jeno.. -|Hung. 
1880'1940 Kubek San. ae 


(a) Cellist. 


4111876 


Bohemia 


B’n |D’d Name Nat 
1852/1929|Hauk, Minnie.../U. S. 
1823/1861|Hayes, Cath. Eng. 
1885/1933|Hinkle, Florence|U. S. 
844/1899| Hogarth, Wm... ie 
1871|1947|/Homer, Louise. ./U. 8. 
J 
1868/1933] Journet. Marcel.| Fr, 
1863/1939|Juch, Emma....}Austr 


1916/Kelloge, Clara L./U § 
1933/Kurz, Selma. .. 


1891 


1900|1941|Lewis, Mary....|Amer 
1820|1887/Lind, Jenny .. ’’|Swa. 
1889/1944|Lindi, Aroido... 


er es Italy 
Styr. 
1842/1876] Mathews, Julia..|U.S. 
1848/1923] Maurel, Victor. .|Fr. 
1884/1945) McCormack,John|...... 
1859/1931|Melba, Nellie. ., 
+ ++./1903|Miller, Edith. ;//U. 8. 
1903) 1947|Moore Grace... /|U. 8. 
1836/1889/Murska, Iima di.|Italy 
1892/1936] Muzio, Claudia. |Italy_ 


i) 


1834 


1831 
1843 
1859 
1818 


1921/Nilsson,Christine|Swd. 
1914) Nordica, Lillian, |U. 3. 
1908)Novello, Clara. ; : 


Oo 
1883) 1942/Obolensky, 
Prince A. A.., 
1858]1864/Oudin, Eugene. . 


P 
183 1/1910|Palmer, Bessie. . 
1836/1874|Parepa-Rosa, BE! 
1789/1865|/Pasta, Guiditta. . 
1843/1919/Patti, Adelina. . | 
1834|1889)Patti, Carlotta, | 
1829'1904! Payne, Louisa... 


B'n)| D'd Name 


1831|1907| Joachim, Jos. Jr. Ger. 
1790/1861|Lipinski, Karl. Pol. 
1784/1840 aerspare Nic-. 

GOA 5. sine Ital. 
1868/1920|Powell, Maud. eas 
830/189) : naw. |Etang 


1 
1892/1936 Rigo, Janesi 


K 
1942|Karinska, Maria Russ’ 


en 


#3 


Strauss, Johann, Sr. ee 
- Strauss, Johann, Jr. (182) 
Strauss, Joseph (1827-18: 
Sullivan, Sir Arthurs, (18% 
Suppe, Franz yon ee 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) ) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (185 
Thome, Francis (1850-199 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 
Thomas, Chas. L. A. (181) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-190 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) | 
Tschaikowsky, Feter I.(184 
Tschirch, Friedrich W. (14 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (184 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-190 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753. 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1800 
Volkman, Robert ae 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1, 
Wallace, William V. (181. 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-3 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1a 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) r 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-3 
Youmans, Vincent (1899 

Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 
Zichy, Count Geza (1849-- 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1755 
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1854]1914/Plancon. Pol... ot 
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1903 
aoe 
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M 
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id 
=e 


B’n,) D’d Name | ny 
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1815]1894 Sivorl, fen : 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The Metric System 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 


International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

nition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, “but is the length 

ertain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature: 
mting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury), 

@ kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
ational Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and 
res. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressure 
the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamental 

mn which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes 

Wd from linear-measurements. 


iComparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 


LENGTH 
Miili-[Feet Meters] Yards Meters|Rods Meters] U.S. Kilometers — 
meters] (ft) (m) (yd) (m) (rd) (m) |Miles (mi) Gcon) 
i= 25. 10.304 801 1=0.914 402 1= 5.029 21 1= 1.609 347 
2= 50. 2=0.609 601 2=1.828 804 2=10.058 42 2= 3.218 694 
3= 76.2002 3=0.914 402 3=2.743 205 3=15.087 63 3= 4.828 042 
4—=101.6062 41.219 202 4=3.657 607 420.116 84 4—= 6.437 389 
§—127.0003 5—=1.524 003 5—=4.572 009 525.146 05 5= 8.046 736 
6=152.4003 6=1.828 804 65.486 411 6=30.175 26 6— 9.656 083. 
7=177.8004 7=2.133 604 7—=6.400 813 7=35.204 47 7=11.265 431 © 
8—203.2204 82.438 405 87.315 215 8=40.233 68 812.874 778 
9—=228.6005 9=2.743 205 98.229 616 9=45.262 89 914.484 125 
3.280 83=1 i 0.198 838—1 0.621 370=1 
6.561 67=2 0.397 677=2 1.242 740=2 
842 0.596 515=3 1.864 110=3 _ 
13.123 33=4 0.795 354—=4 2.485 480=4 


16.404 17=5 
22.965 837 
26.246 67=8 
29.527 50—9 


0.994 1925 
1.193 0306 
1.391 8697 
1.590 707=8 
1.789 545—9 


od edad ad AN aoe ad 


UNITS OF LENGTH t { 
Inches Links Feet | Yards ; Rods pacer Miles | Cent. 


0. 0.027 778|0.005 051)0.001 2€3|0.000 016 

ere i o:ee oe i : 0.04 0.01 0.000 125 E : 

1.515 152 1 |0:333 333|0.060 606|0.015 152/0.000 189 : 0.304 801 | 
4.545 45 91. 


3 1 {0.181 818/0.045 455|0.000 568) 
1 16.5 5.5 1 (0.25 0.003 1 
792 100 66 22 4 ae 0.0125 


¢ 589 710 0 O32 808 0 010 936 0.0 Vo 
39:37" 1,970 960|3.280 833]1.093 611/0.198 838|0.049 710/0.000 621 0 1 me) 


TUT 
S35 


AREA 


Ss re | Square Square Square Square 
ee tet tors eo t : conten v rds meters j|Acres Hectares} miles kilometers 
_ (em?) (sq. ft (sq. yd.) (m2) j|(acre) (ha) (sq. mi) (km?) 


1—0.8361 1=0.4047 si 
fy 2=1.6723 2=0.8094 + 
3=0.278 71 3=2.5084 3=1,2141 = 7.7700 4 


4—0.371 61 43.3445 4=1.6187 4=10.3600 


; 5—0.464 52 5—=4.1807 5—=2.0234 
raat 6=0.557 42 6=5.0168 62.4281 
7=45.161 7=0.650 32 7—=5.8529 7=2.8328 
> 8=61.613 8=0.743 2 8—6.6890 §=$.2375 
. 9=58.06: - 9=0.836 13 9=7.5252 4 
5 10.764=1 1.1960=1 
0 


‘5282 2'3920—=2 
23 oo 3.58803 
4.7839—4 

5.9799=5 
7.1759=6 
8.3719=7 
9.56798 
10.7639=9 


hoo 


til fit 


19.768=8 
22.2399 ee 
of the wave length of light was adopted pro- 
1 (International) Conference on Weights and Measures, in 1927. 


t for red cadmium light waves under specified conditions of 
ied we meter=1 553 154.13 wave lengths. This corresponds to a 


silogram 
ond: or derived unit of capacity or vo z aa 
ee jek of the tenth of the meter, Le, 7 


S. 3 


‘ 
0 


aS Ee ED 


ap Sar 


¥3 


: is e! nie 
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\ 
UNITS OF AREA ; “sy 
‘ Square Square Square Square Square Sqy 
Units inches links feet iyards _ }rods ch 
é = 1} 0.015 942 3 0. He 944 A on 772 0.000 026 0.000 } 
i ae ine =| 62.7264 1) 0.4356 484 o 0016 0.0007. 
1 sq. foot = 144) 2.295.684 1 o: Tit 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000: 
1 sq. yard = 1296/20.6612 0.033 057 85 | 0.0026 
1 sq. rod == 39 204 neck 272,25 30.25 1) 0.0625 
1sq. chain = 627 264 000 4356 484 16 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 160 
1 sa. mile = 4 014 489 600 64 000 000) 27 878 400 102 400 
1 sq. centi = 0.154 999 69 | 0.002 47104} 0.001 076! O. 000 119 $99 0.000 003 954 & 000 6 
lsq. meter —/1549.9969 1 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 « 
1 hectare = 15 499 969 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959.85 }395.367 24.710 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters | Hee 
1sq. inch =/0.000 ee 159 423)0. ny py 000 249 1~ 6.451 626 0.000 645 163} 0.000 C¢ 
g =/0.000 -000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040.468.73 0.000 C4 
1sq. foot =!0. 000 022 9568 10.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.600 Gq 
1 sq. yard =/0.000 a0 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0 000 G¢ 
1sq. rod =]0.006 2: 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 292 95 0.002 &é 
1 sq. chain =/0.1 0.000 156 25 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 4 
lacre = 0.001 562 4 40 468 726 ae 75 0.404 6 
1sq. mile = 640 25 899.984 703 589 998 258.999; 998) j 
1sq. centi. ==/0.000 000 024 710|0.000 000 00 038 610 1 ®: 0001 0.000 
i sq. meter =!/0.000 247 104 0.000 eyo 386 100 6 10 000 1 05 oooL t 
1 hectare =/|2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 1 
VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 7 
inches centimeters feet meters yards meters inches Liters feet Li} 
(cu in.) cm’) (cu ft) (m3) (cu yd) (m3) (cuin.) (liter) (cu ft) « 
1= 16.3872 1—0.028 317 1=0.7646 1=0.016 386 7 1= 2: 
2= 32.7743 2=0.056 634 21.5291 2—=0.032 773 4 2= 56 
3== 49.1615 3=-0.084 951 3=2.2937 -049 160 2 3= Ba 
4—= 65.5486 4—0.113 268 4—=3.0582 4—=0.065 546 9 4=114) 
5= 81.9358 5—=0.141 585) 53.8228 50.081 933 6 = 
= 98.3230 6—0.169 902 6—=4.5874 60.098 320 3 — 
7=114.7101 7=0.198 219 7=5.3519 7=0.114 707 0 7=19. 
8=131.0973 8—0.226 536 8=6.1165 80.131 093 8 8—226 
9—=147.4845 90.254 853 9=6.8810 9=0.147 480 5 9=25 
0.061 02—=1 35.3141 1.30791 61.0251 0 —=1> 
0.122 05—=2 70.629—=2 2.61592 122'050=2 O0r8 esp 
0.183 07—=3 105.943—3 3.92383 183.0753 0.105 946—3- 
244 0! 141.2584 5.23184 244,100—=4 0.141 262—4 
0.305 12—=5 176.572—=5 6.53975 5.1255. 0.176 577—=5 
1 211.887—=6 7. pee 366.150—=6 0.211 one 
0.486 19s Bap bide 10:4 4635=6 485 2008 0385 posal 
0.549 21—9 317.830=9 11:7715=9 549.225—9 O3i7 sae 
me | 
UNITS OF VOLUME ae | 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubi i 
Units jnches feet yards centimeters decimeters ee 
1 cubic inch 1 0.000 eh! 704 He wie 021 433 16.387 162 0.016 387 |0.000 Olé 
1 cubic foot 1728 037 eer 0 *aa 317.016 
leubic yard 46 656 2} 4 559.4 763. 3504 pre Me vee a it 
1 cubic centi. ar ee 023 38} 0.000 035 314/0.000 oot 308|" 0.001 Ms fees on ‘ 
lcubic deci. = 023 38 0.035 314 45 10.001 307 943 000 1 
1 cubic meter —/61 093. 38 35.314 45 1,307 942 8' 1000 000 1000 — 2 


CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE 


U.S. fluid U.S. fluid 

drams Milliliters jounces Milliliters 

(fi dr) (ml) (fl oz) (ml) 
1= 3.6966 1= 29.573 
2= 7.3932 2= 59.146 
311.0898 3= 88.719 
414.7865 4=118.292 
5==18,4831 5=147.865 
6==22.1797 6—=177.437 
7==25.8763 7=207.010 
829.5729 8—=236.583 
933.2695 9=266.156 

0.270 52—=1 0.033 815—=1 

0.541 04— 0.0 Kt 629—2 

0.811 553 0.10 1 444—3 

1.082 07—=4 0.135 2594 

1,352 59—=5 0.169 074—=5 

1.623 11—=6 0.202 888—=6 

1.893 6 os 0.236 703—' 

2.164 0.270 5188 

2.434 0.304 333—9 


[U. 
Pints 


S. liquid 
Liters 


(pt) (liter) 


5=2:365 83 
6=2.839 00 
7=3.312 17 


U.S. liquid. 
quarts ’ Liters 
(at) (liter) 


5—=4.731 67 
6=5.678 00 
7=6.624 33 
8=7.570 66 
9=8.517 00 


i 


U.S. 
gallons Lit# 
(gal) 


J) 


et efrctenls is 


U.S. 
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; 
| @e U.S.  Hecto- U.S. Hecto- 
it Liters pecks Liters Pecks Dekaliters| bushel liters | bushels lit 
)__ diter) (pk), Gitex) | (ok) = (dk) | (bu) Gh). | por'aere beesee 
# 1=1.1012 1= 8.810 1=0.8810° 1=0.352 38 1=0. 
4} 2=2.2024 217.619 2=1.7619 2=0.704 77 saa 
| 3=3.3036 326.429 3=2.6429 3—=1.057 15 3=2.6123 
4—4 4048 4—=35.238 43.5238 4—1.409 53 43.4830 
55.506 5—44. 5—4.4048 51.761 92 5—=4,35) 
4 66.6072 652.857 6=5.2857 6=2.114 30 Gs oes 
 7=7.7084 7=61.667 7=6.1867 7=2 466 68 7=6.0953 
“} 88.8096 870.477 87.0477 82.819 07 8=6.9660 
9—9.9108 9=79.286 , 9=7.9286 9=3.171 45 .9=718368 
yos1— 0.113 51= 1.1351—= 2.83781 1.14841 
5162—2 0.227 03—=2 2.2703 5.6756—=2 2:2969—2 
92438—3 0.340 54—=3 3.40543 8.51353 3.44533 
3324—4 0.454 05=4 4.54054 11.3513—=4 4.59374 
. 
§405—5 0.567 56—=5 5.67565 14,1891=5 5.74215 
86—6 0.681 08= 6.81086 17.0269—=6 6.8906—=6 
5677 0.794 59—=7 7.94597 19.8647—=7 8.0390=7 
648—8 0.908 10=8 9:0810=8 22.7026—=8 9.1874—8 
729—9 1.021 61—=9 10.2161—=9 25.5404—9 10.3359=9 
| 
} 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
n = 3 0.016 6667 | 0.002 083 33] 0.000 520 833]0.000 130 208 
shite = 480 8 1 0.25 ~ 10,0625 
= 1920 32 4 1 0.25 
i pint = 7680 128 16 4 1 
 -= i het, de ae 
= 16.2311| 0. 270 518 | 0.083 8147 | 0. 908 453 68 |0.002 113 42 
= 16 231.1 270.518 33.8147 8.453 68 2.113 42 
ich es 265.974 4.432 90 0.554113. | 0. 138 528 —_:|0.034 632'0 
Liquid Cubic 
quarts ‘Gallons Milliliters Liters inches , 
1 065 104/0.000 016 276| 0.061 610|0.000 061 610] 0.003 760 
dram 0.008 30g 25 |0.000 976 562} 3.696 61 |9.003 696 61 | 0.225 586 
oance 9.031 25 0.007 8125 29.5729  |0.029.5729 | 1.80469 
po eee |e ui bees 
% 0.12. 167 y ie 
1 rol i 0.25 46.333 [0.946 333 - (57.7 
a i 3785.332 |3.785332  |231 
ite: : 6. 001 056 71 0.000 264 178) 1 0.001 6org8h 025 
pinch 0: std ate 0 {0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 |0.0163867 | 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) 
D 1 Deka- Cubic 
Units rat & Genres Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters © inches 
= : 15 625] 0.550 599|0.055 060] 33.600 3125 
Bee = 5 ie 0.133" 0: O3i 25 | 1.101 198/0.110 120) 67.200 625 
Biers = 16 1 0.25 8.809 58 |0.880 958| 537.605 
= 64 32 4 i 35.2383 = |3. oe 83 12150.42 
= 0.908 102/0.113 513/0.028 378 a 0.1 61, 0250 
ite == es6e0” | 9.081 02 11.135 13 [0-283 78 610.250 
inch = 0.029 762 Fi "014 881|0.001 860]0.000 465 10. 016 387 0. 001 639 
MASS 
Avoirdu- Avoirdu- 
Se Troy "pols ve pols, Kilo- 
in: drams _Grams | ounces Grams | ounces rams mes 
ing §=6Giay. |(drapor3) (@) | ©zt) (@) | ozavdp)  (@) _| (ib avdp) “ce 
= fh 2 Se pag | == == 28.350 1=0.453 59 
Bestecn toe 1 3 ERO Pod oe oer 3— 36.899 2=0.907 15 
[ 3=0. 194 307 3=11.6638 3= 93.310 3= 85.049 g=1. 360 78 
40.259 196 4=15.5517 4124414 4=113.398 — 
41.748 5—2.267 96 
- 5=0.823 995 5=19.4397 eer at ram 62.791 Be 
6—0.388 794 Se 7=217.724 7—=198.447 7=3.175 15 
ee 0-208 202 g=31 1088 8—=248.828 8=226.796 83.028 74 
ee peas 9=34.9914 9—279.931 9=255.146 .08 
e is = 2.204 62=1 
0.032 151==1 0.035 24 A 2-5 See 
0.105 822=3 6.613 87=3 | 
0.141 096—=4 8.818 49=4 
0=5 11.023 11=5 
O:211 aidoeg 13.227 73=6 
ey ves 17-636 88 
257 2068 0.282 192— 
289 357=9 0.317 466==9 19. Sat 60=9 
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UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS +h 
Pe, 


Apothecaries Avyoirdupois | Apothecaries’ | Avo a 
Units Grains Scruples \Pennyweights Drams Drams 6 ta 
1 grain =| 1 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.636 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.5924 
lap.scru. =| 20 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 O78 
lpennyw. =| 24 1.2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 
lav. d. =| 27.343 75 | 1.367 1875 1.139 323 1 0.455 729 2 0.0629 
lap. d. =! 60 3 2. 2.194286 -| 1 0.137 
lav.oz... =| 437.5 21.875 18,229 17 16 7.291 67 a | 
lap. or ty.o=| 480 24 20 17.554 28 8 1.097 
1 ap.or ty.1bD==/|5760 288 240 po 0an S 96 13.165 
1 av. Ib. =|7000 |350 291.6667 56 116.6667 16 
1 mill. = 0.015 432) 0.000 771618 0.000 643015] 0.000 564 383] 0.000 257 206] 0.000 
1 ne =| 15.432 356| 0.771 61 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0 0355 
1 Kilo. =|15 432.356 (771.6178 (643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 3 
ml 
e 4 Apoth. or Apcth. or Avoird. 
Units troy ounces |troy pounds pounds Milligrams Grams Kilo 
Perain ese. . =| 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 0.064 798 918}0.000 
~ Tapoth. scru. =! 0.041 6667 |0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 9784 {0.0011 
1 pennyw’t...=| 0.05 0.004 166 667/0.003 428 571 1555,1740 1.555 1740 |0.001. 
_ 1 avo. dram... 0.056 966 146/0.004 747 179/0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001. 
lapoth. dram.=| 0.125 0.010 416 667/0.008 571 429!  3887.9351 3.887 9351 {0.003! 
1 avoir. oz. ... =| 0.911 458 3° |0.075 954 861|0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 } 
( ap. or troy o. 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 . 
{ ap. or troy p.=|12 1 0.822 8571 |373 241.77: \373 241.77 ~ 0.373 | 
L avoir Ib..... 14.583 333 1.215 2778 |1 453 592.4277 453.592 4277 |0.4531 
y gram...—/ 0.000 032 155/0.000 002 679/0.000 002 201 1 0.001 0.000), 
1 gram. ......—=|-0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 | 1000 1 0.001 | 
1 Kilogram. .. ==/32.150 742 2.679 228 5 |2.204 622 341]1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun. Short Long Me 
Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Te 
1 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 | 0.000 027 902] 0.028 349 53 0.0004 
16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427| 0.000 « 
wt=| 1600 100 1 0.05 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045¢ 
=/32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0.9072 
35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 |1,016¢ 
(35.273 957] 2.204 622 | 0.022 046 223 0.001 102 311] 0.000 984 206 0.001 
et. t (35 273.957) 2204.622 34] 22.046 223 1.102 3112 |0.984 206 40 |1000 1 


When the tables do not give the equivalent of | tables, making a shift of decimal Points, if © 
any desired quantity directly and completely, the ater and {oer adding the results. A! 
equivalent can usually be obtained, without the combihing the t wots nen ee 
necessity of making a multiplication of these re-| with the six numerical prefixes OS in the fo 

‘duction factors, by using quantities from several] table: ; f 


vay 


Prefixes Meaning Units 
. 1 | 
milli- == one-thousandth Tooo -001 
1 = 
centi- = one-hundredth Too” 201 “meter” for length ~ BF 
at 1 
deci- = one-tenth aon oa : 
“gram” for we 
ads ane 2 g ight or mass 
deka- = ten, 10 10 
é ae 

na “liter” for capacity 
hecto- —- |= one hundred bait 100. 

1 } 
kilo- == one thousand wee 1000—ti«zj 4 


F 


5 | 


. , : lume occupied by th f 

All capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter | V° y the mass of 1 kilogram of 
equals 1.000 628 cubic decimeters. The decimeter War é practlealiyy ange wey (at Soe et 
is equal to 3.937 inches in accordance with the mospheric pressure (of 760 mm) It & standary 
legal equivalent of the meter given above. volume to 1.000 028 cubic d : S equivaley 

The gallon referred to in the tables is the United the latest data cubic decimeters, accordiii 
States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the : 
United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These b c it : 
units must not be confused with the British uni volume of 2 150.42 cubic inc’ ae Y couals oh 
ae AS Bae which differ from those used i 1| called stricken or struck bushel. A ; Sonee he 

The British gallon (277.420 cubic inches) is by ihe S. °S7 dai. 418 eubie inches was estab 


ap-| k SE 5 ee 
proximately 20. percent iarger, and the British | 15, 112° in UMgey Sees 4 eee | 
: , 


bushel (2 219.36 cubic inches) is 3 percent 1, i r 19’ 
than the corresponding units used in this country, sone ree to 1%4 stricken busy 


COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN U. 8. 


ry 


—— a 
6 pains 3 


M Be 
Lbs.  |Avyoird 
: d i : voirdupois Lbs. Kilograms Short Tons Long Tons Metric Tons 
3 0.822 857 0. 
| 2 1.645 71 0748 48 8.000 822 86 0.000 a4 8 | bono S40 a8 
Hi 3 2.468 ru 1.119 73 0.001 234 29 0.001 {a2 ba 0.001 tis 3 
Ls . 1.492 97 0.001 645 71 0.001 469 39 0.001 492 97 
He 114 29 1. : 
iF Lusi | 288th | goepcet as | gs gan ae | 90 sepa 
: 2.612 69 0.002 880 0. : 
Bin 6.582 86 2.985 93 0.003 % oe gen ze aie cueine 
8 : -003 291 43 0.002 938 78 002 98. 
. 7.405 71 3.359 18 0.003 702 86 0.003 306 12 0.003 33 3 
. 1 5. 
4 2.430 56 2 0.007 18. | O00 0-000 880 86 | bony aoe ae 
{ gieas 83 3 1.360 78 0.0015 D008 338 39 0-001 300 78 
a =: 4 1.814 37 0.0020 0.001 785 71 0.001 814 37 
5 
7.291 67 6 5791 $8 0.0030 Ocous ase By 0.002 aotiee 
eens oe : 2.721 58 0.0030 0.002 678 57 0.002 721 55 
‘ AaeH 22 8 3.628 74 0.0040 | 0.003 al 23 0.008 68 7a 
E 50 9 4.082 33 0.0045 0.004 017 86 0.004 082 33. 
679 23 2.204 62 1 
Sioa | Ge | 2 | SSR | Soha | am 
5 8: : : 0.002 952 62 : 
10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 409 24 0.003 936 83 0-004 
13.396 14 11.023 11 3 
§ 16.075 37 13.227 73 6 0008 813 87 0.005 905 92 0.006 
} 18.754 15.432 36 7 0.007 716 18 0.006 889 44 0.007 
t ee 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007 873 65 0.008 
4? 19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 0.008 857 8& | 0.009 
0.56 7.1 1 
1.11 4000 1814.37 2 383 ¢ eset BF 
#29 1-87 6000 2721.55 3 2.678 57 2.721 55 
22) 3628.74 4 3.571 43 31628 74 
#152.78 0 4535.92 
83.33 12 000 5443. é 5387 ig saa3 ‘et 
013.89 14 000 6350.29 7 6.250 00 6.350 29 
444.44 16 000 7257-48 8 7.142 86 7.257 48 
875.00 8 8164.66 9 8.035 71 8.164 66 
2.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 
HAs 44 0 2032.09 2.24 3 5039 08 
166.67 6720 3048.14 3.36 3 3.048 14 
828.89 8960 4064.19 4.48 “4 4.064 19 
611.11 11 200 5080.24 5.60 5 
333.33 13 440 6096.2 6.72 6 8.096 38 
055.56 15 680 7112.32 7.84 7 7.112 32 
78 17 920 8128.38 8.96 8 8.128 38 
500.00 160 9144.42 10.08 9 9.144 42 
579.23 2204.62, 1000 1,102 31 0.984 21 1 
58.46 4409.24 2204 62 1.968 41 2 
037.69 6613.87 3.306 93 2.952 62 3 
716.91 8818. 4000 4.409 24 3.936 83 4 
14 11 023.11 5000 5.511 56 4.921 03 5 
075.37 13 227.73 6000 6.613 87 5.905 24 6 
54. 15 432'36 7000 7.716 18 6.889 44 7 
33. 17 636.98 8000 $818 49 7.873 65 8 
113.06 19 841.60 9000 9.920 80 8.857 86 9 


Nautical Miles To Statute Miles 


Source: United States Hydrographic office. 
1 nautical mile (equivalent to one knot) = 6,080.20 feet—1 statute mile = 5,280 feet. 


tical Statute Nautical Statute Nautical Statute Nautical Statute — 
iles Miles Miles Miles Miles Mi es Miles Miles 
1 1.15 26 ‘ 29.940 51 58.729 76 87.518 
2 2.30 27 , 31.092 52 59.881 77 88.670 
4,3 3.45 28 32.243 53 61.032 78 89.821 
(4 4.61 29 , 33.395 62.184 79 90.973 
=) 5.76 30 34.547 55 63.335 80 92.124 
6. 6.91 3 35.698 56 64.487 81 93.276 
oy 6 8.06 32 136.850 Si. 65.639 82 94.427 
8 9.21 33 38.001 58 66.790 83 95.579 
Po" 10.36 34 39.153 59 67.942 84 96.730 
10 11.52 5 40.304 60 69.093 85 97.882 
1 12.667 36 41.456 61 70.245 86 9.034 
2 13.819 BY mee | 42.607 62 71.396 87 100.185 _ 
14.970 43.759 63 72.548 88 101.337 
1 39 911 64 73.699 89 102.488 
|. 17.273 , 062 65 74.851 90 103.640 
41 47.214 66 76.003 91 104.791 
19.576 42 48.365 67 77.154 92 105.942 
20.728 3 49.517 68 78.306 93 107.094 
21.880 44 50.668 69 79.457 94 108 eae 
23.031 45 51.820 70 80.609 95 109.39 
24.183 46 52.971 71 81.760 96 110.549 
4 47 54. igs co) o2- 314 Ae sate 
486 55.2 , 112.8 
3 63 8 56.426 74 85.215 99 114.004 
28.789 50. 57.578 75 86.366 100 115.155 


lo err a a eee 
¥ ii » bit oi eo 


642, Weights and Measures—American and Foreign Equivalents | a 


s 


Foreign Weights and Measures 


Source: National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Poni area ay Spe 1947 


4 


ay 
ina- | = American Denomina- 
Sec ae Where Used Equivalents tions 


Prussia. 
Paraguay . 
5 aaa China,... 
Ps re ts ee China. ... 


(1_ 1000 ch 
Argentina Republi¢|1.0128 Ib. 
be eieg suns Seana America... 


re Argentine’ Republic/20.077 gal 
and Mexico...... 20.0787 gal 


“ (geographic) | Denmark... .*!)"* 
Milla 


2.12 Ib On. SF apres 
-|4.2631 gal Beats tar 
-{117.5 Ib Pies 

127.5 Ib Piggies sea 


135.64 1b 

13314 Ib 

pa ae | J 136.16 Ib 
pnatens lippine Islands | |139.44 Ib 

163, -ceerhs. Argentine Republic|(.9471 ft 

Spains;.. bose o 0.91416 ft 


aay 


.. 18.256 bu 
gentine Republic|101.3 1b  ~*| 
Brazil 


Seat 


PLE ee. 


a (single) cues | rede ell fapannstst 
) Redan.’ ©) /mgypts e222 22 777]: aa piatet O18 fb npr 
a Frail (rais’s). ./Spain... 0°! /° "°° 

Frasco 


seans i steams Chas a -|Venmark,......... 
18 gal ‘onde (land). ih oh aes 
0.9028 Ib ‘Aus. He. cl. Li PPaMce, (co gie | pee 
|1eeee4 U- 8. gal||Peubo... 2155] Japan 222722203: 
1.0567 gal eu, 2! bl Chitia..: de 26. in t 
15.432 grains Tunna (wheat) | Sweden, 7) /77'°°° 4.16 bu i 
2.471 acres Tunnland,.. . ‘ Fideers ec 1.22 acres 
ara... , 


- | Argentina Republie|34.0944 inch es 
. | Costa Rica 


kame metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very § eiiebe Biel 
i the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure eA | is 24 Sarsinges 


ltt le | 3 - 
> S 


~ Weights and Measures—Bushel, Household, Electrical 643 
- S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 


Source: National Bureau of Standards 
egent ee Bs Cine Bea Bnd fap 0H an therfore be nee 
_bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. The foot came from { : : 
dash quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry rt fae the old cubit was the length of a. arate the grant 
43. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. came from the weight of a single grain of wheat 
quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. quid oe dried from the middle of the ear’’; and the 
(allots) Traaitionaliythe'acie was the'aSen'of sound Seat 

a dat z=! : was the area of groun 
(or mas aw (or gallon) 0.83268 British | q eget EC ox — turn over in a ay. 
ritish gallon, ‘ ng countries assign slight 

a es tear ieaele pt ig er aan és | different lengths to the same unit, such as the foot 


> | i ¢ —which might equal a 
ad lela af Sag AGtyaRrcn ci | hee ae crac ewan thoes digest fo 
: 2 ch were used for three di . 
1 eg at 30 inches and contains ,277.42 ier England, the gallon depended upon 
: e usage, t i 
ay gallon is defined as containing 231 | than the steadied he inet peromginc 
4 PA: The height of horses is measured in hands and 
€ are 39.370113 British inches or 39.37 U. S. | their weight in 5 
S im one meter. This difference between~ the ' may be 480 or bad aneeiae es oe ee 


Household Measures 
p teaspoon=11% fluid drams: one tablespoon= Taken from Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes, Re- 


spoons (level-full measure in each case). vised: Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 4 tablespoons 
B teaspoon is the household or culinary tea- | =14 cup; 16 tablespoons=1 oe 14’ cup=1 ail; 2 
and not the medical teaspoon. cups=1 pint; 4 cups=1 quart. 


e quart U. S, dry measure contains 67.20 cubic The approximate weights of certain common 
5. ; commodities per cup (45 liquid pint) are: 
quart U. S. liquid measure contains 57.75 Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice—%% 
inches. One pound of butter displaces approxi- | pound. 
W 3174 cubic inches as the average butter Flour—1!4 pound. 
mn is 215 x 214 x 5 inches. Cornmeal—5 ounces. _ 
following tables of equivalents are taken Stemmed raisins—6 ounces. 
the Fannie Merritt Farmer’s ‘“‘The Boston A i-qt. measure holds 1 lb. of wheat flour, soft 


ng School Cook Book.’’ butter or broken loaf sugar; 1 lb. 2 oz. of corn 
aw  exains=less then 4% teaspoon; 16 table- oe ue sugar; 1 Ib, 1 oz. of powdered 
is—=1 cup. . 
= -4u wy. There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound. 
eS eh ee ee Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon 
ME t Gunes 4 poons, 1 qt. jart=4 cups. | provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream 
© pints=1 quart; 4 gills=1 pint. 8.37 Ibs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
ht quarts=1 peck. butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of 
pecks=1 bushel; 4 quarts=1 gallon. fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. 


Bushel, Basket. Barrel, Cord 


yhel—Dry measure in the United States is | following capacities: 12 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or — 
Lon the old English Winchester bushel. Both | Multiples of the quart, standard dry measure; and 
and State laws fix the bushel as a unit of | Standards for Climax baskets for grapes and other 
2 cubic inches. joe _ Pb da pee of the joer hig og a ‘ 
United States Court of Customs Appeals | jz rape aly eget S's mp eip ee: - 

ed (1912), that a “‘bushel’”’ under the tariff Barrel—The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and 
means a heaped bushel, and that a heaped | vegetables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 
1 should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. Under | 7,056 eu. in; the U.S. standard barrel for cran- 
decision a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger | berries has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. 

a struck bushel. Cord—A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The 
sket—The Federal Standard Container Act of | standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, 
fixes standards for baskets and other contain- | by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. : 

ior small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the A board foot is 1 ft. x1 ft. x lin 


P Electrical Units 
Source: National Bureau of Standards 5 

watt is the unit expressing electrical power | power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 

epower (hp) represents power in mechanics, | 113 horsepower. 

equal to the product of the volts (pressure) The horsepower represents the power required 

amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times | to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 

rperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 | or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

s. Electrical energy is sold at so much per The ohm is the unit of electrical Tesistance and 

hour or more generally at a given ies represents the physical property of a conductor 


llowatt hour—which me; 1,000 watt hours. | which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 | permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sfor ihour. 746 watts are equal to one horse-! sure. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 


: Historical Records ; 
Bev 16; XXX .30/LXXX .. .80/CCCC. ..400/CM...... 900 
I.....17) XL. -40/XC 90\D.......500|M,._.. , 


neral rules in Roman numerals are as 
+ (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
+ CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one 


uter value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 


Medical Signs ‘and Abbreviations 


3. Recipe), take; 4a, of each; b, pouhd; % | Haust., let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib., 


Arabic numera 
—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, & 


g . + at pleasure; Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., macerate, — 
3, drachm; 9, scruple; m, minim. oF drop, | Sify.“ powder; Pil, pili; Solv., dissolves St. let it 
0, pint;’f 3, fnid ounce; 13, ‘88, | stand: Sum., to be taken: D. dose; Dil. dilute; 
If an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3188, one ounce | fit, ‘Alter; Lot., a wash; ~»,& gargle: Hor. 
half; % ij, two ounces: gr., grain; Q.S.,asmueh | Decub.. at bed time: Inject., injection; Gtt., drops: 
iiclent Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. * ss, one-half; Ess., essence, \ 
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Weights and Measures—Woods, Water, Other Solids .| | 


Weight of Commercially Important American Woods 
Source: United States Department of Agrioulsyre. 


The weights given below may be tised to estimate 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubie foot by number of cubic 
feet per tree. \ 

The following rule may be used to estimate the 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: 


Per cubic 
foot 


Species 


Alder, red.. 46 28 
ye ee ae 52 34 
48 41 
46 38 
ae a 43 26 
42 26 
54 \ 45 
57 44 
50 38 
46 27 
36 31 
37 33 
Ce eat 
28 22 
56 29 
26 23 
27 23 
45 35 
55 
49 28 
46 24 
51 32 
38 34 
36 31 
35 * 30 
54 35 
53 44 
56 |* 37 
45 25 
46 27 
45 35 
50 34 
56 35 
50 37 


*Airdry (12 per cent moisture content). 
-**Weight per 1,000 board feet 


The decorative value of wood depends upon its 
color, figure, luster, and the Way in which it takes 
fillers, stains, f transparent finishes, 

The sapwood of all species is light in color and 
in some species it is practically white. The white 


Wwe 
and fairly uniform in color. 
In plain-sawed boards and Totary-cut veneer the 
frequently form ellipses and 
striking figures, especially 


Weight of Solids Other Than Wood (Lbs. Per Cubic F oot) 


(nominal size) airdry 


“3p! oH 


14. 4 
where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 
D® = the square of the tree’s diameter at. 
from the ground in inches 
H = total height of tree in feet 


Per cubic 
foot 
| Air-*] 
Green| dry 
oS eS Te PN, US de ee 
Lb. Lb. | 
Hemlock, eastern , 50 28 = 
Hemlock, western, . ee te : 
ckory, pecan... 
Hickory, 63 51 4 
Honey a oe...  ! 
Larch, western 48 36 
cust, black 58 48 
Magnolia, cucumber 49 33 
Magnolia, evergreen 59 35 
Maple, bigleaf 47 34 | 
Maple, black 54 40 
Maple, red 50 38 3 
Maple, silver 45 33 is 
Maple, sugar 56 44 3k 
Oak, red 64 44 8h 
Oak, white 63 47 3k 
Pine, lodgepo 39 29 24 
Pine, northern white....//] * 36 25 2 
ine, Norway 42 34 2.2 
ine, ponderosa 45 28 2, 
Pines, southern yellow ; 
Pine, loblolly. . 53 36 q 
55 41° a 
Pine, shortleaf, 52 36 a 
Pine, sugar 52 25 hal 
Pine, western white 35 27 4 
Poplar, yellow. ... 38 28 ; 
edwood 50 28 ¥ 
Spruce, eastern 34 28 t 
Spruce, Engelmann. 39 23 14 
Spruce, Sitka 33 28 + 
ugarberry 48 36 
Sycamore 52 34 ‘ 
Tamarack 47 37 ( 
Walnut, black 58 38 t| 


in 
- With interloc 

which slopes in alternate directions in succes 

layers from the center of the tree 


effect, elths 
reflection. of fight 
the w 


luster or because cross grain of vi se 
absorbs stains unevenly. bite p| 
figure is ‘lost in plain-sawed lumber, | 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables, 


Material Lbs. Material Lbs. 
en fama a 
Agate........../156-168 Coal, soft....... 75-94 
Amber. ‘ Coke..... +| 62-105 

Copal. ... 65- 
Corundum, . +|245-250 
Dloritei. sce cake 157 
90||Dolomite. ;' °°" ° 177 
ONOLY, sued 250 
Feldspar. ...... 2159-172 
Hoey . cave ned 1 
Fluorite, . 7! wee 198 
ul Garnet......... 197-268 
Gelatine.... 577° 180 
at ale 35 ares Meni. iatizo 
. D! er erk oes 1 
OLE Game 122-162 


Gypsum 
Hornbh 


Material Lbs. 


Sissi aes 144-145 
lende..... 87 


Material Lit 


PUON, |e 
Porcelain, 


Rock salt, 
Sandstone, . 
Serpentine... 
Slate..... 


Topag.. 2232225 ]ergem 


Weight of Water , 


. Source: National Bureau of Standards 
1 cubic inch -0360 pound | 1 
ty 


12 ‘cubic inches. pound 1.2 imperial gallons: *** 119:8 eer 
; un 224 imperial gallons.” ~2240:0 . pound 
7.48052 Miees ‘als, is on U. . Gallon... owe §.38 pound 

unds 2 - 8. gallons: .) 5) °° UIs iT 

Pounds 269.0. U. 8g, faltorias meets og4e'6 hy ba nd 


Atomic Weights, Symbols, Density 645 


International Atomic Average Weights, 1947 

ea (The Chemical Elements) 

 2he Journal of the American Chemical Society. Atomic weight is thi 

an element compared with the average weight of an atom of carga ref 18. The tane of the 


Wil elements was systematized in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendeleev. H 
at to their properties. Later they were numbered according to their Suiglk aioe cs 


ee Atomic, Atomic 


. o Symbol |Number| Weight Symbol Nantber Wogne 
Al 13 26.9 q 
Sb 51 121.76 Ne 10 10 i 
A 18 39. N 93 #239 
As 33 74.91 N 28 53.69 
Ba 56 137.36 N 7 14.008 
Be 4 9.0: Os 76 90.2 
Bi 83 209.00 8 16.0000 
B 5 10.8) Pd 46 106.7 
Br 35 79.916 P 15 30.98 
Cd 48 112.41 Pt 738 195.23 
Ca 20 40. Pu 94 4239 
Cc 6 12.019 Potassium K ig 39.096 
Ce 58 140.13 Praseodymium..,. Pr 59 140.92 
Cs 55 132.91 Protactinium...... Pa 91 231 
cl 17 35.457 || Rad Ra 88 226.05 
Cr 24 62. RN 222 
ae Co 58.94 Re 75 186. 
MENTE 575 <3 0 > Cb 41 92.91 Rh 45 102.91 
; Cu 29 63.54 Rb 37 85. 
Dy 66 162.46 Ruthenium....... Ru 44 101.7 
Er 68 167.2 Samarium........ Sm 62 150.43 
Eu 63 152.0 Scandium......... 8c 21 45.10 
F 9 19, Selenium ......... 34 78. 
Gd 156.9 a See Si 14 28.06 
Ga 31 69.72 Silver Ag 47 107.880 
Ge 32. 72.60 Sodium Na 11 22. 
Au 79 197.2 Strontium sr 38 87 63 
Ht 72 178.6 uifur . 8s 16 32.066 
He 2 4.003 ||Tantalum Ta 73 180. 
Ho 67 164.94 Tellurium. Te 52 127.61 
1 1.0080 |/Terbium.......... Tb 65 159.2 
In 49 114.76 Thallium Tl 81 204.39 
53 126.92 Thorium.......... Th 232.12 
Ir 77 193.1 Thulium.......... Tm 69 69.4 
Fe 26 55.85 oe er et Sn 50 118.70 
Kr 36 83.7 Titanium Ti 22 47. 
57 138.92 Tungsten. w 74 183.92 
Pb 82 207.21 Uranium U 92 238.07 
3 6.940 Vanadium v 23 50.9. 
Lu 71 174.99 Xenon Xe 131.3 
Mg 12 24.32 Ytterbium Yb is! 173.04 
Mn 25 54.93 Yttrium .. : x 39 88.92 
Hg 80 200.61 RANGES. Sisie' «5 6 Zn 30 65.38 
Mo 42 95.95 Zirconium Zr 40 91.22 


bproximate; -no value given by International Committee. 


Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 


e: Smi ian Institution Physical Tables, grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per 
apt aeeobid foot, multiply by 62.4 


Grams. | Melting Pt. —{| Grams. {Melting Pt. 
oy M liquid 13,596 CB 8 
.43 a ere + MQUWIG. ,ccvee . . 35. 
3: 55 630.5 Mele bdctien 4 hp a AOS a 10.2 2620 
a: : 1.40 ~189-2 Neodymium... ......../ 7-00. 840 7H 
ii eneeneed MS BR a aa | iage’ 
Uthssolid........--| 9.67 271.3 0.810 | -209.86 
M,amorph.........| 2.45 22.5 700 
mine, solid....-....-] 4.2 a 1,132 | -218.4 
mium, solid.......--| 8.37 320.9 11:5 553 
F 1.873 26° 2:20 44.1 
1154 810 21.37 1773.5 
3.52 3500+ 0:870 62.3 
2.25: ee: 6.6 940 
7:02 640 12144 1966 
2:2 -101.6 11532 38.5 
6.93 765 12:30 | 2450 
8.71 1480 G7 > 1300 
8.4 1950 4/82 220 
8189 1083 2.42 1420 
A.T1 Baie 10:42 960.5 
115 “323 0.971 97.5 
5.93 29.7 2.60 800 
5.46 958. 2'0 113 
1.85 aoe 16.6 2850 
19:3 063 6.25 452 
1313 (1700) 11,86 1308-5 
0.19 272 11:00 BAD 
0.763 | 259.14 7.184 ah 
7.28 155 4.5 
4.94 113.5 18:6 3370 
F 7.36 1535 18:7 <1830 
ton, solid ESB tae 9 -169 5:6, 1710 
Speed HOR BE 526 9-52 149 
a ae 11-008 | $27. <n Fees, 
sececsteeseecee| 0.534 186 J 
7:3 1260 


ay ip tiptad le: carbon, at 3500°. 
ers Be ities Medica numbers are doubtful; < indicates value is to high; > value 1s too 
- yalue is greater than number given; — smaller than number given. 
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Discoverers of Chemical ; Blements_ 


Year 
Discoy. 


& | 


pero tes Travers Vv: my z Allison, Minde 


Mosan Ramsay, Trayver! 
Lutecium 
Magnesium ’ j 
Manganese. Gahn i 


BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL [Eanes (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 


4 Element | as | Element l G.° [e+ Element. * » a. Element 
peers st Se NEE res a 
Sails Ceres fe Meg | Serine. — hoo. 7 ae --|1,900 ||Rhubidium. 
0} ‘ree +. | 3,700.9 Selenium... 
2508 SNGOR orca cctack « — 245.8 Sodium ,, 
ERE irs §)Nitrogen... —195 ||Sulphur. J.” 
Riedy widata¢. & —112 |/Thalli 
‘ 3,000 ie eee shine fy Lr 
1.620 Platinum: ......:] 4,300 ten... 8 
Potassium...) / ° 460 Zina sso ce eS 


tp 5 ' DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) : F | 


Specific Gray. = Specific Gray. } 
Gas Weht.|———___ Gas Weht. |——_—__._ 
<3 : Grams} Air*-1; Q—1 cu. Ft. Grams Ale. Oo—1 | Co 
— Se 
J eee 1.2930 |1.0000 0.9048 |0.08072/] Hydrochiorie acid. .} 1.6398 1.2682 2682 . 1475 | 
Acetylene 1.1791 10.9119 |0.8251 0.07361 || Hydrofluorie acid ../0,922- |0.71 645. |¢ 
; Ammonia 0.7708 |0.5961 |0.5394 |0.04812 Hydrogen......._. 0.08987|0. 06950 0. -06289)¢ 
Argon..... {209 1.3773 {1.2462 |0.11118 Hydrogen sulphide - 1, oe 1.1 0 
’ Bromine.......... -14 5.52 5.00 0.446 Krypton lez 3 $28 
SL Ree 2.594 |2) 1.815 0. 
Carbon dioxide... ... 1.9768 {1.5289 |1.3833 |o. 
/ bon monoxide ../1.2504 [0.9671 0.8750 |0. 
@.......-.../3.221 |2.49] |2.9 0. 
- BR 0.41 to |0.32 to /0.29 to |0. 
Cyanogen 3393 a7 1636 0.4930 
Egle. coco aos (989 [O80 (a 8ser 
Fluorine. {1.70 1,31 1.19 0.106 
Helium. .... 2. . -/0.1785 |0.1381 |0.1249 0.01115 


Hydrobromic acid: '|3.616 |2:737 |2'539 0.2257 


Ancient Greek and Roman Weights and Measures F 


Cotyle=6 ¢ athus = 17.5 cu. { 
Roman libra (pound) = = =r oz, 18 pwt. 135-7 er., v4 2 pint. Chote = 12 cotyles =t10 & cu. 
a. 
ind) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Tro: é 


Attic mina ( y. 
Attic talent (60 minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt: 17 1-7 | Roman foot = 11 3- ge nl 


5 
¥ MEASURE Ba ae at Oi beg 
‘ace = nches 
Roman modus = 1 perk 2-9 ae = 
Pee ne 7a Beck 2 “9p f pints Miles Fatertes ft. 10 inches, 
‘i medimnus = 3360 ae — ig if Grecian cubit = (25 inches. a 
Attic cyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly 4% gill. Mile ="4,090 fest et rik ees er 


; Atmosphere; 


ee Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 
a) f Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America 
i ‘weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 


aa MEN ; 
Li WOMEN 
tie t. | Het. | Het. | Het.) Het. 
| iE | 8 54 | 57 27 Het, Ca - i ee es oe pet; 3 f. 
. Wet. | Wet. |awet. | Wi | 
9| ‘ios | “Vit iid | lis'| Yoo : Te te His bite Hes 
“119 | 121] 124 | 127 | 131 117 | 120 | 123 | 196 | 129 
a3 124} 126 | 128 | 131 | 134 120 | 122 | 125 | 129 | 132 ” 
127 129 | 131 | 134 | 137 123 | 125 | 128 | 132 | 136 
129 131 133 | 136 | 140 126 | 129 | 132 | 136 | 140 
$| 332] 184 | 136 | 139 | 142 130 | 133 | 136 | 139 | 143 
134 138 | 141 | 144 133 | 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 
! »,) 337 | 139 | 142 | 145 35 | 138 | 141 | 144 | 148 
9 ! 5 8 5’ 9” 5’ 10” 5 1 \ bag 6’ 5 8g” 5’ 9” 5’ 10” 5° 11” 6’ 
13 138 142 | 146 | 151 | 156 135 | 139 | 143 |-147 | 158 
n28 150 | 154 | 158 | 163 141 | 145 | 149°] 153 | 157 
39} 190 | 154] 158 | 163 | 169 144 | 148 | 152 | 155 | 159 
154 | 158 | 163 | 168 | 174 148 | 152 | 155 | 158 | 162 
39 | 157 | 162 | 167 | 172 | 178 152 | 156 | 159 | 162 | 165 
4 | 189) 164] 169 | 175 | 181 155 | 159 | 162 | 166 | 169 
161} 166 {| 171 | 177 | 183 169 | 163 | 166 | 170 | 173 
: 162 | 167 | 172 | 178 | 184 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 | 177 


me figures in the above tables (except the 15-19 line in each table) are taken from s i es) 
ial Mortality Investigation” published in 1912. the (Medine 


Similar investigation was made in 1929 jointly by the Actuarial Society of America and th 

oo of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the ‘‘Medical Impairment Study” 

he data from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous one that changes in the table 
Tecommended for only those ages below 20. 

peordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the 15-19 line in each table) represent the 
its of the 1912 and 1929 inquiries. The figures for the 15-19 line come from the 1929 study. 
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The Atmosphere 
Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 
are aware of their presence 


in motion as wind. : 

Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density. 
therefore, is greatest near the surface of the earth 
because the air is compressed by the weight of all 
the air that lies above. At sea level the density is 


he atmosphere is composed of a mixture of only when the air is — 
s which envelops the earth. The permanent : 
Bs mear the surface of the earth are mainly 
een, oxygen, and argon, which are present in 


emounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 


t by volume,’respectively. Other constitutents, 
funting to less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
earbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, 
pton, and xenon. However, there is always a 
W amount of water vapor in the air. It occupies 
ce independently of the other gases and varies 
nt from practically zero to an extreme of 
ut 4 per cent by volume. These proportions 
ain the same up to about 20 kilometers; above 
height observations indicate a slight increase 
he proportion of the lighter gases. 
e attraction of gravity prevents the gases from 
ping into space. The air rests upon the earth’s 
face with the weight equivalent to a layer of 
v 34 feet deep. In other words, at the bottom 
atmosphere, the mixture of gases exerts a 
ure of about 15 pounds per square inch. This 
issure is exerted equally in all directions. 
Te do not feel the pressure exerted by the air 
ause an equal pressure is exerted from within 


mo 


only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about 5 miles, if it 
were of the same density at all altitudes. Actually, 
however, the density decreases as the height in- 
creases because the weight of the air that lies 
above decreases. hee 
The temperature of the air, except mear the 
surface of the earth, normally decreases with in- 
creasing height until a level called the tropopause 
is reached. The portion of the atmosphere below 
the tropopause is known as the thoposphere, and 
that above the tropopause, as the stratosphere. 
The height of the tropopause, at any one place, 
varies from day to day; on the average itis higher 
at lower altitude and higher in summer than in ~ 
winter, and its range is from 7 to 17 kilometers, 
approximately. Above the tropopause the tem- | 
perature changes little with height, or may slowly — 
increase with decreasing height, to about 30 or 40 
kilometers. Information about the temperature — 


podies, Neither can we see the gases. We | conditions at higher elevations is lacking. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 


4 Source—The Smithsonian Institution 
= z Fahr- 
i oe os nea |S ae 
be. |water Boils || ‘80° %o0°' | 212° go° | 100¢ | 212° 
at Sea- 
9.3] 36.7] 98 |Blood Heat 0 0 32 | Water 
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c 3 and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Centigrade 
poe dawreanoe Reapiaur 1 bertienade, multiply by 5/4, 


a 


ro Fahrenheit to Centigrade, 
proccit multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; 
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Factors and Prime Numbers 


Factors are such numbers ss multiplied together will produce a required 
Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, 


A 
Givisible 
A 


BRGPSS BBS sensor 


only by itself and unity. 
te Number is one that can be resolved into factors, 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


233 337 439 557 
149 239 347 443 563 659 
151 241 349 449 569 661 
157 251 353 457 571 673 

257 359 461 577 6 
167 263 367 463 7 683s 
173 373 467 93 691 
179 271 379 479 599 701 
isl 383 487 1 709 
191 2381 389 491 7 719 
1 283 397 499 613 727 
197 293 40L 503 617 733 

99 307 409 509 619 739 

211 Sil 419 521 1 743 

313 421 523 641 751 
227 | 317 431 541 643 757 
229 331 433 _ 347 647 761 
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number, ; 
it is a number exe 


Pat _ pes a a a? ae A ce 8, ls ee | ie 


res, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to 100 


Cube Cube é 
Root Cube Rest Root|! No. | Sq. | Cube Rove iRope 
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6. 4 

it ¢ 6. 4761) 328509] 8.306|4.101 
1.732|1.442 6. 4900} 343000] §°366/4.121 
2.000 1.587 6.1 5041; 357911) 8.426/4.140 
2:236]1.710 6. 5184|-373248] 81485]4.160 
2.449/1-817 6. 5329) 389017] 8.544/4.179 
2.645 1.913 6. 5476) 405224) 8.602/4.198 
2.828 2.000 6. 5625] 421875] 8.660/4.217 
3.000 2.080 6.5: 5776] 438976] 8.717|4.235 
3.162 2.154 6. 5929] 456533) 8.775/4.254 
3.316 2.224 6. 6084] 474552] 8.831|4.272 
3.464] 2-289 6. 6241| 493039] 8888/4.290 
3.605 2.351 6. 6400} 512000] 8.944/4.308 
3.741/2.410 6.9 6561) 531441) 9,000)/4.326 
3.873/2 466 7, 6724| 551368] 9.055|4.344 
4.000 2.519 re 6889) 571787] 9.110/4.362 
4.123/2.571 a3 7056] 592704] 9.165/4.379 
4.242 2.620 Ti 7225) 614125) 9.219|4.396 
4.358 2.668 Zi 7396! 636056! 9.273|4.414 
4.472|2°714 7. 7569] 658503| 9.327/4,431 
4.582/2.758 4% 7. 681472) 9.380) 4.448 
4.690|2.802 1e 7921) 704969) 9.434)/4.464 
4. 2. 78 9 

4. 2. 7. 9 

5. 2; 7s 9 

5. 2. ae 9 

5. 3. Tx 9 

5. 3. Ts 9 

5.2 3. Ys 9 

5. 3. 8. 9 

ye 3. 8. 9 

5. 3. 8. 9 

5.744/3. Si 0 

5. 3. 


9801] 970299] 9: 
207 39 300783) 10000} 1000000/ 10: 000 


Multiplication and Division Table < 


ber in the top line (19) multiplied by a | ber at the top of that column (19) results in the 
ber in the last column on the left (18) pro- | number (18) at the extreme left; also, a. number in 
the number where the top line and the side | the table (342) divided by the number (18) at ihe 
/meet (342), and so on throughout the table. | extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 
number in the table (342) divided by the num- | the column, and so on throughout the table. 


11; 12 13) 14 15 | 16 | 17| 18 | 19 | 20| 21 | 22 


32| 34] 36] 38] 40] 42] 44 2 

48) 51 3 

64| 68 84| 8s] 92] 96/100) 4 

85| 90} 95|100|105|110]115] 120] 125) 

8 il 7] 9 

84| 91 ; 

88] 96/104/112|120 136|1 8 

99/108}117|126|135|144/153 9 

170 10 

33] 44| 55] 66| 77] 88) 99/110 154|165|176|187 ll 

48 156|168|180|192|204 12 

182]195]208|221 13 

196|210|224/238 14 

210|225|240|255 15 

45} 60} 3} 80}. 120| 3120). i8 224|240|256|272 16 

85|102/119|136 389 a : 

323 19 

260}280/300/320/340/360 20 

pray Sb s00| 20140} 0 210|231|252 273 |204 |315|336/357|378 

88 110|132/154|176 308/330|352 
Plas ate Retue nee gases au 
3 160 133/130 108/485 | ane |2601975|300|326|350)375|400|425]450|475| 500|525|550|575 600) 625 


pe ff 


3141516171] 81-9 |10/ 11/121 13 


Areas of Circles 5 


Band Je multiply the | or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
by Suaneian (cemctonte “expressed ns a in scot ean ie pantie! — ire Ee 
8). lti e| how man 
of Pie Memneter pf * ce tasually ex- | cylinder, divide the cubic Peg by eA au is 

$54). To find the cubic contents of a|the number of cubic inches a United States 


fier oF seipe draultipiy the area by the height! gallon. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


- ‘m- -; Ci’m- Diam-| Ci’m- 
eer tecents Area Pe ference eter |ference| 


141151! 16|17{18| 19 | 201 21| 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 


19 
-16/1.76715| . 3.14159 2 6.283 
19-32 1.86532]. ; z = 7223 W 

é 2 7-16/7. 

5 rites. 
32) .8835 [062 25-32|2.45437 2 Ui-t6ls: 
< 072} .5591 5.301 

3 1: Lpyee7| 11296 35.3218. ted [6450/1 1 13-1615.69414 2 15-16/9 22843 


2 hen the side} equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
= equal in Bree te ee lied by the diam- Any anes line Creeley a Ate ne Riera of 
e circle: or when the diameter of the circle | a circle to t! circumference is called a 4 
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Many scientists divide human beings into FCUDE, 
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The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by geologists, into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 

The igneous rocks have been solidified from a 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
land or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten material 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
Tocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
tuff, volcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes, : pray: 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by wind 


Eras; Races of Mankind = 


: © a i ; i ; 
WORLD FACTS* | | 
Geologie Eras 

Source: United States Geological Survey 


bor vad 


=e 


f 
sandstone, shale, and. conglomerate; (2) of 
remains or products of animals and plants wh 
form certain limestones and coals; (3) of 
products of chemical action or evaporation th 
form salt, gypsum, etc.; or (4) of a mixture? 
these materials. A characteristic feature of ses 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known 
bedding or stratification. It is from the order 
succession of the sedimentary rocks and thats 
their contained fossils that the fundamental dé 
of historical geology have been deduced. 
Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneouss 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone st 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both co 
bined, that their original character is lost., Mee 


(Primordia! Life.) |Pre-Cambrian. 
1,335,000,000 yrs. 


(eolian). The sediment may consist (1) of rock | morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quar 
fragments or particles of various sizes which form | ite and marble. : 
Era and | Period and : 
Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants 
2,000,000 yrs, Pleistocene, or modern types. : 
Cenozoic. Glacial. 
(Recent Life.) 
55,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.’ Possible first appes 
= Tertiary ees ance of ue. Rise and development 
53,000,000 yrs. pugeceue. highest orders of plants. 
Paleocene 
Cretaceous. Upper. 4 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. 
Mesozoic. Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination 
(Intermediate 28,000,000 yrs. Middle, huge land reptiley (dinosaurs). First a 
ife, Lower. pearance of birds and mammals; seed 
106,000,000 yrs, |—— bearing flowering plants, including pala 
Triassic. ~ Upper. and hardwood trees, 
23,000,000 yrs, Middle, “ } 
Lower. 
— _ Oo , 
Permian “Age of amphibians.” Dominance of ta 
33,000,000 yrs. ferns and huge mosses. Earliest cone-be# 
ing trees. Beginnings of backboned 
Carboniferous Pennsylvanian. animals. Insects. ij 
74,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. 4 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks ; 
37,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians ani 
Lower. plants. } 
Patong Lik Siluri 
e. urian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise 
_ 314,000, yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. “— | 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culminatio | 
79,000,000 yrs, Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans knoWwall 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. - 
Cambrian. Upper. 'Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shelll 
69,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace’ 
Lower. land animals. ‘ ae | 
_ Proterozoic. Al 


First life that has left distinct record. . ru 
taceans, and algae. iy 


The Races of Mankind ; 


All mankind, according to Prof. A, C. Haddon 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
ae toed Americans of European origin are wavy 

aired. 

According to the late Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division 
of Physical Anthropology, U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, three main human races are Seng: 


' nized today, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the ye 


low-brown; and 3, the blacks. 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
ihe cllow- Br The Mongoloids, ti 

Yellow-Brown; € Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian. The last named race rf now 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent. Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America may have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes 
* a 


and Australians and the 


Afriean Negroes, : 4 

e late Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, <A: ‘ 
ethnologist, divides mankind into five chief gra " 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negr# 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he iu 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars (pariti 
Turks, Cossacks, Japanese, Kore , Kealmubi 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese. In the’ Caucasia= 
were included Aryans, and Semites. In the Semit: 
were included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrians, || 
Ears grow longer, the nose a little longer ami 
distinctly broader, and the mouth widens, with tht 
years, changing materially the appearance of th 
individual, according to Hrdlicka, who has take 
measurements of thousands of men men 
Pueblo ar: 


including white “old Americans,”’ 

other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. ay 
Among the white ‘‘old Americans,” both ¢. 

nasal breadth and length increase with age, bu 

the increase in breadth somewhat exceeds that 

length. % 


Blood Groups and Races 


according to the serological properti 

~blood—(1) American ice B Si 
* (2) Australian; 
Melanesians, 


r their 
Filipino, Eskimos: 
(3) Western European; (4) Negroes 
Southern Asiatics (Annamites, - Ja- 


vanese; (5) Turks, Persians, 
Russians, Greeks; (6) Hunans, 
some Koreans, Poles, 
Hindus, 
Europe. 


Armenians; Ara a 
Ukraini 1a ene ahaa é 
rainians, Hungarians: 
North Chinese, Manchutians, Gipsies 


_— eee bey a ve eee “ “a 


ae ~. World Facts—Polar Explorations 651 
te The Record of Polar Explorations . 


F erence? National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (President) 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) 
Commander Date )No. Lat. Locality 


Nationality 
“Mohr 
: BEANIB Id wisis) ta Peres oka 1587 | 72° 12’ |West Greenland.............. Great Britain 


William Barents © 49" 

. 4h capes anaes baie 1596 | 79° 49’ |Spitzbe an 
Beary Ei gi 49" i rgen and Greenland Sea |Holland 
Eeery UGBON. 2. eee cee Seed ceeseaes 1607 | 80° 23’ |Spitzbergen and Greenland Sea Holland 


. Isaac I. Hayes 1861 | 81° 35’ [Cc 

ic Go Reha aces cede ee F Li 

fearon Nordenskiold «-...- eee 1868 | 81° 42’ Spitsbergen’ sno ee Sweden 
Gist! Poca eee Nee 1871 | 82°11’ |Near Thank God Harbor. ./":||United States 

Northeast Grinnell Land... Ae Grant eritain 


Greenland Coast........ «+.../United Si 
ore Greenland Coast.........605. United States 
} yee iS 38 wt ae 3 ee a Land..... Norway 
etic hogs gts PO Sree ogef Land... 2... 2... ../Great Britain 
t ‘agen, ruzzi x n. 

ong pe e+ 86° 3 North ens Scie Land . [Italy 


imira ary 

fieglerPolar Expedition, Maj.AnthonyFiala| 1904 | 82° 4° 7. ; 
qmiral Robert E. Peary (April 21)... 1906 Rroreh. tr Goss iat 
dmira . Peary (April 6)...... 90) The North Pole. . 

Capt. Roald Amundsen (May 12)....... 1926 | 87° 44’ |North of Greauanas rs ; Neoware a 


put, Co i 
eet. (By airplane, May 9)........... 1926 | 90° Spitzbergen and return......../United States 


ndsen-Elisworth-Nobile Expedition 
(By dirigible, May 12)........6...8.. 1926 x 
Cape St fubsrt kay 12). : 90 Spitzbergen to Alaska......... { NorePy ae 
way uf eerolane, oi BBY ess st ce caeets sf 1928) }' 84° Point Barrow to Spitzbergen. . .|United States 
_ (By dirigible, May 23)............ 1928 r 
Pavel Golovin J 5 Hm Pildelr taiana jane snd Bisa 
(By airplane, May 5)......... Sontide <% 1937 | 90° N. Pole; fog prey. land. ice fioe. . |Russia, Soviet 
Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 North Pole, by fight rom Rue} 
(By airplane, May 21)......... weae 1937 | 90° dolf Island’ Russia, Soviet 
Sir Hubert Wilkins North of the Coast trom Point’ : 
SUN OE ae el ee fee 1937-8} 88° Barrow to the mouth of the 
, MacKenzie River............. Great Britain 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION ;: = 
é Commander Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 
mgt. JnINes COOK .... 22-2... ses ee eee (Jan. 30)} 1774 1° 10's ° 54’ W, 
apt. Nathaniel Brown Paimer........ (Nov. is) 1820 63° ro s | eo oa W. |Guived Steves 
eens WOGGGIL soo ccs cen ccc ecceccsevccccese 74 5 i 
Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition....22/22112. iss9.| foo? & | 105° Ww. Gnited Beaten 
Capt. James Clark Ross. .............. (Feb. 22)| 1842 78° 10’ S. 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 
Carstens E. Borchgrevin. wits Tees (Feb.)| 1900 78° 50'S. | 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain, 
C pt. Robert F. Scott .. (Dec. 30)| 1902 82°17’ 8. 163° E. |Great Britain 
=} ..(Jan. 9)} 1909 88° 23’ 8. 162° E, |Great Britain. 


Ernest Shackleton. 


Roald un es c. 14)| 1941 90° 
Ca ips. Robert F. Scott On } Great Br 


k sale aioe (Jan, 18)} 1912 90° Great Britain 


dm. Richard &. Byrd, U.S.N_ by airplane (Nov. 29)| 1929 | 90° United . 
Adm. Richard E. che by airplane ....(May 10)| 1935 | 90° United Scans 
Mineoln Ellsworth, by airplane ...{Nov. 3-Dec. 5)| 1935 |76-79° 58S, 80-120°. W. |United States. oy 
(Adm, Richard E. Byrd, by airplane ...-.. (Feb. 20)| 1947 90° 4 United States. 


‘The Globe’s surface at the North Pole is at sea level, water, ice-covered much of t 
lole is on land, elevation 9,070 feet. ne ae 
The land which Palmer saw in 1820 is now recognized to have been the Antarctic Continent. 

In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, commander of America’s first naval exploring expedi- 
tion, sighted the Antarctic continent and then followed its coastline for a distane of more than 1,500 
miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse land in the South Polar region, he was the first definitely to 
mnounce the existence of an Antarctic continent. 

- Roald Amundsen was the first to discover the South Pole (Dec. 14, 1911); he reached the 

North Pole May 12, 1926, 17 years after Admiral Robert E. Peary. 

ie RECENT EXPEDITIONS 


On May 21, 1937, Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and four fellow Russians landed by plane on an ice floe 


within a few miles of the North Pole. Four scientists were left on the floe. Polar ocean depth was 
found to be 14,070 feet. While drifting for nine months and for more than 1,500 miles, the scientists 
Made daily radio reports of meteorological and magnetic data. 
‘U.S.S.R. ice-breaker Sedoff, Capt. K. S. Badigan, trapped in polar ice Oct. 23, 1937, drifted by 
ig. 29, 1939, to 86° 39’ N. Lat. and 47° 55’ E. Long., farthest north reached by ship—250 miles 
the North Pole. Scientific observations were made until the Sedoff was extricated Jan. 13, 1940. 
| Taking off from Princess Elizabeth Land, Jan. 1i, 1939, Lincoln Elisworth flew over 77,000 square 
niles of Antarctic territory, ‘‘American Highland,” and claimed it for the United States. 
"Between January and March, 1947, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd with a contingent of 4,000 officers 
id men, conducted his fourth expedition to the Antarctic, this time under the auspices of the 
S. Navy. A task force of 13 ships including an icebreaker, a carrier with land planes, and tenders 


mothering seaplanes were engaged in the operation. The principal base was established at Liftle 
‘America. ‘The expedition investigated approximately 1,700,000 square miles of Antarctica, of which 
‘the area hitherto unknown is estimated tentatively at 900,000 square miles pending compilation of 
erial maps. In addition flyers mapped 5,400 miles of coastline of which about 1,400 miles were 


reviously unknown, and 3,000 miles had been incorrectly located. Twenty-two mountain ranges 
ynd groups were disccvered including peaks of the Queen Maud Range estimated to be more than 


20,000 feet high. 
coastal region extending westward from 


Sea for more than 2,000 miles aerial observers saw 
eaus, including an area spotted with unfrozen jakes—an indication of receding glaciers. 
ussell Madill, Chief of the Magnetic Division of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, estimated the 
8 position of the North Magnetic Pole to be approximately 73° 30’ N. Lat., 92° 30’ W. Long., on 
Somerset Island, about 250 miles north-northeast of its previously accepted location on the Boothia 


sula, nada.. : ; 
‘Con " ting monné leader of the Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, with a party of 20 specialists 

geology, meteorology, physics and other sciences, established base at Marguerite Bay on the west 

st of Palmer Peninsula, March 12, 1947, to carry on Antarctic studies for 14 months. - F 


The discoveries included 26 islands. Several of these co! pletely covered with ice 
? e found by means of a magnetometer suspended from an airplane. Twenty new glaciers were 


ih hem some of the biggest in the world. In the aad 
to Se ee fe and photographed ice free valleys and _ 
ti 
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1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington; died April 15, 

1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 

1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. 
James A. Garfield, President of the United States, 
in Washington; died Sept. 19; Guiteau hanged, 
June 30, 1882. 

1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. : 

1894—June 24, Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 

1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
-of Austria. : 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. _ 

1991—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the’ United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
Czolgosz executed, Oct. 29. f 

1903—June 11. Alexandér, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 

1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 
Finland. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—¥eb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Phillippe. Crown_Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26, Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
sia.—Noy. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. - i 

1912—Noy. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 
Spain. : ; 

1913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of war.—Feb. 23. Francisco I, Madero, President 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 

_ Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 

Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(ater part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. 

1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 
_1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 16. Czar 
of Russia and family, in Ekaterinburg; at Perm, 


' duly 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael 


Alexander.—July 31. German Field Marshal von 
Kichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Dec. 14, Sidonio Paes, 
President of Portugal. 
'1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Eisner, 
Bayarian Premier, in Munich; April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin, 
. _ 1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 
1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lisbon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier, in Tokyo, by Korean youth. 
_ 1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, by two Irishmen in London.—June 24. Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, by 
two German youths, in Berlin.—Aug. 22. Gen. 
Michael Collins, Irish Free State Premier, by 
rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.—Dec. 16.’ Ga- 
briel Narutowicz, first President of the Polish Re- 
public; by Capt. Niewadomski, in Warsaw. 
1923—May 10, Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet. Russia’s 
Minister in Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
Army officer, Lausanne.—June 4. Cardinal Solde- 
villa y Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, near 
‘that city, in Spain.—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez,’ 


' first Vice-President of Venezuela, in Caracas — | 


July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho’’ Villa, ex-rebel 
leader, in Parral, Mexico. 
» 1924—June 10. Giacomo ‘Matteotti, moderate So- 
eialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
hear Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. 

1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, in Sofia: This was followed by the Slay- 
ing of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Eek on Feb. 16 and March 6. 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-President 
of Ukrainian Republic, in Paris, by a ‘compatriot. 

1s27—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minster to Poland, in Warsaw, by a 19- 
year-old Russian monarchist—July 10. Kevin 
O’Higgins, Vice-President of the Irish Free State, 


near Dublin. 
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Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President : 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova,: by a countryman.—dJi 1 
20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian Pease 
Party. Paul Raditch, his nephew; and Dr. Geor 
Basaritchik.—July 17. Ex-President and Presider 
elect. Gen. Alvaro Obregon of Mexico, in 
Angel near Mexico City. The assassin, Jose 
Leon Torol, artist, was put to death on Feb. 9, 193) 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert. von Baligand, Germ 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Noy. 14. Premi 
Hamaguchi, Tokyo. : 

i1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of t# 


French Republic, by Paul Gorgulov, a Russia 
exile; Paris.—May 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Japane 
Premier, Tokyo. 

1933—Feb. 15. In Miami, Fla., Joseph Zag 


gara, anarchist, shot at President-elect Franklin’. 
Roosevelt, but a woman seized his arm, and the bi 
let fatally wounded Mayor Anton J. Cermak, 
Chicago, who died March 6. Several others neara 
were shot. Zangara pleaded guilty, was found sar 
and was electrocuted on March 20, 1933.—April ¢ 
Luis Sanchez Cerro, president of Peru, shot to deaz 
in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado de Mendoza, who: 
killed by guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, eldd 
brother of King Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to deaz 
in Berlin by an- Afghan student.—Nov. 8, aC 
Shah King of Afghanistan, killed in Kabul by Abed 
Khalliq, a student, who was put to death « 
Dec. 16.—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca,‘ Premier of R 
mania, in Sinal, by a student. : 
1934—_July 25. In Vienna, Englebert Dollfus 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded t# 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaims 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt the 
and: in Carinthia and Styria provinces. O 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as tz} 
actual slayer, was hanged.—Oct. 9, in Marseille 
King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and’ French Foe 
eign Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by Viada Ched 
nozensky, a Bulgarian of Macedonian birth.—De 
1, Sergei_Mironoyich Kirov, of the Communs 
Political Bureau, friend of Stalin,in Leningrad, 
Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former Soviet official. 
and 13 others were tried and shot. \ 
1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shi 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Cari Austin Weis 
who was slain by Long’s body guards. . af 
1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo T 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premie 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo; slain } 
army officers and men in a mutiny. 
__1939—Sept. 21. Armand Calinescu, Prime Miz 
ister of Rumania, in Bucharest, by members of 
Tron Guard, a fascist organization. The six ass4 
sins were executed later. 
1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky 
exiled Russian war minister, by Frank’ Jackse 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexic Cit 
1942—May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Depu: 
Protector of Bohemia-Moravia, in bomb Pees | 
near Lidice; hundreds of Czechs were spd lg 


(Lev Bronstein), Gi 


reprisal by the German authorities a 
levelled.—Dec, 24. Admiral Jean Francois Dette 
61, in Algiers, by a Frenchman, whe was tried. 
court martial and killed, Dec. 26,\by a firing squa, 
Darlan had been recognized by the U. §. Go 
ernment as High Commissioner of French Nort 


1944—June 27. In Paris, Philippe Henroit. Viel 
Minister of Propaganda in the cabinet Of Pie "1 
Laval, in the Ministry of Information.—Noy, || 
Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guinness) Britsh Reside: 
Minister in the Middle East, was assassinated ard 
his chauffeur in Cairo, Egypt. Two assassins we 
pee a ee (Mths and Itzahak Salzma 
SO e Fighters for Free E 
ree were later put to death. rtangese me 
945—Feb, 24. Premier Ahmed Maher a 
the Egyptian Parliament, at Cairo, after dooce 
war against Germany and Japan, 4 
1946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year- Kir 
a eo Key ae ne royal palace in Bon ai cc 
of a bullet wound. A Medical . TH] 
erase esa te €dical commission 


1947—March 27. Col. Gen. $k 
Polish Vice Minister of Natisod Delene at 
Ukranian fascists near the town of Sanok. : a 
19. U Aung San, de facto Primese of the Burmes 
Interim Government and five top aids by a ban 
as the Executive Council was holding a meetin 
in Rangoon.+-July 19. Lyuh Woon-heung, Kore#! 
pete ana anti-Communist leader, by a. gunma! 

eoul. 4 eee. || 


833 


i, May 11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England 
¥ Quebec, hit by iceberg: 215. Aug. 30. Ship 
“q@phitrite, bound for Australia with British wo- 
Convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, France; 128. 
“836—Noy. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
GW York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 77. 
$837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
iw York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
‘Wnt Lookout, N. Y., 62. Feb. 16. British ship 
“he and Margaret, England to New York; lost near 
of Man; 200. May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned 
‘@Mississippi River; 175. Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, 
Ww York to Charleston, wrecked off Ocracoke; 
“® Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in col- 
on on Mississippi River; 234. 
ge38—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blew up on 
Wo River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. dune 14. 
Mamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Baltimore, blew 
Hoff North Carolina; 140. June 16, Steamboat 
shington burned on Lake Erie; 50. Nov. 25. 
amboat Gen. Brown, blew up on Mississippi 
rT, at Helena, Ark.; 60. 
7184 an. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
4 Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, N. Y.; 
m. Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New 
rk, foundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
m841—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England 
iNew York, sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
md; 122. March 11. Steamer President, New 
k to Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; 
iver heard from. April 19. American ship Wil- 
m Browne, England to Philadelphia, sunk by 
berg; 70. Aug. 9, Steamer Erie burned on Lake 


eB; 175. : 
$44_Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buck- 
collided on Mississippi, Buckeye sank: 60. Oct. 
Steamer Lucy Walker “exploded three boilers at 
vy Albany, Ind.; 50. . 

ié—Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 


i] 


847—April 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- 
to Quebec; 200. Nov. 19. Steamers Talisman 

d ‘Tempest in collision on Ohio River; 100. Nov. 
Immigrant-{Holland) Steamer Phoenix burned 

Lake Michigan; 240. Dec. 20. British steam 

e Avenger, wrecked off north coast of Africa; 


Aug. 24. Américan emigrant ship Ocean 


0. 

15. Steamer Louisiana exploded at 
Orleans; 60. Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb 

imshaw burned at sea; 60. 
March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
urgate; 400. June 17. Steamer Griffith burned 
‘ake Erie; 300. Noy. 12. Emigrant ship Ed- 
mnd, Limerick to New York, wrecked off coast 

freland; 100. 

852—Jan. 24, Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
Feb. Troopship Birkenhead, 


llision on Lake Erie; 250. 
53—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
ir Dublin; 67. Feb. 16. The Independence burned 
coast Lower California; 140. April 11, Steamer 
n Lind blew up, San Francisco Bay; 31. May 3. 
ant ship William and Mary, sank at Ba- 
Aas: 170. Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane 
ecked off coast of Scotland; 348. Dec. 24. 
amer San Francisco, bound for California with 
) passengers, including 500 of Third Reg. U. 8S. 
tillery, foundered at sea; 240. Dec. 30. Ship 
ffordshire, Liverpool for Boston, grounded near 
an. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked 
Jan. ae Steamer Georgia, burned 
60. March. Steamer City of Glas- 
Philadelphia, with 450 passen- 
55 il Sif eee eo Secre- 
blew up in San Pablo, Calif. Bay; 50. 

: pet Powhatan, ree to New York, 

jong Beach, N. Y.; 

Nugent, from Madras, foundered in.a s 


t. 
Race, N. F.; 
aision o fog, 40 uss off Cape HALE 


Aspinwall (now Colon), P 
rk; 


ed immigrant ship, 
ee wrecked nt New Jersey coast, 15 miles 
0 Hook; 
ere transports wrecked, 
hi: 


al. > 
th; 200. 
cd eee warship Cazador; wrecked; 
Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
288. Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned 
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Marine Disasters Since 1833 


(Figures show lives lost. Only more serious disasters are included.) 


on Lake Michigan; 60. Noy. 2. Steamer Lyonna 
sank off Nantucket in collision; 260 ‘i *y 
4 1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line, 
50 on board; never heard from, May 31. Steamer 
Pouisiana, burned near Galveston, Tex.; 55. June 
pe Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, burned; 
50. Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar, wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. Sept. 12. Steamer Central America, 
Havana to New York, sank; 400. 

1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded , 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. Sept. 
13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New York, 
burned in midocean:’ 471. 

1859—April 27. American ship Pomona,, Liver- 
pool to New York, wrecked; 400. Oct. 25. Steamer 
Royal Cha#ter wrecked on the Anglesea coast; 446, 

1860——Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sank in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddeford; 60. Feb. 19. American 
ship Luna wrecked off Barfleur, France; 100. Feb. 
19. sonar Hungaria wrecked near Cape Sable, 


1861—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew w 
at Cairo, Ill.; 50. Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin san 
in collision on Lake Michigan; 300. 

1863—Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 
off coast of New Zealand; 190. April 27. Steamer 
Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog off Cape Race, N .F.; 
237, Apr. 27. Steamer Ada Hancock blew up, San 
Pedro, Cal.; 50. : 

1864—Sept. 5. Steamer Washoe blew up, Sacra 
mento River, Cal.; 16. Noy. 4. British steamship 
Racehorse, wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99. 

1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by. 
boiler explosion; 1,450. Aug. 24. Emigrant ship 
Eagle Speed foundered near Calcutta; 265. Oct. 12. 
Steamer Yosemite blew up, Rio Rista, Cal.; 42. 

1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in 
Bay of Biscay; 220. Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, 
boilers exploded on Ohio River; 100. Jan. 36. 
Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on Mississippi 
River; 150. May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off 
New Zealand; 87. Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, 
New York to New Orleans, foundered; 250. 2 

1867—Oct. 29. Royal Mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 
cane; 1,000. 

1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohio River; 80. April 9. Steamer Sea Bird 
burned on Lake Michigan; 100. April 17. Anchor 
liner United Kingdom, vanished at sea; 80. Dec. 
4. Steamboats United States and America, burned 
on Ohio River, near Warsaw, Ill.; 72. 

1869—-Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
Cairo, Ill.; 200. 

1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sank in col- 
lision off Yokohama; 115. Jan. 28. Inman Line 
steamer City of Boston, New York (Jan. 28) to 
Liverpool, vanished at sea; 177. Sept. 7, British 
warship Captain foundered off Finisterre, Western 
Spain; 472. Oct. 19. Steamer Cambria lost off In- 
ishtrahull; 170. Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York 
for Galveston, sank off Florida coast; 72, 

1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. Jan. 27. Steamer Kensing- 
ton collided with bark Templar off pes Hatteras, 
both wrecked; 150. Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur 
exploded; 87. July 30. Staten Island ferryboat 
Westfield’s boilers exploded in New York harbor; 
100. Dec. 23. Steamer America, Buenos Aires to. 
Montevideo, burned; 60. 

1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus exploded; 40. 
Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sank in collision on Long 
Island Sound; 50. Nov. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, 
left N. Y. harbor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, 
laden with alcohol, bound for Genoa; five weeks 
later, found abandoned in the Atlantic, with all 
sails set, 300 miles west of Gibraltar. Crew never 
heard from. 

1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sank 
in collision off Dungeness; 300. April bt: White Star 
steamer Atlantic wrecked off Nova Scotia; 547. 
Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 
River; 75. Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor 
liner, lost at sea, 52. Nov. 23. French Line steamer 
Ville’ du Havre, New York to Havre, in collision 
with ship Loch Harn and sank in sixteen minutes; 
730 y14—Dec. 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned 

; 470. 
ot eee: Mey 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. Nov. 4. 
American steamer Pacific sank in collision off 
Cape Flattery; 236. Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco, 
purned off Galveston; 53. Dec. 6. Steamer Deutsch- 
land, Bremen to New York, wrecked at mouth of 


$ 15 . 
the Thames: 157. .itish steamer Rten wrecked off 
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BE her : 00. Nov. 24. United States sloop-of-war 


Huron wrecked off North Carolina coast: 
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ye Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, Chile; 


1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 


North Carolina; 100. March 24. British training 
ship Eurydice foundered near the Isle of Wight: 
300. Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sank 
in collision in the Thames; 700, Sept. 28. German 
steamship Hermann Ludwig, vanished at sea; 50. 
Dec? 18. French steamer Byzantin sank in col- 
lision in the Dardanelles; 10. 

1879—Feb. 12-16. 
schooners foundered off George’s Bank, Newfound- 
land; 144. March 19. British ‘steamship Bernicia, 
left port; never heard from; 45. ¥ 

1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. Aug. 
29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz. foundered off 
Florida coast; 68. Oct. 16. American steamer Al- 
pena foundered on Lake Michigan; 60. Nov. 24. 
French steamer Uncle Joseph sank in collision 
off Spezzia; 250. 5 mse ; 

1881—May 24, Steamer Victoria, capsized in 
Thames River, Canada; 200. June. U. S. Naval 
vessel Jeanette, crushed in Arctic ice and sank 500 
miles off Siberian coast. Commander G. W. De 
Long and 21 others were drowned, frozen or 
starved; 11 survived, including Lieut. G. W. Mel- 
ville. The vessel had been in the ice pack since 


Sept. 1879. She had sailed from San Francisco iw 


July, 1879, for the North Pole, having been bought 
and outfitted by James Gordon Bennett. Aug. 30. 
Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope; 200. 5 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in col- 
lision on Ohio River; 57. Sept. 14. Northwest 
transit service steamer Asia, foundered between 
Ontario and Sault Ste. Marie; 98. 

1883—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
Vancouver Island; 70. July 3. Steamer Daphne 
capsized in the Clyde; 124. * 

1884—Jan. 18. American steamer City of Colum- 
bus wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. April 
3, Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off Sambro 
Head, N. §.;, 131. April 18. Bark Pomena in col- 
lision with steamer State of Florida off coast of 
Ireland, both vessels foundered; 150. July 22. 
Spanish steamer Gigon and British steamer Lex- 
ham in collision off Cape Finisterre; both sank; 
150. apy 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. ie 

1885—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left 
port, never heard from; 56. 

_1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. Nov. 
19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sank by collision in the 


_ English Channel; 134, 


1888—Feb. 27. Steamer Julia blew up, Vallejo, 
Calif.; 30. Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sank in a col- 
lision with the Thingvalla; 105. Sept. 12. Italian 
steamship and steamship La France collide near 
Canary Islands; 89, 

1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. Dec. 
31. British steamship Erin of National Line, left 
port, never heard from; 72. 

1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on. Island 
of Corsica; 130. Feb. 17. British steamer Duberg 
wrecked in China Sea; 400. March 1. British 
steamship Quetta wrecked off Cape York; 124, 
July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in storm 
on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. Sept. 19. Turkish 
frigate Ertogrul foundered off coast of Jap.; 540. 
Oct. 29 Steamship Viscaya, New York for Havana, 
sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. Nov. 10. 
British cruiser Serpent wrecked in storm off Spain; 
167. Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100, 

1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
sank in collision off Gibraltar; 574. April 16! 
British ship St. Catharis wrecked off Carolina 
Island; 90. April 22. Chilean warship Blanco En- 
calada blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. Sept. 10. 
Italian steamship Taormina sank in collision in 
Mediterranean; 50. Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise 
sank in Bay of Bengal; 77. Dec. 18. Steamer Abys- 
Sinia, Guion Line, burned at sea. 

1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 
China Sea; 414. May 22. Brazilian warship sank 
near mouth of La Plata River; 120. Oct. 28. 
Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, wrecked off 
Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. Feb. 11. White 
Star steamer Noronic, Liverpool to N. Y. on maiden 
voyage; vanished. May 29. British steamship Ger- 
mania foundered in Bay of Bengal; 64. June 22. 
British battleship Victoria sank in collision with 
ee sister ship Camperdown off Tripoli, Syria; 

1894—Feb. 2. United States Corvette Kearsar 
wrecked on Roncadof Reef.—Nov. 1, ‘Steamer 
Wairapa wrecked off coast of New Zealand; 134. 

1895—Jan, 30. German steamer, Elbe sank in 
collision with British steamer Crathie in North 

ea; 335. March 11. Spanish cruiser Reina Re- 
genta foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 


£ 
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Thirteen American fishing 
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sit 
Mediterranean; 400. May 28. French steamer I. 
Pedro wrecked on coast of Galacia; 100. | 
une 17. Steamer Drummond Ga 
wrecked off Brest. France; 250. 4 
1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship M 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. July 4. Fre¢ 
Line steamer La Bourgogne, in collision with Bg 
ish sailing ship Cromartyshire: 560. Oct» 
Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport 
wrecked off the Lizard: 170. Nov. 26-27. Steaa| 
Portland, from Boston, lost off Cape Cod; 157 4 
sengers, also the crew. { 
900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed 
damaged several steamships including the Md 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged Nc 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; ; 
lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 
_1901—Feb..22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Ji 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. A’ 
1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in Red &§ 
180. Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 
gold struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage, Alas 
and sank, dead and missing, 70. Dec. 2, Bri 
sloop-of-war Condor vanished off Esquimalt, B. . 


1902—July°21. Steamer Primus sank in collis 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe: 112. 

, 1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sank in « 
lision near Marseilles; 150. 

1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum t 
fire gqing through Hell Gate, East River; 1,4 
June 20. Russian submarine Dolphin sank; 
oie 28. Steamer Norge, wrecked on Rockall Ré 


1905—May 28. Russian battle cruiser, Adm 
Nachimov, sank in fight with Japan’s fleet in 3 
of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. ‘The ves 
carried $53,000,000 in gold. July 21. Boiler 
plosion on U. S. Gunboat Benington, San Die 
Calif.; 65. Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa ss 
by_explosion; 599. f 

1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidah 
sank near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of ‘pow 
magazine; 212. Jan. 22. American steamer Valent 
lost off Vancouver Island; 129. Aug: 4. Ital 
emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off Cape Palos: 2 
Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving Vla 
Hoss accidentally struck by a torpedo and sa 


1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sank in Li 
Island Sound; 131. Feb. 21. British steamer Ber: 
stranded off the Hook of Holland; 100. Feb. 
Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 137. Mai 
12. Explosion on French battleship Jena killed 1) 
July 20. American steamers Columbia and &&4 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100. N 
a tes steamer Kaptan, foundered in No3| 

1908—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Me 
sank in collision near Hakodate; 300.. April 
Japanese training cruiser Matsu’ Shima sank - 
explosion off the Pescadores; 200. July 28. Steant 
Ying King foundered off Hongkong: 300. Noy. 
Steamer Taish sank in storm; 150. Nov. 27. Steane 
San Pablo sank off the Philippines; 100. >= 

1909—Jan. 23. Collision between steamsi 
Florida and the White Star liner Republic: 
Nantucket Lightship in fog; six. Passengers saw 
by “CQD” (before SOS) sent by wireless operat 
Jack Binns; first time radio was used in § 
rescue. Aug. 1. British steamer Waratah, from §3 
ney via Port Natal for London, left Port Naz 
poets 26; pores re from; net Nov. 14. Steanz 

cyne sank in collision with st 
Singspore; 100, & eamer Onde 

eb. 9. ench Line steame: 

Chanzy wrecked off Minorca: 200. oct 

1911—Feb. 2. Steamship Abenton wrecked; " 
April 2. Steamship Koombuna wrecked; 150. Ser 
5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked: 80. Seq 
aE Tone eee ee Tiberie sank in explosiij 

on; . Nov. 23. Steamshi) ia sa 
in Adriatic: 00, Ship Roumania 
—Jan. 11. Russ, Russian steamer, f el 

in Black Sea; 172. March 5. Spanish stoauaatl 
Principe de Asturias struck rock off Sebasti. i 
Point and sank; 500. March 21. Passenger stear 
ship Cachepol sank off coast of Peru; British off 
cers, 25 passengers; crew of 45 Chilian sailors; 
March 28. British steamship Koombana lost | 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. April 8. Na 
excursion steamer, sank in collision near Cain 
Egypt; 200. April 14-15. White Star steamship TT 
tanic sank after ate gS with iceberg in Nor 


up by mine at entrance to Gulf, of S + & 
Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka Sank in 7 
River; 115. Sept. 28. Japanese steamer Kickerma 


wrecked by fire and explosion in id al 
Nov. 9, Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in ‘s 


Coal 


fence River; 44. Also on this 
h destroyed, on Lake Superior, the steamer 
if Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the steamers 
eae, McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 28; Isaac 
scott, 26; Hyd gus, 24, with 


rus, ~ 
Be cettay nti 
/a4—Marc : Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
ed south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. May 29 
dian Pacific steamship Empress of Ireland 
p! eon ioe agen collier anc in St. 
a i » 4,004. Sept. 18. Steam schooner Fr 
| @eett wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, 


day a great 


yyon; 80. Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla 
Ked on coast near Whitby, England: 54. 
ril 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz off 
eras; 51, May 7. Cunard Line steamship 
hia, bound from New York to England, sank 
Minutes after attack by German submarine 
when going 18 knots, 10 miles off the Old 
jm of Kinsale, southeast tip of Ireland; 1,198 
#uding 124 Americans). July 24. Steamer East- 
@ Overturned in Chicago River; 812. Aug. 13-14. 
mship Marowijne, in Gulf of Mexico; 97. Aug. 
jgOredge San Jacinto wrecked off Galveston, 
@; 50. Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked 
Weston, Tex.; 56. Aug. 19. White Star liner, 
| Sank by German submarine off Ireland; 44. 
. - italian liner, Antona, sank in Mediter- 
an by Austrian submarine; 206. 
16—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
Atlantic. Feb. 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sank 
acific; 160. Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser 
pce sank in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 
board 870 were saved. June 5. British cruiser 
pshire sank by German mine in Orkneys; 
Kitchener and several hundred others lost. 
29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
anta Domingo; 33. Aug. 29. Chinese steamer 
‘Yu sank off coast of China; 1,000. Aug. 29. 
nese steamer Wakatsu Maru wrecked on coast 
@pan; 105. Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost on 
rie; 20. Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway 
mship Connemara and British steamship Re- 
ver collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. Nov. 
British hospital ship, Britannic, sank in Aegean 
by a torpedo; 50. 
: an. 25. British cruiser, Laurentic, sank 
ireland by mine; 350. Feb 8. American mer- 
ship, California, sunk off Ireland by Ger- 
Submarine; 41. April 15. British troopship, 
adian, sank in Mediterranean by German sub- 
ine; 279. July 9. The British warship Van- 
r@ blown up at her dock in a British port; 
July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
ed on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 
U. S. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 
Dec. 6. . S. destroyer, Jaceb Jones, 
off Scilly Isles by German submarine; 64, 
30. British transport Aragon sank in Medi. 
fanean by torpedo; 610. ’ 
an. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sank 
editerranean by torpedo; 224. Feb. 1. French 
mer, La Dive, sank in Mediterranean by tor- 
9; 110. Feb. 5. Tuscania, British ship with 
§. troops sank off Ireland by torpedo; 213 
ers. Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked 
Cape Race, N. F.; 92. April 25. Chinese steam- 
‘Kiang-Kwan sank in collision off Hankow; 
May 1. American steamship City of Athens 
in collision off Delaware coast; 66. May 10. 
Kish troopship Santa Anna torpedoed in Medi- 
anean; 638. May 23. Moldavia, British ship with 
. troops, sank in Atlantic by torpedo; 53. 
26, Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sank in 
iterranean by German submarine; 101. May 
}U. S. troop transport, President Lincoln tor- 
loed by U-boat; 26. June. The U. S. S. Cyclops. 
tons displacement, left the Barbados, West 
es, on March 4, 1918, and never heard of since. 
“had on board 309. June 27. British hospital 
5, Llandovery Castle sank by submarine off Eng- 
d; 234. July 6. Riyer steamer Columbia sank in 
ois River at Wesley City; 87. July 12. Japanese 
tleship Kawachi blown up in Tokayama Bay; 
y 14. French troop ship Djamnah sunk by 
in Mediterranean; 442. July_19. U. S. 
sank by mine, off Fire Island, 
British hospital ship, Warilda, 
t. 12. British ae 8 


. Sept. ; 
¢; 213. Oct. 6. Otranto, British shi with 
. troops, sunk in ‘collision off Scotland; 431. 
0. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed in 


5— 
Mat 
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} 


bot po 


edo 


ae 
r York; . Jan. 
in Straits of Messina; 460. Sept. 9-10. Spanis 
1€ Valbanera, 
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192i—Spanishy steamer Santa Isabel sti 
orm- 
Wrecked near Villagarcia; 214. March 18. Steamer 
Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, China: 1,000. 
pyis?2—Jan. 4, Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
i raeus; 55. May 20. British steamer Egypt, in col- 
veion off France; 98, Aug. 26, French battleship 
prence, 23,000 tons, hit rock and sank off Qui- 
eron Bay; 3. Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka 
eae in storm off Kamchatka; 300. Aug. 29. Chilian 
s eamer Itata sank in storm. off Copumbo; 301. 
oF on eran 10. Greek transport Alexander sank 
Mossamedes went aground at Cape Frio, 
220. July 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar 
end of Panama Canal, never heard 
3. Fleet of seven U. 8. 


Africa; 
left Gulf 
pees on Beet 

estroyers, includin e 
Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, Woodbury 
Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks in fog off 
Honda Point, Cal.; 22. 

1924—March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago: 
ae, oe Aare: ee June ie 

. S. S. Mississ , at gun pract: 
off ‘San Pedro, Calif.; 48. = : ba 
1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. Aug. 18. Ex- 
cursion steamboat Mackinac, on Narragansett 
Bay, boiler explosion; 47, 

1926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu 
grounded in sterm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 
Aug. 28, Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik smashed 
into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, and sank; 
300. Oct. 16. Troopship blown up in Yangtse River, 
at Klukiang, China; 1,200. Oct. 20. British navy 
sloop, Valerian, sank in storm south of Bermuda; 
84. Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
Hudson River at New York City; 45. 

1i927—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi, sank 
and destroyer Ashi crushed in collision with 
cruisers Jiutso, and Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129. 
Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Matalda, 
blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro, Brazil; 314, 

1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, 
wrecked in storm in Bay of Araunco; 291. Noy. 12, 
British steamer Vestris, N. Y. for South America, 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110. Danish cadet/aux- 
iliary sailing ship, Kobenhayn, left Montevedeo, 
Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound for Australia; never 
heard from; 60. 

19293—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. April 22. Japan- 
ese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, crashed on Rocky 
Cape Erino; 103. Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San 
Juan, sank in coliision with tanker, off Santa 
Cruz, Calif.; 70. Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haa- 
kon VII, hit rock in storm and sank near Floroe; 
44. Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. 

1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near ‘Tobata; 
110. June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sank in Massa- 
Mag Bay in collision with coast steamer Fair- 

ax; 50. 

1931._Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sank 
in storm in Black Sea; 50. Feb. 9. French steamer, 
Porthos, sank in snow storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 
March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse’ 
River; 300. April 1. Collision of French immigrant 
steamer, Florida, and British aircraft carrier, 
Glorious, off Malaga, Spain; 40. June 14. French 
excursion steamer, upset in gale off St. Nazaire; 
450 


1932—May 16. French passenger: motorship, 
Georges Philippar, burned and sank in Arabian 


Sea: 41. Sept. 9. Steamboat Observation, carrying 


workmen to Rikers Island, blown to bits by ex- 
plosion of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. Ons 12. 
Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarab, turned up- 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105. 
1933—Jan. 4. t 
L’ Atlantique, goa in English Channel; 17. 
1934—Jan. Z , 
Yangtse River, burned and sank; 216. March 12. 
Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru upset west of 
Nagasaki; 103. Sept. 8. American steamship Morro 
Castle, Havana for New York with 318 passengers 
and crew of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, N. J.; 


34, 

1935—Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk, in 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwegian 
freighter, Talisman; 45. July 3. Japanese cruis 
steamer, Midori Maru, sank in collision in the 
Inland Sea; 104, ‘ 

1936—Jan. 12. Freight steamer Iowa sank in gale 
at mouth of Columbia River, Ore.; 34. Nov. 8. 
German motorship, Isis, sank in storm off Land’s 
End, England; 39. Dec. 26. Italian steamship, 
Cesare Battiste, blew up in harbor of Massaua, 


3 36. , ‘ 

se en 5. French liner Lafayette burned in 
in Havre. 

Gry eee oil 19. French liner Paris burned at 

Havre. Sept. 3. British metchant ship, Athenia, 

sank in the Atlantic on the way to Montreal, 200 

miles west of the Hebrides; 93 of the 1,104 pas- 


it. ay 
ee 9. The French steamer La Moriciere 
broke. in. two a storm o Bale 
Islands; 290. persons . were ost; - were _ lost 


Chinese steamer, Weitung, on 


Piraeus; 150. April 23. Portuguese mail steamer - 


New 41,000-ton French steamer, — 


om 


off a freighter which sank in the same storm. 
Feb. 9. French liner. Normandie, burned at her 
‘pier, New York City, then turned over and lay 
on the bottom of the Hudson, partly submerged. 
Feb. 18. American destroyer Truxtun, and cargo 
vessel Pollux (former S. S. Comet, New York & 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co.) ran aground-in foul weather 
off coast of Newfoundland and were lost. Truxtun, 
119; Pollux, 85. April 8. Greek ship, Enderania, 
Sank off Turkey, 211. American destroyer Ingra- 
ham sank after collision in fog in the Atlantic; 
218. Sept. 3. American transport Wakefield (for- 
mer S. S. Manhattan) damaged by fire in the At- 


Shortest Safe Navigable Distances from New York City to:: 


NOTE: In the following tables, distances between 
New York and foreign ports, and distances be- 
tween foreign ports, are from H. O. Pub. No. 117, 
Table of Distances between. Ports issued by the 
U.S. Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. Trans- 
North Atlantic distances follow Tracks B and C, 
established by the North Atlantic Lane Routes 
agreement, Track B (southern) is in effect from 
April 11 to June 30, both dates inclusive, except 
when ice conditions necessitate the use of Track 
A (extra southern). Track C (northern) is used 


Port 


Aarhus, Denmark—Via Track B, Pentland 
Wirth, and The Skaw......0.... 0.1.05. 3,824 
Via Track C, Pentland Firth, and The 


SWE E MUI Col rite, ivevs oh Ui Leee te ele nie 0 28 3,697 
Acajutla, Salvador—Via Panama.......... 2,851 
Acapulco, Mexico—Via Panama........... 3,444 
EEE AMOUR jo 5 5 eke) sc os o's 4,660 

delaide, Australia—Via Panama and Wilson 
' PP RPOMUOE eet Mids wp ani. ce ee 9,788 
Aden, Arabia—Via Track B, Strait of Gib- 
Walter anO chor Said... ca lon lak 6,529 


Via Track C, Straight of Gibraltar and 


Pee IN EN ice eee an 6,515 
Ajaccio, Corsica—Via Track B and Strait of 
URL UST 0k 2S) Sea aaa ea 3,976 


elize, British Honduras—Via Yucatan 
SPERM Emer CEN ek a Se Tos 1,703 
Bishop Hock (Lat. 49° 45’ N., Long. 6° 35’| ' 
a Cg yee 2 Sn Oe 
Via Track 3930 


lantic. Salvaged and towed to an Atlantic 
Oct. 26. American steamship President 


Pacific; 5. E 

1943—Announced June 6. Medium sized U: 
freighter and U. S. tanker collided ‘“‘a few a 
ago’’ off East Coast of U. S. Freighter loaded ¥ 
ammunition; sank. Tanker burst in flames. ¢ 
ualties: Ammunition ship}; 41 merchant crew 
25 Navy Armed Guard. Tanker 8 merchant ¢ 
and 10 Navy Armed Guard. 


from July 1 to April 10, both dates inclusive, , 
cept when ice conditions necessitate the “use 
Track B. All other distances in these tables. 
along the shortest safe navigable routes to 4 
tination. : 

Distances between United States Ports are ff] 
the publication, ‘‘Distances Between United Si 
Ports,’’ issued by the Coast and Geodetic Su 
U. S. Department of Commerce. ; 

All distances in these tables are in nautical m 
For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


y 


Port 


Buenaventura, Colombia—Via Panama..... 

Buenos Aires, Argentina. .. - 

Cadiz, Spain—Via Track B 
Via Track C 


Cartagena, Colombia—Via Crooked Island 
and Windward Passages 


Via 
P 


ort S 


Firth, and The Skaw.............,... 
i“ araak C, Pentland Firth, and The 
Dover: pngland—Via Track B and Bishop 


: eee, Culebra tg 
nport, New ae U.S. 
RS Cuba. 


m, Bermuda 
g Kong, China—Via Panama 
B Track B, Strait of Gibraltar, Port 


Fay 
ishtrahull at 35° 25’ N., long. 7° 30’ W.) 
Via a B 
Via Track C. 


a Panama 
i Turkey—Via Track B and Strait 
“ot Gibraltar 


Via Track C and Seets of Gibraltar. 
West, Florida, U.S 
gston, Jamaica—Via Crooked Island and 
Windward Passages 
Yugoslavia—Via Track B and Strait 
~ of Gibraltar 


a, Venezuela—Via aces) P: 
(ae Track a 


Via 
s de Gran Canaria, C Canary Islands 
Rie, Frarioe—-Via Track B and Bishop 


a Track C and Bishop Rock.. 
n, Costa Far ho Crooked Isiand and 

Fe Windward Passag 
erpool, England Vis Track a and Fast- 


* 


Track C and eney Rock > 
les, Calif., U. S. A.—Via Panama. . 
aletta Mt arbor) Via Track B and 
5 Strait of Gibraltar 
Via Track C and Strait of patie sae 
la, P. I—Via Panama and B 


Channel 
‘Via Track B, Strait of Gibraltar, Port 
ve and Singapo 
Via Track C, "Strait of Gibraltar, 
Said, and Singapore 
2, Equador—Via 
acaibo, Venezuela. 
e @ Islan , Calif., U. S. A.—Via Panama.. 
France—Via Track B and Strait 


ewtown: Great Inagua Isl 
Puerto Rico 
, Mexico—Via Panama.........-. 
Via Panama and 


‘Uruguay 
tevideo Suse R.—Via south ot i 


ioteaecly ae UO, Bi Aer ae : 
eee nae Firth’ (lat. 58° 42’ N., ‘Tong. 3° 207 


$l|Portamnar Paces Island, Venezuela. 
Port Antonio, Jamaica. . 

Port Arthur, Tex., Me S.A 

Port au Prince, 


Hait 
Port of Spain, Trinidad—Via Virgin Pa 
Port Plata, D. R 
Port Said, Egypt—Via Track B and Strait 
of Gibraltar 


Portland Mas U. 8. A——Via Cape Cod Canal} — 


Via Pollack’ Rip Channel 

Via Shy oe 3 Shoals Lightship 
Portland, Ore., U. S. A—Via Panama 
Porto Grande, Sao Wiecitg. Cae 
Portsmouth, N. #., s. A 
Preston, Cuba 
Progreso, Mexico 
Provincetown, Mass., U. 8. A 
Puerto Banes, ou 


Florida 

Puerto Maki6o, Mexico—Via Straits of 
Florida, 4 .)..-.. «.- =. 0 22s se eee ee ee 

Punta "ara Chile (lat. 53° 10’ S., long. TF, 
54’ W. j—Via East of South America 

Via Panama: 

Puntarenas, Costa Rica—Via Sarno: 

Quebec, Canada—vVia Gut of Cans 

inure ada, Treland—Via Track ‘3 and Fast- 


Rio ‘de Janeiro, Brazil 
Roseau, Dominica 
Rotterdam, Netherlands—Via Track B ‘and 


St.’George, oe 
St. John, Antigu 
St. Joun, New Pprangwick 


St. Johns, Newfoundland 

St. Nicholas Bay, Aruba—Via Mona Passage 

St. Stag Martinique—Via Anegada Chan- 
1 rs rn fs 

Salaverry, Peru—Via Pana 

San Diego, Calif., U. 8. A Avid Panama. 

San Francisco, Calif., U. 8. A—Via Panama 

San Jose, Guatemala—Via Padme 


2||San Juan, Puerto Rico 


San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua—Via 
tae Island and Windward Passages 


2}|Santa Marta, 


Island and Windward Passag' 
Santiago, Cuba—Via Crooked island and 
Windward Passages . 
Santos, Brazil 
Savannah, Ga., eA 
Seattle, Wash., U S. Ai ia Panama 
shee Chiaa—Via Panama and 


Port 


12,589 ||Taleahuano, Chile—Via Panama.......... 


ephinrentenerers 


Florida (lat. 24° 25’ N., long. 83° 


Tsinetao, China—Via Panama............. 10,-, 
Tumaco, Colombia—Via Panama.......... 2,4, 
Tuxpam, Mexico—Via Straits of Florida...:| 24 
Valdiva, ‘Chile—Via Panama............ oe) ee 
Valparaiso, Chile—Panama.........5.....- 4A. 
Vancouver, British Columbia—Via Panama.| 6,4 
Vera: Oruz, Mexie 02: = ct otic cece tite tee oe 
Vigo, Spain—Via Track B,............-.: 2%) 

Vis TACK Cie ok stn one coer s + aldo eee 2,9 


Vladivostok, U. 8S. 8. R.—Via Panama and 
Kaik 


Soya FO. 52 Pets ea att ae 9,0 
Washington; D, Cl, US: Ag sunset he coe 4 
Wellington, New Zealand—Via Panama...» 8,8 
Willemstad, Curacao. . 0.56... c cence eee St ne 
Wilmington, N. Car., U.S. A...........-- f 
Yokohama, Japan—Via Panama.... : 5c ee 954, 
Yucatan Channel (lat, 21° 50’ N., long. 85° Fi 

Dee ena eee ee tres ot 16 

A pe fe 2 

ine es 3 a 0 2 af as 

221/25) 2) =| Sie s|]¢ |e) 83 
o*/ ro] 215) S$} eFl S| 8 | sie 
a f0 jeep ey Bye ae | eo pa Te 


Wiig ee teesace a=! i» ae 396/1703/1470) 224) 828) 417/1 


17}11 
702/1484/1251| 110}1134] 137) 899]1080| 492/2301 


196/1865 1632} 420) 628] 606/1285|/1461| 88011795 


Pacasmayo. . 


909) 712 23) 505] 128/26 d 
2014 wt 602) 455) 782)1437|1609/1036/1623| 23 


2014 6/1550}2388/1359| 603) 420)/1021|/3506|21. 
356 %)1317/2155/1126| 370] 187| 788|3307|19% 
602)1550/1317 1033] 220) 965)1146| 560/2201 


455/2388/2155/1033 1209]1821/1983/1432|1191| 2 
1359/1126] 220/1209 774) 955] 367/2374| 9M 


0 
1437) 603] 370) 965]1821] 774 201) 435/2949/168 


420] 187/1146/1983] 955} 201 617)3101\1 


1036}1021) 788} 560/1432) 367) 435] 617 2578) 122 


3506/3307) 2201/1191/2374/2949/3101/2578 


1 
203(217911980| 782| 268] 962|1605|1774|1207|1432 
DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES § 


Amalie 


Charlotte 
Colon 


Key West 

Pensacola 
illem- 
Se 


Cape Haitien 


iv] 


- 
Or 


1 
1854/1420) 623] 814] 869/1888| 789] 831/2182|1205 
457| 69811790 11144|1134! 1501167111625] 456 B8t 1756) 


631 “619 750|1128/1035) 888] 321]1396 
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DISTANCES IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM PANAMA, PANAMA TO: 


Port tica 


Liverpool, Nova Scotia............0)2222 2,288! 
Los Angeles, Calif., U8)A. Te ig 2,916 
Manila, P. 1., via Balintang Channel... _*”* 9,342 
Melbourne, Australia, via Wilson Promontory} 7,924: 
Mobile, Ala., U. 8. A., via Yucatan Channel,. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, via Bast of South 

America....... 
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Survey Shows 20,000,000 Communists in World 


ia Source: United Press Associations 


suryey by The United Press (May-June, 1947) 
Pd that there were slightly more than 20,000,- 
active members of the Communist party,in the 


cipal countries of the world. Geographically 

Were distributed as follows: ‘ 

Res aE ALA, > ood cae 6% - ce 6,000,000 
11,304,525 


BSE 2. S.J. 


Reread t08 03026 SO ok Pk 141,000 
MO ae ee eee 340,000 
Near East) 301,000 


East ... 4 
tside of the U. self, 
hip was concentrated in Germany which had 
mated 2,221,125 Communists. The estimated 
in other European countries was: 


hip 
2,000,000; Italy, 2,000,000;' Czechoslovakia, | 


‘ 


€ Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., is a 
profit organization at 210 East 64th Street, 
York City. It was founded primarily to 
and preserve healthy corneal tissue from 
eyes for transplanting to blind persons who 
t their sight because of corneal defects. 
tional activities of the Bank, carried out by 
neal Research Laboratory, include research 
lindness resulting from corneal injuries, in 
techniques of cornea] grafting, and in pre- 
fing eye tissue longer than the present limit 
e days. Training of surgeons in the method 
special operation is also a part of the Eye 


tional in scope, the Bank was founded (May 1, 
. A grant of $25,000 was reteived from the 
k Memorial Fund, but for the most part, 
have been received daily from the general 
in sums yarying from $1 up. y 
May, 1947, marking its second anniversary, 
‘ye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., an- 
ed its second affiliated Bank in Boston, known 
Boston Eye Bank, which is situated in the 
usetts Eye & Ear Infirmary, 243 Chartes 
Boston, Mass. Other affiliated Eye Banks 
process of organization in New Orleans and 


coast. : 
the end of the second year of operation, the 


° 

Source: Sugar Research Foundation 

yar is one of the most versatile natural sub- 
for it is both a food and a pure organic 

‘al. Valued as a medicine by the ancients, as 

‘it provides more energy at lower cost than 

Ter article of diet. Sugar fixed in green 
f plants by photosynthesis annually repre- 


~¥ yi 
ay 


The Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc. 


Sugar—The Molecule With 10,000 Derivatives ' 


1,700,000; Yugoslavia, 1,700,000; Bulgaria, 850,000: 
Hungary; 650,000: Poland ‘(including Socialists), 
600,000; Rumania, 500,000; Austria, 175,000; 
Sweden, 156,000; Belgium, 100,000; Greece, 75,000; 
Netherlands, 60.000; Great Britain, 43,000; D 
—_. ans hie a0 jee Norway, 34,000; ° 

witzerland, ‘i ; Ice! » 1,000; Spain e 
estimate) 400. gia 

North America—United States, 70,000; Canada, 
23,000; Cuba, 40,000; Mexico, 8,000. 

South America—Brazil, 200,000; Chile, 50,000: 
Argentina, 39,000; Colombia, 5,000; Venezuela, 
et, Se ee 

Asia ina, 2,000,000; Japan, 70,000; Indonesia, 
100,000; India, 63,090; Siam, 2,000; Malaya, 10,000; 
Indo-China, 2,000; Burma, 4,0000; Korea, 50,000. 

Near East*—Palestine, 1,000; Lebanon, 5,000; 
Syria, 5,000; Egypt, 500; Iraq, 200; Iran, 2,000. 

*The Communist party was suppressed in Turkey. 


Eye Bank listed more than 150 hospitals throughout 
the country as participants in its program. The 
Red Cross, through its motor corps, and the air- 
au volunteered their services in transportation of 

e eyes. ‘ 

When the Bank was founded, there were only 
10 or 15 surgeons in the United States who were 
experienced in the transplant operation. Many 
times, it was impossible to get eye tiSsue, patient 
and surgeon together at the same time and place. - 

Since then, the Bank has awarded about twenty- 
five scholarships to experienced eye surgeons repre- 
sentative of many states throughout the country 
as well as from countries like Switzerland, China, 
India and the Philippines. 

Ophthalmologists and scientists from all over~ 
the world visit national headquarters in New York 
City to observe and learn the technique of corneal 
grafting. 

Those interested in donating eyes 
contact the Eye Bank at its office, 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. The officers of the 
Eye Bank are: Albert G. Milbank, chairman of 
the Advisory Council; Stanley Resor, President; 
Dr. R. Townley Paton, Vice-president; Cyril B. 
Hartman, Secretary; Walter C. Baker, Treasurer, 
and Mrs. Aida de Acosta Breckinridge, Executive 
Director, ' 


or money 1 


As a chemical, 75 times more sugar is produced 
in the United States than any other pure organic 
compound. Sugar, as such, with some of its 10,000 
known derivatives, finds numerous uses in more 
than 80 industries. ‘Seventy per cent of all alcohol | 
used in making synthetic rubber in certain years — 
was largely derived from sugar. Mannitol, sor- 
butanol, lactic and citrie acid are 


may d 
210 Hast 64th 


§ energy equal to 300,000,000,000 tons of coal. | bitol, acetone, 


> of su beet or sugar cane, the two most 
, Rees, of common sugar, known chemi- 
HAS sucros, produces 1,700,000 calories or about 
more energy per acre than any other 


from sugar which also enters into plastic, © 
fetiie. eine. pharmaceutical, beverage candy, 
baking, glass, cement, metallurgical, wall. board, 
paper, soap, tobacco, electrical and many other» 


industrial products. Aap 


In Aug., 1933, the Italian Steamship, J 
crossed the Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambé 
Light, New_York Harbor, 3,181 miles, in 4 dé 
13 hours, 58 minutes. oS 

The Europa of the North German Lloyd Lil 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch.. 
25), from Cherbourg Breakwater, France, 
Ambrose Channel Lightship, New York Has 
(3,157 nautical miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 mir 
utes. In July, 1933, she covered that route (¢ 
miles) in 4 days, 16 hours, 48 minutes (avexr 
27.92). In June, 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 34 
mies in 4 days, 19 hours, 57 minutes (ave: 
27.56). 


The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Lil 
on her maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 184 
from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Amb’ 
Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164 nautt 
miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an B24 
age speed of 27.83 knots, of nautical miles, an ha 
She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 d 
14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, ii 
Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Nov., 11 
Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 dayss 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). 

The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner oni 
maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Cl 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 ho 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambr 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours.5| 
minutes (average 28.74). 

On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in E 
York port, having come from Bishop’s Rock, I 
Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 dai 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bishe 
Rock: is 126 miles nearer to-Ambrose than is GH 

ourg. 

On the return trip, the Queen Mary traye 
from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 Taflees ¥ 
days, 20 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69). 

The French liner, Norman ie, on her maiden ¢ 
to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935, went the 22 
miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 13 minutes, 38 seco 
eae ye Pegahs oo) Fiero “ sere she coved 

e 3, miles ays, ours, 25 mini 
(average 30.31). : 

In July-Aug. 1937 the Normandie 2 
miles, westbound, Bishop’s Rock to Agee 2.2 
days, 23 hours, 2 minutes (average 30.58), 

In Aug., 1937 the Normandie covered the- 
bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 da; = 
minutes (average 31.20). vo, .48 od 

The U. S. S. Memphis, which bro Ca 
(mow Col.) Charles A. Lindbergh pe Sore i 


BY SAILING VESSELS" 


Columbus, in 1492, sailed from Spain (Palos) 
to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, Aug. 3 to Oct. 
; 12, The best day’s run was 200 miles, His flag- 
fp ship was the Santa Maria. The other vessels 
f were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos ene 
7 went to the Canary Islands, and it was not unti 
ie Sept. 6 that they left the Island of Gomera. They 
: were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. His 
r second voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 
j Dominica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3 
meee was made in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage 
was only 21 days; his third, to Trinidad (May 30- 
July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, 
{ to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days, 
é but the land-to-land time (May 26-June 15) was 

: | but 20 days. 
The American-built, British-owned ship, James 
Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots): an hour, 
for several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- 
ton Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 

z 6 hours. 
The Flying Cloud twice made. the voyage from 
b New York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
in 89 days. The ‘‘medium’”’ clipper, Andrew 
Jackson, did it in 89 days. : 

The British tea-clipper,, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, 
Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Northern Light, ‘‘medium” clipper, sailed 
from San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 
are. Tun north from Cape Horn was made in 

ays. 

The clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
sailed from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 
25 minutes, The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 

2 ee sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 
ays. Gree 

The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 de- 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
ord. She was 8 days more getting into San 
‘Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece took 
only 1242 days from the Equator to within 200 
miles of San Francisco. Those 200 miles took 
her another week. 

The Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 
peror’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 

_ the Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- 
ute and 19 seconds; 3,013 nautical miles, average 
speed 10.31 knots. The best day’s run was 341 

. nautical miles. In 1928 she crossed from En- 
gland in 23 days.. The Yankee came from Bishop 
Rock to Boston Light in 1936, in 22 days, 
hours, 7 minutes. 


BY QTHER POWER VESSELS 


The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord 
Cochrane. She voyaged to South America. 

The first American ship to use steam in’ cross- 
ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built 
at New .York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on 
May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in’ 26 days, 
during 18 of which she used her side-paddles. 
She was a sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. 

The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the dis- 
tance in April, 1838, in-15 days. Her best record 
was 10 days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
re from Liverpool to New York’ in 14 days, 8 

ours. 


. 


Ware Capes) at 4:00 p.m. (Zone Jun 
1927; a distance of 3,320 pale as, tniles an Pf 
age speed of 22.21-knots for the Tun. Capt, 
epg U. S. N., was in command of the 


fastest 5,490-mile run ever recor o 
Mercian: orded for a oF 


New York to San Diego via the Pana cl 
The ship, on her maiden yoyage, clipped oar 
had. stood i 


1873, in 7 days, 20 hours, 9 minutes; the City of 
Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days, 15 hours, 48 minutes: 


4) 
miles July 16-19, 1945, in 3 days, 2 h " ' 
utes.'The Indianapolis arrived ut Saipan fe 

The Queen Mary in September, 1946, made Ht 
crossing from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Southam 


The Deutschland, in Sept., 1900, went from 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, 
days, 7 hours, 38.minutes. The Leviathan, 
went from New York to Cherbourg in 

Sh a 21 minutes, at an average speed 


were lacking. The liner left Halifax 18 "t } 
late because of fog and made up 16 hours on ti 


* run, 
f i 
t ve ° Soar ’ Iota i 


wae Se ee ee ee "a 7 Ite 


Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 
New York, 67 


JBgo, 60 days 
: 4 W. Willis Sayre, 
m9 hours 42 minutes. 


Wash, 64 


54 
iW hours 2 minutes. 
7 i, og Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 
1.. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
“jinutes 38 seconds. 
4 us John Henry Meats, 35 days 21 hours 36 


4. U.S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 

pus actual flying time). 

ag6. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
im World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
tes 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 


pt car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


8. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D. 
fer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds. 
m® left New York (June 29) by seaplane and 
bok the Olympic/off Long Island. From Cher- 
B, July 5, they fiew across Europe and Asia, 
ming Tokio July 11. They travelled by steamer 
@ncouver, British Columbia (July 20), and 
hence to New York City, arriving July 22. 
po. German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
Friedrichshafen, Germany (July 31), reached 
rt, N. J.. Aug. 4), left Lakehurst Aug. 8. 
ed Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10), left there (Aug. 
amd reached Tokio, Japan (Aug. 19), left 
Aug. 23), and reached Los Angeles, Cal. 
. 26), left there (Aug. 27), and reached Lake- 
(Aug. 29), left there (Sept. 1), and reached 
itichshafen (Sept. 4). Approximate distance 
red 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen 
edrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days 4 


ee Ue 


Seattle, 
Henry Frederick. 


is 


i, Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
id Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
imference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
15 hours 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
y 1, at 8:45 p.m. 
a onoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Bost, 
), around the northern air circumference of 
morld (15,596 miles) in 7 days 18 hours 4945 
tes uly 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
45 p.m. James Mattern, a Texas airman, left 
Bennet Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and flew 
stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and 
ice, via Post's 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
a to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
ad weather for Nome, but had te turn back, 
June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
yr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
ome) where he was forced down and his plane 
ed up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 
A Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
» and thence an American plane landed him 
floyd Bennett Field on July 30. 
6. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
city (Sept. 30), each for a trip around the 
d to test the commercial flying routes. All 
to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Henburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. The 
to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the 
York World-Telegram and the other Scripps- 
ard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
day, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
ely 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 
lays 11 hours i4 minutes 33 seconds. The gross 
sed time from The World-Telegram building 
bh he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
l4 hours 56 minutes 30 seconds. The total fly- 
ime was 8 days 10 hours 26 minutes, and the 
ge flying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course was: 
the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
lan Airways to Manila; by Pan American Air- 
“a Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
bank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. ; 
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a ld Facts—Around World Trips; Fastest by Land, Sea, and Air 661 
Fastest Trips Around the World 


ehini’ New York olty’ (eae 
° ’. C 

p.m., Saly and Hew around the world 34 aris, 

- 8.8. R.; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 

. R.; Fairbanks, Alaska: Minneapolis, 
, and landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
days 19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

939 Mrs. Clara Adams of New York City 
departed from Port Washington, L, I. N. ¥. (June 
28) on the flying boat Dixie Glipper of the Pan 
American line and landed at Newark Airport (July 
15), completing the around the world trip by air 
in 16 days 19 hours 4 minutes. 

1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr. of the 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 nriles from Washing- 
ton D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow, ip 
5 days 1 hour and 55 minutes flying time. The 
Scpken plane carried the Harriman Mission to 

1945—The Globester of the United States Army 
Air Transport Command, inaugurating asround- 
the-world service, fiew from the National Airport 
in Washington, D. C., to the starting point, & 
distance of 29,279 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, 
including ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes. The 
flight started Sept: 28 at 3:58 p.m. ahd ended 
Oct. 4 at 9:42 p.m. 

An A-26 completed a 24,859 mile flight around 
the world in 96 hours 50 minutes fiying time. The 
pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapple and the route 
of the flight was westward by way of Hawaii, the 
Marianas, Okinawa, the Philippines, India, North 
Africa, Azores, Bermuda and Washington, D. © 
The flight was completed Nov. 30. ‘ 

1947. The Reynolds Bombshell, a converted twin- 
engined Army bomber, with Capt. William Odom as 
pilot, Milton Reynolds, the owner, as navigator, 
and T. Carroll Sallee as flight engineer, ele 
York City at 5:11 p.m., April 12; landed at Paris, - 
4:55 a.m., April 13; landed at Cairo, Egypt, 12:51 
p.m.; arrived Karachi, India, 10:02 p.m. landeéd at 
Calcutta, 3:05 a.m., April 14; reached Tokio, 4:58 
p.m.; reached Adak, Alaska, 4:25 a.m., April 15: 
arrived at Edmonton, Alta., 3:55 p.m.; landed at La 
Guardia Field, 12:06 a.m., April 16. Elapsed time, 
78 hours 55 minutes 12 seconds, distance covered 
20,000 miles. : 

A regular commercial around-the-world air 
service was inaugurated June 17 when a Pan 
American World Airways clipper, the America, a 
four-engined Lockheed Constellation, took Off — 
from LaGuardia Field, New York City, at 2 p.m. © 
with a party of 15 American newspaper publishers 
and editors and six other passengers. The clipper 
reached Gander, Nfid., at 6:50 p.m. the same day. 
London, June 18, Istanbul, June 19, Karachi, 
India, June 20, Calcutta, June 21, Manila, June 
23, Nanking and Shanghai, June 24, Tokyo, June 
26, Honolulu, June 28, San Francisco, June 29, 
and landed at La Guardia Field at 5:05 p. m. 
June 30, The elapsed time for the global flight 
of 22,219 miles was 13 days three hours 10 min- 
utes. Actual time in the air was 101 hours 32 
minutes. Pilot of the clipper was Capt, Hugh Gor- 
don, and co-pilot, Capt. Gordon F. Maxwell. The 
newspaper executives who made the flight were 
Thomas H. Beck, chairman of the board of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.; Paul Patterson, 
publisher of The Baltimore Sun; James G, Stahl-— 
man, president of the Nashville (Tenn.) Ba er; 
Roy W. Howard, president -and editor of the New 
York World-Telegram; Marshall Field, 3rd, pub- 


lisher of The Chicago Sun; J. Loy Malonty, man- 
aging editor of The Chicago Tribune; ‘aul 
Bellamy, publisher of The Cleveland Plain 


Dealer: Mrs. Ogden Reid, president of The New - 
York Herald Tribune; Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, — 

executive vice president of The Houston (Téx.) 
Post; Edwin D. Canham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor; Ralph Nicholson, publisher of 
The New Orleans Item; Frank Gannett, publisher 
of the Gannett Newspapers; M. T. Moore, chair- 
man of the board of the Time-Life-Fortune Pub- 
lications: Clayton Knight, artist, and Barry Far- 
Tis, editor-in-chief, International News Service. 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 
The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
any RD, 11, at 2.a.m.), and aftived at Lake- 
N. J. ( 
‘miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
pelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
eiras and Bermud: 


- The 
"Germany (June 30, at 12:29 a.m.) and 
aL 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
Bere eee i nutes. The dirigible 


rip 51 hours, 1 
ihe scan over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 


Northern Ireland, to Land Fall, over Labrador, 


Pp .-- 


3 Fast Ocean Passages by Air 
Oct? 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown | Frankfort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 p.m. 


a. 
Hindenbure left Frankfort on tne | 


2 hours, 50 minutes, after passing over‘ the 
angen tip of Greénland. The Hindenburg left 


10:35 p.m.) and reached ~~ 
Lakehurst (Aug. 9, at Le <2hours, 63 


pawl AIRPLANES gute 
1919, U.S. wary Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 

. Read and crew, 

Pe Lisbon; Portugal, via the Azores 

John Alcock and A. W 

Newfoundland to Ireland, 


les in 16 hours, 12 minutes. 5 A Se 
of 1960 misttenant Commander Richard’ Evelyn 


“Oy I 
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Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and return (May 9). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile expedition flew from Spitzbergen over the 


North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- | 


ing at Teller, Alaska, after having been lost over 
the Arctic area for seventy-eight hours. (May 12.) 

1927. Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
N. Y. to Paris, 3,600, miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
(May 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
vine flew from Mineola, N. Y. to Hisleben, Ger- 
many, 3,911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) 

1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
Miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes (June 23-24.) 

1932. Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02644 miles in 14 hours, 
56 minutes (May 20-21.) 

1937. Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff and 
Sergei Danilin, Russian aviators, flew non-stop 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approximately 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the North 
Pole route (July 12-14.) uy 

1938. Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year-old 
$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airways 
Seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop East-to- 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to Montreal in 
20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) ‘ 

1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- 
ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Munici- 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portugal (April 1-2, 1940) 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The elapsed 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. The return trip— 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. The round 
trip flying time was 43 hours 36 minutes. 

1941, The Atlantic Clipper of the Pan American 
Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda to Lisbon, in 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22). 

1942. An American-built four-engined bomber 
flew 2,200 miles from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announcement of 
the ag was made April 2. Capt. Edward A. 
Stewart, of the American Export Flying Ace, made 
the western crossing of the Atlantic from a 

' European port (August) in 21 hours 54 minutes 
elapsed time and 19 hours 54 minutes flying time. 

1943. Capt, G. R. Buxton, a British Overseas 
Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded Libera- 
‘tor bombing plane, made a landfall crossing from 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not disclosed) 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. He flew 2,200 miles from 
4 Newfoundland takeoff to a landing in Britain 

i hours 16 minutes later. His Montreal to 
Britain flying time was 11 hours 12 minutes for 
the distance of 3,150 miles. Capt. E. R. B. Scott 
flew from Lancashire, England to Quebec, 3,100 
miles in 13 hours 30 minutes. 

1944. Drans-Canada Air Lines transport plane 


Major Train Wrecks in the United States 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 


1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81, 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
1904—Aug. %—Eden, Col., 96. 
1904—Sept. 24—New Market, Tenn., 56. 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 
1906—Dec. 30—Washington, D. C», 53. 


n 


i907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24. 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 
) 1910—March 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—Aug. 25—Manchester, N. Y., 2 
1912—July 4—Corning, N, Y., 40. 
1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 
1913—Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 
1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40. 
1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28, 
3917—Feb, 27—Penn. Pa., 20. 
1917—Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. 
1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 
1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 101, 


' Rise in Railroad Accidents Blamed on High Speed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission disclosed 
(Aug. 19, 1947) that railroad accidents are on 
ree eens again, largely because of higher train 


* Commission figures show that 8,404 accidents 
occurred during the first six months of 1947, an 
inerease of 1,122 over the same 1946 period. Offi- 


cials attributed many of the recent train wrecks | 


to increased speeds. They said such sg ds not 
only add to the hazards of operation Eng tough 
on Troadbeds and often cause broken rails. 
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non-stop flight from Great Brits 
Montreal, ne : hours 16 minutes — 


ynes, Ireland to New York City in 15 hour 
minutes (May 1). Same plane made round 
New York-Ireland-South America-New' York 
distance of 11,746 miles in 66 hours 12 
fiying time. Capt. Charles A. Thompsons 
charge. Royal Air Forces Mosquito bomber 
2,200 miles from Labrador to British Isles j 
hours 46 minutes (announced May 14). 

1945. Mosquito bomber; Benson, England 
Karachi, India; 4,700 miles; 12 hours 25 minui 
including stopover at Cairo, Egypt; average = 


British Air Ministry report. C-69 Army Trams 
plane; New York to Paris, 3,600 miles; 
12 minutes; Brig. Gen. Lawrence A Fritz (eq 
pleted Aug. 1). B-29; Honolulu to Washingg 
4,640 miles; 17 hours 21 minutes; ayerage §& 
285 miles an hour; Lieut. Col. Charles J. Mi, 
(completed Sept. 1). O-54 Air Transport Comma 


ington 30 hours 33 minutes. 
report. (Completed Sept. 4.) Globester, Uns 
States Army Air Transport plane; world row 
trip; 23,279 miles; 149 hours 44 minutes, incluc 
ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes (compid 
Oct. 4). Mosquito bomber; Newfoundland to C 
wall, England; 2,590 miles, five hour: 
average speed 445 miles an hour; Win; 
J. R. H. Merfield (Oct. 23). Four B-29s; none=s 
Japan to Washington, 6,544 miles; lead pla 
time 27 hours 29 minutes; Brig. Gen, Frank 
Armstrong (completed Nov 1).' A-26 compla 
24,859-mile flight around the world, 96 hours 
minutes flying time; Col. Joseph R. Holzap@ 
pilot; route of flight westward by way of Haw 
the Marianas, Okinawa, the Philippines, In 
North Africa, Azores, Bermuda and Washing® 
D. C. (completed Nov. 30). 

1946. Navy P2V_ patrol bomber, Perth, W 
Australia, to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles; 55 ha 
15 minutes; Cmdr. Thomas D. Davies, pilot (ce 
pleted Oct. 1). B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, 
Arctic, 9,422 miles; 39 hours 36 minutes; ~ 
Clarence S. Irvine, pilot, Lt. Col. Beverly Warz 
co-pilot (completed Oct. 6). | 


, 
1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y., 21. oI 
1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. > a 
1922—Aug. _6—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 40. | 
1923—Sept. RR et Wyo., 37. } 
1925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 
1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga:, 20. 
1938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 
1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24. ; 
1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y., 30. | 
1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, O., 43. + | 
1941—Noy 9—Dunkirk, O., 13. | 
1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14, - 
1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario., 34. 
1943—May 23—Delair, N. J., 14. 

1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. Y., 29. > 
1943—Sept. 6—Phila., Frankfort J’ct., Pa., 79. 
1943—Dec. ean Roe Cit ka) 
1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. | 
1944—Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. 
1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 

1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50. ai 
1945—June 15—Milton, Pa., 19. \ 
1945—Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34. 5 
1946—April 25—Naperville, Ill.; 47. D 
1946—Dec. 13—Guthrie, Ohio, 19. ; 
1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pa., 24. 


The I. C.°C. statistics showed the number 
accidents was greatest during the war yea 
reaching a peak of 16,892 during 1945. The 1) 
was attributed to the enormous increases in trafi, 
inexperienced personnel, overworked equipma 
ne sondbeds, and lack of appropriate mechanil 

als. 


armed forces, 
new rails. 


First class 

American Automobile Assn. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters 

American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science 

Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine 

Amateur Athletic Union 

ae of Arts; able-bodied sea- 

an 

American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions 

Archbishop 

American Bible Society 

(L., ante Christum) before Christ 

American Congressional Assn. 

Academy 

Account 

Anno Domini 

Aide de camp 

Adjutant; adjective 

(L., ad libitum) At discretion 

Admiral 

Advertisement 

American Expenditionary Force 


(L., aetatis) Aged 

American Federation of Labor 

Agent 

American Home Missionary Society 

American Institute of Architecture 

American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers 

American Legion 

Alderman 

(L., ante meridian) (Before Noon); 


i. anno mundi) In the Year of 
the World; Master of Arts 
Army Medical Department 
Ampere 
Amount 
Anonymous 
Answer 
Army Nursing Service 
Ancient Order of Hibernians 
Associated Press 
American Protestant Assn.; 
can Protective Assn. 
Apartment 
(L., aqua) water 
Assistant Quartermaster General 
Associate of the Royal Academy 
Architecture 
Archdeacon; Archduke 


Ameri- 


Ameriédan Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Assistant , 

American Sunday School Union 

Attorney 


Attorney General 

American Unitarian Assn. 

(L., anno urbis conditae) From the 
founding-of the city (Rome) 

Avoirdupois 


Born 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Architecture 
Balance 

Baptist 

Baronet 

Battalion 

Barrel 

Before Christ; British Columbia 
Bachelor of Civil Law 

Bachelor of Divinity 

Bachelor of Engineering — 

Bible, biblical 

Bio raphy, ps bagsen 
Biology, biological 

Bachelor of Letters 

Bachelor of Literature 

Bachelor of Laws 

Bachelor of Music j 
Bishop 

Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 
Brigade, Brigadier 

Bachelor of Surgery 

Bachelor of Science - 

Bachelor of Theology 

British Thermal Unit 

Bushel 

Blessed Virgin Mary 


Cent, Centrigrade, Hundred 
Chartered accountant 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Of Cambridge 


. Captain t 
' Carat , ¢ 
- Cardinal ’ 

Cavalry 


Ditto., do 
D,Litt.,D.Lit. 
D. L. O. 

D. O. 


D. O. M. 


Dom. 
Dom. Econ. 


Companion of the Bath 

Commander Order of the British 
Empire 

Civil Engineer 

(L., Centum) Funtsea; coutigranie 

Compare 

Coast Guard; Consul General; Com- 
missary General 

Courthouse; 
(Eng.) 

Chemical Engineer 

Cost, insurance and freight 

Congress of Industrial Orpanizalann 

Citation; citizen 7 

Civil 

Chief Justice 

Centimeter s 

Common meter 

Companion of St. Michael and St. 
George 

Company, county 

Commanding Officer 

Chamber of Commerce 

Cash on Delivery 

Colonel 

College; Collegiate 

Commanding 

Commandant 

Commander-in-Chief 

Commander 

Commissioner py 

Corporal; Corporation 

Certified Public Accountant 

Companion of the Star of India 

Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
a (Redemptorist Order) 


Companion of Honor 


Ps 


W 
Hundredweight 


Died 

Democratic 

oe of the American Revolu- 
ion 

Dame Commander Order of the 
British Empire 

District of Columbia; 
Chiropractic; (Ital., 
From the Beginning 

Doctor of Civil Law 

Doctor of Christian Theclogy 

Doctor of Divinity ~ 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 

Degree 

(L., delineavit) He (or she) drew j 

(L., deleatur) Delete } 

Doctor of Engineering 

Dean of Faculty 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

Department, depu 

(L.,Dei Gracia) By "ile Grace of God — 

Diminutiye 4a 

Discount 

District 

District Attorney 

The same 

Doctor of Literature 

Dead Letter Office fon’ 

Doctor of Optometry; Doctor of maa 
Osteopathy 

(L., Deo optimo maximo) To God 
the Best and Greatest 

Dominus : 3 

Domestic Economy - hg 

Doctor; Debtor; Dram. wy 

Doctor of Science ; 

Distinguished Service Cross 


Doctor of 
da capo) 


Distinguished Service Medal 8 
Distinguished Service Order ie 
Died without issue 

Duodecimo (folded in 12) 


(L., Deo volente) God wing "4 
Pennyweight 4 


East, English 
Each 


ac) 

Ecclesiastical j 

Economy ‘ 

Editor; Edition r 

rece be Heneatlee Ly 
aster 0 ucation 

Errors excepted; Electrical euemene 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minist eee 
Plenipotentiary 

(L., exempli gratia) For example — 

English, Englani 


Ls Meh “alii) And others , 
te et cetaeri) And tha others; and — 
ae ae mo 
eit - 
Fellow Kes the American Pers in Sg 


Rom 
Fellow “of the American Geographi- ; 
cal Society & 


I, 0. G. T. 


‘ 


Free and Accepted Masons 

Fellow of the British. Academy 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Federal Communications Commis- 


sion. 
Federal Leposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion 


Feminine Sorat 

First Families of Virginia 

Fellow of the Geological Society 
Federal Loan Administration 

Field Marshal 

Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) 
Free on board 

French A 

(Ger. Fraeulein) Miss _ 

Fellow Royal Astronomical Society 
Fellow Royal College of Physicians 
Fellow Royal College of Surgeons 
Fellow Royal Geographical Society 
Fellow Royal Society _ E 
Fellow Society of Antiquarians 
Foot; feet 


Gaelic 

Gallon ‘ 

Grand Army of the Republic 

Great Britain 

Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of the Bath 

Knight Grand.Commander of the 
Indian Empire < 

Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India : 

Knight Grand Cross of Royal Vic- 
torian Order 

General F 

(Z., genus) Kind 

German 

General Headquarters 

Gill < 


Grand Lodge 

Grand Master 

Grand Old Party (applied to Repub- 
lican party) 

Governor 

Government 

General Post Office 

Greek; Grain 

Grammatical 

Gross 


Hour 

His Britannic Majesty 

House of Commons 

His Excellency; His Eminence 
Hebrew ? 
His (or Her) Highness; His Holiness 


[His (or Her) Imperial Highness 
‘His (or Her) Imperial Majesty 


History; Historical 

(L., hic pacet) Here lies 

His Majesty’s Ship 

Honorable 

Horse Power; Half Pay 
Headquarters 

House of Representatives 

His (or Her) Royai Highness 
His (or Her) Serene Highness 


(i, ibidem) In the same place 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

(L., idem) The same 

(L., id est) That is 

(L., ignotus) Unknown 

(,, Jesus Hominum Salvator) Jesus 
the Savior of Men; also Greek 
~contraction for Jesus 

Inch 

Incorporated 

Incognito (in secret) 

In regard to 

International News Service 

Inspector 

nena! The Present Month; Insti- 
ute 


In transit 

International Order of Foresters 

eoferaa tonal Order of Good Tem- 
plars 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows 

Improved Order of Red. Men 

I owe you 

Ireland; Irish 

Italian; Italics 

Industrial Workers of the World 


Judge; Justice 
Judge Advocate 


‘Jesus Christ 


Justice of the Peace 
Junior 
Jurisprudence ® 


J 


World Pacts. Abufepen ters in Common Use — 


Lt., Lieut. 
Lt.-Col. 
Lt. Gen. 
Ltd. 

Luth, 

LXX 


. Bachelor of Laws 


Carat 

Knight of the Bath; Knight Be 
lor; King’s Bench i 

Knight Commander of the Br 
Empire ea 

Knight Commander of the 
Empire - 

Knight Commander of St. Mi 
and St. George % 

Knight Commander of the Sta 
India 

Knight Commander of the 
Victorian Order 

Knight of the Garter 

Kilogram 

Kilometer : 

Ku Klux Klan : 

Knight of St. Patrick; Knigh 
Pythias; Kitchen Police 

Knight of the Thistle 

Knight 

Kilowatt 


Latin 

Latitude 

Pounds (weight) 

Letter of credit 

(L., Litterarum Humanarum 7] 
tor) Doctor of Humanities 

Library; Liberal 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Letters 


Doctor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
Logarithm 
Longitude 
Pounds, shillings, 
currency) 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Lieutenant General 
Limited 
Lutheran : j 
Septuagint (the Old Testamen 


Meter; Married; Masculine 

Monsieur; Meridian (noon) 

Master of Arts 

Major 

Major General 

Maritime 

Mathematics; Mathematical 

Bachelor of Medicine 

Master of Business Administratic 

Military Cross; Member of Cong 

Doctor of Medicine 

Merchandise v: 

Mining Engineer; Mechani¢al 
neer; Methodist Episcopal 

Medical — 4 

(Fr., messieurs) Gentlemen 

Motephysicals Metropolitan: Of 

0. 


pence 


£ 


Metallurgy 

Meteorological ©} 

Manufactured f 

Monsignor 

Most Honorable a 

Military 

Minter Siete ry 
i er Plenipo a 

Master of Laws 6 had 

(Fr., mademoiselle) Miss 

Madame 


lice S 
Master, Mister 
Manuscript, Manuscripts 
Master of Science 
Mount; Mountain 
Bachelor of Music : 
Doctor of Music ‘f 
Most Worshipful . 
Modern Woodmen of America > 
Mythological é 


Noon; Noun; Neuter 
National Academician; North 
ic: 


National Assn. of Manufacture 
(., nota bene) Take notice 


Non-Commissioned Officer 

No date _ . 

(L., nemine contradicent) Oo 
contradicting; Unanimously 

Free ie) bor deductions pt 4 


(L., -nolle Pprosequi) Un 
ecute 


(Z,, non sequitur) It does not 
in sequence ; 7 


Notary Public 
- National Recovery Administration 
New Style (in the calendar) 

New Testamen i 


(,, oblit) He (or she) died; Obitu- 


Obsolete 

Octavo (folded in eight) 

Odd Fellows 

Order of Friars Minor 

On His Majesty’s Service 

All Correct (slang) 

Order of Merit 

Order of Mary Immaculate 

(L,, ordinis praedicatorum) of the 
Order of Preachers (Dominican) 

Opposite Prompter ; 

Optics, Optical 

Original 

Officers Reserve Corps 

Old Style in the calendar (in the 
aa and Great Britain before 

Order of St. Augustine 

Order of St. Benedict 

Franciscan (Capuchin) Order 

Ounces 


Page 

Paragraph 

Parliament; Parliamentary 

Privy Councillor; Police Constable 
(L., per centum) By the hundred 


Paid 

Protestant Episcopal 

L., per annum) By the year 

Preferred 

Past Grand Master 

Pharmacy; Pharmaceutical 

Bachelor of Philosophy 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Graduate in Pharmacy 

Philosophical 

Master of Philosophy 

Photographer; Photography 

Physical ‘ 

Philippine Islands 4 

(L., pinxit) He (or she) painted it 

Peck 

Plural 

{L., post meridian) After noon; 
Postmaster; Prime Minister 

Postmaster General 

Post Office; Postal Order 

Population 

Pages 

Prefix 

Professor 

Pronoun 

(L., sro tempore) For the time being 

Provost; Provisional; Province 

&-, proximo) Nex 

(L., postscriptum) 
Prompt Side 

P Ss 

Part; Port 

Public; Publisher 

Private _ 

Pennyweight 


t 
Postscript; 


Query; Question 

(L., quod est) Which is 

.(L., quod erat demonstrandum) 
Which was to be demonstrated 
(applied to a theorem) : 

(L., quod est faciendum) Which was 
to be done (applied to a problem) 

Quartermaster 

Quart 

Quarterly 

Quarto. (folded in four) 

(L., quod vide) Which see 

Reaumur; 


= River 

Republican 

Hopal Academy; Royal Artillery 

Royal Air Force 

Royal Army Medical Corps 

Royal Astronomical Society 

Roman Catholic; Red Cross 

Royal Canadian Air Force 

Royal Engineers 

Rear Admiral 

Recipe; Receipt 

Received 

Reference; Referee 

Reformed Church 

Regular; Registered 

' Report; Representative 

- Reserve; residence 
Reverend; Revise 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Rural Free Delivery 


7 
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Yd. 
Y. M. C. A. 


Y. M. Cath. 


A. 
Y. M. H. A. 
Yr., Yrs. 
y. W. C. A. 


Z. G. 
Zool. : 


Royal Navy; Registered Nurse 

Royal Naval Reserve 

Roman Catholic 

Reserve Officers Training Camp 

(Fr., respondez s’il yous plait) Please 
answer : < 

Right Honorable 

Right Reverend 

Revised Version 

Royal Yacht Squadron 

South Africa; South America 

Bachelor of Science 

Doctor of Science 

Master of Science 

Science ) 

(L., Sculpsit) He (or she) engraved 

(L., sequentes, sequentia) The Next; 
the Following 

Sergeant . 

(L.,) So, thus; so written; literally — 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits) , 

(L., sine prole) Without issue 

(L., Semper paratis) Always ready; 
U. S. Coast Guard motto 

Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. . 

Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children 

Special 

Souare; Square foot 

Senior 

Sons. of the Revolution i 

Saints; Steamship BS. 

Social Security Act 

Society of the Sacred Mission 

Saint; Street 

(Fr., sainte) Female Saint 

Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Let it sf&nd (in printing) 

Sons of Veterans 

Synonym 


Total Abstinence Brotherhood 
Table; Tabloid; Tabular 
Technical 

Temperature; Temporary 
Trinitrotoluene (a high explosive) 
Topographical ‘ 

Transpose (in printing) 


United Confederate Veterans ae 

United Daughters of the Confede- 
racy 

United Kingdom 

(L., ultimo) Last; of last month 

Unitarian 2 2 

University ing 

United Press; United Presbyterian 

United States of America; Union 
of South Africa; United States 
Army 

United States Navy 

United States Pharmacopoeia 

United States Ship or Steamer 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


(L., versus) Against 

(L., vide) See 

Vatican 

Victoria Cross } 

(L., verbi Dei minister) Minister of __ 
the Word of God A 

Venerable 

Veterinary 

Vicar General 

Vice-Admiral , 

(L.. Videlicet) Namely; to wit 

Volume; Voluntters 2 E 

Vice President rae. 7 

] Te | 


Women’s Army Corps gS 
Womens Christian Temperance 
Union + 1-7" 


. ay 


West Indies . ‘ 
Week — aoe 
Christmas cee fy ‘ 
Yard 5 a>. 
Young Men’s Christian Assn. ee | 

/ 

i P * 1 
Young Men’s Catholic Assn. ‘on 
Young Men’s Hebrew Assn, ae 


Year; Your; Years; Yours 3 
Young Wdinen’s Christian Assn, 


Zoological Gardens ; 
Zoology; zoological ? 


~ 


Pee 


Aer ett 


t 

fe 
e 
t 

i 
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Great Inventions—U. S. and Foreign ee | 
; Nation- } 
Inventions Date} Inventor ality Inventions Date] Inventor 


A.C, receiving tubes A653 Freeman & Dynamo, cont. cur... 


Wwadlo) 2 22k Pe 3: Wade...../U.S. Dynamo, hydrogen 
Adding machine. .... 1642|Pascal...... French cooled... .:).... i)..; -.-| 1915|Schulers 23> 
Adding machine Dynamo, electric ma- 

(recording)........ 1888/Burroughs .../U. 8. chine modulator. -.. 

PIAKO  . isegte ds. 1869| Westinghouse|U. 8. Electric filter (tele.) .. 
Airplane. ........... 1903|Jatho....... German ||Electrie ship propul- 
Airplane, experim’tal.| 1896]}Langley..... U. 8. sion, naval........ 1913)}Emmet.: .... 
Airplane, helicopter. .} 1916|Brennan.....|English ||Electromagnet....... 1824/Sturgeon.... 
Airplane, motor Electron tube multi- 

driven: 32k 1903) Wright Bros..|U. S. grid. gli -1913/Langmuir.... 
Airplane, hydro...... 1911) Curtiss. ..... U.S. Electroplating....... 1805|Brugnatelli. . 
Airplane, autogyro...| 1920}de la Cierva..|U. 8. Electroplating....... 1838) Jacobi- 
Airplane engine, Spencer... 

super-charger...... 1917|Moss....... is: Elevator, with brake..| 1852/Otis......... 
Airship. .... ee ce 1852) Giffard...... French Engine, automobile, 

Aluminum, elec- ||, 2-stroke. ......4..| 1879/Benz....... 
--trolytic process....} 1885|Hall........ U. 8. Engine, electric 

Aluminum, Hall pro..} 1886|Hall......:. U.S. (ocomotive)......| 1851)Vail........ 
PE CUD aes Ek. 1923} Alexanderson.|U. S. ngine, gas, 

Are tube, immersion Siepian- compound........ 

feniter yo vs. 2 1932) Ludwig... ./U. 8: Engine, gas, cycle....| 1877/Otto........ 

pirin. .... Fates 1899) Dreser...... German |/Engine, steam.......| 1765|Watt....... 
Atomic hydrogen Langmuir- Engine, steam, 

Welding ie Swis'oc. Y 1924| Palmer....|/U.S. high pressure.|..'...] 1799/Evans...... 
AUICOgITO ss . 2k. es 1920|de la Cierva..|U.S. Engraving, half-tone.| 1893/Ives........ 
Automatic accelera- Ether, use as an 

tion of railway West’ghouse, amaesthetic........ 1842|Long........ 

BROUOTS eso. 37s SANE ee Cesare) ek U.S. Fat, hardening of....| 1902/Norman..... 
Automobile, gasoline.| 1892] Duryea, C. E.|U. 8. Feedback amplifier 
Automobile, gasoline.| 1895|Selden...... Uv. 8s. (telephone).......| 1937/Black....... 
Babbitt metal....... 1839| Babbitt. .... U.S. Food preservation (by 
PAAROHED ia Sl 1907| Baekeland.. .|Belg.U-S. sterilization and 
BANGOR 1783} Montgolfier. .|French exclusion of air)....} 1810)Appert...... 
Barbital sedative... .| 1903] Fischer...... German || Furnace, electric.....| 1861/Siemens...._ 
Barometer.......... 1643} Torricelli... .|Italian Galvanometer....... 

Bessemer process steel] 1847|Kelly....... U.S. Gas discharge tube, 

Bleyelew fie... 1842] MacMillian. .|Scottish inter-mediate 

Bicycle, modern... .. 1884/Starley....../English |] pressure.........:| 1922/Hull........ 

Bifocal lens....... |. 2 ben CBe 

Bleaching powder... .| 1798|Tennant.. ...|English automobile........} 1875|Markus..... 

Block signals, railw...| 1867|Hall........ U.S. Gas engine, comm.... 

Bomb, depth........ 1903) Unge....... Swedish || Gas-filled incandescent 

Bomb, depth....._.. E9GG| TAGS cose U.S. lamp... Tees 1916|Langmuir... . 

Bordeau mixture Gas mantle. ........ 1893) Welsbach... . 
_ dime-copper Gasoline, anti-knock \ 
pauate). oo... 1885) Millardet....|French (lead ethyl)....... 1922|Midgely..... 

Bromine, from sea Edgar and Gasoline, cracked....} 1913|Burton, W. 

TS Oe aan 1924) Kramer.../U. 8. i eR ne 
Browning gun..._.._ 1916) Browning... .|U.S. Gasoline, high octane| 1930|Ipatieff...___ Ri 

pourner fas... . 1855| Bunsen... ... German ||Glass, laminated... .. 1909| Benedictus.. . 
Calcium carbide... |. 1888) Willson..... U 


1936/Scott....... 


. oline-and oils)... . sod 
Camphor, synthesis of| 1896|Haller.....::|French ||Gramaphone.... 2... 1887)|Berliner..... 
Carcoupier......... Pa bere U.S. —_‘||Graphaphone.. /. |. |: 1885) Bell-Taiater.. 
Card tinte Tecorder...| 1894) Cooper...... U.S. Gun sight, telescope..| 1891|Fiske....... 
Carding machine... .| 1797] Whittemore... U. 8. Guncotton. .. 0.5... 1846|Schoenbein. . 
Cash register..... |” 1879] Ritty....... U.S. Gyroscope f ... op5 sade 1852) Foucanta.... 
Cellophane... |. ||: 1912} Branden- Gyroscope compass 
berger..... French and stabilizer...... 1852|Sperry...... 
Cretlulotd. 35. els. 1870| Hyatt....... U.S. * hl Harvesters...) 0s od 1836|Moore,. ....< U. 
Cement, hydraulic. __| 1756|Smeaton.._ || English ||High-capacity A.C. 


Johnson,.... English 1933|Jungk....... 


ac 1924/Pipkin. ..... 
newer 1880|Baeyer......|G 


Bergius..... German || Lacquers, nitro 


Hoftman..../Austrian cellulose. . vse s 1921)Flaherty..... 
Hunt... U.S. La 1879 runes 4 


1878) Edison. . 
1900| Hewitt. 
1912|Hewitt. . A 
1845/Fitch .. . {U0 
1758|Dolland..,.. 


1924|)Drescher. . ; . 
1908/Borsch....., U 


Mannes and 
Godowsky .|U. 8. Lamp, mercury vapor 


1888} Matteson... ./U. 8. Lens, achromatic. . . . 
1922) Schaoter. ». ./U. &. Lens, achromatic 
1906) Anschutz- fused bifocal 


a ae 1905) Caro & Frank|German ||Lithopone...°°'°"** 
Dental plate, rubber..| 1855] Goodyear... ./U. 8. Loom, power..." !.'. | 1785|Gartwright.. 
aes sae ae 1889 Day Tink u 8. Lubricants, high’ ”’| 1785 Soueonenes 
ye, aniline (coal °°] 2°29] Diesel. ...+.. erman Pressure 5 ae 1919] & Wells... 

) mauve..... BN shale ing of 

Dynamic loudspeaker] 1924/Rice and “| || Maching’eoy oT 
‘ Kellogg U.S, Magnet, electro... || ° 28| He ; 
Dynamite. .........| 1867| Nobel... .....|Swedish || Mantle’ ie lsbagh.2 et 
Dynamo, cont. cur..:| 1860| Picinotti..” ’ ‘|Italian Maton, phosphords: FE A re 


1831|Sauria...... 
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Nation- 
aventions’ Date! Inventor ality ~ Inventions Date} Inventor gets 5 
ST Srae \) Sed gabe Ag aaa, IES 
,Phosphorus.. -| 1836|Phillips.... .|U. 8. Radio tube oscillator.| 1915/De Forest. ..|U. 8 
ization o Radio, vacuum tube | |e 
textiles. ..| 1843)Mercer, J.. ..|/English f Wider. o* eee 1907|De Forest U. 8. 
ait wide band fre- % 
eS 1714| Fahrenheit... |German queney modulati 
ee 1888|Shallenberger|U. S. Baghn,, e042) i383 ayant =e English 
Rayon (acetate)... .. 1895/Cross and 
Seti. eos = 1 A9ZS|PAtAre. ... a7 « French Bevan... .|English 
1590|Janssen. |. _ a ED bee et Sate 
woke monium)..........} 1890)Dupelesses.. .|/French 
1861/Ericsson..... U. 8. Rayon (introcellulose)| 1884 
Piss phic c- 1887|Lanston.. |. _|U. 8. Rayon (viscose) . . . ©) 1g02 Cross Sata pe 
. . B 
=e ee oe 1893|Edison. ...*.|U.S. Reaper.............| 1831|McGormick.. oe 
GARDEN fon.) Woy cs 1833) McCormick. .}U. §. 


1861\Sellers...... U. 8. Refrigerants, low-boil- 


ing fluorine com- 


Midgely and 


hs See 3 1892|Tesla.......|/U. 8. = 1930} co-workers |U. S. 
aes iesel.......|German il wel ees cee sf LOOCHORVICN otam 
Resin, synthetic a fee 
ann Shy hc ae ee ' nee methacfy- : 
Sane oe ONS..  eMe Se < isdite aed 1932 BG s5.e aes E: 
Pipe a ae tk Rubber (neoprene) Carothers & pe 
Ree eth LOO FI NemMss ~~ .< .) German chloroprene.......| 1930) Colling....JU. S. 
Rubber, vuleanized...} 1839|Goodyear....|U. S. 
Safety lamp......... 1816|Davy....... English 
id)......| 1648;Glauber..... German: || Saw, ieeon Ree” Se 1808 Nowe .|English 


C aaa eonidstion anlind .| 1777|M 
feo i Pl Gepnan iferva ss English 


c 
1913 pers s.*.. J ce time system....... 1891/Bryce....... U.S. 


1917|Paez........ U Sewing machine. .__. 1830|Thimonnier. .|Fren¢ 
See ‘| 1908/LeBroegq.. ...|English ||Sewing machine. 1846|Howe, "UB 
Shoe-sewing machine| 1860 McKay....- U.S. 
Shuttle, flying. ...... 1733|\ Kay eee English 
lyamides)....... 1930|Carothers. =./U. S. Sileneer............. 1999)Maxim...... 0.8. 
BEEP So Sc as 0 1937|E. I. du Pont Silicon ‘carbide... .... 1891|Acheson..... U. 8. 
de Nemour Soap, hard water (soap~ 
Wa Ue U. 8. less), based on al- 


Co 
ied power cable.| 1921|)Emanuele. cohol sulfates. ..... 1928/Bertsch..... German . 
otation for ore ¥! Soda, from salt...... 1791;LeBlanc..... French 
PAGE Ss - 5 od 1899|Elmore......|U. 8. Soda, from salt, 


Pee 2. 1868! Mege-Mouries! French ammonia & c.o....| 1863/Solvay......|Belgian 
Does oF 1851|Helmholtz...|German ||Spectroscope........ 1859) Kirchoff- 
. . a4, Bunsen....|German 
SS ee 1924/Harrison....|U. 8S. Spinning jenny ; 
4 (WeEaTEDy oo. en a 1767| Hargreaves. .|English 
SSE 1895|Linde....... German |/Steamboat.......... 1787|Fitch....... U.S. 
r machine (cylin- Steamboat.........- 1793\Fulton...... nope: 
for making...} 1809/Dickinson...|U. S. Steam turbine....... 1884|Parsons..... English 
nachine (the Steam turbine, velocity Taylor and 
urdrinier), foe compounded...... 1896 te... .../0, 8; 
ee a eb iG) 7 French SGCAD, csc toe Gay Aer 1856| Bessemer. . . .| English 

eee! Moa ae 1857) Kelly -. 2.3. Ws Ss 

Steel alloy... cs«is.- 1891|Harvey..... U.S. 

1884|Dahl....... German || Steel alloy, high-speed} 1901/Taylor and 

White..:..|U. 8. 
ita sit 1866|Tilghman....|U. S. Steel, electric........ 1900|Heroult. .... French 
1867|Tilghman....|U. S. Steel, manganese....| 1884 Beare te) ..-|English 
1884|Waterman...|U. S. Steel, stainless....... 1914/Brearley.....|English 
18; WG, 255 art U. 8. Steel, stainless....... 1916|Brearley.....|English 
1780|Harrison. .. . lish ||Stereoscope......... 1838|Wheafstone. .|English 
1581|Galileo....-- Italian Stethoscope. ........ 1816|Laennec,.... French 
| 1926|Elmen.,....|U. 8. Stethoscope. ........ 1819|Laennec..... Erenok 

1888|Eastman- Submarine, even keel.| 1894|/Lake.,...... U. 8. 

Goodwin. .|U. 8. Submarine, torpedo. .| 1776|Bushnell...../U. S. 

Sulfanilamide, thera- > 
i. Free os 1898, ee: .|U. 8. peutic beFigr ite 1935|Domagk.....|German 
a 1839| Daguerre i acid (conta 
Niepee....|French CESS). > Cee 1831)Phillips..... English | 
heir REGIE yes sy SP ee U. = sulfuric acid (lead 

ee. 1925|Bell lab. ....|U.S. ehamber process) . 1746/Roebuck... .|English 

_. “RRR? ae 1709|Cristofori . | -|Italian I .----| 1877|Edison....../U0, 8: 

guplayer..<....- 1863|Fourneaux...|French ||Tank, military... ... 1914|Swinton..... English 

tric battery..| 1800)Volta....... Italian Telegraph, duplex....| 1853/Ginti....... Austrian 

. Ee aes 1849|Hunt.......- U. 8. Telegraph, electro- 

Porevolver) eS TS35(Colte. -.. «ave U. 8. a eg PRPS > 1836| Wheatstone. . |English 

petast iron: 25... 1797|Newbold. ...|U. 8. Telegraph, magnetic..| 1832)Morse...... U. 8. 


1896|Hardy.....- U.S. Telegraph, quadruplex| 1874|Edison...... Us. 


as 1819|\Wood.. 1... ww. 8: Telegraph, wireless, 


present shape. . 


, smokeless. ..| 1867|/Schultze..... German - et age eA ...| 1896|Marconi.....|Italian 
..-| 1863|Schultze...-- German elegraph, wireless, ‘ 
Receciens. i: 1886|Vielle....... French low frequency..... 1895)| Preece. 3-2/7. paaee 
18. OB: acre U.S: Telephone.......... 1876| Bell. , co aese U.S. 
865|Bullock..... U.S. Telephone, radio..... 1902/Poulsen and | ae: 
Rass 1804|Stevens.....|U. 8. Fessenden. |U. 8. 
Diiater on 1831|Sauvage....- ees EA sition oe Tage se 1906|DeForest....|U. 8. 
i P ‘elephone. 0, lo 
AS: 1837|Ericsson.....|Swe meas aa hots 1015 am. 1. & 7.10.8. 
SP bh cong ye Telescope........... 1 ppershey.. . i 
fC See Taletyie.. NES Pers de PRESS Morons 
1888] Hollerith U.S ein- 
1922 Be Tile U8. eth 
ae pee ee ee oe Television..........| 1926|Baird 
) broadcaster. - 1902 Stubblefield. . ws. Television. .......-.- 1934 Zworeesey aoe 
RERIGHOIICETT RA hte. ce hs | eee ma LL tees Dene) ne Be Ie! oe i Cn .|U. 8. 
; pee Lames: ‘Terrain clearance indi-| 
eiver cas y 1918] Nicolson. f cator (telephone) ..| 1936|Espenschied..|U v8 
1913|Alexanderson| U. S. — || Thermometer........ 1593 Galileo. . ».. .|Tta , 
- hete- : Pa Time Peeorder, first +950 eee lhe 
= ee successful........- 4igiets) sf Waa 
ter oe 2 Tire, pneumatic. ....| 1845)/Thompson...|U. 8. 


U.S. Tire, pneumatic. ...-| 1888|/Dunlop... . .|Engjish 
19ts|Atexangerson|U: §. Tool, pneumatic. ....| 1865|Law........[Bnglish 
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Inventions ' Date| Inventor ality 
PBORDOMO 5 2. s:--ccasea ee 1866; Whitehead.. .|English . 
Torpedo, dirigible....| 1876)Brennan.....|English 
Torpedo, radio con- 
ee eee. 1897|Fiske....... U.S. 

orpedo, self-pro- 

‘pelled..... re aed 1868) Whitehead... |English 
Tractor, caterpillar...| 1900|/Holt........ U.S. 
Transformer, A. C...| 1885|Stanley..... U.S. 
Transformers and ca- 

pacitors, non- 

explosive. ........ 1930|/Clark....... U.S. 
Trolley car, electric. .| 1884!Van Depoel 

° -87| & Sorague.|U. 8. 
Tungsten (drawn) fila- i 
“noment lampzs 2. 2. 1913/Coolidge. ...|U. S. 
Tungsten, ductile... .| 1912|Coolidge.....|U. S. 
Tungsten filament in- Just and 
Candescent lamp...' 1912' Hanaman..'........ 


A patent was granted in 1836 to Alonzo D. 
Phillips, of Springfield, Mass., for the phosphorus 
match. Friction matches had been made in Spring- 

* field by Phillips and Daniel M. Chapin and were 
known as the Chapin-Phillips. match. Later the 
business was sold to Byam and Carlton, of Boston, 
Mass., and because known as the Boston match. 

Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove in Germany, a 
bicycle powered by a gasoline engine of his own 
invention. 

In 1890, at Montrouge, France, Fernand Forest 
put his 4-cylinder engine, its carburetor, its water- 
cooling system, and its magneto ignition on a 
Wagon chassis—thereby greating, it is said, the 
first 4-cylinder automobile. 

In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile 
in the United States was operated by its inventor, 
C. E. Duryea. who also won the first American 
contest, in Chicago, Nov. 1895. 

Gunpowder invention generally is ascribed to 
Bertholdus or Michael Schwartz, Germany, about 


World Facts—Great Inventions; Interest Tables 


Inventions Date| Inventor 
Turbine, hydraulic, ..| 1849|Francis...... Un 
Typewriter.......5; 1864| Mitterhoffer. | Aus 
Typewriter: ate aces 1868] Sholes and xi 

Z Gidden. ...|/U. & 
Urea, formaldehyde z 
FESS. aves tours 1918/John........ Cze 
Urea, synthetic, from . 
ammonium cyanate} 1828|}Wohler...... Ge 
Vacuum bottle...... 1892|Dewar....., Eng 
Vitamin D, by 
irradiation........ 1924|Steenbock. ..|U. # 
Voice reinforcement “i 
(telephofie)....... 1920|Maxfield....)/U.§ 
DS oii SP en eee 1895! Roentgen... .|Gel 
Xray tube... das. 1916/Coolidge. . . .|/U,& 
elding, controlled | 
SOO va UN, eae 1930)Prince:..... UL 4 
Welding, electric..... 1877'Thomson....'U. 4 


The paper machine, now known as the 7 
drinier, invented by Robert in 1799, was prom 
by Didot and Gamble, designed by Donkin. 
financed by the Fourdrinier brothers, finally 
pearing as the Fourdrinier machine in 1804. 
is the machine used for one newspaper, , 
paper, and the greater share of the paper ¥ 
is used for printing, wrapping, and many 
purposes. The first Fourdrinier machine us 
this country was imported from England in 
and set up at Saugerties, New York. The mo 
Fourdrinier machine was projected in 1889 
1890 in its present form. 

Movable type—Their origin is obscure. Wo! 
type preceded metal. Laurens Janszoon Koste 
Haarlem, Holland (1370-1450), printed from 
able type about 1438, and used his own ink. Joe 
Gansfieisch (1397-1468), commonly called Gu 
berg, because his mother came from there, wa 
first to make cut metal type, from which, in - 
nership with a goldsmith named Johann Fus 


1320. Writers maintain it was known much earlier, 
some saying, that Chinese and Hindus possessed it 
centuries before. 


printed, in Germany, at Mainz on the Rhi 
number of copies of St. Jerome’s Latin transl: 
of the Bible, 1450-5. This was the Vulgate Ey 
first printed Bible. : 


Years in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest ; 


At Compound Interest 


At Com- 
Rate | Simple Com- pounded{| Com- 
Interest | pounded Semi- unded 
Yearly | Annually| Quarterly 
Years. Years. Years. Years, ~ 
1 100.00 69.660 69.487 69.237 
1% 66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 
2 50.00 35.003 34.830 34.743 
2% 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 
3% 28.57 20.149 19.977 19.890 
4 25.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 
4 22.22 15.747 15.576 15.490 
5 20.00 14.207 14.035 13.949 
5% 18.18 12.942 12.77 12.689 
Time 4% | 5% | 6% ) 7% | 8% ut 
——————— | 
$1.00 1 month. .... |$.003]$.004/$.005|$.005 $.006 
we 2 monthbs....| .007| 008} 010] .011 -013 
er 3 sees] .O1L! .013} 1015} .017] [020 
sae ys) 28) 925 Ras] a8] aes 
$100.00 I day....../ .O11} .013] .016| :019] [029 
be 2 days seaes] .022! .027] 1.032] 1038] [044 
Be erst 5, 034} .041!] .050! .058! 067 


Speed of a Falling Body ~ 


Source: Aviation and Army Records. 


feet: 
6 +32 


At Compound Interest! 


At Com- ; 

Rate | Simple Com- | pounded Con 
Interest | pounded| Semi- un 

Yearly | Annually ual 

Yea: Yea Years, Ye 

6 16.67 11.896 11.725 1l£ 

634 15.38 1a 10.836 10. 
14,29 10.245 10.074 ‘9.94 
7% 13.3: 9.5: 9.414 » 9.33) 
8 12.5 9. 8.837 8.717 
8% 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.22 
9 11.11 8.043 7.874 TIF) 
916 10.52 7.638 7.468 7.38) 
10 10.00 7.273 7.103 7.03) 
12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5,868) 


Time 4% |} 5% | 6% | 7% ys 
PE Dine UO ke OU 
$100.00 4 days..... $.045/$.0531$.066|$.077 

SB Sw...) 056) .069] .082! -og7} 
eG 067| .083]-.100! [116] 
“1 month 334! .416] 1500] 7583 
“2 month; -667| .832/1/000|1.166 
3 «++ {1-000]1.250/1500)1:750]5 
3 “ . 1200012: 50013 /000/3 50014 

12 --!4.000!5 00016. 00017 :000/8 


= 144 feet; 
400 feet. G 
fall any di 
and extract the Square 
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Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Highest Point Lowest Point 


Of Sees 20,30 Sagi Valley, California, . 
eralatwata Sat Us's 48 Conia Sea, Russia a “a Sy ay 
29,0 Dead Sea, Palestine 
Libyan Desert 


7,328 
sec aione | 15,400 lo. ck ce oso eee as 


2 ‘oximate mean elevation Geet)—North America, 2, 
Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctica. 8,000. OO oes ore Europe, ae 


patest ocean depth, near Island of Mindanao—35,400 feet. 
HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 
Place |Hght. Name Place |Hght. Place |Hght. 


ahs a.d'6 u Uncompahgre. .... 
r Crestone 222004 C 


Ege... . «..jAlaal go Palisade (north) - 
Mente. ta > McArt Be feels LG 


14,003 - 
14, 000 


14/340 h. 114,112 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Source—Army Maps Service 


Feet Peak Country Peak Country 


asthe 672 Pegs Sajama, Bolivia...........|21, Pantri, Chile 5: _.- seems 
Ws Ancohuma, Bolivia........ 7 Veladero, Argentina....... 
ae 3" El Muerto, Arg.-Chile..... Solimana, Peru..........-|20,7 
Sunipani, Peru............ 21,3 Sarmiento, Argentina...... 
7||Nevados de Cachi, Arg...../21, Nudo de Ampato, Peru. 
244||Illampu, Bolivia.......... 21, Chimborazo, Ecuador...... 
ig Se + 422, imiento, Pa en by : eters Perti!., .ceeewar 20,551 | 
a, Bolivia-Peru.. - [EER VAIE 0. So ldots Ney. de bi tom i Peru 20; 531 
eee oKne <p 78 Huandoy, Peru... 2 fos ae [20 5 
namie Sa f wi tins... . . a =|ah Olivares, Argentina-Chile.. 
iy Mejicana, Argentina..... ae 
Pumasillo, Peru........ 
itl pete aap ape te ets Se 20,932|)Aucanguilcha, Chile 
7 Las Tortolas, Chile-. 
9}|Pular, Chile............ “120. Ausangate, Peru. . 
21,696 Seer ha Chile-Bolivia Vallecito, Argentina 
21,694||Payachata, Chile-Bolivia. . .|20,7 


Feet ' Peak 


7 751||Weisshorn Finsteragarhorn. ......... 
Matterhorn 05||Aletschhorn............- 
Dent Blanche 4,31 Mtrall,. 525 ceil ee eee 
2|\Grand Combin J MOGnch!.).. <n-0s Jee cere 
Pyrenees 
2 oo oe see cc] 117165]{Mont Perdus-. 4.2.04... | 10, eal ® DOUG > areas + teal 10,478 
seta... 3 | 11 OG7l| Bre de Vignemale........] 10,794 


hepsee #9 Caucasus (Europe-Asia) 


fbin aay a @ of cic eect 16,880|[KaZbeK... .:. «00.0 010 019 os 5/elel] mRODaaE 
Ve] ods] costitanceatt 20020, a:| 16;860|[etmuta7 222220020 ah 18t7 
See eee 17,038 


vi AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 
2 aS and Country) Fe et;)Mountains and Country Feet }||Mountains and Country Fost 
a 2S ewe Hee Nec a) 


Carstenz Toppen, New eg sends British North 
Guinéal.e 5-2: Ne a Noe 16,400). Kee Dis cade 
b ||Ide nb’ Toppen, New : teres, 
: Gui miner 3 sige Syne 5 Via 15,759 Coon New Zealan A 
rans SF ines, |115/580||Djebel Ayachi, Morocco. 
opia. .|15,153}|Pico de bare Teneriffe... . 
Let ee :**|14/131|[Koseiusko, Australia... .. 


« , : : te ee ee 
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ASIA _ 
HIMALAYAN PEAKS OTHER ASIAN PEAKS 


Be Name Feet Name Name 7 

: MSVCTORG oo Ho ot we ha 29,002||Kamet.:.....2.....-..22, Ulugh Muztagh, Kunlun.. . 

2 K-2 (Mt. Godwin Austen) . ./28,250)|Namcha Barwa........... Tirich Mir Hindn Kush.... 

be Kanchenjunga............ 28,146||Gurla Mandhata.......... Kungur, 2 Pamirs.......... Z. 

a Teram Kangril.......... Minya Konka, Chins ca 

hg Dnawlagirt Ass es lee 26/810) |\Jonsong!.. 9.5. fee Mustagh Atta, Pamirs..... 

¢ 1 Nanga Parbat............ 26, West Ibi Gamin.....-.... 2 Tengri Khan, Tien Shan... 
Annapurna 1,............ } FHar.: . 27a cee 3, Lenin Peek, Trans Alal.... 
Gasherbrum 1:..:........ ,470||Gauri Sankar... ........ \{Demavend, Elburz Range. . 
osainthan 8 a. 2c POL PACD tedoee Cie... 2 eee eae Ararat, Turkey *..... V2. .0<6 1 
Nanda Devi.............. 9;6401/ Trisul West. ...2ticls see 23,360 |Klyuchev, Kamchatka... .. 


Rakaposhi.; oo... 2.5.2... OOO UIRALAB G6... wa kis oft teens Dade 22,025,|Belukha, Asiatic Russia... . 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: United States Geological Survey; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feets 


i : Highest Point Lowest Point 
; State Eleva- Eleva- \ 
Name County tion Name tion 
Alabama Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega.| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico|....... 
Alaska. .........| Mount McKinley ,..]./.........46.. 


Arizona. 
Blue Mountain. 
Magazine Moun nr araye zi 
Mount Whitney -| 14,495] Death Valley 
-+-| Cerro Galera. . ee e| 1,207|Carib. Sea. 


2°] Mount Elbert. 


3 
4,784) Atlantic Ocean 
1,334) Pacific Ocean . 


: ..|Alexander.. 
: 3 Ohio R....... Vanderb’g. 
spt eee 1,675) Mississippi R..|Lee 
mee 4,135) Verdigris R.. 
4,150) Mississippi R 
ssc sees fCl buee 469/ New Orleans 


Sieeterserele i wins Lincoln... 


Badccrs ANB 5,349/S.E. cor. State]Richardson 
Seana Peak. 13,145/ Colorado R....|Clark..... 

New Hampshire. . : ..|Coos. . 6,288) Atlantic Ocean]...... 

New Jersey...... igh Point; . 2... Sussex... .. 1,801) Atlantic Ocean}. 

New Mexico..... -..-.-|Rio Arriba....: 13,306] Red Bluff... .|E 


anaes s Mount Marcy....../Essex.........| 5,344] Atlantic. 
..-| Mount Mitchell. + of} MANCOY. aw. oss 6,684 Atlantic Oras 3 
.| Black Butte........ syeeeee-.| 3,468]/Pembina. ..., na... 
Cc bell See se of ORAM, .L.. ee : ++-.|Hamilton.. 
se ake Ley Fina COER ies ane Me Curtain 


» Wyoming... ....|/Gannett Peak... /°" Fremont. os gata ete ee a 5 ale 
- U.S. (ex. Alaska). nyo." ic 


a 


Alaska Highway 


The Alaska Highway runs 1,630 miles from 
Dawson Creek, B. C., through Canada and 
the Yukon Territory to Fairbanks, Alaska. Planned 
as a military supply route for the defense of 
Alaska against a possible Japanese invasion, it 
Was constructed by U.S. Army engineers dur- 
ing World War II at a cost of $138,000,000. Work 
on the 24-foot highway was started (March 12, 
1942) and completed (Dec. 1, 1942) four months 


, 


RNs a as) 31 
’ 


World Facts—Waterfalls by Continents; One Inch of Rain 671 
Famous Waterfalls 
National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (President) 


Hght. Heght. 
e and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location 


AFRICA Skjaeggedals (Lake Ring- 
a iH 


Hght. 
in FE. 


Maryland 


ist _— Se a ae rs ph ha on River). 90 
é i ee ee ‘ascade type 
ale Dorya River)... Vertis (Utla River) . : 
4 ee (Isdela River)..... 54 
e Dorya River)... 
Handel (Handolsa River). Missourt., . 5. 0s (Umass 75 
2 Nile or Abbai Harsprang (Lulea River)... 
er (Cascade type) «< S66 ee Ween 70 
i t*Stora Sjotaliet 
(Lulea River).......... Mielnonial 
(Columbia River)...... 850° 
(Tannan River)......... Washington 
Switzerland Palouse. .2. 3): 3v2 sean 198 
Handeck (Aar River)..... Rainier National Park 
er eee Pissevache (Wildbach Narada (Paradise River) 168 
fver)..v. 5 Sluiskin (Paradise River) 300 
Snoqualmie............ 270 
eS 3 R IS tetas Wisconsin 
Manitou (Black River). 165 
fy SRC OE Wyom 
Shia aits's Vollowstohe National PE. 
Beet. ot ewe Qt bad Rivet}... soc.. .. 5. Sah 22 oleae 106 
abies or King owstone supper) « 
e (Orange River) . }| (Jungfrau Glaciers)....7. Pith (lower) . 308 
exico 
Oe Se £ | NORTH AMERICA **Juanacatian (Rio Grande 
Labrador Santiago) .......... 66 
: i eee 365|| Grand a River). . 
Canad: bie 
+Takkakaw (Daly Glacier) ; 
Mackenzie District IGuassu.., ..45 5.0 suawenees 237 
Virginia 400 
om Nahanni River). 
ae ae 4 Montmoreney.  seatig a 197 
> anada-Unit tates (Rio Grande).......... 115 
TEEe te om « dus én ae Ontario-New York Urubupunga 
(Alto Parana River)... . 40 


5 (Lake ae: c , ners Brazil-Paraguay 
faki (Lake Yunoko).. ; see = “Guayra or Sete Quedas 
(Alto Parana River).... 
-||British Guiana 
wesc steeees ie = Nae iad Kaieteur (Potaro River). 
ae King Edward VIII 
(Semang ae 
Geo. 


Ribbon - +Marina (Ipobe Ri ye 
Vernal (Merced sive : 31 oe ve, 
Yosemite (upper) . \Cofombia 


: : dama 
ee te ah de Yosemite (lower). - : 
: ; JiSbs er 443 
12 See He Fork (upper)... 96 » Soares Bi 
enrys For! 

**Shoshone (Snake River) Angel. . .'. ss<eunsaeee a 3500 

**T win (Snake River)... 

Geo. 


nd 
+Bowen (From Glaciers) . 540 
68|! +Sutherland (Arthur Riv. j| 1,904 


thousan: aterfalls scattered over the earth, Qbundreds of them of 
ae a uiet ‘lst it’ is pre Alt to include only those erally well known 


to 667.470 cusecs during monsoon season 
€ of more leaps. 7FPalls consisting of 
oa whether 4 oor that are reduced to a trickle or 


pounds. Consequen a rainfall of 
Wi bse 118 gala 
Gait “EES E°shdvaiont Yo 80s barrel 
gallons each. 
rainf; inch a roof of 3,000 square feet 
uv. Ss. gallon, oF 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 
short tons. x Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on 
. gallon of pure water is the average, about one inch inch of rain. 


- 


‘ 
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Principal Foreign Rivers 
Source—National Geographic Society 


Lgth 


Outflow M’s River Outflow —s 


Columbia Riv..| 400 eaeucnay ..| St. Law. Riv... 


ae 
River "8 River 
Albany..... .|. 610) Kootenay... 


i -[3,900) La Plata... .|Atlantic Ocean.|} 200//St. John -| Bay of Fundy. .| 

Ae Dasa: ee 500. L Arctic Ocean... St. Law’nce, | Gulf St. Law. ..}1. 
Amur’s o.. Tartary Strait .|2,900) Lo ee Bay of Biscay. St.‘ Maurice. | St. Law. Riv... 
BIHO e558 Mediterranean... | n. Beaufort Sea... Salwen...... 

Athabaska. .|LakeAthabaska] 765 Madeira. ...|Amazon River. DH aa Lab | ye WD SIN a rere eae 
135 0 eres Arctic Ocean...| 605 Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea. San Fran- 

Bra’putra,..|Bay of Bengal. /1,680 Maros.... . .|Theiss River. .. 

SL age Dnieper River.| 500)Marne......|Seine River..., 

1 ay Vistula River..| 450) Mekong... .|China Sea... .. 

Churchill... .|Hudson Bay ...|1,006|Meuse......|North Sea..._. 

MOUDLO et) es |Atlantic Ocean.j2,900 ay.....]/Indian Ocean.. 

Danube.....|Black Sea..... Nelson ..... Hudson Bay... 

Darling... ..| Murray River. . O|\Niger....... Gulf of Guinea. |2,600)'Tagus. |... a 

Dnieper...../Black Sea..... PSE jay Mediterranean.|/4,00 1 ...| North Sea... 2. 
Dniester... . -vji st SBO0IOD. 28 55. : Gulf of Ob. .... WDheiss:... .. Danube River. 
MONS 0, f -{1,100/Oder....... Baltic Sea..... 550|\Tiber. .'. 2... éMediterranean.| 
Drava..i.... -| 450\Orange..... Atlantic Ocean. Ti ..+-..| Euphrates:...)/ay 
NI ere a ke yh | Orinoco... . Atlantic Ocean.|1, ‘ins...| Para River. ot 

Northern, . -.+.-| 400/Ottawa..... St. La. River. . S!Oral. 2... 2. Caspian Sea... .{1,; 

Ebro. . Parana River .. t ....| La Plata River]1,. 
Blbe... Eeaiee ...}La Plato River|2,450)|Vistula.._.. Gulf of Danzig. 
Euphrat : -|Great Slave Rv.|1,065\Volga...... Caspian Sea. : .}2, 
Fraser. . LS ..|Paraguay Riv. |1,000) i --..| Tasman Sea...) 
Gambia. 8 Adriatic Sea...| 420))Weser...... North Sea... 2. d 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal.. yee Ste! rarer 
Garonne... .|Bay of Biscay. .] 385 5 Yapura..... 

Hamilton. ../Lake Melville. . i .| North Sea.. 2... | Yellow, see 

Hwang Ho.. ‘ } ee wehere 1 

ANGUS 25036... -...{1,700| Rio Negro... | .-.-.| Aretic Ocean. . |2;} 
Irrawaddy. . --|1,250) Rio Theodore | ...+| Indian-Oce&n ..}1,, 
Eetish oo... Ob River...... 2.300, Roosevelt Bee ci | 
Jordan......|Dead Sea ...... 200) (River of 


Doubt)... .|Riv. Madeira. .| 950) 


‘The La Plata River is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 
_ The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viey 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Lo 
'River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 

Area (sq. miles) of great river basins—Amazon (2,772,000); Congo (1,425,000); Nile (1,293, 
Mississippi (1,290,000); La Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze (689,000); Volga (592,000) ; St. Lawrence (565, 
Danube (320,300); Colorado (250,000); Rio Grande (232,300). : 


Irrigation in the United States, Cost and Exten j 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census . | 
Enter- ited seit Tested 5297 Sanit ees Aréa Capital 

STATE Prises units Pri- Supple- wit irrigable Investee 
1940 1939 mary mental water 1940 Jan. 1, 194 


Number| Number 
911 15,375 
98 1,4 


5,0 84.664 731,527 837 
1,486;498 93,581 | 1,913}527 | 2,277'046 
ret | 25277 ,0865) 
3,930 1132,362 175,813 188,557 
Se lo. cer a | ee tt 
otal... 91,697 | 430,022 | 21,003,739 f 3,287,210 | 28,055,248 | 31,305,949 


*Florida data are not included in the totals. 
ata includes one supplemental enterprise, 


Se 


Gypsum, The Rock With 900 Uses 
ae Source: Gypsum Association 
Serving 900 purposes in many fields, gypsum is , 
nh he world’s most versatile materials. Used fate cpa bide Saath par nnirss ane made 
4,000 years ago by the Egyptians as wall plaster gales,” gtimul See eat ee 
than 90 per cent of ali > Stimulated by war requirements, ex 
present-day plastering. At the same time, it has | $70.000,000. 
proved to be the best material for casting accu-| Gypsum is one of the world’ 
rate metal parts for eon egg r b an | terials. 4 non-metallic mineral, it is found ine 
Such crops as legumes, | rope, As a, Australia, Canada, Alas’ 
hay and peanuts; an economical fireproof building} ica and 16 of the United atone pete 
board; the most common material for casts to fornia, Colorado, Iowa, 
correct broken bones; and enters into the produc- | tana, Nevada, New York. 
tion of paper, plate glass, Portland cement, cray- Dakota, Texas, Utah, V 
ons, Matches und hundreds ‘of other things. cording to*the Gypsum Association, 


8S most plentiful 


i 
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Important Islands, Areas 


{ 5 
arce: National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (President) 


lame Area in 


; Name Area in Name A i 
pcation Square Location Square Locati aunre pede Sees 
! on Squ 
nership Miles Ownership -| Miles Ownership Hast Osnans Mites 


Madeiras 

(Portugal)... 308 
Martha's Vine- 
yard, Mass., 


MEDITER- 
R ‘ANE AN 13,000 
U 
Balearics wee High 
635 


ssseee g total: os ees 108.7 (Spain)...... 
25,675 land only... . 92.8{| Corfu (Greece) 
Mount Desert, Corsica 32 
Bim ve Me., total. . . 105.4 (France)..... 
ere. 16,50 land only... . 75.9|| Crete (Greece) 146,742 
. Nantucket, Cyprus(Gt.Br.) 34,276 
7,192}|  Mass., total.. 57|| Dodecanese 89,009 
land only... . 46.4 ; 16,247 
PRE 13,736|| Newfoundland Se ,210 
9,594 B 42,734 Iwo Jima (Jap; 
ee oc. by U. 8, 
16,350 2,184}| _Rhodes...... 545 (Voleano : 
St. Helena Elba (Italy)... -4|| Islands)..... 7.8 
(Gt. Br.).... 46.9|| Maltese (Gt. | {| Kodiak....... ‘5,363 
South Georgia BE) ot Sons 5 3 
(Gt. Br.).... 1,470 ae aoe 
Tierra del Sardinia(Italy) 
Fuego (Chile Sicily (Italy)... 
ae and Argen- PACIFIC ae 247 
ee, te 18,800 OCEAN bes is 
Ne SS 3 
Bornholint wie pew Wes. 8) oss 206 
> (Denmark). . 217}, Adak...... 
24,095|} Gotland 
(Sweden).... 1,220]). Amehitka...j° -171}| U.S8)22.20 7. 74 


5,792!| CARIBBEAN 


15,251 Marquesas 


Canton (U. §., (France).... 492 
Gt. Br.) New Cale- 

(See Note)... donia 

Carolines 


cd . ) Lausagee 6,222 
Curacao pa aad Hebrides. 

(Nether- i> ape oa (Gt, Brace: 5,790 

(4 islands)... | 103,415 

372 


New Zealand 


) 
Easter (Chile). 63.9 Rises eT 
East Indies 58,092 
Bali (Neth- _ 670 
erlands).... 2,147 
Bismarck i 
Archipel- 


Guadeloupe 

(France)..... 
Hispaniola 
(Haiti and 


Domini ago (Gt. ee 485 
Hepablis) ..: Br.)..._...} 19,200 ** | 115,600 
Jamaica New Britain. .| 14,600]| Leyte....... 2,786 
(Gt. Br.).... New Ireland. . 340 ..| 40,420 
Martinique be 
BE he ). 2... - {290,012 serves] $908 
ars erlands)..... 65,663 vecceee | 4,446 
bf EE a eee veal 5,050 
Fa ; (U. 8.8. R.).| 28,597 
2,113|| Santa Cata- - 
lina, Calif... . 74 
‘i INDIAN 5 32,301|| Samoan (U.S. 
1.99|| , OCEAN 1s Se.) SOR DME aN see 1,209 
2,662|| Andamans i Am. Sam 76 
5 2,508 (Neth., Gt. N. Z. Samoa.| 1,133 


670 (Gt. Br.) 922 


Br., Austrl.). | 316,861]| Solomons (Gt. 
Br., Austrl.).. 


SUT fmmiccencar pangs Ngee 167,620|| Guadalcanal 
221|| 4 Madagascar zy £ “ 38 
ae (France)... .. | 228,642 peor. Orie cae only) |} 2,500 
r iti b 4 os 
x BBIll an Bede... eth. 11.21:] $.698)) Cranes)... 402 
Reniand 187|| Reunion Fijis (Gt. Br.). 26,215 
D (France) .... Viti Levu....] 4,053 
af ars) Formosa......} 13,807|| _Br.)...... BS 269 


Funafuti (Gt. 
8.) 


Zanzibar Br., U.S. 12,408 
(Gt. Br.).... (se Note) i 
al Pemba.....-. alapagos 
on: 1,401 (Gt: Bro™ a3 380|| (Ecuador)... | 2,868 


stralia, sometimes classed as an island, is one of the six continent: Its area (mainland only) is 


366 square miles. . a 4 a loziettatede 
2 is indented one space it is part of a group or sub-group named 1 
eee dente te: the left of island name shows rank among the world’s ter largest islands, 
3 islands have not been surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated areas are ean z 
lands in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 square miles), and Governors 
- ralioe S$). New York harbor; Isle Reyale (U. S.), (2 er Superior om 
@ square miles), (Gt. Br.), Strait of Malacca; Singapore (225 square miles), ( ie ry ing 
strait; Big Diomede (11.3 square miles), (U.S.S.R.), Bering Strait; Juittle Diomede (2.4 saua: 
anaes 28 iles, land area 2.87 square 
ied by U. S.), lagoon area 280 square miles, 1 87 squar 
(U.S Saray lagoon ian 20 square miles, land area 4.3 square pete ya 
S.. Great Britain), lagoon area 89 square miles, jand area 184 square miles; Funa (as:, 
), lagoon area 84 square miles, land area 1.7 square miles. 
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Fish 


Albacore. ... 
Amberjack. . 


Weight 


66 Ibs. 4 oz. 
106 Ibs. 


World Vaqiac Record Game Fish 
World Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel 


Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish Association; (Fresh-water) Field & Stream Ma: 
SALT-WATER FISH 


Length | Girth 


Where Caught 


5° 836” | 37” Passagrille, Fla. 
516’ 3114” Bahama Islands 

ee A Catalina, Calif. 
6’ 4” 30” 


6434” | 41” 


Catalina, Calif. 


Playa Del Rey, 
Calif. 
Hatteras, N. GC. 


Banks off N. Y. 


60” 3014” Pcie 
und, Mass. } 
30” 214%” Sheepshead A. von Kleist 
Bay, N. Y. s } 
est. 42” ee ee Nar- L, Hathawayy 
rows a 
ate, 17% Bimini, B.W.I. B. F. Peek | 
62” 32”/ | Bimini, B.W.L. L. B. Harrigoid 
ad Charles, J. E. Stansbui 
a. | 
6814” 3744" Oahu, T. H, FredMcNam: 
Surf City, N. J. Jack Inman | 
Banks off N. Y. Fred Foster. 
Sarasota, ha W. E. Lincoln 
13/18 72” Bimini, B.W.1 J. V. Martin | 
12’ 8”. | 6’ 2” ey of Islands, Laurie Mitch 
116” | 52” | Taniti Zane Grey 
13’ 5” Balboa, Calif. A. Hamann 
8° 8” 33” Miami, Fla. L. F. Hooper ' 
39 | 2914” | Long Key, Fla, H. B. Clark | 
2 e Miami, Fla. ae Bonn 
10° 2%”! 39 Charles Isles. of E. Tremay 
Galapagos 
14’ 7” Galveston, Tex. 
4’ 7” Chagres River, 
Canal Zone 
13’ 9” | 5710” | Tocopilla, Chile 
7’ 51g" Panuco R., 
‘ fi: Mexico 
73 53 Makua, T. H. 
16s" 6’ 8” Ipswich Bay, 
Mass. 
Tahiti 
60 1a ese Groen Gay, 
46" 19” MullicaRiy.,N.J. 
3316” | 18” Lake Worth, Fla. 
5’ 4” 2° 7" Bermagui, 
Australia 


FRESH-WATER FISH 


Length} Girth | Where Caught 


Barracuda (Great) . 10314 Ibs. 
Bass (Cal. Black Sea): 515 lbs. 
Bass. (Cal. White Sea).| 74 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Bass (Channel)....... 75}4 Ibs. 
Bass (Sea) 8 Ibs, 2 oz. 
Bass (Striped)....... 73 lbs. 
Blackfish (or Tautog).| 21 Ibs. 2 oz. 
AMONG saree, siciele een ¢ 25 Ibs, 
Bonefish...... Steal ste 1334 Ibs. 
oe (or Fla. Kingfish) 185 Ibs. 

Ea she MUete ini sSta es 102 Ibs. 
Mol phan 57.5 os ee os 674 Ibs. 
Drum (Black)........ 90 Ibs. 
Bees naer. (Summer) . 19 Ibs, 

fish 542 Ibs. 

737 Ibs. 

Marlin (Pacific Black).| 976 Ibs, 
Marlin (Silver)....... 618 lbs. 
Marlin (Striped)... .. 692 Ibs, 
Marlin (White)...... 161 lbs. 
IGEIN Gi eshoich, te injels Slava 1} 89 Ibs. 8 OZ. 
Sailfish (Atlantic)... .| 106 Ibs, 
Sailfish (Pacific). ..... 190 Ibs, 
MAWARE i's bc. _--.| 736 Ibs. 
Snook (Robalo)...... 5034 Ibs. 
Swordfish. ..2........ 860 Ibs. 
LIEN Joye) yh aa Selmer) 27, LDS; 
Tuna (Allison)....... 265 Ibs. 

' Tuna (Bluefin).......| 927 Ibs. 

' Tuna (Dogtoothed)...} 1514/5 Ibs. 
ChE See eee 1334 Ibs. 
MMCARASN yi iciioc sss: 17 Ibs. 8 oz. 

“Weakfish (Spotted)...| 14 Ibs. 

bee MeUGwtadll”. | o.)rc' 4,2. 88 Ibs. 
Species Weight 
J) shee ee 
Black Bass (Large- 22 Ibs. 4 oz. 
mouth 
Ge lined (Small- 14 Ibs, 
Bluegill ft Sunan 2 Ibs. 10 oz. 
CRED, o's: ierees & «+...] 42 Ibs, 
Catfish Seay! or 
iissisetppt) Open 
Catfish (Channel). . 28 Ibs. 
"Muskellunge. , 62 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Perch cyte... : 
Pereh aan Se aon 


MACKSPGU Gee kh. Open 
46 lbs. 2 oz. 


Salmon (Atlantic). ...| 79.2 Ibs. (36 
kilos) 


Salmon (Chinook)...,| 83 Ibs. 

Salmon (Landlocked 22 Ibs. 8 oz. 
and OQuananiche) 

Trout (Brook)... .... 1434 Ibs. 

Trout (Brown). ......] 3934 Ibs. 

Trout (Cut-throat)...| 41 Ibs. 


ee 
4 Ibs. 334 o2. 


32147 


2814" peomens 
a. 
287, 21%" Oakland, Fla, 
12” 1474” Tis Lake, Aug, 5, F. M. Broock 
42” 29” EES ck May 6 R. W. 
0. a: - Harris 
River, Va. 1930. i 
3834” | 29” Onto River, Aug.8, | ©. L, Staniel 
. Fi Foster, Ky. 192 
56% 29% ned St, Clair, apneats Percy Bas Hay 1 
est. 16” Bordentown, May, * Dr (a 
N. J. 1865 ees 
it 
5236” | 25” Sacandaga Sept, 1 
fan aeee. bes 5, Peter Dubuc 
Tanaelv, 1928 Henrik Henrikse 
Norway Dl) 
3 Sue River, 1910 F. R. Steel 
36” est, 20” | Sebago Lake, AS Edward Blak 
Nibizon River, ba os Dr. W.+5.G 
Loch Awe, 1866 ~ Mi 
Boctisny ‘S66 Ww. Muir 


Pyramid Lake, 
Nev, 


‘Spee ae 


World Facts—Record Game Fish; Poker Hand Chances 


X 


Weigh V ( ii 
| _Weight rg Length; Girth | Where Caught |__ Date Angler 
f F Ney. 
Sista lora 65 Ibs. 4736” Lake Athapa- Aug. 22, Miss L. L. 
pea Be 1930 Hayes 
32 Ibs. 8 oz. | 37%” 30” Lake Pend July 15, Laurence Hamil- 
Ree 22 Ibs. 402. | 364%” | 21” Niagara ‘River, May 26 sate 
Ontaie , tae i Patrick Noon 
r SHARKS 
ged Scientific Name | Weight )Lensth , Girth , Where Caught Date Angler 
i-~Hater: (Carcharodon 
‘ Carcharias) 54-thread...} 1919 14’ 8" 8’ Wy’ Kangaroo I., May 12, G. R. Cowell 
Psa ot ae, <i S. Australia 19 : 
aS 9° 6" 4’ 8 Mudhole, N.J, | June 2,'41] GC. J. Jorgensen 
Ree of te 1747 | 13”2 6’ 2° Fort Lineotn, ar. 24, | BE. H. V. Riggs 
‘© (Isuropsis mako) 1000 | 12’ Mayor Is. rath 
C “eee Mayor Is., New | Mar. 
gg(ieuropsis mako)... . eon Mar, 14, | B,D. H. Ross 
Meatek a cera 7916 as iami Beach, 1940 S. W. Gooderham 
a. 
MrGUread., ......,.... 236 7’ 1034") 3’ 634” Broken Bay, Nov. 19, D, G. Maitland 
24-thread 745 Pe BAe 24" | Bhinneso yet t 
Ree gtslaict sy 745 9 5 6’ 2% pannecon® Oct. 8, H. Hinrichs 
ioped 3 let, N.Y. 1946 
1009 10’ 6 6 Egmont Key, Mar. 2, A. Hack 
ES ea ae Fla, 1936 
oa pias 922 Sei Bay of Islands, | Mar. 21, W. W. Dowding 
5 Rasicatardo os en 1382 | 13710” | 7 9” peasy Hast bt 
i 5 
Galegesrdo 97" | 7 Sydney Heads, ) Feb. 22, | L. Bagnard 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Method 


ime of Fish ) Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs., WhereCaught 


Hatteras, N 
Avalon, Calif. 


Petersburg Ala. 
Sebago, Maine 


contoocococe | 
ro sented 


Edenton, N. C. 
Cc. 


Nant’ket, Mass. 
Pretoria, S. Afr. 


D’y’n,D’th Scot. 


| Name of Fish | Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs./Where Caught 


i} swordfish, B.B 1,000 
|| Trout, Lake — 80 
Rainbow or 


New England. — 
Macsin’w.M’ch’~ 


Corbett, Ore. — 
Grt.Lake,Tasm, 
Flovida, in net 
Near N. Y.C,_- 
Wedgeport,N.S. — 
Greer Cay, Ba-— 


hamas 
N, J. Coast 


oS MOMWMCOO OCS 


Four-suit and Five-suit Poker Hand Chances 
FOUR-SUIT POKER 


Actual Pet. of Actual Pet. of 
Number Total Number Total 
4 p 4 2.1 
36 ; 48 
624 2 42.3 
3,744 . Nothing 50.1 
5,108 197 
10,200 ai) Total 100.0 
g FIVE-SUIT POKER 
tal eagle spread........... 5 .00006 . Three of a kind 214,500 2.6 
Mees KING... . 0.16. +6. 13 -00016 | Two pairs.... .. . _ 429,000 5.2 
Fh he i Se 45 ‘00055 | One pair..... : 3,575,000 43.3 
4 SF rs ee, 3,900 -047 Nothing . 3,984,240 48.2 
SS ee 6,385 O77 ea 
a ee es oe 15,600 .189 Total ......02.2040002+20s+ 8,209,888) 5 2000 
Patties RSet rs Sia bo ate 31,200 318 
FIVE-SUIT POKER WITH 6 CARDS 
cg P 
-card royal eagle spread 5 .000006 ; Three pair........--..---- 286,000 346 
eee 2 ths Sane Bhs 40 .00005 | Five-card flush.........-.. 331,300 40 
-card royal spread.... 295 -0004 Three and two...... 858,000 1.0 
ior. ea — Kind =... on. 780 -0009 Five-card straight. 1,278,700 5 
- straight flush. .. 2,615 003 Three of a kind... 3,575,000 4.3 
ee ee 7,800 -009 Two pairs...... 10,725,000 13.0. 
Node =e 7,800 -009 One pair 39,778,550 48,2 
ttc cprtcn os 8,225 oe Nothing ..... 25,491,300 30.9. 
3 Sat: 107,250 : ————_ - 
b.: 140, .170 otal: 6 .3<s+e,51-e ene $2,598,880 100.0 


ty of French speleologists (scientists en- 
te study of caverns) reported (May, 1947) 
‘after 48 years of exploration the labyrinth of 
known as the Dent de Crolles, near Grenobie, 
n penetrated to its farthest depth. _ The 
tion, headed by Pierre Chevalier, president 
Speleo Alpine Club of Lyon, reported that 
erns extended 2,193 feet into a 6,776-foot 
the Grande Chartreuse mountain range, 

e 70 feet deeper than the Great Hole of 
“situated near Verona, Italy, formerly known. 


French Scientists Report World’s Deepest Cave ie. 


as the world’s deepest cave. Exploration of the 
caverns was begun in 1899 by E. A. Murtel, Frene 
scientist. . g 
(The Carlsbad Caverns in the Guadalupe Moun- — 
tains in Southeastern New Mexico, discovered in 
1901, are among the deepest in the world, but have 
never been fully explored. They extend for many 
miles and contain many | as 
iipenctrabie narrow fissures. The largest cave, 
| known as the King Room, is 400 feet long and 348 


| feet high.) 


jarge galleries as well as 
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World Facts—Railroad Train Speeds 


Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 


Source: Railroad Magazine and Association of American Railroads; figures are based on 1946 timetah 


DIESEL TRACTION (72 m.p.h. and over) 


Union Pacific... . .. 


New York Central. . 
Chicago & N.W.... 
Illinois Central. .... 


Seaboard Air sai 
Union Pacific. . 


- Illinois Central... .. 


Union Pacific....... 


Rock Is' 


co and Los Angeles. 


20th Century Limited|Toledo....../.)"" 

-}Commuter 406. ..... W: aukegan........ 
Daylight-Green 

BEMAMONC . oc 5. as. CBinton:, . fas. i 


Railroad Train From To 
Chicago & N. W....|City of Milwaukee..-|Kenosha......... 
Eealicton cag seen Morning Zephyr....-.}Hast Dubuque... . 
Wnion Pacifie.......|City of Denver...... North Platte. . 
Burlington......... Twin Zephyrs......- North La Crosse...|Winona Janetion: : 
Burlington. .:....... Twin Zephyrs....... La Crosse........|Prairie du Chien... 
Missouri Pacific . -++--|du@dS............-/F20TaCe......-..- 
Santa Fe.... 
Union Pacific.......|/City of Denver......|Fremont...... 
Burlington. . 
Union Pacific, E : ee 
illinois Centra, F -|Champaign., .. 
Union Pacific..... ..|Cities of San Francis- 
co, Los Angeles and 3 
Portland.......... North Platte...... Grand Island..... c 
ISOC Oa Sup. Chief-El Cap’an|La Junta......... Dodge City....... 2. 
Chicago & N.W....|Commuter 400...... EENOSNA 3... <a Waukegan......,. ¥ 
Burlington......... Denver Zephyr...... WIGNVET.. vs swe eee Fort Morgan..... -0 
Union Pacific....... City of Denver..... - es Salles 2. e, 2722 Sterling fe oo s< 32) iu 
City of Denver...... Grand Island..... Columbus........ 2. 
Denver Zephyr...... Galesburg. ....... NEP QEAT Marsee cs pte = 
Afternoon Hiawatha.|New Lisbon...... POTUAZE? te ae c's 3. 
SuperChief-ElCap’an| Dodge City....... La Junta......... : 
City of Denver......|Julesburg...-..... North Platte...... 2 
Denver Zephyr...... AUTOre 22) cj bee Galesburg........ . 
-|Twin Cities 400. .... Evanston......... PLACING Ye 5 he ak "| 49.9) 
“Baby” Zephyr... .. Kewanee. ......... Princeton......... 26.8 
.|Capitol 400......... Evanston... iRenosh [22 Geen 39.6 
City of Denver...... Sterling | \- 2S fae7 Ea Salle. -.4.6.0'05: 93.6 
Peoria Rocket....... Wallet. e. Foe ces. MOTrIS: tea 21.5 
..|Colorado Eagle...... L& Crosse... ...... Scott City........ 92.3 
../City or Portland... .|Grand Island... .. North Platte...... 137.2 
-|City of Milwaukee...)Waukegan....... Evanston........ 23.9 
City of Denver.....: Columbus. ....... Fremont. ........ 45.2 
.|Orange Blossom Spec.| West Palm Beach..|Sebring.......... 102.6 
City of Denver...... FeCaMe ys 52522 North Platte...... 95.0 
|Cities of San Francis- 
ceo and Los Angeles.|Grand Island. ....|North Platte...... 137:2 
Milwaukee......... Afternoon Hiawatha./La Crosse. .. 59.8 
Burlington......... Denver Zephyr ..| Hastings... . 54.7 
Burlington......... Afternoon Zephyr..../East Dubuque 54.6 
Burlington......... Denver Zephyr...... Hastings... . 96.6 
Chicago & N.W.....|Twin Cities 400..... Milwaukee --. s 73.0 
Rock Island........ Texas Rocket... .... Lawrence......... 28.4 
Burlington......... Morning Zephyr 2 AUROTA..1Us Sens, 60.4 
Burlington.+....... Denver Zephyr. ...... Fort Morgan... ... Wig’ vee ats 176.2 
» ‘Milwaukee........: Midwest Hiawatha. .|Davis Junction... So Terre e 43.4 
"Chicago N. W...... City of Denver...... Clinton 3. Ais hes Gear Rapids..... 81.3 
Rock Island... ....! 
JOMOS: . ie xy hs ous Ottawa. ......... 44.3 
Burlington. ........ eeey Bee Chien. S: Mere ‘care 57.7 
Milwaukee........./Midwest Hiawatha. .|Manilla........../Perry............. 61.3 
Union Pacific Sterling Pe Pe ae Tuteabars sche foes 57.5 
Milwaukee......... arta”. is eee ortagen fe 78.3 
Union Pacific Golumbus... 3500 Sore Island... .. 62.4 
Missouri Pacific. HLOPeCe: sc 4g 2. Madsen 8. ies a 55.0 
Union Pacific. . Omahae 35 te. fe Grand Island...... 144.1 
Chicago & N.W.. City of Denver...... Carroll. 2. Seen. OORET SS. tapes 52.3 
Atlantie Coast Line. |Florida Special. 2.5: North Petersburg. . Weldon ink 59 starters 60.7 
Burlingtom.......... Twin Zephyrs....... Prairie du Chien... |East Dubuque 54.6 


-|Midwest Hiawatha... ging. Fe 
Rocky Mt. es 1Oolby,. . Sani 
etn Limited, .../Brookhaven. . 
Daylight. ...4 6.4... Kankakee. ....-... 
Cities ¢ AY San Francis- 

co and Los Angeles.|Omaha........... 
.|Panama Limited; 

Daylight and Green 

famond......\... Woodlawn........ 

Rocky Mt. Rocket...|Goodland.. |.) ||| 


:(Morris...... 20127 fo) 


STEAM TRACTION (66 m.p.h. and over) 


New York Central. .)Pacemaker......... Gary, soca 
New York Central. -|Mohawk RRA S South Bend.” cae EaPane ~~ i 4 367 
nsylvania....... cago Arrow...... OPE WAY DE bir. GAFVic ub. Meme oid i 
New York Central. - -/ Advance Commodore ne tr Rote gy ers 
anderb South Bend......./La Porte. 

New York Central. . New England States.|Gary.......111 1°” oan ond mee a 3 26:5 
Pennsylvania. . +|Detroit Arrow....... BTV WS obs), rene Fort Wayne... |)! 123.0 
Pennsylvania... - 2 Broadway Limited.. ||Fort Wayne... ... ewood wth, eat: 140.9 
ennsylvania....... eee Bird -|Fort Wayne...... Garyei sca fe ek 123.0 
“(Ganys.. © ) aul cee: 2 SOMtheBendsaunaae 59.3. 

88.8 

140.9 

123.0 

140.9 

64.1 
59.3. 

78.8 

133.0 


- Di 
#] tance |Time) Spe 


rik Central, . 


ork Central, . 
ork Central. . 
lvania 


ork Central. 
lvania-~Read-— 


Hork Ce 
ork Central. 
ah a =p as 


Sek Central. . 


lvani 

ork estral. F 
ork Central. . 
ork Central. . 
ork Central. . 
Tvania 


ork Central. . 


ork Central. .|N 


ew Eng. States.” 
Paul Revere 


Shore Lines|N. Y. -Atl. City Ex.. 
Central. .|Commodore Vander- 


bilt-Forest City . 
HEPOOUOIS 63 JF ere 
Broadway Limited. . 

5 trains. 


.{Com’dore Vand’bilt. 
\Blue Bird 
Fork Central. .| 


Fifth Ave. eae 
|\Southw. Limited . 


: [Manhattan Limited. . 
.|Liberty Limited- 


Trail Blazer. 


0) tk Central. . 
ni 


ete ae 
d | 


3 Sunshine Special... 


Milwaukee Special. . 
“ye EE gu 
eR EPAING. Msc. ties. ee 
. {Lake Shore Limited. . 


.|Mlilwaukee Limited. 


Mundelein Express. 


. (St. Louis Limited... 


Chicago Express..... 


South Bend Limited. 
17 trains 
New York Express... 
3 he ns 


Ady. “Congressional. . 


..|/Muncie 
-|Englewood 


Washington Exp.... fey 


_|Plymouth 
Bellefonta 
.|Stafford, . . 


Elkhart 


.|Englewood 
JE mglewood....... 
. | Upper Sandusky... 
.|Fort Wayne 
oes 

Tay lorville . 


Syracuse... 
Bound Brook. 
1g airbanks 


ELECTRIC : TRACTION (66 m.p.h. and over) 
Congressional....... | North Philadelphia) Newark 
_|Skokie 
.|Broadw. Ltd.-Cong. .|N 
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Dis- 

To tance |Time! Speed 
Muneledicren ee 88.8 77 69.2 
Plymouth 08.) 58.9 51 69.1 
Deerfield. oi... 37.9 33 68,9 
BIHAR Serie care 133.0 | 116 68.8 
Fort Wayne...... 64.1 56 68.8 
Stdreys a: Buy ead 22,9 20 68.7 
Macksville,...... 20.6 18 68.7 
Waterloo 78.7 69 | 68.4 
Gary... eens 59.3 52 68.4 
|Bellefontaine $8.8 78 68.3 
\Fort Wayne. 140.9 | 124 68.2 
oleae... feos ax v2 133.0 | 117 68.2 
Absecon. ........| 45.3 40 67.9 
La Porte. 52.1 46 67.9 
South Bend...) :: 78.8 7 67.7 
Fort Wayne...... 102.4 91 67.6 
\Plymouth........ 64.1 57 67.5 
Collinwood....... 175.4 | 156 67.4 

. + |Litehfield 02:0...) S2.5 29 67.3 
jSouth Bend....... 69.3 53 67.1 
Muncles i: Wena 65.9 59 67.0 
Deerfield. : 2.333 37.9 34 66.9 

MDP. 2s See 35.7 32 66.9 
| 

..|/Plymouth........ 58.9 53 66.7 
PENG Skotos 72.2 65 66.7 
|Schenegady. 77.7 70 66.6 
South Bend 78.8 71 66.6 
Rensselear..... 68.8 62 66.6 

-|Collinwood. ... 175.4 | 158 66.6 
oe Wayne...... 123.0 | 111 66.5 
Bite! ee. oe 133.0 | 120 66.5 
Toledo . Sat Boxe 54.3 49 66.5 
Fort Wayne...... 64.1 58 66.4 
Newport «tates en 35.4 32 66.4 
Sturtevant....... 61.8 56 66.2 
Warsaw. 20s. cine 65.1 59 66.2 
Sas AOE es 175.4 | 159 66.1 
a ae 51.9 47 66.1 
West Trenton. . 27.5 25 66.0 
Haekley=)s— Sasa 23.1 21 66.0 
Belle Mead....... 17.6 | 16 | 66.0 
aisiahy ba Sane 76.0 71.2 
15.4 71.2 
76.0 70.1 
68.4 69.5 
76.0- 69.1 
48.1 68.7 
Pete 68.4 68.4 
i 5 Oe ea 76.0 68.1 
sy tee othe 10.2 68.0 
Rae 5 eae 9.6 67.8 
nahess 11.3 67. 
de shibaces 20.3 67. 
RC) Bhs 9.0 67.5 
Pes a 68.4 67.3 
sdgida 42.6 oa 
76.0 . 
48.1 67.1 
27.9 66.9 
ilmington....... pit pp 
SGD. <p Bi oes - . 
4 eerres phi 25. i ‘ 63 
Baltimore 68. . 
Harrisbur, 35.3 66.2 
76.0 66.1 
14.6 66.0 


SOME FAST RAILWAY RUNS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Time, |M.P. 

Ruao Miles |H. M. S.} Hour 
DLL 2 Alen brakes Ie es) Soot 

>| Urittenden—* eon State omit ys 
Ferra! ae Leis oo F 


Railroad 


eo 
nw 


904 rebiven Central ......- reese 3 

Philadelphia & a eae Bieta ors 
a ek tline Ohio 6 

Pe ttn eee om j d ae 

Denver—Chicago (non-stop). irate s 


ind Iphia- Washington 
112] Philadel Fam 
Wilmi igtonseNo. Pt., Md. 
lea sve 
eago—Denver....... 
cago-Los Angeles, Calif . 
heirs etudee City. Kas .. 


H. and H. 
“Burlington & Quincy.. 
e 


NSS SbSR aS 
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Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Areas, Depths 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Earth temperatures—The average temperature 
(centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 
1.0 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 
average of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- 
servers from Moscow who flew to the North Pole 
in airplanes and camped near there on a4 drifting 
ice floe in May, 1937, experienced days when the 
temperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 

At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
in January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly 
average of minus 25.0. : if 

At the equator the annual range is from 25.7 in 
July to 26.6 in April, with an average of 26.3. 

Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
circumference, 24,860 miles. 4 

The length of one degree of longitude along the 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
Tepresents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 
tude are termed meridians. ‘ 

A degree of latitude measures 68.7 miles at the 
oe dag and increases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the 
poles. 

The difference between these two diameters is 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 
ing at the poles is 1 part of 297. 

The average elevation of the land above sea 
level is approximately 2,800 feet. 

The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of lands 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South) 6.800,000; Asia, .17,000,- 
000; Hurope, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Antarctic 
Regions, 6,205,000. 

The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
square miles. 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is 5.000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to 
South, and 3,300 miles from East to West. South 
America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 
900 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
miles from East to West. 

The mass of the earth has been estimated at 
about six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not 
including the atmosphere, whose weight has been 
estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. 

‘The diameter of the earth at the equator is 
‘7,926.677 miles; through the poles 7,899.988 miles. 
- Some facts on the oceans—The last Ice Age (Mi- 
ocene), which began at least 30,000 years ago, is 
slowly disappearing, as the glaciers keep on melt- 
ing; but in Antarctica enough ice remains to 
€nease the entire globe in a layer 120 feet thick. 

The five oceans with their area in miles and 
average depths in feet are: Depth 


Pacific 
Atlantic 


Cs oe St Se eee 41,322 
Indian 


4,000 
areas in square 


A 
Mediterranean Sea...............002.00-. : 45-0 
Bering Sea 


North Sea 
Red Sea 

Caspian Sea ... 
Black Sea 


The deepest place 
ens ht a wa Roca = 
go (‘‘Emden pth’) where a soundin f 
35.400 feet has been reported by the Gannes 


in the ocean yet found is off 
the Philippines Archi- 


cruiser Emden, April 29, 1927, in approximate lati- 
tude 9° 41’ 18” No., longitude 126° 50’ 50” E. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 (‘‘Milwaukee Depth’’) 
im the Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; 
in the Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748; in 
the Mediterranean 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacifie (‘‘Aldrich Depth’’) 30,930; in the 
South Atlantic a sounding of 26,575: and’in the’ 
Antarctic Ocean a sounding of 14,274 feet, . 


The depth north of Puerto Rico in the Nares | 


Deep was discovered, Feb. 14, 1939, by, the .cruiser, 


The Earth—Its Dimensions—Oceans and Areas 


Milwaukee, which was participating in navi 
neuvers at the time..« The new record de 


North, Long. 68 S 
West, and Lat. 19 degrees 3500” North and I 
68 degrees 0845” West. oa 

This gives a range of about 64,541 feet orn 
1214 miles between the bottom of the oce 
the top of the land. 7 
There are about 1,000,000 square miles of = 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 Be 
miles of islands in the seas. _ 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantr 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern p: 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the easté 
of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the oth 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end whe 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet di po 
20 to 30 miles farther out, it is 6,000 feet eS 

The Survey also has found and charted the 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorg 
submerged channel, extends along the floor ¢ 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of conti 
North America, about 100 miles south and-é 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. At the d 
portion, toward the submerged mouth, the cle 
nel or ravine descends 1,330 feet in scarcely r 
than a mile, and is 1,600 feet below the surfaa 
the water, while the ocean bed beside it is 
260 feet deep. _ =| 
Other interesting valleys were found by the U 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 0 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off € 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesar 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 1 
still continues eastward. 


a | 
t 


scenic canyons found on land. 

The canyons have tributary streams and re 
to a marked degree the forms commonly fo 
rugged lands above the sea that have been 
sected by rivers. y 


number of submarine 
vered in the Gulf of A 


feet from o 
These 


e 
puzzles to science. 
offered by geologis 
most obvious exp] 
carved out by str 


nental shelves a pes during 


million years 
beneath the glaci 
silt, and conseq 
ocean water. 


feet; | th 


sphere, or solid. glob 
two envelopes of air 
drosphere). 


ae aan Ras hi 
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Ten Greatest World Reservoirs 
j Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 
Capacity Acre-feet|/No. Length’! Miles|| No. Area 


[Hoover (Lake Mead- 1 Sie ue & 
j eypt) 230 1 |Kentucky....... 
}. Boulder) ........ 31,142,000]| 2 |Fort 2 Bort Pack SOB: aks ss 245,000 
jE “OU 9,417,000!| 3 feantane 3 |Hoover Pir, Me: . 
}Roosevelt Lake 9,517, 4 | Roosevelt Lak 5 Boulder) ..0..4585 157,740 
Wolf Creek... 222) 6,089,000/| 5 |Lake of the Ozarks. ‘‘/ 130 || 4|Lake Texoma...) . 145, 
Kentucky......... 6,003,000)| 6 |Hoover (Lake Mead- 5 |Flathead Lake,...... 120,880 
Ls ike ‘Texoma, --*- 5,825,000 Boulder) .......... 119 |} 6 |Lake Pahoe../.{ 1/7 :]120/000 
penasta.. 2.2.2... 4,493,000}| 7 | Wolf Creek... 2.2... 101 7 |Gatun (Canal Zone). | tov, 140 
ay (Canal oo) 4, 407,000)/ 8 |Guntersville......... 82 8 |Upper Klamath Lake. 91, ‘000 
Sa (Egypt)... .|4, ri 000]; 9 Cal 2 iy Sree ee 74 9 |Lake Marion, .... "300 
Brae iash stele 2,567,0001! 10 [Watts Bar.......°...| 72 || 10 [Roosevelt Lake. . 1,000 
Beenie iae full reservoir at highest controlled stage. ry 


mength—for full reservoir. 
ea—tfor water surface of full reservoir. 


Important Reservoirs in the United States* 
Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


| 


oo a ie 
Be O22! af 
Reservoir Location River Yr. Purpose Bo &= SG} 9. 
25 | eal 2g 
Os 12) 
yer (Lake Mead- ' 
BTS. o0'..0-9fes-=:01- Ariz.-Nev...... Colorado. ........ FC-RR-Irr-P |31,142,000|10,148} 246 
|S ere Mont ripticas cc Missourl.......... FC-P-N 19,417,000] 6/327] 383 
Columbia. ....... 2)Irr-P-RR-FC | 9,517,000} 3,101} 127 
Cumberland 2) |FC-P 6,089,000} 1,984] 99. 
-|'Tennessee........ 1944'FC-P-N 6,003,000] 1/956] 408 
Hed orbs oseac FC-P-RR 5,825,000 1/898] 227 
~~ ‘{|/Q). Irr-P-FC. 4,493,000] 11464] 46 
.|Canal- Zone-Pan. | Chagres Rubik ites 2 N-FC 4,407,000} 1,436} 167° 
Tenn Giiiehe ese ken FC-P 2,567,000] '837| 63 
.|N. Platte... . Irr-P-FC 2,356,000] 768| 50 — 
‘|Rio Grande... Irr-P 2/219'000] 723] 49 
Grand (Neosho)... FC-P 2,197,000] 716| 73 
es |: Brow Saluda. «sw... oa . 2,118,000 689 78 
ee enn. o< as ee oF 2 = + f i 
em vee N. Fork, White. | ||1944'FC-P 1,983,000| 646| 48 
Colorado......... 1942 Irr-P-FC-RR } 1,934,000] 630] 45 
Colorado. ||): (2) |P-RR-Irr 1,820,000} 593] 45. 
HODEy See aces 1943'FC-P 1,706,000) 556] 48° 
Sriaks, 5. ch ae. 1927 Irr 1,700,000} 554] 88 — 
lapoosa........ 926, P-RR 1/622,000| 561] 62 — 
Little Tallahatehie. 1940 FC 1,570,000} 512| 91 
LET es eee 1942 FC-P 1,565,000] 510 ri 
French Broad... .. 1943 FC-P 1,514,000] 493] 4 
ig Tennessee. . .| 1944! FC-P 1,444,000] 470) 17 
eer es. Arts ok yt alts). cae, nt oh 11 Irr-P-FC 1396-008 = a ’ 
s Alman N. Gori, Feather. .|1927 ’ 5 y 2 
@ Marion (Santee)... ./S. C...........|Santee.-......... 1941|P-N-FC 1,280,000] 417] 133 
Marion “antes. Oe eee te Swit: lws 1274,000] 415] 39 
ot Ozarks 1,235,000] 402] 95 © 
read Lake (Kerr)... 1,219,000] 397] 189) 
' Jarlos (Coolidge)... 1,210,000] 394) 34 
: 1,150,000] 375} 107 
: 1,132,000] 369) 65 
1,120,000] 365] _20 
1,120,000] 365] 117 — 
1,091,000] 356] 73 — 
1,070:000| 349] 35 | 
1,026,000}. 334} 32. 
1,019,000| 332] 110 
ee ooe) Be ate 
er Klamath Lake. . . -|Ore Sanath 1336|FC-RR-P 868,000] 283; 69 
eee meaning EN 2-1 ----- +>: Soe siete, | 47000] 276) 40 
hip Ae me aige a gs Pexas ie et OS Ww. Hare Frinity... 1931) % Tee ooo) | Spel da 
got san -fPenn..---.---+-|8 Fork, Holston... 732.000 239 188 
dom... . a Perna... tcc. .-a| BTRZO8s 2 tn os © «i 1941|FC-P-Irr #7 000 oi 3 
eg: ,| Colofadocs ss 32/53 Boe a 
1933 NOP 705,000] 230}. 6 
e780) al 
000} 204] 36 
622'000| 208 
33/000] 183 
ee re Sia ae eee ; a 529,000 172 1B 
¥ 
1910] Irr 527,000] 172] 40 
rojec %, 521.000 rae 
lerton Lake (Friant)... (2) [irr-FC 


500,000 


e Wichita “Soa a eee Big Wiehita....... 1923] WS-Ire 


ision. 
sessions. (2) Under construction. data subject to rey1 
eg ah reservoir at highest controlled stage. 

For water surface of full reservoir. 


—Date structure was originally | completed for use. ' 2 THE 
Irr a ee FC-Flood Control; P-Power Production: N-Navigation; WS-Water’ supply; 


-Ri ver Regulation; DC-Debris Control. 


. 


World Facts—World’s Greatest Dams 


Nats 


i 680 a 
fet wre : ‘ 9 in 
: Ten Highest and Largest World’s Dams 
a ; Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation : 
i Type | No. Highest Ft. | Yr. || Type | No. Largest — Cubic yards| 
, 7 —— 
it H Lake Mead- 1 |Fort Peck......... 128,000,000 
pe : Boi ar ae eh < EX PASE 726 | 1936 Di Garrison. sce cmee 75, 09,000 
rat Dil Shastacenawie he cae oy 602 | 1945 3 |Fort Randall......: 27,000,000 | 
ive 3 |Grand Coulee........... 550 | 1942 4 |Kingsley.......... 26,000,000 
ise All AS ROBG eo! SH De isteet CEA Se 545 et) All 5 |Gatun (GC. Z.)..... 25,107,000 
at types| 5 |Fontana......./.... 27! 480 | 1944 |] types} 6 |Denison......... 1. ;913,000 
pe 6 |Anderson Ranch........ 456 1) Ti Sapa lsn 6 ants, See 16,868,000 
* 7 |Chambon (France)...... 450 | 1934 § "| Mansenss a Fosse. 14,700,000 
8 | O'Shaughnessy 430 | 1923 9 |Cherry Creek...... 14,650,000 
i Mud Mountain : Ao 10 |Sante Fe.......... 12,113,000 


(1) Under construction, data subject to revision. 


Dams in the United States—Ranked by Height 


Source: United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


Cottonwood Creek... __ 279 

BGG: Ce esun Sse ee elias 278 
South Fork, Yuba... .. 275 
OLX Ja roucenrptc ema ee 275 
Colorado... 4........2 270 


i=} 


+1425 


oS 


AIMIONE JIN et PILE M oe 330 
Cheoa Little Tennessee... ; ||! 230 
Calderwood Little Tennessee, ... |.” 230 
No Klamath. 2...) 200077 27 
Big Santa Anita Big Santa Anita Creek. _|225 
tee on Haas SALEM Aree. kets 224 
e Loveland. iS} cn? 
Madden eee weetwater.s.. iit... 224 
ouquet Canyon, . 
SMEeaseemen st ..:.|Calitis:. | -1ChlavetaseGrenke 1 ite: 
Upper San Leandro... :.:|Calit..::/|San Leandro Creek.” 
tone Canyon........... 
OID Ys een 2. : 
La Grande........ 022°) 
Pathfinder... 82237, 
Mulbolland,...........:|Calif.....'|Weid Canyon.) 2° 7 
Canyon:...i.....(Wash.../'|Elwha....... 0027007" 


25) 860 
250/21,026 
1,042 


Name of dam State River Ht:| Lth. | Volume Purpose 
Hoover (Lake Mead- 
Ca eiod Ges) Ree Ariz.-Nev..|/Colorado.......... 726| 1,244) 4,400,000|FC-Irr-P-RR 
BOREAS sores c 5 Calif. 3 chic Sacramento. 602} 3,500] 6,413,000|FC-Irr-P 
Columbia. ... 550} 4,173} 10,493,000|Irr-P-RR-FC 
NOMIG WJ 5%es cule ales 545] 1,275 879,000|P 
Little Tennessee. ...... 480} 2,385) 3,154,100|/FC-P 
South Fork, Boise...... 456| 1,350] 9,653,300) FC-Irr-P 
aolomnes 2. S. sees, we 430} 840 75,00 $-P 
1 BE CRE Re ee aed y 2,230,000|/ FC 
vieteGe ise emerneeeey 537,200|Irr 
PR ihe eri 8 350,000/P 
GEDEGl 5 eee 10,641,000/FC 
Pacoima Creek........ 372) 640 225,300|FC 
Mokelumne........... 358] 1,337 615,000) WS 
(a See Pe 350} 1,150 636,000 


128,000,000/FC-P-N 
29,000|P 


Pp 4 
Irr-P-FC-RR | 
0) W: 


1,184'000|/FG-P 
1,635,300 Irr 


80,000/DC 

98,400|Irr 
2,471,900) WS 

80,000)/FC 
204,000] Irr-P 


25,000|P 
3,540,000} FC-P 
1,500 000|/FC-P 
147,000/P 
38,000)/P 
10,250,000) FC-P 
1,723,000|FC-Irr 
parte Irr-WS 


Boks i 3 Irr-WS 
523,800] N-FC-P 
2,890,300 


ee at te ated eee fe 


et at bat pt et tt od 


we 
ie 


i World Spiele wid Greatest Dams; Tornado Damage: Earthquakes 681 


me of Dam _|_ State | River Ht.) Lth.) Volume Purpose | Yr. 
.{Missouri... ag 000} 75,000,000/FO-Ir a 
JS A | ,000, ~Irr-N L 

x \Cajaleo ge Bier eee ok 210 2, 170} 3,175,000) WS 9 8 
1,476 .200) WS 1906 
.(208] 7/838 11,160,800/P 1930 
\2 1,260 00}Irr-P 1930 
3 8,422} 8,518,700|FC-N-P 1944 

2 675) 1.115,100}Irr 1937 

p 1,250} 2,200,060/WS 1921 
|202| 1705] 1!171,000/FG-P 1943 

Cheo y 1,150 ,000)P 192 

Flathead 200 350 77,000|P-Irr 193. 
Bubp RORS Sado, Ce css 200 935 220,000) WS 1929 
Tallapoosa..:........ 200] 2,000 440,000|P-RR 1926 
Roundout Creek... .... 1200} 2,450] 7,953,000| WS 942 

Ariz.- —-Nev.z (Colorado ws oecakc cvs: |200| 1,300] 4,357,500|P-RR-Irr a) 
Ralston Creek. . a leon 1,150} 2,500,000) WS 933 
eerfield. ..... : 1,250) 1,850,000}P 1921 
be ittle Bear Creek... |. : 300 850! _1,300,000\Irr-P 1914 


oe pa whe race data subject to revision. 

2 ifference in elevation, in feet, between lowest poin 

prapet “S other feat point in foundation and top of dam, exclusive 
n —Overall length of barrier in feet; main dam 

aw allalead in n and its integral features as located between 
lume—Total volume in 


cubic yards of all material in main d 
BES aera eae om y: n dam and its appurtenant works. 


originally completed for use. 
yer—Main stream. 


pose: Irr—trrigation; FC—Flood Control; P—Power Production; 


N—Navi : 
ly; RR—River Regulation; DC—Debris Control. avigsitonia Wee 


Foreign Dams 


(Height in feet; volume in cubie yards) 


River Country Purpose} Compl.) Height! Volume © 
Romanche France P-FC 1934 450 392,000 - 
Drac France i 1934 414 130,400 
Aar Switzerland P 1931 377 445,001 
- .|Pallaresa Spain P 1920 333 283,000 
.| Murrumbidgee Australia Irr-P 1927 247 408,000 
.|Cauvery India Irr 1934 230 |2,000,000 
.| Nile Egypt Irr 1902 172 {1,732,000 
SESE Dneiper River {Russia Power 1932 200 it 


Pueiper Dam was destroyed by the Russians (1941) to prevent its falling into the hands of 
G prmans in World War Ii and has since been restored. 


_ Tornadoes in U. S., Loss “4 Life, Property Damage 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Number | Total loss | Property Number | Total loss yProperty 
“7 reported of life losses Year reported of life losses ~ 
es 86 140 $2,511, 500'|1933. . 260 362 $16,190,640 
nis). 121 508 15,007,700||1934......... 147 47 424950 
“eae 81 134 7.631,200||1935......... 182 70 4,732,930 
BS os: 65 205 6,861,500]|1936....:.22: 159 552 26,228,550. 
a 87 498 15,205;000]|1937....:...: 148 29 3,155,375 
sas 106 202 5,406,300]|1938........ 220 183 8'796,257 
at 108 133 8,630,000 1939 154 87 5,891,930 
ees... 100 109 2/958,750||1940- 128 65 7015.320 
ec. 130 376 26,120, 520 117 53 4,492,650 
5 eee 119 794 24/023, 900||1942 170 384 15,2 2080 a 
ia... ill 144 4/318,950 144 58 11,579,400 — 
aoe 164 540 43,445,650 160 273 21,173,850 
ae 203 92 13,235,600 136 198 29’ 166, 
ee Ab | audk | ne 
er ee: 1 eo 14 232 11, se 5 
394 8'988.525 (a 


28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives, and 
St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 87 were killed. 


n the United States with heavy loss 
rn adoes In the 9, 1884, from Illinois south to 
‘Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. 


Minor, Aleppo. . 


- Great Earthquakes : ; 
z Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Place Deaths||Year—Date Place Deaths 
Dec. 25....|Japan, Echigo....... «+f 30;0005ia8 
Senate 13ae° Aug. 16. Ecuador; Peru.......... 0,000 h 
China, Chi 1875, May 16... .|Venezuela; Colombia. ...| 16,000 
“|Asia Minor, Silicia 883, Aug. 27....)Java, Krakatoa Volcano. hase q 
Chih 1886, Aug. 31... -|U8. spate SCE mn oes 
pan. _...|Japan. Sea wave ....... d 
eePragan Lisbon, 1899! Sept, 10....|Alaska, Yakutat Bay....| none 
gy ee? -* nina he 1906, April 18... alte, Ban | Francisca... ms 700 a 
ftaly, POL pamain ioe oe Coa rtaty: Messin sche 39,000 
India, Calcutta 1920, Dec. 16....|China, Kansu..... Rats (i hea 
Persia, northern 1923, Sept. 1....|Japan, Tokyo.......... eet 
Portugal, Lis 1932, Dee 25. i) Cues ey tied 70.000 
Be cutie 1938, Dee. Ae Turkey, Erzingan.......} --| 28,000 
U.S., S. BE. Missouri 
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Descriptions of American Dams d 


BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 
“Improvement of the Columbia River, between 
Oregon and Washington, was undertaken at Bonne- 
ville Sept. 30, 1933, under the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The project was 
formally authorized by Congress in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act approved Aug. 30, 1935. It is situated 


on the Columbia River about 40 miles east of Port-— 
jand, Ore., and may be reached by railroad and, 


highway. The main features of the work are a 
dam, a powerhouse, ship locks, and fishways. The 
total estimated cost of the project with an installa- 
tion of ten power units is $85.611,000 of which 
$58,621,000 will be charged to power and the re- 
mainder to navigation. ebb 
The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
‘present installation of ten units and appurtenant 
_works at Bonneville were constructed and are being 
operated and maintained by the Corps of Engi- 
. heers, U. S. Army. Present installed capacity is 
518,400 kilowatts. The transmission and sale of 
electric energy generated at Bonneville as well as 
that generated at Grand Coulee Dam are under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Ore. Revenues from sales of Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee power. to 84 wholesale ~eus- 
tomers for the fiscal year 1946 amounted to 
$19,884,285. 


HOOVER (BOULDER) DAM (BOULDER 
i! CANYON) PROJECT 

Hoover Dam, completed in 1936, by the Bureau 
of Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, was authorized by Congress Dec. 21, 1928. 
It is 726 feet tall, and contains 3,245,612 cubic 
yards of concrete. Its reservoir, Lake Mead, is 115 
miles long, stores 31,141,755 acre-feet of water, and 
is the largest artificial lake in the world. 

The Boulder Power Plant in June, 1946, had an 
installed capacity of . 1,034,800" kilowatts. The 
ultimate capacity of the plant is 1,322,300 kilo- 
watts. From 1936, when the plant went into 
operation through May 31, 1946, close of the 1946 
Operating year, more than 35 billion kwh. of energy 
has been generated. From 1936, when Hoover 
Dam began operating, to May 31, 1946, $41,956,300 
in net revenue had been paid into the United 
States Treasury from receipts for power generated 
at Hoover Dam. This amount has been applied 
toward repayment of funds advanced by the Fed- 

_ ral Government for construction of the project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation operates the dam, and 

under the provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project 

Adjustment Act of 1940, the power plant is op- 

erated by the City of Los Angeles and the Southern 

California-Edison Co., as agents of the United 

States, under the supervision of the Bureau of 

Reclamation acting for the Secretary of the In- 

terior. Hoover Dam supplies about half of the 

power required in southern California. 

Hoover Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River—fiood control. irrigation, naviga- 
tion improvement, water for domestic, industrial, 

and municipal purposes, and power. 

Parker Dam, about 150 miles downstream, Was 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation with funds 
furnished by the Metropolitan Water District of 

‘California. The dam diverts water through a 
cross-state aqueduct for the domestic uses of Los 

Angeles and 13 neighboring cities. The 71-mile 

San Diego Aqueduct which is under construction 

will connect with this Colorado River Aqueduct. 

near San Jacinto, California, to furnish water to 
the city of San Diego. A power plant was 
completed by the Bureau of Reclamation at 

Parker Dam in 1943 with an installed capacity of 

120,000 kilowatts. Imperial Dam, 300 miles down- 

Stream from Boulder, is the diversion structure for 

the All-American Canal, California, and for the 
. Gila project, Arizona. The 80-mile All-American 
Canal provides an irrigation supply of water to the 
Imperial Valley, and the 145-mile Coachella branch 
of the Canal will furnish water to the Coachella 
Valley. The Gila project is designed to irrigate a 
large area of desert land in Arizona. 

Construction is progressing on the Coachella 
Canal and predevelopment work on the Gila project 
is continuing. 

The ultimate cost of Hoover Dam and power 
plant is $152,000.000. The All-American Canal in- 
cluding the Coachella Main Canal with distribu- 
tion and drainage facilities will cost approximately 
$70,000,000 estimated on present day prices, 


DAVIS DAM 


A $21,462,505 contract was awarded in J 
1946, for construction of Davis Dam anid Bowes 
Plant, fourth of the great structures designed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation for regulation. of the 
Colorado River’ Work on this structure, located in 
Pyramid Canyon, 64 miles downstream from 
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|taries in the State of Missouri. | 


\ 


Hoover Dam and 35 miles west of King 
Arizona, is now well under way. The Davis 
project estimated to cost $77,000,000, is the 
construction project undertaken by the Bur 
Reclamation in the southwest since Hoove 
was built. 

It will be an earth- and rock-fill stru 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of 1, 
acre-feet, Five 45,000 kilowatt generators wi 


ary. ¥ 
GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON | 


Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia 
Washington, constructed and operated b 
Bureau of Reclamation, was accepted by the 
States from the contractor (Jan. 1942). It is 
largest concrete dam in the world. In the 
power plant of the dam two generators, of i0, 
kilowatt capacity each, began operation in 
1941, two years ahead of schedule. By the 
of 1943, three 108,000-kilowatt rated capacity 
erators and a 75,000-kilowatt unit also were in 
eration, and additional huge units now ins! 
brought the operating capacity of the left 
plant to 818,000 kilowatts by May, 1945. Two 
kw. kilowatt generators, which were borrowed £ 
Shasta Dam for emergency service during ‘the ’ 
have been dismantled and returned to Sh 
This has reduced the capacity of Coulee to 66 
kw. pending installation of more generators 
at 108,000 kw. The right power house which 
house nine generators of 108,000 kw. rated ca: B 
each was completed in the fall of 1942. Wh 
stalled these machines will bring the project - 4. 
ultimate rated capacity of 1,974,000 kilowatts, 9 
power from Grand Coulee Dam serves the ind 
of the Pacific Northwest, where it is playing a 
role in our reconversion program. Power 
the Grand Coulee plant is distributed over 
transmission system of the Bonneville Power 
ministration. i 
The purpose of the dam is two fold, to p 
irrigation water and power. Behind Grand Co 
is a 127-square mile reservoir, 
Roosevelt Lake, which will ultimately irrigate 
vast project, embracing over one million ae 


indivi 
mMily §j 


resale former war wo 


and others. 

The project is i 
portation point of 
connection with a d 
Three transcontinent: 
Northern Pacific, Gr 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
these, a branch line 
the project, and both 
are easily accessible. 


South Dakota, and Kansas and OW 
Missouri will benefit. from ; 


The coordinated plan calls for the construc 
of more than 100 dams which will irrigate 
than 5,000,000 acres of land in the upper | 
the basin, provide flood 
dependable navigation channel 
the lower basin area, The 100 reservoirs to! 
created by this development will have a cap 
in excess of 63,000,000 acre-feet exclusive of 
reservoirs in the Lower Missouri and its tri 


i Approximately’ 20 power plants with a 
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,435,500 kw. will be included in the program, 
rating electricity required for agriculture and 
stry in the Missouri Basin Area. Municipal 
x Will also be provided for the nineteen com- 
ities now being inadequately served. 


oods which in the past have damaged this 
an to the extent of $18,000,000 annually will 
Meatiy curtailed by the Plan, 


ader the Missouri Basin Plan construction was 
lorized by the Congress up to an expenditure 
200,000,000 each by the Bureau of Reclamation 
the Corps of Engineers. Construction is de- 
lent upon Congressional appropriations. Of 
More than 200 units in the approved plan the 
eau of Reclamation has some 29 units already 
he construction or preconstruction stages and 
ral other units are under investigation. Funds 
2 been allotted for the construction of five units 
ar. They are: Kortes Dam and power plant on 
North Platte River, 60 miles southwest of 
per, Wyoming, the first Reclamation construc- 
in the Missouri Valley; the Angostura unit in 
th Dakota, which will provide irrigation for 
00 acres of land, the Frenchman-Cambridge 
}in Nebraska, which will provide irrigation for 
00 acres of land, the Williston-Garrison Trans- 
sion Line in North Dakota, and the Boysen Dam 
whe Big Horn River in Wyoming, a multiple- 
yose development providing for~ irrigation, 
€r generation, flood control, and silt detention. 
following units are in the preconstruction 
e: 
ansas-Nebraska: Bostwick, Cedar Bluff, 
win, North Republican (Wray) (Colo.-Neb.), 
ee pits for underground water in Repub- 
Oo Basin. 


ontana: Canyon Ferry Reservoir, Glasgow 
ch pumping, Hardin (including Yellowtail 
a), Marias, Missouri-Souris (Montana Divi- 
yy, Fong th Bench, and Yellowstone River pump- 
units, 


orth Dakota: Heart River, Knife River, Mis- 

fi-Souris (North Dakota Division), and. five 

souri River pumping units. 

guth Dakota: Grand River (Shadehill-Blue- 

s€), Oahe (James River), and Rapid Valley. 

fyoming: Big Horn pumping units, Glendo Re- 

foir, Owl Creek and Paintrock. 

fansmission lines to carry energy generated 
u plants complete the list of initial proj- 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


he Central Valley Project is a multiple-pur- 
= develcpment situated in the central part of 
fornia, stretching from the foot of Mt. Shasta 
the Tehachapi Range. The primary purpose 
this project is to provide irrigation for the 
| but inadequately watered lands of the Sacra- 
ito and the San Joaquin Valleys. Other bene- 
will include water supply for domestic and 

i uses, navigation, flood control, and 
tric power. 


he key features of the development are the 

sta and Friant Dams, both completed in 1944, 

_the Keswick Dam, still under construction. 

ind these dams, in the artificial reservoirs 

ereate, huge quantities of water will be 

ay which will be diverted to more than 2,000,- 

res of land. This diversion will be made 

e through a series of canals. The largest 

e is the Friant-Kern, 156 miles, on which 

ction was begun in 1945. In addition to 

i water, approximately 450,000 kw. of hydro- 

tric power will be generated in the plants at 
sta and Keswick Dams. 


t the economic advancement of the 
Bernas any other single enterprise of its kind. 


Peck Dam, constructed by the Army 
aie the headwaters of the Missouri 
er in northeastern Montana, is the largest 


fh-fill dam in 


r, 1940. an, 
he authorizing acts, is for the im 
ete or navigation on the Missouri River, 


tric power con- 
for the production of Buarcelec of Ri eueiael: 


: i dema. 
: ei aD oe back Reservoir for naviga- 
urposes were started in 1938. 


The dam has a total crest length of 4 miles 
comprised of the main section across the river 
valley of 10,578 feet and a large dike section on 
the west bank 10,448 feet in length. The average 
width of the base of the main structure is 3,500 
feet, and the top is 100 feet wide. Power from’ the 
initial generating unit of 35,000-kilowatts, which 
has been in operation since July, 1943, is distrib- 


uted by the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. 


DENISON (LAKE TEXOMA) DAM, TEXAS 


Source: Office of the District Engineer, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


Five miles northwest of Denison, Texas, on Red 
River is the $59,315,000 Denison Dam, largest 
earthen structure of its kind in the world. The 
dam, now about 98 percent complete (1947), forms 
a lake with a shore line of approximately 600 
miles at top of power pool. Purpose of the dam, 
being built under supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers, War Department, is for fiood-control 
and hydroelectric power. Flood protection is af- 
forded to lands in four states, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


Authorized by Congress in 1938, the Denison 
Dam project cousists of a rolled earth-fill embank- 
ment and concrete spillway, outlet work and 
Powerhouse. All work is essentially complete except 
addition to power generating facilities. 


The main embankment is 15,200 feet long and 
has a 6,000 foot dike extension. Maximum base 
width-of the embankment is 1,145 feet, maximum 
height is 165 feet, and the crest, at elevation 670, 
is 40 feet wide. A total of 18,290,000 cubic yards 
of earth-fill and 383,000 cubic yards of protection 
stone and crushed rock were used in construction 
of the main embankment and dike extension, 


The reservoir, when filled to the spillway crest, 
would extend upstream about 80 miles to the 
vicinity of Gainesville, Texas. A northern arm of 
the pool would extend about 65 miles up the tribu- 
tary Washita River Valley to Ravia, Oklahoma. 
Greatest depth of the pool would be 130 feet. 
The surface area would be 142,700 acres, and the 
total capacity at that elevation would be 5,715,700 
acre-feet. Nermally, the pool is held near the top 
of power pool, elevation 617, with a surface area 
of 93,080 acres and capacity of 3,024,900 acre-feet, 


Development and administration of recreational 
facilities is being accomplished by the National 
Park Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
under a cooperative agreement between the War 
and Interior Departments. Two large wildlife 
refuges, the 12,650-acre Hagerman National Wild- 
life Refuge in Texas and the 13,450-acre Tisho- 
mingo National Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma, are 
located in the reservoir area and are administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior. 

Completed Reservoirs 


Fort Supply, Wolf Creek near Fort Supply, Okla- 
homa. Completed in 1942 for flood control and con- 
servation. Surface area for conservation 1,550 
acres, for flood control 5,750 acres. Capacity for 
conservation 10,900 acre-feet, for flood control 107- 
500 acre-feet. Shoreline 15 miles. Cost $7,489,000. 


Great Salt Plains, Salt Fork of Arkansas River, 
about 12 miles east of Cherokee, Oklahoma. Com- 
pleted in 1941 for flood control and conservation. 
Surface area for conservation 10,700 acres, for 
flood control 28,000 acres. Capacity for conserva- 
tion 58,000 acre-feet, for flood control 259,000 acre- 
feet. Shoreline 40 miles. Cost $4,735,000. 


Reservoirs Under Construction 


Fall River, Fall River, Kans. Flood control 
d conservation. Surface area 10,400 acres: ca- 
= ity 236,000 acre-feet. Shoreline 40 miles. Cost 
9,895,000. Estimated completion 1948. : 
ey River, near Bartlesville, Okla, 
Visor ‘egnixol: and conservation. Surface area 
13,000 acres; capacity 265,000 acre-feet. Shore- 
line 50 miles. Cost $9,145,000. Estimated com- 
pletion 1949. Gaiters eee 
adian River, near Canton, i 
Flood ecole irrigation. Surface area 15,500 
acres; capacity 298,000 acre-feet. Shoreline 25 
miles. Cost $9,380,000. Estimated completion 
gS d (Neosho) River, near Fort 
Gran eos) ; r 
Gibson Soria, Flood control and generation of 
hydroelectric power. Surface area 51,000 ecteey 
capacity 992,000 acre-feet. Shoreline 225 ft es, 
Cost $33,760,000. Estimated completion 1952. 


River, near Wister, Okla. 
ee ane aah conservation. _ Surface hae 
23.000 acres; capacity 400,000 acre-feet. Seats 
70 miies. Cost $8,590,000. Estimated completion 
1949. 
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Principal Rivers of the United: States 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, and Weather Bureau records. 


River Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outfiow 
Mispated). . sos. cceecess .....|Junetion of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, 
Q Elmore County, Ala........... --«. {Mobile River......... 
ARCRHONY cis) sa ees oc oe oo» | Otter COUNTY, Pa.) «ttc sven oe eleeirien ole Onior Rivera, ents tered 


Atlantic Ocean........ 


ANGAMANG <5 uc o/c’ oss ve Heoas 
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Androscoggin,............. »-.|/Ombagog Lake, Maine. ..............+. 
Apalachicola....... Pieare netcrorats a 


Atlantic Ocean........ 
Atlantic Ocean........ 


I -+. |+0wns County, Ga............. ++eeee | Gulf of Mexico...... oe 
an eae ‘ i ++». |Lake County, Colo............... ....|Mississippi River...... 
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ESTED OTA tetra side) st cig yea asi) vies + 


VOR sip facateloie a baetiehe = Yellowstone River..... 


Black (Mo.-ArkK.)......... . 
‘ nS) name Conaee ka ee White River's <cic%  <eis's 
Black ELOU Greco iahe Mole 
Wan Tombigbee River.,.... 
Brazos..... Pata cere 5 eas =i hehe 
Gulf of Mexico........ 
POMHHRATI Cn esuiele ries t'kivinie sc.ce = « Arkansas River....... 
CCESE SLVR 0 So Sr nee ea 
Celia esse cates Atlantic Ocean........ 
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REV EMUC Mesias ie oisieve oat ec 
eas oe Missouri River........ 
Chippewa........ Bdaters ss i ; : 
oh Wait n)cchto cee. <BR eG Mississippi River...... 
WOU SITOU is 2 ot sees bee news - Arkansas River 


Columbia, Uppe 
Connecticut... . 


Long Island Sound... . 
Coosa. sic. 


eden atc idee tala Alabama River........ 


Cumberland............. erty 


Cet shige BN ee Delaware Bay....-... 
Columbia River....... 


atale nie «eters -.|Mississippi River...... 
oohane’ eeteralbhens --|Colorado River........ 


Ma AY +4+++--|Apalachicola River. ... 


Hox (Wis.)..................-.|Columbia County, Wis:...°1°°277 Green Bay.4 .. sce ok 


French Broad. 


pis tollay pats Cole Tennessee River....... 


rot eon ated Sc vere RAS -|Lake Ontario. ........ 
rab (Mich,j- Ce eer AP Lake Michigan..-.°.. 
LG (o.9 8 Ra ee rr : lo River... eens 
_ Green (Utah-Wyo.).. i sh 
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ate oe ++++++++-|Mississippi River... ... 
James (N. Dak.-S. Dak.).......]Wells County, North Dakota. )°77"'"°"" Missourl River 22722 
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Jefferson-Beaverhead-Red 
Rock Ry 


LLG SR ERS See Mont. >. G26. Ge Seen Missouri River 
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Missouri River 
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Atlantic Ocean, 
-|Ohio River, ., 
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Mississippi. teh, 
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5 World Facts—Great Rivers of the United States 
wa River Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outfiow 
ie-Alabama-Coosa.........|Junction of Etowah and 
a Rivers, Floyd County, care bis as -|Mobile Bay 
eX. +. .-eeseeeesese-.| Junction of East and West Branches FRR he | 
ie, Oneida County, N. ¥.......05........ Hudson River 
ongahela.................|Junction of West Fork and Tygart Rivers. Rae er, 
Marion County, W. Va............... {Ohio River.........+. 
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Kanawha River 
Missouri River 


Platte River 
Nueces Bay 


FAI uiacad aw M 
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eee eee 


: River, Dundy County, Nebr.......... ansas River..,...... 
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; Junction of North and South Forks, Mont- 
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Washington County, Wis............... Mississippi River...... 
Junction of South and Caddo Forks, Hunt 
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. 
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Notable Bridges 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army and other official data 


Chan- 
Bridge Location Bie Com- Bridge Location 
pan 


Goethals.......... Arth 


Suspension rthur Kill, 
Bronx-Whitestone .|East River, } New York City 
: New York City] 2,300 ' 4939||Port Arthur, Neches River, 
SABRE San Francisco Orange......... CXAS.. 5.0.06 iq 
erin nye oteae 4,200] 1937||Red Rock.........|Colora 1 
New York City} 3,500} 1931||Rip Van Winkle... 5 
San Fran.-Oakland./San Francisco | _.. | . jj .. | | Catskill. ..... 
pS eee + ee 1936||Bridge of the Gods. ~ Hen if ] 
Ambassador.,.... 1,850; 1929 Ore.|Columbia River.. : 
Delaware River. . .|Philadelphia- Baton Rouge, La...| Mississippi River 
f Camden...... 1,750} 1926||Natchez, Miss..... Mississippi River + 
Bear Mountain, ...|Hudson River Greenville, Miss... .|Mississippi River 1 
(West Point).. @aite; Te as axe Mississippi River 1 
Williamsburg..... Teast River, Cape Girardeau <r Se § 
New York City 0.|Mississippi River i: 
Brooklyn......... East River, Chain of Rocks, Ill.| Mississippi River 
New York City Cairo, Til -|Ohio River. ..... 4 
Mid-Hudson...... Hudson River, Owensboro, Ky....{Ohio River...... 
Poughkeepsie . 2nd St. Louisville, 5 
Manhattan....... East River, y.jOhio River..... I! 
New York City} 1,470} 1909||Pulaski Skyway, q: 
Triborough....... East River. N. J.|Passaic: River... 1 
New York City] 1,380] 1936||/Dahlgren, Va.-Mor- ¥ . | 
Thousand Islands. .|St.Lawrence Riv.|__t 1938 gantown, Md.|Potomac, River.. a 
Willamette........ Portland, Ore...} 1,207} 1931}|Blue Water High- {|St. Clair River, 
Montreal. ........ St. Lawrence Riv. 7] 1930 way| Mich., Can... 
Ohio River........ Cincinnati...... 1,057| 11867 Steel Arch 
Ojvela..........65 Manpini, Mex...} 1,030) 1900//,, 
Wheeling. ........ Ohio River..... BYODNE. <°s1s a 
Rondout.......... Kingston, 
: New York.... 
Anthony Wayne... penne River. 
Oise ie 82) 1933) | arbor: oes. 35, 
Bettendorf, Iowa...|Mississippi River 
South 10th 8t..... Pittsburgh, Pa.. £ ee: 
_ Bristol-Portsmouth |Mount Hope Bay| 1,200} 1929)|/**e4 Gate......... * 
ae evils. Bye. Ohio Elven. ..-| 1,000 1931 Tntemational ese Soret. 
. Breen senobacot H..Me) 750) 19321) colorado Rivers... | Aris Calif... 
Cantilever betes: + —— oi Cleueians. Ongas 
Huey P. Longt}{t..|Mississippi River eu iss. River). |St. Louis. ...... 
New Orleans..| 3,524) 1935]/Washington....... Harlem River 
Quebec...... +-...|St. Lawrence New York City 
yam te 1,800] 1917 High Bridge.......|Harlem River, 
Queensferry....... (Rebuilt 1931) New York City 
a jee St. Georges, Del... Erne 
Longview Delaware Can: 
nie eave ;216 Niagara Falls, 
Queensboro....,.. Lae Senna 


Carquinez........4C 

Cooper River...... Charleston, S. C. 

Monongahela,...... Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

Vieksburg, Miss. . .|Mississippi Riv.. 

BORGO Ste oi Washington ae 

Memphis)... 00... 

Sciotoville Qhio River. .... i Cinci rte 

akg a us Me muvee -+++-]| 767} 1910)|/Delaware River. .||Philadelphia —— 

igo, W. CGhae io River..... ‘ 

Sewickley, Pa. :..:/Ohio River. :.” Ponos Dee eee pene SF 

Thebes, Ill.. Mississippi River} 671] 1905// 7 pa, rae . 

Outerbridge Staten Island Vertical Lift : 
Sound, Martinez, Calif Suisun Bay....,. 
New York City Jacksonville, Fla.. .|St. John’s River. . 


fAmerican span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft. (See below.) 

77Rebuilt in 1898. 

Ti1The figure 3,524 is the length of 8 river spans; main channel span is 790 feet, 

re CS eae on eee Me ee world’ Bumineting News-xacor, January ae 1942, 
e vertica span has a horizontal clearance o -5 feet; seven other 

clearances ranging from 482 to 512.2 feet. PREnS ee ; 

***Two Suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. Jor 

~The Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City, | Gate and in Manhattan, and with concrete 
kas the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the | duct construction ‘at points in Queens, Ma he 
world. The main central span is flanked by 300-ft. | tam and the Bronx and at the junction 
continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. | Manhattan branch with the Queens to 
The total length of steel is 1,555 feet and the total ee oe Randalls Island. 
length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. Clearance, es nousand Islands 
142.5 feet, above high water; cost of lower level, 
$1,255,690; cost of upper level, $800,000. 

The $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a 
link in the Belt Parkway system of New York 
City and is 4,000 feet long from anchorage to 
‘anchorage with a main span of 2,300 feet; entire 
length, including approaches, 7,140 feet. 


Constance Islan aft 
The $35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge crosses the | (from Guustauce island Goring igang) ‘ 


portal of the harbor of San Francisco. Its towers|a suspension bridge of 750-ft. 

Hi unas Odlae wanes wee ( Mita mont nee ee 
Giese aan Sn nbBTROGD ae ahaa | Neve, ha fe length hed Sora 
Batic ever Sf Ut stata sts etek hee | US elas Ghana dep iets Ma 
spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of | tinuous steel-deck bridge te thes ante 


350 ft.; plate girder viaduct structure in. qerans a3 : 
on Wards and Randalls Island; over Little Hell wee janes ao es bee gi nee 


y 
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Wonders of the Ancient World 


mids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 

D, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
fest bank of the Nile. They date from about 
1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 
Pyramid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 

hd king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. C. 
) pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 

The workers were let go home only at 
ing and harvest time. 

May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 
of Cairo, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 
described as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 
of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 

ppper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
other items. 

, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 
nt city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
@s discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 

mmy of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
d Sheshong, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 

y, beginning in 950 B. It was at first 
ht the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, a 
r-in-law of King Solomon. The first Sheshong 
uered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 

two skeletons in the chamber with the 
my were presumably those of servants. They 
So decomposed it was impossible to determine 
identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 
still intact. Also found in the chamber were 
pic silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
of animals, others as heads of humans. 
tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled in the 2ist 
sty; was located and opened, near Tanis, 
in 1940. The sarcophagus containing 
Mummy was of solid silver. The head 
¢ Mummy was encased in a mask of pure gold, 
to that of King Tut-ankh-Amen, and the 
of whose body was covered by silver gilt. In 
cophagus were found many bracelets and 
laces, golden cases for the fingers and toes, 
© of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 
h adorned the mummy. The dampness of 
Delta region had caused the mummy to de- 
e, leaving only a handful of bones. Since 
of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
been hardly affected by climatic conditions. 
9 found was tomb of King Amenemopet, 
of Psou-sen-nes. 

i¢ Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
DS, and ,was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 

square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 

3et square at the base, and covers nearly 13 

. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 

» @ hard pale bluestone. The Cheops quar- 

, discovered early in 1938, in an unsur- 

"part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 
les or more from the Nile. 

uth of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 
= King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered 
0 d Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
H Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be- 

ping on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. 

: near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
lion with a human head, hewn by order of 
hren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s 

1. It had been rejected for the pyramid be- 
it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
‘stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 
the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 

ing. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 feet 

‘the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14 

wide. The distance from the crown of the 
to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 
fed in a hollow it has been covered with 

blown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
lug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 

Md as the sun god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 

d it. In the Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
er of Fear. Pt 

“9 in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
35, two so-called = boats, hewn in the rock 
} of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 

)belief that every king, after his death, was 

sun god Ra and, like the sun, must make 

sy daily from the East to the West. To be 
each day in the East he must return at 
m West to East. To make these two trips 
had two boats—a day boat and a night 

’ ‘The latter was called a resurrection boat. 

nging Gardens of Babylon were near the 
tes River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
zzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 

iad, and not far from the eastern border of the 

n Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 

ens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 

‘ains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 


Ft! 
“monument, from plans by the architect 


Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 

feet, and the roof was supported by 127 cclumns of 

Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 

Pee ORT In 356 <A the temple was burned 
us, @ crank. 

Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland 
from the west coast of the southern peninsula ot 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelopon- 
nesus, was begun by the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory and 
the draperies were of beaten gold. 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
5 opposite Greco Nee built ot marble about 

-C., by, Queen Artemisia, e widow, was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble _light- 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
Poe 400 ior Sag ee hia at Perper is = 5th 

entury, A.D., and was destroyed in y an 
earthquake. 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Chares of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. 

Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
8 oa ee ene {ne nore part a a 

ulf o echili, on e Yellow Sea, nor 0} 
Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, after 
visiting both ends of it and_several intermediate 
points, estimated the total length of the Great 
Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and loops, 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built into 
the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. The 
air-line distance between the point where the 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and the 
western terminus, identified by Geil on the Great 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. 4 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 1900 by 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick and 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large brick 
filled between with earth and stones. It was buil 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor, 
as a measure of national defense, and has s0 
continued to the present day. 

Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur in 
lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared. 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The 
height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel 
was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the base, 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped stones 
in three circles, one within another, on Salisbury 
Plain, 90 miles or so southwest of London, Eng- 
land. The outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the 
next within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle 
inside that one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extend- 
ing around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 
feet in diameter. The stones of the outer circle, 
originally about 30 in number, average 12x6 x3 

fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the 
on The stones in the inner circles are smaller 

t es , : 
Pine Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B.C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, 
was 312 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet 
wide. It then held 150,000 spectators, but the 
capacity was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth 
Century A.D. ae bey was used for games and 

rse and chariot races. 

ayer tren or Colosseum, at Rome, one of the 
largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun by 
the Emperor Vespasian_and finished by the Em- 
peror Domition, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor of 
the arena was 281x176 feet. The walls were con- 
crete: the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit: 
20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
$15,000,000). “The work of construction was done 
‘i 12.000 slaves from Jerusalem, Wild animals 
were kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of 
persons, including early Christians, perished in 
combats with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 
fought there. ve 

ian Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
SETA 360 miles long, extending from Rome 


south to Capua, above Naples. and thence to the 


Hast, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Albania. It 
was the highway to the Levant. | 

Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 years 
ago and now in ruins, inclosed 942 acres of ground, 
but it was a low structure, consisting of a series 
of connected halls, with open courts. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 
Tnsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
according to Dr. Dimitri Krynine of! Yale 
University, research associate in soil mechanics. 
In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
“inclinometer’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
“The results were almost incredible,’? Dr. Krynine 
said. “‘During September, 1934, the tower moved 
north, but at the end of that month turned around 
and moved south. This continued up to the end of 
January when the movement toward the north 
started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
of course, all these movements are microscopically 


small.’ 


Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed it in 1853. 

Angkor, 2 ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the prov- 
ince of Battambong, in) Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 
the south, where they established a new Cambodian 
Capital at Pnom Penh. 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at 


Body Weight and Longevity 


The following statements are based on the rec: 
ords of insurance companies: » 

Among: short men—that is, those below 5 feet 7 
inches in height—at the age period 40 to 44 years, 
en excess of 20 per cent in weight involves an 
added mortality of 30 per cent above the normal. 
A 40 per cent excess in weight in such individuals 
involves an increased mortality of nearly 80 per 


cent. 4 
Among tall men—that is, those over 5 feet 10 
inches in height—the adverse situation is even 


‘more marked; for among them, at ages 40 to 44, a 


20 per cent excess in weight carries a 40 per cent 
increase in mortality, and a 40 per cent excess in 
weight doubles the mortality. 

On the other hand, underweight, which is com- 
mon- enough, presents a different picture. In gen- 
eral, underweight is an advantage, provided of 


4. course, the percentage of deficiency is not too 


reat. It is a serious impairment in early adult 
life, especially among tall men. 
Persons who are over 5 feet 10 inches and who 


‘are 20 per cent below the average weight for their 


height show an increased mortality of 30 per cent. 
Persons 30 per cent underweight have a 50 per cent 
excess mortality at these early ages. 

But from age 40 onward this condition, in fact, 
becomes a distinct advantage; for these are the 
people who have the best mortality rates. 

It would seem that the records of insurance com- 
panies indicate that there is an optimum weight 
—that is, a weight-height ratio in relation to age 


2 


The Organs of the Human Body 


Source: The Johns Hopkins Hospital 


World Facts—Wonders of the World; Body Weight and Organs 


Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 7 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the 
forming courts by meeting various wings. 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the Wil 
occupied by the women of the harem and- 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destro 
most of the palace during the Indian M 
excepting the private audience chamber. 
Great Lae eee Chamber was the Peacock Thre 
covered with gems. a 
Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 
beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot 

of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. Ther 
three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in ad 

to ‘those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together they, 
great forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and ot 
forms fashioned in limestone during some 60 m 
lioh year’, including gigantic carvings of rept 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosaw. 
They may be only accidental mimicries by nat 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s P. 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varie; 
height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Cha: 
in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large, 
In France and Spain there are caves on ¢ 
walls of which are drawings by prehistoric m 
of the animals of their day. And in caves fossils 


out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil. 
mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insec 
trees, etc. In the United States are many 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Caye. The 
all wonders of both the ancient and the m 
world. A 
Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, in Mi 
When the Spaniards entered the central basin 


were surprised by the sight of large, orderly 
ranged settlements in the midst of great fields 
blossoms intersected by canals along which a b 
traffic was in progress. This landscape, fashion 
by the Indians in the shallow lake of Xochimil 
has persisted from the 13th Century until the pi 
ent. Between the canals the Indians had bu 
small artificial islands known as chinampas, 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. 
‘islands’? were formed of rafts of decaying, 
tation, reeds and roots, which were anchore 
thrusting quick-growing slips of Salix Bonpla 
diana through them. The term ‘‘floating gar 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of eg 
travelers were based on a misconception. 


that is associated with the most favorable 
tality experience, and that this optimum we 
or_best build, is not the average build. 9 

It is stated that those who weigh between 108 
20 per cent below the average show the optim 
condition for longevity at most ages beyond 
nyse poke : 

ontinuing the question of optimum wei 
best build, as indicated by insurance record® 
stated that at ages under 30 years the lowest. 
tality rates among insured persons are fou 
those whose weights are above the average 
excess of weight of about 10 pounds above the 
age producing the most favorable mortality 
between the ages of 20 and 24 years. ” 

This excess tapers off until about age 
Which age the lowest mortality is found 
persons of approximately average weight. 
age 30, the lowest mortality is found amon, 
sons whose weights are below average, 

At age 50 optimum weight appears to be, 
average, 30 to 40 pounds below the average w 
for that age. 

Discrimination must be made between t¢ 
build of overweight persons, it bein 


Per Ct. 


Grams Cuara| ri 


Brain|1,400|. 49 237 7 6 | 0346 |Adrenals.| ~ pa 
Heart! <'300/° 10 0.46 2} 11,801 75 dea; Ontos Te 
Lungs’ 1,175! 41 2.0 Kidneys "S00 70.5 he Saeisens: 30,808 mer j 


Per cent. means ratio to total body weight. ‘ 


Grams/Ounces| Per Ct. 


Grams)Oun 


‘Skeleton. | 11/500 
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MEMORABLE DATES 


-—Consult also the various other collections of dates. s i 
: 3 t » such 
rid, vase PE tee eet ghee Spa al Ocean Dewere wPase cate Heroes, 
S , Co: isasters, Troops Engaged in U. S. Wars, Union A : 
Civil War, Confederate State of America, World Wars I & Shrdnolony ofthe Weer 
° ’ / te of . II Casualties, 
Disasters, Political Assassinations, Tables of Authors, Earthquakes, Tormadeas: Seeegateaee 


bustitution, etc. 
I THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST = 


year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Chri 
> fh 3 ist 
Beret of aieeit ee reve so re ae ~ B.C., is just epee ‘beets Ja oe an 
ween a date B.C. and the same A.D. A the 
Stage of this fact, astronomers use a different method of tanlonntien tioigcor ere the 
Wn Era, calling the yeer 1 B.C., the year 0, the year 2 B.c, the year 1; so that, in astronomical 


1500 B.C.; renamed Tium about 1314 B.C.; Helen 
seized by Paris about 1204 B.C.; Helen rescued by 
po tlre et ea 1183-4 B.C. The actual 
b te) elen an aris | 7 

arte ae s lacks proof; the story 


| eo Bis 


4 
the World, according to 

shop Usher’s chronology, which is based on | 
2 records. Modern Science, based on. geo 


400: 
ot the Creation of 


records, pushed the creation back farther, 
p0,000 or more years, and estimates that 
life has existed on this globe not fewer 
000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones and 
Wies which indicate great antiquity of life 
form or another, possibly more than 1,400,- 


: 826 
_ Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by Dido. 
sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; city burned, 
146 B.C., and rebuilt 19 B.C.; destroyed by the 
Saracenic governor of Egypt in 698 A.D. 


Rome founded by Romulus. Thelegend is that 
on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a heifer to a 
plowshare, marked out the boundary and proceeded 
to build a wall. 


years. 


4000 
Plood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
mte has been fixed by unearthing remains 
ial deposits, including stranded fish, near 
Showing that the sea swept in over the 
of Mesopotamia. Kish was founded after 
od, 3400-3200 B. C. Noah's Ark, by estimates 
bn Old Testament description, was a 20,000- 
p. Archbishop Usher estimated the date of 
bod as 2348 B.C. 

3400 


hning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
d). The XXXth Dynasty was about 380 
ne XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 B.C.-1580 B.C.) 
jose of the Hykos (Hat). or Shepherd Kings, 
me from Westerri Asia. 

‘ 3000-1800 

ited) Egyptian pyramids built, extending 
“Miles south from Gizeh nearly opposite 
IV-VI) Dynasties. 


55 
= Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 
sh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, founded Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia, 


721 
Downfall of Samaria; er feet of the ten tribes. 


Japanese empire founded by Jimmu ‘Tenno, 

legendary descendant ae ee Sun Goddess... — 
et | 

Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 
demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B.C.; rebuilt 
on an opposite island; taken by Alexander the 
Great in 332 B.C.; by the Crusaders in 1124 A.D., 
last changed hands in 1841. The sister city, Sidon, 
in Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B.C., and by 
plcephae- 332 B. C. The British got it in 1840 


‘ 562-52—(2) 
Buddha born, 


ir; destroyed in 605 B.C. When the City of | son of Cyrus. 
was begun is known only approximately 500 
ronomical observations were made there 


as 2234 B.C. and King Khammurabi |} America. Their Second Empire in Yucatan, covered 


bhel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia | the period 960-1200 A.D., succeeded by the Toltec 
) before 2024 B.C.; the city was finally | Empire, 1200-1450 A.D. Then came the Aztec 
fi soon after 280 B. C.. The Hanging Gardens | Empire. 

alt in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 600 
ho in 587 B.C., destroyed Solomon’s Temple 


490 

Greeks defeated Persians at Marathon. This led 
King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. He was 
checked at Thermopylae by Leonidas and his 
300 Spartans in 480 B.C. In May, 1939, A.D., 
archaeologists discovered spears, arrows and other 
arms in Thermopylae Pass, corroborating ancient 
history regarding the heme there in 480 B.C. 


* 2059 (Approximate) 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, near the Dead 
troyed by fire. M 


2000 

don (modern Megiddo) already in ex- 
as a city in Palestine. It was there, ac- 
to the Bible (The Revelation), that the Peloponnesian War began between Athens and 
ied final battle between good’ and evil} the people on the peninsula of Peloponnesus (also 
® fought. Since the site was discovered, | called Morea); ended in 404 B.C., when Lysander 
archaeologists have dug down to bed rock | took Athens. q 

ancient of the 20 settlements that 
occupied yn ore 


+ 


334 
Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B.C. 
and 640 A.D. 


323 t 
Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, of 
Greece, son of Philip By bbe yr 


First Punic War; second, 218-201; third, 149, 
Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the Punic Wars 
were between Rome and Carthage; latter city 
burnt-in 146; rebuilt by Julius Caesar; finally 
destroyed by Saracens Pee in 689 A.D. 


First triumvirate in Rome: Pompey, Caesar and 
Crassus: 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul and Britain. 
The latter was abandoned in 436 A.D., and Gaul 
evacuated 464-476 A.D. 1 


2m (also called Salem) already in_ex- 
a Jewish city. It was captured from 
isites by David in 1048 B.C. Solomon 
his first temple there in 1012 B.C.; the 
s taken by the Persians, in 614 A.D., and 
“Saracens, and by the Turks, 1217 A.D. 
_ 19750-1729 (year uncertain 
h sold into Egypt; followed there some 
ter by Jacob and his family, Moses born 
pout 1527 B.C. Semitic worship introduced 
by the ruler, Amenhotep VI; Israelites 
it Exodus from Egypt about 1440, 
who was then 80 years old; the Exodus 
the 13th Century, B.C., it was estimated 


_N late Sir 2 
Seitecks eet uae ant ie dam Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Senate 


; jac’ House at Rome, March 15. The Second Trium- 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, near Migdol, virate. (octavis atch pe a epee 
form . 


Jed the Jews to the southeast bank. Then 
Pharaoh’s army was over- 


dam, and 


ned were aie a the Serbonian bog. 


i} 
f Jericho butned and destroyed by Joshua, 
+0 Biblical tradition. The latest theory 
arthauake began. if it did not complete 
of Bovine en i . 


in Asia Minor. so named after 
°F:id to have been founded before 


tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from Queen 
Cleopatra and made it a Roman province in 30 
B.G. Cleopatra and Anthony killed themselves. 
Cleoparta had a son, Caesarion, by Julius Caesar; 
by Anthony she had two sons, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleovatra Selene, whv 


sa: by order of Octavius. 


ing, the year 70 B.C. is the year—69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931= —69+2000.° 


th . 31 * 
d, in pursuit, by the released waters. Those Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc-— 


Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Central - 


became Queen of Mauritania. Caesarion was slain — 


OTe er Tene Fr 
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4 
Birth of Jesus Christ. D 
THE yep ERA 

The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the cross 
took place on the equivalent of Friday, April_17, 
according to astronomical calculations by Dr. 
Oswald Gerhart, emeritus professor at the Konig- 
stadt Realgymnasium, Berlin, who concludes also, 
that the Savior was 30 years old at the time. of 
his death. This was in the reign of the Roman 
Emperor, Tiberius. Designation by Pope Pius XI 
of 1933 as a Holy Year continued the Roman 
Catholic Church in its ancient belief that the 
Crucifixion was on Dee April 3, 33 A.D. 


The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
Messalina, took-with him to Britain many ele- 
phants, camels, and African black men, with which 
his generals defeated the Britons at the Battle of 
Brentwood, between London and Colchester. The 
blacks were used to slash with sharp knives the 
legs of the horses of ee British chariots. 


~Queen Boadicea and her English army captured 

and. burned London and put 70,000 to the sword; 
in the same year she was defeated by the Romans, 
under Paulinus, who massacred 80,000; she poisoned 
herself to death. 


64 
Burning of Rome; first persecution of Christians, 
under Emperor Nero. Among the martyrs, it is 
said, were the apostles Peter and Paul. The perse- 
cutions were renewed under Domitian, in 95; and 
were continued at intervals until and under 
Diocletian, 303-313. 


Jerusalem destroyed < eueaia 


Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Vesuvius. 


313 
Constantine converted to Christianity; baptized 
in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity discarded 
by his successor, Julian, in 361, but restored by 
Jovian in 363. 


1m 325 
‘Council Nicaea; Ee formulated. 


Roman capital moved to Byzantium, henceforth 
known as Constantinople. 


This was formerly the generally accepted date 
for the beginning of the so-called Dark Ages, or 
Middle Ages, which were supposed to close at 
1500 A.D. fae 


Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by Gen- 
sevic, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 476; by the 
Goths,-in 546; by aig 3 in 553. 


End of the Western Roman Empire. The City 
of Rome was destroyed, not by the Goths but by 
an earthquake, according to antiquarians who base 
their conclusions on an examination of the re- 
Mains of the Trajan Forum. Row on row of 
immense granite columns were found lying on their 
sides in perfect ie a 


Mohammed born, in Mecca; fled to Medina (the 
Hejira) in 622; taken suddenly ill with fever and 
died in the arms of his favorite wife, A’isha, in 
Medina 632. ea 


' Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 632-651; 
of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640-646; the Saracens 
(Arab Mohammedans) crossed the Mediterranean 
into a in 711 and founded the Moorish King- 
dom there in 756; last of the Moors driven from 
power in 1492, with the fall of the Kingdom of 
Granada. In 1518 the Moors founded the piratical 
States of Algiers and Tunis, in North Africa. 


/ 93 
Vikings established rp Parliament in Iceland. 


0 
Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 volumes 
or rolis), burned by order of the Caliph Omar. For 
hear they were fed as fuel to the public 
aths, 


982 
Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Leif 
Ericson (Eriksson) discovered Greenland. 


| Leif Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his -Norse- 
men and discovered a country he called Vineland 
‘from the grape vines he found growing on it. The 
_ country has variously been identified as Labrador 
or Newfoundland and ee some as New England. 


Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King : and 
He and his son and Grancson were slain in battle, 
‘Jews batished from England by Canute; they 


returned in 1066; banished again in’ 1290;'Crom- 
Well admitted them, in 1650. pate ‘ 


BPS era te ae ai i al 


Memorable Dates—4 B. C.—1492 


been carried to other continents, 
; 1484 


Ny discovered America Oct. 
is! 
‘troops defeated the Danish invaders, at Clontarf, 


A. D. 


1066 
Battle of Hastings, conquest of Engla 
William of bb itea rar pire ae II slain, Oct. 


6-99 PY 
The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of Bol | 
leader); capture of Jerusalem; second Cru: 
1147-49, under he os 


1 =! 

And Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under _Fr 
Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur de Lio 
captured; fourth, 1202-1204, under Count Bal 
of Flanders; fifth, 1228-1229, under Frederi¢ 
sixth, 1248-54, under Louis IX (St. oe 

‘15 


first Crusaders established the Latin 
of Jerusalem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-129 
of their leaders was Peter the Hermit, a prea 


1191 | 

Teutonic Order, Military Knights, establi 
in the Holy Land to take care of the sick 

wounded in the Third Crusade. On their rebar 
Germany they subdued and Christianized by P 

authority the people oF oA ‘ ; 


6 
Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar 
pire, began his rule, conquered China, 1215; Cel 
Asia, 1221; under his son Ogdai, the Tarta 
Swept over Hungary, dre Silesia, and Morg 


King John of England granted Magna 4 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 
sign the document which did not grant triaj 
jury in the modern sense. } 


1233 

The Inquisition established in Spain by 
Gregory IX; revived there in 1480, when 
Jews fied, leaving in Spain 50,000 Jews who} 
become baptized as Roman Catholics; Inquis: 
suppressed by Napoleon in Spain in 1808; res 
in 1814; the Holyl Office abolished it in 1834, | 
Inquisition soon after its establishment, i 


sorcery (witchcraft) within its jurisdiction 

classed it with heresy. © | 
. 1258-92 

Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Kh; m 


Peking (now Peiping), China. 
1282 ; 


“Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of thous 
French, ‘March 30, in Palermo, Italy. 


1295 
First regular English Parliament, comp 
the clergy, barons, and knights, presided o 
the King, Edward I. 


1348 ke 
Outbreak of the ‘‘Black Death” plague in Eur 


6 
Birth of Richard Whittington, who died int 
after having been thrice Lord Mayor of Lon 
The story of ‘‘Whittington and his cat’ : 
to this day. 


1381 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion, England. 
1415 


John Huss burned at stake in Cons 
Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome of Pr 
Was burned there May, 3 1416. 


Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was h 
the stake, May 30, in Rouen, in France, 
age of 19. She had been found guilty of 
and heresy. The prosecutor was the B 
Beauvais, backed by the University of Paris 
the head of royal French soldiery she had dt 
the English troops, in 1429, from the City 0 
leans, but they cohen in 1430 ~ 


. Constantinople, capital ef the Byzantine Em 
taken by the Turks May 29, and made 
of the Ottoman Empire, 


1477, is said to have 

printed in England, 
‘ 1481 

The African slave trade was begun, by 


guese, and by 1777 more than 9,000,000 Neg 


so-called witches were executed mostly by burl 
in Germany. 


c 1492 ‘ 
Christopher Columbus (Cristoforo 


island (Guanahani in - 
have been Wat 
according. to i Ulloa, 

Peruvian National Library, in L: b 
visited America on a voyage with Danish ¢ 
who sailed from Iceland to Greenland 
Newfoundland, and the American 


ee ea ere es 


Memorable Dates—1497-1618 
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mbus? It is now said that he was the son 
001 weaver of Genoa, Italy, belonged to a 
of converted Jews which had settled about 
enoa, haying come from Catalonia, Spain, 
the name was Colon. The family also had 
dn Castile, under the name of Colon, and 
oforo became Cristobal. Columbus was a 
olic. On his first West Indian voyage, he 
0 of his men to found the colony of Navidad, 
on the north coast of Haiti. When he re- 
id there in Dec., 1493, there was no sign of 
olony and all the Spaniards were gone. , 
WS expelled from Spain; Banishment of’ Mo- 
ans began in 1499, that of Moers (900,000) 
b8. The Jews previously had been expelled 
e 7th Century. 


1497 
bn Cabot discovered or explored east coast 
aenada. June 24. His son, Sebastian, accom- 
bd him on the props tOu nee in 1498. 


fees burned as a heretic, in Florence, 
: y 


1500 
nando de Soto born in Spain. He and Balboa 
Sisters, June 3, 1539, he took formal 
ssion of Florida in the name of Spain. Brazil 
‘ered by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, April 22. 


1513 

: de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at St. 
Stine, but that place was not actually settled 
1565, when Gen. Aviles de Menendez was 
from Spain with soldiers to drive away a 

of Huguenots, under Jean Ribault, that 
located somewhat to the north. Battle of 
en Field, in Northumberland County, Eng- 
Sept. 9, where the troops of Henry VIII, de- 
d the Scots under James IV and slew him. 
@ discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 

= Reformation began in Germany, persecu- 
of Protestants commenced in France. Luther 
excommunicated by the diet at Worms. April 
521; he published his German Bible in 1534; 

ov. 10, 1483; married in June 13, 1525, 
Fine van Bora, a former nun, he died Feb. 


1519-21 

hauest of Mexico by Cortez, who defeated 
ezuma, the emperor, and established a king- 
Mexico became independent in 1821; a re- 
-owas declared, 1823; an empire under Arch- 
@Maximilian of Austria was established, 1864; 
aS shot, 1867, and the republic was restored. 

2. 


152: 
vanni de Verrazzano, a Florentine explored 
st of North America from Newfoundland 
rida, discovered New York Bay, and named 
puntry New France. 


1526 
liam Tyndale’s translation of the New Testa- 
‘which he had begun, 1525 in Cologne, was 
hed in England, in 1536 he was convicted of 
¥ at Vilorde, near Brussels, Belgium, and was 
a and his body burned at the stake, 
ate, 


: 1530 
f the Augsburg Confession, embody- 
Luther’s views, to the Diet there 


x 1531-35 
juise Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 
534 


153 

‘of Supremacy makes the King head of the 
“a agian ds ends Papal power there. 

of Jesus (Jesuits) formed, Aug. 15. It is 
Hat it was only, at that time, a_ temporary 
that bound together S. Ignatius Loyola and 
ompanions, and that the formal and final 
“dates from Sept. 27, 1540, when it was con- 
ie. a bull from mene Paul Il. 


mglish Bible translated and issued by 
apverdalé, in 1539 he printed Cromyell’s 
e edited Cranmer’s Bible, 1540. 
1536-39 


ding ° 
fartin 


Steries closed in England. 
1540 


sco Coronado of Salamanca, Spain, who 
rone to Mexico, 1535, organized there an 
ition and, 1540-42, explored what is now. Ari- 
and New Mexico in search of the ‘“‘Seven 

sf Cibola’ (Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored 
; gold and maker ‘ 


' ions of so-called witches began in Eng- 


tims numbered 130 up to 1682. Some 
“ tgs the stake, others lost their heads 


; 1545 ‘ 
Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, convened 
Bad lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. It was 


condemn the, doctrines of Luther and 


Log 


% 1546 
ons and executions of Protestants began 
"after the assassination of the Regent, 


Cardinal Beaton, in St. Andrews, in 1580, Pari 
ment abolished, 1560, the jurisdiction’ ne 
Pope in Scotland, Aug. 24, spe pape, Pi 
‘ 1555 
Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of Wor- 
gestern wete burned at the stake in Oxford, Oct. i6; 
rehbishop Cranmer of Canterbury, March 21, 


ald 277 burned at the stake in Queen Mary's 


1568 
Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, organized 
a band of secret police (Oprichniki) and “‘purged’’ 
his country of those who had plotted to kill his 
Son. Hundreds were tried and executed as traitors, 
Finally the Oprichniki were ‘purged,’ and their 


eee ee and Skurator, were killed, as 
5 van proposed to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, but she declined his offer. 


1572 

Se Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots | 
(Protestants) in Paris, France, Aug. 24, following. 

the marriage of Henry of Navarre and Margaret 
of Valois. Armed conflicts between the Huguenots 
under Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a time with the 
signing, April 13, 1598, in Nantes, of a royal edict, 

giving religious toleration to the Huguenots. But 
hostilities were renewed, 1624, and 1685 the edict 
of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. The Code’ 
Napoleon restored Protestant rights, religious and 


civil. 1579 

Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin County, 
California, and nailed a metal plate to a post, 
claiming that region for Queen Elizabeth of 
England. He named it Nova Albion. The plate 
was found, June, 1936. 

1587 

Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. Her 

Senceealy, Rizzio, had been assassinated, March, 
206, 

Virginia Dare, first child of English parents in 
Colony of Virginia, born on Roanoke Island, Aug. 
18, seven days after Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists 
arrived there from overseas. His first party settled 
there, 1584 and disappeared. 


1588 

Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into the 
midst of the enemy’s craft. The Armada consisted 
of 132 armed craft with 33,000 men (21,855 sol- 
diers), including 150 monks and the Vicar of the 
Inquisition, sent by Philip II. Only 59 ships and 
10,000 men returned to Spain. 


First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Marquis 
de la Roche lands 60 convicts on Sable Island. 


1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold. of Falmouth, Eng- 
land (the first known white man to set foot on 
New England) landed at South Dartmouth, near 
New Bediord, Mass., May 15. 


1603 
Crowns of England and Scotland joined, 
March 24, under James VI of Scotland, who he- 
came James I, and, Oct. 24, 1604, was proclaimed 
“King of Great Britain, France, ang Ireland’’; 
legislative union, May 1, 1607. ? 


1605 
Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 
blow up British Aes get discovered, Noy. 4. 


Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, (the first per- 
manent English settlement in America), under 
Capt. John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
In Jamestown, July 30, 1619, they convened the 
first representative assembly in America. 
had landed at Cape ee April 26, 1607. 


Henry Hudson, in ‘Half Moon,’’ went up Hud- 
son River, Sept. 11; having discovered Manhaitan 
Island, Sept. 4... ‘ 6 

Samuel Champlain of France, advancing from 
the north, discovered Beare Champlain, July 4. 


Thomas West (Baron Delawarr) Governor of 
Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but did not 
colonize in what is aa 


Captain Hunt, who accompanied Capt. John 
Smith on a tour of the New England coast. kid- 
napped 27 Indians and carried them to Malaga 
for sale as slaves. nuit 


Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bohemia) 
between Catholics and Protestants; ended 1648 
avith the Peace of Westphallia, Alsace was given 
to France, Swiss independence was recognized. 
and the German states got their religious and 
political rights. Holland also received its inde- 
pendence. Sweden received Hither Pomerania, Wis- 
mar, the bishoprics of Bremmen, Verden and three’ 
votes in the Diet. 

Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded in London, Oct. 29. 
He had been convicted, 1603 with Lords Cobham 
and Gray of treason in having plotted to put 
Arabella Stuart on the English throne in place of 


James I 


They»; a 


692 Memorable Dates—1619-1747 


force of farmers who, like him, had been 
pressed by taxes. He burned Jamestown, but 
suddenly; 23 of his followers were executed 

Indian Chief, King Philip (Metasomet), @ 
of Massasoit, hunted down and killed, Aug. i2 
Mt. Hope, R. I., by whites under Capt. Benja 
Church. That ended one of the fiercest wars 
New England colonial times. It was Massasoit ¥ 
had welcomed the Pilgrims of the ee | 


1688 
William of Orange Stadholder of Holland, | 
vaded England with 13,000 men on 600 tran: 
escorted by 50 warships. He was the husban 
the eldest daughter of James II. eI 


1691 oh 

The first Post Office in the United States 
organized under a royal patent granted to Tho) 
Neale. = { 


1692 i 
‘Witchcraft delusion’? at Danvers (Salem ¥ 
lage), Mass.; 16 women and five men’ were 2 


1619 
Slavery introduced into American Colonies, 
August, when 20 African negroes were landed from, 
a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, Va. Many American 
Indians captured ‘in warfare in New England 
were sold into slavery bis rie West Indies. 


Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21, 
They were English, but some had dwelt since 1608 
in Holland. The latter party went from Holland 
‘to Southampton on the ‘‘Speedwell,’’? where that 
vessel was abandoned, and most of them came to 
America on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ The compact 
signed in Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboard num-~- 
pered 101 persons. The captain was Christopher 
Jones, of Harwich, England: The Pilgrims on the 
“Mayflower”? were bound for Virginia when they 
left Holland, but landed at Plymouth by mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daughter of 
Guillaume Molines, “was one of those on the 
Mayflower. By her marriage to John Alden, she 
became an ancestor of John Adams, second Presi- 
dent, and John euincy ces 


The ship ‘‘New Netherland’? arrived at what 
is now New York City, May, let eight men off to 
‘take possession, and went up the Hudson te Al- 
bany, Peter Minuit arrived, May 4, 1626, at New 
York City from Holland, and, May 6, he bought 
the island from the Indians. As early as 1613, 
Dutch traders had built a few huts at the Battery 
to trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was built, 


convicted and hanged between June and Septem 
Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I., destroyed by 2 
quake, in June. t 


1694 a = | 
Massachusetts passed thence to 1744 si 
offering bounties for the scalps of Indian re 
and enemies. The price for male scalps ran as) 
as £100, females were less, children 10 years; 


age £10. In Virginia and Carolina and in | 
Colony of New Plymouth, Indians could begs 
for debt and for Bineee zy | 


01 7 
Capt. William Kidd, American ship-master, 
9 of his men, hanged in London, May 23, | 
piracy. He had been commissioned by the Bri 
Government to capture pirates, but he also s¢ 
or his crew did, an_ English ship, as well as 
Great Mogul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, 
the East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, Wi 
carried French passes. This angered the Bri 
East India Company. sige 4 
: 
Gibraltar taken by English from Spain, July 
formerly ceded to Britain by the Treaty of Utr 
April 11, 1713. 
In Maryland an Act was passed ‘‘to prey 
the growth of popery.’’ The Roman Catholics w 
disfranchised, 1716. (4 


1707 
Union of England ae oe 
2 


1635 ‘ 
April 23—The first naval battle by white men 
in America was fought on the Little Pocomoke 
River, Eastern Shore of Maryland, between Clai- 
borne’s pinnace Long Tail and Governor Calvert’s 
two pinnaces, The St. Margaret and the St. Helen. 
Calvert was driven, 1643, from the province by 


illiam Ingle. 
Ny € 1638 


An expedition, (March), on_ two ships, Kalmar 
Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel Grip (Bird 
Griffin) which had left Gothenburg, Sweden, Nov. 
1637, under command of Peter Minuit, arrived in 
Minquas Kill (Christiana River) within the limits 
of the present city of Wilmington, Del. Therein 
they built a fort, and left a colony of 13 soldiers. 
That was the origin of the State of Delaware. 
Many Finns were rH early settlers. 


Manchus established their dynasty in China, at 
Pekin. It lasted without interruption until Feb. 
12, 1912, when Pu_Yi, son of Prince Ch’un and 
nephew of the late a Kuang Hsu, abdicated. 


Slave insurrection in New York City, Apri 
quickly suppressed; six negroes killed thems 
21 others, were executed. 


1713 
Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great Brita 


King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30, | prance and the allies. It ended the wars of 


after a trial for treason, and condemnation’ by 
the House of Commons sitting as a High Court, 
at which but 67 of the 135 members were present. 
He had ruled 11 years without a Parliament. 

The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘‘an Act 
Concerning Religion,’’ which has been called the 
Pioneer toleration law in America. It authorized 
public places of worship for the Anglican Church, 
A law punished all mutinous and seditious speeches 
and acts by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 
banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting the nose, 
cutting off one ear or both ears, whipping, brand- 
ing with a red-hot iron on the hand or forehead, 
according as the court should think suitable. Other 
punishments were losing the right hand and being 
nailed by the ears to the pillory. 


1656 
Anne Hibbins pea oe = witch in Salem, Mass. 


and separated France from Spain. 

In England the Company of Merchants g 
clusive trading rights in South America, for 
it agreed to wipe out the war debt. The 


crash came. “This was the South Sea Bubble, 


lili 
Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
against Spain. 
1720 


Mississippi Scheme bursts, John Law, a § 
who had fled from England after he killed @ 
in a duel, and who had formed in France aq colon! 
trading company, got the government to giv t 
company control of currency and finance. § 
were sold at 15 times par value. Then there y 
a run on the bank, and the whole scheme bley 
ruining the investors. Law fied to Italy. 

1727—(Some say 1722) aa 

Last legal trial in Scotland for witchcra 
victim, an old woman of Nornoch, was 
convicted and was stuffed into a pitch barrel, 
and burned to death. Her daughter also was 
victed, but escaped from prison. 


1735 p 

Freedom of the press in the Uni = 

tablished by the aquittal by a Sener te New 
City, of John Peter Zenger, of a charge 

for having criticized the administration of 

aes ese Loe pecen Aug. 4, He died 

ee! ournal was con ¢ 

years by his wife and son. bea 4 


1% 
Negro (slave) plot in May to burn 3 
City; 13 were burned at the stake ish 
i “transported; among white hanged were | 
% piscopal dominie; u 
stake, Hackensadle N. sR Wolpees 


46 ’ 
Battle of Culloden (Drumossi f: 
pao waite the English defentea ae = 
, under Prince -Ch: P 
who died in Rome, ape hae 


John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching. He 
was released. 1672, after having written part 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. 


P 1664 
New Amsterdam surrendered. by Dutch to Eng- 
lish, Sept. 8; became New York. 


1666 . 

Fire in London, England, covered 436 acres 
destroyed 13,200 houses and ‘89 churches, includ. 
ing St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire followed the 
Great Plague of 1665 which killed~ 68,000 in 
London and thousands elsewhere in England. Fires 
kept going to kill the vapors of the pestilence 
were blamed for the Great Conflagration. 


1668 
Yellow fever made its first recorded appearance 
in North America; severe epidemics in Ni 
City and 7 yeh ta a P Wabi 


In Sweden, in one of the final outburs 
VR A ahaa an ee pace seven to eaheen 
ohra and El 
accused themselves, were eeecuten. a gree 


1676 
Bacon’s Rebellion, March-October, in y 
was led’ by Nathaniel Bacon, a Meaitny miantes 
ae: from England, a-member of Sir William Berkeley's 
i Council. The Susquehanna Indians raided his 


dat, seuess 
Simon Fraser, Lord. Lovat, Scottish Jac 
Pa} ” : P 


~ 


rter of the Pretender, executed in London 


in, 9; last person beh 
eniae. p beheaded by legal 


m : 1752 D 
njamin Franklin demonstrated, when flying 
te during a thunderstorm, that lightning is 
harge of electricity. 

j 54-63 

ch and Indian War in America. Washington 
May 27, 1754, 2 company of Virginia militia 
defeated the French near Brownsville Pa.: his 
fight. The contest was between the British 
the French for possession of the Ohio country, 
the Appalachian Mountains to the Mississippi 
+ The British claimed title from the Iroquois 
ans. The French claimed their own discovery 
settlement. 


1756 
Calcutta, India, June 19, a dungeon—the 
p< Hole—was filled with 146 British prisoners, 
hom only 23 SSCS EES OE. 
‘ 
¥ France, including Wisconsin, ceded by the 
mish to become New Quebec. 5 
7 


2 


ae 
en 


1 
amp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22, 
York, Rhode sland, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
South Carolina held Stamp Act Congress at 
er City and issued a Declaration of Rights 


1769 
poleon Bonaparte (Napoleon 1) born Aug. 15 
he Island of Corsica, in the Mediterranean; 
im exile, May 5, 1821, on the Island of St. 
ma, where inspection of his body revealed a 
bayonet wound a in the siege of Toulon. 


Massacre, March 5, three killed, eight 
nded by British ie re troops. 


st partition of Poland; second, 1793, third, 

fourth, 1939. Before the first partition the 
mm Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 
Zina Rivers. Most of the country was divided 
ng Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 


ston 


jety. of Jesus (Jesuits) abolished by Pope 
ent XIV, July 21; expelled from France 1764, 
ed as a Society Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius 
thereafter expelled from various European 
tries, and from Italy 1873. 
® brig Perry Steward arrived at Annapolis, 
land. with some packages of East India tea 
d. Oct. 14, on which the owner paid the ob- 
s British tax. Because of an outcry against 
L of the tea, the owner burned both ship 
©. Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 
Po help the East India Company, the British 
mment had arranged for its tea to be 
bed, with an import duty of threepence at 
erican ports. The cry ‘‘No taxation without 
ntation’’ was raised, and the tea_ which 
ved on the Dartmouth, Noy. 28, at Boston, 
dumped overboard by men disguised as In- 
The tea ship sent to South Carolina arrived 
®, and the tea-ship to Philadelphia, Dec. 25. 
argo of the former perished in storage; that 
e latter was sent ony ee 


ntinental Congress in session; in Philadel- 
ept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774, there again, May 
175- 12, 1776; in Baltimore, Dec. 20, 1776- 
hk 4, 1777; in. Philadelphia, March 4, 1777- 
18, 1777; in’-Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Sept. 
777. (one day) in York, Pa., Sept. 30, 1777- 
1778; at Philadelphia, July 2, 1778-June 
; Princeton, New Jersey, June 20, 1783- 
, 1783; in Annapolis, Maryand, Nov. 26, 
June 3, 1784, at Trenton, New Jersey, Nov. 1, 
=, 24, 1784; in New York City, with In- 
. Jan. 


» 


11, 1785-March 2, 1789. 


Revolutionary War 


by 1775 
st blood of the American War of Independence 
Sresttatnster (Vt.) Massacre, March 13. The 
pattles of the Revolution were: 1775—April 19, 
ord, Mass.; April 19, Lexington, Mass.; 
10, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; June 17, Bunker Hill, 
; Nov. 13, Montreal, Can.; Dec. 2 
1776—June 28, Ft. Moultrie, S. 
Bong Island (Brooklyn-Flushing); Sept. 
n Freights. N. Y. City; Oct. 28, White Plains, 
Nov. 16, Ft. Washington, New York City; 
38, Ft. Lee, N. J.; Dec. 26, Trenton,,N. J., 
-Jan. 3, Princeton, N. J.; July 6, Ticon- 
Aug. 6, Oriskany,-N. Y. Aug. 
Vt.; Sept. 11, Brandywine, 
%, Saratoga (Schuylerville), 
4, Germantown, Pa. 1778—June 28, 
N. J. i aren) ee By ple Z 
; Aug. 29, Quaker Ret; » 29, 
iA voct. & Savannah, Ga. 1786 
3, Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7, King’s Mountain, 
1--Jan. 17, Cowpens. 


Memorable Dates—1752-1783 


Guilford Court House, N. C 
Springs, S. C.; Sent. 28, Oct. 


Se RS ger! 
i rorktown, Va., 
where Cornwallis, attacked and overcome by the 


19, 
allied American and French forces under Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau, surrendered. Paul, Ree 
vere made midnight ride, Boston to Lexington, 
April 18-19, to warn the Middlesex villagers that 
British troops were marching to seize military 
supplies of the Minute Men in Concord. e 
made many other rides to warn colonists, and on 
Secret missions, one of them to New York City. 
First British flag hauled down at sea in the ‘Amer. 
can Revolution when the sloop Unity, Capt. Jere- 
miah O’Brien, captured British armed tender, 
Margaretta, off Machias, Me.: May 12. Mecklen- 
burg, North Carolina, ‘so-called Declaration of 
Independence, May 20 The schooner Hannah, 
under Nicholson Broughton, who had been com- 
missioned an_ army captain by Gen. Washington 
sailed from Beverly, Mass, Sept. 5, and the next 
day captured a British vessel. The Hannah, owned 
by Col. John Glover, officially ranks as the 
““mother’’ of the Na 
6 

_In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revolu- 
tionary convention in Virginia met and adopted 
the first constitution of a free and independent 
state; May 15 it called on the Continental Congress 
to declare the Colonies free and independent. 
Tom Paine published ‘Common Sense” in Phil- 
adelphia, in January, in behalf of the American 
cause. Declaration of Independence signed. July 4, 
“by order and in behalf of the Congress, John 
Hancock, President, Attest, Charles Thompson, 
Secretary."” The manuscript Journal of July 4, 
1776, does not contain any other ‘statement in 
regard to signing the Declaration at that time 
or the names of the members present and agreeing 
to_ its adoption. The engrossed copy of Aug. 2, 
1776, ‘“‘was signed by the members.”’ This was the 


parchment copy. There were some members who © 


signed afterwards. Nathan Hale, 21, executed, 


Sept. 22, in New York City, as an American spy; 


it is said he was accused of a hand in the fire in 


New York City the day before, when 500 houses, 
including Trinity Church, were burned. The open- 


ing naval engagement of the Revolution was — 
11, when an 
American fleet under Benedict Arnold was defeated — 


fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 


by a British fleet under Guy Carlton. Washington 
crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 25-26, and de- 
feated the British at Trenton. One account says 
Washington’s Troops crossed on the ice. Other 
accounts report buats and rafts were used. The 


troops marched nine miles from McKonkeys (Me- S 


Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossing, N. J., 
to Trenton, tn : 


Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress, June 14. Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Nov. 15, ratified by the 13 states, Feb. 5, 1778- 
March 1, 1781, and announced by the Congress as 
formally ratified March 1, 1781. 


1778 
France recognized American independence, Feb. 
6, and the United Ce a a treaty. 


In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley massacre 


of American settlers, 1778, committed by a force 


of 800 Seneca Indians and British soldiers. Gen. 
John Sullivan and his Continental troops, August, 


burned the crops and villages in southern-middle 
New York State, at Newtown (Elmira) and 40 


other places. 


} 1780 ; 

Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in U. S.), 
March 1. 

Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 2, 


on a hill in view of the mansion of John De Wint. — 


Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Washington and staff 
were quartered. It has been said that the plot 
to deliver West Point to the British was instigated 
by Peggy Shippen, American wife of Benedict Ar- 
nold, aS revealed by ‘‘code’’ letters between her 
and Major Andre. ‘ 


1781 ae 
Lord Cornwallis and the British Army surren- 


Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19. 
dered at Yor! we 


Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, ‘1783; Congress ratified. Jan. 
14, 1784, George 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with the 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
killed or they deserted; 17,000 went back to their 
homes. The Revolution had driven 40,000 loyalists 
from the United States into Canada. 


General _ 


ict t 


1783 
ress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Norns: ‘British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
Washington delivered his farewell ad sab 
Fraunce’s Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; fre- 


IIt of England paid about $6,000,-— 


signed his army commission, Dec. 23 and retired to 
Mt. Vernon, .Va. 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the words in the State Bill of Rights, 
“all men are born free and equal.’’ 

New Quebec formally ceded to the United States, 
but not actually until 1796 when northwest military 
posts were evacuated by the British. ie 

First U. S. Government Post Office opened in 
New York City, Nov. 28. ~ 

First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in France, 
by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Arlandes, in Paris, 
Nov. 21, in a Montgolfier, holding 60,000 cubic 
feet of gas. f 

The first balloon flight across the Channel, be- 
tween Dover and Guignes, was made by Blanchard 
and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first balloon voyage 

in the United States was made by Blanchard of 
‘France, in George Washington’s presence, in Phil- 
caer te landing in Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 9, 
1793 


First daily paper in the United States, the 
‘Pennsylvania Evening Post and Daily Advertiser,” 
issued in Philadelphia by Benjamin Towne, editor 
and~publisher. ai6i 


The first successful daily paper in the United 
States, the ‘‘Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Ad- 
vertiser,”? appeared in Philadelphia, Sept. “21. 
The first Sunday paper, the ‘‘Sunday Monitor,’ 
appeared Dec. 18, 1796, in Baltimore. ‘‘The Hart- 
ford Courant’? appeared Oct. 26, 1764, us a weekly. 
It became a daily 1837. 

John Fitch operated his steamboat on Delaware 
River. 

James Rumsey’s steamboat made a trial trip on 
the Potomac River near Shepherdstown, Md., 
Dec. 11, 1785, 


1787 
Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel Shays; the. attempt to seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfield failed Jan. 25. 
U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention of 
delegates from the States in Philadelphia, May 14, 
ratified by convention, Sept. 17 


1788 
Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, put on 
trial before the Peers in London, Feb. 13; acquitted 
April 23, 1795, \ 
Australia settled by the British, Jan. 26, at Port 


Jackson. The name of the continent up to 1814 
was New Holland. ep 
First U. S. Congress met, New York City. 


March 4, 1789-March 3, 1791. The sessions did not 
actually begin until April 6, 1789. There were 
three sessions. 

Washington inaugurated President, April 30, in 
Federal Hall, New York City. 

The French Revolution began June 20,-when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22. King Louis was tried 
and condemned and was beheaded Jan. 21, 1793; 
the Reign of Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte 
Corday stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the Queen 
was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. Roland on Nov. 
8; Countess du Barry (Jeanne Becu) on Dec. 6, 
1793; Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 
4, 1194. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dec. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
' Napoleon was declared First Consul Nov. 10, 1799, 

and Aug. 2, was made Consul for Life. He pro- 
claimed himself Emperor May 18, 1804, and Dec. 2 
was crowned by the Pope. U. S. Supreme Court 
created, September. Mutiny on the British ship 
Bounty, April 28; Capt. William Bligh and 18 
Sailors set adrift in a»launch. They rowed 3,618 
miles to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in com- 
mand of Fletcher Christian, rebel mate, sailed to 
Tahiti, where some of the mutineers stayed. The 
ship, with eight of the crew and 18 Polynesians of 
be Pk oe ere to Pitcairn Islands, ar- 

ving ere " ey burned the vessel 
landing the food and tools. iid 


j 1791 
Anthracite discovered, in Carbon a 
il bon County, Penn 


1792 
U. S. Congress established t = 
Maplin, Aart he mint, in Phila 


1793 
First balloon agcent made in America, Jan. 9. 


1794 
- Whiskey Insurrection, in’ Western’ Penn 
In defiance of the Congress Act of 1791 iviseatng 
_ & tax on domestic distilled spirits. Federal troops 
- Gmilitia men) ended the outbreak in September, 


Memorable Dates:21784-1813 


° 1795 : 
Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, 
and Austria, Sept. 28. 
Orangemen, society of, organized in 
Ireland to support Protestant religion. 


6 
Vaccination aN acti: A Jenner. 


U. S. Frigate, Constellation, launched at 

more, Sept. 7%. Frigate, Constitution (‘Old | 
sides’’) launched at Boston, Sept. 20; recondi 
1930. The Frigate, United States had been laune; 
at Philadelphia July 10, 1797. The three ves 
were designed by Joshua Humphreys, a Quake: 
Philadelphia. we . 


The Irish rebellion began injMay. It cost 150) 
fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 ami 
the English; BURP SERS as 1799. | 


0 
Sixth Congress (2nd session) met (for first 
in Washington, Nov. Tee 


1 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, J 
first Parliament of haere Kingdom, ; 
7 Hi 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point est 
lished, Marh 16; Cee 4. + | 


England and France renewed war. »| 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason; executed 
Dublin, Sept. 19. | 
In New Orleans, Commissioner Laussat « 
solved.the Cabildo and took over the gove 
for France Nov, 30. Laussat issued Dec. 30 a pl 
mation transferring Louisiana to -the Un 
States. General Wilkinson’ and William @, 
Claiborne took over Louisiana; represen 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
The first municipality wae established 1804, q : 


Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the Tr 
ury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State) but a nati 
Newark, N. J., fought a duel, July 11, on the 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton; 
had fired ih the air, was fatally shot by 
antagonist. : j 


1805 - 
Battle of Trafalgar; poe hee of Nelson, oe 
Fulton’s first steamboat (Clermont), trip 
York to Albany, Aug. 17. : 


Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi 
federal charge of treason and was put on + 
in Richmond, Va., M 
Sept. 1. 


barked in fiatboats at Blennerhasset Islan 
the Ohio River, and made their 


1811 : 

Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed smail 
and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles lon 
quakes began Dec. 16. 7 


War of 1812 


1812 : ; 
Second United States war with Great 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, . 
House, 79 to 49); garrison at Ft, Dearb 
the 


cago) massacred by Indians, allies of 

Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British. 
mass meeting in New York City denounc 
war, Aug. 19; gi es Constitution .captu 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States 
manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 


General 


1812 
The expedition, under Napole 0 
(30,800 houses fae eouseiaie a 
The French 


The Rhei 


War of 1812 
1813 | 


Fight between the U. S. wars! 
and the» British warship, ‘ 
chusetts Bay, 30 miles from. 
an engagement of 15 

surrendered .thoug! 


|» Sanne ee 

mney. Memorable Dates—1813-1842 
ee 

S carried below deck, fatally wounded. He lost 


_men killed and wounded. Perry’s victory on 
ke Hrie, Sept. 10; Buffalo, N. z burned by 
Hans, Dec. 29. The Shawnee Indian chief, Te- 
Aho ves Commissioned a Brigadier General 
the British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
. He was killed Oct. 15, 1813, in the battle with 
Americans. under Gen. William Henry Harrison 
gepecance ) on the Thames River in Ontario, 


General 
n 1813 
ussia, Prussia and Austria united against 
ipoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16-19; 
llington drove the French from Spain. 


War of 1812 


1814 
#eritish burned the White House, Washington, 
ig. 24. Battle of Lake Champlain, (Plattsburg) 
¢edonough’s and Macomb’s victory, Sept. 11, 
waty of peace between United States and Britain 
med in Ghent, Belgium, Dec. 24. 


General 
‘ 1814 
ancis Scott Key composed the Star Spangled 
nner while watching the British attack on 
timore, Sept. 13. ‘is 
15 


ies —« Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 
ed, April fl; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
¥y 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. 
Hen. Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
bs, Jan. 8. This was the news that was received 
the signing of the peace treaty, which was 
bified by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. 

Yapoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
= *“Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
eated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
ded Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 
“oly Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Stria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
igated in Frankfort, Feb. 2, 1816, and ac- 
ded to 1818 by. the rulers of England and France. 
€ of the-results was the Monroe Doctrine. 


8 
Rush-Bagot treaty signed. April 28-29, limiting 
val armaments of the United States and Canada 
_the Great Lakes. <u 


Mirst American steamboat crossed the Atlantic. 
is was the Savannah, which was built in New 
wk City by Francis Ficket and engined by 
Pphen Vail. She was launched Aug: 22, 1818, left 
ireh 28, 1819, for Savannah; arrived there 
ril 12; left May 22 for Liverpool; arrived there 
6 20. The steamer went thence to Stockholm 

d St. Petersburgh; left last named Oct. 10; ar- 
ed at Savannah, Nov. 30, Her captain was Moses 
‘ss of Georgetown, S. C. The Savannah, di- 
sted of the engine sank off the Long Island, 
Y.. coast. The engine was for a time in a 
mdon museum. The Savannah used steam, but 
ly as*auxiliary power, The log of her 1819 At- 
© voyage is owned by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tion, in eenetOn.. 


0 
Congress, March -3, passed Henry Clay's Mis- 
uri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
ved in that State, but not elsewhere west of the 
‘Ss ippi River north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
ithern boundary of Missouri). Congress re- 
aled 1854 the Missouri Compromise bill, and 
prized the people of Kansas and Nebraska to 
for themselves for or against slavery. The 
nsas-Nebraska bill, backed by Stephen A. 
uglas, opened the Territories to slavery by set- 
up the principle fd “squatter sovereignty. 


j 22 u 
Revolution in. Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom 
dro was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 
31; succeeded by his son; a republic proclaimed 

; emperor banished in 1889 and died in 


is, 1891. 1823 
Mionroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under which 
Buropean power, it was announced, could 
6 territory or set up a government on. the 
nerican continent. 2 
6 steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
ssissippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
ril 21-May 10, 729 aioe 


‘ 1 
fayette, who had been an aide to Gen. Wash- 
ton in 


om 


ich 


the American Revolution, returned to 
‘country and visited each of the 24 states; went 
¢ 1825 to France. ; 


de llowed in England. 

eer at oucried, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
reached New Bes City, Nov. 

very abolished in New York State, by the 
: ry On : 


@ steamship Curacao first European-built 


695 


oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Europe in 25 days, using no power 


but steam. 1828 
First passenger railroad in United Sta 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4, tea 


miles opened to 
May 24, 1830, 


183 

Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated. 
Aug. 2, and Was succeeded by the Duke of Orleans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolutions, too, 
in Germany (Brunswick and Saxony), and Bel- 
fium, Holland became an independent country. 
Mormon church organized by Joseph Smith, in 
ee aenben Gaunt ae Y., April 6. He and his 

, Hyrum, were i 
ih. Sune ery ed by a mob in Carthage, 

irst railway abroad opened, between Liv 

and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. meee 
First locomotive placed in regular service on an 
American railroad, the ‘‘Best Friend of Charles- 
ton,”’ on the South Carolina Railroad (now South- 
ern) at Charleston, S. C., Dee. 25. The second 
locomotive, the ‘‘West Point,’’ was placed in ser- 

vice on the same ee ad 15, 1831. 


(horse-drawn, railcar) traffic 


1 
First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Rehenectety ae Aug. 9. 


The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 


nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tariff law as” 
an invasion of state rights) called a state conven-— 


tion, which, Nov. 1832, passed an ordinance of 
nullification of the tariff, voiding it in that state; 


and declaring that if the federal government at-— 


tempted to enforce the law the State would con- 
sider itself no longer a member of the Union, Con- 
gress, Feb. 1833, passed a compromise tariff ac 


t, 
whereupon South Carolina in State’ Convention Tes 


pealed the nullification ordinance, 


1833 g 
The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slay- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
were liberated as a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery has 


been unlawful in the British Isles since June 22, 


1772, by a decision of Re oe of Kings Bench. 
Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 


store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) Sts., 


spread up to Garden St. (Exchange Pl,); ravaging 


17 blocks (52 acres), destroying 674 buildings, in- 


cluding the Stock Exchange, Merchants’ Exchange, 
Post a and the South Dutch Church; loss $20,- 


Texas, which for a time had been joined with 
Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed its inde- 
Garrison of Texans at the 


public of Texas, March 1 
Jacinto, April 21, 1836, 


Sam Houston defeated 3,000 Mexicans under Gen. 
Santa Anna, who signed two treaties recognizing 


the independence of Texas with borders reaching 

to the Rio Grande River. 2 
Business panic, hard times in United States; 
Liberty Bell 

Marshall, July 8. 


1837 E 

First metal vessels built in_the United States 

were the Chatham and the Lamar, 

in Savannah, Ga., 1837 and 1838 of iron imported 

from England. The first vessel built in the United 

States of iron made in this country was the Valley 
Forge, launched in Pittsburgh, 1839. f 


Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charleston, S. 


C., April 2 


The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower, 


1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28, 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
city April 22. She had rth steam only. 


j | ‘ 
Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were Seater by treaties signed by those two 


countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, — 

To the — 
g Bel~ 
gium an independent and “perpetually neutral’ 


Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19. 
treaties was annexed a document declar 


state. 


1840 : 
Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10, First 
postage sennn issued in United States, May 6. 


1841 
Upper and Lower errs united, Feb. 10, p 
Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to an elec- 


tion contest for the governorship. Thomas W. Dorr 


“adj urated by the suffragists and Samuel 
Ww. eee the landholders. _Dorr’s adherents 
tried to seize the arsenal in Providence. King 


cracked tolling death of John 


constructed — 


ae 


ae ee ae 


me er Se eis 


a 


- ton, 
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Memorable Dates—1843-1865 


a 
a 
t 


declared martial law. Dorr was convicted of 
treason and sentened 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released 1847. 

Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22, 


First telegraph line in the United States, Wash- 
ington to Baltimore. odd 


U.S.S. Princeton, first screw steam war vessel 
ever built, fired one of its guns on a pleasure trip 
down the Potomac River, which burst, injuring 
many, among them, Captain Robert F. Stockton, 
U. S. Navy; Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of State; 
and Thomas W. eae, A DOretary, of the Navy. 


5 
U. S. Naval Academy 
Oct. 10, 


1846 
War was’ declared by the United States against 
Mexico May 13, and by Mexico against the United 
States May 23. Peace was ratified by the U. S. 
Senate Feb,, 1848, and by the Mexican Senate May 
24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio Grande was 
fixed as the CO ps ge tag potato famine, 


in Annapolis opened, 


aw, enacted March 3, provided check on postal 

revenue and establishment of adhesive postage 

stamp in United States, aree placed on sale, July 1. 
1 


Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second Re- 
public set up, Feb. 26. is F 

In Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef in Hungary, 
freedom was declared under Kossuth; revolts 
in Jreland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. j 

Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., July 19. 1849 


Astor Place riots in New York City against Mac- 
Teady, English actor, 34 killed, May 10.. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 

The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, divested 
the Pope of all temporal power and proclaimed 
a@ republic; French troops captured the city, and 
restored the keys to him, July 4; his temporal 
power was re-established, July 15. It was in this 
year that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary be adopted as an article of Catholic belief. 
Tt was announced Dee. 8, 1854 in a Papal Bulli 
as so adopted. 
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Jenny Lind’s first concert in United States at 
Castle Garden, New York City, Sept. 11. Lola 
Montez danced there 1852, at the centenary of the 
stage in New York City. 

Fugitive slave law and Henry Clay’s other ‘‘com- 
promise’ resolutions passed by Congress, last one 
in September. 3 


1851 

Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Francisco, 
May 3-5, also 500 buildings there June 22. 

New York Central Railroad. New York City to 
Albany, opened Oct. 8. 
a se International Exhibition, London (Crystal 
Palace). 


1853 

World’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, New 
York City, July 14. The building was destroyed 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was also a World’s Fair 
in Dublin, Ireland. 

Know Nothing secret political movement begun, 
in New York City, opposed to Roman Catholics; 
broke up 1860. 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., met the 
Lord of Toda on Kurihama Beach, July 14, and 
gave him President Fillmore’s letter to the Em- 
geal which resulted, March 8, 1854, in a treaty 

f peace and amity that gave American ships 
(whaling, the China trade, etc.) access of Japa- 
hése ports, and opened commercial relations be- 
tween the United ik ae eae Japan. 


International Fair in-Paris. 
First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape Bre- 
- S., and Newfoundland. The cable was 
completed to Ireland 1857 and the first messages 
meee pene between New York City and Europe, 
ug. 5, . ; 
Sevastopol fell; Crimean War (England and 
France against Russia) pees Sept. 8. 


The great mutiny in India; 
It spread all over the country, 
cost more than 100,000 lives; and was succeeded 
by famines, in one of which, 1866, in Bengal, 
1,500,000 persons perished. 

The Dred Scott decision of the U. 
Court; (5 to 2), Ma: 


broke out May 10. 
lasted several years 


i] S. Supreme 
reh 6, denied the legality of 


~ of the so-called Missouri Compromise, and denied 


ee ae ee erases the aves Dred Scott) 
; zen, Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, 
it arel ea hi : ie ie 
ounta: eadow Massacre, 120 emigrants kill 
‘by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, ‘Sept. 16. ea 


ey 


1859 
John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., 
16, his band killed five. Brown was hang 
Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2. His purpose was to} 
cite a slave revolt in Virginia. 4 
First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa,, 
Edward L. Drake, Aug. 28. 


1860 ay 
Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) visited} 


S. First Pony-express between Sacrames 
» and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apy 
started from each place at 5 p.m\, April 3: ti 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they ¥ 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 © 
Stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. _ 
South Carolina seceded from the Union, ¥ 
20. A state convention as far back as 1852 | 
declared the right of te for. to secede. 


Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar A’ 
ander II; he was assassinated, March 13, 1. 
Slayery had been unlawful in Russia since 14 
in the hereditary states of the German Empe} 
oe 1781; in Denmark since 1766; in Prussia, sa 


ues Civil War 


Southern Confederacy formed, @eb. 4; elec 
Jefferson Davis President and Alexander 
Stephens, Vice-President, Feb. 9; inaugura; 
Feb. 18, in Montgomery, Ala., (and again in Ri 
mond, Va., Feb. 22, 1862), Fort Sumter fired! 
April 12, after discretionary power wired to G 
Beauregard April 11, from Montgomery; the - 
surrendered, April 14; Lincoln called for voll 
teers, April 15, Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
neutrality, May 13; Battle of Bull Run, July: 
McClelland given command of Union Army, M 
1; Mason and Slidell seins Nov. 8. | 


1 | 
Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, H 
6 and Feb. 16; the Confederate ironclad, 
ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, M 
rimac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, _ 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress; Mai 
9, the Virginia fought the Union ironclad, MI 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut captu 
New Orleans, April 25; McClellan’s Peni 
Campaign, March-August; Battle of Antiet 
Sept. 17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. Me 
Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by Presid 
Lincoln announcing that Jan, 1, 1863, slaves ¢ 
be declared free in territory then in rebe 
Slavery in the District of Columbia was abolis 
by Congress April 16. International Expositi 
London, opened May 1. g 


1863 | 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan, 
In this proclamation he declared free forever | 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, (certi 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Flor: 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
ginia (West Virginia and other portions excepte 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed: 830 
Slaves in the excepted parts were not freed 
the proclamation. “ 
., Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Pa., 
it was impromptu, from notes; later he 
the address, from hi 
copies, or versions. 
lorsville, 


5, cs 

ty, July 18-16, 1, 
Negroes, who were hung by a 

,.$2,000,000. It was asserted - 

n officials in charge of the draft 

stuffed the lists with yuemes of Democrats. 


Grant made Commander- 
Battles of the Wilderness, 

vania, May 8-21; Cedar Cree 
March to Atlanta, May-Jul 
nah, Dee. 21; U.S 
Alabama, June 19, 


1865 
The ist Artillery fired last shot f V 
and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at AI 


mattox, April 9. G eneral 


Lincoln sho 
April 14, died, April 15; 
the pursuit. April 26, i 
which, it is said, had 


"Laughlin, Samuel 
d were sentenced to 
Spangler, to six. y 


roid, Mudd and Spangier were pardoned 
n H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled 
rope but was brought back, and tried 1867. 
jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but never 
«Stories or rumors crop out from year to 
‘tha t Booth escaped from the Garrett barn 
died free, his pursuers haying shot another of 
me or two men who, according to the rumors 
liding with Booth. The government order 
to get Booth alive, if possible. The barn was 
and Booth was shot in disobedience of orders. 
wh’s body, identified by a number of- persons, 
buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
m; several years later the, body was dug up 
given to relatives who interred it in a ceme- 
in Baltimore. 
ery abolished in the United States by adop- 
by more than three-fourths of the states of 
13th amendment to. the Constitution, 


ro- 
med as in effect, Dec. 18. 4 


General 


; 1866 

nians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. Y., 
$1, they were repulsed, and reentered the 
ed States, June 2; about 1,000 Fenians from 
United States attacked St. Armand, Quebec 
imce, and were routed, June 9. 

ux Klan movement begun in the South 
mst negro voters, ‘‘carpet baggers’’ from the 
ny nominally disbanded 1869, but night-raids 
mued for several years. The movement was 
ed 1920, and spread to the north, east and 
at first against negro voters, later mainly 
nst Roman Catholics in politics, 

ond Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 27, 


Beemored 2,500 buildings in Quebec, Canada, 


r 1867 

Ska purchased from Russia, March 30. 
Minion of Canada established, July 1. 

‘ 1867-68 

Olition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 1871; 
titution yoo Bae 


Sident Andrew Johnson impeached, tried and 
‘tted, a 


i 869 

nancial ‘‘Black Friday’’ in New York, Sept. 
Paused by gold corner. 

wien spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
g the junction of Central Pacific and Union 
¢ and the completion of the first transcon- 
ul railway. 

Canal opened, Noy. 17. 

man’s suffrage law passed, guaranteeing 
in the territory of Wyoming the right of 


, Dec, 10. 
Tial Day first observed, May 30. 
, 1870 


j 87 

fanco-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended at 
, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, when Napo- 
TI (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) surrendered 
g ee tae Prussia. France proclaimed a 
, Sept. 4. 

trine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
menical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
to 2. There were 764 prelates at the council. 
only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 


Rock, Ark. 

troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
[ the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
’ apal State then were annexed by a plebis- 
“taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament, which 
meanwhile transferred the national capital 
rin to Rome, passed, May 13, 1871, the Law 
Guarantees, allowing to the Pope and 

lessors forever the possession of the Vatican, 
‘Lateran places and the Villa of Castel Gon- 
5 and a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or 


it $645,000, for their upkeep. The money was 


1871 

German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
aptured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort ended 

-Prussian War, May 19. 
Commune of Paris began March 18. (The 
should not be confounded with communism). 
/ suppressed ten weeks later; 6,500 Com- 
ists fell and 38,578 were taken prisoners dur- 
ry 20-30. : 
eat fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18,000 
: Bidestroyed: estimated loss, $196,000,000. 
[flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, at 137 
‘ St., either from spontaneous combustion 
Tr from a kick of a cow, upsetting a lan- 


o fire, in Wisconsin, after three months 
, one of the greatest forest conflagrations 
d States history. Six counties were burned, 
1,152 lives were lost, thousands crippled, 
ated: : 


: ‘1872 : 
ames Fisk, Jr., ‘‘King of Wall Street,” 


Memorable Dates—1866-1886 
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shot in New York City by Edward 9, Stokes, Jan. 
* jhe died two days later; Stokes got four‘years in 


The great fire i ’ 
demiroee s Te in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 


i 1872 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures Sept. 20. Stock Exch: me 
opened on Sept. 30. Basi; Pe + 
1874 


87 

Charley Ross, four, kidnapped from home in 
Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Philadelphia, 
July 1. A Superior Court jury in Phoenix, Ariz., 
decided, May 8, 1939, that Gustav Blair, a car- 
penter of that place, was in reality, Charley 
(Charles Brewster) Ross, and was entitled to use 
the name. He testified that the Ross family had 
refused to recognize him. 

‘Boss’ W. M. Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 
in prison; the court released him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality: he was 
committed to Ludlow St. jail in a civil suit; 
escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, and went to Cuba, then _to 
Spain, brought back to New York City, Nov. 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. 


1876 

Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia; opene 
May 19; closed Nov. 10. 3 ee 
Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A. 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry 
by Indians under Sitting Bull, June 25. 2 
James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickock, killed David 
McCanles and two pals in Rock Creek Station, 
Neb., in June. Jack McCall, a desperado, shot 
Hickock dead from behind in Deadwood, S. D., 
Aug. 5. A vigilance committee acquitted McCall 
but the United States Court in Yankton, S. D.. 
found him guilty and he -was hanged. 

Brooklyn Theater arc 5; 289 lives lost. 


Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed March, 1878. 

Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania, three in Mauch Chunk, June 21; five in 
Pottsville, June 21; three in Bloomsburg, Aug. 9, 
for murders in coal region. The order terrorized 
the region (1870-1880). _ 

Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, and other railways, troops; riots; many 
kilied; began July 1. hice 


Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Roumania made independent. 

International Exposition in Paris. 


1879 
F. W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 


88 
Electric lights tried for first time on Broadway, 
New York City, Dec. ih e 


881 F 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 3 
President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 
Ring Theater, Vienna, burned, Dec. 8; 850 
perished. 


1882 , 

Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914. 4 : 

Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis- 
covery of the tubprouloels ret teh 24, ; 

Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
(Renewed 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 

Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. : 


1884 
Panic in New York City; failure of Marine Bank 
and Grant and Ward, wee 5-7. i 


5 

Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British — 
governor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman. Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gordon 
was revenged, Sept. 2, 1898, when the British 
under Gen. eee defeated the Mahdi’s army 
and ended his rule. 

Rebellion in northwest Canada began under 
leadership of Louis David Riel, Murch 24, he sur- 
rendered, May 15, aed oe trial and conviction, 
he was hanged, Nov. 16. : : 

First electric street railway in United Sati lor ‘ 
Baltimore, opened by ies J. Sprague, Sept. : 

Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; seven po- 
lice killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury conyicted 
anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fischer, George 
Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, and they were 
hanged, Nov. J1, 1887, Louis Lingg killed himself 
in jail, Samuel Fielden and Michael Schwah got 
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life imprisonment. 


Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New York’ 


Harbor, unveiled, Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 
people, 1887 


Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
and Sy March 13, against France and Russia. 
Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 persons 
perished. Opera Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 
200 lives lost; theater, Exeter, England fire, Sept. 
4; 200 died. 


1888 § 
Great blizzard in New York City and in eastern 
part of the United States, March 11-14. Roscoe 
Conkling was a victim of exposure, dying April 18. 


1889 

Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and Baroness 
Marie Veisera were found, slain, in his hunting 
lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29. May 11, James 
Maybrick, a cotton merchant of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, was found dead in bed in his home in the 
Suburbs. His wife, whom he was about to sue 
for a separation, on statutory grounds, was put on 
tial on a charge of poisoning. She was convicted 
and was sentenced to be hanged Aug. 26. Her 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. She 
was released on July 20, 1904, an came to the 
United States, where she finally settled in a cot- 
tage at South Kent, Conn. There her body. was 
found Oct. 23, 1941. She was the daughter of 
William G. Chandler, a banker, Mobile, Ala., and 
‘was born Sept. 3, 1862. In South Kent she was 
known as Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Chandler. Her 
‘ssoh and daughter by Maybrick never came to this 
country. 

Johnstown, Pa,, flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 

Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in Aus- 
Tia, i 

World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6—Noy. 6. Eiffel 
Tower opened (985 a ee 


First electrocution for crime in New York State. 
‘The victim was William Kemmler, who murdered 
Matilda Ziegler, March 29, 1889. Put to death in 
chair’in Auburn Prison, Aug. 6 


Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and- 


Castle Garden ceased a Dec. 31. 


‘Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 

Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., threw a 
bomb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, in finan- 
cier’s office, New York City; he blew ‘himself to 
Piecés, Dec. 4. 


F 1892 
Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal New 
ee Fea Feb. 6, and 600 at St. John’s, N. F., 
uly 8. 
Conflict’ between. 300 Pinkerton guards and 


_ Strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; seven guards and 11 strikers and 


“spectators shot to death, many wounded, July 6. 


‘The strike had been set for July 3, but the mills 
shut down July 1; the National Guard arrived 
July 12 and the town and mills were put under 
martial law. Henry C. Frick wounded in Pitts- 
aes. July 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; 
Who, after a term in prison, married Emma 
Goldman. 


| 1893 
America’s first gasoline buggy had its pulling 


test by Charles E. Duryea, April 19, in Spring- 


- field, Mass. 


militia, Aug. 7, 
“stored to rank July 12, 


_ clothing was then soaked in oil 


World’s Fair 


(Columbian Exposition) in Chicago, 
opened May 1. 


Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 gocmploved from the 
29. 
throughout United 
Pullman Car manu- 
factory workers and then by order from Eugene 
of American Railway 
union men; trouble centered in Chicago where, 
‘after Federal Court had enjoined strikers. Presi- 
troops, July 2. Many 
vast property loss. U. Ss. troops 
withdrawn, July 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State 
@ day after union called strike off. 
Capt. Dreyfus, Ip ik iopserteee Dec. 23; re- 
ny 


95 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antoni 
Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was killed in 
action, Dec. 7, 1896. 
X-rays discovered 


y Wilhelm Konrad 
Fog men Physicist; a ad Roentgen 


Nobel prize awarded to him, 


Queen of Korea was assassinated in th. 
palace in Seoul, Oct. & She was first cut down, her 
: and the body 

Was burned. The Japanese minister was r 
to Tokyo and was tried and acquitted, 4 eae 


President Cleveland appointed Venezuela Boun- 


Memorable Dates—1887-1902 = sti 


Aw Sa SI! eae et 


* 


dary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, Fe 
1 : 


97, Tl 

Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on n 4 
Feb. 29. The Ethiopians under King Menelik,, 
the Italians by surprise. The Italians lost 
white. and nearly 3,000 native troops killec 
wounded and more than 2,500 soldiers were | 
tured. E ] 

“Greater New York’’ bill signed, May 11 
City of Five Boroughs came into corporate | 
tence, Jan. 1, 1898, ] 

1897 | 

The Turkish-Greek War. ‘ 

Salomon August. Andree, Swedish explorer. 
two companions, left Danes Island, Spitzbe 
in a balloon, July 1%, for the North Pole,; 
were not heard of until Aug. 6, 1930, when 
remains were found on White Island. — 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles 


* ° | 
Spanish-American War | 


1898 ey 
U. S. Battleship Maine blown up in harbi 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed by 
between Spain and the United States. Dipk 
relations broke, April 21; Cuban blockade dec 
April 22; war declared by Spain, April 24, by 
United States, April 25; Admiral Dewey desta 
the Spanish fleet\in Manila Bay, May 1; Batt] 
San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3; Battle of | 
tiago de Cuba, Admiral Cervera’s Spanish | 
destroyed, July 3; Peace protocol signed bet} 
the United States and Spain, Aug. 12; Peace t) 
signed by American and Spanish delegates at] 
Dec. 10, the United States acquiring the P 
pines and Puerto Rico. ; 


General 
1898 a 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wi. 
Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by an @ 
chist in Geneva, Switzerland. HI 
Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. | 
and G. Bemont. | 


1899 

paresty with Spain ratified by U. S. Ses 

eb. 6. x | 
Universal Peace Conference in The Hague 
by Czar, May 18. : 
South African War began, Oct. 11; Gen. 
surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith relieved, 
Pretoria surrendered, June 5, 1900; war e 
May 31, 1902. ; 

Martha Place, first woman put to death 
electric chair, New York State, in Sing 
March 20 j 


<> 


nor, July 4, 1901. 
Oct. 16, 1907 


Windsor Hotel Fire, New York City, Mare! 
45 lives lost. 1900 me 


_ Paris Exposition opened, April 15, F 
_ Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, Ji 
in Monza, by Angelo Bresci, 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peki 


tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There were 1 
marines and 


Hoboken docks and ships ‘fire, June 20; 
lost; $10,000,000 Property destroyed. «9 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Se 
6,000 lives los . ; 

vampaign began, June 26, by Drs. lt 
Aristides Agromonte, Jesse Lazear pal: Ja m6 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. iz 


1901 
Northern Pacific Railwa ig e 
panic, May 9, a ae coe 


a Fen-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. ¥,), 
-Nov. 2. 

President William McKinley shot in 
New York, Sept. 6 died Sept. 14 by aoe CZ 
an anarchist, who was later put to death. 

Marconi signalled letter ‘9’ across 
from England to Poldho, Newfoundland, 

First radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 


190 
St. Pierre, Martinique,, 


of Mt, Pelee, May 8: abou 
Bank ave y. t 30,000 lives los 


Hotel fire, ) 
lives lost. re: New York Clty, Jeg 


Pennsylvania coal strike of 145 000 ani 
Miners, May 12. Settled President R 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 1 aie 
, Cuban Republie inau, 
tion under 

Rights 


destroyed by 


Canal bought 


Memorable Dates—1903-1916 
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t International Arbitration Court ope 
Hague, Holland, ane eee 
shiney (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 19- 
We7 slain, several hundred wounded, 700 houses 

‘oyed, 600 stores looted. 
mg Alexander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, 
5si red, a ee in ‘Sh hae June 11. 
nam, ion, Nov. 3; republic recognized 
4 epee Ba pee ak 13, ¥ . 

Successful mechanical aeroplane flight b: 

# Wright Brothers, Dec. 17, from Kil” Devil 
on the North Carolina seacoast, four miles 
h of Kitty Hawk. 

€ kiiled 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 

30. Most of the victims were trampled to 


h. 
r 1904 
© great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 build- 
destroyed. 
wisso-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
endered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treaty 
ed in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 5, 1905. 


®. Louis Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 
ed, rigs 1. The United States occupied Pana- 
anal Zone. 


bway opened, eee City, Oct. 27. 
4 5 
oe. and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 


‘ eS 
ne Duma, first Russian national parliament, 
organized. 5 

Norwegian Storthing declared the union 
een Sweden and Norway dissolved. The 
dish Parliament also dissolved the union after 
int conference between the two countries. 


n Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 452 
were lost; property loss $350,000,000; April 
§. Earthquake had killed many thousands in 
nosa, April 17. 
Brry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot 
Killed Stanford White, foremost American 
tect, June 25, at the opening of the roof 
en of Madison Square Garden (old) in New 
City. Committed in 1907 to the Matteawan 
¢ Hospital at Beacon, N. Y. He escaped Aug. 
1913, and fled to Canada where he was cap- 
id. Returned to*New Hampshire, a commission 
d him sane and he was returned to New York 
24, 1915. He was tried for his escape from 
teawan and acquitted. A jury passed on his 
ity July 24, found him sane and set him free. 
vas indicted Jan. 9, 1917, for kidnapping and 
pronounced insane. A petition to determine 
sanity was granted March 24, 1924, and he was 
flared sane five weeks later. Died at mi 
h, Fla., Feb. 22, eo 


@ Italian volcanoes, Etna and Vesuvius, were 

ructively active, Jan., also the Volcano of 

ina Loa, Hawaii. 

mestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
y Nation made her first hatchet raid on 

ions in Kansas, yaw. 2 Died June 9, 1911. 


7 908 
pancial panic in the United States. 
“a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 
inwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 
h and two teachers lost their lives. 
Ihodes Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown, Pa., 169 


helsea (Mass.), destroyed by fire; loss more 
nh $6,000,000, April aea 


is Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
Calais to Dover 31 miles in 37 minutes, 


\dson-Fulton celebration, New York City, 


D 


Haske ukon-Pacific be a Seattle, Wash. 
; 191 


OS. mie Calif.. “‘Times’’ dynamited, Oct. 
1 ‘killed. 


1911 2 
p Court ordered Standard Oil combine 
eed. May 15; same decree as to American 
es . Pa an War began, Sept. 29 
alian-Turkis 5 f ; . 
a fagie Piatt waist factory fire, New York City, 
i March 25. bs 
ec Yangtze River, China; 100,000 drowned. 
ardo da Vinci's painting. ‘‘Mona Lisa’ (‘‘La 
onda’’), stolen from the Louvre Gallery, 
is, Aug. 22, recevered in Florence, Italy, Dec. 
913, and vereoree i's a bao ene vee et 
ork City, at, 
: a first Ys ranscontinental 
Janding in Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; actual 


7 =, 


i d Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 
Mife building fire, Jan. $, New York 


_ Steamship Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, from 
Southampton for New York, by iceberg off New- 
foundland coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88214 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated in New 
York City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles Becker, 
Gyp the Blood’? Horowitz. ‘Lefty Louis’’ Rosen- 
berg, “‘Whitey Lewis’ Seidenshner, and ‘‘Dago 
Frank" Cirofici -were convicted of the murder 
and executed at Sing Sing—Becker July 30, 1915; 
the others April 13, 1914. . 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732° lives 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
President Francisco I. Madero of Mexico, and 
oe President Jose Pifio Suarez, assassinated, Feb. 


King George of Greece assassinated March 18. 


World War I 
1914 

World War began in Europe. Archduke Francis 
of Austria and wife assassinated in Sarajevo, Bos- - 
nia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) by Gavrillo Princip, 
a Serb student; Austria declared war on Serbia, 
July 28. Germany invaded France at Cirey, Rus- 
sian troops invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans 
entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary Force 
landed in France, g. 16; Germans occupied 
Brussels, Aug. 20; Ja&pan declared war on Ger-. 
many, Aug. 23, Austria declared war on Japan, 
Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, Aug. 
25; Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorf, 
Hoffman and Francois, defeated Russians under 
Samsonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 
26-31. Samsonoy killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fied. Batile of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, , 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese captured Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 
Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden destroyed 
at Cocos Island, Noy. 10. 


United States marines landed at Vera Cruz 
Mexico, April 21. Fire destroyed a large part of . 
Salem, Mass.; 15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, 
June 25. First ship passed through Panama canal, 
Aug. 15. Galveston hurricane, with an estimated 
275 dead, Aug. 17. 


World War I 


1915 

British naval victory. North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24. German official submarine ‘‘block- 
ade’” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
“Orders in Council’’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany. March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
April 30; May 1, a German submarine fired on 
and hit with a torpedo a ship called the Gulflight, 
which was American-owned and was flying the 
American flag. Two members of the crew, both 
Americans, died as a result of this attack; Italy 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; steam- 
ship Lusitania sunk by German submarine off 
Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 7; 1,195 lives lost, 
of which 124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The 
identity of the ship was not known to those on the 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said; 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land 
at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Edith Cavell shot in 
Brussels, Oct. 12. 

General 
1915 Pv 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened 
(San Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-California 
Exposition was held in San Diego. 


World , War I 


16 

ermans attacked, Verdun, Feb, 21-28; rebel 
Hae in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse and 
others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Casement 
was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New Bimaod, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
Juiy 27; David Lloyd George became British pre- 
mier, Dec, 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


oe General 
: “1996 Ronee 
Gregory Rasputin, the “Mad Monk, killed in ~ 


= 


Se 


“AS 


ed 


| Tested and indicted for the murder of one of the 


_Yelations with 


Signed the Selective Military 


_ killed in 


“spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; first 


Dec. 18. The first State 


_ Volstead Prohibition Enforcement Act, to 
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f Syyid- Sep eee 


Petrograd (Leningrad), December. He exercised, it 
was ueeed, mesmeric influence over the Czar and 
Czarina, oné or both. y 

Columbus, New Mexico, raided_by Pancho Villa 
(Doroteo Arango), Mareh 9; Pershing entered 
Mexico to punish Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, 
in Durango, April 12; agreement, May 2; Protocol of 
withdrawal signed, Nov. 24. Villa: was ambushed 
and killed July 18, 1923, at Parral. 

A bomb hidden in a satchel, on the line of the 
Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco killed 
10, wounded 40, July 12, at 2:06 p.m. The explosion 
occurred on the west side of Steuart St., a few feet 
from the corner of Market St. James Rolph, Jr., 
was Mayor and was a marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas J. Moo- 
ney, 33, an iron moulder and a labor organizer, 
-Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. Billings, a shoe worker; 
Israel Weinberg, and Edward D, Nolan were ar- 


Victims. Billings was sentenced to life imprison- 
Ment; Mooney was sentenced to death; Mrs. 
Mooney and Weinberg were acquitted: Nolan was 
set free without a trial. President Woodrow Wil- 
Son interceded for Mooney and Nov. 28, 1918, the 
latter’s sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment, after the California Supreme Court had 
Tefused a new trial. Gov. Rolph refused (April 
21, 1932) to pardon Mooney. Thereafter, several 
times there were vain appeals to the California 
Supreme Court and the United States Supreme 
Court, to give Mooney a new trial. The assertion 
was that he had been convicted on perjured testi- 
mony. Mooney was pardoned unconditionally Jan, 
7, 1939, by the new Governor of California, Culbert 
Olson, who, in his campaign, had announced 
his intention to that effect. Billing’s sentence was 
commuted Oct. 16, 1939, and he was set free. 
Black Tom, dock explosion and fire, Jersey City, 
N. J., July 30; two killed. $22,000,000 loss. 
Jeanette Rankin, running as a Member-at- 
Large from Montana, was elected to Congress, 
Nov, 7, the first woman to achieve the distinction. 


World War I 
17 


9 

Germany began unrestricted submarine war- | 
fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
Germany, Feb. 3; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, Mareh 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March -4). United States declared a 
State of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
battle in World War I by airplane bomb 

(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after 
U.S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 


Shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27: first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov. 
7 (Gen, Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over contro! of railroad. Dec. 28. Halifax 
disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship in 
harbor Collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 others 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. 


General 
1917 

The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by Congress, 
(Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of § 
effective one year 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 


, 


1 19, and went in effect Jan. 17, 1920. President 
bill passed 


World War I 


191 
_ President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace speech 
in Congress, Jan, 8, A peace treaty was signed at 
Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks. on the one 


rescued; John Alcock and A 
June 14-15, 


side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgari 
Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia gave I 
Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Finland); p 
signed between Germany and Finland, Mai oH 
Battle of the Somme, March 21, to April 6;1 
bombarded by long range guns at distance © 
miles, March 23; British naval forces raid 2 
brugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German pilot | 
covered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, I 
17; Battle of the! Aisne, May 27-June 5 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised 2: 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along ; 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., « 
2. German retreat across the Marne began, J 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United Stz 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meu 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American | 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed_ar 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of 4 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States iss 4 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6. Allies captured Camb 
le Cateau d Roncroy Oct, 9; Allies occupied | 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17; Germans in th 
peace note accepted President Wilson’s terms : 
recalled submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; on 
and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; ar 
granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian Repu 
proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of G 
Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached Sedi 
Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, Noy.) 
Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the Kai 
abdicated, Nov. 9; he fied to Holland, Noy. | 
armistice in World War signed in Marshal oy 
Tailway coach, near Rethondes, in the forest / 
Compiegne, France, three miles east of the | 
of Compiegne, and 21 miles northwest of 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing” at 11 Af 
German fleet surrendered to British, Nov 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; ‘Ams 
ican troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 


i 
‘ 


ne 


, Was brought to the United States, 
by Princess Xenia of Greece. She called hers 
Mme. Anastasia Nikolaevna Tschaikowsky. 
Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton 
Brooklyn); 97 killed, oe Nov. 2. : 


Peace Conference opened informally in 
Jan. 12, formally inaugurated in Versailles, 
18; treaty si 
eavety pleni 
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Nov. 19, 
Weimar, Aug. 
which, in Artic) 
control of the 
sibility of the 
event of civil di 


was organized March, 
Germany in 
Working Men’s Associa 


1874, 


4 
PL 
C. Hawkes and Me 
on an attem: 
foundland to Irelan 


. W. Brown 
flight ,from 


@ non-stop air 


Hiand to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon 
‘jeft Scotland, July 2, and descended in 
’ July 6. It left for England, July 
md arrived there, July 13. The United States 
fcontinental air flight, New York to San 
cisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won by 
. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 
® Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
jure to conserve grain during the war, enacted 
1918, and became effective June 30, 1919. 

workers struck all over the United States 
bning Sept. 22; railway strike in England be- 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in United States 
trike, Oct. 31. 

1920 


ie League of Nations came automatically 
existence under the Versailles (World War) 
p Treaty when representatives of 13 nations 
h Geneva, Jan. 10 and began the organization. 
ee necmbly met November, that year, when 
from 42 countries admitted six others. 
Pderick A. Parmenter, shoe factory paymaster 
puth Braintree, Mass., was robbed of $15,000 
Shot to death. Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
etti, anarchists from Italy, were convicted, 
14, 1921, of the murder of Parmenter and 
Oo death Aug. 23, 1927. 
pernational Court of Justice adopted by League 
ations, Aug. 2. 
le Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
. was proclaimed in effect, Aug. . 
i. St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
mjured 100; did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 16. 
1921 
psident Harding signed joint resolution (passed 
Ouse, June 30, by Senate July 1) of Congress 
ring peace with Germany and Austria, July 
Che treaty was signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by 
ed States and German representatives; was 
ed Sept. 17 by the German National Council, 
tae the United States Senate (66 to 20) 


Wlapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, ZR-2 
Hull, England; 62, including 17 United States 
men, were killed, Aug. 24. 
Plosion of a new gas pliant in Oppau, on the 
®, Germany, killed hundreds and destroyed 
erty worth millions, Sept. 21. 
Tald Chapman and George (‘‘Dutch’’) Ander- 
Oct. 24, held up a mail wagon at Broadway 
eonard St., New York City, and stole four 
; registered mail, containing $1,454,129, of 
fi $100,000 was cash and negotiable securities. 
escaped, but were caught and convicted, and 
23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 years in the 
‘al prison at Atlanta, Ga. Chapman escaped, 
27, 1923; Anderson Dec. 30, 1923. The latter 
d in the midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chapman 
hanged 
sfield, 


in the Connecticut State Prison, 
g a policeman in a store robbery at New 


1 


en 2 


April 6, 1926. He had been convicted 


‘ation of Armaments Conference met in 
gton, Noy. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. 
; 1922 
of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
in Washington, D. C., 98 died from in- 
s. Jan. 28. 
rigible balloon Roma (built in italy for the 
d States) exploded, by contact with electric 
descending at Hampton, Va.; 34 died of 
ies, Feb. 21. f 
fe lortuguese aviators, Admiral Cago Coutinho 
\Commander Saccadura Cabral, left Lisbon, 
u March 22, arriving at Rio de Janeiro, 
- April. 18, with stops at Cape Verde and 
overing 4,293 nautical miles. This was the 


Loe 


1923 

and Belgian troops began occupation of 
hr, Jan. 11. 

ty-six persons, 41 of them children, were 
d or crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
Rural Graded School in Camden, S._C. 
‘olt in Bavaria, organized by Gen. Luden- 
Adolf Hitler, ended March 9, when the 
nists marched in Munich. Ludendorff 
red but later was paroled. Hitler was 
, several others died in the fighting. Hit- 
captured Nov. 12 and imprisoned. 

‘ 1 


924 

Lenin (M. Vladmir Ilrich Ulianov- 
head of the Soviet Russian govern- 
Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in Gorka, 20. 
. of Moscow. He had been seriously ill 
-1923. For some time he had been 

paralyzed. The-death certificate of 
Foerster. of Breslau, named the trouble 
sclerosis. , 
d Germany, in Agreement of London, 
fees Reparation. Plan. Aug. 16; French 
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Ruhr Aug. 18; the 
Aug. 30, in London 


troops began evacuation of the 
Agreement was formally signed 
by Germany and the powers concerned, and Owen 

D. Young of the United States assumed duties as 

Agent General of Reparation Payments. 

pone F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 

a for ransom and killed Robert Franks, 

3, in Chicago, May 22; they pleaded guilty, July 
21, and Were sentenced to prison for life. Loeb 
was killed by a fellow convict, Jan, 28, 1936. 
ie hon oe Sees began his American tour 

y ork ity, Aug. 3 
England, Soe oe y g. 29, and left there for 

_ rhe ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 13:35 A. M.; artis 
ing in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 A. M.; reach- 
ing Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Nov. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 

1925 ; 

A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed more than 830 persons, injured 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000, Yan. 20. F 

John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local High School and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William J. Bryan, chief counsel for the 
prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938. 

Two Nine Power Treaties of the Limitation of | 
Armaments Conference were ratified in Washing- 
ton by the United States, France, Japan, Italy, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium and 
Holland, Aug. 5. ! 

The United States Navy rigid dirigible airship 
Shenandoah (which had, left Lakehurst, N 
Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to 
at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder squall while pass- _ 
ing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew were killed, 
including Lieut. Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 


3. 

Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, in London, Dec. They went into 
effect Sept. 14, 1926. F 


1926 \ 

The anthracite strike, which began Sept.. 1, 
1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, Feb. 
12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, 
opened, May 31; closed Noy. 30. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted Ger- 
ponered to the League and to a permanent, Council 
seat. 

A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept the 
east coast of Florida, and into Alabama, and 
Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 372; 6,281 were hurt, 
17,884 families temporarily made homeless; 5,000 
homes were destroyed. A hurricane killed over 
600 in Havana and other places in Cuba, Oct. 20. 
On the Isle of Pines, 40 were killed. 

1927 

600 United States marines and several war 
vessels were ordered to Nicaraguay Jan. 6, to pro- 
tect American interest. The marines were with- 
drawn 1933. > 

Civil war in China caused more than 400 British 
troops to be landed in Shanghai, Jan. 27; 1,200 
United States marines got there March 5, and 
Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland put 
over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At Nanking, March 
23, Cantonese troops shelled the burning Standard 
Oil plant, and killed several foreigners, including 
Dr. J. E. Williams Ye Shawnee, O., vice president 
of Nanking University. 

Albert Snyder an art editor was killed, March 
20, in his home, in New York City. His wife 
Ruth Brown Snyder, and _ her lover, Henry Judd 


Gray, married, a corset salesman, of Hast Orange, 
N 


. J., confessed, and were convicted, May 9, o 
murder. They were put to death in Sing Sing, Jan. 
. 1928. 0 
Palos in the Mississippi River and its lower 
branches began April-May inundated 20,000 squard 
miles in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and Kentucky. The property 
loss was put at $270,000,000; more than 4,000,000 
acres of crops were destroyed, also 25,000 horses, 
50.000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 sheep, and 1,300,- - 
900 poultry; 600,000 persons were made for a time 
homeless, and Several hundred were drowned. 
Tornadoes killed 22 in Illinois, April 19, and 250 
May 9 in Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Texas and Wyoming. : i 
Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his mono- 
plane, 


at San Diego, Calif. He reached St. Louis May 


: ere May 12 and landed _the same day at 
Has ee He left there May 20, reached — 
Paris May -21, flew to Brussels, May 28, Brussels 
to London, May 29; England back to Paris, June 3} 


‘a 


‘ 


the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped off, May 10, oh «3 
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Paris to Cherbourg, June 4, where he boarded the 
United States Navy Cruiser, Memphis, on the 
deck of which was the boxed-up Spirit of St. 
Louis. The ship arrived June 10 at the Virginia 
Capes; Lindbergh was welcomed June 1i, by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in Washington, in New York City, 
June 13, he returned to Washington and June 16 
flew his Spirit of St. Louis to Mineola, and was 
welcomed in Brooklyn, he flew June 17 to St. 
Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) he flew from 
Washington, non-stop, to Mexico City, thence to 
Panama and Sduth America, and to St. Louis. 
He and his wife flew 1931-1932 to Ottawa, thence 
to Alaska, Japan, and China. The couple toured 
1933, July-Dec., in their plane Greenland, western 
Europe, upper South America and the West Indies. 

Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and lasting 
Several days, devastated the river valleys of New 
England, particularly in Vermont, and the Cana- 
dian Province of Quebec. More than 120 persons 
were killed in Pega 


Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled by the Soviets from White Russia, 
Jan. ‘ 

The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives lost, 
{00 houses swept away, March 13. 4 4 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies an 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
1500 to 2500 in Florida. Damage, $85,000,000 oe 

- Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 $7,000,000 
elsewhere. ‘ 

Printing of new and smaller-sized paper U. S. 
currency was begun. New bills about one-third 
-Smaller than the old, Aug. 7. 

The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 

ickener, with crew of 38, and 20 passengers, left 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 11, and Oct. 15, 
reached New York City, and anchored at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. She left there Oct. 29, and reached 
Friedrichshafen Oct.-31. | : E 

Arnold. Rothstein, sporting man, was shot in 
New York City, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 

__ President-elect Herbert Hoover, wife and party 
left San Pedro, Calif.. on the battleship Mary- 
jand, Nov. 19; visited Honduras and Salvador 
Noy. 26; San Jose, Nov. 28; Guayaquil, Dec. 1; 
Callao and Lima, Dec. 5; Valparaiso and Santiago, 
Dec. 10; crossed the Andes, reaching Buenos Aires, 
Dec. 13; Montevideo, Dec. 16; boarded there the 
battleship Utah, Dec. 18; arrived at Rio de Janeiro, 
Dec. 21, left there Dec. 23 and reached Norfolk 


in Florida, 


. and Washington, Jan. 26, 1929. 
1929 


The Jones Law, an amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act, was passed 
by the Senate 65 to 18, Feb. 19; by the House, 283 
to 90, Feb. 28, and approved by President Coolidge 
March 2> 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re- 
created under the name of the State of Vatican 
City, under the terms signed at Rome, Feb. 11. 
They went into effect June 7. 

In Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. Escobar 
began March. The rebellion ended May; 4,000 
killed, 11,000 wounded. : 

Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from X ray 
films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 in the Cleve- 
ed Ane Clinic Hospital of Dr. George W. Crile, 
May 15. . 

President Hoover, July 24, proclaimed the 
Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty in effect (at 
1:22 P. M.) under which 62 leading powers pledged 
themselves to renounce war as an instrument of 


' national policy. 


The Graf Zeppelin dirigible balloon with 20 pas- 
sengers left Friedrichshafen, Germany, Aug. 14, 
and went east around the world, over Russia, and 
Asia, at Tokyo (Aug. 19), over the Pacific at Los 
Angeles (Aug. 26); at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 29). 
She had left Lakehurst Aug. 8. She left there 
Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichshafen Sept. 4. 

__ Albert B. Fall, former-Secretary of the Interior, 
Was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 

lon. He was sentenced, Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine 
and a year in prison. 

The prices of stocks began October to go down- 
wards, and this movement in New York City and 
elsewhere continued through the rest of the year, 
with occasional brief rallies. Declines in stock 
‘values up to the end of 1929 reached $15,000,000, - 
000. It was testified in 1932 before a Senate Com- 
mittee that the 1929-1931 stock losses affected 
25,000,000 persons and totaled $50,000,000,000. 

Comdr, Richard E. Byrd started from his base, 
Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov, 28, on a 
1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, with 

_ Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold I. June as radio 

‘operator, and Capt. Ashley C, McKinly as photog- 
rapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to the 
Antarctic. The party got back Noy. 29, and re- 
Ported that they reached the Pole, dropped a 
United States flag there (it was 16° below zero); 


circled“ over the polar plateau, and on the 
journey, landed once in the mountains to r 


State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 
there, April 22. The Senate ratified the 
July 21, and the President signed it July 2: ; 
was proclaimed by President_Hoover in effect d 
1, 1931. Its terms expired Dec. 31,.1936. 

The Bolivian government was overthrown, Ji 
22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., Aug. 22-273. 
Argentine Government, Sept. 6; the Brazil 
ernment, Oct. 24. : Sa 
The last French soldiers of the Army of O 
pation at the Kehl bridgehead of the Rhine w 
withdrawn, June 28, to Strasburg, and Baden | 
entirely freed. Aes of the Rhineland 5 
completed June 30. Al 

Joseph F. Crater, a justice of the State Supre 
Court in New York City vanished Aug. 6. q 
A hurricane, Sept. 3, struck the City of Sab 
Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 were kill 
6,000 injured, with damages estimated at $40,06 
000 


The British dirigible balloon, R-101, Oct. 5 


a wooded hill, and burned up, near 
France, on the way from Croydon to Ind 
killed. : > 
‘at 
= H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 were 
an. 2. FT 
Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 
in Spain. They had been suspended by Prem 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923; the national election y 
held April 12; King Alfonso fied from Mad 
April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a 
Parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo” 
mora was chosen president. oo! 
The Peruvian Government was upset by reyol 
tion, March 1; that of Chile, July 24; Paragu 


Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 
Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach 


1931 
The Panama Republic’s government, hea 


pula in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., 
1. 


Great Britain, Sept. 21, suspended the é 
standard for six months. Denmark followed Se: 
28, Finland, Oct. 12; Tepes Dec. 13. ¥ 


1 
In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, Jan. 15, 
a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo Mina 
This was the first of a series of troubles ? 
led, Jan. 27, to the landing of Japanese meri 
and warfare. 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., hs 
(born in Englewood, N. J., June 22, 1930), 
kidnapped March 1, from the new Lindbergh 
near Hopewell, N. J., in. the Sourland Mou 
region, northwest of Princeton, N. J. The bod: 
duced almost to a skeleton, was found May 
a thicket near a‘roadway, fewer than five 
from the baby’s home, between Hopewell 4 
Princeton. Meantime, John’ F. Condon, for Ci 
Lindbergh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged 
of the kidnapers, and Gaston B. Means, Washini 
ton, had collected $100,000 from: Mrs, Evalyn 
McLean, on the promise to restore the Lind! ere 
baby. Means was sent to prison. Bruno RB: 2 
Hauptmann, 35, paroled German convict. 7 
had entered the United States unlawfully, 

10, 1934, in New York City, was arrested n 
home in the Bronx, after he had passed a 1SC 
banknote at a gasoline filling station; over $ 

of the ransom money was found hidden 
garage. He was put on trial in New Jersey, €0! 
victed and put to death in the electric chs i 
Trenton, N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. : 

Avar Kreuger, 52, Swedish ‘‘match king” 
himself to death, March 12, in Paris, j 

Revolution in Chile, June 4. 7 
The Lausanne Reparations Conference 
journed, July 9, after agreeing that German 
settle in full for $714,000,000. / d 
A treaty was signed in Washington bet 
Canada and the United States, July 18, for 1 
proposed development of the St. Lawrence wi 
way into an ocean lane and power project. 

James J. Walker, resigned. Sept. 1, as May 
New York City, and went to Europe. That ¢ 
the charges on which he was being tried b 
Gov. Roosevelt on removal proceedings, init: 
by Samuel Seabury, counsel to the legislatiy 
mittee in its inquiry ae gee city governm 


Hitler named Chancellor of Germany, Ja 

An epidemic of ‘bank holidays’’ in the ~ 
States began Feb. 14, when Gov. W. A. Got 
in Michigan ordered all banks in that State 
for eight days.. All-banks in the United 
Were closed by proclamation of President Ro 
beginning March 6. : 
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esident Roosevelt took oath of office, March 


ie Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 

ch 6, and most of them reopened March 15. 
lesident Roosevelt broadcast his first ‘‘fireside 
»* March 12. 
buse legalized 3.2 beer March 14. President 
ed it March 22, to be effective April 7. 

movement to collect hoarded gold from the 

© commenced March. Congress on March 9, 
pecial session granted the President dicta- 

power over all forms of money. A presiden- 
ban on gold exports began April 19. The 
ident signed June 5 an Act of Congress out- 
he the gold-payment clause in all monies, 
er public and private contracts. The Goy- 
ment commenced Oct. to buy domestic and 
gn gold above the market price. 

he German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 
Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire. The 

eme Court found Marinus van der Lubbe, 

oung Dutch Communist, guilty, and he 

Hi beheaded Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 

he United States Navy dirigibie balloon, Akron, 

beaten down in a storm, April 4, off Barnegat, 

+, 73 persons were drowned, including Rear 
al W. A. Moffett, the Aviation Chief. 

, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 

Pd the Church. 
ne Century of Progress Exposition opened in 

ag0, May 27, and closed at midnight, Nov. 12; 

bpened 1934, May 26 and closed Oct. 31. 

hgeress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 

“Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 

the President control of agriculture and in- 

Ty. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 

t May 27, 1935, and the A. A. A. processing 
is Jan. 6, 1936. 

Germany, June 22, the Hitler Government 

m to proscribe all political parties except the 
ional Socialist German Labor Party (Nazi), 

ining with the Social Democratic Party. At 

Same time the campaign was under way to 
ice by law the percentage of Jews in govern- 
it life, in industry, and in the professions. The 

nstag, elected March 5, had voted absolute 

to Chancellor Hitler. 

mn army .revolt in Cuba caused _ President 
nado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos Ces- 

e Provisional President, Aug. 13, but 
fer army revolt, Sept. 5, put Ramon Grau 

‘Martin in the presidency. He resigned Jan. 

934, and the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who 

Succeeded Jan. 18, by Col. Carios Mendieta. 
ermany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 

withdrew from the disarmament conference. 
ter conferences in the White House with 

_M. Litvinov, U.S.S.R. Commissar of For- 

‘ airs, President Roosevelt, Nov. 16, declared 
wal of normal diplomatic relations between 

United States and gd Russia. 

“Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured John 
inge! .» Charles Makley, Russell Clark and 
ry Pierpont, with $36,000 in money, and they 

ed to jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, 

and the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
ro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped from the 
m Point Prison March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
h July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 

d States; Department of Justice agents. 
sblood .was shot to death March 16 in Port 
n, Mich 


26, Germany signed non-aggression pact 


iat = 
. 31, “The U. :S._ Government reduced the 
"s gold weight from 25.8 grains to 15.5 21 
9/10 fine, making its gold value 59.05+ per 
of the par fixed by the 1900 Act. 
q tria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social Demo- 
aprising in Vienna, Linz and other places 
100 lives. Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, 
d mountain climber, was killed Feb. 17 in a 
from 2 cliff overlooking the River Meuse, east 


x 
] 


S: 
lamur. son ; 
Qn rch 22, granted Philippine inde- 
at Be ctor Yatified by the Philippine Legis- 
effective 1945 or soon thereafter. In 
no: Aires, Argentina, anti-war. pact, pre- 
sly agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
Sin Montevideo, was signed April 27 by. fee 
ed States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
or. El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
jcaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
Oet 10, 1933, by Argentina, ere Chile, 
, ay and Uruguay, in % 
Pirest? oF Relations between the United 
“of America and the Republic of Cuba was 
29 abrogating the Treaty of Relations 
d Letween the United States and Cubs go. 
1903. It was ratified May 31, by the U. S. 
nd was put into force on June 9. A 
any proclaimed a transfer moratorium an 
gash payments on her foreign debis 


The U. S. Senate ratified the Geneva, June 1%, 
1925, convention for the supervision cf interna- 
tional trade in arms, ammunition and implements 
of war, including aircraft and airships, June 15. 

The U. S. Treasury banned silver exports June 


In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders and Storm 
Troop commanders to overthrow the regime of 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler was discovered June 30. 
There were many arrests, executions and suicides. 
Ex-Chancellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was 
Oaicat death resisting arrest. His wife also was 
killed. 

President Roosevelt went on board the U. S. 
cruiser Houston July 1 off Annapolis, Md., and 
started for Hampton Roads, and Hawaii: landed 
in Portland, Ore., on Aug. 3; and then started 
<3 Wast through the drought afflicted plains 

s.4 

Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized July 25 the 
building used by the Cabinet, shot Chancellor 
Engelbert Dolifuss, 41, to death. The police and 
loyal troops soon recaptured the Chancellory, 
with some loss of life. 

The German people approved Aug. 19 the con- 
solidation of the offices of President and Chan- 
cellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, 
which followed the death of President von Hinden- 
burg, Aug. 2. 

Strike orders applying to 1,000,000 employees in 
the cotton, silk and wool divisions, went into effect 
Sept 1 issued by the United Textile Workers of 
America. The trouble was greatest in Georgia, 
South Carolina and North Carolina in the South, 
and in Maine and Rhode Island. The National 
Guard and mobs clashed in several states and 
more than 20 persons were killed. President Roose- 
velt’'s personal appeal ended the strike Sept, 22, 
pending further arbitration. 

In Spain, a revolutionary general strike was 
called Oct. 5 by Communist and Socialist leaders 
in protest against the inclusion by Premier Ale- 
jandro Lerroux of three Catholic Popular Action- 
ists in his new cabinet. In the province of Cata- 
lonia an independent free state was proclaimed. 
Sanguinary disorders occurred in Madrid, Bar- 
celona and other cities and industrial_centres. 
All of Spain was put under martial law. President 
Luis Companys and other Catalan rebels were 
captured after loyal troops had shelled the public 
buildings in Barcelona. Warships were sent te 
the coast cities. Churches and convents wefe 
burned by anti-Catholics. King Alexander I (45) 
of Yugoslavia and Foreign Minister Jean Louis 
Barthou (72) of France, were assassinated Oct. $, 
in Marseilles, where the King had landed from a 
warship, and was on the way to a diplomatic 
conference in Paris. The slayer, Valada G. Cher- 
nozensky, born in Bulgaria, was sabred and beaten 
and stamped to death, but not before he had shot 
Gen. Alfonse J. Georges and several spectators. 

First clash between Ethiopian and Italian sol- 
diers at or near Wai Wai on the disputed frontier 
of Italian Somaliland, Dec. 9. 

Italy refused arbitration as to the frontier and 
demanded reparations and an apology, Dec. 19. 
Fighting was resumed, Jan. 10, 1935; Italy mobi- 
lized 70,000 troops; a committee of conciliation 
was agreed to; May 13, Ethiopia protested to the 
League of Nations; Italian forces invaded Ethiopia 
Oct. 3.  Adowa bombed; Adigrat occupied 
Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, Aksum, the Holy 
City, taken; Nov. 6, Makale and Gorahia occupied. 
1936—March 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian 
forces on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
April 15, Dessie taken May 1, Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and family fied from Addis Ababa to Jibuti 
whence they went on a British cruiser to Palestine; 
May 5, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an- 
nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King 
Victor Emmanuel had become Emperor of Ethiopia; 
so decreed, May 9. 1935 


The Saar Territory taken irom Germany by the 
Versailles World War Treaty, voted, Jan. 13, 
to return to German ownership, March 1. The 
Supreme Court, 5 to 4, held Feb. 18 that Congress 
was within its power in abrogating the gold clause 
in private contracts, but had gone too far in do-= 
ing so in government obligations. On. March 16 
Hitler broke Versailles Treaty. Ordered conserip- 
tion; began expansion of army. 

The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill was passed 


“by both branches of Congress April 5. The House 


approved by 317 to 70. the Si rest Apa ® 
mt Ap 
cooper fe Sets Maeat te Sib nae 
killing 48, all aboerditded. with. tne Gotky im 
anne BE oy wee lass er over, Oct. 


Hitler signed treaty with England June 18, 


_ jail_deliveries.. Soon thereafter rebellion began, 


of the independence of Panama. 
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time workers went on strike at midnight, 3 
picket lines were established. More than 100 sh 
were tied. up in Pacific ports, 47 of them in 
Francisco. The strike spread to New York @ 
other Eastern and Gulf Ports. : ‘ 
In London, a protocol laying down rules for th 
conduct of submarines was signed Nov. 6 on behg 
of all signatories of the Washington Naval Tre 
of 1922. No submarines may sink or disable 
merchant vessel unless all the passengers and Gi 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.” 4 
Japan and Germany signed, Nov. 25 “ 
Comintern pact.’’ Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 7 
In Buenos Aires, President Roosevelt in a speed 
Dec. 1 at the opening of the Inter-American 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace called 
the nations of the New World to unite to help i 
Old World avert War. The conference, Dec. 


promised not to expand German navy beyond 35 
per cent of England's. | 

President, Roosevelt signed, Aug. 14, the Social 
Security Bill. ree 

Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15 when Post’s rebuilt 
airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 15 miles from Point 
Barrow, Alaska. 5 : 

The Queen of the Belgians, 29 (Princess Astrid 
of Sweden), was killed Aug. 29 by skull fracture 
when an automobile in which she and the King 
were riding, left the road skirting Lake Lucerne, 
in Switzerland, near the city of Lucerne, hit two 
trees and careened into the water. 

Jews in Germany lost citizenship with political 
‘right Sept. 15. Nazi Swastika made official flag 
of the Reich. ° 

Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, 33, and 
three companions—Otto Berman, Abe Frank, and 
Bernard Rosenkrantz, were fatally shot Oct, 23 
in a tavern in Newark, N. J. 

A ‘proclamation certifying the fréedom of the 
Philippine Islands and the election of officials 
chosen by ballot in the islands Sept. 17 was signed 
Nov. 14 by President Roosevelt. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Noy. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of -the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936. 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29 in the 
United States. It had cost $3,694,000,000 since 
May, 1933. ‘ 


1936 
: The Federal Act creating job-insurance went 
into 


mobile industry within its ranks. It struck. 
the center of General Motors operations and halte 
effect Jan. 1.. 


activities in three of its unit plans. = | 

The Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Stone, Brandeis, i y 937 ij 
Cardozo), in an opinion read by Justice Roberts, | _ Insurgents in Spain continued Jan. 1 their shell 
Jan. 6, upset the Agricultural Adjustment Act, | ing of Madrid. E 
declaring it to be an invasion of rights of the insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. ~ Warships 
States to regulate their local activities. It specifi- | Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, 
cally banned the use of processing taxes to regulate | 18, began to police the coasts of Spain under 
crop production. The minority termed the deci- |27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Fr. 
sion a ‘“‘tortured construction of the Constitu- | April 19, set up a one-party State, dissolving 
tion.” The Court ordered Jan. 13, $200,000,000 of | Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loya 
impounded processing taxes returned to the suing | Government formed May 17 under Premier Ji 
processors, and, Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the | Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to I 
taxes returned at once. lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed block 

King George V, 70, died Jan. 20 on his farm, | 9/1 Loyalist ports Nov. 28. 
Sandringham, England, and was succeeded by his|,,22€ Supreme Court u 
eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who took title Be conviction and 
as Edward VIII. He abdicated, Dec. 11, 1936, and | Qre€s0n Communis 
was succeeded by his brother next in age, the State 
married Duke of York, who became George VI. 
The ex-ruler resumed his family name as David 
Windsor, but soon was created Duke of Windsor. 
He gave up the throne he said because he could 
not marry the ‘‘woman I love,’’ Mrs. Wallis War- 
field, of Baltimore, Md., who, Oct. 27, had 
gotten a divorce in Ipswich, England, from Ernest 
A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree be- 


W. Va., Louisville 


~ game absolute May 3, 1937. The couple were S, Jan. 22. Th 
married June 3, 1937, in Monts, France. Louisville, P du 
_ In Spain the Socialists and anarchists won the tgh. In Kentu 
department election Feb. 16. There were general il 


Morocco, and spread to Spain, wu: 
Francisco Franco. e ra gn 
‘In Paraguay a revolution deposed Pr 
Eusebio Ayala, Feb. 17, . <k nese" 
United States renounced March 2 its guarantee 


German troops began to reoccu thi - 
tarized Rhineland zone, March = bieakine d 7 
eorhe Guttea States, Britai 

e Uni ates, Britain and Fr: 
she poneon, Spee a a naval ‘sms. “uimiteies 

reaty to go in effect Jan. 1, 19 i 
Saks ies vhs ON 1942. ey opie iprey 2a 

n Spain the Parliament deposed Presiden é 
Zamora, April 7, In France the first Bucalist wows 
ernment took office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 


Hitler signed treaty with Austri 
‘promised to recognize Austrian rover 11 and 


Waterfront activity in all American ports of the 


Pacific Coast came to a halt Oct. 30 as 39,000 mari. : Deer id it 


in Peiping announced Dec. 


restored the city’s old name, Peking. 


Hitler told the Reichstag Jan. 30 
: annulled and repudiated the admis- 
nplied in her Signature of the Versailles 
ixing upon her responsibility for the World 
hd, from this time onward the German rail- 
mid the German Reichsbank were free from 
gations imposed upon them by that treaty 
restored to the complete sovereignty of 
- He issued a decree forbidding Ger- 
) accept any Nobel prize in the future and 
Shing rival prizes for Germans only. 
pral Motors Corporation signed a strike set- 
t with its employees, Feb. 11, with increase 
gents an hour in wages. In some of the 
an strikes court injunctions were defied. 
f the big steel mills signed up. Police were 
ad by Republic Steel strikers May 30 in 
Chicago, they said, and in the combat 16 
mS were shot and killed. 
explosion of natural gas, which had ‘been 
a for’ heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 
d Public School in New London, Tex., 
# 18, ten minutes before the teachers and 

m were to have left for the day. The dead 
red 294. 

Committee for Industrial Organizations 
April 8, the General Moters Corporation 
in Oshawa, Canada, and drew from Mitchell 
pburn,. Premier of Ontario, formal notice 
sthods which had “‘brought the United 
Imost into a state of anarchy’’ would not 
ated in Ontario. 
dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, on its first 
ip from Germany was destroyed by fire and 
ons May 6 as it was about to tie up at the 
Yayal Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 36 of the 
sengers were fatally burned, including the 
nder, Capt. Ernst Lehmann. 
ei VI and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
d in Westminster Abbey, London, May 22, 
@ and Emperor and Queen and Empress. 
let airplane made a landing, May 21, at the 
Pole and established a permanent weather 
lentific station for regular air communica- 
stween Russia and America by way of the 


H 
erma 
‘ 


gion. 
International Paris Exposition of 1937 was 
May 24 


y 24, 

official London Gazette announced May 28 
he. King had granted letters patent to the 
pf Windsor ‘“‘to hold and enjoy for himself 
title, style or attribute of Royal Highness, 
ver that his wife and descendants, if any, 

not hold said title, style, or attribute.’ 
fonts, France, the Duke of Windsor married 
‘fallis Warfield June 3 at the Chateau de 
The French civil ceremony was performed 
Mayor of Monts. This was followed by the 
ge service of the Church of England, by the 
, Jardine, vicar of St. Paul’s, Darlington, 


lia Earhart Putnam, on an equatorial air 
round tlie world, who had left Lae, New 
July 1, radioed July 2 that she was over 
fic with a half hour’s fuel supply and not 
. ‘position doubtful.’’ That was 
message. United States government war 
ind airplanes searched in vain for the plane 
two occupanis. 
mt Roosevelt nominated, Aug. 12, Senator 
ck of Alabama, to be Associate Justice of 
me Court, filling the vacancy caused by 
ement of Justice Willis Van DeVanter. The 
ation was confirmed by the Senate, 63 to 16, 


ive notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 
Nations. a 
non-Russian commission of inquiry on Leon 
ty, announced Dec. 11 in New York City 
f had found him, guiltless of the conspiracy, 
and other charges against him by the 


egime. f 
jet Russia, the Congress, first under the 
itution, was chosen by secret popular 


jec. 11. 

| United States Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, 
0, that the government has no right to di- 
imtercepted phone messages. 

Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under the Hud- 
iver, between New York City and Weehaw- 
| J., was opened (one tube) Dec. 21 to traffic. 
h Free State became the State of Hire 
Dec. 28. 

1938 


insurgent planes from Majorca began 
bing of Barcelona Jan. 16. Insurgents 
ired Teruel ee Pot Lomein eaaieieatte 
rent cruiser, Baleares, sunk 0 a 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids killed 1,000 
1a March, 7; Insurgents took Lerida; 
at Lerida’ cutting Loyalist 


n token withdrawal of 10,000 troops. 
irgents m final campaign Dec. 23 
arcelona, which fell Jan. 16, 1939. 
st session:of the U.S.S.R.’s “Red Parlia- 


< 
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ment.”’ the supreme Soviet elected under the new 
constitution, opened in the Kremlin Great Palace 
Jan. 12. Joseph Stalin was among the delegates. 

A commission of the Church of England reported 
that the creation narrative in Genesis is mytholog- 
he i a symbolic rather than a historic value, 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden resigned from 
the British Cabinet Feb. 20. He was at odds with 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain and a major- 
ity of his colleagues on how to seek settlements 
with Italy and Germany. 

King Carol of Rumania by | proclamation 
abolished parliamentary government and replaced 
it by a Fascist corporate Chamber and?Senate Feb. 
20. The King’s constitution was backed Feb. 24 by 
a popular vote—4,165,193 for; 5,313 against. 

In Austria, after the resignation of Chancellor 
Kurt von Schuschnigg and President Wilhelm Mik- 
las, March 13, the new Chancellor, Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart, proclaimed the political and geographic 
union of Germany and Austria. This was ratified 
by ® popular vote, excluding Jews, in Austria, 
April 10. Meantime, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the 
head of German troops, which began to cross the 
frontier March 11, had taken possession of Austria. 
The Italian Grand Council, headed by Premier 
Benito Mussolini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized the petroleum industry, 
March 18. ‘ 

New Reform Government of Republic of China 
Was set up in Nanking, March 28. 

Britain (The United Kingdom ) and Eire (Ire- 
land) signed an accord, April 25, under which 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty property 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown). 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Hire agreed 
to pay £10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, default 
of which since 1932 led to the tariff war that has 
hurt Irish agriculture. These tariffs are now there- 
by abolished; Eire agreed to continue until 1987 
annual payments covering damage to property 
during the land troubles, as provided in the Anglo- 
Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail Hireann ap- 
proved, April 29, the pact. 

King Solomon’s long-vanished seaport, where 
he built and operated ships and smelted copper, 
at the northern end of the eastern arm of the Red 
Sea, was found buried under the sands near 


Aquaba, about half a mile from the present shore ~ 


line, May 14. 
Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 


Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without © 


permit or passport, July 17. 
High winds and subsequent floods, of hurricane 
proportions, 


York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. Thousands were made homeless and property 
valued at $40,000,000 destroyed, Sept. 21. 
Munich pact signed Sept. 30. 
‘‘Peace Declaration’ with England, Sept. 30. ; 
German troops, under the command of Colonel- 
General von Leeb, crossed the German-Czecho- 


slovak frontier in the Bohemian Forest between — 


Helfenberg and Finsterau in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement covering Sector Number 
1, Oct. 1. The outgoing Czech troops kept about 


114 miles ahead of the advancing German soldiers.” 


The whole ceded area was occupied successively, to 
Oct. 10. The arrangements followed conferences 
between Hitler and Chamberlain and agreements 
reached by Daladier and Mussolini; marked also 
by cable appeals from President Roosevelt, done 
to ‘“‘preserve the peace of Europe.’”’ President 
Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5. In Czechoslovakia, 
as in Austria and Italy decrees against the Jews 
(anti-Jewish decrees) resulted in thousands of 
fugitives. : \ : 

Mexico, in appropriating lands of foreigners for 
peasant agriculture, included 17,980 acres belong- 
ing fo W. ®. Hearst in the State of Chihuahua, 
Oct. 3. 

Japanese troops marched Oct. 21 into Canton, 
China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory lying 
along the northern Hungarian border from Ru- 
mania to Germany, Nov. 2 


000 persons. With the new cessions to Poland 


agreed on betwween Prague and Warsaw, the parti-- 


Czechoslovakia was completed. The 
Hungarians marched in, Nov. 5; the Polish troops 
completed occupation, Noy. 2%, 

The German goyernment decreed, Noy. 12, 2 fine 
of a billion marks on Jews, to aid the 
among. those who 
outbreaks against 
business. Z 

The. one-day, general pei 
week in France was crimpe 


tion of 


Nov. 30 by govern- 


ynent decrees nationalizing armament industries, — 


swept the Atlantic Coast from the 
Carolinas to Maine, being especially severe in New. 


Hitler signed © 


The award covers 
areas populated by Hungarians and contains 860,-— 


poor 
have suffered losses in the 
them, their property and thei7 


against the 40-hour 


ie ERIE 7 
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aa by use 
strikers. 

In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 13 other 
Iron Guard (Fascist) members were shot to death 
by guards who were conveying them to the mili- 
tary prison near Bucharest, Nov. 30. 

‘The last trains ran on the Sixth Ave. “‘L,’”’ New 
York City, Dec. 4. The road had been in operation 
about 60 years. 

France and Germany signed Dee. 6, 2 pact for 
“pacific and good neighborly! relations.’ 

The Italian Parliament dissolved Dec. 14 to be 
pee by the Chamber of Fasces and Corpora- 
ions. 3 

The Insurgent (Franco) Government in Spain 
Testored citizenship and property to ex-King 
Alfonso, Dee. 15. 


Werld War II 
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Germany began to send Sept. 1 armed troops 
across the border into Poland, and into Pome- 
Tania, Silesia and Hast Prussia. The City of Danzig 
joined-the Reich, i 

Prime Minister Chamberlain announced Sept. 3 
in. Parliament that a state of war between Great 
Eritain and Germany had begun at 11 A.M. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand followed suit. France also 
declared a state of war. Canada did likewise. In a 
radio proclamation to the world, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain stated that the ‘‘reasonable propo- 
sals’’ which Chancellor Hitler had broadcast Aug. 
31 were never shown to the Poles or to Britain or 
France. Hitler, he declared, ‘‘can be stopped only 
by force.”’ The ‘‘state of war’? had come to pass, 
he asserted, because Germany had refused a Brit- 
ish ultimatum delivered to Berlin two hours 
earlier demanding recall of German soldiers from 
Polish territory, Sept. 6. Cracow was captured: 
President Roosevelt declared the neutrality of the 
United States; the Union of South Africa declared 
war on Germany, Sept. 10. Canada declared war 
on Germany, Sept. 14. Gdynia, was surrendered 
to Germany, Sept. 17. Russia invaded Poland, 
Sept. 27. Warsaw was taken by the Germans, Sept. 


of the Army and Navy in place of 


_ 28. Poland was partitioned by Germany and Rus- 


‘sia. 

Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag, Oct. 6 
there was no longer any real excuse for a prolonga- 
tion of the war to the destruction of more lives 
and property. He announced Germany’s wish for 
peace and readiness to take part in a conference 
to draft and guarantee a statute to that end. He 
closed by saying: ‘‘and let those who consider war 
to be the better solution reject my outstretched 
hand.” The first British troops arrived in France, 
Sept. 7. Again, on Oct. 10, Hitler said in the 
Reichstag, ‘I have given expression to our readi_ 
ness for peace. Germany has no cause for war 
against the Western powers. They have recklessly 
Provoked a war on the fiimsiest grounds. If they re- 
ject our readiness for peace Germany is determined 
‘to take up the battle and fight it out—this way or 
that.” Russia invaded Finland Nov. 30. The Ger- 


Man battleship, Graf Spee, was blown up by her 


officers just after leaving Montevideo, Uruguay 
Dec. 17, two days later the crew of the 32,581-ton 
German passenger liner Columbus, scuttled her 450 
miles east of Cape May, N. J. 


by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
an who became Pius XII’ 


Gate International Expositio: 
in San Francisco; Glosed Oct. 


The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
rch Hungarian troops seized Carpatho- 

German troops began occu- 
Czech Bohemia and Moravia, 
Which became a German protectorate, March 16. 
Chancellor Hitler and his troops entered the port 
of Memel and it was annexed to the German 
ae March 22; Lithuania, March 30, formally 


Italian troops invaded Albania, April 7. King 


opened, Feb. 18, 
29. 
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Z fied, and a provisional regime was sel 
Beealcn Mussolini of Rome; the Albanian 
passed to King Victor Emmanuel. fh 
The British House. of Commons authorized 
mscription. i. 

77 he New York World’s Fair opened Apri 
closed Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed 


"lerhe Soviet Government announced May 2 Mi 
Maximovitch Litvinov, 59, Commissar for For 
Affairs, since 1929, had retired at his own re 
and had been succeeded by Vyacheslav M. M 
tov, 49, President of the Council of Peo 
mmissars. + 
bar open military. as well as a political alh 
between Germany and Italy was announced 
7 in Berlin and Rome; in Berlin, Germany ¢ 
Italy signed May 22 in the presence of Chance 
Hitler, a 10-year military pact, article III of 
says: “If contrary to the wishes and hopes of | 
contracting parties it should happen that eithe: 
them should become involved in military, 
tanglements with one other power or with ob 
powers, the other contracting party will im 
ately rally to his side as ally and support 
with all his military resources on land, at sea 
in the air.”* ¢ 
Fighting began May 11 between Japanese (I 
chukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops on the bor 
southeast of Lake Bor. This frontier fight I 
for six months and cost more than 20,000 i 
before the border agreement was rena 
The Canada-United States tour of King 
and Queen Elizabeth began, May 17, 4 
Royal party landed in Quebec from the ste: 
Empress of Australia. They went to the west’ 
and back, they entered the United States 
Niagara Falls, June 7, visited the Rooseyelts 
Washington, June 8-9; saw New York City 2 
the World’s Fair June 10; were lodged b: 
Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 10-11; ret 
Canada by Rouse’s Point, continued by 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Ed 
Island, and Newfoundland, and got back to 
don, June 22. i . 
The Townsend old-age pension bill was 
feated in the House, 302 to 97, June 1. Thi S 
favor of the plan included 40 Democrats, 55 R 


still were in Moscow, the German Govern 
announced Aug. 21 the trade agreement of Ai 
between the Reich and Soviet Russia had pb 
followed by an agreement to conclude a m 

non-agegression 
form under da 
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Germany invaded Norway and Denmark 
their protection,’ April 8-9. Norway declare: 
on Germany. id : 
, Germany invaded Belgium, the Netherla: 
Luxemburg May 10. Neville Chamberlain rési 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain and wa 
ceeded by Winston Churchill, 

Queen Wilhelm: 
from The Hague 


- a terre =e, Cemnasy 
anks, pressed east and south Li 

the Guise, May 18. Th ere 
They occupied Antwer: 
the Reich’s flag ove 


. 


é 


ations Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, the 
stopped the Germans at Verdun in the 

arshal Petain, 84, arrived in Paris 
om Spain, where he had been Ambas- 
naud took over the War Ministry, re- 
Edouard Daladier, who became Foreign 


ng of the Belgians surrendered May 28 
Germans his army of 500,000 soldiers, who 
been fighting alongside the Allies in the 
et’ in Flanders into which they had been 
d by Chancellor Hitler’s forces. The capitu- 
» Which was unconditional, went into effect 
8. British forces in Flanders, with some of 
ench and some of the Belgians, all of whom 
een squeezed by the Germans into a pocket 
hourly became smaller, began to retreat 
9 to the channel at Dunkirk, after having 
BPlit in two, once more, by their opponents 
ad joined together near Lille. 

way surrendered to the Germans June 9. 

Y entered war against France and Great 
on, June 10. Allies withdrew from Norway, 
é. King Haakon went to London. 

at Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
ai of South Africa at war with Italy 
J * 

Germans entered Paris, unopposed, June 14, 
Bnch troops having been withdrawn. The 
Government moved from Tours to Bor- 


fin reported June 15 the Maginot Line had 
holly cut off by a German troops column 
metrated to the French-Swiss border, so 
continuous French front was presented to 
The Germans completed occupation of 
they also took Dijon, Metz, Dieuze and 
. Their bombing of Rennes killed 4,500 
ex-Cunard cruise vessel, Lancastria, car- 
More than 5,000 British troops back to 
nd from France, was sunk June 15 off St. 
by German torpedoes with loss of 2,500 


Russia began June 15 military occupation 
olitical reorganization of Latvia, Estonia and 
a. It was charged that the three nations 
lated their mutual assistance pacts with 
Government by making a secret pact 
themselves. . 

shal Henri Philippe Petain became premier 
sace June 17 and sought an armistice with 


istice between France and Germany signed 
The Maginot Line was turned over to the 
Mm forces under the terms of the armistice. 
le broke off diplomatic relations with Britain 
> and July 9 the Parliament at Vichy voted 
out of existence. ot 
stice with Italy signed June 24. Hostilities 
nee ended June 25. ; 
Norwegian Parliament in Oslo declared King 
bn no longer able to function Sept. 11, but 
to postpone until after the war the ques- 
whether he would be allowed to return to 
‘y. By the decision the Norwegian Govy- 
in London, where King Haakon also took 
s after his country was occupied by the 
Army, is considered to have resigned and 
; government is named. 

idon bombed Sept. 15; 56 German planes 
"on the climactic day of the battle of 
_ (The original claim was 187 German 
lowned. , 
2 ys italy and Japan signed Sept. 27 in 


25 


10-year pact to ‘‘assist one another with 
blitical, economic and military means when 
the three contracting powers is attacked 
ower at present not involved in the European 
r in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 
ondon, ex-Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
resigned as Lord President of the Council 
3. In the Cabinet shakeup that followed, 
Minister Winston Churchill enlarged the 
! Inner War Cabinet to eight members, 
Vof whom were members of the Labor Party. 
‘lain > ha the next day as leader of the 
ative rty. , 
: ek eed Oct. 28 by Italian warplanes, 
the Albanian, border and were reported over 
is. Greece rejected a three-hour ultimatum 
y and rallied her forces. Premier Metaxas 
George urged the nation to indepen- 
y joined the Axis Nov. 20; Rumania went 
* ae Slovakia, Nov. 24. Belgium at war 
Italy Nov. 5 ; ares 
th rison in Jihlava, Rumania, 
Gaicials of "exiled King Carol were shot to 
. 27 by members of the Iron Guard, in 
“for the assassination, Nov. 1938, of the 
'd founder, Cornelius Zelea Codreanu, 
f his followers. - 1 
was annexed to the Reich Nov. 30. 
: Laval ae ‘dismissed Dec. 14 by Marshal 
as Vice Premier: : 
ish forces: | ibya Dee. 15. 
~ orces: invaded Libya 


Ee in ee. ont ee 
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5 The Spanish Government restored to the Jesuits 
an. 27, their property, confiscated by the Republic 
1932 when they were expelled. At Chungking, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government named 
Lingerh Lamutanchu, six, discovered last year at 
Chinghai and recently taken at Lhasa, Tibet, the 
14th Dalai Lama Feb, 5. Called"‘Bhrling,’’ or ‘“di- 
vine child,” he was selected by Tibetan lamas as 
possessing all the attributes of reincarnation of 
the 13th Dalai Lama. He was born at the moment 
his predecessor died and he was enthroned Feb. 22. 

The Spanish Government banned Freemasonry 
and limited the activity of secret societies Feb. 24. 

Finnish-Russian peace treaty signed*in Moscow 
March 12. 

The Japanese-supported government of the con- 
quered area in China was inaugurated March 30 in 
Nanking, under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction 
in the Province of Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. 

The United States Senate, 45 to 36, passed April 
23 the bill terminating the authority of the Presi- 
Gent under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 to buy 
foreign silver. 

President Roosevelt pardoned May 17 ‘and re-. 
stored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
polar explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,000 
and costs and was sentenced to 14 years nine 
months in a Federal prison. He had been convicted 


|in Texas of using the mails to defraud. He was 


released on parole in 1930 and was discharged 
from parole 1935, t 

Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibraltar 
with consent of France June 14, International rule 
was restored Oct. 11, 1945. 

President Roosevelt signed June 24 a bill of Con- 
gress requiring all aliens in the U. S. to submit to 
registration and fingerprinting. 

The Duke of Windsor was appointed Governor 
and Gommander-in-Chiet of the Bahama Islands 

uly 9». 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by Rus- 
sia July 14. They were voted into Union of Socia- 
list Soviet Republic and occupied Aug, 8. 

_Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63,: exiled Rus- 
sian ex-War Minister, was beaten on the head in 
his gun-guarded villa on the outskirts of Mexico 
ery ANE: 20. His skull was broken and he died 

ug. . 

Fire and explosions wrecked several units of the 
Hercules Powder Company’s plant at Kenvil, N, 
J., Sept. 11, causing the death of 51 persons. , 

President Roosevelt signed Sept. 16 the Selective 
peepive Act and proclaimed Oct. 16 as registration 

ay. : 

Japanese troops from their Canton army at- 
tacked Dong Dang on the French Indo-China 
border. 120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. 22. The 
next day they attacked French troops at Lamgson — 
in French Indo-China, with artillery and bombing 
planes. Meantime an agreement had been reached 
at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing ‘“‘limited’’ 
Japanese forces to enter the coumtry. — 

The first United States peacetime compulsory 
military service was inaugurated Oct. 
Secretary of War Stimson, blindfolded, drew from 
a glass bowl, in the War Department Auditorium 
in Washington, the number 158—first of 16,313,240 
cards for young men who had registered under the 
Selective Service and Training Act. ‘ 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Nov. 5 for a 
third term as President of the United States. No . 
other holder of that office ever was chosen for 
more than two of the constitutional four-year 
periods. j 

The $58,000,000 Manhattan-Queens Midtown 
Vehicular tunnel, New York City, was opened to 
traffic Nov. 15. __ 

In New York City, the Communist party of the 
United States voted Nov. 16 to dissolve all affilia- 
tion with the Communist International and all 
other foreign organizations. 

John L. Lewis resigned, Nov. 18, the presidency 
of the Congress 
(C.1.0.) which he founded 1935. 
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British warships attacked Genoa, Feb. 9. 
Greece and Yugoslavia invaded by Germany — 
April 6. 


ty 


29 when’ . 4 


of Industrial Organizations 


Italy at war with Yugoslavia April 6. __ chi 


Yugoslavia invaded by Hungary April 10. if 
Bulgaria gig i od war on Greece, Hungary, and My 
Yugoslavia, Apri - , 
German troops entered Athens, April 27. ae 
London suffered worst air raid of war May 10. 
House of Commons, Westminster Abbey and Brit- 
ish Museum damaged with 1,436 lives lost. Fane 
-. Rudolf Hess, deputy leader of the German Nazi 


+: 


ine 


+ t+ powerful figure in the Reich, __ 
party and third most pi Ue peter ; 


landed by parachute in Scotland May ap- 
parently escaping from Germany. Ae 
American freighter, Robin. Moor, reported tor- 
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pedoed May 21 by German submarine 959 miles 
off Brazil; all passengers and crew reported safe. 

Syria invaded June 8 by Great Britain. 

Germany and Rumania invaded Russia June! 22 
without declaration of war or denunciation of 
*‘mon-ageression”’ treaty of 1939, Churchill, in 
broadcast, called Germany the real enemy and 
promises aid to all who fought Hitler, including 
Russia. Italy and Rumania declared war on 
Russia. ; 

President Roosevelt pledged all possible aid to 
Russia, June 24. Finnish cities bombed, June 25. 

Turkey declared neutrality June 25. 

Finland declared war on Russia, June 25. 

Hungary declared war on Russia, June 27. 

Syria occupied July 15 by Great Britain and 
Free French. Z 

U.S.S.R. signed peace treaty with Poland, July 

A joint United States-British statement—the 
Atlantic Charter—revealed Aug. 14 that President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill had met 
at sea and that an eight-point program of peace 
aims had been promulgated. Jottt 

Iran (Persia) invaded Aug. 25 by Great Britain 
and Russia; accepted their terms Sept. 9, 1941. 

United States government owned ship, carrying 
flag of Panama, sunk off Iceland Sept. 22. 

Germans captured Odessa Oct. 16. 

United States Destroyer Kearny torpedoed Oct. 
17 off Iceland. 2 

United States Navy tanker Salinas torpedoed 
Nov. 4 without warning southwest of Iceland with 
no casualties. - 

*® Russian forces recaptured Rostov, Nov. 19. 

Gen. Maxime Weygand, ousted Nov. 20 from 
post in North Africa. 

Finnish troops occupied Hangoe, Dec. 4. : 

Japan declared war Dec. 7 against the United 
States, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa. Before 
the declaration reached Washington by air or 
cable the Japanese made a sneak attack on Hawaii 
(Pearl Harbor), the Philippines and other Ameri- 
Can possessions in the Pacific. In the Pearl 
Harbor attack the United States battleship Ari- 
Zona was lost and seven others damaged. Other 
smaller warships also were damaged. The Navy 
lost 80 planes of all types and the Army 97. Casual- 
ties were 2,117 killed in the Navy and Marine Corps 
with 960 missing and 876 wounded. The Army 
lost 226 officers and enlisted men killed. The 
Japanese lost 48 airplanes and three submarines. 

Great Britain and Canada declared war on 
Finland, Hungary, Japan and Rumania, Dec. 7. 
__ India and New Zealand declared war on Finland, 
Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 7. Panama declared 
war on Japan, Dec. 1. Yugoslavia at war with 
Japan, Dec. 7. 

Japanese forces landed in Malaya Dec. 8 and 
occupied Shanghai, Thailand (Siam) capitulated. 

Manchukuo (Manchuria) declared war on United 
States Dec. 8. 

United States, Costa Rica, The Netherlands, 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, New Zealand, 
Eg and Salvador declared war on Japan 

ec. 8. 

‘Free France declared war on Germany. 

Union of South Africa declared war on Fin- 
‘land, Hungary, Japan and Rumania, Dec. 8. 

The Japanese landed in the Philippines, Dec. 9; 
they occupied the foreign concession in China. 

China declared war on Germany, Italy ang 
Japan, Dec. 9; Cuba, Haiti and later Guatemala 
declared war on Japan, Dec. 9. 

_ British lost battleship Prince of Wales, and 
cruiser Repulse off Malaya, Dec. 10. 

Germany and Italy declared war against the 
United States, Dec. 11. 

Congress, in joint session, declared a state of 
war existed between the United States and Ger- 
many and the United States and Italy, Dec. 11. 
The action of the United States followed the decla- 
rations of Germany and Italy, he Senate vote 
on the German resolution was 88 to 0: and the 
‘Italian, 90 to 0. In the House, on the German 
resolution, 393 to 0; on the Italian, 399 to 0., 
Representative Jeanette Rankin (R.-Mont.) each 
time voting present. 

Germany, Italy and Japan, Hitler announced 
in Berlin, Dee. 11 had bound themselves in an 
alliance to carry on to final victory the war against 
the United States and Great Britain with ‘‘every 
conceivable means’’; to make no separate peace 
or armistice; to continue closest collaboration 
and establish a new and lasting order along lines 
of the tripartite agreement to eff¢ctuate the past 
immediately. 

Poland declared war on Japan, Dee. 11. 
Nicaragua declared war on Germany and Italy 


ec. 11, ¥ 

The United States Government bought from 
France the steamship Normandie, interned in New 
York City, Dee. 12, She was damaged by fire 
(Feb. 9, 1942) and later capsized. — 

‘Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Slovakia de- 
_ elared war on the United States and Great Britain, 
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Dec. 12, Haiti, Panama and Salvador deck 
war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12. Japan 6 
nied Guam, Dee. 12. Honduras declared wal 
Germany and Italy, Dee. 13. Great Britain 
Union of South Africa at war with Bulgaria, 


Czechoslovakia declared war _on all nations 
war with United States, Great Britain and R 
Dec. 14. ; 

Both houses of Congress passed bills, Dee 
to revive war authority granted to President W: 
1917). d 
: The Philippine steamship Corregidor, id 
naval escort and carrying refugees, during a bl 
out hit a mine in Manila Bay Dec. 17 and sank 
were reported missing. 
Albania declared war on United States, De 
Rumania at war with Nicaragua, Dec. 19. 
Nicaragua declared war on Bulgaria, Hung 
and Rumania, Dee. 19. ti 
Belgium declared war on Japan, Dec. 20. 
Wake Island taken by Japanese, Dec. 23. 
Haiti at war with Bulgaria, Hungary and 
mania, Dec. 24. 

Hong Kong surrendered to the Japanese, Dei 

British Prime Minister Churchill add 
United States Congress, Dec. 26. _ 

dapaere bombed the undefended city of Ma 
Dec. 27. 
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The Thai (Siamese) flag was raised Jan. 10 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in 
Indo-China, for the first time in more ¢ 
years. 

President Roosevelt was inaugurated, Jan 
for the third time. : 

In Montevideo, the Regional (Economic) 
ference of the River Plate approved Jan. 31a 
convention suspending operation of the 
favored-nation clause in dealings, among 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
Conference, first of its kind, closed, Feb. 6. 

President Roosevelt signed March 10 the 
Lease Bill. 

Seventeen-year-old Peter enthroned, Mare 
as Yugoslavia King. . 

Japan signed five-year neutrality pact - 
Russia, April 13. 


who fled from Madrid April 14, 1931, annouw 
Tenunciation of all his claims to 
throne of Spain in favor of his son, Prince 


Soft coal strike ended after President Roos 
intervened April 4 : : j 
President Roosevelt proclaimed May 21 “‘ 
limited state of national emergency,” 51 
menting ‘‘a limited national emergency,” 
claimed on Sept. 8, 1939, ; 

U. S. Army took over June 9 strike-bound 
American Aviation Co. ’ 
President Roosevelt ordered June 14 imme 
freezing of United States assets of Germany at 
ey and all invaded or occupied European 60) 
ries. ‘ : 
United States ordered June 16 all German 
sulates in this country closed by July- 10. 
The old United States submarine, ~ 
had been recently reconditioned at the P 
delphia Navy Yard, went down June 16° 
33 men, in a deep-diving test off the’ coast 
Maine, 24 miles east of Portsmouth, N. H., 
the Isle of Shoals. ca 
United States Marines cccupied Iceland, J 
on_invitation from that country. : 
P Seta ty te Cabinet of Prince Konoye resi 
et. 16. “" 
Gen. Tojo appointed Premier of Japan, Oet 
John L. Lewis called strike in ‘‘captive” 
mines of the seven largest steel companies Oc 
in defiance of President Roosevelt. Yd 
The Duke and Duchess of Windsor lunch 
28 in the White House, with the Preside 
the latter’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. James 
velt. who served as hostess. 
John L. Lewis called off Oct. 30 strike in cap 
coal mines until Nov. 15. The Govern 
Mediation Board undertook to report, 
meantime, on merits of controversy; 
accepted mediation. ‘ 


Ca. 


John L. Lewis accepted proposal N 


ate 


Roosevelt for arbitration of the union 
€ and called off coal strike. 
inited States Supreme Court unanimously 
‘ov. as unconstitutional, the California 
f rant (Okie) Law, used during dust storm 
to check the increasing influx of homeless 
fs and other workers into that State. 
ident Roosevelt sent Dec. 6 a proposal ap- 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan to avoid a con- 
h the Pacific caused by an attack on Thai- 
the strategic gateway to the Burma Road 
Malay Peninsula. Finland and Rumania 
ed war on Great Britain. 
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mese land forces occupied Manila and the 
naval base’ in the bay Jan. 2. An official 
mcommunique stated ‘‘all ships and naval 
nel were removed from the Manila-Cayvite 
ior to enemy occupation.”’ President Roose- 
md British Prime Minister Churchill an- 
ied, Jan. 3 from the White House unified 
md in the Pacific area of all American, 
@md other Allied land, sea and air forces. 
0 reported Jan. 3, Japanese forces had oc- 
the Malayan States of Kedah, Perlis, Ke- 
Trengganu, Perak and Pahang. 
at war with Bulgaria, Jan. 6. 

im declared war on The Netherlands Jan. 11, 
ands East Indies invaded by Japan, Jan. 11. 
Britain and New Zealand at war with 
nd (Siam), Jan. 25. 
land declared war on United States and 
Britain Jan 25. Union of South Africa 

with Thailand. 

of War Stimson announced the ar- 

n Northern Ireland Jan. 26 of United States 
forces under the command of Maj. Gen. 
P. Hartle. The first soldier ashore was 
nh Henke, a private from Minnesota, Jan 29. 
British announced Jan. 31 the withdrawal 
he mainland of Malaya to the Island of 


mese landed Feb. 9 at Gasmata on New 
, and in Papua, New Guinea. 

city of Batavia, capital of the Netherlands 
Mdies, was attacked by Japanese planes 


land and city of Singapore, with the fort- 
d naval base, which had been in British 
m since 1824, surrendered unconditionally 
anese Feb. 15. 
he esident spoke Feb. 23 an enemy sub- 
Tose at dusk out of the Pacific and shelled 
ifornia Coast near Golata, eight miles north 
| miles west of Santa Barbara. ‘‘Slight 
was done to the Banklin Oil Refinery. 
Ihe Black Sea, 750 Jewish refugees were 
iFeh. 23 by an explosion on the steamer 
. five miles from Istanbul. 
announced March 5 that Japanese in- 
in Java had occupied Batavia, the 
United States, British, Australian and 
were joined up in the defense. Subang, 40 
northwest of Bandung, the ‘‘war’’ capital, 
taken, as well as Surakarta, in the central 


‘vaded New Guinea March 8. 
perial Tokyo communique March 9 said: 
e Army forces at 10 A. M. yesterday com-, 


States troops arrived in Australia 


Douglas MacArthur reached Australia 

hilippines reh 17, 

Dutch island of Sumatra, Tokyo asserted 

27, came under Japanese control when 200 

urrendered. 

United States recognized April 4 the 
Administration in French Equatorial 

Ben rounced a United States Consulate 

Ville, 

apital of Cebu Island, was captured April 

000 Japanese after an all-day fight. 

t¢ n, & small open car displaying a white 

along a military highway toward the 

nes in the vicinity of Limay, signaled 

the surrender of.the American-Filipino 
hat peninsula. 

iron of American planes, led by Lieut. 

H. Doolittle and accompanied by 179 
ors, raided April 18 the Japanese main- 

Juding Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya 


ae eee 
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At Chancellor Hitler’s request, the Reichstag, by 
= unanimous vote April 26 bestowed on him power 

to hold anyone to his duties or) to sentence or 
cashier or oust from office and position anyone, 
without consideration of his person or well earned 
privileges, who in my conscientious opinion, does 
not fulfill his duties." 

Mandalay was evacuated May 1 by Chinese and 
British forces under pressure, of the advancing 
Japanese. 

British warships made a surprise entrance May 4 
in Courier Bay on the north coast of Madagascar, 
and landed troops which began to fight their way 
toward the French naval base at Diego Suarez. 

After six days of ceaseless cannonading by the 
Japanese, which had prepared the way for landing 
parties, the fortress of Corregidor, in Manila Bay, 
and the satellite forts, Hughes, Drum and Frank, 
were surrendered May 6 by Lieut. Gen. Jonathan 
M. W ainwright. A naval and air battle was fought 
May 4-7 in the Coral Sea in the general area 
southward of Bismarck Archipeligo. The Japanese 
lost 11 ships and 12 damaged; the United States 
carrier Lexington, tanker Neosho, and destroyer 
Sinis were sunk. Damaged, carrier Yorktown. 
vg + oi a lost, 65; personnel losses 543. 

exico declared war on Germany, Italy and 
Japan May 22. ¥ ¥ 

Russian troops evacuated the 
May 23. 

Reinhardt Heydrich, Deputy Protector of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, was injured in bomb explosion 
May 27. He died June 4. 

Great Britain May 30-31 made a mass raid with 
1,130 planes on Cologne, Germany. The raid was 
timed for a plane to arrive over the city every six 
seconds; 3,000 tons of bombs were dropped, 

Midway Island was attacked June 4 by Japanese 
ships and aircraft—also June 5-6. Enemy losses, 
by a revised estimate June 28 included three 
destroyers and four plane carriers sunk; damages 
to two or three battleships, two heavy cruisers; 
three light cruisers and four transports. American 
losses included the aircraft carrier Yorktown and 
the destroyer Hammann. 

United States declared war June 5 on Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. 

Japanese naval and military forces landed on the 
island of Kiska, in the Aleutian Group June 7; 
landings followed June 8, on the Island of Attu. 

The viliage of Lidice, in Czechoslovakia, with 
@ population of 438, was wiped out June 10 by the 
Germans because the population ‘‘gave shelter and 
assisted the murderers of Reinhardt Heydrich, late 
Deputy Reich Protector,’’ ‘“‘All the male adults 
were shot, the women were placed in a concen- 


Kerch Peninsula 


tration camp and the children were entrusted to _ 


appropriate educational institutions.’’ Karl Her- 
man Franck, Nazi protector, who ordsred the 
Massacre was convicted 1946 and publicly hanged 
in Prague. Six Gestapo members were hanged April 
24, 1947, for responsibility in the massacre. 

The entrance to Chesapeake Bay was blocked by 
German mines, June 16-17. 

British surrendered June 21 the Libyan port of 
Tobruk. Gen. Rommel announced the occupation 
of the town and harbor; 25,000 prisoners were 
taken. To the east, Bardia and Bir El-Gobi were 
also captured. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, announced June 27 the arrest of 
eight ‘‘trained German saboteurs’’ in New York 
City and Chicago June 20, 22, 23 and 27, who, ~ 
it was alleged, had) been landed from Axis suh- 
marines—four June 13 at Amagansett, Long Island 
N. Y., and four on June 17 at Ponte Verda Beach, 
Fla., south of Jacksonville. 

In Egypt, the Fortress of Matruh was taken 
June 29 by Axis forces. 

Berlin announced June 29 the fall of Sevastopol, 
considered the most powerful land and sea fortress 
in the world. \ 

In Egypt, the Axis forces captured June 29 El 
Alamein, last British fortification on the way to 
Alexandria. 

Japanese troops landed July 22 at Buna, about 
100 miles across the southeastern peninsula of New 
Guinea and Port Moresby. They also got ashore 
at Gona July 27. 

Moscow announced July 27 the evacuation of 
Rostov and Noyocherkassk on the north side of 
the Don and retreat to the south side of the river. 
Berlin said the Germans had also taken Bataisk, 
south of Rostov. 

British planes made a moonlight raid July 31- 
Aug. 1 on Dusseldorf. 

Berlin announced Aug. 5 the capture of Kropot- 
kin, on the Kuban River, 25 miles southeast of 
Rostoy, Aug. 7. ; 

United States forces began Aug. 7 an attack 
against the Japanese on Guadalcanal in the Tulagi 
areg of the Solomons; United States Marines es- 
tablished beachheads Aug. 8. ; 
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In the District of Columbia Jail, in Washington, 
six of the eight Germans who had landed in the 
United States were put to death in the electric 
chair Aug. 8. Military Commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt, the constitutionality 
oi which had been upheld (July 31) by the 
Supreme Court, found them guilty, after a 
secret trial, of sabotage, espionage and conspiracy 
to commit both. 3 

Guadaicanal airfield occupied July 31, later 
named Henderson Airfield. J 

The United States Navy revealed that in the 
early dawn three American cruisers were lost 
Aug. 9 in a fight with Japanese warships off 
Savo Island north of Guadalcanal Island, in_the 
Solomons area—the Quincy (9,275. tons); the Vin- 
cennes, (9,400 tons): the Astoria (9,950 tons). 
Capt. Samuel N. Moore went down with the 
Quincy. 

The Australian cruiser, Canberra, was sunk in 
the same fight. 

British, American, Canadian and French (de- 
Gaulist) forces landed Aug. 19 on the French 
Channel Coast and made a nine-hour attack on 
the German fortress port of Dieppe. The United 
States Ranger Battalion contingent got its first 
baptism of fire in Europe. The British Com- 
mandoes also took part. The invaders stormed up 
the beaches with tanks, under cover of warships 
and United States planes, destroyed a six-gun 
battery, 4n ammunition dump, a radio location 
station and an anti-aircraft battery, and ‘‘then 
withdrew as planned.’ There were, it was re- 
ported, about 500 planes there, and at Abbeville 
where 23 United States Flying Fortresses attacked 
hangar and railways at that German plane base. 

Brazil declared war against Germany and Italy 
Aug. 22. 

“Battle of the Eastern Solomons’’ Aug. 23. 
United States Naval and Air Forces engaged in a 
farge-seale battle at sea to repel Japanese forces 
from approaching the southeastern group of the 
Solomon Islands from the northeastward. Several 
Japanese cruisers, one batileship, a large carrier 
were hit. Twenty-one planes were shot down. 

The Duke of Kent, 39, British Air Commodore 
and youngest brother of King George VI, was 
Eilled Aug. 25 when the flying boat on which he 
Was @ passenger crashed and burned on a hillside 
im the north of Scotland, on the way to Iceland. 

The Japanese made a landing Aug. 26 in Milne 
Bay at the southeastern tip of New Guinea. 

London and Vichy announced Sept. 10 invasion, 
with United States approval, of the French Island 
of Madagascar by British armed forces. 

United States aircraft carrier Wasp was tor- 
pedoed Sept. 15 while covering movement of rein- 


_ forcements and supplies into Guadalcanal. 


British forces occupied Sept. 23 the capital of 
Madagascar. 

Oct. 11-12 “Battle of Cape Esperance.’”’ In a 
two-day sea fight with the Japanese to prevent 
their Jandings on Guadalcanal, a United States 
“task group’’ of cruisers and destroyers, in Sako 
Island waters, lost the destroyer Duncan, but sank 
a heavy cruiser, put another out of action, sank 
four destroyers and a transport, and probably 
Sank another destroyer. Several American ships, 
eruiser San Francisco and destroyer Farenholt, 
received “‘minor to moderate’ damage. 

Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker and seven Army 
men disappeared Oct. 21, in a plane on a flight 
from Oahu, Hawaii. Found Nov. 13-14. 

Battle of El Alamein, Oct. 24-27, British under 
Field Marshal Montgomery halted the advance of 
the Germans into Egypt at E] Alamein and opened 
& counter-offensive which carried them 104 miles 
into enemy territory in a week. 

*Battle of Santa Cruz Islands.’’ Oct. 26. The 
United States destroyer Porter was sunk and air- 
eraft carrier Hornet subsequently lost. Damaged 
earrier Enterprise, battleship South Dakota, 
eruiser San Juan and destroyer Smith; American 
plane losses 74, Washington said, bomb hits were 
Made on two carriers, two- battleships, three 
eruisers; and 100 planes were destroyed. 

Im Washington, the War Department com- 
munique stated Nov. 7 that United States Army, 
Nayy and Air forces started landing operations 
Guring the hours of darkness at numerous points 
on the shores of North Africa, the operation being 
tmade necessary by the increasing Axis menace to 
this territory. Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
of the United States Army was Commander in 
Chief of the Allied forces. 

Chancellor Hitler notified the French nation 
Nov. 11 that “inasmuch as Great Britain and now 
also the United States have sought to set foot 
again on French soil in order to continue the 
War, as suits their interests, on French territory, 
in these circumstances I felt compelled ‘to order 
the German Army immediately to march through 
the unoccupied zone—and this is now being done 
—and to march to the point aimed at-by the Anglo- 
American landing troops.’’ Corsica. he said was 


light 
Walke, : 
cruisers, San Francisco, 
battleship South Dakota and destroyers 
Gwin, O’Banncon and Aaron Ward. 
New York Harbor was blocked by 
mines, Nov. 13-31. ’ 
Washington announced Nov. 13 that Capf, 
liam T. Cherry, Jr., of Abilene, Texas, wa 
on a life raft, pilot of the Rickenbacker 
Capt. Rickenbacker was found alive. Est 
with him Noy. 14 were Col. Hans C. Adi 
and Private John F. Bartek. er 
miles north of Samoa. Alexander Kac 
who died several days before the rescue, wi 
at/sea; three others were found on a small 
Lieuts. James C. Witaker and John J. De 
and Staff Sergeant James Renolds, all 
United States Army. 
Drafting of 18 and 19 year olds ordered ] 
in United States. Z 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, announe 
23 French Africa, including the port of D 
come under Allied control. 
The United State District Court in 
sentenced Nov. 24 to death, in the 
sabotage cases, Hans Max Haupt, father 
bert, who was captured’ with seven other 
after they landed in June from German § 
ines on the Long Island and Florida coasts} 
Wilhelm Froeling, uncle of Herbert, a 
Walter Wergin, a friend of the Haupts an 
lings. Their wives, who were convicted of thel 
crimes, were sentenced to life in prison. @ 
Following by a few hours a note of 
Petain from Chancellor Hitler Nov. 27 anni 
the latter’s order to German forces to 7 
Toulon and to ‘‘:prevent the ships from I 
or to annihilate, them,’’ a large part of th 
fleet was blown up and sunk in the harbi 
was seized by the Nazis and demobilizai 
ae Army was ordered put into 
Ov. ~ : 
_, Admiral Jean Francois Darlan took over 
ity in French Africa Dec. 1. 
United States Air Forces made first 
attack on Italy, at Naples, Dee. 5. 
Ethiopian Government declared war 
many, Japan and Italy Dec. 14. r 
Allied forced occupied Dec. 16 the Gona 
the Guinea. Ethiopia declared war on. the) 
_Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, High 
sioner in French Africa was assassinated 
in Algiers. Gen. Henri Honore Giraud was) 
as his successor. ; 3 
Allied troops in North Africa occupié 


Dec. 25. 
General 


1942 


New Paris anti-Jew laws limited Jan, 
participation in the legal and medical p: 
to two per cent. Other Jewish lawyers, | 
members of the Paris bar, were disbarred 
ately; 45 of the 47 were selected for thei 
during World War I and the recent 
Germany. The others were women. + ~ 
: The Supreme Court ruled unanimously 
that the Georgia Contract Labor Law viol: 
anti-Slavery Amendment and an Act of 


were withdrawn from the occupied areas; 1 
received the Oro territory, a triang 
between the Puntumayo and Guipi Rivers; 
obtained free navigation of e Amar 
tributary rivers; the agreement fixed 
to be used for a new boundary = 
States, Brazil, Argentina and Chile sig 
Borers and guaranteed execution of the ¢ 
In Pryor, Okla., April 27 a wind storm W 
and hail, killed more than 75 persons. 
day a wind storm killed nine and injure 
ees hes SS erie County, 1 
ied, and near Eads, olo., we 
April 30. HIN Colo., four 
cuador May 13 earthquakes killed 
sons at Guayaquil and elsewhere: “< 
Wilhelm II, former German Kaige: 
and King of Prussia (Wilhelm Hohenz 
in exile in the Netherlands, June 29. 


the President is authorized and dire 
fore Nov. 1, 1942, to issue a. general. ar 
ing prices. wages and salaries, affecting 


and, except as otherwise provided in this 
h a stabilization shall so far as practicable 
the basis of levels which existed Sept. 15, 


yelone in the Midnapore district of Bengal 
415-16 killed 11,000 persons. 5s 

great tidal wave Nov. 6 drowned 10,000 persons 
i¢ Midnapore district, south of Calcutta, India, 
Swept over nearly 500 square miles of paddy 


Boston, 491 persons were killed and scores 
ed Nov. 28 in a fire which swept through the 
anut Grove, a night club. 

idation of the Works Projects Administra- 
Was ordered Dec. 4 by President Roosevelt. 
. John’s, Newfoundland, fire and panic 
H mee dates in the Knights of Columbus 
e Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 
eeks-notice divorces are valid. 

mtroop train-passenger train collision at Al- 
, Ontario, Canada Dec. 27 killed 34 persons. 
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q@ declared war Jan. 17 against Germany, 
and Japan. Russian troops broke the 17- 
ih siege of Leningrad, captured Schluesselburg 
Sinyavino Jan. 18 and opened a corridor from 
last, taking 31,000 prisoners. 

le broke relations with Germany, Italy and 
mh Jan. 20. 

sident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
osed Jan. a 10-day conference in Casa- 
a, Morocco. Plans were completed for a 
to compel ‘‘unconditional surrender’ by 
hy, Italy and Japan. President Roosevelt 
is return trip visited Liberia Jan.-27; Natal 
28; Trinidad Jan. 30; arrived in Washington 


ted States Army Air Force carried out its 
attack on enemy objectives i 


Liberators bombed 
West Germany. 
cow reported Feb. 2 battle near Stalingrad 
with complete victory. 
zil joined the United Nations Feb. 6 and 
mced her adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 
the final offensive Feb. 14 on Guadalcanal 
, which began Jan. 15, United States troops 
6,066 Japanese and took 127 prisoners. 
iet forces occupied Kharkov Feb. 16. 
‘ident Roosevelt signed March 11 legislation 
din Panu’ life of the Lend-Lease act to 
5 : 
Via announced April 7 a state of war with 
xis countries. : 
in’s Foreign Minister, Gen. Count Francisco 
de Jordana, announced April 16 that Spain 
pady to offer her good services in the interest 
ly and just peace and to collaborate in 
gotiation of treaties that would lessen the 
r of future wars. 
United States Government April 26 severed 
relations with the French Dependencies of 
nique and Guadeloupe because of the dom- 
y the Vichy regime. April 28. 
. Chiang Kai-shek revealed April 28 that the 
ese had massacred every man, woman and 
in the areas in which Major Doolittle’s fiiers 
after the Tokyo air raid. 
he Bizerte area in North Africa, six German 
anders surrendered May 9 to the 2nd United 
Corps. Signing an ultimatum of ‘“‘uncon- 
J surrender.’’ About 25,000 soldiers were 
ed in the surrender. North of Tunis the 
nts of the German 15th Armored Division 
idered to the British Seventh Armored Divi- 


ne Minister Winston Churchill arrived in 
ngton May 11 with a staff of military and 
experts for his fifth war conference with 
ent Roosevelt. 
yon Arnim, Commander of Axis forces in 
was captured May 12. Allied headquarters 
heed ‘“‘organized resistance, except by iso- 
pockets of the enemy, had ceased.’’ 
ended relations with Vichy France, Hun- 
3ulgaria, and Rumania ae 18. 
ident Camacho of Mexico signed June 1 the 
tion of war with Germany, Italy and 
effective since May 22, 1942. 
ry revolt June 4 in Argentina headed by 

Arturo Rawson, an anti-isolationist, up- 
- government of President Ramon Castillo 
med June 5 in Buenos Aires. General 
‘Rawson resigned and turned the presidency 
, General Pedro Pablo Ramirez June 
island of Pantelleria in the Mediterranean 
unconditional surrender June 11 to the 


targets in 


States planes June 22 made their first 
iene, Rune at Huls, near Recklinghausen, 
s near Antwerp. 

ates forces completed July 1 occupa- 
ndora Island- 
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on Japan until she 


711 
the south coast of Sicily, west of 


a eragstnes es 
ape Correnti, surrendered July 11 to the Allies. 
seen troops landed July 13 in Sicily, near 

President Roosevelt, by Executive Order abol- 
ished July 15 the Board of Economic Warfare, 
created a new Office of Economic Warfare and 
transferred all foreign functions of the old BEW 
and RFC subsidiaries to the new OEW. 

Rome was attacked July 19 by the United States 
Air Force. Warning leafiets were dropped prior to 
the raid. Rome said 717 persons were killed and 
1,599 wounded. 
pein Victor Emmanuel of Italy announced July 
25 the resignation of Premier Benito Mussolini 
a appointment of Pietro Badoglio as his suc- 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower made July 29 an 
offer of peace to Italy from the Allied headquarters 
in North Africa. 

in Algiers the French Committee of National 
Liberation announced July 31 the appointment of 
Gen. Henri Honore Giraud as Commander in Chief 
of all French forces and the appointment of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle as Permanent Chairman of a 
new Committee of National Defense. ‘ 

China severed relations Aug. 1 with the Vichy 
French Government, taking over administration 
of that section of the Yunnan-French Indo-China 
railway in Chinese territory. Japan granted ‘“‘in- 
dependence’’ to occupied Burma and broadcast 
the declaration of war by Burma against the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The Italian Government declared Aug. 14 Rome 
an open city. 

American and Canadian troops landed Aug. 15 
on Kiska Island in the Aleutians and found that 
the enemy had departed. 

The islands of Lipari and Stromboli of the 
Aeolian Group north of Sicily surrendered Aug. 17 
to_ United States Naval forces. 

Martial law was declared Aug. 29 in Denmark by 
Germany. ; 

Allies invaded Sept. 3 the mainland of Italy. 
In Sicily a secret military armistice was signed 
by representatives of the Badoglio Administration 
in Italy, “effective Sept. 8. British and Canadian 
troops from Sicily crossed Messina Strait landing 
on the west coast of the Province of Calabria on 
the Italian mainland. 

Hostilities between the Badoglio Administration 
in Italy and the United Nations ended Sept. 8. 

Iran declared war against Germany Sept. 9 and © 
adhered to the declaration by the United Nations. 

United States and British forces landed on the 
Italian coast in the Naples area Sept. 9. Italian 
battleship Rome was sunk in the Mediterranean 
between Corsica and Sardinia. 

Four Italian battleships, some cruisers and other 
warcraft surrendered Sept. 11 to the Allies at 
Malta, 22 in all, plus 13 at‘other ports. Under 
armistice terms, Italy agreed to surrender French 
Corsica, transfer her naval units to the Allies, 
permit merchant ships to be used against Ger- 
many and to hand over all United Nations pris- 
oners. : 

Benito Mussolini was kidnaped Sept. 12 from 
the Allies by German paratroopers and named 
President of Fascist Italy Sept. 23. 

Moscow captured Smolensk and Roslavi, Sept. 25. 

Germans began evacuation Sept. 30 of Naples 
while United States forces were 13 miles away. — 

British and American troops entered Naples 


et. 1. 

United States warships shelled Japanese-occu- 
pied Wake Island Oct. 5 by carrier planes and ship 
bombardment. 

Italy joined the Allies, declared war on Germany 
Oct. 13. 

The Conference of Foreign Secretaries of the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia opened 
Oct. 19 at Moscow; closed Oct. 30. China was 
represented at some of the meetings. 

At Bizerte, the French destroyer Trombe was 
returned to the French by the Italian Navy Oct. 26. 

The Dicrainian) cone of Kiev was occupied 
Nov. 6 by Soviet forces. E 

Berlin and Cairo announced Nov. 17 the Ger- 
mans had captured: the British naval base and 
island of Leros in the Aegean sea. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo pera Estep rete He 
‘ov. n Cairo 
Sex seomncr ones surrenders Perio le 

econd Marine Division landed Nov. n 
meood Ato and the 27th Infantvy Division on 
Makin Atoll, both in the Gilbert Islands. The 
Atolls were captured the next day. 

President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill conferred Dec. 1, in Tehran on 
new “Bolivia declared war on_the_ Axis 
Dec. 4. United States Marines landed Dee. 16 on 
the Japanese Island of Arawe, in the Gilberts. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was appointed Dee. 
24 Supreme Commander of the Anglo-American 


invasion forces- . 
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The German baitleship Scharnhorst, 26,000 tons 
was sunk Dee. 26 off North Cape, Norway. es 

The United States Army, acting on order of 
President Roosevelt, seized control‘of the nation’s 
railroads Dec. 27. The President designated Lt 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding the Army 
Service Forces, to run the roads Dec. 27. The 
action was taken after three operating unions had 
refused an offer of the President to arbit: 


General 


1943 

A Pan American plane, the Yankee Clipper, 
crashed Feb. 22 in the Tagus River near Lisbon; 
24 persons drowned; 15 survived. | 

President Roosevelt. permitted April 11 the bill 
increasing the debt limit to $210,000,000,000 and 
carrying with it a “‘rider’’ abolishing the $25,000 
inet income executive order to become law without 
his signature. : 

President Roosevelt ordered May 1 Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes to take over all the bitumi- 
nous and anthracite properties when 450,000 soft 
Poet and 80,000 hard-coal miners did not return to 
work. 

President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go income tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
Salary earners were subject to a 20 per cent with- 
holding tax, including a three per cent returnable 
Victory tax, : 

The Trans-Canada Highway was opened June 12 
to traffic from coast to coast. 

Race riots in Detroit June 21 caused 34 deaths 
with more than 700 injured and 1,300 arrests. 

In Harlem section, New York City, Negroes 
Wrecked Aug. 1 hundreds of stores, property 
damage estimated about $1,000,000. Six Negroes 
were killed. The disorder was caused by false 
rumors. ; 

Chicago’s first subway was opened Oct. 16; it is 
4.9 miles long. 

President Roosevelt ordered Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes Nov. 1 to take immediate 
possession of the coal mines as a result of the 
fourth war strike of 530,000 mine workers. 

Earthquakes in Turkey Nov. 28 destroyed 29 

_ Villages and killed more than 4,000 persons. 

President Roosevelt signed Dec. 17 the bill re- 
pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act (60 years old). 

Seventy-three passengers were killed Dec. 16 in a 
collision of the 18-car southbound and the 16-car 
northbound Tamiami Champion trains near Lum- 
berton, N. C., on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

A revolution in Bolivia Dec. 20 turned out_the 
pro-Allied Government of President Enrique Pan- 
aranda and substituted a junta headed by Major 
Gualberto Villarroel which pledged friendliness to 
the Allies and the United States. 
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The U. S. Destroyer Turner exploded in New 
York Bay with a loss of more than 100 lives, Jan. 3. 

Count Galeazzo Ciano, son-in-law of Benito 
Mussolini, was killed Jan. 11 by a firing squad in 
Verona, Italy. 

British, American and Greek troops landed Jan. 
15 on the west coast of Italy, 32 miles south of 


Rome. 

. _ United States planes bombed Jan. 22 Wake and 
the Japanese mandated Marshall Islands, fol- 
lowed by the landing of Army and Marine forces 
2s eed in the vicinity of Roi and Kwajalein 
atolls, 

The ancient Abbey of Mount Cassino was de- 
hee Feb. 3 by United States planes and ground 
artillery. 7 

The United States Army went into action for the 

first time on the Continent of Asia, Feb. 22. 

€ Minister Eamon de Valera of Ireland, re- 
jected March 6 an appeal by the United States, 
as of Feb. 21, for the Irish Government to remove 
m and Japanese consular and diplomatic 
ee because of their espionage activi- 


es. 
_ __ Germany began March 10 military occupation of 
Hungary. 

The German military commander in Rome an- 
‘Rounced March 10 the execution of 320 hostages 
in a 10-for-1 reprisal for the killing of 32 mili- 
tary policemen on the 25th anniversary of the 
‘founding of the Italian Fascist Party, March 25. 
_ /The Supreme Court ruled, 8 to 1, that a selective 
service registrant cannot be forcibly inducted into 

he Army against his will, but if he refuses to sub- 
oh es aire he Mae ea gorcoe ce service 
53 early as one who refuses report’’ 
one vatet battle if the Indi meal 
e first battle o € Indian campaign raged at 
Manipur Plain. Japanese columns tried to ‘break 
British defenses, March 28. 

In the Marshall Islands, United States forces 
declared sovereignty on Ujae, Lae, Lib, Namu 
Ailinglapalap, Namorik, Ebon, Kili, Amo and 
Bikini Atolls and Wotho, April 2. 


. 


— 
Phone service to Ireland was cut off and 1 
two-thirds se er eee 5 ea line placed 1 
military restrictions 6 , 
Gi epee ay ured the Black Sea si 
of Odessa, Ap s ‘ 
Russians captured the Crimean port of 
klava, April 18. United States forces landed 
Humboldt Bay area on the northern coast of 1 
New Guinea. April 22. 
British Government suspended all overseas 
except on Seca of national importance @ 
midnight, Ap - ‘ 
JEpEneLe forces hy i the Chinese rail city 


‘hal - ek ~5- Si ee Sets 


United States established a war air 
Russia, June 2. 

The French Committee for National Libe 
established in Algiers, the Provisional Gover 
of the French Republic, June 2. a 

Rome was cccupied by the United State 
Army and the British 8th Army, June 4. 

King Victor Emmanuel, in Naples, fo 
transferred ‘‘all Royal prerogatives’ to h 
Crown Prince Humbert. The King named h 
Lieutenant General of the Realm, June 5. 
D-day, the Allies invaded Continental E 
Forces landed in Northwestern France 
mandy); thousands of troops from an arm 
warships and parachutes covered a stretch of m 
than 100 miles of beaches from Le Havre to ¢ 
bourg. The main landings were made in the} 
of Cherbourg, at Bernieres, north of Caen,” 
Le Havre on the Seine estuary, June 6. ; 

In Normandy the Allies took the city of Baj 
the Vatican officially announced its determ: 
to maintain its neutrality ‘‘whoever may 
military authorities actually having control ¢ 
City of Rome,’’ June 7. A 

United States troops in the Pacific landéd} 
Saipan, in the Marianas, June 15, _ ; 
German pilotless (robot) planes raided sout 
England, June 16. 
French (Allied) troops landed on the s 
coast of Elba, June 17. — 

United States and Japanese war fleets n 
combat in the Pacific, between the Maria 
the Philippines, June 18. 

The French city of Cherbourg formal 
rendered to the Allies, June 27. 

he United Nations Monetary and Fi 
Conference opened in Bretton Woods, DB 
(July 1) and closed, July 23. ' 

Siena, Italy, was occupied by the Allies, Ju 

In Normandy the inland port of the city of € 
was taken by British and Canadian troops, 

Russian troops controlled Vilna, July 13 

The Allies in Italy occupied Leghorn 
Ancona July 19. 

Allied troops landed on Guam, established bei 
heads on either side of Port Apra, July 

Adolf Hitler was burned and bruised 
headquarters by a bomb which an assassin, 
a group of German military officers, flung 
him at short range July 19. Eight army 
were hanged (Aug. 8) in Berlin after a milit 
court sentenced them for treason, July 20.7 ~ 

Adolf Hitler appointed Reich Ministe 
Goebbels to be ‘‘Reich Plenipotentiary for th 
War Effort,’’ July 25. a 
Robot flying bombs twice the size:of the 
rockets and supped with incendiary devie 
on London, July 26. d 
American sovereignty. over the Island of 
was proclaimed July 27. Russian forces o 
Lwow and other places in the same area J 

Soviet troops captured Brest-Litovsk bast 
the central Polish line protecting Warsaw, J 

Soviet troops took Siedice and Kaunas, 
of Lithuania, July 31. 4 

Germany employed a new silent robot 
bomb attack on England, Aug. 1. 

In Brittany, United States forces took Rer 
the road to Brest; Myitkyina, the north 
Japanese base, was captured by Chines 
American forces, Aug. 3. ‘ 
4 cepanese troops occupied Hengyang, | 

ug. le “ig 
Sovereignty was reestablished on Baker 
in the Central Pacific, Aug. 9. yr, 

Allied forces invaded the south coast of 
on the 125-mile strip of coast between M 
and Nice. Parachute and transport plane 
landed inland preceding the coast landing 

The Allies turned over Rome and the ti 
inces, Littoria and Frosinone, to the Ita 
ernment, Aug. 15. ‘ 

In central France Allied forces took 
in Northern France the Canadians ce 

aise, below Caen, the town where 
+ Conqueror was born. Aug. 17. é 


Memorable 


lited States-British-Soviet Conference on 
r beace and security opened in Dumbarton 
4a Washington, D. C., Aug. 21. 

dian troops captured Deauville, Aug. 22. 
g Michael of Rumania in a proclamation to 
ople ordered his armed forces to cease fire 
f the Allies, accepting their terms of un- 
ional surrender. He called on the nation 
s¢ up the fight immedietely by the side of 
oviet forces on Rumanian soil against their 
bh enemy Germany, Aug. 23. 3 
ed States and French troops entered Paris 
hh the Porte d’Orleans and the Chatillon 
and. joined fighting French patriots in the 
Oi the capital, Aug. 23. The final uncondi- 
Surrender of Paris was signed at 6 P. M. 
set Aug. 23, as the date of ‘“‘liberation.” 
Southern France. United States forces seized 
PS and occupied Cannes. An agreement pro- 
‘for the taking. over of civil administration 
prated France by the French Provisional Goy- 
mt was signed in London, Aug. 25. 
he Rhone area United States and French 
took Avignon, Aug. 26. 

ance, United States forces marched into 
u-Thierry, on the Marne. British planes 


mn the harbor of Brest, Aug. 28. 

Rumania, Russians took the port of Con- 
on the Black Sea, Aug. 29. 

wn announced the evacuation of Rouen, -after 
ttion of harbor installations and other objec- 
of military importance. Russian forces 
eG Ploesti in Rumania, Aug. 31. 

forthern France, United States troops crossed 
fuse River into the fortifications of the old 
ot Line, Aug. 31. 

this, the 5th anniversary of World War 1, 
patrols of the American First Army entered 
m north of Sedan Arras, St. Mihiel, Dieppe 
rdun fell to the Allies. Canadian forces 
Dieppe and American Third Army captured 
hiel, Sept. 1. 

States troops crossed into Belgium at 
A.M. The crossing was north of Hirson, 
at the edge of the Forest of St. Mihiel, 


Germans retired from Brussels, Belgium, 


h tanks rolled through Antwerp, Belgium, 
ht opposition, across the Netherlands border 
da, Sept. 4.. 

ch Say liberated Monaco, capital of Mo- 
S le. i’ ' 

i hostilities ceased, Sept. 4. Russian 
sed the following day. 

Second Army captured Louvain, Sept. 5. 
y started hostilities against Rumania to 
he Transylvanian frontier on which Rus- 
pops, supported by Rumanians, were poised, 


ed States First Army forces occupied Sedan, 
oar ian border, Sept. 6. 
itish took Ghent and Courtrai in Belgium, 


. Charles de Gaulle announced Marshall 
ain’s ‘‘French State’’ was abolished along 
i] its laws and France remained a republic, 


Peco ae capture of Linging, in cen- 
» Sept. 4. 

ed States troops took Liege, Sept. 8. 

Te s took the Belgian port of Ostend, Sept. 


sians crossed the Bulgarian border, took the 
' Varna. on’ the Black Sea and Ruschuk 
Danube, Sept. 8. 
mene. pbc declared between Russia and 
ina the Japanese took Tungan, Sept. 9. 
P.M. guns of the First Army fired the 
ican shells of the war to reach German 
itory—at a point near Aachen, Sept. 10. 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chur- 
pened = Saeece, Fics on another confer- 
m war affairs, Sep BS 4 s 
r of Luxemburg was liberated by Allied 
pt. 11. 
rt and f 
ey the German garrison to British troops, 
. They left the luxury liner, Paris, sub- 
n her side in the waters of the port. 
ates armed forces captured Rotgen, the 
an place reported captured by American 


upied Maastricht, the 
and 


PS: 
tes troops 
ee ihe Netherlands to be liberated, Sept. 


Cc, United States forces invaded the 
landing on Peleliu, Sept. 15. _ 
ish armistice was signed in Mos- 
n garrison at Brest surrendered to 
es forces, Sept. Z 


ces occupied the town of San Marino. 


230 


ess 


fortress of Le Havre was sur- 


the incompleted French battleship Clemen- | 
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italy. Russian troops occupied Tal i 
Estonia, Sept. 22. ei ahaha e: 

_Americans took Stolberg in Germany, San Ma- 
Tino, capital of San. Marino, was liberated by 
the Allies, Sept. 23. 

The Swedish Government closed the Gulf of 
ge and Baltic Sea ports to foreign shipping, 

- ‘. 

In France, Calais was captured by Canadian First 
Army forces, Sept. 28. 

Rebellious Polish patriots surrendered the capital 
of Poland to the Germans Oct. 2. 

Japanese forces occupied Foochow on the east 
coast of China opposite Formosa, Oct. 6. 

Haaren was occupied by American’ forces. Prime 
Minister Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden 
arrived in Moscow Oct. 9, for conferences with 
Premier Stalin and Foreign Commissar Molotov. 
Ambassador Harriman represented the United 
States. (Meeting ended Oct. 20.) 

American fleet carrier planes unleashed an at- 
tack on the Ryukyu Islands, stepping stones be- 
tween main islands and Japan, Oct. 10, 

Russian forces captured Riga, Baltic metropolis 
of Latvia, Oct. 13. 

Allies announced the liberation of Athens, which 
the Germans had held since April, 1941, Oct. 14. 

Budapest was taken over by a new pro-German 
Hungarian Government, Oct. 15. 

_The French Red Cross began evacuating 10,000 
civilians from the German-occupied French port 
of La Rochelle after declaration of a truce, Oct. 16. 

Hitler created a German Home Army of all males 
between 16 and 60. Himmler was placed in com- 
mand, Oct. 18. 

In a major amphibious operation American forces 
seized the eastern coast of Leyte Island in the 
Philippines between Luzon and Mindanao. The 
landing was preceded by heavy naval and air bom-= 
bardments. The»seat of the Island’s government 
was reestablished Oct. 22, under President Sergio 
Osmena, of the Commonwealth Government, who 
landed with the Americans, (Oct. 28). 

Russian forces took Belgrade, Oct. 19. 

Aachen was surrendered to the Allies by the 
German garrison, Oct. 19. 

A new military zone in France was created that 
left Paris and all but a narrow strip of the country 
exclusively under the authority of the French 
Government, Oct. 20. 

In the Netherlands the Allies took Breskens and 
Eschen, Oct..21. ; 

Allied bombers blasted the 200-year-old dam at 
Etang-de Lindre, Oct. 22. " Bs 

United States, Britain and_ Russia recognized 
the de Gaulle regime as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, Oct. 23. United States. proclaimed 
the end of martial law in Hawafi, Oct. 24. 3 

American forces invaded Samar in the Philip- 
Pines, Oct. 25. 

United States and Japanese naval forces fought 
three engagements in the second battle of the 
Philippines Sea (Oct. 24-25) in which the Japanese 
lost 59 ships. Included in Japanese’ warships sunk 
were two battleships, four carriers, six he 
cruisers, three light cruisers, three small cruisers 
and six destroyers. Damaged and possibly sunk _ 
were one battleship, three heavy cruisers, three 
light cruisers, ten destroyers. Minor craft made up 
the rest of the losses. United States losses were the 
light aircraft carrier Princeton, two escort carriers, 
three destroyers, one destroyer escort and minor 
craft. Damaged warships included four escort car- 
riers and smaller craft. 

Bulgaria signed an armistice with the United — 
States, Russia and Great Britain, in Moscow, Oct, 


28. 

In Holland, British and Canadian forces in- 
vaded the Island of Walcheren. The landings were 
made at Westhapelle and Flushing, site of German 
coastal batteries commanding the entrance to the 
Schelde estuary, Nov. 1. 

In Greece, liberation of Salonika was announced 
‘by the British, Nov. 2. 

Yugoslav forces captured the Adriatic port of 
Zara, south of Fiume, Nov. 3. 

Ships of the United States Pacific Fleet bom- 
barded installations on Iwo Jima in the Bonins, 
Noy. 10. \ d 

The German battleship, Tirpitz, was bombed’ 
and sunk in Tromso Fjord, in Northern Norway 
by the British, Nov. 12. A 

The Germans evacuated Tirana, capital of Alba- 
nia, Nov 18. 

Metz was officially returned to the French after 
a lapse of four years, Nov. 22. 

Russian troops invaded the southeastern borders 
of Slovakia, Nov. 23. : 

United States planes bombed Tokyo in broad 
daylight. Nov. 23; (the first air raid on the city 
since April 18, 1942). * 

The United States First and Ninth and the Brit- 
ish Second Armies pierced the Siegfried Line, Nov. 


ee amaerioan! forces took Dueren, Germany, Nov. 28, 
In Hungary, the Russians crossed the Danube, 
Nov. 29. pee 


eavy — 


idea Memorable Dates—1944-1945 . 
The Communist Party of the United Sta 


Two German spies were landed from a German » praiee: 
i é . . 29. They | convention in New York City, a 
Sioa eatuted tater’ gee er ity: if opeeprmaten hogs p 21 the Communist Political 
Te RE Santa oe Gaulle visited Premier Stalin in Bete: count eae) May 29 the 
The Chinese. High Command announced the | fied tax Be Oe sce tie . ay fa 
capture of Chefang, last Japanese-held town on RH ae ae ta ap Fyre ‘to $260,000 000,000. Jun 
the Burma Road in Yunnan Province, Dee. 2. eee ao aient Western’ Peinanivanis 
Under Secretary of War Patterson disclosed that Gentral West Virginia. and Maryland, ki 
because of a large increase in the percentage of aeeReae na eae 
youth being drafted, the United States Army Ri ling Brothers and Barnum & Batley 
changed its policy and was sending 18-year-old petra Hartford, Conn.,.caused a stampede | 
Been ed sek teh a oa eae ek main tent, killing 168 persons and inj og 
The ports of Le Havre, Rouen and Antwerp were rire oe it Chicags. ‘Galiel san neteouse nee 


Oy at ty for traffic by the United States Army, by a double explosion which shattered two 
ec, 


ne i i a wrecked a Navy loading | 
The United States Government announced re- oa qo nd 


ion into the armed forces of men F ¢ oa 
rihe: ee Clones of 26 fence 37 to en ee i ca c Fae eee Si yee te eee andi 
released ree I Navy, to work in critica erty valued at $100,000,000 ‘destroyed, Sept 
Russia and France signed, in Moscow, a treaty In Rome the former Vice Direc 
of alliance and mutual assistance, Dec, 10. 

Fort Jeanne d’Arc, last of Metz defenses, sur- 
rerited” Ea oa boobe under Gen. MacArthur ate lGce et pees i eit: ene hict 
landed without the loss of a man on cap ee Tialian ustedes to the Garniine tomesecme 
iets. males south of Manila, in the Philip- Boke convicte d later quae pupabGaG ea Camie 

} und1 i i d, Sept. 18. 
j undred Americans lost their lives in | Sauad, 
Hie ankine of a prison ship by United States Jil eng Se aie 
eee ee pines. Dee. 15. his brother, King Leopold Ill, @ prisoner 

German infantry pushed American forces five esas Sept. 21. . 
miles back into Belgium and Luxemburg, Dec. 17. Tiguid gas tank. explosions in Cleyela 
This action opened the Battle of the Bulge. killed ‘at least 135)spersons, Oct. 21. 

American forces broke into Siegfried Line posi- Franklin, D: Roosevelt was elected tase 
aoe of a 500 yard advance east of Dillingen, aera President of the Unite 4 States, Ne 

iccat Cordell Hu ecretary 0: ate, resig! 

German trocps penetrated the Ardennes and 5 2 
crossed to a toad front on the Liege-Bastogne- | Of ill health, Nov. 21. Under Secretary 


‘| R. Stettinius, Jr., succeeded him. 
Sah oe “abate kar the United States was banned 
orse racing in the Uni ates 
because of the war, Dec. 21. World War II 


German panzer units swept through Luxemburg 
_ and isolated the railroad center of Bastogne in British and Indian troops seized the 
Belgium, Dec. 22 


r c * sok Burma coast, Jan. 5. 
dees nine Sorces pacar te, Winey Coane e Haas ANSnitish meaty: bombed Munich, causing 
American counterattacks and bombings by 6,000 | 4@mage in the inner city, Jan. 7. 


Uni States Sixth Army troops, under 
pias halted L ihe Germans in the Battle of the sen ae eerie Spoaslee Ma 


German troops entered Bastogne, Dec. 26. _ Leiara HR smith cee MC pag: 
maine De ae the United States garrison | “German forces evacuated St, Hubert, 147 
American ‘troops, under Gen. Patton, attacked bb cma i et reas misharaal 
on a 35-mile front from the Arion-Bastogne high- Western® Front. Jan. it. 
wey rk. to Echterhach on the German frontier, Teadersviof the Greek Elas Army and 
Properties of Montgomery Ward in Chicago | British Army signed iH beh Spey cue 
_ were seized by the Army under Presidential order beh ae eg cian ae oitersly 
Eanes ee ae enikos ere plants might land, advanting ‘e within 71 miles of sou’ 
in ¢ attle ermany, Jan. 13. 
Be ania fp bate ot te Saleem | CEE 28 pore tn tt 
The United States State Department trans- | Western Front, Jan. 14. : 
mitted through fhe Swiss authorities to the er. ee Army forces captured Kielce, Pole 
man Government ‘‘the strongest possible protest’’ : 
against the killing of American prisoners of war] , Radom, Poland, fell to the advancing 


near Malmedy, Belgium, Det. 29. Army, Jan. 16, pce 
Russian shock battalions smashed into new] ,Soviet forces liberated Warsaw and 
sections of encircled Budapest, Dec. 29. chowa and were within 14 miles of the G 


The Soviet-sponsored Hungarian Government | border, Jan. 17. ; 
declared war on Germany and asked the Allies Pa Baa! forces evacuated Cracow, Poland, 
or an armistice, Dec. 31. = f sas 

American forces stormed and captured Rochefort | _ Prime Minister Churchill, 
as Gen. Patton launched a new drive between St. 
Hubert and Bastogne, Dec. 31, . 


Russians, Jan. 19, ; 
General An armistice was signed between the Pro 

1944 National Government of Hungary and th 
Earthquakes in the Andes Mountains in the| (the United States, Russia and Great B 
Province of San Juan, Argentina, Jan. 11 killed | Jan. 20. ; - 
more than 1,900 persons. Russians captured Tannenberg in East 1 

A million Chinese died of famine and cholera | Jan. 21. 

Jan. 29 in the Kwangtun Province, Attributed to a Red Army forces reached the Oder Ri 
plague of locusts, speculation in rice and hoarding, | 37-mile front near-Breslau, Jan. 23, 

Harthquakes in North Turkey Jam. 31 in the Oppeln, capital of Upper Silesia, was 

feredi Boli area killed more than 2,000 persons. by the Russians, Jan. 24. 

President Roosevelt vetoed Feb. 15 the $2,315,- Marienburg in East Prussia, fell to the 
200,000° tax bill. (The House and the Senate over- | Jan. 26, J 
tode Feb. 22 the veto and it became a law Feb. 25.) The United States Ninth Army joined the 

The United States Government, with the aid | north of Aachen in Germany, and also seis 
of an Army detachment of military police, took | town of Brachelen, 25 miles southwest of D 
possession of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Chicago | dorf, Jan. 26. <i 
mail order and retail plant, April 26. Soldiers American forces under Gen. Patton reack 
were withdrawn (April 29), the Government let go| German border at five points in Belgiui 
its possession, when employees voted themselves Luxemburg, driving the Germans to wii 
into the union ranks May 9. mile of the Siegfried line, Jan. 27. b 

“Gen.” Jacob S. Coxey, 90, from the steps of In ‘southern Alsace the French Army 
the Capitol in Washington, made the address he, | into Riedwihr, five miles northeast of 
as head of ‘‘Coxey’s Army,”’ had been barred from | Jan. 27, i 
delivering there 50 years ago. May 1. Russian forces captured Katowice an 
The Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision | in Silesia and the port of Memel in E: 
that Negroes had a constitutional right to vote Jan, 28. ie 


in State primaries, May 8. The first convoy rolled over the reop 


le ee ak, aed 


Memorable 


renamed Stilwell Road, i 

W. Stilwell, Jan. 28. SS ag Sie 
American Third Army reinvaded Germany 
¢ Oberhausen and Peterskirche north of the 


olf Hitler asked the German people to stick 
the war, Jan. 30. 

Second landing on Luzon was made by Ameri- 
‘troops on five beachheads in Zambales Pro- 
fe, 55 miles from Manila by air, Jan. 30. 
merioan Third Army forces made three more 
ings into Germany, Jan. 31. 

ted States Eighth Army troops made a sur- 
landing on Luzon, outfianking the Japanese 
uthern Luzon Province, Feb. 1. 

ne Big Three (United States, Great Britain 
Russia) Conference opened in Yalta on the 
Sea in Russian Crimea, Feb. 3. President 
pevelt represenied the United States, Prime 
ster Churchill, Great Britain and Premier 
in, the UV. : The conference ended 


p lin was pomiked by more than 1,000 American 

» Feb..3. 

Hnited State 
@, Feb. 4. 

ussian troops entered Posen in western Poland, 


First Cavalry troops entered 


nh. Patton’s American troops passed into Ger- 
y at ten points along the Luxemburg frontier; 
mS advanced beyond the Siegfried line, Feb. 7. 
Wanese fired the business -district of Manila, 


ne American Third Army drove into Germany 

ss the Ourc and Saur Rivers, along the Luxem- 

border, Feb. 7. 

Fama troops fought into Cleve, Germany, 

a xg oe to Russian troops after a 50-day 
Feb. 4 

ted States troops seized the Cavite Naval 

» Southwest of Manila, Feb. 13. 

ght thousand aircraft, including 3,000 heavy 

bers, swept the Pruem-Bitburg area of the 

nans, smashing gun emplacements, troops and 

@ points. The targets embraced Chemnitz, 

Rositz, Dresden, the Vienna area, Magde- 
and Maribor in Yugoslavia, Feb. 14. 

yn. Patton’s troops breached the main line of 

Siegfried line defenses, Feb. 14. 

Mited States planes, launched from carriers, 

ged the Tokyo area, Feb. 15. 

i Nn was captured by American forces in the 
pines, Feb. 16. ‘ 

American fleet of 30 ships, including battle- 

-and carriers, bombed Iwo Jima, Feb. 16. 
"yo was bombed again, Feb. 16. 

: forces landed on Iwo and Chichi 

Feb. 17. 

ited States Marines on Iwo Jima enlarged 

beachhead. Feb. 17. There were 30,000 Ameri- 

troops on the island. 

ied airmen bombed Adolf Hitler’s Bavarian 

Btreat at Berchtesgaden, Feb. 21. 

United States Bismarck Sea, an aircraft 

Was sunk off Iwo Jima by the Japanese 
with the loss of 300 lives. 

y declared war on Germany and Japan, 


ssian forces captured Posen after a month’s 


d States Marines planted the American flag 
unt Surabachi on Iwo Jima, Feb. 23. 

er Ahmed Maher Pasha of Egypt was shot 
Med in Parliament in Cairo after reading 
1 decree declaring war on Germany and 


n planes again bombed Tokyo and 
a bomb on the Palace grounds, Feb. 25. 
MacArthur returned the Government of the 
nes to the Philippines in a special cere- 
+ in Manila, Feb. 25. 
ja declared war on Germany and Japan, 


was bombed by more than 1,200 United 


inside Germany, Feb. 27. 
on declared war on Germany and Japan, 


Arabia, declared war on Germany and 
ja 2 

Ber forces occupied Muenchen-Gladbach 

ydt in Germany, and opened at attack 

Idorf as Gen. Patton’s men took Trier, 


mited States fiag was raised on Corregidor, 


“States planes bombed Tokyo, Kanto Ny- 
' Shizuoka, March 2, 


; the lives of 800 Netherlanders and 
) 1,000, Ma 
oe ‘orth of Duisburg, March 4. 


=, ~~. Ts. 


h 3. et 
Meee neadhed the. Rhine at a} 


a Ee) pee eS 
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American troops penetrated into Cologne and 
fought in the shell-torn streets: Ninth Army 
forces reached the Rhine at Orsoy, March 5. 

American troops occupied a part of Cologne 
ee vee of =e pains. March 6. 

x trmy of the United States reach 
the Rhine at Coblenz, March 7. = 
Rint, States ae ne ae crossed the 

ween Coblenz and Cologne; 
fought into Bonn, March 8, Metieats tt 

Berlin was bombed from the air for the 17th 
consecutive night, March 8. 

Indian. troops entered Mandalay, March 8, 
Sgt. John Basilone, the first enlisted Marine to 
win the Medal of Honor, in World War IT, was 
Killed by Japanese artillery fire on Iwo Jima, 
March 8. 

United States First Army troops captured Bonn, 
March 9. 

A fleet of 300 B-29s dropped a bianket of fire 15 
square miles in area over Tokyo, March 9, 

United States troops landed on Mindanao in the 
Philippines, March 10. 

American troops approached the Autobahn, the 
German military highway, March 13. 

The battle of Iwo Jima ended although a few 
Japanese held out in isolated pockets, March 16, 

The United States Third Army opened an attack 
on Coblenz, March 17. 

American troops captured the city of Bingen 
and 45 other places; the Ludendorff bridge at 
Remagen collapsed and American reinforcements 
used pontoon bridges, March 18. 

Allied planes dropped 12,400 explosive and 650,- 
000 fire bombs on Berlin, March 18. 

_The United States airplane carrier Franklin was 
air-bombed 60 miles off Japan by a suicide plane 
With a casualty list of 832 dead and 270 wounded, 
March 19. 

_ United States troops landed on Panay Island 
in the Philippines, March 19. 

Third Army forces captured Worms on the 
Rhine, entered Mainz and cleared Kaiserlautern 
and Seventh Army men joined their forces, March 


Brandenburg and Alt-Damm fell to the Rus- 
siams, who seized the bridgehead over the Oder 
opposite Stettin, March 20. 

British planes bombed Berlin for the 29th 
consecutive night, March 20. = 

British troops occupied Mandalay in Burma after 
two years, 10 months and 12 days of Japanese 
occupation, March 20. 

In the Inland Sea of Japan, United States 
planes hit 15 to 17 Japanese warships, sank six 
freighters and destroyed 475 planes, March 20. 

United States Third Army forces crossed the 
Rhine six miles north of Mannheim, opposite 
Ludwigshafen, March 23 as Gen. Patton's tanks 
rumbled into Speyer, one of the last German 
strongholds west of the Rhine. ‘ 

American troops crossed the Rhine at Oppen-- 
heim, and established a bridgehead, reh 23. 

A part of the Seventh United States Army made 
a surprise crossing near Karlsruhe, Germany, and 
heavy fighting followed, March 26. 

Argentina declared war on Germany and Japan, 
March 27. 

British planes bombed Berlin at night, March 


British forces broke through on the West- 
phalian Plain and entered Emmerich, Bocholt, 
Borken and Dorsten, March 28. 

United States forces captured Cebu in the 
Philippines, March 28. 

A United States Military Government was set 
up in Frankfurt on the Main, March 30. A 

Ukrainian forces entered Austria, March 30, 

Ninth and First Army forces of the United 
States completed the encirclement of the Ruhr, 
April 1. 

United States Tenth Army forces landed on 
Okinawa, main island of the Ryukyu group and 
352 miles from the Japanese home islands, April 
1. More than 1,500 naval aircraft and a fleet of 
1,400 participated in the operation. 

The British took Enschede, Germany, April 2. 

British infantry and as PA planes 
cleared Muenster, Germany, April 3s. 

Berlin was bombed during the night by British 
planes, April 3. 

French forces captured Karlsruhe, April 4. 

Russians occupied Bratislava in Slovakia, April 


“United States planes sank 12 ships in the harbor 
of Hong Kong, April 5. 
‘Se ae a troops 
Vienna, Apr - : 
The American Fifth Fleet sank six Japanese 
warships in a battle in the East China Sea, April 
7. Included in the Japanese losses were the 45.000 


ttleship Yamato. ‘ ‘ 
or ieian forces fought three miles into Vienna, 


captured four suburbs of 


' April 


8. Jip 
Koenigsberg in East Prussia fell to the Rus- 
‘sians, April 9. F , wei 
; ; : 


' April 29, 
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United States forces landed at Jola, the Sulu 
capital, and captured the town and airfield, April 
10 


United States Third Army forces pushed into 
Erfurt and captured Coburg, April 11. ; 

Airborne Ninth Army men took Essen and their 
comrades fought in the streets of Brunswick, 
April 11, : 

Spain broke diplomatic relations with Japan, 
April 11. 

United States Ninth Army forces crossed the 
Elbe River and rolled to within 60 miles of 
Berlin, April 12. : 

United States Third Army troops captured Wei- 
mar, April 12. : 

British Army forces entered Arnhem in Holland, 
April 13. : 

Russian forces eaptured Vienna and took 130,- 
000 prisoners, April 13. 

United States planes dropped bombs over a five- 
Square mile area in Tokyo, April 13. | 

Franz von Papen, former German diplomat, and 
his. son were captured in Hamm in the Ruhr 
pocket, April 14. . ; 

President Harry S Truman, in his first address 
to Congress, .said: “Our demand has been and 
remains unconditional surrender,’’ April 16. 

United States Seventh Army troops entered 
Nuremberg, Aprii 16. 

American troops landed on Ie Island, west of 
Okinawa, April 16. 

The German battleship Luetzow was sunk at 
Swinemuende on the Baltic by British planes, 
April 16. ' 

American forces captured Nuremberg, April 16. 

Gen. MacArthur announced the liberation of the 
Philippines, April 16. 

United States Ninth Army forces took Magde- 
burg, capital of the Province of Saxony, April 18. 
In 4 branch of the Reichsbank there the Americans 
found $70,000,000, April 18. 

United. States troops landed at Parang on the 
mest coast of Mindanac, Philippine Islands, April 


Ernest (Ernie) Taylor Pyle, Scripps-Howard war 
correspondent, was killed by a Japanese sniper’s 
ullet on Ie Island, April 18 

The Germans blew two gaps in a dike holding 


pack the waters of the Zuider Zee and part of 


northern Holland was inundated, April 18. 
United States First Army troops took Leipzig 


-and Halle, April 18. 


Russian forces fought in the outskirts of Ber- 


‘lin, April 


21. 

Armies of the Allies occupied Bologna in Italy, 
April 21. 

Soviet troops captured 16 suburbs in Greater 
Berlin, April 22. 

French troops captured Stuttgart and Freiberg 
on_the Rhine, April 22. 

Russian troops capturd the metropolitan gas 


- works of Berlin, April 23. 


ah aaah Germany, fell to the Red Army, April 


British troops reached the Po River in Italy, 
April 23. 

Blackout restrictions, with the exception of a 
five-mile strip, were lifted in Great Britain, 
April 23. 

Heinrich Himmler, Nazi Gestapo chief, made an 
offer to surrender to the Western Allies alone, the 
Swedish. Foreign Minister informed the State 
Department in Washington, April 24, 

First White Russian and First Ukrainian Armies 
joined forces inside Berlin, April 24. 

British planes dropped six-ton bombs on Adolf 
Hitler’s chalet in Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian 
Alps, April 25. 

The Baltic port of Stettin was captured by the 
Russians, April 26. 

Russian troops reached the edge of the Alex- 
anderplatz in the center of Berlin, April 26. A 
battle raged for the central police and Gestapo 
headquarters. 

British forces captured Bremen, April 26. 

Soviet forces entered Potsdam, April 27. 

Russian forces fought into the center of Berlin, 
April 27. 

The American Fifth Army entered Genoa after 
Italian Partisans had gained control of the city, 
April 2%, 

Benito Mussolini, former premier of Italy, was 
shot to death by Partisans in the village of Dongo 
on Lake Como, With him was killed by the firing 
rene Clara Petacci, his mistress and 17 fascists, 


United States troops occupied Augsburg, Ger- 
many, April 28. 

An unconditional surrender agreement was 
Signed by the Germans, covering Italy and west- 
ern Austria, April 29. 

American troops entered Munich after a 20-mile 
advance, April 29. 

United States troops entered Milan, Italy, 


, Russian forces seized the shattered Reichstag 
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building in Berlin and hoisted the Sovie 
April 30. 

American troops of the Ninth Army ma 
second junction with the Russians on the 
River at Appolensdorf, Germany, while First 
forces joined the Russians near Wittenberg, 


30. 

Allied and Partisan forces captured Turin, 
April 30. 

The German radio in Hamburg announced 
death of Adolf Hitler in Berlin, saying that) 
died fighting with his forces, May 1. British in 
ligence officers reported Nov. 1 that Hitler 
with his mistress, Eva Braun, by their own 
in Der Fuehrer’s bunker, April 30. 

Russian forces occupied Charlottenburg, and 
blocks in the center of Berlin, May 1. 4 

Marshal Stalin of Russia announced the desi 
tion of the Ninth German Army southeast of 
lin, May 2. 

Russian troops captured Rostock and W: 
muende, Baltic ports, May 2. 

Hostilities ceased in Italy, May 2. 

The American Seventh Army captured F 
Marshall Karl yon Runstedt of Germany, in] 
Tolz, 23 miles south of Munich, May 2. 

Marshal Stalin of Russia proclaimed the fall 
Berlin, May 2. } 
Forces of Marshal Tito captured Fiume, % 
Fon a former Austrian naval base on the Ad 

ay 3. 

British troops occupied Hamburg and 
muenster, May 3. : 

All German forces in the Netherlands, nol 
west Germany and in Denmark, Helgoland 
the ae Islands surrendered to the B 
May 3. 

Berlin said the battle for the capital had 
as final negotiations for the surrender were ni 
ated in the chancellory, May 4. 

The left or southern flank of the German 
facing the Western Allies surrendered to the 
of Gen. Jacob L. Devers, the United States 
and Seventh Armies, May 5. 

German military forces surrendered unc 
tionally to the Allies and the U. S. S. R. at 
P.M., Eastern United States War Time, Ma 
(May 7, 2:41 A.M. French time), in a littl 
schoolhouse in Reims, France, headquarte 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in command of 
Allied forces. First news of the surrender W 
received in the United States in an Associa 
Press dispatch flash at 9:35 A.M., Eastern | 
Time, May 7. Thereupon the Allied censorshy 
Paris imposed a blackout on A. P. messages fol 
hours or more. The text of the surrender d 
ment said ‘‘signed at Reims, France, at 0241 
(2:41 A.M.) on the Seventh Day of May, 
This was 8:41 Eastern War Time, May 6. 
of Surrender, virtually identical, was signed 
Berlin, May 8, which was proclaimed VE Day. 77 

The United States Fifth Army crosssd the Al 
trian frontier ‘through the Resia and Dobbi 
Passes, May 6. 3 L 

Portugal broke diplomatic relations with © 
many, May 6. 

The explosion of a Japanese paper bomb 
Lakeview, Ore., killed six persons, May 6. 

Moscow announced the capture of Breslz 
the Russians, May 7. . 

The Russian Government announced the 
render of Germany, and the surrender was ral 
and confirmed at_a meeting of the plenipe 
tiaries in Berlin, May 8. Signateries to the 
render were: For the Allies, Air Chief Marshal 
Arthur Tedder, deputy supreme commande 
Gen, Eisenhower and Marshal K, Zhukov, 
manding the Russian White Army; for Germ 
First Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the 
command; Gr, Admiral Hans Georg Fried 
Navy commander; and Col. Gen. Hans 
Stumpf, air force commander in chief. 

President Truman in Washington and 
Minister Churchill in London announced 
of hostilities at 9 A.M., Eastern War Time fol 
United States and 3 P.M., British time, Ma 

_ Dresden, the capital of Saxony, fell to the ] 
sian forces, 8. — 
Russian forces captured Prague, May 9. 
Marshal Herman Goering of Germany s 
dered to the United States Seventh Army, 
meee warships liberated the Channel Is 

y 10. i 
Denmark was returned to the Danes by the 
mans, May 10. _ 
The first U-boat to surrender g 
United States Navy plane off Eng 


and 
10. 


y 11. 

Australian forces captured Wewak in 

Guinea, the largest base of the Japanese fe 

projected invasion of Australia, May 13, 
The German submarine U-858 surrende 


ged rendezvous 44 miles off : 
‘fay 14 eee ae 


ce, May 21. 
,» UNManned Japanese paper balloons were 
}in the western United States, but the War 
lavy Departments disclosed that no damage 
ted, May 22. 
h Himmler, chief of the German Gestapo, 
; ‘ais Suicide in Lueneburg, Germany, by 
ing a vial of poison as he was being 
joned by his arresting officers, May 23. 
ted States planes destroyed or damaged 33 
ese merchant ships in an attack on an enemy 
Atration off southern Borneo. May 26. 
United States, Great Britain and Russia 
ed supreme authority over Germany, June 5. 
declared war on Japan, June 6. 
Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., Com- 
pr of the United States 10th Army of the 
can Ground Forces in the Ryukyu Islands, 
ia by Japanese shell fire on Okinawa, 


wanized Japanese resistance on Okinawa Island 

after 82 days of fighting, June 21. 
wa and Czechoslovakia signed a treaty in- 
ng into the U. S. S. R. the Carpatho- 
@n area of 4,886 square miles at the 
tip of Czechoslovakia, June 29. 

‘States planes bombed Kudamatsu, a 
se island in the Inland Sea and the site of 
pepon Company oil plant, June 29. 
prican planes bombed the Japanese home 
Of Shikoku for the first time, July 3. 
ans captured most of the city of Balik- 
on Borneo, July 4. 
ed States planes, based on Okinawa, bombed 
and of Kyushu, one of the Japanese home 
id States carrier type airplanes bombed 
ssé installations on southern Kyushu and 
thern Ryukyus, July 11. 

declared war on Japan, July i4. - 

Interallied Military Command for Berlin 
ed control of the administration of the Ger- 
pital, July 15. f 
planes from the British Pacific Fleet 
ovata NSktye planes in an attack on the 
" y 16. f 
Be Three Conference opened in Potsdam 
resident Truman was chosen to preside, July 
ations represented are the United States, 

in and Russia. 

States warships shelled Japanese coastal 
ons on Nojima Cape, 55 miles south of 


18. 
feial spokesman’’ broadcasting for the 
s asked the unconditional surrender 
am with the alternative a virtual destruction 
country and a dictated peace, July 21. 
bd’ States Marines with tanks made another 
= on Iwo Jima, July 22. L 
Pokyo radio urged the people of the United 
to adopt a more lenient attitude toward 
July 25. The radio said Japan.would 
jy peerendgr if the Atlantic Charter were 
d out. 
oint proclamation issued in Potsdam by 
Truman and Prime Minister Churchill, 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 
ek of China, the Japanese people were asked 
Fender unconditionally or face virtual an- 


jected a surrender demand issued by 
Mited States, Great Britain and China, 


Laval, former premier of France, sur- 
Oo United tes officers in Linz, Austria, 
He was later found guilty in the French 
collaboration with the enemy and sen- 
death. He was put to death by a firing 


eka. oe 
"Thee , the United States, Great Britain 
ended their conference in Potsdam 
a oe E OIA outlining the—peace 
ermany, Aug. 2. 
East? Atr Force bombed Nagasaki, one 
se ship building centers of Japan, and left 
n Aug. 2. 
20th “Air Cree a o a 
shipping of Japan, Aug. 3. 
a Pasadn signed the Bretton Woods 
making the United States the first 
pared to join the World Bank, Aug. 4. 
ates fliers dropped an atomic bomb on 
Japan, a city of 343,000 population, 
he United States Strategic Bomb survey 
the killed and missing between 70,000 
. Sixty per cent of the city was oblit- 


‘dq Bong, United States air ace, was 
Burbank, Calif., in testing a jet 
ne, Aug. 6. -- 3 , 

R. declared war on Japan, Aug. 8. 
ates fliers dropped an atomi mb. on 
apan, a city of 253,000, Aug. 8. The 


> 
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United States Strategic Bomb Survey later reported 
ogee and hg between 35,000 and 40,000. 
agreement of the U. S. S. R., the United 
et tor oon ere France, a four power 
‘or e ministration of i 

Pacer Aug. 8. i Betta enki 
resident Truman warned the Japanese people 
they would be obliterated with the ‘atomic bomb 

oot Le Rime ah unconditionally, Aug. 9. 

e Russian Army laun . ive i - 
Guuria. Aug 8. y ched a drive into Man 
a Figg ae pee forces had entered 

> n were invading s 
Island, Aug. 9, Se Ese: 

The Japanese Government offered to surrender 
under the terms of the Potsdam Proclamation with 
the provision that Emperor Hirohito would be lett 
on_the throne, Aug. 10. ° 

President Truman replied to the Japanese sur- 
render offer and said that Emperor Hirohito would 
be permitted to remain on the throne temporarily, 
subject to the command of the Allied occupation 
forces, Aug. 11. 

Japan surrendered unconditionally to the Allies, 
Aug. 14. Official announcements of the surrender 
nanos off victory celebrations throughout the 
world. 

Korechika Anami, Japanese War Minister, com- 
mitted suicide, Aug. 14. 

The War Manpower Commission in,Washington 
Teer all controls over employers and labor, 
Aug. ‘i ’ 

Rationing of gasoline, fuel oil and blue-point 
canned goods ended in the United States, Aug. 15. 

President Truman eased wartime wage controls 
and appealed to employers and unions to continue 
te accept War Labor Board decisions and to renew 
their no-strike, no-lockout pledges until a man- 
agement labor conference could be called to find 
4 oe for the WLB disputes machinery, 
Aug. 16. 

The Office of Defense Transportation removed 
wartime curbs on travel to sports meets and the 
transportation of race animals, Aug. 17. 

The wartime automobile speed of 35 miles an 
hour was ended by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Aug. 18. 

Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, one of the heroes of 
Corregidor, was found in a Japanese war camp in 
Manchuria and liberated by an American medical ~ 
team of paratroopers, Aug. 19. 

_The War Production Board removed 210 indi- 
vidual controls limiting a wide variety of consumer 
articles. Aug. 20. 

The entire Japanese Fifth Kwantung Army sur- 
rendered to the Russians, Aug. 21. 

By order of President Truman Lend-Lease was 
terminated, Aug. 21, : 

Russian airborne forces occupied the ports of 
Dairen and Port Arthur in Manchuria, Aug. 22. .. 

Moscow announced completion of the conquest 
Eo Manchuria and southern Sakhalin Island, Aug. 


Russian troops occupied Paramushiru, Japanese 
naval base on Kurile Island, Aug. 23. 

American, British and French troops entered 
Vienna to occupy their respective zones, Aug. 23. 

The British Parliament ratified the United Na- 
tions Charter, Aug. 23. 

The War Production Board revoked all con+ 
trols on the manufacture of automobiles, Aug. 24. 

Two Fifth Air Force fighter pilots, Lieut. Col. 
Clay Tice, Phoenix Ariz., and Flight Officer Coug- 
fas C. Hall, landed on Japanese soil, the first 
Americans to do so, Aug. 25. 

Russia and China signed a 30-year treaty of 
friendship and alliance, Aug. 26. » : 

United States soldiers began landing on Japan, 
the — occupation of the country in 1,000 years, 
Aug. 27. y 

Gen. MacArthur landed on Atsugi Airfield, 18 
miles southwest of Tokyo, Aug. 30. 

President Tyne aiolales the Office of War 
Information, Aug. 31. 

Japan surrendered formally to the Allies aboard 
the United States battleship Missouri, Sept. 1 
(Sept. 2, Tokyo time,) Sept. 2 was proclaimed vi 
Day. oe ee 

Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita surrendered the rem- 
nants of his Philippine Army; Truk also sur- 
rendered, Sept. 2. 


General 


1945 

‘An American Airlines plane from New_York to 
Burbank, ea per eo Palmdale, Calif.; 24 

rsons were killed, Jan. B 
pePranklin D. Roosevelt took the oath of office as 
President of the United States for the fourth 

. 20, 

tne New York American League Baseball club 
was purchased for $2,800,000 by a syndicate headed 


land S. MacPhail, Jan. 26. 3 Eri? 
Phe North. tube of the Lincoln Tunnel under, the 
Hudson tiver connecting New York City and _ 


Weehawken, N::J:, was opened to traffic, Feb. 4, 
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A United States Naval transport plane, Oakland, 
Calif., to New York City, crashed inte San Fran- 
cisco Bay: 24 persons were killed, Feb. 13. 

An American Airlines plane, New York City to 
Los Angeles, Calif., crashed near Cedar Springs, 
Va.; dead 17, Feb. 23. . 

Goy. Thomas E. Dewey of New York signed a bill 
to set up a special State Commission on @ per- 
manent basis to eliminate discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color or national 
origin, March 12. 

The Inter-American Conference on the Problems 
of the War adopted in Mexico City the Act of 
Chapultepec, which pledges American Republics to 
joint action against an attempt by a Continental 
or non-Continental power at the territorial or 
political independence of any Western Hemisphere 
nation, April 4. : : 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 63, serving his fourth 
term as President of the United States, died in 
hele Springs, Ga., of a cerebral hemorrhage, April 


The United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, designed to draft a charter to insure 
all nations against war, opened in San Francisco, 
Galif., with 46 nations represented, April 25. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes seized Pennsyl- 
vania’s anthracite mines on order of President 
Truman, who called on miners who struck May 1 
to resume the production of coal, May 3. 

The Supreme Court upheld, 5 to 4, portal to 
portal pay for bituminous miners, May 7. . 

A United States Army plane crashed in the 
Orange Mountains in Dutch Guinea, killing 20, 
May 13. Three survivors, including WAC Corp. 
Margaret Hastings, Owego, N. Y. 
June 28 by a glider plane. 

A British Air Forces plane passed over the 


were. rescued 


geographical North Pole, May 17. 


The Supreme Court ruled that each State had 
the right to decide whether the six weeks residence 
clause under which Nevada grants divorces consti- 
tutes a legal domicile, May 21. 

Operations were resumed in the hard coal fields 
in Pennsylvania, May 21. } rE 

The Coalition Government of Prime Minister 


‘winston Churchill, formed May 10, 1940, came to 


an end in Great Britain, May 23. . 

A United States Army plane carrying 18 Wacs 
and a crew of three disappeared after flying 150 
miles of the 766-mile trip between Acra, British 
West Africa and Roberts Field, Liberia, May 30. 

President Truman signed legislation reducing 
the required gold reserve of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to 25 per cent of the deposits and federal 
notes in circulation, June 12. 

The Supreme Court, 5 to 3, upheld a lower court 
ruling that the Associated Press membership _by-, 
laws violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, June 


18. 

The United Nations Conference on International 
Organization ended its session in San Francisco 
with an address by President Truman in which 
he said: ‘‘You have created a great instrument 
for peace and security and human progress in the 
world. ‘The world ‘must now use it,’’ June 26. 

The Free State of Dade, a county in northwest 
Georgia, raised the United States flag for the first 
time in 85 years, ending its “‘secession’’ from the 


: Union, July 3 


The United States Army seized five Montgomery 
Ward stores in Chicago charging they had failed 
ae obey National War Labor Board directives, 


ly 19. 

The Labor Party won an overwhelming victory 
in the general elections in Great Britain. Winston 
Churchill resigned as Prime Minister and was suc- 
ceeded by Clement R. Attlee of the Labor Party 
which gained 390 seats out of total of 640 in 
Parliament, July 26. 

An Army B-25 bomber, New Bedford, Mass., to 
Newark, N. J., crashed into the Empire State 
Building, New York City, 915 feet above the street, 
killing three occupants of the plane, 10 in the 
building and injuring 25 others, July 28. 


Russia resumed diplomatic relations with Fin- | 


land and Rumania, Aug. 6. rm] 

Two B-29 Superfortresses collided above Weath- 
erford, Tex., killing 18, Aug. 17. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, pardoned 
Bertram M. Campbell, a former Wall Street stock 
salesman, who had been unjustly convicted and 
served three years and four months in prison, 
Aug. 28. Dewey was District Attorney at the time 
of the conviction of Campbell. 

The naval bastion of Singapore was restored to 
the British, Sept. 3. 

The American flag was raised over Wake Island, 


Sept. 4. 

British Marines landed on Penang, Sept. 4. 

John A. Beasley, Defense Minister of Australia, 
disclosed that United States Naval Intelligence 
officers cracked the Japanese naval code just before 
the battle of the Coral Sea, Sept. 5, 

President Truman submitted to Congress a 21- 
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point program for the transition from war tov 
and asked for Congressional cooperation to | 
into effect, Sept. 6. ‘ - 

Hugo Stinnes and 40 German industrialists 
arrested in a drive to root out Nazi influ 
the Ruhr, Sept. 7. 

An Eastern Airlines plane, Miami to Ne 
City, plunged into a swamp near Florence, 7 
killing 22 persons, Sept. 7. 5 

United States forces began the occupatio 
Korea, Sept. 8. =) 

Gen. MacArthur took over the Japanese Goy 
ment and announced he would permit the Jape 
to Pee themselves under Allied dir . 
Sept. 3. : 

A four-engined Navy bomber, which was ou 
directed to safety by radio, carried 14 mie, 
death near Miami, Fla., Sept. 11. mi 

Forty Japanese militarists, political leaders} 
others prominent at the time of the attack oH 
Harbor were arrested as war criminals on oy 
of Gen. MacArthur, Sept. 11. * | 

Gen. MacArthur ordered the disbanding of} 
notorious Black Dragon society in Japan, Saul 
an instrument of Japanese imperialism, 

The Ford Motor Company halted all produs 
and laid off 50,000 workers and said the action! 
caused by “crippling and unauthorized _strif 
against companies supplying Ford with p 
Sept. 14. § 

An airplane crashed near Kansas City, | 
killing 20 European war veterans and a crey 
three, Sept. 15. = | 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson resigned! 
was succeeded by Robert P. Patterson, Sept. 

William Joyce, Lord Haw Haw of the 
radio, was found guilty of ‘‘adhering to the E 
enemies,’’ in London and was sentenced to de 
Sept. 19. He was hanged Jan. 3, 1946. : 

Baron Konstantin von Neurath, first _N: i 
tector for Bohemia, was arrested in the ‘ 
zone of occupation in Germany as a war cril 
Sept. 21. i] 

Henry Ford II, 28, was elected president of 
Ford Motor Company, Sept. 21. 

A typhoon swept over Hiroshima pret 
Japan, killing 1,068 persons with 981 mis 
Sept. 21. ra 

The Legion of Merit was presented to Joe 
heavyweight champion of the world, for! 
services in World War II, Sept. 23. 7 

Emperor Hirohito paid a social call on’ 
MacArthur and became the first Emperor of. 
to visit a foreign conqueror, Sept. 26. 4 

The first peace conference of World War 
Foreign Ministers Council, ended its sessi0 
London, a failure after 22 days, Oct. 2. j 

President Truman, speaking in Union 4 
Tenn., said the United States would not gi 
its engineering “‘know how’’ that produced 
atomic bomb, Oct. 8. 7 
_ Ford and-Hudson opened their automobile 
aa as the supply parts shortage | 

jet. 8: 

United States troops uncovered more than 
000,000 in gold, silver and platinum reserves § 
ed in Japanese vaults, Oct. 9. a 

A typhoon swept across Okinawa and the 
islands of Japan leaving 43 U. S. Navy pe 
dead, 30 missing and 49 injured, Oct. 11. 

Gen. Anton Dostler, of the German Ge 
Staff, was found guilty in Rome of order 
shooting of 15 American soldiers without tri 
sentenced to death by a firing squad, Oct. 

The Japanese Cabinet extended suffra 
women and lowered the voting age of men 1 
years, Oct. 13. 4 

Food and Agriculture Organizations of the U 
Nations organized in Quebec, Canada, Oct. 

Gen. MacArthur outlawed all activity in 
and other narcotics in Japan, Oct. 18. 
__A revolt by_young Army officers unseated 
ident Isaisas Medina Angarita of Venezuela 


19. ; 
Gen, Eisenhower recommended destruc 
the I. G, Farbenindustrie in Germany, 
Some of the plants were destroyed later. 
Vidkun ‘Quisling, traitor premier of Norw: 

put to death by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 

New York City celebrated Navy Day ¥ 
estimated 1,000,000 persons hearing President 
man speak in Central Park. The Preside 
viewed 47 warships in the Hudson and_ 
estimated 5,000,000 persons cheered him 13 
course of the day, Oct. 27. 

President Truman, in a radio address 
nation, asserted industry as a whole could : 
substantial wage increases without raising fT 
but labor must not expect to take home : 
for working 45 hours a week as under w 
overtime wages, Oct. 30. F 
The Japanese Government decreed the dis 
tion of the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Yashuda a 
tomo holding companies and family t 
financed Japan’s war machine, Nov. 5, 

William O’Dwyer, Democrat, was elec 


York City by the greatest majority ever 
by a mayoralty candidate, Nov. 6. 
poenese Cabinet abolished military con- 
n, Nov. 9. 
ph Kramer, “‘The Beast of Belsen’” and 10 
‘were convicted by a British military court 
ities in Belsen and Oswiecim concentration 
oe Sci memes to death, Nov. 16. He was 
ec. 14. 
ed Automobile Workers, CIO, went on strike 
ost the General Motors Corporation, Nov. 21. 
tioning of meat, butter and other red point 
S ended, Nov. 23. 
fn. Anton Dostler, German commander who 
d 15 Americans executed without trial, died 
re a firing squad in Aversa, Italy, Dec. 1. 
ionalization of the Bank of France and four 
Eaeeior banks ordered by French Assembly, 


, meted States wrote off $25,000,000,000 of 
e€ aid to the British Commonwealth, also 

Pd to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 

#6. Agreement ratified by Commons, Dec. 13: 

House of Lords, Dec. 18. The United States 

SS approved it July 13, 1946. 

m. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 

» Army, was injured in automobile crash at 

heim, Germany, Dec. 9; died, Dec. 21. 

& United Nations preparatory commission in 

ion chose the United States as the permanent 

of the U.N., Dec. 15. 

a. MacArthur abolished the Shinto as Japan’s 

fal religion, Dec. 15. 

® Big Three Foreign Ministers’ conferenc 

ed in Moscow, Dec. 16; adjourned, Dee. 27, 

eeing on major points. 

ident Truman asked Congress to merge the 

§ Navy and Air Forces into a single Depart- 

of National Defense, Dec. 19. He submitted 

ised program, June 15, 1946. 


pe Pius XII appointed 32 new Cardinals, four 
the United States, Dec. 23; appealed to the 
, Dec. 24, to abandon totalitarianism. 

United States and 27 other nations signed 
rreement setting up the World Bank, Dec. 27. 
yish terrorists blew up 2 British police station 
fusalem, killing three officers, Dec. 27; 2,000 
cts were arrested. 


194 
efirst World War II peace treaty was signed 
en Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. : 
Tower of London was reopened to the public 
Ne first time since World War II began, Jan. 1. 
m O’Dwyer, Democrat, became Mayor of 
K City, Jan. 1. 
€ of 17,200 employees closed 21 Western 
© plants in the Metropolitan New York area, 
3; they were reopened March 8. d 
Polish Government nationalized all basic 
tries, Jan. 6. 
P first Assembly of the United Nations opened 
on, Jan. 10. 
2nd Airborne Division marched up Fifth 
New aoe City’s first military spectacle 
, Jan. 12. Bt 
appraisal valued the late Alfred E. Smith's 
E $540,170, Jan. 14. Pa] 
nited Electrical, Radio and Machine Shop 
Cc. I. O., called out 200,000 workers in 
st strike since V-J_ Day, Jan. 15; 'settle- 
;) were reached later with individual com- 


ring and meat processing was halted by 
250,000 A. F. L. packinghouse employees, 
i6é; work was resumed, Jan. 28. ; 
1 plants in 29 states were closed by a strike 

members of the United Mine Workers, 

Jan. 20; they were reopened Feb. 15-16. 
rmy troops seized the Standard Oil Co. of 

ey oil fields in Hungary, Jan, 20. 
free elections in Germany in 13 years 
eld in the State of Hesse, Jan. 20. _ 
Gouin, Socialist, was elected President of 

ch visional Government, Jan. 23. 

. S. Army Signal oes aa a radar 
jad reached the moon, Jan. 24. : 
_F. L. executive council voted to readmit 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers into the 


I 25. P 

1 Jer state Byrnes revealed Jan. 29 that 
. President Roosevelt had agreed at the 
Con ference that Soviet Russia should get the 
rn half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles. 
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House, Feb. 7; it was vetoed, in amended form, by 
President Truman, June 11,’ pani 

A new five-year plan to outstrip production in 
capitalistic countries was announced by General- 
issimo Stalin, Feb. 9. 

Stalin’s regime was 
of 99,000,000 Russian 
election held in Russia since 1937, Feb. 10, 

A Military Court in Manila, condemned Lt. Gen. 
cages re pyepanese commander of the 

a arch, eath, Feb. ; hi 
executed April 3. ss ih, Felt. Sree 

Harold L. Ickes, last man of the original Franklin 

- Roosevelt Cabinet, resigned as Secretary of the 
Interior, Feb. 13, 

The United Nations Security Council meeting in 
London adjourned after the Soviet Union vetoed a 
proposal to withdraw British and French troops 
irom Syria and Lebanon, Feb. 16. 

_ Crews of the Indian Navy mutinied and civilian 
rioting broke out in Bombay and Karachi, Feb. 21. 
Frit a ended Feb. 24, with 228 dead and 1,047 

ed. 

_An American Airlines plane, en route from New 
York to Los Angeles, crashed i @ mountain 
peak near San Diego, Calif.; dead, 27, March 3. 

Fifteen Egyptians and two British soldiers were 
killed in anti-British rioting in Cairo, March 4. 

Chinese Government troops entered Mukden, 
Manchuria, after evacuation of the city by Russian 
troops, March 13. 

A C-47 Army transport plane, en route from 
San Francisco to Ogden, Utah, exploded, March 19; 
dead, 26. 

Hungry German women stormed 
railroad diners in Hamburg, Mare 5 
_ The United Nations Security Council held its 
first meeting in Hunter College, New York City, 
March 25. 

The United States Supreme Court ruled, 5-3, that 
labor union leaders could not be prosecuted for 
withholding funds collected from their members, 
March 25. 

Turkey and Iraq signed a joint security pact, 
March 30. 

Tidal waves towering 100 feet swept the Pacific 
from the Aleutians to Hawaii, April 1; dead in 
Hawaii, 113. 

The birthplace of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park, N. Y., was dedicated as a 
national shrine, April 12. 

The League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
voted itself out of existence and turned over its 
physical assets to the United Nations, April 18. 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers opened their 
conference in Paris on peace terms for Hitler’s five 
European satellites, April 25; they ended their 
sessions Oct, 15. 4 A 

The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
recommended immediate admission of 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine, April 30. J J 

Generalissimo Stalin charged in a broadcast that 
the ‘‘international reaction’? was making plans 
for a new war, April 30. 

United States Marines were called to quell a 
riot of prisoners in Alcatraz Federal Penitentiary, 
San Francisco Bay; two guards were killed, May 2. 
The rioting ended May 5 after the three ring- 
leaders of the revolt also had been slain. 

The Office of Defense Transportation ordered 
coal-burning railroads to cut passenger service by 
50 per cent because of a strike of soft coal miners, 
May 2. The mine strike was ended May 29 under a 
contract signed between John L. Lewis and the 
Government which had seized the mines. 

French voters rejected a proposed Constitution 
for France along Socialist-Communist lines, if 5. 

King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. 

Pillsbury A. Mill, in Minneapolis, Minn., one of 
the largest flour mills in the world, was forced 
to close down because of lack of wheat, May 11. 

Congress passed a bill continuing the Selective 
Service Act for six weeks, but exempting 18- and 
19-year-olds from the draft, May 13. 

A chartered airplane, Newark, N. J., to Atlanta, 
Ga., crashed near Richmond, Va.; dead, 27, May 
rT : 


upheld by a large majority 
voters in the first general 


food shops and 
h 20 


President Truman ordered seizure of the coun- 
{eps calinowas as engineers and trainmen threat- 
ened to call a strike, May 17. The strike was called, 
May 23, but was settled, May 25, on terms pro- 
posed Ree Truman. 

pet on i 
Bian was nt of war crimes, May 17; he 
was executed, June 1. 

Army C-45 plane crashed into the 58th floor 
ée"ine Manhattan Building, am wae! York City’s 

i istrict, May 20; dead, ; 

a Age at Prank, Nazi‘ ruler of Czecho- 

slovakia, was hanged in Prague after being con~ 

vieted of the massacre of the inhabitants of Lidice, 
fay 22. : i : 

1 epartment of Agriculture in Washington 

Betccea bens to. reduce the size of bread and 

rolls by 10 per cent to conserve wheat, May. 24. 
Ap agreement granting France $1,400,000,000 in 


Antonescu, wartime dictator of — 
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credits was signed in Washington by Secretary of | assailed by Secretary of State Byrnes at the! 


emis- | Peace Conference, Aug. 15. - 
por Byrnes and Leon Blum, special French ate Oe ntwesh Moslems tad Hien 


ts i i 19 : 
es C. Petrillo, head of the American Federa- | cutta fook a death toll of 3,000, Aug. 19. Fy 
tion of Musicians, called a strike, May 28, against The United States sent a 48-hour ultimatt 
a Chicago radio station to test the constitutionality | Yugoslavia, Aug. 21, demanding an explanatic 
of the Lea Act, which, on pe a he vay ota ire shooting oe eee ne tea a 
ituti Federa udge La uy in, planes en rou {0} 5 | 
piconet nations ig € 2 grade Abita are ae gee ocean a 

President Farrell of Argentina placed the coun- planes, Aug. » bu Vv merican a | 
try’s Shock and eorsmodity exchanges under Gov- | killed, Aug. 23, when another unarmed plane} 
ernment control, May 30. shot down. The Yugoslav Goverment later | 

Ap earthouake in Mus Province in. Eastern | assurance there would be no recurrence. of the 
Turkey took 1,339 lives, May 31. i cidents and that it would. pay indemnity fon 

In elections for the Constituent Assembly in | lives lost and damage caused. ; d 
France, the Popular Republican Movement took A strike of 15,000 truck drivers was es 
first place over the Communists, winning 160 seats | New York City, Aug. 31. It was broken, Sep 
to 142, June 2. ; after serious shortages in food and other sur 

A fire in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, killed 61} had developed. i A 
persons, June 5. The Greek people, in a plebiscite under Amey 

A> nine-day strike of anthracite miners was | and British supervision, voted to recail 
ended by an agreement granting them an 18%2- | George II to the throne, Sept. 1. ud 
cent-an-hour increase in wages, June 7 President Truman authorized the Maritime ¢ 

Ananda Mahido, 20-year-old King of Siam, was mission to sell the fire-scarred hulk of the 83 
found shot to death in the royal palace in Bang- ton liner Normandie for scrap, Sept. 3. : 
kok, June 9. A strike of 150,000 American Federation of I 

A ©-54 Army transport plane crashed off the | seamen paralyzed shipping in all salt water 
entrance to the Panama Canal; dead, 23, June 9. | Sept. 5. It was ended, Sept. 13. a 

Vincent Auriol, Socialist, was elected President of Secretary _of Commerce Henry A. ven 
the second French Constituent Assembly, June 14. New York City speech warned the country 

Fred Rose, only Communist member of the 
Canadian Parliament, was convicted in Montreal 
of membership in a Moscow-directed spy ring, 
June 15. He was sentenced to six years, June 20. 

The New York State Court of Claims awarded 
$115,000 to Bertram M. Campbell of Floral Park. 
N. Y., for false imprisonment on a charge of 
forging a check, June 17; he died Sept. “ad 

Nine Jewish extremists; were killed in Palestine 
in clashes with British troops, June 17; in reprisal 
six British officers were kidnapped, June 18. They 
were released later: 

Soviet Russia proposed to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission a plan to outlaw the 
atomic bomb, but insisted that the veto should be 
retained in its control, June 19. 

Gen. of Army Eisenhower revealed, June 23, that 
Heinrich Himmler, Gestapo chief, had offered to 
surrender all German troops on the Western front 
in March, 1945, to make a last stand against 
advancing Russian armies in the East. 


a “get tough with Russia’’ policy, Sept. 12. — 

President Truman issued a statement expla 
that when he had expressed approval of: Waly 
speech, he had merely intended to say tha 
een yel had the right to deliver the spi 

ept. . us 

A Douglas DC-4 airliner of the Belgian Sa 
Line, en route from Brussels to New York, Cs 
near Gander, Nfid., and 27 of the 44 perso 
board were killed, Sept. 18. 2 

President Truman announced that he had 
for Secretary of Commerce Wallace’s resign 
because ‘“‘between his views on foreign polic; 
those of the administration there was a 
mental conflict,’’ Sept. 20. 

Rebellious tribesmen in Southern Iran” 
two- Persian Gulf ports and besieged the pre 
capital of Shiraz, Sept. 24. The Tehran G 
ment, Sept. 25, sent a truce mission to 
with them. i | 
= Rae beng ee into a i | 
ong Kong, ng i occupants, ine 
Former Secretary of the Treasury Fred W. Vin- i i 5 

Rites eyo in aa the iath Chict Justice of the | POva! Arch Gunnison. ‘voles SS ae 

United States, June 24; he was succeeded in the The United States Embassy in Beigrad 

Treasury post by John W. Snyder, June 25. nounced it had closed its information in 

The Senate passed a House-approved bill ex-| the Yugoslav Government had charged 4 
tending the life of the Office of Price Administra- | engaged in ‘‘anti-regime’’ propaganda. - 
tion for a year, June 28; the measure was vetoed, King George II of Greece returned to 

June 29, by President Truman. The O.P.A. went | from exile in Britain, Sept. 27. 

out of existence temporarily, July 1. The International Military Tribunal in 

Enrico de Nicola, an anti-fascist, was elected | berg found 22 top Nazi leaders guilty 
Provisional President of the Italian Republic, | crimes, Sept. 30. Eleven Nazis were sen! 
June 28. death by hanging at Nuremberg, Oct. 1. 

The fourth atom bomb ever to be exploded was No. 2 Nazi, Hermann Goering, committe 
dropped from a superfortress on an armada of 73] by poison in Nuremberg Prison, two ho 

ships in Bikini Atoll in the Pacific, June 30; the | he was scheduled to be hanged, Oct. 15, 

fifth bomb was detonated under water in the |10 top Nazis condemned to death by thi 
atoll, July 25. _ national Military Tribunal (Oct. 1, 1946) 

In Mississippi Negroes voted: for the first time | hanged individually. They were; Hans Fran 
in the Democratic primaries, July 2. helm Frick, Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, Ges 

President Truman signed the Hobbs bill making | Ernst Kaltenbrunner, Field Marshal 

it a felony for unions to interfere with interstate | Keitel, Alfred Rosenberg, Fritz, Sauckel 

commerce, July 3. f j Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher and Fore 

The Republic of the Philippines became an in- | ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
dependent nation, July 4. Licensed officers, including masters, and € 

e Pius XII canonized Mother Frances Xavier | eers left their vessels and struck for higher 

Cabrini, first American citizen to be granted | Oct. 1. The strike was ended on the Atlan 

Saintship, July 7. Oct. 26, by a compromise agreement. It 

Miguel Aleman, candidate of the Party of Revo- | on the Pacific Coast, Nov. 23, by an agreemeé 

Aeon, Institutions, was elected President of | the Pacific American Shipowners Ass’n. 

exico, July 7. The former liner Normandie, built by 

Government for $60,000,000, but d 


A converted Flying Fortress transport plane 
crashed near Holyoke, Mass,; dead, 25 members|} repair by a fire, was sold for scrap for 
of the armed services, aay 9. Oct. 2. 

Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch,, leader of the Chet- President Truman sent an appeal to P 
niks, was executed by a firing squad in Belgrade, | ister Attlee that Palestine abut 


B 


d be opened W 
‘Yugoslavia, July 17, after being convicted of trea- | delay to “‘substantial’’ Jewish immigrated 
‘son by a military court. The United States Army B29 Pacusan 

The Congressional committee which investigated | boat landed_in Cairo after a 9,422-mile me 
the Pearl Harbor attack absolved, by a vote of eight | flight from Honolulu to Cairo via the Noi 
el ey the late President. Roosevelt of blame, | Oct. 5. 

Ns The Lower House of the Japanese Pa 

The King David Hotel in Jerusalem was bomb: passed a new constitution, neeviaueie 
by terrorists: dead, 91, July 22. ‘: | by the House of Peers, which abolished 

President Truman signed a revised bill renewing | forces and reduced the Emperor’s statt 
the Office of Price Administration for a year, | ‘divinity’ to a ‘national symbol,’’ Oct. 
July 25. The War Department reported that 

j The first World War II peace conference opened | first year of its peacetime recruiting 

in Paris, July 29. 992,648 volunteers had enlisted, Oct. 9. 

eek Ismet Inonu of Turkey was elected for Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman ~ 
a fourth term, Aug. 5. Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced | 

Soviet Russia sent. a note to Turkey demanding | at hard labor by a Zagreb court after 
a ue. 18 in the control of the Dardanelles Straits, | victed of pti Ss with Nazis, | 

- 12, } By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, t 
e¢ “repeated abuse and misrepresentation’” of | people approved the nation’s new Col 
the United States policy by the Soviet Union was charter of tne Fourth French B pun 


po i Pes Oe ee ee 


t Truman lifted all price controls on 
ang pene products to relieve the meat 


car and bus service was resumed in Pitts- 
a,, Oct. 14, after being halted for 18 days 
drivers and motormen refused to pass 
eee she by striking Duquesne Light 
= Paris Peace Conference closed after sitting 
weeks, Oct. 15. 
fing between Hindus and Moslems in East 
al, India, took a death toll estimated officially 
0 and unofficially at 5,000, Oct. 16. 
vid to Soviet Russia to cooperate in carrying 
ihe United Nations Charter was made by Sec- 
vy of State Byrnes, Oct. 18. 
New York, Chicago and New Orleans Cot- 
exchanges closed because of the most rapid 
he of quotations in their history, Oct. 19. They 
med, Oct. 21. 
strike of 1,400 pilots and co-pilots of the 
Scontinental & Western Line, Inc., grounded 
planes between the Pacific Coast and Cairo, 
ding 3,000 passengers, Oct. 21. They resumed 
ri , Nov. 15, after agreeing to submit their 
demands to arbitration. 
psident Truman opened the meeting of the 
bd Nations General Assembly at Flushing 
Ow, New York City, Oct. 23. 
heralissimo Stalin denied to Hugh Baillie, 
dent of the United Press, that Russia had the 
of the atom bomb, Oct. 28. 
French passenger plane en route from Paris 


= President of the United States is usually, 
properly, spoken to as “‘Mr. President’’; in 
ng to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’’ is good 
, and so is ‘‘Dear Mr. President,’’ if the writer 
end or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 
he chief executive is to be addressed more 
ally—‘“‘The President, The White House” or 
' Honorable Harry S ‘Truman, President 
e United States.” All diplomatic letters from 
mh sources style the President, ‘‘Excellency.’’ 
use of ‘‘Excellency’’ in addressing American 
is is not in accord with American custom. 
member of the American Cabinet may be 
d as ‘“‘My dear Mr. Secretary’’; the head 
eau may be written to as ““My dear Mr. 
oner.*” 
nber of the upper branch of the Congress 
be addressed as ‘‘My dear Senator (so and 
or ‘“‘My dear Senator.””. A member of the 
bra ne h may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
nd so).’’ 
} salutation for a member of the Supreme 
of the United States is ‘‘My dear Mr. Jus- 
‘the address is ‘‘Mr. Justice (so and so), 
preme Court,” 


Dr. Jones.’’ 
peror is to be trie in a letter as 
or “Your Imperia ajesty.”” . 
King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 
7 or “‘Madam.’’ The envelope is ad- 
to “‘His Majesty (Name), King of (Name), 
Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name). 
and Princesses and other persons of 
| are addressed as “‘His (or Her) Royal 
Here, as in the cases above, a letter 


lood 
” 
* 
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to Casablanca crashed near Limoges, France, kill- 
ing all 24 persons on board, Nov. 1. 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers held their first 
meeting in New York City, Nov. 4. 

Republicans gained control of both Houses of 
Congress in a 47-State election, Nov. 5. 

President Truman dropped ali controls on prices, 
wages and salaries with the exception of ceilings 
on_rents, sugar and rice, Nov. 9. 

Communists captured the largest number of 
seats in the new French National Assembly in an 
ae in which 19,000,000, voters took part, 

The Greek Government sent reinforcements into 

the Vardar Valley near the Yugoslay border after 
& mass attack by guerrillas, Nov. 15. Heavy fighting 
between Government troops, and guerrillas in 
Thessaly was reported, Nov. 17. 
_ Federal Judge T. Alan Goldsborough in Wash- 
ington issued an order directing John L. Lewis 
to cancel the soft coal strike notice he had served © 
on the Federal Goyernment, Nov, 18. 

John L. Lewis defied Judge Goldsborough’s anti- 
strike injunction and called out 400,000 soft coal 
miners, Nov. 20. Judge Goldsborough issued an 
order, Nov. 21, directing Lewis and the United - 
Mine Workers to show cause why they should not 
be held _ in contempt of court. 

The Federal Government ordered restoration of 
the wartime dimout in 21 States and the District 
of_Columbia to conserve coal, Noy. 22. 

Federal Judge Goldsborough ordered John L. 
Lewis and the U. M. W. to stand trial for contempt 
of court, Nov. 25. . 


, Forms of Address for Persons of Rank 


may begin ‘‘May it please,’’ following with the 
words ‘“‘Your Majesty’ or ‘‘Your Royal Highness.’’ 

A Duke or. Marquis is ‘“My Lord Duke’’ (or ‘‘Mar- 
quis”’), a Duke is ‘“‘His (or Your) Grace.” 

A foreign Ambassador is ‘‘Your Excellency.” A 
Minister Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir.’’ In the address 
an Ambassador is “‘His Excellency,” a Minister 
Plenipotentiary ‘‘The Honorable,” and Chargé 
d’Affaires is ‘‘Mr.’’ 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as 
‘‘Madam,’’ with the further alternative of “Your 
ean, - or “Your Grace,”’ if she is of high 
rank. 

The Pope is addressed, “His Holiness The Pope”’ 
or, ‘“‘His Holiness Pius XII, Vatican City.’’ -The 
salutation is ‘Your Holiness” and the compli- 
mentary close, ‘Respectfully yours,’’. 

A Cardinal is ‘‘Your (His) Eminence.” An 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church is addressed as ‘“‘The Most Reverend” and 
the salutation is ‘‘Your Excellency.’’ A Mon- 
seigneur (Prelate) is addressed Right Reverend 
Monsignor and the salutation is ‘‘Right Reverend 
and dear Monsignor,’’ (Chamberlain), Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor, and Very Reverend and dear 
Monsignor. A Priest is Reverend and dear Father. 

Protestant Episcopal Bishops are addressed ‘“The 
Right Reverend’ and the salutation is ‘““My dear 
Bishop,”’ or ‘“‘Rt. Rev. and dear Sir.” 

Methodist Bishops are addressed simply as 
“Bishop’’, and the salutation is ‘‘“My dear Bishop”’, 
or ‘‘My dear Bishop Blank.’’ In the case of the 
lesser clergy, the form also is simple. Where. a 
doctor’s degree has been attained, the address is 
“The Rev. George Blank, D.D.’’, and the saluta-~ 
tion, ‘‘My dear Dr. Blank’. When a minister has 
no doctor’s degree, the address is “The Rev. 
George Blank’’, and the salutation, “My dear — 
Mr. Blank.”’ a 

A clergyman should never be referred to as ‘a 
Reverend’’, or addressed as ‘‘Reverend Blank > 
“Reverend” should be used only as “Honorable is © 
used. It is ‘“‘The Rev. Mr. Blank’”’, or ‘ The evs 
Dr. Blank’, or ‘‘The Rev. John Blank’, but 
never ‘‘Rev. Blank.” : 


Motion Picture Theaters 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of International Trade 
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No. of ‘No. of Seating 
ae 1940 | capacity 


tue 36,779| 51,227|16,708,907| | Atlanti 
“ig eg TOTS ¢ pee e 


786 
30: 


cee! 393 1207| 719,560 


1} 4,398,321) /Can 1,251| 1,493] 775,552 
tap 1/457.913|'United States.-....... “| 17/003] 18;765|11,393,660 
cr Pas 1439/556||Puerto Rico...........- 121 130| ° 69,600 

1,344| ‘952 


ATER ...e sees 509) 659) 379,143)! 


ec Islands........ 103, 122 59,363 
a eee Pein 


Total...........++++| 67,997| 86,640|38,353,678 
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Air Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the United St: 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board and U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts : 
Distances in; At- Bos- Chi- Cin- | Cleve- |Dal'-Ft.; Den- 


statute miles) lanta, ton, cago, |cinnati,| land, | Worth,| ver, 
from/to Ga. Mass. Til. Ohio Ohio | Texas 


Atlanta, Ga..|....... 946 592 
Boston, Mass. DAG Ih ereiacite 879 
Chicago, Til. 592 STIs ote eee 909 
Cincinnati, Oo. : 377 814 BODE ie. ss 210 1,102 | 
Cleveland, O. 587 570 307 ZO «cles 1,216 : 
Dal.-Ft. W'th! 738 1,565 857 870 1,080 683 : 
Denver, Colo.| - 1,421 1,786 909 1,102 1,261; Ae 1683 a) eee eee / 
Detroit, Mich. 619 632 247 242 91 1,156 2 | 
Houston, Tex. 730 673 994 933 1,405 924 el 
Indianapolis. . 433 821 162 107 343 1,011 ml 
Jacksonville. . 277 1,023 929 714 779 1,758 | 
Kansas City.. 745 1,280 405 550 712 552 &. 
> Los Angeles.:|- 1,981 2,739 | 1,860} 1,910 | 2,054 838 if 
Louisville, Ky. 324 868 270 91 301 1,046 } 
Memphis.... 346 1,161 508 447 657 1,115 
Miami, Fila... 614 1,289 1,199 1,044 1,109 1,911 1, 
Minneapolis. . 942 1,204 350 605 657 840 
Nashville... . 213 961 426 247 457 1,084 | 
New Orleans. 427 1,370 860 804 1,097 1,120 H 
New_York.. 762 184 724 613 458 1,633 a 
OklahomacC’ y. 919 1,574 711 783 1,002 676 +. | 
Omaha, Nebr.| 1,016 1,301 424 679 731 485 | 
Philadelphia. , 667 279 671 518 363 1,578 e 
Pittsburgh. . . 536 483 461 285 124 1,349 : 
Portland, Ore.| 2,396 2,720 1,804 2,059 2,150 987 1 
St. Louis, Mo. 516 1,118 251, 550 558 781 f 
Salt Lake City 850 2,135 1,258 1,513 1,565 380 1,) 
San Francisco 308 2,733 1,856 2,237 2,163 956 2 
Seattle, Wash.| 2,354 2,831 1,748 2,003 2,259 1,074 1) 
Washington. . 547 399 600 348 310 | 
Distances in Los An-| Louis- | Mem- e-)} Nash- |NewOr- 
statute miles geles, ville, phis, apolis, | ville, 
from/to Calif. Ky. Tenn. Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


th 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis. . 
Jacksonville..}....... 
Kansas City..|' 1,022 |....... 
Los Angeles..| 2,196 $860) Pitts. 548 
| Louisville, Ky lei-G0l fe 494 bg4a7 foe: 
Memphis.... Crit: 2,666 [356 4... 2 
Miami, Fla = Si ia, as Seca s 


New Orleans. 
New York... 
OklahomaC’y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia. . 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco. 
Seattle, Wash. ,626 
Washington. . "640 959 


Distances in] Okla- } Oma- } Phila- 
statutemiles| homa ha, del- 
from/to City Nebr. phia 


Atlanta, Ga. . 919 
1,57 


pelt 
aN a Ky 


C0) CRS See ae 
Omaha, Nebr.}| 471/]....... 
i eal ola b ee ei 
Pittsb 844 
Portlan Oka 
St. , Mo. 


Salt Lake City 
ee ae 1,434 " At. - 
e, Wash.| 1,666 |} 1533 | 2647] 92'1e@8 | ae | qTean | 8 e2ar loot nase 
Washington..| 1,178 | 1/03 12 is | ass | 399 5 7 leg pase 


Source—Civil Aeronautics Board and U. S, 
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ces in|- 


Oe) ae 
as 4 


Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the World 


Army Aeronautical Charts 


a 


tmiles|Azores | Bagh- } Berlin | Bom- | Buenos Cairo | Cape Chi- | Guam | Hono- 
to dad bay Aires Town cago lulu 
:906 2,148 5,930 5,385 3,325 5,670 3,305 8,985 7,421 
Pe ya gett 2,040 ,022 215 785 4,923 6,490 6,380 8,445 
SEO Hc 3,947 7A 1,823 949, 4,458 7,158 384 
2,022 SAREE Moho ees 9,380 2,698 133 8,144 4.831 8,172 
8,215 7,411 Es el a 7,425 RY 5,598 | 10,516 1653 
785 1,823 2,698 7428 3... ‘ yA76 6,231 7,175 8,925 
4,923 5,949 5,133 4,332 4,476 Soa S 8,551 8,918 | 11,655 
6,490 4,458 8,144 5,598 6,231 SOs Few soaeete 7,510 4,315 
6,380 7,158 4,831 10,516 7,175 8,918 7, 010" {% aenee 3,896 
8,445 7,384 8,172 7,653 8,925 | 11,655 4,315 3,896" | 2 sn tee 
1,060 1,078 2,991 7,568 675 5,219 5,476 7,334 8,104 
6,180 4,638 6,992 7,964 6,352 | 10,382 2,310 5,225 2,825 
2,568 575 4,526 6,919 2,218 5,975 4,015 7,605 7,320 
5,080 6,128 3,148 | 11,042 5,850 7,525 8,121 1,595 5,296 
8,150 9,992 6,140 7,336 8,720 6,510 9,837 3,497 »581 
8,155 6,119 9,818 4,609 7,807 8,620 1,690 7,690 3,846 
5,813 3,725 7,567 5,620 5,405 8,170 807 8,051 5,070 
1,650 996 3,131 8,375 1,760 6,294 4,984 6,246 7,033 
7,212 5,182 8,952 4,902 6,862 8,390 860 7,895 4,305 
6,066 4,026 7,875 5,295 5,701 7,845 724 8,115 ,051 
7,807 5,902 9,832 3,319 7,230 7,090 2,320 9,220 5,347 
2,385 540 4,391 6,891 2,020 5,762 4.129 7,675 7,525 
7,012 6,246 8,438 1,230 6,242 3,850 5,320 | 11,710 400 
7,521 5,744 8,523 6,487 7,554 | 10,340 1,856 5,952 2,407 
8,876 7,842 | 10,127 731 8,100 5,080 5,614 9,946 6,935 
6,848 5,121 7,830 6,956 6,915 | 10,305 1,748 5,785 2,707 
4,700 5,215 3,133 | 12,197 5,580 8,059 7,053 :920 4,934 
4,443 6,226 2,425 9,940 5,152 6,025 9,475 2,990 6,874 
9,424 9,992 6,140 6,883 8,720 6,510 9,384 3,044 5,128 
5,242 5,623 4,247 | 11,601 6,005 9,234 6,410 1,596 1940 
New 
Juneau Mexico! Mon- | Mos- Or- New 
City treal cow leans York 
4,584 2,545 3,165 3,718 |. 2,604 
8,155 5,813 1,650 7,212 6,066 
6,119 3,725 996 5,182 4,026 
9,818 7,567 3,131 8,952 7,875 
4,609 5,620 8,375 ,902 5,295 
7,807 5,405 1,760 6,862 5,701 
8,620 8,170 6,294 8,390 7,845 
1,690 807 4,984 860 72: 
5S 7,690 8,051 6,246 7,895 8,115 
i 3,846 5,063 7,033 4,305 5,051 
= eerie 7,102 4,652 1,088 6,171 5,00 
= 3,210 | 2,635 | 41534 | 2,860 | 2.874 
eo}. doo) | --4496 |....... 5.605 | 3,245 | 11549 | 4.656 | 3,500 
Bee, et 5 8,82 8,245 5,130 8,724 8,493 
i ere 8,599 | 10,633 8,963 9,445 | 10,541 
a eaten = 5 2,315 6,688 940 110 
ZiBid A Tee 4,385 1,512 32. 
6,688 4385" | nek pace 
aes 921 1,512 5,706 | eee 
EMO | oh) GB | do bai 
1,532 A Fi 
5,800 3,420 1,541 3,600 
= te | Saas | Bale | 4008 | SE 
1,870 2, : 
4,122 5,459 8,824 814 5,42. 
2,339 2,28. 5,199 
8,039 7,053 4,235 
10,495 9,300 5,238 5 
8,1 10,180 8,510 1p O88 
> Phas 7,190 455 4,650 


Seattle |Shang-|Singa- 


hai 


pore 


Syd- 
ney 


6,677 
10,850 


, 


11,737 |. 
4 


eae) 
aS 
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852 in 1945. Miles flown 
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Air Line Distances Between the U. S. and Latin America 
Source—Civil Aeronautics Board and U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts 


Distances in statute 


New Los An-| Seattle | Wash- |Chicago|} Denver | Miami | Ney 
Fien To Vers to | geles to to ingtonto to to to 1 
BO SOUR hic. Seveie sise ie 2,474 4,166 2,344 2,691 3,100 1,515 
Buenos Aires......... 5,295 S 
WATACAB) 305. oe 2,100 i 
Guatemala City....... 2,060 
VANES olive css tis, oie 1,302 Z 
OPER: ier cir mbocele s/c tais aha) 4,446 ‘ 
MA Sa ecco cig ha elet ose 744 i 
Managua’. vo... 0.6... 2,100 
Mexiéo City.......... 2,110 F 
GNAMG ee ed.) es 2,211 
Para (Belem)......... 3,281 3, 
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he scheduled airlines of the United States, | miles of express and freight: 15,092,127 or a 
pote domestic and international, showed sub- | of 73.75 per cent over the 1945 figure of 8,685,! 
stantial traffic gains for the first half of 1947 com-| Air mail went up 73.94 per cent to a total of. 
pared with the same period of 1946 in’ every | 161,749 ton miles, as Somppred With 4,692,386; 
category except domestic airmail. The most spec-| 1945—again a direct refiection of broader us: 
tacular increase was a jump of 213.25 per cent in 
domestic air freight. The six-month total rose 
to 12,599,748 ton miles from the figure of 4,022,- 
297 for January to June, 1946. 
| The passenger and mail traffic of the carriers 
operating to foreign countries and U. S. territories 
showed heavy gains with revenue passenger miles 
up 77.7 per cent; revenue passengers up 39.44 per 
cent, plane miles up 42.01 per cent; air mail up 
113.86 and express and freight up 138.95 per cent. 

The number of revenue passengers on the 
domestic lines inereased 14.05 per cent; the 
revenue passenger miles were up 10.6 per cent; 
while the plane miles rose 5.43 per* cent. While 
not as large as the skyrocketing of air freight, 
there was an increase of 46.79 per cent in air 
express ton miles. = 
_ Domestically, the revenue passengers were 5,- 
961,298, as compared with 5,227,051 for the first six 
months of 1946. Revenue passenger miles were 
2,883,590,000, as compared with 2,607,131,508. 
This year’s six-month express volume was not 
much greater than that of air express, or 13,857,- 
155, as compared with 9,440,301 ton miles a year 
ago. The air mail ton mileage dropped to 16,418,- 
511 from 17,828,279. The total of revenue plane 
miles flown was 155,207,048, as compared with 
147,209,358. 

internationally, there were 655,257 revenue 
Passengers, aS compared with 469,930 a year ago. 
The revenue passenger miles increased even more 
heavily, to 799,180,820, as compared with 449,- 
128,738. Air mail ton miles reached a total of 7,- 
291,520 (including both U! S. and foreign mail), 
as compared with 3,409,464. Plane miles flown 
were 39,223,276, as compared with 27,620,890. The 
express and freight ton mileage was 14,749,704, 
while the first half 1946 figure was 6,172,707, 

Landings and take-offs at U. S.-airports for the 
first half of 1947 were 8,219,290 as compared with 
5,103,130 for the corresponding period in 1946. 
The percentage use was: private fliers, 74.33: com- 
mercial carriers, 16.18; military, 9.49. 

The scheduled airlines of the United States 
compreted the year 1946 with the most impressive 
safety record in history and traffic volume which 
almost doubled the previous year’s mark. 

The number of revenue passengers carried by 
the domestic lines was 12,238,785 or 86.11 per cent 
more than the figure of 6,576,252 in 1945. 

The revenue passenger miles were 5,947,046,724, 
a& year’s gain of 76.87 per cent over the 1945 
figure of 3,362,455,537. Express and freight ship- 
ments by air increased -73.9 per cent to a total 
of 38,608,901 ton miles, as compared with 22,196,- 

went up 49.97 per cent to 
a total of 327,829,575. The previous year’s figure 
Was 218,599,089. The only drop was in air mail, 
the year’s volume of which was 32,966,537 ton 
miles, a decrease of 49,37 per cent from the 1945 
figure of 65,105,581. 

The passenger fatality rate per 100 million 
Passenger miles was 1.20 for the year. This com- 
pares with a rate of 2.17 for 1945. That means that 
about 83,000,000 passenger miles were flown in 
1946 for each passenger fatality. 

Some of the other highlights of the 1946 inter- 
national operations were: 

Revenue passengers: 1,039,811 or a gain of 119.18 
per cent over the 1945 figure of 474,399. Revenue 
passenger miles: 1,100,122,854 or a gain of 147.11 
per cent over the 1945 figure of 445,198,018. Ton 


brought about by the Post Office Departmex 
program of reduced rates. Miles flown Teaches 
total of 68,458,724 representing an increase; 
94.16 per cent over the 1945 figure of 35,258,654 

The overseas rate of 3.63 passenger fatali! 
per 100,000,000 revenue passenger miles compaj 
favorably with the 3.75 figure for 1945 and r 
sents 27,503,071 revenue Passenger miles flown — 
passenger fatality. t 
The insurance companies’ regard for the © 
velopment of air travel safety was an outst 
part of the 1946 picture. Soon after the end of 
year the Life Insurance Institute announced t 
the downward ing of passenger fatalities | 
scheduled airlines Wuring 1946 resulted in a fl 
ther increase in the number of life insurance 
panies accepting confirmed air travelers with 
restriction\as policy holders. Presently 98 per ¢¢ 
of the companies Surveyed (these companies d 
per cent of all life insurance business in ~ 
United States) accept air travelers on this s 
ard basis, as compared with 87 per cent in 19% 

Nearly a million air Passengers from the 
Europe, South America, Canada and’ Me 
landed on U |S. soil during the 12 months en 
June 30, 1947, for an all-time high. There w 
454,752 passengers admitted during the first | 
oF ah as against 404,319 in the first six mont 
o : 

Domestic routes by mid-summer of 1947 re 201 
a total of 120,694 miles, including those of 
feeder lines, or an increase of 24.773 since the 


’ 


o one Of ge ee verte = operation 
J inder not being used largely due t ineo 
plete airport facilities. ite i iy 

ni 


International routes 
States carriers were 172 
U. S. cities. About 1 


, and 3 air 


orts and 172 : 
— Availab’ o30 cae 
Ss. 


auesie € were $77,500,000 in 


There were 5,337 airports in operat: 
August 1, 1947, as compared with TT eae ae 
Airline ti thorized by th 

irline stops authorized by the CAB ha, 2 
a total of 573, of which 81 were not Open 


cause of local conditions (not i 
feeder lings). (not including the 


receive the benefit of the faster 
through the combined airlin 
A milestone was the filing on 


Air Cargo, Inc., the cooperative organiza 


a Ow. , 


Peet eS > 


Se SAS 
_ Aviati 
ches 
pheduled certificated airlines, of a consoli- 

ir freight tariff. For the first time in the 

’s history, a single mode of transportation 
z ating under one tariff pattern for the 
country. Air Cargo, Inc., Teactivated early 
{ from a research group to an operating 
P Organization, made progress in setting up 
onal system of facilities through which the 
5 expect to increase the volume of freight 
press many times over even the phenomenal 
of the last year. The first consolidated 
terminal was opened at Willow Run air- 
serving the Detroit area, and others were 
> be started rapidly. 
number of planes in service was 738 domes- 
‘and 175 internationally, in mid-1947. The 
number of aircraft anticipated to be in use 

the next year or two, as reflected in orders 
ptions announced by the airlines, was close 
0 with an estimated seating capacity in ex- 


50,000. 
he spring of 1947, airline employment totaled 
workers. 
ough action of the Senate in ratifying the 
wational civil aviation treaty covering the 
pntroversial matters deliberated at the Chi- 
air conference of 1944, the United States be- 


the 10th signatory nation to establish a! rights. 
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permanent International Civil Aviation Organiza- ; 
tion and a basic set of standards to govern world 
air traffic. In the spring of 1947 it came into 
force when ratified by 26 of the 52 nations, includ- 
ing the United States. which participated in the 
Chicago meeting. : 

A provisional I.C.A.O. had been functioning at 
Montreal, which became the organization’s per- 
Manent headquarters. The first assembly of the 
I.C.A.O. met in May with delegations present from 
36 Contracting States. It is progressing with the 
establishment of technical flying practices and 
standards throughout the world, but will not have 
any economic powers; that is, it will concern how < 
to fly but not where or when to fly. The United 
States announced that it will withdraw from the 
“five freedoms’’ international air transport agree- 
ment because of the failure of the big air-power 
nations to adhere to it. The action did not mean, * 
however, that the United States abandoned the ~ 
principle of the ‘Five freedoms’? because it had fe 
already negotiated bilateral air freedom agree- 
ments with 19 nations and was seeking more such 
pacts with the remainder of the nations repre- 
sented at*the Chicago conference. Failure—at least 
temporary—of the multilateral policy was attrib- 
uted to the controversial elements of interna- 
tional air control—including traffic and landing 


DOMESTIC 
Death rates 
4 Cargo ton |Pass. rates| fatalities 
Lines in Planes in | Air miles | Passengers|miles-mail,| cents per per 100 
operation service fiown .carried express & mi. mill. pass. 
freight miles 
17 282 66,071,507 1,102,707 8,854,300 -056 8.39 
ers >, « 18 253 69,668,827 1,343,427 9,596,566 057 4.48 
. 17 265 82,571,523 1,876,051 | 11,290,505 051 1.20 
| See 16 358 108,800,436 2,959,480 | 13,505,123 0506 05 
Sa 17 359 133,022,679 4,060,545 | 18,142,934 0503 2.35 
7 ees 16 179 110,102,860 3,551,833 | 32,757,835 0527 3.71 
ee 16 194 103,601,443 3,454,040 | 51,044,967 0535 1.34 
a 16 279 142,234,034 4,668,466 | 67,117,530 0514 2.12 
17 414 }214.959,855 7,502,538 | 87,588,084 0450 2,17 
- ae 31 664 327,829,575 | 12,238,785 | 71,575,438 450 1.2 
b half) 31 730 eee et al ee ae 0510 a 
INTERNATIONAL 
Cargo- Death rates 
pounds Ton miles | fatalities 
Operators | Planes in | Air Miles | Passengers| mail, ex- | cargo mail per 100° 
me Service flown carried press & express & | mill. pass. 
freight freight miles — 
7 104 8,628,730 149,955 1,540;269 }\...- oace as 18.88 
8 92 8,528,412 144,686 1,764,692 [2 [ cee 11.65 
8 74 8,404,540 168,970 2,078,378 |. 4 on see 11.76 
8 82 10,716,827 225,798 2,727,378. < sae none 
7 94 15,188,865 320,065 45742511 else ee 1.09 
i 73 | doseare | 8797 | Do‘srs‘eso [2220222 ngs 
79 20,059,376 ; 378,640" | oa.. aeeameeren 3 
8 79 24,278,413 522,394 | 22,537,760 8,835,745 4.83 
10 102 37,866,645 784,835 |not available} 13,488,935 3.75 
13 162 68,458,724 1,039,811 |not available) 23,253,876 3.63 
13 ke ASS a eee SAE >. eee not available! .......-- Sees 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Pas-| a c Pas- 
-|| Dat Place r rew|sen- 
Sets fee eae geral 2 line gers 
36 win 3 | 14 || 1-10-45'Burbank, Calif..../AA....... 3 | 21 
Beelgnicutown, Ps... 2 | 10 || 2-23-45|Marion, Va..... yar aeet 2 2 | 13 
37|Cliiton, Pa. 3 | 10 || 4-14-45) Morgant’n, W. Va..|/PCA...... 3 
4 é é 4 | 21 || 9- 7-45)Florence, 8. C..... Lees 3 | 19 
a 7 || 1-18-46|Chesture, Conn... .|NAL...... 3) 14 
2 | 12 || 1-31-46/EIk Mt., Wyo..... UAT eae 3 | 18 
3 | 17 || 3- 3-46/San Diego, Calif. .|AA..:.... 4 | 238 
3 19 ||10- 3-46'Stephensville, Nfd.|AO....... 8 31 
3 | 14 ||11-13-46|Lebec, Calif....... WAL Ine 3 8 
3 9 ||12-24-46 San Diego, Calif...)WAL Inc.»| 3 9 
iets tered? | Galax “Vass eevee ATT 0 aes 3 1 F 
AA 4 | 16 5-29-47 New York, XN. ee , UAL pate #0 2 at 
7 5 é 4 ‘0 eposit, . (BAIS Sta 
dlMempnis ipa: ve ae ee 3 21 || 6-13-47|Lookat Rock. W.V.|PCA...... 3 4 
-44| Nr. Hanford, Calit.|TWA..... 3 | 21 || 6-19-47|/Mayadius Syria....|PA....... 
Van Nuys, Calif...'TWA..... 2 8 


% Outstanding Robot Plane Flights 
ree automatic plane flights of 2,000 miles or 
‘since the close of World War II herald the 

of the future. Most notable was the first 
xt ¢ crossing (Sept. 21, 1947) by a four- 
ne Douglas C-54 Skymaster of the U. S. Air 
"5 ail-weather flying division, guided from 
ff to landing by pre-set electronic and me- 
cal controls. The same plane earlier in the 
‘Ohio. In 1946 a drone B-17 Flying Fortress 
sa remote control flight from Hawaii to 


made a non-stop ‘‘pushbutton’’ flight of 
Field, Calif., by means of a less advanced 
‘technique. 


miles west 


plane. 
On 
steady 


es from Long Beach, Calif., to Wilming- 


ship in turn. 


Norton. 


The C-54. spanned the \ 
Stephenville, Newfoundland, to Brise Norton, forty — 
of London in 10 hours 15 minutes. The 
“mechanical deep Sin giro ship involves 
time sequences and radio beams, | 
all Aotalts about the flight as wel as flying the 


ean flight the Skymaster received a — 
oe ware of radio signals from two Coast 
Guard signal ships stationed along the route. bi f 
plane automatically took off bed pe 
9,000 feet, then took automatic 
Its landing was 
radio beam from a portable tra 


North Atlantic from 
and calculates 


and clim 


db third 
ided by a 
fismitter at Brise 


on 
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Chronology—December, 1946 


1946—DECEMBER 


Dec. 1—A special 14-nation subcommittee was 
created by the Political and Security Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly at Lake Suc- 
cess, N, Y., to seek a compromise agreement on the 
issue of the use of the veto by the Big Five Powers. 
The vote was 33 to 8, with the United States and 
Great Britain joining six other nations in opposing 
establishment of a new subcommittee.—British For- 
eign Secretary Bevin, in New York City for the 
meeting of the Big Four Foreign Ministers Council, 
was booed when he attended a football game at the 
Polo Grounds. Members of his party attributed the 
unfriendly manifestation to critics of Britain’s 
Palestine policy.—Both Rightists and Communists 
made gains in legislative elections in two States in 
the American occupation zone in Germany, Greater 
Hesse and Bavaria, although middle-of-the-road 
parties polled the heaviest votes. Greater Hesse also 
adopted, by a 3 to 1 vote, a Socialist Constitution, 
the first German State to do so. Bavaria approved 
by a 2 to 1 majority a Constitution which was demo- 
cratic with a slight socialistic tinge ——King Michael 
of Rumania opened the newly elected Leftist Par- 
liament in Bucharest with a pledge his Government 
Would continue to pursue a foreign policy friendly 
te the Soviet Union, but also would seek closer ties 
with the United States, Britain and other coun- 
tries.—Miguel Aleman Valdes was sworn in as 
Mexico’s 58th President in Mexico City. 

Dec. 2—The Lea Act, an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Communications Act passed by Congress early 
in 1946 and signed by President Truman (April 26) 
Was declared unconstitutional by Federal Judge 
Walter J. La Buy of Chicago who dismissed crim- 
inal charges against James C. Petrillo, president of 
the American Federation of Musicians, AFL. The 
act, called the ‘‘anti-Petrillo law’’ and aimed 
at radio station employment practices, was termed 
“class legislation’? and held to violate the First, 
Fifth and 13th Amendments to the Constitution and 
to be contrary to the 14th Amendment. Petrillo 
Was named in a criminal information filed by the 
Government (June 13) on charges of having used 
force and coercion to compel station WAAF, Chi- 
cago, to hire three additional record librarians and, 
4s aiter rejection of his demand, of having called 
i a strike and picketed the station—In New York 

4 City, Secretary of State Byrnes and British Foreign 

Secretary Bevin signed an agreement for the eco- 
nomic merger of the American and British occupa- 
tion zones in Germany, which was designed to 
make the combined area self-sufficient by 1950 at 
a cost of approximately $1,000,000,000.—U. S. Dele- 
gate Connally placed before the Political and 
Security Committee of the U. N. General Assembly 
at Lake Success, N. Y., a resolution which, by 
, implication, urged the people of Spain to shake 
off the “Fascist regime’? of Generalissimo Franco 
as the price of winning U. N. recognition and 
membership.—The Big Four Foreign Ministers, 
meeting in New York City, agreed in principle to 
i a draft peace treaty with Bulgaria that left the 
. Greco-Bulgarian border unchanged, and also voted 
to bar Yugoslavia or other countries refusing to 
Sign the peace treaty with Italy from receiving 
any benefits from it.—At a rally in-New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden, sponsored by the National 
Council oi American-Soviet Friendship, Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky said his coun- 
itt Teady to sign non-aggression pacts with 
all “bourgeois states’ and also to 
destruction of ‘‘permanent armies.’’—Five British 
Soldiers were killed when their jeeps were blown 
up by land mines in Palestine. The Jewish under- 
ground group, 
the mines.—Twenty Negro witnesses testified be- 
fore the Senate Campaign Investigating Committee 
in Jackson, Miss., that ‘‘white Supremacy”’ speeches 


tering or voting in the 1946 Congressional elections, 
—Hight of the 13 
‘h te survey of Little America 
of Antarctica, sailed from 
Ik, Va. Rear Adm. Richard EB. Byrd, expedi- 
tion commander, planned to follow later. 
Dec. 3—Federal Judge Goldsborough in Washing- 
J L. Lewis and the! United Mine 
Workers, AFL, guilty of civil as well as criminal 
contempt of court for having wilfully dfsobeyed a 
temporary restraining order issued by the court 
(Nov. 18) directing them to cancel a notice to the 
Government terminating the contract signed (May 
29, 1946) between Secretary of the Interior Krug, 
who operated the Government-seized coal mines, 
and Lewis. The cancellation notice, the Judge 
held, was a ‘cease work or strike notice,” causing 
400,000 soft \goal miners to walk out (Nov. 20). 
Lewis, with the court’s permission, read a state- 
ment in which he coniended the whole proceed- 
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ings were an “‘ugly recrudescence of ‘gover! 
by injunction’ ’’ and violated the Constitut: 
also the Clayton and Norris-La Guardi 
Replying to Judge Goldsborough’s ruling the 
two laws cited did not apply to the Governm 
the exercise of its sovereign powers, Lewis di c 
that the Constitution was binding on all, ** 
upon the Government,”’ and the Constitution 
Said, guaranteed to the miners ‘‘freedom © 
involuntary servitude.”’—The Government, to | 
serve coal, ordered embargoes on freight for e 
and on all but essential domestic freight, p 
limitations on parcel post packages and dec 
further reduction (Dec. 8) of passenger tr 
coal-burning railroad trains.—Edward R. 
who advocated direct contract negotiations bet 
the operators and tek | resigned as preside 
the Southern Coal Operators Assn., whose dif 
had rejected his proposal_—The city of Oal 
Calif., with a population of 400,935, was para 
by a general strike of 100,000 American Fed 
of Labor workers in protest against the ws 
police in getting supplies to a strike-bound 
ment. store.—President Truman appointed ©: 
Max Gardner, Under Secretary of the 

and former Governor of North Carolina, as U 
States Ambassador to Great Britain, succees 
W. Averell Harriman, the new Secretary of 
merce.—The Franco Government sent a note 
United States protesting against the anti-Fre 
resolution introduced before the U.N. General| 
sembly by United States Delegate Connally. _ 
note denied the present Spanish regime was Fas 


or had been imposed on the people by fi 
Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of India; Moh: 


Jinnah, head of the Moslem League, and Pa 
Jawaharlal Nehru, president of the Hindu Con: 
party, arrived in London for a round-table ¢ 
ference on India called by Prime Minister Attl 
County officials from several parts of Missis 
admitted before the Senate Campaign Inves' 
Committee in Jackson, Miss., that they ii‘ 
vised”” Negro yoters not to, vote in the 1946 
cratic primaries or in the election, but denied 
action was due to speeches made by Sen. | 
(D.-Miss. } ‘ 


Soviet Foreign 
the U. N. Geni 


ed opposition to 2 
trol Council should 
ver actual control activit 
C the United Nations a 
request for an inquiry into a series of in 
along her borders with Yugoslavia, Bulgari 
Albania. Athens reported that fighting had bi 
out in the interior of Greece, and blamed 
munist elements.—A complete deadlock in the 
conference called by Prime Minister Attle 
“or sheen pe oes : 

ec. (o} - Lewis and the United WN 
Workers filed in the United States Circuit Cov 
Appeals an appeal from Federal Judge T. 
Goldsborough’s contempt of court fines impos 
them. William Green, president of the A 
Federation of Labor, decried the injunctive 
as the wron, i 


ers 
liberalized progra: 


t ahead of the sf 
interests of business and industry.—-At Take 
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WN. Y¥., Bernard’ M. Baruch appealed to the 
S. R. to join with other nations in accepting 
merican plan pending before the United Na- 
Atomic Energy Commission for international 
ol of the atomic bomb, which would not be 
to the great powers’ veto.—Sen. Bilbo (D.- 
) denied before the Senate Campaign Inves- 
hg Committee in Jackson, Miss., that he had 
d_ to violence or racial hatred during his 
pign for reelection in the spring of 1946.—John 
nall, head of the Civilian Production Admin- 
Hon, sent his resignation to President Truman, 
ge the agency had completed its mission.— 
i terrorists attacked the residence of Lt. Gen. 
velyn Barker, British military commander, 
wusalem and carried out a series of other 
ts, in which two soldiers and two of the assail- 
were killed. 
6—The Government petitioned the United 
s Supreme Court to determine as speedily as 
pld the legality of the conviction of John L. 
and the United Mine Workers and the 
),000 fines imposed on them by Federal Judge 
borough for contempt of court. The petition 
that the highest tribunal suspend the rules 
Bake the case without waiting for a ruling by 
mited States Circuit Court of Appeals, before 
h appeals by Lewis and the union were pend- 
BS speedy action was essential in the publit 
¢ and because of ‘‘the irreparable damage 
tened the United States..”.—A survey showed 
70,000 workers in the steel industry, 50,000 
d workers and 40,000 automobile workers 
been laid off as a result of the coal strike.— 
Harry F. Kelly of Michigan declared a state 
ergency because of the coal shortage.—Philip 
ay, C. I. O. president, proposed a conference 
tH . L. and Railway Brotherhood leaders to 
or 2 common labor front against what he 
@ movement by large industrial combines to 
l¢ the labor movement.—In Washington the 
State Commerce Commission authorized in- 
BS averaging 17.6 per cent in the freight rates 
harges of rail and water carriers.—At Lake 
s, N. Y., Hussein Ala, Iranian Ambassador 
e United States, informed the U. N. Security 
pil that his Government had decided to send 
Ss into Azerbaijan Province despite a ‘‘friendly 
mition’’ from Soviet Russia that the action 
lead to disturbances on the Russian border. 
U. N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
nization in Paris elected Dr. Julian Huxley, 
h biologist, as director general.—The London 
ence on India ended in failure, and Prime 
‘ter Attlee made it clear to the delegates that 
onstitution acceptable to all parties would 
omit Parliament for ratification.—The 
slay National Assembly passed Marshal Tito’s 
am for the nationalization of 42 key indus- 
Chinese Communists notified Gen. Marshall 
Duld not attend any more peace negotiations 
e “illegal National Assembly’’ in Nanking 
en dissolved.—Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey, 
0 of the Pacific, was relieved of active duty 
S own request. f 
7—In 2 move that took government officials 
prise, John L. Lewis announced in Washing- 
he end of the soft coal strike. He sent a 
to all local unions of the United Mine 
ws ordering immediate resumption of work 
March 31, 1947) “‘under the wages, working 
and conditions of employment in existence 
1d before Nov. 20, 1946.’’—The most disastrous 
fire in American history swept through the 
ory Winecoff Hotel in downtown Atlanta, Ga., 
ag 121 deaths. An investigation showed the 
had no fire escapes or other emergency 
means.—In New York City, Secretary of 
‘Byrnes recommended to the Big Four Foreign 
ers Council that occupation forces of the big 
s in Germany, Austria, Poland and_ the 
ins should be cut drastically._The Arab Office 
mdon announced Arab ledders would refuse to 
d any conference on Palestine in which parti- 
of the country was considered as a possible 
{ of the Holy Land issue. 


. 8—Because coal reserves for emergency uses 
dwindled from 3,000,000 tons to 450,000 tons 
@ the soft coal strike, the Solid Fuels Admin- 
tion announced in Washington that rationing 
al and coke would continue until the stockpile 
een built up again. The first of the 400,000 
s who had been idle for 17 days returned to 
its after receiving assurances that no individ- 
nes would be levied against them. Railroads 

resuming normal passenger and freight op- 
ns and the wartime ‘‘dimout’’ ordered in 21 
n States was lifted.—Soviet Foreign Minister 
¥ served notice on the U. N. General Assem- 
1 New York City that the U. S. S. R. rejected 
al to include troops stationed at home in 
ed census of world military forces.—The 
ably adopted, 32 to 15, a French-Mexican 
censuring the Union of South Africa for 
ainating against her East Indian residents.— 
french Electoral College chose the members of 
founcil of the Republic, the second chamber of 
ar] lament under the new Constitution. The 


‘ 
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Communists received the largest number of seat ope 
Eleven persons were killed in a fire that swept the 
Barry Hotel in Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
: Dec. 3—The Big Four Foreign Ministers agreed 
z New York City to hold their next session in 
Moscow (March 10, 1947) to draft peace treaties 
for Germany and Austria.—aA resolution condemn- 
No the Franco regime in Spain and urging United 
ations members to recall their chiefs of mission 
from Madrid was adopted at Lake Success, N. Y., 
by the Political and Security Committee’ of the 
U. N. General Assembly by a vote of 23 to 4, with 
20 nations, including the U. §., abstaining. The 
resolution barred Franco Spain from the U. N., 
from international agencies and international con- 
ferences, and called on the Security Council to take 
adequate measures’’ to promote the establishment 
ot a new and acceptable government in Spain.—In 
Madrid, 100,000 men and women demonstrated 
against the United Nations and heard General- 
issimo Franco pledge himself to defend his regime 
against outside ‘‘meddlers.’’-—In Washington, the 
Supreme Court agreed to take jurisdiction in the 
contempt of court case against John L. Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers instead of awaiting a rul- 
ing by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
betore which the appeals of Lewis and the union 
from their conviction and from fines of $3,510,000 
were pending.—The House Campaign Expenditures 
Committee ordered a further investigation into the 
election of Rep. Marcantonio (A. L. P.-D..-N.Y.) 
King Farouk of Egypt appointed Mahmoud Fahmy 
Nokrashy Pasha as Premier.—The Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly met in New Delhi and began 
deliberations on a Constitution for an independent 
India.—The former luxury liner Europa sank at 
Le Havre, France, during a heavy storm. 

Dec. 10—Replying to a Russian challenge that 
the United States and Britain make their arma- 
ments subject to United Nations inspection, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, chief British delegate to the 
U. N. General Assembly, introduced a resolution 
proposing on-the-spot inspection of the armed 
forces and armaments of all U. N. members. The 
resolution specifically provided that the operations 
of an international commission to make*the in- 
spections would not be the subject of a veto by 
any power on the U. N. Security Council—Despite 
Russian objections, the Security Council began an 
investigation into Greek charges that Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania had given support to guerrilla 
forces on Greece’s northern borders.—C. E. Wilson, 
president of the General Motors Corp., stated in 
Chicago that a 25 per cent increase in wages for 
workers in the automobile industry would have to 
be met with a corresponding increase in car prices. 
—Great Britain sent a second note to Albania, 
demanding an apology and reparations for the 
damaging of two destroyers which struck mines in 
the Corfu Straits—Dr. Chaim Weizmann was 
elected president of the 22nd World Zionist Con- 
gress in Basle, Switzerland.—_The Iranian Govern- 
ment started a drive against rebellious forces in 
Azerbaijan Province and captured Mianeh, the 
first town_on the road to Tabriz, the provincial 
capital—The Army Air Forces announced in Los 
Angeles that the first American-built rocket- 
propelled plane had attained a speed of 550 miles 
an hour in a test fiight.—In Atlanta, Ga., Attorney 
General Cook accused the Columbians, Inc., anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro organization, of accumu- 
lating a ithe ae arsenal in an attempt to establish 
a Hitler-like dictatorship in the United States. 

Dec. 11—John D. Rockefeller Jr. offered to the 
United Nations Headquarters Committee a six-block 
area on the East River in Manhattan, New York 
City, valued at $8,500,000, as the site of a world 
skyscraper capital for the U. N. Mayor O’Dwyer 
supplemented the offer by announcing the city 
would spend an additional $2,000,000 or more to 
round out the proposed site by purchasing any 
tracts of land necessary to complete the plot—The 
Big Four Foreign Ministers, in New York City, 
adopted a six-point program for their meeting in 


| Moscow (March, 1947) to draft the peace treaties 


for Germany and Austria.—Sen. Vandenberg (R.- 
Mich.) informed the United Nations that the 
United States would contribute 39.89 per cent to the 
U. N. administrative budgets and working capital 
for 1947.—Acting Secretary of State Acheson an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul Porter, former 
Price Administrator, as head_of a United States 
economic mission to Greece.—The Iranian Govern- 
ment announced that the rebellion in Azerbaijan 
Province had collapsed and its two leaders had fled. 
presumably to Russia.—Opposition to a parce. 
of Palestine was expressed by Emanuel Neumann, 
vice president of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, at the World Zionist Congress in Basle. 


Dec. 12—The six-block site on the East River in 
Manhattan offered by John D. Rockefeller Jr. as 
a gift to the United Nations for their permanent 
world capital was approved by the Headquarters 
Committee at Lake Success, N. Y., 33 to 7.—The 
U. N. General Assembly adopted, 34 to 6, a resolu- 
tion calling on member nations to withdraw their 
chiefs of mission from Madrid to show their oppo- 
sition to Generalissimo Franco’s regime.—The U. N, 


Political and Security subcommittee voted unani- 
mously in support of a resolution advocating a 
world-wide ban on the atomic b and other 
major weapons of destructive warfare——The Big 
Four Foreign Ministers, ending their meeting in 
New_York City, completed the peace treaty drafts 
for Hitler’s European satellites and adjourned for 
another meeting (March 10, 1947) in Moscow to 
consider treaties for Germany and Austria.— 
Premier Tsaldaris of Greece charged before the 
U. N. Security Council that Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Albania were waging an ‘undeclared war 
against his country in an attempt to gain possession 
of Macedonia.—President Truman appointed nine 
leading American scientists and engineers as mem- 
bers of the new Atomic Energy Commission, with 
David E. Lilienthal, former T. V. A. chairman, as 
head.—The President also merged the nation’s re- 
maining wartime economic agencies into an Office 
of Temporasx'y Controls and named Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, as ad- 
ministrator.—In a letter submitted to the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, Edward P. Terry, 
former secretary to Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.), asked 
that he should not be called as a witness against 
Bilbo as he had been threatened with death.—Leon 
Blum, veteran Socialist Leader, was named interim 
Premier by the National Assembly in Paris by a 
~vote of 575 to 15.—Lt. Gen. Lucius D, Clay, Deputy 
Military Governor of the United States occupation 
zone in Germany, ordered a 35 per cent reduction 
in American military personnel.—Total wage-in- 
creases of 30 cents an hour during 1947 were asked 
by the national executive committee of the United 
Automobile Workers, C. I. O.—Thirty-seven per- 
sons were killed in an explosion and fire in a six- 
story apartment house in New York City. 4 
Dec. 13—During a debate on a resolution calling 
for general disarmament, Secretary of State Byrnes 
informed the U. N. General Assembly in New York 
City that the United States maintained fewer than 
550,000 troops abroad, mostly as occupation forces 
in Germany, Austria and Korea. The resolution 
was indorsed by British Foreign Secretary Bevin 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov who pledged 
the full cooperation of their countries.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted, 36 to 6, a resolution urging 
the Big Five Powers to make only sparing use of 
their veto right in the U. N. Security Council so 
as not to slow up the proceedings. Soviet Russia 
and the Slav bloc voted in opposition.—In Madrid 
Generalissimo Franco’s Cabinet warned the U. N. 
that its resolution against Spain set ‘‘a terrible 
precedent for future relations among peoples, which 
@ majority of nations soon will regret.’’—During 
the Senate War Investigating Committee’s hearing 
on the reelection of Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.), former 
Rep. Ross Collins of Mississippi, an anti-Bilbo man, 
knocked down a pro-Bilbo witness, Robert Gandy. 
who had testified Collins had shared in $25,000 
which the Senator allegedly received from a war 
contractor.—In a report to President Truman, 
Edwin W. Pauley, United States reparations repre- 
sentative, estimated that Manchuria had suffered 
loss or damage totaling $858,000,000 in industrial 
e€quipment.and machinery during the Russian occu- 
pation.—The House of Commons in London adopted 
& resolution indorsing the Labor Government's 
policy in India despite a warning by Winston 
Churchill that establishment of an independent 
state would lead to a civil war between Hindus and 
Moslems.—French occupation authorities in Ger- 
Many arrested Gen. Otto von Stuelpnagel, the 
Nazi’s first military governor of Paris after the 
fall of France.—Highteen persons, 
Army privates en route to Japan and 
of the train crews, were 
between a Pennsylvania passenger train/and two 


Dec. 14—The U. 
York City adopted, 
for world-wide disarmament and eventual abolition 
of the atomic bomb and other new destructive 
weapons.—The Assembly also voted, 46 to 1, to 
Ei acpi’ 

f y by accepting the offer of John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. of a $8,500,000 tract of land on Manhattan’s 
East Side.—The Assembly denied the application of 
the Union of South Africa for authority to annex 
the former German colony of Southwest Africa. 


perpetuating 
male descen- 


ants, 

Dee. 15—The U. N. General Assembly, windin 
eee Sas elected 
member — 

City, Mayor O’Dwyer and Police Coram ine 
sioner announced the arrest of Alvin J. Paris, an 
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alleged bookmaker, on charges of bribery, 
nection with an attempt to bribe two star: 
New York Football Giants to “‘throw’’ the 


tha’ 

to the British throne, planned te marry 
Philip of Greece, but that their onesgee 
been postponed because of political developr 
in_ Greece. ze | 

Dec. 16—The first session of the U. N. G 
Assembly in the United States was adjourned | 
sitting for eight weeks at Flushing Meadow 1 
New York City. Paul Henri-Spaak of Bely 
Assembly President, told the delegates they} 
made definite progress toward achieving 1% 
peace. Secretary General Trygve Lie added: 
““peace is in the air—you can feel it.”” The As 
bly voted to reconvene at Flushing Meadow | 
(Sept. 16, 1947).—Replying to Greek charges} 
Albania had violated her frontiers, the latter G 
try asked the U Security, Council at 
Success, N. Y., to send a commission to Gree} 
fix responsibility for border incidents.—A | 
Army-Navy announcement in Washington ré 
that President Truman, acting on recommenda: 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs, had approved un 
commands in several areas with either an 4 
or a Navy officer as operational chief.—Se} 
tontractors testified before the Senate Wan 
vestigating subcommittee that they made nume 
gifts and loans to Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.). One} 
tractor said that ‘‘through a bookkeeper’s mists 
$3,672 which should have been charged to | 
was charged to the construction account of Ke 
Army Air Field, but this error had been rect 
later and the bill sent to Bilbo.—After other pa 
had refused to join a coalition government, Pre 
Blum of France formed an all-Socialist Cabini 
A New York County grand jury filed a bri 
indictment against Alvin J. Paris, charged 
having attempted to ‘“‘fix’’ the playoff cham 
ship game between the Chicago Bears andi 
New York Football Giants. % 

Dec. 17—Former_ Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
Minnesota was the first Republican to make fos 
announcement of his candidacy for the party nf& 
nation for President in 1948. He said it wi 
aim ‘‘to move our Republican party along the 
of true liberalism.’’—Bernard M. Baruch pr 
to the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission | 
States proposals to do away with the vy 
punishing violators of atomic control, but 
was delayed by Soviet Delegate Gromyko’s 
for more time to study the American plan.—A 
son (Miss.) banker testified before the Sena 
Investigating subcommittee that Edward P. J 
former secretary to Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.), had 
two bank accounts, a small one which Terry 
said belonged to Bilbo, and the other, AA 
larger one which the secretary had described as 
own.—Former Rep. William B. Umstead, Demo: 
was appointed by Gov. Cherry of North Cai 
to serve the unexpired term of the late Sen. 
W. Bailey.—Premier Blum’s all-Socialist cat 
received a 544-to-2 vote of confidence in the 
National Assembly, with 69 right wing ap. 
Sienna age German denazification trib 

erlin 


ach 


courageously and sensibly. 
affirmed the United Sta 
and said the Government 
to bring about peace betw 
ment and the Chinese 
States moved at Lake 
U. N. Security Council 
make an on- 

in the Balk 

to Sen. Bilbo (D. 

the Senate War 
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©. 19—Acting on a United States resolution 
J. N. Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y.. 
1 unanimously to appoint a commission to 
gate violence and other incidents onthe 
s of Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
It was the first on-the-spot inquiry ordered 
ne Council.—Before the’ U. N. Atomic Energy 
mission, Canada opposed Bernard M. Baruch’s 
od for immediate action on international 
ic control, contending hasty decisions would 
to “‘chaos and hysteria” within the commis- 
—President Truman announced that, to speed 
mmigration of refugees and displaced persons 
Europe, four American merchant ships would 
Signed to this service.—The President ap- 
ed a commission of nine educators, clergymen, 
TS and industrialists to study the question of 
ersal military training and to make recom- 
Hations.—Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.) denied before 
Senate War Investigating subcommittee that 
ad accepted a $1,500 fee for obtaining a nar- 
S Osa for a drug addict. The charge was 
ep by his former secretary, Edward P. Terry. 
@ split with Southern soft coal operators, 
bers of the Northern Appalachian group an- 
Gced they would open negotiations with John 
wis and the United Mine Workers for a 
contract without waiting for the United 
S Supreme Court decision in the contempt 
mst the union and its leader—The Na- 
a@bor Relations Board ruled that the J. I. 
Co. of Racine, Wis., whose workers had been 
trike for almost a year, violated the Wagner 
iby refusing to bargain collectively with the 
Pd Automobile Workers, C. I. +. On the 
d shop, the check-off and similar subjects. 
federal grand jury in Athens, Ga., after a 
-week investigation, reported it had been un- 
to identify any members of the mob who 
a two Negro couples near Monroe, Ga. (July 
The British Home Office announced it would 
the return to England of Prof. Johan J. 
nko of New York City, vice president of 
American League for a Free Palestine.—The 
fal strike in Naples against food shortages 
called off after the Rome government had 
Pd grain supplies to the city. 
p. 20—The basic points of Bernard M. Baruch’s 
for international atomic control were adopted 
e U. N. Atomic Energy Commission at Lake 
pss, N. Y., but a working committee was 
nted to make the plan conform with the 
al Assembly’s disarmament resolution. The 
was 10 to 0, with Poland abstaining and 
ft Russia refusing to be recorded.—President 
ign met with his new Committee on universal 
ing at the White House and told its members 
history showed that nations, whose manhood 
Physically unfit, perished—The State De- 
nent announced Ambassador Robert D. Mur- 
adviser to the military occupation authorities 
srlin, had been appointed deputy to Secretary 
fate Byrnes to take part in the preparatory 
ssions in London of the peace treaties for 
any and Austria.—The United Automobile 
ers, C. I. O., started suit in Chicago against 
ord Motor Co., for $8,000,000 retroactive 
i-to-portal wages.—The British Labor Gov- 
snt offered independence to Burma on the 
terms as those offered India.—The British 
ation authorities in Germany ordered the 
diate trial of 27,000 members of Nazi organi- 
in their zone.—Vice Premier Mikolajczyk’s 
h Peasant party reported one-third of its 
dates had been prevented from entering the 
on contest (Jan. 19, 1947).—A mob of 15,000 
ns tried to storm the residence of Premier 
sr Yoshida in Tokyo in protest against the 
ral discrimination’’ by the Japanese govern- 
ae st them.—A witness at the war crimes 
y former Premier Hideki Tojo and other 
ime Japanese leaders in Tokyo testified that 
nése soldiers forced 23 Australian nurses at the 
Of bayonets to march into the sea off Banka 
id and then machine-gunned them. 
s, Z2I—A series of earthquakes and tidal waves 
over 60,000 square miles of Southern Japan, 
1,172 persons and destroying more than 
homes.—The British Government, acting on 
resolution, recalled the British Ambassador 
pain, Sir Victor Mallet.—The Polish Provi- 
1 Government rejected Britain’s protests 
ist tactics used in the election campaign 
st minority parties and stated it would de- 
‘to enter into “‘further discussions’’ on the 
>¢—Widespread guerrilla warfare was reported 
en French troops and Viet Nam separatists in 
as a, with 30 dead in Hanoi, provincial cap- 


) ngking. ¥ , 
c. 22—Repl to criticisms that Britain’s 
sn ee an ‘solned too closely’ to the 
sd States on one hand and was not close 
sh to Soviet Russia on the other, Foreign 
‘tary Bevin said in a radio talk from London 
‘Britain had not tied herself to anybody 
"in regard to her obligations under the 
Charter and that she sought co- 
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immensé crowd in St. Peter’s Square in Rome 
wey Pius sharply denounced the new rise of anti- 
5 ericalism in Italy and pledged the Vatican to a 
rm fight against atheism.—A Belgrade military 
Heng sentenced 18 former Nazi officers to death 
or the killing of 150,000 persons in Yugoslavia. 
—The illegal Arab army in Palestine, the Najada, 
Was ordered by the exiled Grand Mufti of Jerusa- 
em to hold itself in readiness ‘‘to fight the Jews.’’ 
ee Washington, the Army and Navy Munitions 
oard announced that it would continue to operate 
60 or more munitions plants and retain an interest 
in 250 other plants, while 2,800 others had been 
sa ho eee 
ec. 23—A press dispatch from Dairen, Man- 
churia, reported that the port’s Russian com- 
Mander had ordered a United States Navy vessel, 
the LC-3 1090, to leave in 20 minutes or “we will 
not be responsible for the consequences.” The 
Ship's passengers, a businessman and two news- 
paper correspondents were refused permission to 
land. In Washington the incident was minimized 
by State Department officials who said the Soviet 
authorities had the right to refuse permission to 
the three passengers to land and that the ship had 
over-stayed ae 48-hour stay granted it.—Lt. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, Deputy United States Military 
Governor in Germany, criticized France’s action in 
establishing a customs barrier between Germany 
and the Saar Region as a unilateral action un- 
sanctioned by the Allied Control Council.—Terror- 
ist activities by Jewish underground groups in 
Palestine were condemned by the World Zionist 
Congress at Basle.—Generalissimo Franco of Spain 
recalled the Spanish Ambassador in London after 
Britain had summoned her envoy home.—The 
Federal Housing Administration in Washington 
liberalized its system for obtaining materials for 
the construction of homes for veterans and non- 


veterans.—The operators of the Winecoff Hotel in 


Atlanta, Ga., where 121 persons died in a fire (Dec. 
7, 1946), were indicted on one felony and two. mis- 
demeanor counts charging them with failing to 
provide adequate safety devices. 


Dec. 24—President Truman appointed an infor-— 
mal committee of six Government officials to advise * 


him on labor problems. The members were Sec- 
retary of Labor Schwellenbach, Attorney General 
Clark, Secretary _of Commerce Harriman, Recon- 
version Director Steelman, Chairman Herzog of the 


National Labor Relations Board, and Clark Clif-— 


ford, special counsel to the President.—Suit for 
$100,000,000 in retroactive portal-to-portal wages 
was started in Chicago against the International 
Harvester Co. by the United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers Union, C. I. O.—In a Christmas 
Eve address, President Truman deplored the 
absence of complete harmony in the world, but 
expressed hope that_a stable peace would be at- 
tained in 1947,—At Frankfort on the Main, Gen. 
McNarney, U. S. Commander in Chief in Germany, 
Aig oe a Christmas amnesty to 800,000 rank and 

le Nazis who had been summoned to appear before 
denazification courts.—Pope Pius urged speedy 
completion of the peace treaties in a Christmas 
Eve speech.—The World Zionist Congress in’ Basle, 
Switzerland, repudiated, by a vote of 171 to 154, 
the policies of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, its president, 
who had advocated Jewish participation in the 
Palestine conference called by the British Govern- 
ment.—Gov. Edge of New Jersey ordered the seiz- 
ure by the State authorities of the strike-bound 
gas-generating plants of the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co. in Jersey City and Piscataway 
Township. 


Dec. 25—President Truman flew from Washington — 


to Independence, Mo., to pass Christmas with his 
wife and daughter and_his 94-year-old mother, 
Mrs. Martha Truman.—In a Christmas broadcast 
to the British Commonwealth, King George VI said 


that while the world was slow in recovering from © 


the wounds of World War II, its “convalescence 
can certainly be hastened by our continued endur- 
ance and good will.’’—Trafiic and other accidents 
over the holidays took a death toll of 216 in the 
United States, The Associated Press reported.—The 
Chinese National Assembly in Nanking adopted a 
new permanent Constitution by passing it on its 
third reading. It was to go into effect in a year 
(Dec. 25, 1947).—Sixty-seven persons were killed in 
the crashes of three Patt airliners in the vicinity 
of Shanghai in a heavy fog. 

Dec. 26-—-Republican leaders of the incoming 80th 
Congress pledged quick action to halt the flood of 
retroactive portal-to-portal wage suits filed by 
unions. Additional suits for $149,400,000 in portal- 
to-portal wages were started in the East and 
Middle-West.—President Truman veturned to the 
White House after a rough flight from his home at 
Independence, Mo., where he passed Christmas. 
=A ‘conspiracy’ by Communist-controlled unions 
to start a ‘‘revolution’”’ in the United States was 
charged by Ernie Adamson, counsel for the House 
Committee on un-American Activities. Members of 
the committee said the statement was unauthor- 
ized.—The Department of Commerce reported that 
Americar. consumers spent $127,000,000,000 for 
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goods and services in 1946, an all-time record and 
$21,000,000,000 more than in 1945.—Bands of armed 
Jews raided diamond factories in Tel Aviv and 
Nathanya in Palestine and escaped with $107,000 
in_ diamonds, cash and bonds. , 

Dec. 27—Bernard M. Baruch served notice on the 
other members of the U. N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Lake Success, N. Y., that the United 
States would refuse to join in any atomic control 
plan which did not provide specifically that the 
Big Five veto could not be invoked in carrying out 
enforcement measures or penalties. He warned that 
the American people would withdraw their support 
from the United Nations if they felt that treaty 
violators could escape unpunished.—The Labor 
Department in Washington reported that 4,545,000 
workers lost 107,475,000 work days in 4,335 strikes 
during the first 11 months of 1946.—The Federal 
Communications Commission granted a petition by 
the Western Union to increase rates for telegraph 
messages about 10 per cent.—In Paris, the new 
Council of the Republic elected Auguste Champetier 
de Ribes, a member of the Popular Republican 
party, as its first President.—An international com- 
mission reported in Belgrade it had found no evi- 
dence of diversion of large supplies of U.N.R.R.A. 
shipments to the Yugoslav Army or for other un- 
authorized purposes.—A joint report by American, 
British and French occupation authorities said that 
undernourishment was growing worse in Germany. 
—Hunery mobs rioted in Bari, Italy, and stermed 
food stores and overturned trolley cars. Police 
opened fire and killed one rioter. 


Dec. 28—Suits by C. I. O. unions for retroactive 
portal-to-portal wages rose to $1,170,000,000 as the 
United Steel Workers brought action in Phila- 
delphia against the Bethlehem Steel Co. for $200,- 
000,000.—Soviet Delegate Gromyko formally re- 
quested the U. N. Security Council to appoint an 
11-nation commission to work out @ universal dis- 
armament program.—Scores of politicians and 
army officers favoring the American and British 
concepts of democracy were rounded up by Hun- 
garian political police in Budapest and other 
(cities in what was described as a Communist- 

inspired purge.—Rep. Baldwin (R.-N. Y.), on a 
visit to Palestine, urged the Jewish underground 
to call a truce in its activities against the British 
until he had made a report to President 
and Congress.—A TWA :Constellation airliner, 
bound from Paris to New York, crashed on an 
island off Shannon Airport, Hire (Ireland), killing 
12 of the 23 passengers and crew members.—Gov. 
Edge of New Jersey ordered seizure of a third plant 
of the Public Service Electric and Gas Co. after 
strikers halted the delivery of coke. 

Dec. 29—Members of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jew- 

ish terrorist organization, kidnaped and flogged a 
British major and three sergeants in Palestine 
communities in retaliation for the whipping by 
British authorities of a Jewish youth convicted of 
bank robbery in Jaffa. The four Britons received 
18 lashes each, the same number as was meted out 
to the youthful bank robber who also was sen- 
tenced to 18 years’ imprisonment.—A report by the 
House Committee on Post-War Europe called on 
Congress to restrict the export of military and 
economic material to Soviet Russia, charging the 
Moscow Government with violations of the Potsdam 
and other wartime agreements.—The merger .of 
the National Citizens Political Action Committee, 
the Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions and eight smaller liberal 
groups into the ‘‘Progressive Citizens of America’’ 
was announced in New York City by Henry A. 
Wallace, former Secretary of Commerce, after a 
two-day convention. 


Dec. 30—The United States plan for international 
atomic control, as first presented by Bernard M. 
Baruch (June 14, 1946), was adopted by the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission at Lake Suc- 
eess, N. Y., by a vote of 10 to 0, with Soviet Russia 
and Poland abstaining, The plan, which would bar 
the exercise of the veto by the Big Five Powers in 
the day-to-day enforcement of atomic energy con- 
trol measures or in imposing penalties on violators, 
was referred to the U. N. Security Council for 
implementation.—The Dollis Hill Synagogue in 
London was set on fire and some of its sacred 
scrolls were destroyed in reprisal for the flogging 
of four British soldiers by Jewish extremists in 
Palestine.—The Allied Control Council in Berlin 
announced it had stripped Germany of her power 
to prepare for another war.—An anti-American 
demonstration was staged in Peiping by 6,000 Chi- 
nese university students who demanded the im- 
mediate withdrawal of United States Marines from 
China because of the alleged rape of a Chinese 
girl by_a Marine.—Sens. Vandenberg (Mich.) and 
Taft (Ohio) emerged as the undisputed leaders of 
the Republican majority in the Senate as 49 GOR 
Senators met to organize for the opening of the 
80th Congress.—Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn,) said at 
a Washington conference that the Republicans 
would cut federal income ‘taxes by 20 per cent, 
balance the budget and reduce the public debt. 

Wee. 31.—President Truman proclaimed “the 


2 ~ 
cessation of hostilities of World War II 
2 -o’clock noon, Dec. 31, 1946.’* In an 
panying statement, he explained that his 

mation terminated immediately 20 wartime | 

and would end 36 others at the end of six. 

but that it did not end the states of emer 
declared by President- Roosevelt Sept. 8, 1939 
May 27, 1941, or the state of war itself. Thr 
added, would have to be terminated by 
Congress.—The Republicans announced th 
seek to prevent Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss,) from ¥ 
his seat in the Senate, but would not oppos 
seating of Rep. Marcantonio (A. L. P.-N, © 
Ernie Adamson resigned as counsel to the — 
Committee on un-American Activities. 4 


/ 
1947—JANUARY 


_ Jan. 1—Goyv. Thomas E. Dewey, at his inaw 
tion in Albany for a second term as New ¥ 
chief executive, discussed national rather) 
State issues in a speech regarded as a bid fd 
Republican nomination for President in 1948 
Lansing, Mich., Kim Sigler, former Nebraska} 
boy, was sworn in as Michigan’s Governom 
pledged himself to restore the state to a poi 
of honor and dignity, “with no hint of gra 
corruption to mar the record of the condw 
public business.’’—Control of United States a 
energy secrets was formally ‘transferred in 

ington from the Manhattan Engineer Dis 
wartime military organization, to the TB 
States Atomic Energy Commission, a eiv 
board.—The British Government, under the: 
Nationalization act (July 12, 1946), took oves 
country’s 1,500 coal mines, valued at $650,00" 
and also began operation of Cable and Wirt 
Ltd., the empire’s network of long distance | 
munications.—Replying to British charges | 
Albania had violated international law by mi 
the Corfu Channel, Premier Hoxha of Alhj 
charged the British) had violated his coun 
sovereignty three times ‘‘in a brutal manne 
The French government announced in Paris if 
suppressed another rebellion in Indo-China, 
time in Western Cambodia.—The New Year} 
ushered in by a snowstorm which swept the Atl 
seaboard from New England to Northern Flo 
The storm kept holiday travel down and on: 
fatalities were reported by The Associated 


Jan. 2—Members of the first Republican 
trolled Congress in 14 years organized f 
opening of the Eightieth Session. The Repub: 
majority announced it would seek to preven 
seating of Senator Theodore G. Bilbo (D.-M 
until a full hearing was held into charges the 
Won in the 1946 primary after depriving | 


their constitutional right to vote and that he 
accepted illegal gifts and contributions from 
contractors. Several Democratic Senators th: 
ened a filibuster if Bilbo were refused his gs 
The Senate Republicans chose Senator Arthu 
Vanderberg (Mich.) as President pro tempore 
Senator Wallace H. White Jr. (Me.) as ma: 
leader, while the Democrats elected 
Alben W. .Barkley (Ky.) as minority 
and Senator Scott W. Lucas (Ill.) as — 
floor whip.—In Detroit, the United Aut 
Workers, C. I. O., started suits against the 
Motor Co., General Motors and the Chrysler C 
for more than $400,000,000 in portal-to-poi 
adjustments. The Department of Justice 

to the Federal Court in Detroit for permis 
intervene in the case ‘‘as a friend of the cov 
—Nine prisoners, one a murderer, escaped from 
ancient Raymond St. jail in Brooklyn, N. Y, 
made their getaway. All were recaptured | 
—A British officer was killed and 26 persons 
behets in a new flare-up of terrorism in ¥ 


, Jan. 3—The 80th Congress convened in ¥ 
ington, but proceedings in the Senate were 
by an all-day debate over whether Sen. 


, bay case.—New York City s| 
rejected a.demand by the National 


—British authorities in Palestine war 
t gent measures would be taken aga 
entire Jewish community unless terrorist act 


ceased. Lt. Gen. Sir Alan G. Cunnin 
tine High Commissioner, arrived in’ Lond 
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niltations with the Imperial General Staff and 
jolonial Office, -In New York City Rabbi 
S. Wise resigned from the Zionist Organi- 
a of America, which he founded, in a split 
other leaders over the Palestine problem.— 
ch stores put into effect a 5 per cent cut in 
es decreed by Premier Blum’s government.— 
fad Tationing was ordered by the Eire govern- 
7 aS a result of a wheat shortage—A Navy 
Jane with the Byrd Antarctic expedition, with 
Officers and men on board, was missing after 
‘A off on a scouting flight. Six survivors of 
erash were rescued later. 
nh. 4—The deadlock in the Senate over the 
ing of Sen. Bilbo was ended when the Repub- 
S agreed to a Democratic proposal that the 
er be tabled to permit the Mississippian to 
@ New Orleans hospital for a jaw operation. 
© announced he would resume his fight on his 
™. The other newly-elected or reelected Sen- 
is were then sworn in and organization of the 
até was completed.—_Bernard M. Baruch and 
mother five members of the United States dele- 
bn to the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
ion resigned, saying their work in formulating 
mogram for atomic energy control had been com- 
Sd.—Warren R. Austin, chief United States 
igate to the U. N. General Assembly, said in a 
jo address that the United States and Soviet 
Sia had come to a better understanding at 
recent U. N. sessions and that the Russian 
Ssentatives had ‘‘met us half way’? on some 
portant issues.—A new liberal movement, Amer- 
® for Democratic Action, was formed in Wash- 
On with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Franklin 
Roosevelt Jr. among its founders. The group 
Ounced it would fight both Communism and 
bism.—Sixteen former officials of the German 
Stry of Justice during the Nazi regime were 
<q in Nuremberg on charges of war crimes 
crimes against humanity. One, Carl Westphal. 
ged himself in his cell a few hours later —The 
areas of the Hawaiian Islands were swept 
el Waves, causing the evacuation of many 
cen - 
5—Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.), new 
mman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, said 
Republicans would seek ta restore a balance in 
deral judiciary which he described as “‘grossly 
ded on the side of Democratic leftists."’ His 
mittee, Wiley said, merely asked for appoint- 
t of a fair proportion of Republicans to the 
trral bench and would not make a ‘‘political 
ball’’ of judicial appointments.—Sen. Bilbo (D.- 
Bs left Washington to undergo an operation in 
Orleans, promising to return to renew his 
for his seat ‘‘if he lived.’’—The Office of 
e Administration reported that rent increases 
etween 20,000 and 30,000 individual cases were 
i@ granted to landlords monthly.—An urgent 
ning to American industry to plan for atomic 
are by building vital defense and other plants 
ground was issued by Brig. Gen. Robert John- 
fcrmer vice chairman of the War Production 
rd.—The Arab League accepted the British 
Prnment’s invitation to participate in the Pales- 
conference (opening Jan. 26).—A report by a 
iamentary committee on its inspection trip to 
ece urged the British Government to withdraw 
troops from that country. 
m. 6—Addressing a joint session of the Repub- 
n-controlled 80th Congress, President Truman 
mded the hand of cooperation to the opposition. 
outlined his labor program, which included the 
ing of jurisdictional strikes and of secondary 
potts and also the aeerae up of soe ar Sapa l 
tration machinery, but warned against ‘‘vin- 
ve’? and ‘‘punitive’’ legislation. He asked for 
finuance of excise taxes for a year beyond 
1, 1947, to permit balancing of the budget: 
Unification of the armed services, universal 
tary training, health insurance and creation 
/Department of Welfare. in the field of foreign 
Ts, he asked for speedy ratification of the 
ce treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
mania, although he expressed dissatisfaction with 
m, and for the early withdrawal of all troops 
a Austria. He also urged continued aid for the 
iger-stricken peoples of Europe and Asia,—The 
te Department announced it had sent a note to 
iet Russia requesting her to turn over control 
Dairen, Manchuria, to China.—Gen. George C. 
Shall was directed by President Truman to 
im home from China to make a personal report 
the situation there.—The War Department an- 
mced the appointment of Lt. Gen. Lucius D. 
, Deputy Military Governor of Germany, as 
amander in Chief of United States Forces in 
ype to replace Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, and 
Gen. Geoffrey Keyes as commander of United 
tes occupation forces in Austria to replace Gen. 
tk W. Clark. Gen. McNarney was named Army 
“Forces representative for the Joint Chiefs of 
f on the United Nations Military Staff Com- 
se and Gen. Clark was assigned to command 
Sixth Army with headquarters in San Fran- 
—Three men, including a former employee of 
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the United States Embassy in Belgrade, were 
sentenced to death by a Yugoslav court on charges 
of having disclosed state and military secrets to 
the United States Embassy.—An experimental 
helicopter mail service in New York City, in which 
nine planes made deliveries to communities within 
a 50-mile radius, resulted in time savings of from 
six to 12 hours. 

Jan. 7—Secretary of State James F. Byrnes re- 
signed and President Truman appointed Gen. 
George C. Marshall to succeed him.—The State 
Department made public Gen. Marshall's report 
on his mission to China to’bring peace between 
the Central Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists. He criticized the reactionaries in the 
Nanking government and also the Communists, 
declaring China's hope for peace lay in ‘the 
assumption of leadership by the liberals in the 
government and in the minority parties’ under 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s guidance.—A 
master bill to end pending or future portal-to- 
portal back pay suits by labor unions was intro- 
duced in the House by Rep. Gwynne (R.-lowa). 
The measure would deny the courts jurisdiction in 
such cases except where they involved wilful 
violations of wage-hour regulations.—The United 
States sent notes to Britain and Soviet Russia 
asking their support in demanding that the Polish 
Provisional Government cease its persecution of 
the Peasant party and other democratic elements 
so as to insure a free election (Jan. 19).—The 
British government published a sweeping “‘town- 


and-country planning bill,’ which would give the ' 


government control of all future building develop- 
ments, set up green belts and recreation areas 
around cities and provide for the reconstruction of 
old cities —The French Planning Council approved 
a four-year plan for re-equipment or modernization 
of the country’s industries and agriculture.—In 
New York City, unions and employers in the build- 


ing trades reached an agreement, granting wage — 


increases and a'40-hour week to 200,000 workers, 


thereby removing obstacles to a large-scale con- ~ 


struction program. 


Jan. 8—In his economic report to Congress, 


President Truman said the nation’s continued pros- 


perity depended on lower consumer prices, avoid- 
ance of general wage increases and peace between 
labor and management. He recommended main- 
tenance of taxes at 1946 levels, extension of rent 


control, higher social security benefits, increased 


statutory minimum wages, broadening of the wage- 
hour law, labor controls and a long range housing 
program. He said, ‘‘I reject, and I know ths 
American people reject, the notion that we must 
have another -depression.’’—Breaking precedents 
and rules, the Senate unanimously confirmed the 
nomination of Gen. George C. Mar as Secre- 
tary of State.—A bill proposing a conbtitutional 
amendment which would permit a President to hold 
office for only two terms was introduced by Sen. 
Wiley (R.-Wis.), chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee.—Sen. Ball (R.-Minn.) offered _a bill 
which would prohibit the closed shop.—In the 


House, Rep. Brooks (D.-La.) introduced a bill to 


establish one year’s compulsory military training 


for youths between 18 and 20.—The Office of Tem- — 
porary Controls announced that rent control for™ 
accommodations for transients in hotels, motor 


courts and trailer camps would be lifted (Feb. 15). 
—In a surprise raid on two towns south of Tel 
Aviv, British police rounded up 32 persons, includ- 
ing four women, suspected of being members of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish terrorist group. The 
British canceled a sentence of caning imposed on 
a member of the group after receiving a threat that 
British soldiers would be shot if it was carried out. 


—The Polish Peasant party headed by Vice Premier 


Mikolajezk announced it would take an active part 
in the apteetlines (Jan. 19) in all but 10 districts in 
which its candidates had been barred.—The British 
withdrew their forces from the Ras El Tin Citadel 
in Alexandria, Egypt, which they had’ occupied for 
65 years.—In New York City Alvin J. Paris, a 
novelty salesman, was convicted on two counts of 
bribery for allegedly having attempted to “‘fix’” the 
play-off championship 
York Football Giants and the Chicago Bears (Dec. 
15, 1946). 

Jan. aay Case (R.-S. Dak.) introduced in th 
House a new strike control bill which would 
closed shop and authorize federal injunctions to 


prevent strikes in national industries. The measure 


would retroactively validate the injunction issued 
Pate John L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers 
in the November-December, 1946, coal strike. 
Case’s previous anti-strike bill was vetoed by 
President Truman (June 11, 1946.)—Sen. Taft (R-- 
Ohio) chairman of the Senate Rezublican Steering 
Committee, announced he favored a federal budget 
of $33,500,000,000 for the 1947-1948 fiscal year 
which would permit a 20 per cent cut in federal 
income taxes provided excise and corporation taxes 
remained at their wartime levels—The United 
States warned Poland that continued suppression 
and intimidation of opposition parties by the gov- 
ernment consiituted ‘‘a violation of the letter as 


game between the New 


eS 
the 


y 
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well as the spirit of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments.’'—At Lake Success, N. Y., the United Na- 
tions Security Council accepted the General As- 
sembly’s mandate to work out a plan for general 
world disarmament.—London reported that Soviet 
Russia had asked the Norwegian Government for 
military bases on Spitzbergen Island off the north- 
ern tip of Norway.—The Nanking Government of- 
fered to resume peace negotiations with the Chinese 
Communists, promising a reorganization of the 
government, 

Jan, 10—President Truman submitted to Con- 
gress a budget calling for expenditure of $37,730,- 
000,000 in federal appropriations in the fiscal year 
1947-1948, Included in the proposed budget was 
$11,256,000,000 for the armed forces. The Pres- 
ident’s budget made no provision for tax reduction, 
but anticipated a surplus of $202,000,000 toward 
debt reduction.—The President also recommended 
appropriation of $3,510,000,000 for relief and recon- 
struction activities throughout the world.—A bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Sen. Ball (R.- 
Minn.) which would limit collective bargaining to 
local unions and prevent industry-wide strikes.— 
The National Labor Relations Board announced 
that it had unanimously granted a petition of the 
Foreman’s Assn. of America for a collective bar- 
gaining election in a Detroit plant.—The House 
Naval Affairs Committee recommended that the 
United States retain control of the Pacific islands 
which this country captured from Japan.—At Lake 
Success, N. Y., the United Nations Security Council 
voted, 10 to 0, to assume the guarantee of the 
independence and inviolability of the Free Territory 
of Trieste.—Britain filed a formal complaint with 
the U. N, Security Council against the alleged 
mining of the Corfu Straits by Albania.—The 
British Ambassador to Poland, Cavendish-Bentinck, 
was named by a defendant in a treason trial in 
Warsaw as having received military and state 
secrets.—Rioting between Hindus and Moslems in 
India took a toll of 14 lives. 

Jan. 11—James F. Byrnes, retiring Secretary of 
State, and Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), new chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
told an audience of 10.000 at the Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs that.the United States would keep 
faith with the rest of the world in maintaining 
peace and sharing her prosperity with less. for- 
tunate nations. Both advised patience, declaring 
that after five years of war it would take at least 
that length of time to reestablish peace and order. 
—Sen. Myers (D.-Pa.) said in a letter to Under- 
' Secretary of State Acheson that the United States 
Should submit the Palestine issue to the United 

Nations for solution.—Briefs were filed by John L. 
Lewis and his union, the United Mine Workers, and 
by the Government in U. S. Supreme Court in the 
appeal filed by Lewis and the union from the 
$3,510,000 in fines imposed on them for contempt 
of court. Lewis and the union contended that the 
Government, in obtaining an injunction to avert the 
coal strike, had yielded to ‘‘political expediency.”’ 
The Government argued that the fines were justi- 
fied because Lewis and the union had refused to 
obey an injunction issued by the Federal District 
Court.—President Truman’s proposed 1947-48 
* budget was assailed by Harold E. Stassen, self- 
announced candidate for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1948, as ‘‘padded, wasteful and 
extravagant.” He advocated cuts of at least 
$5,000,000,000.— Britain rejected as unsatisfactory 
Albania’s reply to her note demanding apologies 
and compensation for the deaths of 44 seamen 
“killed when two destroyers struck mines in the 

Corfu Channel. Albania implied that the mines 

were laid by Greece. ; 

Jan. 12—Jewish terrorists parked a truck laden 
‘with explosives close to the central police station 

in Haifa, Palestine. In the explosion that followed, 
two British and two Arab policemen were killed 
and 142 other persons injured, The blast occurred 
two hours after the Irgun Zvai Leumi, under- 
ground organization, had announced that the un- 
Official ‘‘truce’’ they had maintained with the 
British authorities was over—aAn Eastern Airlines 
plane en route from Detroit to Miami, Fla., 
crashed near Galax, Va., during a rainstorm’ 
Fifteen of the 16 passengers and the crew of three 
were killed.—Sen. O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) called on 
Congress to give the War Assets Administration 
a ‘‘thorough-going overhauling’”’ to avert a com- 
plete breakdown of machinery for the disposal of 
billions of dollars in surplus property.—The De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington reported that 
individual incomes reached an all-time high during 


November, 1946, rising to an annual rate of 
- $174,200,000,000. 
Jan. 13—A factional fight within the Republican 


party erupted in the Senate when the party’s 
policy committee voted to continue through 1947 
the War Investigating Committee and also pro- 
longed the life of the Small Business Committee. 
Sen. Tobey (R.-N. H.) charged the actions vio- 
lated his party’s campaign pledge to streamline 
Congress by eA standing committees from 33 
to 15.—The Metal Trades Department of the 


drivers caused thousands of other workers to 


Washington the Supreme Court voted, 5 to 4 
Willie Francis, 17-year-old Negro slayer, coule 
legally executed by the State of Louisana altha 
once before he had escaped death when the elée 
chair failed to operate—The New York He 
Tribune announced the appointment of Whity 
Reid as editor to succeed his father, the late 
Mills Reid. Mrs. Ggden Mills Reid, the widow, | 
elected president of the New York Tribune, Ine.; 
Jan. 14—The Republican-controlled House 
and Means Committee voted at a closed me 
in Washington to continue excise taxes on 
liquors and other luxuries at wartime levels fo% 
indefinite period to clear the way for a 20 per | 
slash in federal personal income taxes as propé 
by Rep. Knutson (R.-Minn.), committee chaitn 
—Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach expfe} 
opposition to the Ball-Taft-Smith bill proyie 
for the setting up of a mediation board within 
Labor Department and also to the Case bill, wl 
would establish a mediation board outside the} 
partment, saying these proposals would ham 
rather than achieve industrial peace.—The Sui 
Court heard arguments in the appeal of Ji 
Lewis and the United Mine Workers from ¢ 
contempt of court conviction. The Governn 
contended that Lewis, by disregarding a té 
injunction to cancel a threatened strike of 400) 
soft coal miners, had set himself above the cour 
at large. Lewis’ lawyers insisted the injunei 
violated the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction ° 
and the U. S. Constitution—Premier de Gas 
of Italy obtained from the Export-Import Ban 
Washington a conditional credit of $100,000, 
—The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill was inst 
as the 20th Presiding Bishop of the Protest 
Episcopal Church in a ceremony in Washi 
Cathedral.—In London, the deputies of the Big 


out.—The Russian news agency, Tass, decla: 
a broadcast from Moscow that the 1920 tf 
granting sovereignty over Spitzbergen to N 
was ‘‘invalid’’ because the Soviet Union’s secu 
interests had been ignored.—The French Nat 
Assembly elected, with Communist support, Vil 
Auriol, a Socialist, as its Speaker. Auguste 
petier de Ribes, a member of the Popular R 
lican Movement, was chosen Speaker of 
Council of the Republic_—The Polish Governm 
rejected as ‘‘unfounded’’ United States and Bri 
protests against alleged coercive tactics to 
down the votes for opposition candidates 
approaching election (Jan. 19). 

Jan. 15—Election of Herman Talmadge, 
the late Gov.-elect Eugene Talmadge, as Gove! 
by the Georgia General Assembly by a vote of 
to 87 gave Georgia two ‘“‘Governors’” with G 
Arnall declaring the election of young Talme 
unconstitutional and suing in Superior Cout 
Atlanta for a declaratory judgment. Arns 
Talmadge, installed in offices less than 20 ya 
apart in the State Capitol, appointed rival Ad 
tants General and other officials—The State 
hington that Ja! 


party office holders and leaders that while 
Republicans might cooperate with President 


The company, he sai 
as “an investment in 
future’ and was writing off $50,000,000 is 
for the first nine months of 1946.—-Both the Un 
States and Britain announced in reply to Ri 
demand for military bases in Spitzbergen 
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beth son said ps bia 
: on, Herman. who seiz Ke 
me Governor S office and Bxecutive Mansion after : 
eing “elected’’ by the Legislature, relinquish. his 
claim to the Governorship.—Pope Pius told & group 
of American newspapermen in Vatican City that the » 
tyranny of Communism had succeeded the tyranny | 
of Nazism..—The Chinese Communists Tejected the 
Central Government’s proposal of a resumption of ‘ 
peace negotiations to end the civil war. 
Jan. 19—About 70 per cent of Poland’s 12,000,000 
eligible voters went to the polls in the country’s 
first national election since 1935, Early returns 
gave the Communist-Socialist bloc of Premier ; 
Osubka-Morawski 87 per cent of the ballots cast © 
for 444 seats in the National Legislature. Vice 
Premier Mikolajezyk, leader of the opposition 
Peasant party, said he would petition the Supreme 
Court to annul the election because it’ had not 
been ‘free and unfettered,’ as guaranteed under 
the Yalta and Potsdam pacts. The Government 


ch she was 
ederal Court, Newark, N. J., acquitted Joseph 


nt between the Army and the Nav 
y L y for unifica- 
oe the armed services wager a supreme Secre- 
nder the merger plan, 
Army and Navy Departments would be re- 


ned, each with a military chief, and a new Air 
ices Department, which would have co-equal 
S with the other two services, would be 
mted. The first reaction in Congress, which 
d have to pass legislation to carry out the plan, 
fayorable.—Four leaders of the Republican 


reported that seven soldiers and 16 “‘bandits” were 
killed in outbreaks of violence during the yoting. 
—The British Foreign Office protested directly to 


Generalissimo Stalin against an article in the 


Communist organ, Pravda, which charged that 
Foreign Secretary Bevin had disavowed the Anglo- 


Ority in Congress and two of the Democratic 
hority conferred with the President at the 
ute House and discussed two legislative prob- 
ontinued government operation of the mer- | 
ht Marine and disposal of war surplus property. 
bse at the conference were Sens. Vandenberg 
White, Speaker Martin and Rep. Halleck. 
bublicans, and Sen. Barkley and Rep. Rayburn, 
Hocrats.—In the Georgia ‘‘Battle of Governors,”’ 
man Talmadge scored against his rival, Ellis 
mt by having the locks removed from the 
tive chambers in the State Capitol in Atlanta 
from the Executive Mansion and by assigning 
® highway patrolmen to prevent Arnall from 
efing. Arnall established headquarters on the 
fioor of the Capitol.—Vincent Auriol, veteran 
alist, was elected the first President of the 
h French Republic for a seveti-year term by 
National Assembly and the Council of the Re- 
© at a joint session in Versailles. The vote 
him on the ballot was 452 of the 883 votes cast. 
ority of 21 over those cast for his competitors. 
he Big Four Foreign Ministers’ deputies agreed 
ondon to permit Austria to submit her views 
@ proposed peace treaty.—A British committee 
ded by Winston Churchill announced its plans 
rk for a United Europe from which. however, 
ovies Union would be excluded. The com- 
tee denied it was anti-Russian.—The unauthor- 
i strike of 50,000 truckmen, food handlers and 
ik workers in London was called off as employers 
Bed to shorter work hours and overtime pay- 
ats.—The main body of Adm. Byrd’s Antarctic 
edition reached Little America. 
im. 17—The official texts of the peace treaties 
in EHitler’s European satellites—Italy, Hungary, 
igaria, Rumania and Finland—were issued in 
Shington by the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
mncil. Under the terms, the defeated nations 
B called on to pay $1,330,000.000 in reparations, 
2 permitted to maintain only limited armed 
ves, had to cede some border territories and 
permitted only limited sovereignty. They 
re ordered to sign the treaties at a meeting with 
ied representatives in Paris (Feb. 10).—President 
¥ of France designated Paul Ramadier, a 
eran Socialist, to form a new Cabinet.—Amer- 
A opposition to Soviet demands for military bases 
Spitzbergen was assailed by Izvestia. Russian 
yernment newspaper, as ‘‘political hypocrisy’’ as 
United States was seeking bases in the Pacific 
well 


Soviet treaty of 1942 by declaring Britain “‘does 
not tie herself to anybody’’ except in regard to her 
obligations under the U. N. Charter. The British 
Government renewed its offer to extend the 20-year 
military treaty with Russia to 50 years.—French 
troops launched a drive against Viet Nam forces 
besieging Hue, provincial capital of Annam, Indo~ 
China.—Sen. Vandenberg, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, promised in a radio speech 
that the Republicans would make no change in the 
country’s foreign policy, but said they would 
scrutinize the Government’s world trade policy.— 
Walter B. Weisenburger, executive vice president 
ot the National Assn. of Manufacturers, warned in 
a statement in New York City that proposals by 
President Truman and members of Congress for 
compulsory arbitration in labor disputes ‘“‘would 
sound the death knell of the free enterprisa system 
as well as of collective bargaining.’’—An 1,800-ton 
Greek passenger ship, the Himara, sank 20 miles . 
off Athens foNowing an explosion and 392 of the 
635 passengers and crew members on board were 
missing. Ihe Government ascribed the disaster to 
a mine. : . 
Jan. 20—As his last official act in office, Secretary — 
of State Byrnes signed the peace treaties with 
Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania, which he ~ 
helped draft as a member of the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers Council. The ceremony of swearing in his 
successor, Gen. Marshall, was postponed for a day 
as the General’s plane, in which he was returning 
from his peace mission to China, was grounded in 
Chicago by bad weather and he had to proceed 
to Washington by train—Sen. Eastland (D.-Miss.) 
demanded a House investigation ‘‘with a view. 
impeachment” of the conduct of Federal Judge 
Frank Picard of Michigan after a Chrysler Corp. 
lawyer had told a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
the Judge had described himself from the bench 
as ‘‘strictly pro-labor.”” Picard handed down the — 
first decision in favor of a union in a portal-to- 
portal wage suit.—A Congressional subcommittee 
was set up by four Senate and House fiscal com- 
mittees to study President Truman’s $37,528,000,000 
budget for 1947-48.—Premier de Gasperi and his 
Cabinet handed their resignations to Provisional — 
President de Nicola of Italy as a result of a crisis 
precipitated by the resignation of Vice Premier and — 
Foreign Minister Nenni.—In Jerusalem the Na- 
tional Council of Palestine Jews warned Jewish 
terrorists they would face reprisals by their own 
people unless they stopped their attacks on the 
British. ry 
Jan. 21—Gen. George C. Marshall took the oath 
as Secretary of State at a ceremony in the White 
House in the presence of President Truman, former — 
Secretary Byrnes, members of the Cabinet and 
Congressional leaders. Before he was sworn in, — 
Marshal! stated bluntly \that he considered his new 7 
office as non-political, that he would never become 
involved in political matters and therefore could 
not be si re sree for suy Perea 
office, including the Presidency.—. s 
Judiciary subcommittee, Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor Walling contended that blame for the portal- 
to-portal wage suits filed by the unions lay with 
Congress because it had withheld strong rule-mak- — 
ing powers from the Wage-Hour Administration.— _ 
Premier Ramadier of France won a vote of con- — 
fidence of 549 to 0, with 39 abstentions, from the 
: National Assembly’ which electe¢ former Premier 
wwering (Feb. 1) of margin requirements for | mqouard Herriot as its President.—A United States 
rchase of stocks from 100 per cent to, 75| military court in Stuttgart, Germany, condemned 
4 Siegiried Kabus, 25-year-old former Elite Guard 
officer and self-styled “‘new fuehrer,”’ to death for 
a series of bombings.—A denazification court in the 
British occupied zone in Germany absolved Max 
Schmeling, former heavyweight boxing champion, 


of Nazi affiliation. to President Truman’s ex- 


as the Arctic—In Washington it was 
ounced that under President Truman’s Army- 
merger plan only the new Secretary of Na- 
hal Defense would be in the Cabinet.—The 
ident called on Congress to repeal appropria- 
hs for several federal departments and agencies 
ing $563,888,579.—Carl Alda Marzini, a former 
te Department employee, was indicted on 
es of having concealed his membership in the 
‘unist party.—Spokesmen for the A. F. L. and 
_ I, O. asserted before a Senate Judiciary sub- 
ittee that proposed amendments to the Wage 
Hour Law, which were designed to curb 
tal-to-portal suits, would weaken or even de- 
y the effectiveness of the act.—Gov. Ellis 
all was barred from the rotunda of the State 
itol in Atlanta by Georgia state troopers acting 
orders of ‘‘Governor’? Herman Talmadge, 
moved his headquarters to his private law 
The Federal Reserve System announced 


LU. 
1, 18—Bllis Arnall resigned as Governor of 
a a few minutes after Lt. Goy. M. E. Thomp- 
.d taken the oath of office in the State Senate 
ber. Thompson announced he would serve as 
Governor until a Governor could be elected 


essor to Gov.-elect Eugene Talmadge who Jan. 22—Contrary 
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ship was announced by Director Fleming of! 
Office of Temporary Controls.—Former | 
(D.-Ky.), Henry M. and Murray Garssor 
Joseph F. Freeman pleaded not guilty in W 
ton to a federal indictment accushig them of « 
spiracy to defraud the Government on war « 
tracts.—A huge iceberg floated into the Bay 
Whales and drove three vessels of the Byrd 4 
ree rer aon anchored there into the open 
or safety. eo} 
Jan. 25—The United States Steel Corp. and} 
United Steelworkers of America, C. I. O., read 
an agreement in Pittsburgh on reclassificatiox 
thousands of jobs which carried with it $32,000) 
in back pay and $17,000,000 in wage increases, | 
corporation and the union previously had exter 
their current contract which was due to exi 
(Feb. 15) to April 30.—Sen. McKellar (D.-Tex 
charged before the Senate Public Works Commil 
that 22 former and present employees of the ‘Ti 
nessee Valley Authority were ‘‘well-known C{ 
munists.’’—A grand jury investigation into chaz 
that efforts were made to bribe members of | 
Georgia General Assembly when they were’ c 
sidering the Governorship question was demani 
in Atlanta by a group calling themselves 
“Aroused Citizens of Georgia,’’ who chailéni 
the constitutionality of the Assembly’s election 
Herman Talmadge as Governor.—After an insp 
tion trip to displaced persons camps in Germa 
Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner of New York City; 
ported in Berlin that anti-Semitism was increas 
among Germans who interpreted the: leniency, 
the occupation authorities as weakness.—An Ant 
ican-built Dakota airliner, which had just tal 
off for South Africa, crashed at Croydon Airpé 
London, killing 12 of the 23 persons on board. 
Philippines Airlines plane with a crew of four 
$15,000,000 in gold coin and bullion on bos 
crashed near Hong Kong, killing the crew.— 
phonse (Scarface) Capone, Chicago underwo 
boss during the prohibition era, died in Nia 
Beach, Fla. : 
Jan. 26—Grace Moore, American opera, raj 
and screen star, and Prince Gustaf Adolf, eldi 


pressed wishes, the Republican-controlled Senate 
passed, 49 to 43, a resolution to continue its special 
War investigating Committee, originally headed 
by the President when he was a Senator.—The 
reorganizéd House Committee on un-American 
Activities under.Chairman Thomas (R.-N. J.) an- 
nounced it would sift evidence that Communists 
controlled some of the most vital unions, and also 
would investigate Communist influences in Holly- 
wood and in education.—Secretary of State Mar- 
shall rejected the resignation of Dean Acheson as 
Under-Secretary and persuaded him to keep his 
post.—The Export-Import Bank approved $32,000,- 
000 in long and short-term credits to Finland.— 
Former President Hoover accepted President Tru- 
man’s invitation to undertake a mission iv Ger- 
many and other parts of Central Europe study 
the food and economic situations.—The United 
States Conference of Mayors, meeting in Washing- 
ton, called on Congress to continue rent controls, 
- pass the long-term Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing 
program and complete federal emergency housing 
construction.—The Treasury Department ruled that 
employers ordered by courts to make retroactive 
portal-to-portal wage payments could charge these 
payments against their income for the years 
covered,— Premier Ramadier of France formed a 
coalition Cabinet including Socialists, Communists, 
Radicals and Republicans.—Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia presented to the deputy foreign ministers in 
London demands for large parts of German and 
Austrian territories and heavy reparations.—The 
Georgia Senate, by a tie vote, sustained its action 
in recognizing the official oaths taken by M. E. 
Thompson both as Lieutenant Governor and Acting 
Governor, 4 
Jan, 23—The Federal Government intervened in 
the Mount Clemens Pottery Co. case in Michigan, 
the original portal-to-portal wage case which led 
to the filing of more than $4,000,000,000 in suits by 
unions for retroactive portal-to-portal wages. The 
Department of Justice filed a brief with Federal 
Judge Frank Picard, who handed down the original 
decision, asking him to dismiss the case, scheduled 
ie be Bpobened (Jan. Roa cin a poner soos 
erder; unless more weighty evidence was adduced | son of t! 
to support the workers’ claims. In his decision | lime of ‘succceson Gass eee and scm 
(1943), Picard awarded a total of $2,400 to 289 | among 22 persons killed when a KLM Royal Dut 
pottery workers for seven minutes’ overtime spent | airliner crashed and exploded at Kastrup ai 
May (B.-Ky.) andthe heads “oF then Game | Outside of Copenhagen, Denmark, soon after it ta 
brothers’ munitions combine, Henry M. and Mur- | armed with revolvers and a fone oa 
way Garsson and Joseph Freeman, were indicted | a British banker and former officer, H. A. T a 
by a special Federal Grand Jury in Washington on | lins, from his home in the center of Jerusal } 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the Government. | British authorities believed h Tusa 
The indictment charged May ‘‘did agree to receive’ | hostage for Der Gruner, member of the te on 
$93,634 from the other defendants as ‘‘compensa- | Irgan Zvai Leumi group under sentence of "ie 
tion for services rendered and to be rendered.’ The | —Secretary of War Patterson said i spec 
charges were the result of evidence presented to the Washington that universal militar: = * cpecms 
Senate War Investigating Committee’s investigation | vital to the safety of the United States sey” 
of the Garssons’ $78,000,000 wartime munitions | next war there would be no time, th re had ae 
combine.—At a meeting of the deputies of the] in World Wars I and II, to ante cre ba 
Council of Foreign Ministers in London, Australian | United Automobile Workers, C be Gu aaa ya 
Delegate Hodgson charged that the Big Four had | independent employees’ union by a n& defeauaaa 
ignored the smaller nations at the Paris Peace| in a collective bargainin os) tio now aa 
Conference. He expressed the hope they would | of the Allis-Chalmers Manuf: ct eI ao a 
have a voice in the drafting of the peace treaties Allis, Wis., strike-bound f O78 ¢ & Co. in Wi 
for Germany and Austria.—The Rockefeller Foun- g a L for| 273 days. F | 
dation in New York City announced a gift of Jan. 27—Jewish terrorists kidnaped Judge Ri 
$10,000,000 for the rehabilitation and: support of | Windham from his court in Tel Aviv, Palesi 
Peiping Union Medical College in China.—Goy. | While British authorities were carry 
Dewey signed a bill grantirig an annual salary | COUntry-wide search for another victim, 
increase of $300 to public school teachers in New | ins, kidnaped 24 hours befor 
York State. bed ie Cunnin 
Jan. 24—The British Foreign Office made public tie canines 
an exchange of messages between Foreign Secre- | were believed 
tary Bevin and Generalissimo Stalin in which both 
reafirmed the Anglo-Soviet treaty of 1942. Bevin 
protested against an article in the Communist 
organ, Pravda, which contended that in a radio 
speech (Dec, 22, 1946) he had repudiated the treaty 
by declaring Britain did not consider herself tied 
to anybody except in regard to her obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. Bevin said he 
had merely stated the same view as other major 
Allied statesmen had expressed. Stalin accepted the 
explanation and repudiated the Pravda article. But 
he added that if the eee were to be extended) it 
rom ‘‘the reservations’’ 


appointed Demetrios Maximos, member of the roy- 
elise Populist party, as Premier to succeed Premisr 


covering 30,000 e 
coast and guaranti 


business concerns formerly own 
nationals. In Washington the State Deore 


a) 
aT 


chairman of the United Nations Human 
} Commission at Lake Success.—Rocky Grazi- 
‘middleweight prizefighter, told a New York 
My grand jury he had been offered $100,000 to 
ow”’ a fight. Another grand jury in the same 
Indicted three alleged higher-ups of a 
as n a Bee oats ses ope to ‘‘fix’’ the 
= rofessional foot championshi 
(Dec. 15, 1946). oe 
a. 28—Jewish terrorists in Palestine released 
= Ralph Windham, one of two British hostages 
seized tc halt the scheduled hanging of Dov 
per, an Irgun Zvai Leumi member. Windham, 
med, was set free after the British authorities: 
Siven the underground group two days to 
nh the captives ——The British Government an- 
ied in London that it would admit 500,000 
pees, including 80,000 Jews, from displaced 
pus camps on the continent to relieve Britain’s 
power shortage.—Prime Minister Attlee told 
ament that, under an agreement reached with 
maese leaders, Burma would set up an interim 
moment and elect a Constituent Assembly as 
first steps toward complete independence.— 
2 von Papen asserted at his trial before a 
han denazification court in Nuremburg that 
iad been ‘‘a Hindenburg man, not a Hitler 
. —The State Department, in a statement 
fd ‘with the approval of Secretary Marshall, 
sed the Provisional Government of Poland of 
me violated (Jan. 19) its solemn pledges under 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements to conduct free 
wntrammeled elections. The department said 
United States Government reserved the right to 
further action in this matter—Warren R. 
m, United States representative on the U. N. 
tity Council, said, after a talk with President 
man, that he favored universal military train- 
Or America’s youth and opposed ‘“‘unilateral 
mament.’’—Before the Senate Labor and Wel- 
ommittee, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
sed legislation which would prohibit the closed 
, industry-wide collective bargaining and 
mization of foremen.—The Right Rey. Charles 
dall Gilbert was elected Bishop of the Prot- 
Episcopal Diocese of New York to succeed 
a T. Manning, retired.—Dr. A. S. W. 
on Ih, rare book dealer, paid $151,000 for a 
‘of “‘The Bay Psalm Book,’’ the first book 
fed in the English colonies in America. 


23—The State Department announced the 
idrawal of the United States from its efforts 
estore peace in China through the establish 
Of a coalition government formed by Gen- 
ssimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists and the 
¢ Communists. The decision was made by 
y of State Marshall who, as President 
an’s special envoy, spent 13 months in China 
to end the civil war. All but a few of the 
2: S. Marines and Army and Navy personnel 
ng in China were ordered withdrawn.—The 
voted, 373 to 35, to extend indefinitely the 
ome excise taxes on furs, jewelry, liquor 
ther ‘‘luxuries.’’—Witnesses before the Sen- 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare called 
international Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
A. F. L., 2 union ‘‘monopoly’’ which through 
dary boycotts had increased prices for elec- 
appliances as much as 500 per cent.—The 
itive Council of the A. F. L., meeting in 
mi, said industrial strife was ‘‘definitely on the 
€ and warned the principal danger was the 
‘at Congress would pass “‘ill-considered and 
tive’ legislation to curb collective bargaining. 
New York City an impartial arbitrator im- 
rd a fine of $4,161 on Local 807, International 
therhood of Teamsters, as a result of a two-day 
cat strike against a trucking concern.— H. A. 
s, the second of two Britons kidnaped by 
irgun Zvai Leumi, was released in the court- 
of a hospital in Jerusalem. He had been 
‘rely beaten, there was a deep wound in his 
| and his arm had been broken.—A motion by 
et Russia that Albania should be invited to 
e her views on peace terms for Germany was 
ted by the Big Four Ministers deputies 
=ondon.—An airliner of the Chinese National 
ation Corp. crashed 100 miles west of Hankow, 
mg 25 of the 26 persons on board. including 
hodist Bishop Schuyler Garth of Madison, Wis., 
wife and several American missionaries and 
nbers of their families—A TWA Lockheed Con- 
on flew from Los Angeles to New York City 
'§ 30 seconds, setting a new speed record 


n 
] 
a 


on a Supreme Court order, the Mount 
s (Mich.) Pottery Co. case, in which he 
1943) that workers were entitled to pay for 
in getting ready for, and walking to, 
ompany property. This decision led 
y C. I. O. unions of portal te poe 


pay, 
on 
4 


nn 


a 
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was trifling. Counsel for the Department of Justice 
and industrial groups told 
minimis non curat lex” 
trifles) 
the dead and missing in the Navy, Marin 
and Coast Guard (Dec. 7, 1941-Jan. 1, 1947) at 
88,939 men and women.—The British Foreign Office 
announced that Victor Cavendish-Bentinck, 
or seat! in Warsaw, had been assigned to a 
post. 
Provisional Government.—The 65th birthday anni- 
versary of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was observed throughout the country with a series 
of March of Dimes events for the benefit of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis ——Adm. 
Byrd landed in Little America after a 600-mile 
flight over the Ross Sea ice barrier from the air- 
plane carrier Philippine Sea.—A series of tornadoes 
Swept the Central and Southeastern States, killing 
28 persons and disrupting traffic, while a blizzard 
buried Milwaukee under 19 inches of snow. 


Picard the doctrine “‘de 
L (the law cares not for 
applied to the case.—The Navy reported 
e Corps 
its 


He had been at odds with the Polish 


Jan. 31—Evacuation of the wives and children of 


British civilian personnel in Palestine was ordered 
by Lt. Gen. Sir Alan G. Cunningham, the British 
High Commissioner in Jerusalem. Under the order, 
the families of military personnel were to be moved 
to safety areas.—In the House of Commons Win- 
ston Churchill called on the Labor Government to 
hand over to the United Nations the mandate over 
Palestine.—King George VI appointed William John 
McKell, Labor Premier of New South Wales and 
a former boilermaker, 
Australia to succeed the Duke of Gloucester.—A 
German_denazification court in Nuremburg sen- 
tenced Hans Fritzsche, former Nazi broadcaster 
who was acquitted by the International Military 
Tribunal (Oct. 1, 1946), to nine years’ imprison- 
ment as a war criminal. Another court, in 
sentenced Heinrich Hoffman, Adolf Hitler’s official 
photographer, to 10 years in prison.—In Tokyo 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur issued orders forbidding 
a general strike of government and public utility 
workers in protest against Premier Yoshida’s re- 
gime. The walkout was called off by the Japanese 
unions.—Maj. Gen. Fleming, Director of the Office © 


as Governor-General of 


Munich, 


of Temporary Controls, testified before the Senate 


Banking and, Currency Committee in Washington 


that he had ordered a general 10 per cent increase 
in rent ceilings without consulting the White 


House, but had canceled it when President Truman 


objected.—Publisher J. David Stern of the Phila- 
delphia. Record and the Camden (N. J.) Morning 
Post and Evening Courier, against 

American Newspaper Guild, C. I. O., had waged a 
strike for almost three months, announced the sale 
of the three newspapers to The Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. Publication of the three papers 


was suspended.—The executive council of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor, meeting in Miami, Fla. 
announced it had invited the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to merge with it to make an effec- 


tive fight against enactment by Congress of anti-— 


labor legislation.—Secretary of War Patterson de- 
nied a request by Felix (Doc) Blanchard, Glenn 
Davis and Barney Poole, West Point football stars. 
for four months’ leave during the latter part of 
1947 to play professional football. 


1947—FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—Chief Rabbi Dr. Isaac Halvey Herzog 
of Jerusalem appealed to Lt. Gen. Cunningham, the 
British High Commissioner, to avert a new out- 
break of terrorism and bloodshed in Palestine by 
reopening the case of Dov Gruner, irgun Zvai 
Leumi member under sentence of death.—In Wash- 


ington the State Department reported it would» 


not follow the British Government’s example by 
ordering the evacuation of American civilians from 
the Holy Land.—The office of the president of a 
denazification court in Nuremberg, before which 
Franz von Papen’ was on trial as a war criminal, 
was bombed by _ terrorists.—President an 
announced in Washington the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Building and Construction De- 
partment of the A. F. L. and the Associa Gen- 
eral Contractors, Inc., for voluntary arbitration of 
disputes in the or insist ae National 
c Welfare Conference 
po Te “Declaration of Human Rights,’’ which 
information and 


ish Agency, 


which the 


gton made 


activities jeopardized the cause of Zionism.—Count — 


Ta was ap 
es ion Cabinet formed in Italy by Premier 


de Gasperi.—Dr, Leonardo Arguello. candidate of 
outgoing President Somoza’s Liberal party, was 
elected President of Nicaragua by a two-to-one ma- 
jority over Dr. Enoc Aguado.—In Atlantie City, 
N. J., Secretary of State Marshall assured the 
Jewish Labor Committee that the United States 
would join other nations to bring about resettle- 
ment of the displaced persons of Europe.—The In- 
ternational Labor Office, in a report issued in Mon- 
treal, said the cost of living in the United States 
had risen 48 per cent between 1937 and 1946. 


Feb. 3.—Bernard M, Baruch, who headed the 
United States delegation to the United Nations 
Atomic Committee, testified at a secret meeting 
of the joint Senate-House Committee on Atomic 
Energy that the Soviet Union had obtained some 
United States atomic bomb secrets. He expressed 
the belief that the Russians had failed to realize 
the full significance of the information in their 
hands.—President Truman asked Congress to ex- 
tend for another year some of his wartime controls 
over foodstuffs, allocation of freight cars and a 
limited group of imports and exports.—Adm. Marc 
A. Mitscher, 60, Commander in Chief of the United 
States Atlantic Fleet and wartime commander of 
Task Force 58 in the war against Japan, died in 
Norfolk, Va., of a heart attack.—The British High 
Commissioner in Jerusalem rejected the refusal of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine to act as ‘‘inform- 
ers’? by cooperating in the campaign against ter- 
rorism in the Holy Land and gave the Agency 
seven days in which to announce its willingness to 
assist the British troops and police.—The British 
Embassy in Athens announced Britain would with- 
draw half of her troops from Greece at an early 
date.—A British-Allied military tribunal in Ham- 
burg sentenced five women and six men to 
death by hanging for causing the deaths of thou- 
sands of Allied women imprisoned in the Ravens- 
brueck concentration camp during the war. 

Feb. 4—A committee of delegates from the 
United States, Soviet Russia, France, Australia 
and Colombia was set up by the United Nations 
Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y., to iron 
out differences in resolutions offered by those five 
nations for international control of armaments and 
atomic energy.—The Soviet delegate to the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission objected to the inclu- 
sion of personal liberty, prohibition of slavery and 
compulsory labor, right of property and other 
basic concepts in an international bill of rights. 

'—President Truman received Poland’s new Ambas- 
sador, Josef Winiewicz, at the White House and 
informed him the American people were deeply 
concerned over the Polish \Provisional. Govern- 
ment’s failure to fulfill its pledge to permit free 
elections.—The United States and British Ambas- 
sadors in Warsaw stayed away from the opening 
of the first post-war Polish Parliament.—At Miami, 
Fla.,-the executive council of the A. F, L. assailed a 
bill by Sen. Ball (R.-Minn.), which would ban 
the closed shop, as ‘‘unconstitutional.’’—David E. 
Lilienthal denied charges of ‘‘leftist sympathies’’ 
in testimony before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy considering his appoint- 
ment as head of the Atomic Energy Commission.— 
Franz von Papen was arrested and jailed at his 
denazification trial in Nuremberg on charges of 
perjury in connection with his testimony in re- 
gard to the late President von Hindenburg’s will. 
—Former President Hoover arrived in Frankfort on 
the Main by plane from New York City to study 
the German and Austrian food situations for Presi- 
dent Truman.—The French Government  pro- 
claimed Cochin China as a free State within the 
frame-work of the Indo-Chinese Federation and 
the French Union.—Thomas W. Lamont, American 
financier, donated $500,000 toward restoration of 
bomb-damaged Canterbury Cathedral in England. 
—Gerhart Hisler, alias Hans Berger, alleged Mos- 
cow agent in the United States, was arrested in 
ic York City as an enemy alien by federal offi- 
cials. 

Feb, 5—The Vaad Leumi, the Jewish National 
‘Council, voted unanimously in Jerusalem to reject 
Britain’s ultimatum demanding its full ‘‘co-opera- 
tion’’ in the campaign to suppress Jewish terrorism 
in Palestine. Members of the Council said that 
while they refused to turn ‘‘informers’’ against 
their countrymen they would intensify their own 
fight against the Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern gang 
outlaw underground groups. The Irgun Zvai 
Leumi announced it would continue its activities 
“to the last breath.’’—The Polish Parliament in 
Warsaw elected, by a vote of 408 to 24, Boleslaw 
Bierut as President of Poland for a seven-year 
term.—In a report to Congress on the record of the 
United Nations during its first year and on 
American participation in it, President Truman 
called for continued ‘‘genuinely national, biparti- 
San’’ support of the U.N.—The President renewed 
his recommendation to Congress for legislation 
which would change the line of succession to the 
Presidency so that, in the event of the President's 
death, an elective officer, the Speaker of the 
House, would succeed him, instead of the Secre- 
tary of State, an appointive officer.—Secretary of 
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PO te he a San td 


State Marshall put continuation of world 1 
after the suspension of U.N.R.R.A. activities 
the head of 27 urgent proposals he sent to Oc 
gress.—Guaranteed annual wa ugh 
American industry to stabilize labor-manage 
relations was recommended in a report to the 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, by M 
Latimer, former head of the Railroad Retireme 
Board, who made a study for the White House! 
Gen, MacArthur ordered, by radio from Tok» 
the technical arrest of Col. Edward J. Murry 
of Palo Alto, Calif., in whose possession custoy 
agents allegedly found $210,000 in diamonds fi 
lowing his return from Japan. Murray call 
the ‘diamonds ‘“‘legitimate souvenirs.’’—In Lit} 
America, Rear Adm. Byrd reported that observ 
tions made by members of his expedition on} 
series of flights completely changed existing ma 
of Antarctica, 


Feb. 6—The House Committee on Un-Amerie} 
Activities in Washington charged Gerhart His} 
New York City resident, with conspiracy to ove 
throw the United States Government, contempt | 
Congress, income tax evasion and falsification | 
passports. Eisler’s sister, Mrs. Ruth _ Fisch 
called him a “‘Stalin terrorist.’? Eisler, alias Hi 
Berger, was exposed by the New York Wor 
Telegram (Oct. 17, 1946) as Soviet Russia’s 
secret agent in the United States.—The Hi 
adopted, 285 to 121, a resolution proposing a eo 
stitutional amendment limiting the tenure of as 
President to two terms. The amendment, 
become effective, requires ratification by 36 state 
—Robert E. Hannegan, Democratic national cha: 
man, called for the renomination of President Tr} 
man in 1948 in a speech in New York City. T 
President said later in Washington he had receiv, 
no advance information of Hannegan’s speech.) 
QO. Max Gardner, 64, former Governor of Nor 
Carolina, died in New York City as he was abo 
to sail to assume his new post as United Stat 
Ambassador to Britain Federal Judge Picard — 
Detroit granted the United States Attorney Ges 
eral’s petition to permit the federal governm 
to intervene in the Mount Clemens pottery 4 
ers’ case, the basic portal-to-portal wage suit. 
British troops evicted 1,000 Jewish families ff 
a modern section of Jerusalem which had be 

Fr 


type enacted by the United States in 1921 4 
Ww 


tria and Greece.—In Rome, Ga., a Floyd Coun 
Supreme Court jury ruled that the election by i 
Georgia General Assembly of Herman Talmad: 
to succeed his father, the late Gov.-elect Euge 
Talmadge, was illegal—The British Governme 
issued a plan for the pacification of Palesti 
which offered semi-autonomous status to both J 
and Arabs, but neither side reacted favorably 
The New York State Boxing Commission, af 
a three-day hearing, announced the revocation | 
the license of Rocky Graziano, outstanding cor 
tender for the middleweight title, for having faile 
to report two offers of $100,000 to ‘‘fix’’ two bo 
Later the National Boxing Assn. announced ¢ 
Graziano, and also welterweight champion R 
Robinson, suspended in a similar case, might fit 
anywhere in the association’s jurisdiction. 


on th 2 
premises. The Judge’s first decision 943), 
ing 289 union members a total of $2,400 in overt 


on instructions e United St prer 
Court to dismiss the case if the Sorte 

time was trivial—Sen. Vandenber, ch 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate, 1 


e which caused the Labor Government to 
@ holiday for all but essential industries 
@ week. The situation was aggravated by a 
_wave which left many homes without heat.— 
‘etary General Trygve Lie of the United Nations 
& cable from New York City to Athens urging 

Government to postpone the scheduled 

bution of a group of guerrillas. The executions 
© put off.—The United States Military Govern- 
ht in Frankfort on the Main indicted Friedrich 
» pro-Nazi industrialist, and four associates 

“eared and crimes against humanity on a 
eb, $—A small Italian schooner, with 650 illegal 
sh Immigrants on board, was boarded by Brit- 
troops as it entered the port of Haifa, Palestine. 
tefugees resisted when they were transhipped 

B British transvort for deportation to Cyprus 
several had to be sent to hospitals for treat- 

mt—A hall in the British occupation zone in 
Win was swept by fire during a masked ball and 

men and women were killed in the rush for the 
y exit.—Dr. Rodolfo Llopis announced in Paris 
@ formation of a new Spanish Government in 
€.—In Washington Sen. Bridges (R.-N. H.) 

nounced he would oppose the appointment of 
vid E. Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic 
ergy Commission because of his pro-Russian 


feb. 10—Millions of workers in the industrial 
Hiands and Northwest of England and in Wales 
= Made idle as the Lakor Government put into 
ect its power conservation program to meet the 
cal coal shortage. Government spokesmen 
led that the crisis was due to the socialization 
coal mines, but they admitted the after- 

S would be felt for months.—The peace trea- 
s for Nazi Germany's five European satellites— 
; Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland 
e] Signed at the French Foreign Office in 
s, thus ending the state of war between them 
H the Allied nations. All of the former enemy 
imtries except Finland, with which the United 
tes was not at war, announced they would seek 
ision of the peace terms.—In Pola, an Italian 
man shot and killed Brig. Gen. R. W. M. de 
mten, British war veteran, in protest against the 
lard, under the peace treaties, of Pola to Yugo- 
via.—A British military court in Jerusalem sen- 
ped three Jews to death by hanging after con- 
ting them of terroristic activities Sen. Wherry 
eb.), the Republican whip, joined other Senators 
nouncing his opposition to President Truman’s 
aination of David E. Lilienthal as chairman of 
= Atomic Energy Commission.—Rep. Thomas 
<N. J.), chairman of the House Committee on 
-American Activities, made public a letter to 
d States Attorney General Clark urging action 
the ‘‘Moscow-operated fifth column’’ which he 
arged, had been operating in the United States 
@ long time.—A Federal Grand Jury in Wash- 
Eton indicted Kenneth Romney, former Ser- 
t-at-Arms of the House, on charges of being 
sponsible for a $143,863 shortage in the accounts 
money deposited with him by members of Con- 


. 11—The industrial crisis caused by the 
ritish coal shortage in the manufacturing centers 
England and Wales was aggravated by a new 
Id wave which handicapped the movement of 
ntial supplies by rail, motor transport and 
s.—Reports from Tel Aviv, Palestine, said that 
etional strife had broken out between Jewish ter- 
ists and Jewish pacifists and that several of the 
ter had been wounded by bombs hurled by the 
n Zvai Leumi underground group.—China was 
mged into a grave economic crisis by a sudden 
op, blamed upon black market operators, of her 
ency to one-third of its previous value within 
ree weeks.—Soviet Delegate Gromyko admitted 
fore the United Nations Security Council at 
ke Success, N. Y., that the U.S.S.R. would seek 
debate the atomic bomb and _ other secret 
ea hen the projected Disarmament Com- 
functioning.—A Senate-House 

i , bo rea soe ella! 000. 
50,000,000 for national defense, irom 

Piatean's proposed spending program of 
500,000,000 for 1947-48.—Newspaper, radio and 
apazine correspondents in Washington protested 
retary of State Marshall that the Soviet 
rnment’s proposal to admit only 20 American 
swsmen to the Moscow Peace Conference was 
sckingly inadequate.”’—J. David Stern told the 

r Committee in Washington that he had 

suis three newspapers in Philadelphia and 
den, N. J., to lend emphasis to his fight against 
‘Américan Newspaper Guild, C.1.0., which he 
nsidered a menace to the free press. Members of 
jld had been on strike against Stern's publi- 


ns. 

- uncing that the coal situation re- 
ne Ue dangerously Seritical,”” the British Gov- 
ment extended restrictions on the use of elec- 
ty to all of England, Wales and Scotland. As a 
her measure, a wartime dimout was Penered 
ng to the discomforts of the population, al- 


’ 
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veady suffering from an unprecedented cold wave. ¥ 
—Foreign Minister Bevin said in London he was ; 
Willing to seek the aid of the United Nations in . 
finding a solution of the Palestine question,—The 

Soviet Government proposed to the Foreign Min- 

isters’ deputies in London that only the 12 smaller 
European nations whose territory was occupied by 

the Nazis should have a voice in the writing of the . 

peace treaty for Germany at the Moscow Peace — 
Conference.—Continuation of the mutual wartime y 
defense agreement between the United States and 

Canada was announced in Washington and Ottawa. ‘ 
—Secretary of War Patterson and Secretary of the 

Navy Forrestal protested against the reductions 

in the budgets of their departments proposed by 
Republican Congressional leaders, warning they 
would be dangerous to national defense.—The : 
Georgia Governorship dispute was further be- 
clouded when Judge Hendrix in Henry County — 7 
Superior Court, McDonough, Ga., upheld the claim ; 
of Herman Talmadge that his election by the 1 
General Assembly had been legal. 

Feb. 13—President Truman declared at a press 
conference that he did not consider himself an 
active candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for President in 1948 and would continue to be 
guided by his pledge (Noy. 11, 1946) of cooperation 
with the Republican majority in Congress and ‘‘to 
do in all cases, from day to day, without regard 
to narrow political considerations, what seems to 
me to be best for the welfare of ail our people.’’— 
The President also affirmed his nomination of 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and denied 
charges by Sén. McKellar (D.-Tenn.) that the 
former chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was a radical—Treasury Secretary Snyder an- 
nounced that his predecessor, Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., had agreed to return “‘official documents” 
which he took with him as part of a “‘diary’”’ of his 
tenure in office.—A British launch was sunk and a 
second vessel damaged in the harbor of Haifa, 
Palestine, by underwater explosions, attributed to 
Jewish terrorists—The United Nations Security 
Council, at Lake Success, N. Y., established a new 
Commission on Conventional’ Armaments to study - 
the disarmament question without regard to atomic 
or other new weapons.—Conrad Cardinal von 
Preysing, Bishop of Berlin and a foe of the Nazis 
during the Hitler regime, arrived in New York 
City by plane from Germany to thank the American 
people for the relief supplies sent to his country. 

Feb. 14—The Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Budget voted, 50 to 22, in support’of the 
proposed $6,000,000,000 reduction in President Tru- 
man’s proposed $37,500,000,000 budget for 1947-48. 
Thirty of the 102 members of the Senate-House 
group either abstained from voting or were absent. 
Those supporting the proposed cuts ignored warn- 
ings by the War and Navy Departments that re- 
ductions in their budgets would endanger national 
defense. Secretary of State Marshall also warned 
against the projected cuts.—Testifying at a closed 
session of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- — 
tee, Secretary Marshall called the world political 
situation ‘‘critical’’ and spoke against ‘‘economic 
isolationism.’’—Mrs. Martha E. Truman, 94-year- 
old mother of President Truman, fractured her 
hip in a fall at her home in Grandview, Mo. The — 
President fiew to her bedside, but returned to 
Washington after satisfying himself of her cer- 
tain recovery.—Soviet Delegate Gromyko assured 
the United Nations Security Council at Lake Suc- 
cess that his Government believed that violators of 
any agreement outlawing the atomic b should — 
be punished, but that the punitive powers should 
be administered by the Council_—Prime Minister 
Attlee declined, with thanks, an offer by President 
Truman to help Britain in her coal crisis, saying 
other parts of Europe also. were in need of coal. 
—A four-hour ‘‘token’’ walkout was staged in Paris 
by policemen and other government employees in ~ 
protest against the rise in the cost of living and the 
mounting inflation. —The War Assets Administra- 
tion in Washington announced the sale of the Big ~ 
and Little Inch pipe lines to the Texas Eastern 
Transmission Co. of Houston, Texas, for $143,- 
127.000, only $2,700,000 less than their original cost 

Feb. 15—Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoy, in a 
note to the United States Ambassador to Russia — 
protested that Under Secretary of State Acheson | 
had charged that Russia’s foreign policy was 
“ageressive and expansionist,’ ‘thug “‘grossly 
slandering” the U.S.S.R. A transcript of Acheson’s — 
observations made public in| Washington showed ~ 
that_in answer to a question by Sen. McKeilar 
D.-Tenn.) before the Senate Atomic Committee — 
(Pen, 10) Acheson said that he was “quite aware 
that Russian foreign policy is an ageressive and — 
expanding one.’’—Several United States citizens 
were among 53 passengers and crew members 
killed near Bogota, Colombia, in the crash of a 
four-engined DC-4 Colombian Avianca airliner 
into a mountain peak.—At the conference of the — 
Big Four Foreign Ministers’ deputies in London, | — 
the three Western powers rejected Yugoslavia’s 
claims to a large part of the Austrian Province of 2 
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Carinthia. Only Russia voted favorably.—The 
Office of Price Administration in Washington lifted 
controls on daily hotel room rents for transients.— 
Homer L. Loo Jr., secretary of the Columbians, 
Ine., alleged anti-Jewish, anti-Negro society, was 
convicted by a jury in Atlanta, Ga., of incitement 
to riot and sentenced to a year in a public works 
camp. 

Feb. 16—The British Government reported a 
steady increase in the country’s reserve coal stock- 
piles as miners in Wales and England gave up 
their Sunday holiday and went into the pits to 
help relieve the critical power shortage.—A speech 
by John Foster Dulles, Republican Party foreign 
expert in New York City (Jan. 17), was interpreted 
by Prof. BE. E. Tarle, Soviet historian, in an 
article in the Moscow Izyestia as a signal by the 
Republican Party to Winston Churchill and other 
British Conservatives to ‘launch a military attack 
upon MRussia.’”—The Italian Government an- 
nounced in Rome that dwindling wheat. supplies 
would necessitate a further reduction in white flour 
tations.—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Gov- 
ernment in Nanking fixed the rate of exchange to 
12,000 Chinese dollars to $1, United States cur- 
reney, and reinvoked wartime restrictions to meet 
the economic crisis—Col. Earle L. Johnson, na- 
tional commander of the Civil Air Patrol, and two 
of his crew members were killed when a twin- 
engined Army C-45 plane he was piloting crashed 
at Cleveland, Ohio.—Rear Adm. Byrd, making his 
Second flight over the South Pole, dropped the 
flags of all the United Nations. Hé made his first 
flight in 1929. 

Feb. 17—The Senate, by a voice vote, concurred 
in the House action in continuing indefinitely the 
Wartime excise taxes on ‘“‘uxuries,” such as 
jewelry, liquor, cabarets, toilet articles and furs, 
but exempted low-priced fur-trimmed garments 
and travel abroad. The two amendments made 
it necessary to send the measure to a joint 
conference committee——The State Department in- 
augurated, from New York City, a series of daily 
broadcasts to Soviet Russia intended to give 
Russians a better iinderstanding of the United 
States and the American people, and to present 
world news in unbiased terms.—President Truman 
directed the diversion of 7,000 tons of food, en 
route to United States occupation troops in Europe, 
to Rumania to save 500,000 persons in Moldavia 
Province from starvation.—The House Appropria- 
tions Committee recommended that President Tru- 
man’s request for $315,546,600 in deficiency funds 
be cut. to $139,360,000.—A strike of several hundred 
metal lathers for shorter hours tied up $100,000,000 
in construction work in New York City.—The 
British royal family received a rousing reception on 
disembarking in Capetown, South Africa, for an 
Official visit. The temperature was 113 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the sun.—An unmasked mob seized‘ 
Willie Earle, a Negro, from the Pickens County 
jail in Pickens, S. C., and lynched him several 


miles away. He had been accused of the fatal 
stabbing of a taxicab driver. 
Feb. 18—Secretary of State Marshall, in a 


Foreign Minister Molotov, re- 
jected as unjustified a Russian protest (Feb. 15) 
: “slanderous and hostile’ re- 
marks attributed to Under Secretary Dean Ache- 
that Acheson had been merely 


delegate, Cadogan, 
charged before the Security Council that mires 
laid illegally by had dam- 
aged two British destroyers and killed 44 seamen. 
Peleting 

alestine 
Problem to the U.N. General Assembly at its next 
Session without recommendations.—In Washington 


radical. Sen. McK 


1 
_ ponent of Lilienthal, had sought i tri i 
the letter.—Opposition to all 4 near Satie 
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denied permission to a New York City del 
fo enter the Capitol to demonstrate for 
and rent legislation. Republican leaders 
delegation was barred because it was feared 
tempt would be made to seize the legislative 
bers.—In New York City, the strike of 
lathers, which tied up construction, was 
after Mayor O’Dwyer appointed a five-man 
tion board.—The Pennsylvania Railroad’s | 
Arrow flyer, en route to New York City ; 
Detroit, plunged down a 150-foot embank 
near Altoona, Pa., killing 25 persons and injur 
124 


Feb. 19—A sharp split among Republicans 
Congress developed over the question ‘of J 
much to cut from President Truman’s propa 
$37,500,000,000 budget. The House Republic 
voted solidly for a $6,600,000,000 slash, while | 
Senate Republicans favored a $4,500,000,000 
duction.—The President asked Congress to r 
24 wartime emergency laws, extend 12, 
rarily and allow 10 others to expire, saying | 
would help free the country of war controls ; 
speed up the termination of the rsa, Brest 

i 


claimed in 1939 and 1941.—Philip Murray, presi 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, |joi 
William Green, A.F.L. president, in voicing opp 
tion to proposed restrictive legislation. He ad| 
that he was willing to meet Green to reach | 
agreement on banning jurisdictional disputes 


A bill outlawing the closed shop was passed by » 
Tennessee Legislature.—Prime Minister Attlee : 
nounced in the House of Commons that Bri 
industries which had been shut down for 
days in the national coal crisis would be allo 
to resume work on a partial basis —The Nank: 
Government claimed its troops had made.a 100-m 
advance on a 200-mile front against the © 
Communists in Southern Shantung Provi 2 
Byron Price, wartime director of the United Ste 
Office of Censorship, was appointed Assistant S$! 
retary General of the United Nations.—Albai 
denied before the U.N. Security Council at 
Success, N. Y., that she had laid the mi 
in the Corfu Channel which damaged two Brit: 
destroyers. 


Iraq Petroleum 
Haifa and used 
attack on a 
pulsed witho 
ington, the 
000,000 cut 


appropriations 
make it necess: 
pation forces 


a speech from 
00,000 cut in Pres 


called 
$4,500,000,000 


eee should ye di : es 

‘ol by any international agency.—Af y 

eared oe Government informed Waed 
‘look in 2 

000,000 lend-lease oun aE 

Following disclo; 

Howard 


and ex-convict, 

stopped shipments of i 

Cuba.—The International Emergency Food 
. s 


fashington allocated to the United States 
short tons of sugar for the year, 1,367,000 
e than in 1946, allowing consumers 10 
more per son.—In a White Paper, the 
Government warned the British people that 
by 1948 coal production was materially in- 
‘and exports Teached 140 per cent of the 
© volume ‘‘we may never restore the foun- 
aot our national life.””—The Allied Control 
S$ rule of Germany was declared a failure 
. Joseph T. McNarney, retiring United 
Military Governor, as he prepared to leave 
h.—Emory C: Burke, president of Columbians, 
anti-Negro and anti-Jewish organization, 
sehtenced to three years in prison in Atlanta, 
after his conviction on charges of usurping 
€ powers. 
b. 22—The Soviet Union rejected as inadequate 
Ptary of State Marshall’s explanation (Feb. 18) 
wlegedly ‘‘slanderous and hostile’ references 
ssia made by Under Secretary of State Ache- 
Oreign Minister Molotov, in a note to Mar- 
. Sa@id the Secretary’s explanation that Ache- 
statement should be ascribed to frankness 
mnot to unfriendliness was ‘‘not convincing,’’ 
hat the Soviet Government retained its origi- 
bpinion.—On the eve of the 29th anniversary of 
Red Army, Generalissimo Stalin called on the 
d services of the U.S.S.R. to ‘‘combine firm 
discipline with a high degree of political 
ciousness’’ to insure ‘‘the security of the Moth- 
nd.’’—The British Ministry of Fuel and Power 
Ga gas plants to reduce their coal consump- 
by at least 10 per cent to help meet the 
Shortage.—The Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
ies in London agreed that all occupation 
PS Should be withdrawn from Austria within 
S after that country signed the Allied peace 
S.—Cuban secret police arrested Charles 
sy) Luciano and placed him in a detention 
p after “‘inviting’’ him to leave the country.— 
National Labor Relations. Board in Wash- 
bn, reversing an earlier decision, ruled that 
TS could not expect the Wagner Act to save 
jobs if the aim of their walkout was to force 
employer to violate the act.—Harry K. Thaw, 
burgh multi-millionaire, who shot and killed 
ford White, architect, in 1906, died in Miami 
bh, Fla., at 76. 


b. 23—Intelligence agents in the United States 
British zones in Germany rounded up several 
Hired members of an underground organization 
© aim it was to revive the Nazi movement and 
the nations of Europe against Russia.’’ 
me those seized were several former high 
s of the Elite Guard end the Storm Troopers 
formed the backbone of Hitler’s Reich. 
rman atomic scientist in Goettingen re- 
that the U.S.S.R. was seeking to hire Ger- 
atomic experts at $500 a month to go to 
la to engage in research.—In India the Moslem 
announced that regardless of Britain’s 
withdrawal in 1948 it would insist on the 
hment of a separate Moslem State within 
a—From Tokyo Gen. Douglas MacArthur ap- 
to Congress not to cut appropriations for 
ase relief included in the War Department 
, Saying that such action would cause mass 
on and make the people ‘‘easy prey to any 
gy.”’—General of the Army Eisenhower in 
hington opened a drive by the United Jewish 
eal for $170,000,000 for the relief of European 
3.—Six United States groups advocating estab- 
ment of a federal world government met in 


100 


e, N. C., and merged into one movement, 
United World Federalists.—A B-29 Superfort- 
made a crash landing in Northwestern Green- 
, but all of the 11 crew members survived. They 
rescued by another Army plane which landed 
he ice and then took off with the assistance of 
ets under the wings.—A, Coast Guard plane 
1 a crew of seven, on a mission of mercy in aid 
| stricken fisherman, crashed five miles south- 

of Tijuana, Mexico. All on board were killed.— 
21 Byrd and his Antarctic expedition left 


America. 
b. 24—In the biggest teachers’ strike in Amer- 
ory, 2,400 teachers in Buffalo, N. Y., failed 
t to their classrooms, causing the closing 
‘of the city’s 98 public schools. The strikers, 
s of the unaffiliated Buffalo Teachers Fed- 
announced they would not return to their 
mtil they received an immediate $500 cost- 
g bonus and were promised salary increases 
4 City officials warned them they could 
ummarily dismissed.—The President urged 
ess to authorize United States participation 
International Refugee Organization to give 
1,000,000 displaced persons remaining in 
Europe and Italy —A German denazifica- 
court in Nuremberg convicted Franz von 
of having been a leader of the Nazi move- 
und sentenced him to prison for eight years, 
i the confiscation of his property and ex- 
“him from all future See activity. He 
m acquitted (Oct. 1, 1946) by an Inter- 
Military Tribwnal.—The Foreign Minis- 


rn. SS 
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ters’ deputies ended in London their preliminary 
talks on peace terms for Germany and Austria 
Without reaching agreement on many points.— 
The French Government decreed another 5 per 
cent cut in the prices of ali but a few products.—, 
In Albany, Gov. Dewey asked the New York Legis- 
lature to increase income and four other taxes to 
raise $45,000,000 annually to finance a $40,000,000 
bonus for World War Il veterans—Two studenis 
were killed and 250 other spectators injured when 
the bleacher stands collapsed during a basketball 
fame at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

_ Feb. 25—A charge that the possibility of reach- 
ing a solution of the Palestine problem had been 
wrecked because it had been made a political issue 
in the 1946 United States Congressional campaign 
Was made by Foreign Secretary Bevin before the 
House of Commons. He said that during the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Paris he was 
informed by Prime Minister Attlee that President 
Truman was about to issue a statement urging the 
immediate admission of 100,000 Jews into the Holy 
Land. When he asked Secretary of State Byrnes to 
appeal to the President not to issue the statement, 
Bevin said, he was told that if the White House 
did not issue it Gov. Dewey would issue ‘‘a com= 
petitive statement.’’ In Washington the White 
House declined to comment on Bevin’s statement, 
>—The trial of Paul Baudouin, first Foreign Min-= 
ister of the Vichy Government, on charges of col- 
laboration opened before the French High Court 
of Justice in Versailles —Secretary of State Mar- 
shall ‘announced in Washington that the Soviet 
Union had accepted the proposal to transfer to the 
United States the trusteeship, under United Na- - 
tions auspices, of the Pacific islands formerly 
mandated to the Japanese.—Secretary Marshall 
also announced that John Foster Dulles, Republi- 
can foreign affairs expert, would accompany him 
to Moscow for the Big Four Foreign Ministers con- 
ference.—President Truman ordered revision of the 
reciprocal trade program to meet Republican ob- 
jections and to make ‘‘doubly sure that American ~ 
interests will be safeguarded.’"—The teachers’ 
strike in Buffalo, N. Y., spread and coal deliveries 
to the few schools remaining open were halted as 
union coal drivers refused to cross picket lines.— 
The United States proposed to the United Nations 
Security Council at Lake Success that the question 
of international atomic control be referred to the 
Atomic Energy Commission with instructions to 
submit a draft treaty containing specific proposals. 


Feb. 26—The White House, in a formal state- 
ment, rebuked British Foreign Secretary Bevin for 
ascribing political motives to President Truman 
for having appealed (Oct. 4, 1946) for the imme- 
date admission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants into 
Palestine. The statement said the suggestion of 
“partisan and local politics’? was ‘‘most unfortu- 
nate and misleading,’’ and pointed out the Presi- 
dent had enunciated his policy more than a year 
earlier. In the Senate, three Republicans, Sens. 
Taft (Ohio), Brewster (Maine) and Hawkes (N.J.) 
and Sen. Barkley (D.-Ky.) defended the President’s 
course on Palestine.—The President sent to Con- 
gress the draft of a bill for the merger of the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces under a Secretary of 
National Defense.—Lewis W. Douglas, former 
Director of the Budget, was nominated by President 
Truman as Ambassador to Great Britain.—The 
Senate voted, 51 to 33, for a $4,500,000,000 cut in 
President Truman’s $37,500,000,000 budget. Thirty 


Democrats and 21 Republicans voted for the cut 


which was $1,500,000,000 less than the reduction 
voted by the House, while 24 Republicans and nine 
Democrats opposed _it.—Owen D. Young, indus- 
trialist, indorsed David E. Lilienthal for the 
chairmanship of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission although, he wrote the Senate Atomic 
Energy Committee, he formerly had regarded him 
as an ‘‘adversary.’’—William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, told the House 
Labor Committee his organization would not op- 


pose amendments to the Wagner Act which granteq ~ 4 


“free speech’? to employers and required unions 
to register and file financial statements.—As an- 

other measure to meet the coal shortage, the Brit- 
ish Government announced it would put one-third 
of the manufacturing industry on a night shift.— 
Rioting accompanied a demonstration of 50,000 
Belgian war veterans and former prisoners of war 
in Brussels where they tried to storm the Parlia- 

ment to demand special pensions and other priv-~ 
ileges.—The Buffalo (N.Y.) Board of Education 
ordered the closing of all public schools as a result — 
of the continuing teachers’ strike.—Mount Etna in 

Sicily erupted, opening two new craters from which 

streams of lava nas to pour down toward two { 
i bited communities. 

inet 27—Attainment of the four-power security 

pact with the United States, the U.S.S.R. and 

France, as proposed by former Secretary of State | 
Byrnes to prevent ‘‘a recurrence of ageression in 

Europe,” was one of Britain’s objectives at the — 
Moscow Big Four Foreign Ministers’ Conference, — 
Foreign Secretary Bevin told the House of Com- 

mons. He said there had been ‘some misunder+ 


i, 


-a Federal Grand Jury in Washington for contempt 


' Prussia_was split into several smaller States.—A 


V. Soong resigned in Nanking as Premier of the 
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standing’’ about his remarks on the Palestine March 2—The British military authoriti 
situation (Feb. 25), but that relations. with the | Palestine imposed martial law.on the MeaSh 
United States were cordial on all questions.— 
In Saloniki, a captured guerrilla captain told the 
Balkan Inguiry Commission of the United Nations 
that Greeks opposed to the Athens Government 
were trained in military camps in Yugoslavia and 
then returned to Greece to engage in border raids. 
—At Lake Success, N. Y., the U._N. Security 
Council appointed representatives of Poland, Aus- 
tralia and Colombia as a committee to hear evi- 
dence on Britain’s charge of illegal mine-laying 
against Albania.—_In a report on his survey of 
food conditions in Europe, former President Hoover 
told President Truman that the survival of western 
civilization in Europe depended on the survival 
of Germany. He recommended that the United 
States ‘spend $475,000,000 for the period ending 
June 30, 1948, to supply German civilians with 
food, seed, fertilizer and petroleum products.— | Chinese Communists to release two Ameri 
A Senate appropriations subcommittee voted, 6 to | officers they seized in Manchuria.—President 
5, to allot $22,000,000 to the Office of Price Admin- | man left Washington in his private or 


ference. Originally it had planned to admit ¢ 
20. —The American freighter Martin Behrm 
which had taken on @ cargo of rubber, sugar g 
other products in the Indonesian port of Che 
was taken to Batavia, Java, under escort 
Dutch destroyer.—United States diplomatic 
cials in China and Manchuria called on 


istration to wind up its affairs by June 30.—Ger- | good-will visit to Mexico. He made an ove 
hart Hisler, alleged chief agent of the Communist | stop in Kansas City, Mo., to pass a day wi 
International in the United States, was indicted by | mother, Mrs. Martha Truman, at her hom 
Riverview, Mo, 
March 3—In a message to Congress. Preside 
Truman recommended that the Selective Servi 
Act should be allowed to lapse (March 31) “ar 
that all non-yolunteers in the armed forces shoul 
be discharged (by June 30).—The President 
rived by plane in Mexico City on a good neigh 


of Congress for having refused to answer questions 
before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities—The New York Court of Appeals in 
Albany ruled that ‘casual betting between in- 
dividuals on sporting events was not gambling— 
The Army P-82 fighter plane Betty Jo flew non- g 
stop 4,978 miles from Hickam Field, Hawaii, to | visit and was welcomed by President Miguel 
LaGuardia Field in 14 hours 33 minutes. It was| man. At a state banquet, President Tr 
eed PY. Bt Col. Robert E. Thacker and Lt. pledged firm United States adherence to the pol 
ohn M. Ard. of non-intervention, while President A 

Feb, 28—A bill to quash suits for $5,785,000,000 | promised Mexico’s cooperation in striving for tl 
in retroactive portal-to-portal wages was passed civilization of all mankind.’’-—The bureau 
by the House by a vote of 345 to 56. The measure | Internal Revenue in Washington reported 
also would restrict future claims by unions for | federal income tax refunds for the fiscal 
back pay on other grounds, The bill, which was | 1946 were $3,035,877,000.—The week-long 5s 
sent to the Senate, had the support of 230 Repub- | of 2,400 Buffalo (N. Y.) school teachers was 
licans dnd 115 Democrats, while five Republicans | and the city’s 98 public schools were reopened 
jopied 50 a eenecrets and ar pre Aserices Labor the teachers voted to accept the city’s offer 
party member in opposing it.—The Senate voted, | annual i 5. 
82 to 0, to cut the national debt by $2,600,000,000 Salata increases 01 ings al 
in the 1947-48 fiscal year.—Former President 
Hooyer urged before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that the United States should put its 
future relief activities in Europe on a deferred 
payment basis instead of making outright gifts.— 
John J. McCloy, former Assistant Secretary of 
War and a New York City attorney, was elected 
President of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank) by the 
‘bank’s executive directors in Washington.—Two 
Jews were killed in an explosion in a British bank 
in Haifa, Palestine, shortly after British naval 
forces had seized a small ship with 1,350 illegal 
Jewish immigrants in the harbor.—Large Chinese 
Communist forces drove within eight miles of 
Changchun, capital of Manchuria, outflanking the 
Nationalist troops.—Striking school teachers in 
Buffalo, N. Y., were ordered by State Commissioner 
of Education Spaulding to return to their class- 
rooms in three days, saying it was their ‘‘uncon- 
ditional obligation” to give ‘‘uninterrupted educa- 
tional services’’ to school children.—The $25,000,000 
‘Longchamps restaurant chain in New York City 
lost its right to serve liquor as the Court of Appeals 
in Albany upheld the State Liquor Authority’s 
refusal to renew its license because of its con- 
viction in United States District Court (July 10, 
1946) of evading $6,000,000 in federal income taxes. ‘ 

by the French Hi 


1947—MARCH ing with the N 


March 1—Sixteen persons, including several March 4—A 50-year V 
British officers, were killed when the Goldsmith Great Britain pt fe ea seen 
Officers’ Club in the heart of modern Jerusalem | kirk, France by Bri 
was bombed. The Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish] and French Foreign 
terrorist organization, announced it Was re- said the treaty was 
sponsible, Six other persons were killed in a] work of the United 
series of attacks‘on British military installations purpose was to ‘“‘ 
gud ee ais eee; the pa Se Control | German menace.” 

ounci n erlin promulgate a law which n i 
formally abolished the State of Prussia as “‘the pice agiaet ene 
bearer of militarism and reaction in Germany.”’ 


operations, but coal still was rationed for 
consumption.—The War Office in London 


young Greek as be officer told the United Na- 
tions Balkan Investigating Committee in Saloniki 
that Albania had sent numerous guerrillas into 
Greece to fight the monarchist Government.—T. 


cargo of the Americ: 
valued at several 
vessel had picked up 
out a Dutch license. 
and Hindus in Laho 
30 person: 
was hail 


Chinese Nationalist Government, saying Com- 
munists were responsible for the,country’s eco- 
nomic plight. The Premiership was taken over by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek.—In Washington 
the State Department reported that Chinese 
Communists in Manchuria had seized two Amer- 
ican officers from the United States Military At- 
tache’s office in Nanking.—Independent unions 
representing 140,000 telephone workers filed 30-day | States-Mexican 
strike notices in Washington.—Charges that dead | ment appealed 
and nonexistent persons and non-residents “voted” | financial assistance. 
7 te tee eens oe ee sates for his | experts. to ave ; 
: ete overnor of Georgia wer - 
Mshed in Atlanta, . By 
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to_the United States—Chairman Thomas 
id.) pes the House Un-American Activities 
D a 


wy Tged t the U.S.S.R. ob- 
i from the United States Patent Office almost 
adus chemical and military patents regis- 


Since 1943.—A plan for the establishment 
Oint operation by the United States and 
da of nine weather stations in the Arctic 
announced in Ottawa. 

h 5—On the eve of the Moscow conference 
ne Big Four Foreign Ministers, Soviet Dele- 
Gromyko opposed before the United Nations 
i Council at Lake Success, N. Y. the United 
-S Plan for international control of atomic 
ction plants. To vest so much authority in 
body would be to deprive individual nations 
he independence, he contended.—Secretary 
tate Marshall left Washington by plane for 
Moscow conference. He said he expected agree- 

would be reached on a peace treaty for 
fia, but doubted whether a treaty draft for 
nany would be completed at the meeting.— 
re he left, Secretary Marshall sent a protest 
Oscow against Russian support of Communist 

ities in Hungary.—Arthur Bliss Lane, United 
ps Ambassador in Warsaw, said on his 

in New York City that Poland had im- 
med 100 American citizens and refused him 

Sion to see them except in one case.— 
le viewing the lost Toltec civilization in 

co, President warned modern civil- 
m also might be destroyed unless a lasting 
peace were established.—The Senate voted, 
29, to end the Office of Price Administration 
une 30.—The State Department protested to 
herlands Goverment against the seizure 
he American freighter Martin Behrman in 
Wia.—Frank J. Sampson, a district leader 
Manhattan’s West Side, was elected leader of 
many Hall, succeeding Edward V. Loughlin 
resigned under pressure from Mayor O’Dwyer. 
ch 6—Holding that the union's course 
fied with it a serious threat to orderly con- 
tional govyernment,’’ the Supreme Court, in 
6 2 decision, upheld the contempt of court con- 
on (Dec. 3, 1946) of John L. Lewis and the 
ed Mine Workers. It affirmed the $10,000 fine 
sed on Lewis, but reduced the $3,500,000 fine 
nst/the union to $700,000 on condition it cancel 
Otice to the Federal Government, as operator 
he soft coal mines, terminating its contract, 
ction which led to the calling of a nation-wide 
prs’ strike (Nov. 20, 1946) in defiance of a 
Court injunction. The majority opinion 
fwritten by Chief Justice Vinson, while Associ- 
tices Murphy and Rutledge dissented. The 
‘court, however, split 5 to 4 on the question 
thether the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction 
applied to government-operated industries, the 
) yoting it did not.—Returning from his 
Will visit to Mexico, President Truman, in 
Tex., where he received an honorary degree 
1 Baylor University, urged extension of re- 
peal tariff reductions to insure economic peace. 
etary of State Marshall, en route to Moscow. 
@ on President Vincent Auriol and Premier 
Ramadier in Paris.—Fernand de Brinon, the 
yy Government’s Ambassador to Occupied 
nce, was convicted by the High Court of Justice 
Jersailles of collaboration with the Nazis and 
nced to death—The House of Commons, by 
te of 337 to 185, approved the Labor Govern- 
#?s plan to quit India by June, 1948.—An- 
blizzard disrupted transportation in Central 
nd and cut London’s food supplies.—British 
ms in Palestine rounded up 21 alleged ter- 
sts and discovered several arms caches.—The 
J. P. Morgan left a net estate of $4,642,791. 
ing his lifetime he gave $35,655,000 to charit- 
and public institutions. 
larch 7—In his first comment on the Supreme 
f verdict upholding his conviction and that 
is union, the United Mine Workers, of con- 
pt of court, John L. Lewis accused the Govern- 
of using ‘‘a blackjack in favor of the 
ninous c operators.’’ Addressing the Senate 
ttee on Labor and Public Welfare, Lewis 
d any change in the Wagner Labor Rela- 
Act and declared the only way the Govern- 
could prevent future country-wide coal 
was by adopting totalitarianism.—United 
‘es Attorney General Glark urged the Supreme 
4 to waive the usual 25-day delay in issuing 
mandate to Lewis to cancel his notice to the 
ernment, as operator of the soft coal mines, 
ainating the contract between the union and 
svernment. Clark said this was necessary 
vert the threat of a new coal strike April 1.— 
ident Truman postponed his proposed Carib- 
7 cruise and conferred with his Cabinet_on 
ating speedy aid to Greece.—The State De- 
Fment announced the United States and Britain 
| presented joint notes in Belgrade asking the 
lay Government to relinquish its claims to 
r Rex and eight other Italian vessels.— 
Sh troops in Palestine seized 32 more persons 
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Suspected of terrorist activities.—A plot “by Fe 
reristas and Communists’’ to Seeraiine President 
Morinigo’s coalition Government in Paraguay was 


headquarters there—-The 16,500-ton transatlanti 
liner John Ericsson, the former Kungsholm, was 
swept by fire at her pier in New York City. Damage 


cago. 

March 9—Secretary of State Marshall reached 
Moscow for the conference to draft peace terms 
for Germany and Austria. Soon after his arrival, 
he received a visit from British Foreign Secretary 
Bevin who also called on Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotoy and French Foreign Minister Bidault— 
In London, weekly newspapers, appearing for the 
first time in two weeks because of the coal short- 
age, accused the Labor Government of curbing 
traditional British freedoms.—The Associated 
Press reported from Chicago that bread prices 
throughout the United States had risen from one 
half to three cents a loaf.—Members of Local 180, 
United Automobile Workers, C.I.0., voted to end 
their 440-day strike against the J. I. Case Co. 
in Racine, Wis., one of the longest walkouts in 
American labor history. 

March 10—The Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
Council opened their talks in Moscow on peace 
terms for Germany and Austria. Those attending 
were Secretary of State Marshall, United States; 
Foreign Secretary Bevin, Great Britain; Foreign 
Minister Molotov, U.S.S.R., and Foreign Minister 
Bidault, France. Molotov created a diversion by 
proposing an inquiry into the Chinese situation as 
a means toward ending thé civil war there. Mar- 
shall suggested that Allied occupation forces in 
Germany and Austria should be cut. All Foreign 
Ministers approved the dissolution of Prussia as 
a State within Germany, as voted by the Allied 
Military Control Council.—At Lake Success, N. Y., 
the United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
mously to return to the Atomic Energy Commission 
the problem of drafting a plan for international 
control of atomic energy, with instructions to 
report by Sept. 16.—The Federal Government in 
Washington ordered military occupation authori- 
ties in Europe and Japan to call in all military 
scrip. Nine persons, including three United States 
Army officers, were arrested on suspicion of hoard- 
ing and counterfeiting.—British military authori- 
ties in Palestine ordered the detention of 19 crew 
members and two newspapermen, all American 
citizens, who were seized on board an unauthorized 
immigrant ship off Haifa.—The Supreme Court, 
in a 5 to 4 decision, ruled that foremen and other 
supervisory employees had the right to bargain 
collectively with their employers.—In Peoria, Ill. 
George P. McNear, Jr., President of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad, was shot and killed by 
an unidentified assassin. The railroad had been 
strikebound for 17 months.—The Senate Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy voted 8 to 1 in favor of 
President Truman’s nomination of David EH 
Lilienthal as chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. Only Sen. Bricker 
(R.-Ohio) voted against confirmation. 

"March 11—Speedier demilitarization of Ger- 
many was proposed at the Moscow Peace Con- 
ference by Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov. His 
criticism of the United States and British occupa- 
tion policies was answered by Secretary of State 
Marshall who urged early_completion of the job 
of disarming Germany. Marshall won a t 
by getting the Soviet Union to agree that the 
Chinese question should be added to the conference 
agenda only if China were properly represented. 
—The reign of terrorism in_ Palestine bh iek 
the British was denounced by leaders of industry 
and labor in statements issued at the all-Jewish 
city of Tel Aviv.—The Senate Forei Relations 
Committee unanimously approved a bipartisan bill 
for United States participation in the International 
Refugee Organization, but stipulated there would 


' up the Near East situation would be impractical.— 


‘down a proposal to disband the Selective Service 


_ held 890,000 German war 
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be no modification of immigration laws.—Trans. 
World Airlines and United: States Government au- 
thorities ordered TWA Constellation planes to 
observe a 12,000-foot ceiling after Géorge Hart, 
navigator of a transatlantic passenger plane, was 
blown from_his seat and lost at 19,000 feet about 
500 miles off Gander, Nfld. The plane made a safe 
Teturn to Gander. 

March 12—President Truman outlined to a 
joint session of Congress a new foreign policy 
which would give the Federal Government the 
Tight to intervene in the affairs of other nations 
whose national integrity was threatened by Com- 
munism or other totalitarian ideologies. He spe- 
cifically asked for the appropriation of $400,000,000 
to give economic and political aid to the Govern- 
ments of Greece and Turkey and also to finance 
United States economic and military missions to 
those countries.—Republicans generally expressed 
agreement with the President’s new foreign policy. 
but Sen. Bridges (R.-N. H.), chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, said the request 
for funds for Greece and Turkey “knocked askew 
plans for slashing federal income taxes in 1947-48. 
In Paris, the message was viewed _by foreign 
diplomats as a “new Monroe Doctrine.’ Offi- 
cial reaction was lacking in Moscow, but British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin demanded that the Soviet 
Government explain its attitude toward German 
War veterans, reported enrolled en masse inthe 
Russian armed forces.—Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov called the Russian Ambassadors in Wash- 
ington and London to Moscow for consultation.— 
Immediately after making his speech to Congress, 
President Truman flew from Washington _to Key 
West, Fla., for a few days of rest, swimming and 
fishing.—The Senate voted, 59 to 23, in support of 
@ resolution favoring a Constitutional amendment 
which would limit the tenure of the Presidency to 
two terms.—Prime Minister Attlee’s Labor Goy- 
ernment got a vote of confidence of 371 to 204 
Over an Opposition resolution, introduced by 
ee Churchill, attacking Britain’s economic 
Policy. 

_ March 13—The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, at a closed session, heard representatives 
of the State, War and Navy Departments on Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal to give $400,000,000 in 
direct economic and indirect military aid to Greece 
and Turkey to fend off Communism. Leaders of 
the Republican majority promised public hearings, 
but also that action would be taken speedily. Sen! 
Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), committee chairman, took 
the view that to wait for the United Nations to take 


Both the Greek and Turkish Governments wel- 
comed the new foreign policy of the United States, 
but in official circles in Paris fear was expressed 
that it might lead to the breaking up of the Mos- 
cow Big Four Foreign Ministers’ conference.—In 
Moscow, Secretary of State Marshall, in his first 
long speech at the Big Four meeting, asked Molotov 
to explain reports that in the Russian occupation 
zone in Germany suspected Hitler followers were 
cleared of nazism charges if they joined the 
Communist-sponsored German Socialist party.— 
In Jerusalem, the Palestine Government reported 
the arrest of 78 suspected terrorists as a result 
of cooperation from the Jewish community. The 
terrorists blew up two trains with land mines, 
Killing two of the crew members.—The Senate 
Armed Services Committee in Washington voted 


System March 31, the date of the expiration of the 
Drait Act.—Before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder op- 
Posed any cut in federal taxes until the interna- 
tional situation became more settled.—Lt. Gov. 
Oscar Rennebohm was sworn in as Governor of 
Wisconsin in Madison, Wis., following the death 
of Gov. Walter S. Goodland. 

March 14—The Soviet Government news agency, 
Tass, reported from Moscow that the Russians still 
prisoners and had re- 
patriated more than 1,000,000 others. The United 
States, British and French delegations to the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting reported that the 
number of German prisoners stil) held outside of 

Reich by their nations were 15,103, 435,295 ahd 
respectively.—Soviet Foreign Ministeb 
Proposal in Moscow for a discussion 
civil war by the United States, Britain 
and Russia was rejected by the Chinese National- 


ist Government in Nanking.—At the Mcscow con- 
ference, Secretary of State Marshall defined the 
American meaning of the term “democracy’”’ as 
full freedom for the individua -—Residents of 
Athens closed their stores and held parades to 
demonstrate their gratitude for President Tru- 
man’s offer of aid to Greece in her economic and 
political crisis, but the Government newspaper, 
Izvestia, in Moscow compared the President’s ac- 
tion to the diplomacy used by Hitler. In London, 
former Prime Minister Churchill called Truman’s 
speech ‘‘a great event.’’—United States Ambassa- 
dor McNutt and President Roxas signed in Manila 


a 99-year agreement granting military and n 
bases to. the United States in the Phil 
Islands.—Jewish underground forces in Pa 
blew up a third train and @ section of 
pipeline in the port of Haifa.—The Britis 
Government granted coal miners a five-d 
week at the same wage they had receiv 
six-day week.—In Albany, the New York 
Legislature passed a series of bills givin 
State Government control over residentia 
commercial rents for another year if feder: 
ings should be unfrozen. : 3 
March 15—The United States-British poligy 


that the Chinese Communists were in open. 
lion against the-Central Government and 
be crushed by force.—The death toll in the i 
between Hindus and Moslems in Punjab, | 
Was reported officially as 1,036.—In Was 
Milton Murray, president of the American 
paper Guild, C.I.0., charged that the 
New York City and Los Angeles locals were aN 
tually’? dominated by Communists. : 
March 16—The State Department announced 
Washington that Ambassadors MacVeigh and 
son had been recalled from their posts in At 
and Ankara, respectively, for consultations 
situation in 
pounced n 


nit 

A 
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Hoover, 


return, accused the 
by seizing postwa 
products. Molotoy 
should be given a 
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islature adjournéd in Albany after 
S extending State rent control and jeenuine 
onal housing funds, but rejecting a measure 
hh would have raised the limit of life insur- 
fe sold by savings banks from $3,000 to $5,000. 
arch 19—Yielding to a United States Supreme 
L order, John L. Lewis, president of the 
Mine Workers, A.F.L., withdrew his notice 
he Federal Government of the union’s inten- 
: _terminate its contract covering 400,000 soft 
miners. A brief letter announcing his “‘un- 
‘ditional compliance with the court order was 
by Lewis to Secretary of the Interior Krug, 
eral operator of the mines, within the time 
it set. His compliance ended the danger of a 
Nationwide soft coal strike until June 30, 
> When the Government, unless granted new 
hority by Congress, would return the mines to 
private owners.—In Atlanta, the Georgia 
preme Court handed down a 5-to-2 decision 
ding that the vacancy created (Dec. 21, 1946) 
mthe Governorship by the death of Gov.-elect 
pene Talmadge should be filled by Lt. Gov. Mel- 
%. Thompson. The late Governor-elect’s son, 
mman Talmadge, who had been ‘“‘elected’’ to his 
her's post by the General Assembly, immedi- 
uy vacated his executive offices —President Tru- 
in returned by plane to Washington, saying he 
i “a good rest’? during his vacation at Key 
st, Fla.—In a message to Congress, the Presi- 
i proposed extension of Government controls 
exports until June 30, 1948.—Secretary of 
#€ Marshall warned the Big Four Foreign Min- 
ws Council in Moscow that Russo-French pro- 
a to permit the rebuilding of industry in 
many to pay for reparations would create a 
¥ war menace.—In England floods and gales 
spt most of the country, killing 15 persons and 
sing serious transportation tieups.--The Nan- 
Government reported that its troops had 
tured Yenan, former capital of the Chinese 
mmunists in Shansi Province. 
larch 20—Acting Secretary of State Acheson 
counted before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
ee the possibility of war resulting from Presi- 
at Truman’s proposal to grant $400,Q00,000 in 
momic and military aid to Greece and Turkey. 
e to extend this aid, he said, might lead to 
Collapse of orderly government in both coun- 
ss—Republican leaders in Congress agreed on 
tax reduction program which would grant a 
per cent cut to persons with a net annual in- 
ne of $1,000 and a 20 per cent cut to those in 
higher brackets.—In Washington it was an- 
Miced that because other countries were in 
ater need there would be no grain shipments 
Yugoslavia for several months.—Charles (Lucky) 
tiano, former New York City tTacketeer, was 
ported from Cuba to his native Italy.—A United 
tes Army Air Forces B-29 converted bomber 
over the North Pole, inaugurating a regular 
her-observation service. 
larch 21—By a vote of 64 to 24, the Senate 
ed a bill to quash portal-to-portal back pay 
and curbing the legal privileges of workers 
der minimum wage laws. The vote was: For 
8 bill, Republicans, 46, Democrats, 18; against, 
publicans, 2, Democrats, 22. The measure was 
sed after a warning by Sen. Lucas (Ill), the 
mocratic whip, that President Truman would 
o it. Almost $6,000,000,000 in retroactive pay 
ts would be banned if the bill was enacted.— 
ns. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) and Connally 
-Tex.) inserted a clause in the proposed reso- 
ion granting aid to Greece and Turkey which 
ulated that the United Nations was not being 
passed through unilateral action by the United 
fes.—At the~ Moscow Peace Conference, the 
ted States and Britain opposed any ee fer a 
htralized Government in Germany, holding a 
se federation of German states would serve as 
muarantee against the revival of a one-party sys- 
m.—The Council of Foreign Ministers voted to 
vite the Austrian Government to send repre- 
itatives to the Moscow _meeting.—In Germany 
2 United States and British authorities sus- 
ded indefinitely the shipment of steel and iron 
the Russian occupation zone on the ground 
Soviet authorities had violated an inter-zonal 
e agreement. : 
[arch 22—President Truman issued an _ execu- 
‘decree ordering a strict checkup by the 
sral Bureau of Investigation and by depart- 
t heads on the loyalty of Federal Government 
xyees and persons whose applications for 
al jobs were under consideration. The order 
is interpreted as being aimed primarily at Com- 
unist sympathizers—In Moscow Secretary of 
ke Marshall recommended to the Council of 
reign Ministers that the provisional government 
Germany should take the form of a national 
uncil with representation limited to from 10 to 
“of the federal states—The Republican-con- 
slied Senate Judiciary Committee in Washington 
j against holding an investigation into the 
me Court to get at the background of the 
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feud (1946) between Associate Justices RB: 

obert 
H. Jackson and Hugo L. Black.—British authori- 
ties in Jerusalem arrested five suspects, one of 
them the alleged “chief of staff,’’ of the Irgun 
2vai Leumi, terrorist organization, and seized an 
arms cache in a series of raids. 

March 23—Official documents submitted to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in support of 
President Truman’s new foreign policy charged 
that the Soviet Union had waged a “war of 
herves”’ against Turkey for several years, even 
after that country entered World War II on the 
Side of the Allies (March 1, 1945), The Turkish 
Government, the documents Stated, had resisted 
Russian pressure, whereas Greece was torn by 
internal strife as a result of the activities’ of 
strong Communist groups.—By a  three-to-one 
vote of its membership, Local 248, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.1.0., voted in Milwaukee to end 
its 329-day strike against the Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ening Co. and return to work without a eon- 

March 24—The State Department made public 
the texts of the agreements reached by the Big 
Thrée—the late President Roosevelt, former Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin—at 
the Tehran, Yalta and Potsdam Conferences. At 
the Tehran Conference (1943) the Big Three 
agreed it would have been ‘‘most desirable’ for 
Turkey to have entered the war against Hitler.— 
William C. Bullitt, former United. States Am- 
bassador to Moscow, stated before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities that ‘if Russia 
had the atomic bomb it would already have been 
dropped on the United States.’-—Under Secretary 
of State Clayton told another Congressional com- 
mittee that $250,000,000 or 6215 per cent of the 
$400,000,000 program to aid Turkey and Greece, 
would be spent for military equipment.—Before 
the United Nations Commission on Conventional 
Armaments at Lake Success, N. Y., the United 
States and British delegates declared opposition to 
any general disarmament agreement which failed 
to include a system of international inspection.— 
A reduction of occupation forces in Germany was 
urged at the Moscow Peace Conference by Secre- 
tary of State Marshall—The executive of the 
Jewish Agency announced in Jerusalem that it 
had ended its relations with Britain and would 
seek solution of the Zionist problem through the 
United Nations.—In New Delhi Vice Adm. Vis- 
count Mountbatten was sworn in as Viceroy of 
India following the departure by plane for London 
of his predecessor, Field Marshal Viscount Wavell. 

March 25—Secretary of State Marshall pro- 
posed to the Council of Foreign Ministers at Mos- 
cow that a general conference should be called 
of all nations that were at war with Nazi Ger- 
many to draft peace terms for that country, He 
rejected a Soviet demand that Albania should be. 
allowed to participate in the peace settlement, 
pointing to her part in the Axis attack on Greece. 
—At the United Nations Security Council meet- 
ing at Lake Success, N. Y., the Soviet Union 
vetoed a resolution, which had been adopted by a 
7 to 2 vote, attaching indirect blame to Albania 
for the damaging of two British destroyers by 
mines in the Corfu Channel (Oct. 22, 1946). 
Britain announced she would submit the issue to 
the International Court of Justice—John_ D. 
Rockefeller 3rd presented to U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie a check for $8,500,000 in New York 
City for the purchase of the permanent U. N. 
headquarters site on Manhattan’s East Side —The 
United States delegation at Moscow reported that 
the American share of reparations collected from 
Germany to date was less than $275,000,000.— 
President Truman announced the resignation of 
Arthur Bliss Lane as Ambassador to Poland. Lane 
accused the Polish Government as ‘‘cynical disre- 
gard of its international obligations.’’—The Soviet 
Government notified the State Department that 
it would turn over the administration of the port 
of Dairen, Manchuria, to the Nanking Goyern- 
ment.—In Batavia, Java, representatives of the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic signed 
an agreement under which the Indonesians would 
get independence by January 1, 1949.—In Cen- 
tralia, Ill., 111 miners were killed when they 
were trapped in a gas-filled mine by an explo- 
sion. The mine was. under federal operation. 


March 26—Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee that “‘sub- 
stantial progress’? had been made by American 
military leaders on plans for ‘‘the military opera- 
tions which might have to be carried on in the 
event of another national emergency.’’ He gave 
full support to President Truman’s proposal for 
a merger of the Army and Nayy-—The American 
Communist party was branded as a “‘fifth column 
if there ever was one’’ by J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Buréau of Investigation, in testi- 
mony before the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.—President Truman urged industry 
to eut prices, warning that further rises might 
lead to inflation.—At Lake Success, N. Y., the 
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Soviet delegation boycotted the first meeting of | should be struck between ‘German expor 2 
the United” Nationa Trusteeship Council.—Sen. | imports would lead to serious food shortages A 
Ferguzon (R.-Mich.) announced in the Senate would cause chaos and might lead to a 
that he would oppose confirmation of David E.| 2 totalitarian government. Walter Audisio, 
Lilienthal as chairman of the United States | munist underground fighter, told an aud 
Atomic Energy Commission because Lilienthal had | Rome that he killed Benito Mussolini ( 
proved himself ‘indifferent to pe pongo SP re hs pt earn: breeches pT bia a a 

2 : neil, Britain’ est | y : 4 z " L 
Ee hedge ok ane 5 : barracks outside Asuncion in bombing planes, 
ing three civilians. Loyal government troops # 
up an anti-aircraft barrage during both attag 
Mount Hekla in Iceland erupted for the firsts 


judicial body, rejected a petition by Prank Gruner 
of New York City, uncle of Dov Bela Gruner, in 
appeal from the sentence as death in eae on his 
nephew for terroristic activities in Pa! stine.— | M e 2 i 
The United States steamship St, Lawrence Victory, | since 1845, blacking out 2 wide area and e; 
under charter to the United Nations Relief and| flames and glowing boulders. 
Rehabilitation Administration, struck a mine off | March 31—Secretary of State Marshall r 
the Yugoslay coast and was abandoned by her | at the Moscow Peace Conference the Soviet Unic 
crew. One American stoker was killed —The | proposals for reparations from Germany’s cug 
United States Maritime Commission announced | Production, declaring the United States wa 
approval of the sale of 137 merchant vessels to posed to making the former enemy county 
the British Government and to private British | ‘‘congested slum or an economic poorhouse if } 
interests for $72,000,000. | center of Europe.’”’ He also declared that, 


March 27—A bill proposing a cut of personal | United States refused to accept the cession 
federal income taxes of $3,836,000,000 a year was Germany’s eastern provinces to Poland as fn 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotoy replied 
three members of the Republican majority voted | Russia would not accept any settlement of 
against the measure, while 40 Democrats supported | terms for Germany that did not include 
| Proposals for solution of the reparations is 
bill to_end Government control of sugar on| Marshall Tito of Yugoslavia charged befor 
Oct. 31.—Reps. McDowell (R.-Pa.) and Nixon | Belgrade Parliament that Greece had becom 
(R.-Calif.) told thé House Committee on Un- | base for American and British imperialistic 
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, 10,200,367 men were inducted a 
London, the Foreign Office reported that Yugo- | tmed services.—Congress passed and. Pfe 
Slavia had asked for $60,000,000 in food and raw | dent Truman signed legislation extending 


rationing and price controls for seven mon as | 
Signed a bill outlawing strikes by public em-| 


President Truman barred Lt. Col. James A. 
Ployees, such as teachers, and fixing dismissal as | convicted by a court martial (Aug. 26, 

. Be ps cruelty to American prisoners at the discipliz 
vetoed 4 measure which would have barred | barracks at Litchfield, England, from prom 
Negroes from yoting in the primaries.—The Fed-| —The Supreme Court approved the sale 
eral Bureau of Investigation reported that there| Pullman Co.’s $75,000,000 sleeping and parloj 
had been 346 homicides in New York City in 1946. | business to 53 individual railroads.—About 

March 28—U. S. Delegate Warren R. Austin told | miners quit their jobs a day ahead of the 
ae United Nations Security Council at Lake of mourning for the victims of the Centra 
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and collective security—At the Moscow Peace | to two elective terms.—Generalissimo 2 
Conference, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov | up a Regency Council in Madrid to reestablish 
called the United States proposal to invite Turkey | monarchy after his death and elect as his sul 
to the peace conference “‘senseless,”’ charging she | cessor ‘‘a person of royal blood.” 

had profiteered during the war by giving economic | 1947—APRIL 

aid to Germany.—In Warsaw the assassination of ms 

Col. Gen. Karl Swierczewski, Polish Vice Minister April 1—King George Il of the Hellenes died 
of Defense, by “Ukrainian fascists” was an-|a heart attack 

nounced.—Admiral Jean de Laborde, who ordered ascribed to ove ri 
the scuttling of the French fleet at Toulon in} along Greece’s 
1942, was condemned to death by the French | His brother, Cr 

High Court of Justice in Versailles.—in the Ruhr | to the throne as King Paul 
district in the British occupation zone in Germany, 
50,000 workers demonstrated against the food | Moscow, 
5] es. There were several outbreaks of vio-| on 
lence—The War Department in Washington an-| President ngress to 
nounced that 42,000 civilian a pk big would be| rent control for a year beyond June 30, 
drop’ and 55 posts and air fields closed as a! Ma York City subm 
result of its reduced 1948 budget —Betore a Senate | record-breaking budget of $1,029,120,000 f 
Gubile reel Wien ae — L. el ge coe ged year 1941-48.Chicago voters elected 
lent of e Un me Workers, charged that . Kennelly, Democrat, as Mayor over 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug, as operator of i 1 ae 
the mines, had been guilty of “criminal negli- 
gence’ and was to blame for the mine disaster 
at Centralia, Til. (March 25). 

March 29—John L. Lewis proclaimed a six-day 
Shutdown of the soft coal mines as a memorial 
to the miners who lost their lives in the Centralia 
disaster. He declared the action was not in viola- 


Ww 
and had as its object the establishment of “ 
Soviet dictatorship’ in the United States —As- 


agriculture by the winter's blizzards and fi 
exceeded £20,000,000.—The Royal Navy pice a 
ship carrying 1,600 unauthorized Jewish immi- 
— ta bn ean nee, pnd took it to 
aifa,— uhr ct, 4,000 mine 
their jobs demanding more ‘food. Bien tg 
March 30—Secretary of the Interior Kru - 
ot age that a full investigation was being inadé 
to the Centralia, Iil., mine disaster and that 
he would report to Congress 48 soon as it was com- 
Ene closing of alt mines Gifs fy ginOls directed 
es in 8 » Wi 
were 


f of the U; 

Mine Workers, dema: ouse La 

ungafe—United States ‘and British | Subcommitice’ thee et cee 
erence 


economic experts at the Moscow Peace Conf order was “a d naaiee as 
Warned that Soviet proposals that a balance | charged Krug with Tesponsibility for the Centr 
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-, Mine disaster. President Truman said he had 


intention of removing 
D,000 Greek-Turkish aid program, which 
ted the United Nations to curtail or halt 
esident Truman’s original proposals, was 
opted unanimously by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
pns Committee.—All parties in the Mount 
emens Pottery Co. portal-to-portal retroactive 
© case filed notices with the United States 
cuit Court of Appeals in Cincinnati agreeing 
the dismissal of the case.—Before the United 
dons Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y., 
Alexander Cadogan, British delegate, assailed 
€ Soviet Union's use of the veto as ‘‘obstructive’’ 
a urged that Britain's case against Albania over 
© Mining of two destroyers in Corfu Channel 
Ould be placed before the International Court of 
tice.—At the Moscow Peace Conference, Sec- 
ry of State Marshall offered a compromise plan 
ing partial recognition to Russia’s demands for 
parations from Germany from current produc- 
bh, but calling for a rise in her industrial level. 
ope than 125,000 coal miners walked out in the 
hr district in the British occupation zone in 
many to back up their demand for more food. 
vO more young Jews were condemned ‘as ter- 
sts in Jerusalem and sentenced to be hanged. 


per- 


nts’ backfielders, who were involved in the 
tempted ‘‘fix’’ of the National Football League 
mpionship playoff, were suspended indefinitely 
N. F. L. Commissioner Bert Bell. 
Aly 4—Attorney General Tom C. Clark an- 
need that President Truman had authority 
der the Federal Communications Act to seize 
© nationwide network of telephone lines if the 


ployees were called out on strike, as threatened | 
the unions. Counsel for the Nationa] Federa- | 


m of Telephone Workers disputed Clark, declar- 
+) he was ‘“‘stretching the law to the break- 
point.’’ The telephone workers asked for a 

neral $12 a week wage increase, higher pensions 

longer vacations.—Some of the 518 mines 
d by Secretary of the Interior Krug as being 
fe were certified as fit to operate. The certifi- 
tions were required by the Coal Mine Adminis- 
before permission would be given to re- 
en them.—In Moscow, Foreign Minister Molotov 
ed foreign nations to renounce ‘“‘interference’’ 

Greece and expressed doubt that the proposed 

ferican aid would restore democracy there.— 
Rome the Court of Assizes sentenced three men 

_30 years’ imprisonment for the murder of 

aromo Matteotti, Socialist deputy and foe of 

issolini, in 1924.—Five United States marines 
killed when a ‘‘dissident force,’’ probably 
mmunist, tried to raid the marine munitions 
np at Tangku, east of Tientsin, China.—Seven 
States—Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, New Hamp- 
ire, Illinois, Delaware and Oregon—ratified the 
nstitutional Amendment limiting the Presi- 
ney to two full terms. 
pril 5—In a Jefferson Day address in Washing- 
nh, President Truman avowed his faith in the 
ed Nations, but declared it was necessary to 
pplement its activities sometimes by such actions 
his proposed $400,000,000 aid to Greece and 
cey. By taking a positive stand such as he 
mmended, the President said, the spark of 
other war could be smothered.—Efforts to avert 

* threatened nation-wide telephone strike met 

th failure. Union spokesmen said they had 
sived assurance the lines would not be seized 

e Government.—John L. Lewis demanded 

; the Government close all but two of the 

soft coal mines under its operation until 
safety had been passed upon by federal 
pectors. The two mines he excepted are in 
pming.—At the Moscow Peace Conference, the 
Four Foreign Ministers agreed upon estab- 

Ament of a German advisory council as 4 

svisional Government, as proposed by the United 
es and Britain—A Yugoslav demand that 

a should pay $150,000,000 in reparations to 
oslavia in the form of current production and 

“removal of industrial plants was opposed by 

Ss 


Meco. 3 H. Colli Federal 
6—Capt. Norman . Collisson, l 
Mine ‘Administrator, Tejected John L. Lewis 


tio 


4 oO? 


Ap) 
nand that all but two of the nation’s soft coal 
ni peiouid be closed until they had been re- 
ipected.—Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, 

tter, queried Secretary of State Marshall on 
én the United States would withdraw her last 
ops from China. He said Russia had_with- 
wn all her troops from that country.—Herbert 
e. who was Hitler’s Minister of Food and 


. hanged himself in the Nuremberg 
oe he waa awaits trial as 3, war criminal. 
m Par: y, the military revolt against the re- 


1 ident Morinigo spread to the south 
tk Beountry where the garrison of Alberdi joined 
ins aes een persons lost their lives 
floods inundated large areas in Iowa, Illinois, 
shigan and Pennsylvania. 

(pril 7—More than 300,000 telephone workers in 


. 
* 


Krug.—A modified $400, - | 


39 States walked out in the first country-wide 
strike in the industry’s history. Long distance 
calls were cut by 80 per cent, but local sérvice 
continued almost normal on dial telephones.-—As 
an off-shoot of the telephone atrike, 60,000 em- 
ployees of the Western Electric Co. walked out in 
various parts of the country in a demand for 
higher wages.—Although the six-day. holiday pro- 
claimed by John L. Lewis as a memorial to the 
victims of the Centralia, Ill., mine disaster was 
over, only 119,000 of the 400,000 soft coal miners 
returned to their jobs—At Lake Success, N. Y., 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko charged 
that President Truman's program of aid to Greece 
constituted interference in that country’s affairs. 
He also assailed the Turkish phase of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, saying Turkey had profiteered 
during the war by selling materials to Germany 
and therefore was not entitled to assistance — 
At the Moscow Peace Conference, the United 
States, Britain, and France rejected a Soviet 
proposal that the German people should be per- 
mitted to decide by plebiscite whether their Goy- 
ernment should be federalized or centralized.— 
Henry Ford, pioneer in the automobile industry 
and originator of mass production methods, died 


| in Dearborn, outside Detroit, at the age of 83. 
Tle Hapes and Frank Filchock, New York/ 


April 8—Negotiations to settle the telephone 
strike made little progress. In upstate New York, 
members of three of the 11 councils of the 
Empire State Telephone Union disavowed the 
strike and returned to work. In New Jersey, both 
houses of the Legislature passed a bill, recom- 
mended by Gov. Driscoll, which authorized jail 
sentences and fines for telephone strikers.—At 
Lake Success, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Gromyko advocated international control of 
atomic energy from mine to manufacturing plant, 
but opposed aerial surveys as a means of detecting 
secret operations.—In a study prepared for Con- 
gress, the War Department warned that within 
six years after adoption of the United States plan 
for international control of atomic energy other 
nations would be able to wage atomic war on an 
equal basis——At the Moscow Peace Conference, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov dropped his de- 
mand for a centrally controlled German police 
force and agreed to the Western powers’ proposal 
that the police should be under the federated 
states.—An Aeropostal Venezolana passenger plane 
crashed outside of Caracas, Venezuela, killing 21 
high school students, three of their teachers and 
the crew of three.—After a two-week search “of 
his junk-filled home in upper Manhattan by 
Police, the body of Langley Collyer, wealthy re- 
cluse,.was found. His blind brother, Homer, had 
been found dead March 21. 


April 9—In defiance of the new state law provid- 
ing jail sentences and fines for utility workers 
who went on strike, 12,000 New Jersey telephone 
operators and 2,500 accounting employees remained 
away from their jobs, but most of the maintenance 
men and clerical workers reported for duty. Gov. 
Driscoll issued orders that the new law should 
be enforced. Counsel for the strikers denounced 
the law as unconstitutional, while William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
called it the ‘‘worst anti-labor measure ever 
adopted by any state legislature.’’—Announcement 
was made in Washington that $1,000 would be paid 
to each of the families of the 111 miners who died 
in the Centralia, Ill., mine disaster. The payments 
will be made out of the welfare and retirement 
fund set up under the contract between the Federal 
Government, as operator of the mines, and the 
United Mine Workers (June 1, 1946).—David E. 
Lilienthal, former head of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, was rmed as chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission by a 
vote of 50 to 31 in the Senate after a controversy 
that lasted for months. The other five members 
of the commission also were confirmed.—The 
United Nations Security Council at Lake Success, 
N. Y., voted to refer the Corfu Channel mine 
dispute between Britain and Albania to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in The Hague. Soviet 
Russia and Poland abstained from voting.—At the 
Moscow Peace Conference, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall urged that the present Polish borders east 
of the Oder and Neisse Rivers should be revised 
and some of the land restored to Germany to aid 
European economy generally. He was supported 
by British Foreign Secretary Bevin,- but Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov expressed eit 
The British Government announced the sale of 
500 fighter planes to Turkey.—Former Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace, on_a lecture tour in Eng- 
land, warned in London that the new “Truman 
Doctrine’ would lead to war if it was accepted 
without challenge.—Baseball Commissioner A. B. 
(Happy) Chandler in Cincinnati suspended Leo 
Durocher, manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers, for 
a year after finding him guilty of “conduct detri- 
mental to baseball.’”’ 

April 10—The arrest of the three top leaders 
of the Traffic Telephone Federation of New Jersey 
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was ordered after 12,000 operators, in defiance 

@ new state law, remained on strike. The 
union’s couhsel had recommended that the opera- 
tors should return to their jobs after state officials 
had given assurance that an arbitration award 
would be enforced. But the National Federation 
of Telephone Workers ordered the operators to 
remain on strike.—In Washington Federal Judge 
Goldsborough charged that John L. Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers had failed to ‘‘show 
good faith up to this moment’’ and at the request 
of the Government refused to remit $2,800,000 of 
the $3,500,000 fine he originally imposed on the 
union for contempt of court, which later was 
reduced by the Supreme Court.—Before a Sen- 
ate investigating committee, Secretary of the 
Interior Krug declared the United Mine Workers 
had failed to cooperate in a program to make the 
nation’s coal mines safer.—A general cut in prices 
was called essential by President Truman to avoid 
inflation. He also invited Henry A. Wallace and 
Sen. Pepper (D.-Fla.), left wing Democrats, to 
give their support to the party in 1948, saying 
he had no desire to read them out of the party.— 
The Senate unanimously adopted an amendment 
to the $400,000,000 Greek-Turkish aid bill which 
gaye the United Nations the right to modify or 
halt the program at any time. At Lake Success, 
N. Y., United States Delegate Austin told the 
U. N. Security Council that the amendment was 
proof of the Government’s firm intention to up- 
hold the world organization.—Secretary of State 


-Marshall advocated at the Moscow Peace Confer- 


ence that the Saar industrial region should be 
integrated into France.—A tornado swept across 
Western Texas and Oklahoma, killing 134 persons 


“and injuring more than 1,300. 


April 11—Despite the arrest of the three top 
leaders of their union, New Jersey telephone op- 
erators remained on strike in defiance of a new 


. State law. They were joined by maintenance and 


accounting employees who had returned to their 
jobs. The National Federation of Telephone Work- 
érs in Washington rejected a tentative agreement 
covering 20,000 long lines telephone employees 
and their president, Joseph A. Beirne, predicted 
*‘a long strike.’’—A report by a committee ap- 


“pointed by Gov. Green of Illinois ascribed the 


blame for the Centralia (Ill.), mine disaster to the 
owners, the State Department of Mines and 
Minerals and the inspector charged with supervis- 
ing safety regulations.—Acting Secretary of State 
Acheson announced in Washington that the United 


_ States had protested to Yugoslavia against the 


“looting” of Italian assets in the Trieste area 
administered by Yugoslav authorities —Henry A. 
Wallace, former Vice President, expressed opposi- 


tion in a speech in London to President Truman’s 


Greek-Turkish aid program which he called un- 
mecessary. Wallace’s utterances abroad were as- 
sailed in the Senate by Sen. Eastland (D.-Miss.). 
who declared that to denounce the United States 
in a foreign country was doing a disservice to the 


‘country.—Secretary of State Marshall advised 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov at the Moscow 


‘Peace Conference of the intention of the United 


' States to grant independence to Southern Korea, 


occupied by American troops.—A Jew who en- 


tered the Mosque of Omar, an Islam shrine, in 


oe eee, was beaten to death by a Moslem 
- erowd. 
April 12—Negotiations for settlement of the in- 


dustry-wide telephone strike were halted when, 


in Washington, the American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. refused to meet with union representa- 
tives.—The General Motors Corp. in Detroit of- 
fered its 250,000 employees a 10-cent-an-hour cost 
of living wage increase.—Speeches in England at- 


‘tacking President Truman’s foreign policy made 


by former Vice President Wallace were called “a 
shocking thing’ by Sen. Vandenberg (R.+Mich.) 
who urged President Truman to make a public 
reply to them. In England Wallace disavowed 
any intention to found a third party for the 1948 
Presidential campaign, but suggested Sen. Pepper 
(D.-Fla,) might do so.—The Greek General Staff 
in Athens reported that Government troops had 


reduced the area in which guerrilla forces were 
; ppeung from 1,550 to 175 square miles.—Charles 


{i ucky) Luciano, former New York City vice over- 
0! was arrested and imprisoned when he 
reached Genoa, Italy, on the ship on which he 
was deported from Cuba.—The Reynolds Bomb- 
shell, a converted twin-engined Army Bomber 
owned by Milton Reynolds, Chicago manufacturer, 
left New York City at 5:11 p. m, in a bid for 
the round-the-world flight record, Capt. William 
Odom of Roslyn, N. Y., was the pilot, T. Carroll 
Salee, flight engineer, and Reynolds, navigator. 
April 13—About 90 per cent of the soft coal 
miners were reported to have returned to their 
jobs after a return-to-work order by John L. Lewis 


ended the week’s holiday proclaimed as a memorial 


to the 111 miners killed in the Centralia, Tll., dis- 


 aster.—New York City’s Mayor William O’Dwyer 


formally turned over to the United Nations a 
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$2,000,000 tract of land on Manhattan’s East 
to augment the U. N. permanent headqua 
site.—After brief stops in Paris and Cairo, 
pee neis Bombshell landed at Karachi, Indi: 
0:02 p. m. ; 
April 14—The General Motors Corp. gran' 
15-cent an hour wage increase to 30,000 of its 
ployees belonging to the United Electrical, R 
and Machine Workers of America, C. I. O. 
an agreement signed between the corporation @ 
the union, 1112 cents was applicable to wages 
314 cents to paid holidays.—An effort was ma 
by Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach to end 
telephone strike by appointing a five-member 
bitration board to settle wage and other issues» 
volved. In New Jersey 12,000 striking telepho 
workers turned down a proposal by the Bell 
Phone Co. to submit the dispute to compuls 
arbitration, as provided in a new State law- 
The Federal Bureau of Mines in Washington 
ported after an investigation of the Centre 
(1ll,) mine disaster (March 25) that 44 ss 
1ll,/victims could have saved themselves if i 
had had a knowledge ‘‘of the principles of ed 
ing barricades after explosions.’’—The State | 
partment announced that Soviet Russia had ag 
to negotiate for settlement of her 
lend-lease debt to the United States._Soviet D 
gate Gromyko charged before the United Nati 
Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y., that 
United States proposal to give $400,000,000 in mi 
tary and economic aid to Greece and Turke 
“‘undermined’’ the authority of the U. N.—Arch 
bald MacLeish resigned in Paris as a United Ste 
member of the United Nations Educational, S 


tific and Cultural Organization. He was succe 
by Milton Eisenhower, brother of Gen. Dwigh’ 
Eisenhower.—Fernand de Brion, the Vichy 
gime’s representative in the German occupa 
zone in France during World War II, was 
cuted by a firing squad outside of Paris 
being convicted of intelligence with the ene 
Gerhart Eisler, German-born alleged Commu 
was indicted in Washington on a charge of hai 
made false statements when he sought to l 
the United States in 1943.—Republicans and D 
ocrats in the House of Representatives joine 
\demands that former Vice President 


should be prosecuted for his criticisms in 

of President Truman’s foreign policy.—The lu 
liner Queen Elizabeth ran aground at Southa 
ton, England, after completing a voyage from 
York: City with 2,246 passengers. She was 
floated (April 15).—The Reynolds 
reached Tokyo at 4:58 p. m. after a 5,100 
flight from Karachi. 

April 15—A proposal by Secretary of Li 
Schwellenbach that the industry-wide telep: 
strike should be submitted to arbitration was 
jected by employers and employees.—In New: 
N. J., Federal Judge Guy L. Fake issued an 
forbidding prosecution or arrest of telep 
strikers under New Jersey’s new anti-strik 
until its constitutionality had been passed 
President Truman recommended to Congress 
the Neutrality Law of 1939 should be reyis 
bar the sale of arms and implements of w 
aggressor nations.—The President conferred 
Medal of Merit on former Secretary of State | 
at Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital, calling him 
“father of the United Nations.’’—In Moscow Se 
retary of State Marshall, Hull’s successor, ca 
on Generalissimo Stalin at the Kremlin af 


the House of Comntons in London that Bri 

1947-48 budget would total £3,500,000,000, 

would show a surplus of £270,000,000. He an 
nounced that duties on tobacco would be ra 
50 percent.—The Reynolds Bombshell reached 
monton, Alberta, at 3:55 p. m. after a brief st 
at Adak, Alaska. 


the 40 members of the Grandcamp’s crew 
hundreds employed by the Monsanto Che 
Co. and two oil refineries which were swe 
fires after the explosions.—British authorities. 
Jerusalem announced that Dov Bela Gruner 


York City after beating the previous r _m 
by Howard Hughes in 1938, by 12 hours 1 ay \ 
and 58 seconds.—Bernard M. Baruch, Presid 

adviser, urged abandonment of the 40-hou 
week and return to a five-and-a-half d 
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lour week in a speech at Columbia, S. C, 
eclared only such action could check inflation.—- 
esident Truman’s $400,000,000 Greek-Turkish 
o Program was approved by the House Foreign 
fairs. Committee.—A time bomb, regarded by 
Otland Yard officials as the first reprisal for 
e hanging of four Jewish terrorists in Jerusalem 
as found in the Colonial Office in the heart of 
ondor. The bomb failed to explode.—General- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, President of the Central 
hinese Government, appointed Gen. Chang Chun, 
oriner Governor of Szechwan Province, as Pre- 
nler to succeed T. V. Soong. 
April 17—A series of new explosions, including 
ne on the freighter High Flyer, rocked Texas 
ity, Tex., and started additional fires, but the 
hunicipal fire department, aided by regular Army 
Oops and National Guardsmen, brought the 
ames under control. Property damage was esti- 
hated at more than $50,000,000.—Complete revi- 
On of the Wagner Labor Relations was approved 
yy the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
ee, 11 to 2, but in Chicago Sen. Wagner (D.-N. Y.) 
arged that ‘‘selfish forces’? were endangering 


msocial gains’ by seeking to pass drastic labor 


ws.—Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug, Fed- 
al Coal Mines Administrator, charged in a re- 
Ort that a majority of bituminous coal-mining 
bimmunities were ‘‘a menace to healthful living.” 
At the Moscow Peace Conference, Yugoslavia 
manded $150,000,000 in reparations from Austria 
Swell as the cession of Southern Carinthia. 
April 18—Secretary of State Marshall told Soviet 
Oreign Minister Molotov at the Moscow Peace 
ionference that the United States would never 
ecept the peace terms proposed by Russia for 
ustria as they would make a puppet state out 
that former enemy country.—At Lake Success, 
¥., the United Nations Security Council re- 
ted, 4 to 2, a‘Soviet proposal that it send a 
pervisory commission to Greece to insure that 
i€ $150,000,000 in economic aid proposed by 
esident Truman was used ‘‘only im the interests 
the Greek people.*’—In Stockholm, Sweden, 
pbrmer Vice President Wallace urged that the 
ndinavian nations should cooperate in bridg- 
hg the gap between “‘Russian communism and 
merican capitalism’’ to protect themselves from 
ecoming the battleground in a third World War. 
Dr. Joseph Tiso, a Catholic parish priest who 
las President of Hitler’s puppet Slovakian repub- 
, Was hanged in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, after 
ng found guilty of treason——The British Navy 
sew up the former German North Sea island 
ress of Helgoland with 3,500 tons of explosives. 
attacks regarded as reprisals for the hanging 
four convicted terrorists in Jerusalem, Jewish 
mderground forces killed a British ee ae 
es! - 


oe d to pay an 1115-cent-an-hour increase to 
s 75, 


700,000,000, i 
ord, his four grandchildren and the Ford 
oundation. ; 
19—President Truman predicted that the 
deral Government would end the 1946-47 fiscal 
par June 30 with a surplus of $1,250,000,000 in- 
ead of the deficit of $2,300,000,000 foreseen 
an. 1. He opposed any reduction in taxes in the 
nmediate future, saying such action would pro- 
hairman David E. Lilienthal of 


.—In New York 
an Italian lottery ring with 
he hited “stat Patent Corp in 
20—T) es ee 
ons with the United Steel Workers, C.I.O., 
to a new two-year contract under which 
000 production employees would receive a 1234- 
hourly wage increase plus other benefits 
unting to 2144 cents an hour. The union prom- 
not to raise the portal pay issue.—In Wash- 


0 


ti largest number of seats of 
art ‘ it. the first election for the House 


He! 


Councilors, the upper chamber of Ja: an’s reor- 
ganized Diet (Parliament), while the. Conserva- 
tives and other parties in’ the Government bloc 
captured 150 seats and the Communists none. In 
elections for the Lower House (April 25), the 
Socialists led with 143 seats, the Government bloc 
Won 254 and Communists four. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur (April 27) hailed the results as a 
repudiation of Communism by the Japanese people, 

April 21—President Truman, in a speech at the 
annual luncheon of members of The Associated 
Press, called on business, labor, farmers and the 
press to cooperate in carrying out his program 
for reducing prices to avoid inflation. Speaking to 
newspaper publishers from all sections of the 
country in New York City, the President warned 
that another depression would endanger free en- 
terprise, democracy and the new Truman Doctrine 
against Communist aggression.—In Washington 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson proposed a 
farm program of ‘‘organized, sustained and realis- 
tic abundance,”” under which the Federal Govern- 
ment would aid the poor in buying food in bad 
times instead of paying farmers to produce less 

n the eve of their execution by hanging, two 
Jewish terrorists killed themselves in their cells 
in Jerusalem by detonating explosives against 
their chests.—Princess Elizabeth, heiress to the 
British throne, observed her 21st birthday in 
Capetown, South Africa, with a broadcast to the 
British Empire in which she dedicated her life to 
the welfare of the people—The Republican Na- 
tional Committee, meeting in Kansas City, Mo., 
chose Philadelphia for the 1948 national conven- 
tion during the week beginning June 20.—Henry 
Ford It announced in New York City that the 
assets of the Ford Foundation, Inc., totaled $108,- 
913,000.—The crew of 16 officers and enlisted men 
died in the crash of a B-29 bomber into the sea 
off Kwajalein in the Marshall Islands. 

April 22—By a vote of 67 to 23, the Senate 
approved President Truman’s $400,000,000 Greek- 
Turkish aid program in implementation of his 
new foreign policy, the Truman Doctrine against 
the spread of Communism. The vote was: For 
passage, 35 Republicans, 32 Democrats; against 
passage, 16 Republicans, seven Democrats. The 
bill was sent to the House for action.—Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder opposed before the Senate 
Finance Committee the House-approved income 
tax reduction bill, warning that if industry dropped 
prices as urged by President Truman the naticnal 
income would be reduced by $8,000,000,000.—The 
New York Telephone Co. and affiliated companies 
rejected the 15-cent-an-hour wage increase pat- 
tern of the steel and automobile industries as a 
formula to end the telephone workers’ strike.—At 
the Moscow conference, the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers agreed to ask the United Nations to lend 
the Free Territory of Trieste up to $5,000,000 to 
finance its government during its first months of 
existence. Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov agreed 
to a proposal by Secretary of State Marshall for 
revival of the joint Soviet-American Commission 
on Korea.—Kight persons, five British soldiers and 
three civilians, were killed when Jewish terrorists 
bombed a train at Rehovoth, Palestine.—Henry 
A. Wallace proposed in Paris that the United 
States should grant a substantial, ‘‘nonpolitical’’ 
loan to Soviet Russia for the relief of the deyas- 
tated areas.—In New York City, a Federal Court 
jury convicted Serge M. Rubinstein, international 
financier, of draft evasion. He was sentenced to 
two and a half years in prison and fined $50,000.— 
Eight airline officials and a private pilot were 
killed in a collision between two airplanes at 
Columbus, Ga. 

April 23—As the meeting of the Big Four For- 
eign Ministers in Moscow approached its close, 
Secretary of State Marshall assailed the Soviet 
Union for having blocked a peace treaty for 
Austria and a four-power pact, proposed by the 
United States, for keeping Germany disarmed. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov denied the 
charges. The Big Four, however, agreed to 
repatriate about 2,000,000 German prisoners of 
war by Dec. 31, 1948.—Price cuts by the General 
Cable Corp. of New York and the Pennsylyania 
Salt Co. of Philadelphia in line with President 
Truman’s campaign against the high cost of living 
were announced by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder.—A House subcommittee killed a bill which 
would have appropriated $21,381,000 for the State 
Department’s broadcasts to 67 countries, includ- 
ing Russia, for the 1947-48 fiscal year. 

April 24—The Moscow Peace Conference closed 
with a banquet to the Big Pour Foreign Ministers 
in the Kremlin, at which Generaiissimo Stalin 
offered toasts to President Truman and Secretary 
of State Marshall. Marshall’s toast was to the 
efforts of the conference and success in the future. 
At a press conference, he spoke of “the depressing 
effect of the current and obvious differences 
which developed at the conference over the Ger- 
man and Austrian peace treaties, but added, * We 
must regard this conference as the first round. 
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The Big Four, who held 44 sessions in Moscow, set 
their next meeting for November in London, with 
a possible preliminary session in September in 
New York City during the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting,—Before the Big Four ad- 
jcurned, they approved a United States proposal 
that the Allied Control Council should fix the 
strength of the occupation forces in Germany.— 
In London Minister of Fuel Shinwell issued an 
order forbidding British householders to use gas 
or electricity for heating, purposes for a five- 
» month period.—Hareld Weismann, high Gestapo 
officer, and five of his subordinates were hanged in 
- Prague for the massacre in Lidice, Czechoslovakia 
(June 10, 1942).—Chinese Communists released 
“two American officers, Maj. Robert B. Rigg and 
Capt. John W. Collins, whom they had held in 
-eaptivity for 55 days, at the Nationalist-Red fron- 
tier in Manchuria.—The British royal family sailed 
from Capetown for home after a 10-week visit to 
South Africa.—After several days of negotiations, 
the General Motors Corp, and the United Auto 
Workers, ©.I.0., reached an agreement under 
which 220,000 company workers gained a wage in- 
crease of 111% cents an hour, plus six paid holidays, 
representing an additional 312 cents an hour. The 
agreement was for one year.—The Bethlehem Steel 
‘Co. granted its 70,000 workers a 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase along the United States Steel Corp, 
pattern.—Remittance of $2,800,000 of the $3,- 
500,000 fine imposed on the United Mine Workers 
(Dec, 4; 1946) was ordered by Federal Judge Golds- 
‘ - borough in Washington who had imposed it after 
By finding the union and John L. Lewis guilty of 
"contempt of court for disobeying an injunction 
forbidding the calling of a coal strike. The union 
paid the $700,000 fine assessed against it by the 
Supreme Court when it reviewed the case. 
April 25—Secretary of State Marshall, British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin and French Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault left Moscow, expressing optimism that 
the differences between the Western powers and 
the Soviet Union eventually would be reconciled. 
“Tt is only a question.of how long it will take to 
‘do so,’’ said Marshall> “Bevin declared there had 
been more progress at the Big Four conference 
that he had hoped for. Bidault said, ‘“We did our 
best.”” John Foster Dulles, Marshall’s Republican 
* adviser, said that the bipartisan American dele- 
gation had ‘“‘hammered out specific policies which 
in the long run should accomplish more than 
agreements which inevitably would have involved 
much compromise.’’—In reprisal for the execution 
and suicides of six Jewish terrorists, members of 
the Stern underground organization drove a stolen 
uy postofice truck laden with explosives into a 
' British police compound outside of Tel Aviy. An 
» explosion followed 20 minutés later, killing five 
policemen and wounding six others.—The House 
of Representatives passed a bill, 307 to 30, which 
would cut the appropriation of the Department of 
: the Interior from $295,420,000 to $161,413,000, or 
by 47 per cent, for the 1947-48 fiscal year.—The 
_ State Department in a formal note renewed its 
_ demand that Yugoslavia give up nine Italian liners, 
- ineluding the Rex, which she seized when the ships 
were beached near Trieste-—The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. rejected an offer by tele- 
_ phone workers to end their strike for a wage in- 
'_ rease of $6 weekly—The Weirton Steel Co. at 
"Weirton, W. Va., granted its 12,000 employees a 
os wage increase of 1245 cents an hour. 
April 26—The 15-cent-an-hour wage increase 
pattern set by the United States Steel Corp. was 
accepted by the General Electric Co,, the Chrysler 
' Corp, and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Gen- 
eral Electric signed a one-year contract with the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, C.I.O., covering its 125,000 employees; 
the Chrysler Corp., a two-year contract with the 
‘United Automobile Workers, C.I.0., covering 85,000 
employees, and the Jones & Laughlin Corp., a 
two-year contract with the United Steel Workers, 
C.1.0.—The New York Telephone Co. served notice 
on four unions representing its 35,000 striking 
workers that it refused to accept any national 
wage formula but would negotiate only on a local 
‘basis.—The Newburyport Plan for lower retail 
prices continued to spread across the country in 
response to President Truman’s appeal for a cut 
_ in the cost of living, but some of the large cor- 
_ porations announced that, as a result of the new 
_ wage increases granted their employees, they would 
be unable to reduce prices and in some cases 
would be compelled to raise them slightly.—Jewish 
terrorists shot and killed A. E. Conquest, Deputy 
Superintendent of Police of Haifa, Palestine. He 
had been in charge of investigations into activities 
by the underground.—In Warsaw, Security Direc- 
tor Radkiewicz, a Communist, reported that 50,000 
members of the Polish underground had surrend- 
ered during the two-month amnesty period granted 
them.—Marshal Tito announced in Belgrade that 
Yugoslayia’s five-year economic and industrial 
plan would cost $5,500,000,000.—President Truman 
ordered the transfer to the Chinese Government 
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of an unspecified mumber of surplus U. S. Ne 
vessels. : 

April 27—At a conference in the White Hi 
Secretary of State Marshall, reporting on _ 
Moscow Peace Conference, told President essiong 


and Republican and Democratic Congressi 
leaders that the United States must persist in i 
efforts to insure the survival of Germany ana 
Austria as independent nations in a Europe thr 
ened with Communist domination—In Moscow! 
the Government newspaper Izvestia denied the: 
the Four Power meeting had been a ‘‘failure, 
pointing out that never before in diplomatic nego 
tiations had ‘“‘tasks of such importance an 
complexity’? been solved in one session.—Forme? 
Vice President Wallace returned from a- speaking 
tour in Europe and announced he would lecture in 
opposition to President Truman’s Greek-Turkish 
aid plan, declaring that American foreign polices 
was ‘‘on the road to ruthless imperialism.’’—The 
Office of Price Administration ended rent contro) 
for 39 areas in various sections of the country, bu; 
only 120,000 rental units and 1,241,000 persons were 
affected.—After four days of fighting, Chinese 
Communists recaptured the.Shantung Province 
base city of Taian.—In New York City, more than 
58,000 roared a tribute to Babe Ruth, retired “‘Sul- 
tan of Swat,’’ in the Yankee Stadium in ceremonies 
attended by Francis Cardinal Spellman and Base~ 
ball Commissioner A. B. Chandler. 

April 28—In a radio report to the American 
people on the Moscow Big Four meeting, Secretary 
of State Marshall declared that agreement was 
made impossible because ‘the Soviet Union insisted 
on the establishment of a centralized government 
in Germany which would have mortgaged her fu~ 
ture to Russia. The same was true with regara 
to Austria, he said. He told of his interview with 
Generalissimo Stalin who said there was no reason 
to be pessimistic, as the Moscow talks were “‘only 
the first skirmishes and brushes of reconnaissaned 
forces,’’ and that he believed compromises were 
possible on all major questions.—The Allied Con- 
trol Council for Germany received four directives 
agreed on in Moscow for the demilitarization, de 
nazification and democratization of Germany anc 
the repatriation of displaced persons.—A specia. 
session of the United Nations General Assembly ta 
study the Palestine question opened at Flushing 
Meadow, N. Y. Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil was 
elected Assembly President by a vote of 45 to 51 
—Leaders of the Jewish Agency for Palestine boy~ 
cotted the session, but the Arab bloc of nations 
sent delegates.—Siam was formally admitted as 
the 55th member of the United Nations.—Harold 
E. Stassen, self-announced candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President in 1948, re~ 
turned from a tour of 16 European countries, in 
cluding Russia, and said that world peace for 
generation could be won ‘‘if America remains 
strong and follows wise and humanitarian policie 
toward the people of all the other nations.’’—Thre 
major retail store chains announced 10 per cen 
price cuts on soaps and soap products.—In Lon 

10,000 dock workers walked out in sympathy w 
4,000 striking Liverpool dock workers, endangering 
food supplies.—Fighting between Governm 
forces and guerrillas broke out in Crete for th 
= time since Greece’s liberation. 

_April 29—An Arab demand that the s: al 
sion of the United Nations General Seen 
Flushing Meadow, N. Y., should place on 
agenda a proposal for the termination of th 
British mandate and granting immediate in 
pendence to Palestine was rejected by the Uni 
States but supported by the Soviet Union. Ami 
ican Delegate Herschel V. Johnson, at a meet: 
of the Assembly’s steering committee 
grant the proposal would ; 


S good ne 
Biel at ea National ‘Airport 
members i 
was cheered by hundreds of th sanale on ae 
mile drive to 


ae ae Teady 
agreement w e union.—British i 
prevented the escape of 30 Jewish terror 
Jerusalem’s central prison where they had 
neled their way to the outside wall.—iIndia’s Gi 
stituent Assembly at New Delhi abolished ‘ 
touchability.”’ There were more than 50,00 
untouchables’? in India who were not allowec 
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ome into physical contact with caste Hindus.— | 


tornado leveled the small 
Vorth, killing 13, ; 
“psig 
‘April 30—By a vote of 8 to 1, with five absten- 
tons, the steering committee of the United Nations 
teneral Assembly, in special session at Flushing 
€adow, N. Y., rejected an Arab proposal to place 
me question of immediate independence for Pales- 
Ge on the agenda. Soviet Delegate Gromyko was 
mong those who abstained from voting. The com- 
wittee voted to recommend to the General As- 
#mbly a British proposal for the establishment of 
® Special committee on ‘‘the future government of 
alestine’’ which would report to the Assembly’s 
pyar Session in September.—In New York City, 
Strike of 35,000 New York Telephone Co. em- 
Oyees was ended when representatives of four 
jnions signed agreements accepting a $4-a-week 
pcrease in wages. The strike against the Amer- 
wen Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the Bell 
wstem continued as the National Federation of 
elephone Workers demanded a $6-a-week in- 
Case —The Republic Steel Corp., Crucible Steel 
WO. of America and the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Orp. Signed two-year contracts with the United 
teel Workers, C.I.O., on the basis of the 15-cent- 
n-hour Wage increase pattern.—The American 
economic Mission to Greece recommended, in its 
mal report to Secretary of State Marshall, im- 
ediate financial aid of $300,000,000 to that country 
pr reconstruction.—The House voted in fayor of 
esident Truman's proposal for relief of distressed 
eoples in liberated countries, but cut the author- 
ation from $350,000,000 to $200,000,000.—At the 
al of former Rep. May of Kentucky, the Gars- 
pm brothers and another official of the Garsson 
unitions combine on war contract fraud charges 
n Washington, a former official of the combine 
ied that $30,000 had been advanced to May’s 
imber firm by the combine, but no lumber had 
er been delivered.—President Truman signed a 
ii changing the name of Boulder Dam to Hoover 
am.—Col. Jack W. Durant was sentenced to 15 
Bars at hard labor and cashiered from the Army 
¥Y a United States Military Court in Frankfort on 
ne Main for his part in the theft of the $1,500,000 
@ss€ crown jewels (1945).—Mrs. Franklin D. 
oosevelt’s driver’s license was reinstated. It was 
Woked (Jan. 15) after she had been involved in 
three-car collision. 
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1—President Miguel Aleman of Mexico told 
joint session of Congress that recent history had 
ight that isolation was not a guarantee of 
Bourity. ‘‘We have learned,” he continued, “‘that 
pmocracy, if not backed by force, whets the appe- 
ite of dictators, and that the most powerful force 
uphold democracy lies not in tanks and ord- 
mee, but in the conviction of the men who, when 
bnflict finally breaks out, will drive the tanks 
nd fire the cannon.’’—After defeating an amend- 
ent which would have permitted a 10 per cent 
srease in “rents, the House, 204 to 182, approved 
i extending rent control to Dec. 31, 1947.— 
C the Senate and the House passed a bill out- 
Wwing most of the pending portal-to-portal back- 
‘suits, totaling $5,000,000,000.—The Allis-Chal- 
ers Manufacturing Co. at West Allis, Wis., 
rike-bound for 327 days until the workers re- 
urned to their jobs March 23, granted its 27,000 
nployees an 1114-cent-an-hour wage increase.— 
welve steel companies, including Inland Steel, 
sre hit by strikes of 25,000 workers demanding 
)15-cent-an-hour wage increase in line with the 
ed States Steel Corp. pattern.—On May Day 
scow 1,000,000 soldiers, sailors and workers 
raded before Generalissimo Stalin. Ten persons 
ere killed when shots were fired into-a May Day 
‘owd in Palermo, Sicily.—Four former employees 
‘the Office of Price Administration were arrested 
+ the F.B.I. in New York City on. charges of 
aving 


Missouri town of 
Seven others were killed in 


erted 5,000,000 pounds of sugar into the 
Garret Trial of a $6,450,000 damage suit 
jught by Konrad Bercovici, writer, against 
ha: es Chaplin on a plagiarism charge ended in 
sderal Court, New York City, when the actor 
reed to pay $95,000. 
M. More than 1,000,000 New Yorkers gave 
4 ent Miguel Aleman of Mexico a roaring wel- 
ne when he arrived from Washington.—By a 
ste of 8 to 3, with three nations abstaining, the 
sneral Committee of the United Nations General 
sembly at Flushing Meadow, N. Y., defeated a 
sposal to permit the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
iews of the Holy Land issue at 
the Assembly. The United 
among those voting 


on to ‘coerce’? a worker 


ri ration 
du Sen vOrganizations admitted they had beer 


unable to come to terms on a merger of the tw 

organizations.—Twelve German men and three 
Women were hanged in the British occupation zone 
in Germany after being convicted of mass murders 
and other crimes during the war—The Chinese 
Nationalist Government announced the capture of 
Suiteh, Communist base in North Shensi.—Japan’s 
new Constitution went into effect and Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, Allied Supreme Commander, eranted the 
nation the right te fly her Rising Sun fiag again. 

May 3—One prisoner was killed and six others 
and five guards were injured in an all-night race 
Tiot in the Army disciplinary barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. The riot, the result of long- 
smouldering resentment among white prisoners 
because they had to eat in the same mess hall 
as the Negro prisoners, started when three 
Negroes attacked a white man.—In a letter to 
Joseph Kolodny, president of the National Assn. 
of Wholesalers, President Truman praised the or- 
ganization’s appeal to its members to reduce 
prices.—Harold E. Stassen, Republican candidate 
for the Presidential nomination, gave out the text 
of his interview with Generalissimo Stalin who 
told him that he hoped for an understanding with 
the United States, Britain and Canada on inter- 
national control of the atom bomb.—United States 
military authorities in Frankfort on the Main 
indicted 24 top officials of the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie on charges of waging aggressive war, mass 
murder and plunder.—The Franco Government in 
Spain decreed the death penalty for guerrillas and 
other persons convicted of sabotage, kidnaping 
or armed hold-up. 

May 4—Using hand grenades and bombs, 100 
armed members of the Irgun Zvai Leumi blasted 
open the gates of the ancient prison at Acre, Pal- 
estine, and liberated 216 prisoners, 33 of whom 
were Jews and the others Arabs. In the fighting 
with British troops and police that followed, 15 
Jews, prisoners as well as attackers, and an Arab 
were killed. Among those killed were four leaders 
of the Jewish underground.—The coal shortage in 
Britain during the winter caused a £200,000,000 
crop in exports, Sir Stafford Cripps, president of 
the Board of Trade, reported in London.—The 
French National Assembly, 360 to 186, with 60 
abstentions, gave Premier Ramadier a vote of 
confidence. The Communists voted against him 
and he promptly ousted five Communist Cabinet 
Ministers.—Chinese Communist troops captured 
three strategic cities from Government forces, The 
cities were Yangchuan in Shansi Province, Lingy- 
uan in Jehol Province and Yangwu in Honan Prov- 
ince.—The independence of West Java was pro- 
claimed in Bandung, its capital, by the Pasoendan 
party which asserted it represented 12,000,000 
Sundanese.—Striking New York City telephone op- 
erators were ordered back to their jobs by their 
unions which accepted the $4-a-week increase.— 
The Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. signed an 
agreement with the United Steel Workers, C. I. O., 
providing a 1215 cent hourly increase in wages 
and a company-financed health and welfare in- 
surance program.—In a statement issued in Wash- 
ington and signed by 23 leading industrialists and 
business men, industry was warned to revise its 
price structure downward to avert a serious slump. 


May 5—The House Appropriations Committee 
voted to reduce the budgets of the State, Com- 
merce and Justice Departments by $162,893,515, 
bringing to $1,140,000,000 the proposed reductions 
in President Truman’s executive 1947-48 budget. 
One item eliminated from the State Department 
budget was $31,381,220 for the “Voice of America 
broadcasts to Russia and other countries abroad. 
The committee granted to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation the full $35,000,000 requested by J. 
Edgar Hoover, its director.—The Senate voted $1,- 
676,198,080 in appropriations for the Department 
of Labor and Federal Security Agency, or $103,415,- 
959 less than asked by President Truman.—Before 
the Senate Banking Committee, Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, charged that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. had been ‘“‘grossly mismanaged” and had 
played ‘‘power politics with Wall St. in its assist- 
ance to almost a dozen bankrupt carriers.” He 
called for an investigation by Congress.—By a 
five-to-four decision, the Supreme Court upheld 
the right of law enforcement officers making an 
arrest in a home to search the premises without 
a search warrant. The dissenting Justices declared 
the ruling threatened the basic liberties guaran- 
teed by the Constitution.—Yugoslavia and Albania 
informed the U. N. Balkans Investigating Commit- 
tee in Geneva, Switzerland, that they would not 
permit a subsidiary committee to enter their 
countries in its investigation of incidents along 
Greece’s borders.—Normal local telephone service 
was restored in New York City when 37,000 op- 
erators returned to their jobs after a four-week 
strike. Higher 

‘ay 6—A resolution to give the Arab 
Cammmsties the same opportunity to be heard = 
the Holy Land issue as the Jewish Ageny for Pal- 


750 
estine was adopted by the Political and Security 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly 
at Lake Success, N. ¥., by a vote of 40 to 0, with 
the five Arab states, Turkey and France abstain- 
ing.—Secretary of State Marshall read to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee a letter from 
President Truman in which he urged prompt 
Tatification by the Senate of the peace treaties 
with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania, de- 
claring it would be ‘‘a heavy blow to our country’s 
leadership in world affairs should we now uni- 
laterally withhold approval of these treaties,’’— 
The Soviet newspaper Izvestia charged that the 
United States and Britain had airdromes, naval 
bases and radio stations in Turkey.—In defiance 
of Generalissimo Franco’s no-strike law, 25,000 
Basque workers in Bilbao joined in a general strike 
. to protest against punitive measures taken against 
participants in a May Day demonstration.—A 
British Military Court in Venice sentenced Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring, former Nazi‘ com- 
mander-in-chief in Italy, 
crimes, 

May, 7—Fearing a boycott by the five Arab na- 
tions in the discussions of the Palestine problem, 
the United Nations General Assembly, at an 
emergency extraordinary session at Lake Success, 
N. Y., approved the action of its Political and 
Security Committee in according the Arab Higher 
Committee the same recognition as the Jewish 
Agency ior Palestine. The vote was 39 to 1, with 
11 nations, including Russia, abstaining. The dis- 

Senting vote was cast by Guatemala.—Before the 
_ U.N. Political and Security Committee, United 
States Delegate Austin urged that representatives 
of the Big Five powers should be excluded from 
the proposed Palestine commission of inquiry 
which, he said, should be composed of ‘‘neutrals’’ 
from the smaller nations.—A strike of 14,350 
workers of the Inland Steel Co. was settled when 
the company granted an hourly wage increase of 
15.1 cents.—The Supreme Electoral Tribunal at 
Rio de Janeiro, by a vote of three to two, out- 
lawed the Brazilian Communist party—wWith the 
_ Conservatives voting for. the measure under pro- 
test, the House of Commons cut peacetime con- 
_ Seription in Britain from 18 months to 12 months. 
_=—In the House of Lords, Lord Woolton, wartime 
Minister of Food, warned that Britain faced a food 
shortage that would undermine the people’s morale 
and physical power to work. 


May 8—Citing the Balfour Declaration and the 
League of Nations mandate under which Britain 
administered Palestine, a Jewish Agency for Pal- 
estine spokesman called on the United Nations to 
_ carry out these ‘international commitments.’’ Dr. 

Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland, the Agency’s 
American chairman, charged before the U. N. 
Political and Security Committee at Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., that, Britain exercised its mandatory 
Powers “‘as if it were vested with the Sovereignty 
_ of Palestine.’ He deplored terrorist activities by 

the Jewish underground, and promised Arabs 
- would enjoy ‘full and equal rights” in any Jewish 

state.—Before the U. N. Political Committee, 
Soviet Delegate Gromyko opposed United States 
and British proposals that the Big Five powers 
Should be excluded from the Palestine inquiry com- 
Mission, saying Russia was willing to join it.— 
The Senate voted, 48 to 40, for an amendment to 
the Taft omnibus labor bill which would prohibit 
union control of health and welfare funds and the 
‘involuntary checkoff of union dues.—The~ Inter- 
_fational Emergency Food Council in Washington 

asked the Argentine Government to ship 1,000,000 
tons of grain to Europe to help’ relieve famine 
conditions there.—The 32-day-old strike of 20,000 
long-lines telephone workers throughout the coun- 

Was ended when their union accepted a $4.40-a- 
week pay increase, but the operators failed to re- 
turn to their jobs, refusing to cross picket lines of 
unions was oe PEE tag aes 
. y e House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 287 to 107, i 
000 Greek-Turkish aid program. The vote was: 


left-win er- 
‘Yilla leader in Greece, that Britain was nimectly 

} war in that 
country.—The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
e€ unanimously approved the peace treaties for 
Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania and urged 
their speedy ratification by the full Senate-A 
spokesman for the Arab Higher Committee told 
the Political and Security Committee of the United 
Nations at Lake Success, N. Y., that the British 
Mandate over Palestine had lapsed with the pass- 
ing of the League of Nations and that the Balfour 
Declaration promising support for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish home in the Holy Land was 
contrary to Britain's pledges to the Arabs in 
World War I.—David Ben-Gurion, chairman of 
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to be shot for war: 


the Executive of the Jewish Agency for Pales' 
arrived in New York City by plane from Jerusalen 
to take charge of the Jewish side of the U. N. 
bate on the Holy Land.—President Truman a 
Congress to appropriate $24,900,000 to finance tl 
Goyernment’s investigation into the loyalty 
federal employees.—The growing food shortag 
in Germany caused 120,000 workers to stage 
protest demonstration in Hamburg, and also sp 
to the Russian occupation zone. j 
May 10—Yielding to United States demand 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov in Moscow agree 
to the inclusion of Korean democratic parties am 
social, organizations in a joint memrebeeer ci 
commission to determine the setting up of 
independent, democratic administration for Korea, 
—At Lake Success, N. Y., United States Deleg: 
Herschel V. Johnson opposed proposals by thes 
Arab and Soviet. representatives that the proposed! 
United Nations inquiry committee should mak 
recommendations on the immediate or future im 
dependence of Palestine.—The American Militar 
Tribunal in Nuremberg indicted 12 top Nazi Gen 
erals on charges of wanton murder, plunder ani 
terrorism in Norway, Greece, Yugoslavia’ and A 
bania during the war.—The famous 75-room vay] 
teau on Riverside Drive, New York City, former 
owned by Charles M. Schwab, steel magnate, wi 
sold tc make room for a modern apartment hous¢ : 


May 11—A 15-nation subcommittee of the ae 


fi 


Nations Political and Security Committee - 
nounced at Lake Success, Y., that it ha 
failed to reach an agreement on the question 
whether the proposed Palestine investigation con 
mission should make recommendations on i : 
diate independence for the Holy Land.—Bri 
authorities in Palestine transferred 50 Jew: 
prisoners suspected of terroristic activities to” 
concentration camp in Kenya Colony, East Afric: 
to avert another mass jail break such as that 
Acre Prison (May 4).—President Truman fiew 
Grandview, Mo., for a Mother’s Day visit wit 
his aged mother, Mrs. Martha E. Truman, bedrid: 


crowd of 500,000 at Portsmouth, England, wel 
comed home King George VI and his family whe 
they returned on the battleship Vanguard af bert 
a 14-week tour of South Africa.—No bread or rolls 


committee voted, 36 to 8, with four abstentio 
to give the commission authority to carry on 
investigation in Palestine and also in other co 


as Under- 
President 


with 10 abstentions, to estal 
Committee of Inquiry into Pa 
yowers were exclu 
committee.—The 


i 


~~ eee ee ee 
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crimes and sentenced him to eight years at 
ard labor.—The International Ciyil Ryintion Or- 
anization voted at Montreal, 27 to 3, to expel 
pain from its membership.—The American Uni- 
an Association at Boston suspended the Rev. 
ep hen H. Fritchman, who once had been charged 
th ing active in Communist front organiza- 
By editor of its monthly magazine. 
y 14—President Truman signed the bill out- 
ng approximately $5,000,000,000 union portal- 
~portal back pay suits—The Senate approved, 79 
4 President Truman’s request to authorize ex- 
nditure of up to $350,000,000 to feed the liber- 
ed mations of Europe and Asia. The House pre- 
ously had slashed the maximum authorization to 
00,000,000—The War Department announced 
at 1,200,000 tons of food would be shipped to 
© United States and British occupation zones in 
wetmany in 10 weeks to relieve the acute food 
ortage there.—Joseph F. Freeman, co-defendant 
th former Rep. May and Henry and Murray 
ArssOn, Munitions makers, on war fraud charges, 
pS acquitted by Federal Judge Schweinkaut in 
ashington. The trial of the others continued.— 
wiet Delegate Gromyko proposed to the United 
tions General Assembly at Flushing Meadow, 
¥., that Palestine should be divided into Jewish 
d Arab states if the two factions were unable to 
fe on establishment of ‘‘one dual, democratic 
ab-Jewish state.’’—Italian authorities in Paler- 
DB, Sicily, released Charles (Lucky) Luciano, for- 
New York vice czar, from prison, but warned 
m to be on his good behavior.—In Los Angeles, 
pp. Thomas (R.-N. J.) reported that Robert 
ylor, movie actor, had told the House Un-Ameri- 
in Activities Committee he was forced to delay 
S ehlistment in the Navy in 1943 to appear in a 
o-Communist picture. He named Lowell Mellett 
the Office of War Information as having over- 
ed his objections.—The Centralia Coal Co. was 
dicted in Nashville, Ill., on two charges of will- 
meglect in the explosion in its mine at Centra- 
» iil., (March 25) in which 111 men were killed. 
Dbert M. Medill, who resigned as State Director 
Mining after the disaster, also was indicted. 
May 15—The United Nations General Assembly 
led its special session at Flushing Meadow, N. 
by naming an il-nation inquiry committee into 
@ Palestine problem with instructions to report 
to the Assembly’s regular session in Septem- 
. The resolution was approved, 46 to 7, 
e five Arab States, Afghanistan and Turkey 
g. The nations named to the committee 
re; Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guate- 
Ja, India, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
uguay and Yugoslavia. Two British officers 
e killed in a series of bombing attacks on 
féstine’s main railroad line.—The Senate and 
House passed, without opposition, President 
man’s $400,000,000 Greek-Turkish aid program 
d sent it to the White House. The President 
id a group of Western Democrats that if $1,- 
5,000,000 had been spent for peace after World 
I, the second war with its cost of $350,000,- 
D,000 and 300,000 American lives, could have 
n averted.— Kenneth Romney, former Sergeant- 
Arms of the House of Representatives, was 
Avicted in Federal Court, Washington, of having 
meealed a $143,000 shortage in his accounts. He 
s sentenced jater to one to three years in 
—Opening a two-day foreign affairs debate, 
n Secretary Bevin told the House of Com- 
s that the next Big Foreign Ministers’ confer- 
e, scheduled for. November in London, would 
“the most vital in the world’s history’ and 
i he pinned his hopes for world peace on if. 
i 16—In Washington, the House Appropria- 
s Committee recommended a 10 per cent cut in 
5 proposed Navy appropriation of $3,847,280,300. 
=i tary of State Marshall told the House 
‘eign Affairs Committee that continuation of 
department’s ‘‘Voice of America’’ broadcasts 
foreign countries was imperative ‘‘to counter- 
5 the tremendous degree by which we were 
represented in other countries.’-—The Interna- 
mal Civil Aviation Organization, at a plenary 
sion in Montreal, unanimously voted to admit 
ly to membership.—In the House of Commons, 
tis Foreign Secretary Bevin charged | that 
herican newspapers were one of the biggest 
ndicaps’”’ in the peace negotiations because they 
eeded the limits of freedom of the press_in 
porting such conferences as the Moscow Big 
ur Foreign Ministers meeting.—In a note to the 
sk Government, the United States called for 
setting up of an international amnesty com- 
m to insure fair treatment for guerrillas 
surrendered.—John L. Lewis, president of 
United Mine Workers, and a six-man commit- 
presenting 75 percent of the soft coal oper- 
opened negotiations in Washington for a 
contract.—President Rafael Trujillo of the 
tican Republic, in office for 17 years, was 
sted for another five-year term. 
iy 17—Premier Demetrios Maximos 
lgined to The United Press that his Govern- 
Dy 


“ta 


ment would use most, of the $300,000,000 in aid 
= the United States under President Truman’s 
ew anti-totalitarian doctrine to strengthen the 


stamp was observed in New York City with an 


International Philatel: i \ 
dere a atelic Exhibition which, on the 


charred hulk of the old 


ee Senenped. 

y The appeal of the United Nations = 
eral Assembly that all factions in the Palestine 
dispute should refrain from violence while its 
11-nation commission made an on-the-spot inquiry 
Was flatly rejected in Jerusalem by the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, one of. the two most active terrorist groups, 
whose spokesman said they would agree to a truce 
only if Britain permitted Jewish refugees to enter 
the Holy Land freely.—Jesse H. Jones, former 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
denied in Washington that there had been any- 
thing ‘‘irregular or unnatural’ about an $80,000, - 
000 loan made by the RFC to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad as charged (May 5) by Robert R. 
Young, chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, before the Senate Banking and Currency 


4 


with /Committee.—In the State of Washington, an ad-= 


herent of former Vice President Wallace’s “pro- 
gressive’ foreign policy was nominated for Con- 
gress un the Democratic primary over a “Truman 
Demg, ‘at.’’ Charles R. Savage was the victor by 
almosy 5,000 votes over State Attorney General 
"May 19-And 
y rei A. Gromykb, Soviet delegate to 
the United Nations, warned in a speech before the 
American-Russian Institute in New York City 
that the United States held only a “temporary” 
monopoly of atomic energy and that the belief it 
would continue to hold it was an “‘illusion.’? Other 
nations, he declared, ‘‘possess not only the ap- 
propriate scientific personnel but also the fs 
nical and other means necessary for carrying on 
work in the field of the production of atomic 
energy.’’—President Truman sent a message to 
Congress urging enactment of a long-range public 
health program, including provisions for disability 
insurance, expanded maternity and child care, and 
more hospitals—The Supreme Court reversed. the 
conviction of three Corpus Christi (Tex.) news- 
paper men for contempt of court for criticizing a 
local judge. In the 6-to-3 majority opinion, Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas wrote that the law of 
contempt was ‘‘not made for the protection of 
judges who may be sensitive to the winds of 
opinion.’’—Three of the 31 defendants on 
Greenville, S. C., for the lynch-murder of a Negro 
were acquitted by County Judge Martin as the 
defense rested without calling witnesses.—The 
British Government protested to the State Depart- 
ment against the publication in American news- 
papers of advertisements by the Palestine Resis- 
tance Fund asking for contributions to pupae 
the Palestine terrorists —In Jerusalem the - 
rorist Stern band announced it would cease its 
violence against the British if the United Nations 
granted the Jewish sufficient. “living space’ in 
Palestine.—A_ strike of 22,000 Western Hlectric> 
workérs in Kearny, N. J., ended when the men 
voted to accept a new contract providing for an 
1114-cent-an-hour wage increase. 

May 20—Secretary of State Marshall said in 
Washington that the administration was not plan- 
ning to ask Congress for further appropriations 
such as the $400,000,000 for Greece and Turkey 
and the $350,000,000 for general foreign relief. 
This policy, he explained, would not interfere with — 
the War Department’s reauests for funds to’ carry 
on relief and rehabilitation activities in American- 
occupied areas, including $78,000,000 for Korea.— 


ece | After an urgent plea by Gen. Eisenhower, Army 
aie is | Chief of Staff, a House Foreign Affairs subcom~ 


_ Sovie 
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mittee unanimously approved a bill allowing the 
State Department to continue its ‘“‘Voice of Ameri- 
ca”? broadcasts to foreign countries——The House, 
py a voice vote, approved an appropriation of $3,- 
469,761,100 for the Navy, a reduction of 11 per cent 
from the budget asked by the President.—A bill to 
establish a Government-financed National Science 
Foundation for research in the interest of the 
nation’s health, prosperity and security was ap- 
proved by the Senate, 79 to 8.—The last of the 
nation-wide telephone workers’ strikes was settled 
in Washington where the Association of Communi- 
cations Equipment Workers signed a two-year no- 
strike contract with the Western Electric Co., 
which provided for average wage increases of 1112 
cents an hour.—Two Nazi Generals, Frederik W. 
Muller and Bruno O. Brauer, were executed by a 
firing squad in Athens as war criminals.—Gen., 
Lucius D, Clay, United States Military Governor 
in Germany, attended ceremonies rededicating the 
Reichenbach Synagogue in Munich, wrecked by 
the Nazis in 1936.—Merchants of Newburyport, 
Mass., abandoned, after a month’s trial, their 10- 
per cent price-cutting program, saying the sup- 
pliers had failed to cooperate. 3 

May 21—The House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 205 to 170, approved President Truman’s 
request for $350,000,000 in appropriations for relief 
of hunger and distress in liberated foreign coun- 
tries—The Senate War Investigating Committee 
disclosed the text of a memorandum by the late 
President Roosevelt, written in 1943, directing that 
Some of his personal and confidential files should 
never be made public and others should remain 
sealed for 10 to 50 years.—More than 4,000 super- 
visory employees of the Ford Motor Co. plants in 
Detroit quit work in a strike called by the 
Foremen’s Assn. of America, independent, in 
support of a demand the union be recognized as 


the sole collective bargaining agency for such 


employees.—Philip Murray, C. I O. president and 
head of the United Steel Workers, issued orders 
to the union’s 850,000 members to desist from 
work stoppages for the duration of their new, 
two-year contract.—A jury of 12 white men in 
Greenville (S. C.) County court acquitted 28 de- 


-fendants, all white, of the lynch-murder of Willie 


Earle, Negro (Feb. 17).—Members of Haganah, 
moderate Jewish underground group, killed several 
Arab “‘brigands’”’ in a clash near Tel Aviv.—Mayor 
William O’Dwyer of New York City revealed that 
73 city employees were on home relief. He ordered 


an investigation of charges that many relief recip- 


jents were quartered in hotels and got other 
forms of ‘‘de luxe’’ relief—Two Army Air Forces 


Colonels, four other officers and an enlisted man 


were killed in the crash of a B-25 bomber at 
Champaign, Il. 

May 22—At a simple ceremony in his emergency 
executive offices at the Hotel Muehlebach in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., President Truman signed the $400,- 
000,000 Greek-Turkish aid bill. He said: ‘‘In ex- 
tending the aid requested by two members of the 
United Nations, the United States is helping to 
further aims and purposes identical with those 
of the United Nations. Our aid in this instance is 
evidence not only that we pledge our support to 
the U.N. but that we act to support it.’-—At Lake 
Success, N. Y., the U.N. Security Council rejected, 
6 to 2, a Soviet resolution to restrict the activi- 
ties of a subcommission appointed to watch for 
new incidents on Greece’s northern borders.— 


_ Constitutionality of the new! law outlawing portal- 


to-portal back pay suits was challenged. in the 
San Francisco Federal Court by attorneys for 
longshoremen’s and warehousemen’s unions seek- 
ing to collect $1,000,000 in retroactive wages.—A 
Federal Court jury in Washington found Carl A. 
Marzani, former State Department employee, 
guilty of having concealed his Communist party 
affiliations.—The State Board of Social Welfare in 
Albany ordered an investigation into New York 
gity’s ‘de luxe’’ relief cases. 

May 23—The United Nations Balkan Investi- 


gehie Commission, in a report adopted at Geneva, 


witzerland, held that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania had violated the U.N. Charter by aiding 
guerrilla uprisings in Greece. The report, which 
warned that any further foreign support of such 
activities would constitute a threat to world 
peace, was approved by the vote of 8 to 2, with 
Russia and Poland opposing and France 
abstaining.—At Lake Success, N. Y., Britain re- 
quested the International Court of Justice in The 
Hague, an organ of the U.N., to consider her 
complaint against Albania in connection with the 
alleged mining of the Corfu Straits.—President 
Truman asked Congress to continue until June 
30, 1948, his wartime powers to control the pro- 
duction and export of tin and tin products, manila 
and agave fibers, antimony, cinchona bark, quinine 
and quinidine. 

May 24—A warning that the five Arab states 
would boycott the United Nations inquiry into the 
Palestine situation if its committee carried out a 
plan to inspect displaced persons’ camps in Europe 
was given at Lake Success, N. Y., by Delegate 


lando to form’a new Cabinet in Italy, Presi 
de Nicola asked Alcide de Gasperi, who heade: 
the last one, to seek another coalition Gover 
ment.—In Athens, Greek Government sou 
reported two British soldiers had been killed hi 
guerrillas in Thrace.—Tetsu Katayama, a Socialis 
leader, was elected Premier of Japan by lar 
majorities in both Houses of Parliament. The el 
tion of Katayama, the first Christian ever to ae 
the Japanese Government, was praised by Get 
MacArthur.—In New York City, Welfare Com: 
sioner Edward E. Rhatigan admitted in a repox 
to Mayor O’Dwyer that large amounts of reli¢ 
funds were “‘being expended without proper Ca 
trols.’",-—The body of Anthony Lagana, a = 
witness in the fatal Election Day beating in Ne 
York City of Joseph H. Scottoriggio, Republ: 
district captain, was found in the East River. P 
lice. said he committed suicide. 3 

May .25—Gen, Mark W. Clark, back after sery 
as United States commander in Austria, said i 
New York City that the Soviet occupation fore 
were violating the Potsdam Four-Power Declare 
tion by illegally confiscating Austrian cattle, fod 
and other resources. He declared he was convi 
‘‘that to be firm and definite in our relations wit 
the Soviet Union does not increase the chance 
of war, but on the contrary reduces them,’ 
The Senate War Investigating Committee rep 
it had received from the White House photostat 
of documents in the late President Roosevelt 
personal files relating to the purchase of Sa 
Arabian oil by the Navy in 1945.—Armed membe3 
of the Moslem League staged riots in several par 
of India in support of their demand for a sep‘ 
state when the British withdraw (1948). Mo 
than a score of persons were killed.—Under @ 
protection of two United States destroyers, | 
American Marines were evacuated from 
wangtao, Northern Chinese port besieged by 
nese Communist forces. t 

May 26—President Truman renewed his requ 
to Congress that it pass legislation carrying out 
program of military collaboration with all BY 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, including 
transfer of American planes, military equip 
and ships, and the training of military and ni 
personnel. He said that ‘‘world developments 
ing the last year give still greater importance 1 
this legislation..”.—The War Department an 
nounced a plan to organize 2,500 specialized 1 
serve units comprising 300,000 men in various 
industries to handle special missions in ti 
emergency.—Former President Hoover ace 
Soviet Russia of obstructionism in the makin 
peace treaties with Germany and Japan and 
the signing of separate agreements by the U; 
States with both former enemy countries 
Big Four Foréign Ministers failed again at 
next meeting—In Nicaragua, a coup d’e 
the army under the leadership of Gen. 
Somoza overthrew the Government of Pre: 
Leonardo Arguella who took office May 1, su 
ing Somoza. Benjamin Lacayo Sacasa was n 
Provisional President pending new elections. 
Moscow radio announced the Soviet Union 
abolished the death penalty in peacetime. 
nia complained to the United Nations Se 
Council at Lake Success, N. Y., that 43 G 
airplanes had violated her territorial integr y 
an attack on a shepherds’ camp, killing two pe! 
sons, May 21.—A crowd of 174,747 fans, a ; 
ae pnate game, » the PSs Sa: Stadium in 

ity saw the home team def 
nee =e 9 ue = corer oe 
ay 27—President Truman asked CG 

place the Federal Government’s housing an 
finance program under a new authority y¥ 
would coordinate and supervise various act: 
He pointed out that on the expiration of the 
War Powers Act, these activities, which had 
administered by the National Housing Ag 
would be scattered among 13 agencies in 
departments which would be “‘inefficient 
wasteful.’’—Twenty-two guards and officials o 
Mauthausen concentration camp were hange i 
American soldiers at Landsberg, Germany, 2 
being convicted of war crimes; another 26 di 
the gallows 24 hours later—Prime Minister 
denied at the British Labor party’s conferen 
Margate, England, that Britain was ‘subs 
to the United States.—At Lake Success, Sect 
General Trygve Lie of the United Nations 
a@ proposal to assign a Jew’ and an Arab 
posts in the secretariat of the Committee o 
quiry on Palestine. 


uman.—IiIn Kansas 

€ down the doors of a steel 
l ‘courthouse and stole ballots 
- evidence on which vote fraud indict- 
nts had been returned against 81 persons fol- 
ing an investigation into the Democratic 
ma (August, 1946)—The United Automobile 
peor. Cc. I. O., rejected an offer by the Ford 
‘ ‘oO. in Detroit of a wage increase equivalent 
5 cents an hour to its 108,000 production work- 
because no offer of pension and social benefits 
included.—At the British Labor party’s confer- 
l@ in-Margate, England, Hugh Dalton, Chancel- 
Of the Exchequer, announced the Labor Gov- 
ment was opposed to another loan from the 
ted States.—Welfare Commissioner Rhatigan 
€w York City called charges that he had pro- 

d ‘‘de Juxe’’ relief in hotels ‘‘unfair.’’ He said 
Hhad put up some families in cheap East Side 
els so that they wouldn’t have to sleep in the 


G the County 
other 


y 29—Thirty-eight passengers and crew mem- 
es were killed outright and five others died later 
Pn & four-engined DC-4 of the United Air Lines 
it into flames as it took off from La Guardia 
id, New York City, on a scheduled non-stop 
ht to Cleveland. The chief pilot was among 
six survivors. A sudden wind shift was blamed 
the crash.—President Truman returned to 
hington after an absence of 12 days which he 
i@ near the bedside of his 94-year-old 

» Mrs. Martha Truman, ill with a hi 

—The Senate approved, 48 to 26, a bi 
mitting 15 percent increases in rents under 
Mtary agreements between landlords and ten- 
iS.—An Army court martial in Yokohama, 
an, found Col. Edward J. Murray of Palo Alto, 
if., guilty of misappropriating diamonds while 
was custodian of the Bank of Japan vaults, and 
tenced him to 10 years in prison and dismissal 

m the Army. 5 ; ’ 
30—In the worst commercial airplane dis- 
in the history of American airlines, 49 pas- 
igers and four crew members were killed when 
‘Eastern Air Lines DC-4, en route from Newark, 
., to Miami, Fla., crashed in flames near Port 
posit, Md. There were no survivors.—A United 
ts Army Air Forces transport crashed near 
ryo, killing all of the 40 occupants.—Twenty- 
persons were killed in the wreck of a DC-3 
@ in Northern Iceland.—In a bloodless coup 
in Budapest, Hungarian Communists ousted 
Moderate regime of Premier Ferenc Nagy 
he was vacationing in Switzerland, and 
led in his place a Cabinet headed by Lajos 
Inyes, former Minister of Defense and a pro- 
sian official of the Small Landholders party.— 
‘man denazification authorities in Bavaria ar- 
d Frau Emmy Goering and the widows of two 
ler Ministers in the Hitler Government as war 
als. The wives of two other convicted de- 
dants in the Nuremberg war crimes trials also 
jailed.—The Greek Government reported in 
ens that 2,000 guerrillas had attacked a town 
the Yukoslav border, but had been repulsed 

- -hour battle. ¥ : 
Se ai- President Truman signed a bill provid- 
50,000,000 toward the feeding and recon- 
ion of Europe’s and  Asia’s liberated 
ies after the United Nations Relief of 
bilitation Administration ceased to operate 
30, 1947).—Negotiations for a new contract 
en coal mine operators and the United Mine 
irke \. F. L., collapsed in Washington when 


ey 


in Hollywood, 
i subcom- 


a result of White House pres- 
Abd el Krim, leader of the Riff war 
inst the French in North Africa, escaped from 
french ship at Cairo, Egypt, and found panetit- 
‘qn Cairo after having spent 21 years ~~ ae: e 
Reunion Island in the Indian Ocean.—A chee 
coalition Government, composed of Socia a e. 
ats and members of the People 8 eee 
2 party, was named in Japan by Premier Katay- 


2 produced as 


cane : d_ of World 
— t since the end 0: or 
fap eraed Steen of the United States had 
“a hollow shell’ which presented an 
ion to exyormsnAklen, Fresigent Ege t 
y nivel 
ea rogram of compulsory training 
on epcning 18 = ee 
The commission, 
predicted that t 
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would’ be “cataclysmic in its suddenne d 
destructiveness.’'—Premier Aleide ae. afte: 


formed a new Cabinet in Italy, Left- 
were excluded.—The Office of Pri 
nae out os : i 
It Was established by the late President Ri 
Its two remaining functions, pater vend 
oe a 
€ Housing Expediter and t 
Agriculture, ‘p dad the Department of 
three-day Decoration Day week-end took a dea 
toll of 414, including 201 in automobile secon at 
95 in the commercial plane disasters in New York 
City and Port Deposit, Md., and 52 drownings, 
The Associated Press reported, 


June 2—After personal consultations with Prime 
Minister Attlee’s Labor Government in London, 
Viceroy Viscount Mountbatten presented to Indian 
political leaders in New Delhi a plan to Partition 
India into Hindu and Moslem states when British 
forces are withdrawn.—In Washington the State 
Department announced suspension of a $15,000,000 
credit to Hungary pending a study of the situation 
there resulting from the leftist coup d’etat which 
Ousted Premier Ferenc Nagy’s moderate regime 
(May 30).—Pope Pius XII told members of the 
Sacred College in Vatican 
of the world were beginning to lose faith in 
democracy as they watched “fruitless conferences 
succeeding one another.’’ By implication, he 
blamed the Soviet Union for the unsettled interna- 
tional situation.—Chairman Lilienthal 
United States Atomic Energy Commission told 
the United Nations at Lake Success, N. Y., that 
the United States was determined’ to maintain 
and even strengthen its pre-eminence in atomic 
weapons until a safe system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy was established.—Emil 
Sandstroem, of Sweden, was elected chairman of 
the U. N. Committee of Inquiry on Palestine.— 
The House passed, 220 to 99, a bill reducing Federal 
persopal income taxes by 10.5 to 30 percent (July 
1, 1947).—The conviction of Mayor James M. 
Curley of Boston of mail fraud charges and his 
sentence of from six to 18 months in jail was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court.—A tornado killed 


34 persons in the Pine Bluff farming area in 
Central Arkansas. 


June 3—Prime Minister Attlee announced the 


Labor Party Government planned to carry out 
its program of partitioning India into separate 
Hindu and Moslem States before the end of 1947, 
and to grant the two states, Hindustan, the Hindu 
state, and Pakistan, the Moslem state, dominion 


status. —President Truman announced that the 


long-standing dispute with Argentina over Nazi 
influences there had been settled and that the 
United States was ready to negotiate a Western 
Hemisphere mutual assistance pact that would 
include Argentina—-The Senate approved, 48 to 
28, the Federal income tax reduction bill and sent 
it to the White House. 

June 4—The House approved, 320 to 79, the 
Taft-Hartley Labor bill imposing peacetime re- 
straints on the activities of labor organizations 
and tightening Federal machinery to halt, by court 
injunction, secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, The vote was—For the bill, Republicans, 
217, Democrats, 103; nst, Republicans, 12, 
Democrats 66, American Labor party, 1.—In New 
York City, Mayor O’Dwyer and other speakers 
assailed the Taft-Hartley measure as an attempt 
to ‘‘enslave’’ American labor and demanded the 


President veto it. They spoke at a Madison Square 


Garden rally called by the Mayor at the instance 
of the American Federation of Labor.—President 
Truman asked Congress for speedy action on 
legislation for compulsory military training for 
all young Americans as urged by his Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training.—The Soviet 
commander in Hungary refused to permit an 
American army officer to inspect military installa- 
tions there. ‘ The United States Embassy in 


ment among the countries of eee 


of the 


City that the peoples ~ 


Democrats, 17; 


President Truman as an outrage——The Senate 
Py ined the peace treaty with Italy, 79 to 10, and 
the treaties with Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
by overwhelming voice votes.—Following a British 
protest against fund-raising campaigns the 
United States to aid ‘‘illegal’’ Jewish activities in 
the Holy Land, President Truman appealed to 
Americans to refrain from promoting violence in 
Palestine —in' London Scotland Yard announced 
that “letter bombs’ containing highly explosive 
gelignite had been sent otForeign Secretary Bevin, 
former Foreign Secretary Eden and 18 other per- 
scns in high position from Italy. There were no 
casualties. The Stern Gang in Jerusalem ac- 
knowledged its agents had mailed the letters.— 
President Truman appointed former Gov. Dwight 
P. Griswold of Nebraska as head of the $300,000,000 
Greek aid program and Richard F. Allen, former 
Red-ross. executive, as field administrator of the 
$350,000,000' foreign relief program.—Sens. Fer- 
guson (R.-Mich.) and Kem (R.-Mo.) charged that 
Attorney General Clark had blocked a thorough 
investigation of vote fraud charges in the 1946 
Democratic primary in Kansas City, Mo. 


June 6—Aladar Szegedy-Maszak, Hungarian 
Minister to the United States, moved out of the 
Legation in Washington as it became known the 
State Department would recognize the new leftist 
Tegime~in Budapest.—Nikola Petkov, leader of 
the opposition to Bulgaria’s Communist-dominated 


Government, was jailed in Sofia. He charged that | 


the Communists were preparing to establish a 
totalitarian regime.—In defiance of a ban issued 
by Premier Ramadier, workers of the govern- 
ment-owned French railroads called a strike, per- 
mitting only the movement of food supplies. The 
workers, led by Communists, demanded a monthly 
pay bonus, but Ramadier announced the Govern- 
ment would refuse to negotiate until the men re- 
turned to their jobs——A meeting of Minister- 
Presidents of the German states in Munich col- 
lapsed when the representatives from the Soviet 
Occupation zone walked out after those from the 
Western zones voted to confine discussions to 
economic problems and to bar political issues.—In 
Washington the Senate passed, 54 to 17, the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill and sent it to the White House. 
The vote was—For the bill, Republicans, 37, 
against, Republicans, 2, Dem- 
ocrats, 15.—A Republican, Russell V. Mack, news- 
paper publisher and supporter of President Tru- 
man’s foreign policy, defeated Charles R. Savage, 
@ “‘progressive Democrat’’ and critic of the Tru- 
man Doctrine, in a special election for the House 
of Representatives in Washington State’s third 
district.—Floods in Iowa, Missouri, Ohio and Ore- 
gon caused 27 deaths and made 20,000 persons 
homeless. - 

. June 7—Hungary’s new Premier, Lajos Dinnyes, 
acknowledged in Budapest that his Government 
planned ‘‘the closest collaboration with Soviet 


’ Russia,”’ and would refuse to recognize any for- 


eign protests against its policy—The Spanish 
Cortes (Parliament) voted life tenure to General- 
issimo Franco as ruler of the country.—In a speech 
at a reunion of the 35th Division, in which he 
Served in World War I, in Kansas City, Mo., 
President Truman censured the House of Repre- 
sentatives for making deep cuts in the appro- 
priations for the Departments of Interior and 


Agriculture, charging these were false economies. 


—Scotland Yard announced in London that nine 
more “‘letter bombs’’ to members of the Govern- 
ment and the British Cabinet had been inter- 
cepted. All had been mailed in Turin, Italy. 

June 8—Bulgarian Premier Georgi Dimitrov re- 
jected United States and British requests for an 
explanation of the arrest of Nikola Petkov, oppo- 
sition leader, declaring it was not an international 
affair.—Official circles in Paris,blamed the con- 
tinuing strike on the French government-owned 
railroads. on the Communists who, they charged, 
were seeking to oust Premier Ramadier and his 
Cabinet.—More than 10,000 Pennsylvania soft coal 
miners laid down their tools in protest against the 
Taft-Hartley bill. _ 

June I—The Soviet commander in Hungary, Lt. 
Gen. Syiridov, rejected a request by Brig. Gen. 
Weems, United States representative on the Allied 
Control Commission in Budapest, for a copy of 
the document implicating Ferenc Nagy, ousted 
Hungarian Premier, in an alleged anti-republican 
conspiracy.—The British Government instructed 
its Ambassador in Moscow to take up the whole 
Hungarian situation with the Kremlin.—Britain’s 
Plan for the peaen of India into separate Mos- 
jem and Hindu states was accepted by the Moslem 
League Council in New Delhi.—President Truman, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, left Wash. 
ington for Ottawa for a three-day state visit to 
Gov. Gen. Viscount Alexander.—in a speech in 
Newark, N. J., former Vice President Wallace 
charged that President Truman’s foreign policy in 
the Balkans and Latin America meant that the 
United States was ‘‘cooperating with the Treac- 
tionaries against the common man.” 


‘Jane 10—Sixty thousand members of the © 
gress of Industrial Organizations staged a par 
in New York City, followed by a rally in | 

Square Garden, to demand that President Tr : 


other benefits, averted a threatened strike 
20,000 production workers.—President Truman \ 
cheered by 40,000 persons in Ottawa on the first 
state visit of a United States Chief Executive 

Canada.—Gerhart Eisler, alleged chief secret 
of the Kremlin in the United States, was convict 
by a Federal Court jury in Washington of) con 2 
tempt of Congress for refusing to be sworn as 

witness before the House Committee on 7 
American Activities—The Missouri River ov : 
flowed its banks and inundated nearly i 


acres of farmlands in central Missouri. 


June 11—Before a joint session of the Cana 
Parliament in Ottawa, President Truman 
stated his new doctrine that the United S 
should take an active part in reestablishing 
and economic stability in all parts of the 
by going to the aid of weaker nations to ¢& 


Canada to join.—The State Department madi 
ed es the protest note sent to Lt. Gen. Sviridi 
Sovi 


and the establishment of a Communist-contro 
regime.—The State Department also issued 
statement denouncing the arrest in_ Sofia 
Bulgaria’s Communist Government of Nikola Pe 
kov, legally elected leader of the Opposition 
the Bulgarian Parliament. This action, the s 
ment said, violated ‘‘both the spirit and the ] 
of the Yalta accord.’’—The Nanking Governmi 
charged that troops from Soviet-dominated Ov 
Mongolia, supported by planes bearing Rui 
markings, had penetrated 50 miles inside Chin 
Sinkiang Province. The Chinese Government s 
a protest note to Moscow.—The Palestine Ar 
Higher Committee in Jerusalem ordered a ec 
plete boycott by all Arabs of the United Na‘ 
inquiry into the Holy Land issue.—Before 
U. N. Atomic Energy Commission at Lake Suce! 
N. Y., Soviet Delegate Gromyko accepted the p: 
ciple of international atomic inspection 
mines to plants. He insisted, however, the y¥ to 
should be retained and that the atom bom! e 
outlawed before any international agreement was 
made.—Rationing of sugar for households and 
institutions was ended by Secretary of Agricul 
Anderson. 

June 12—Skyrocketing prices brought appe 
from. meat dealers, retail butchers and cons 
to President Truman and Mayor O’Dwyer of 
York for speedy action to meet the crisis. E 
on the hoof was quoted in Chicago at $26 a 
dredweight, an all-time high, while dressed stee 
beef was offered in New York at $45-$46 a hun 
dredweight in the wholesale market.—Presi 
Truman ended his state visit to Canada 
declaring the United States wanted frien 
with “‘every’’ nation in the world.—Becso Suly 
leader of the rightist Liberty party, charged 
speech before Parliament in Budapest that H 
gary, since the Leftists seized power, had beco 
a “police state’ in which the ‘‘wildest and 
obnoxious terror’? reigned.—The Bulgarian Co 
munist-controlled Parliament in Sofia ouste 
Opposition Agrarian deputies on charges # 
were ‘‘tools’’ of Nikola Petkov, Opposition 1 
accused of plotting against the state.—A five 
strike of workers on the state-owned French 


Europe with United States support, but dema 
establishment of a bipartisan council to 

President Truman on how much aid this co 
could afford to give.—President Truman ret 
to Washington from his visit to_ Canada. 
Vatican newspaper, 1’Osservatore Romano, ¢i 
on the United States and the U.S.S.R. to fi 
their ideological differences and seek a 1 
understanding in the interest of peace,.—' 
tional charter of the Ku Klux Klan was reve 
by ‘the Superior Court in Atlanta, Ga—A st 
of 3,500/A. F. L. street car and bus drivers 
higher wages tied up transportation in 
Louis, Mo. as 
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June 14—-A four-engined DC-4 transport lane 
the Pennsylvania Central Airlines, pound From 
2 = to Washington, crashed and burned in the 
idge Mountains near Charles Town, W. Va.. 

hg all 50 persons on board.—President Truman 
ally sighed the peace treaties with Hitler's 
brs sa —Italy, Hungary, Rumania and 
Tia. ., criticized the’ last three countries 
having failed to set up Governments that were 
representative of the people’’ as called for 
der the Yalta pact—Former Premier Ferenc 
gy of Hungary, who was ousted as a result of a 
mimunist coup, arrived in New York by plane 
pin Switzerland and urged that the United 
tions investigate the situation in his country.— 
London, the International Committee for the 
dy of European Questions reported that nazism 
id fascism were ‘‘openly starting to rise again’’ 
Germany and Italy, as well as in other coun- 


es. 
June 15—An Army B-29, on a training flight 
ym Tucson, Ariz., to Bedford, Mass., crashed 
exploded on Hawkes Mountain, near Spring- 
Vt., in a blinding storm. Ail 12 on board 
killed—iIn a ietter to Sen. Bridges (R.- 
H.), chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
miittee, former President Hoover warned that 
p United States was endangering its economic 
bility by overexporting to foreign countries. 
Said that the only way to meet this situation 
to produce more and consume less and to limit 
: an aid to ‘“‘areas in which Western civiliza- 
m Can be preserved.”’-—The All-India Committee 
the Congress party announced in New Delhi 
it it accepted the British plan for splitting India 
9 two dominions, but that it would not tolerate 
independent sovereignty of the Princely 
= 16—President Truman vetoed the Repiib- 
“Sponsored bill for an immediate cut of $4,- 
00,000 in federal income taxes, calling the 
€ dubious and ill-timed. Tax cuts were not 
he said, for business expansion as there 
’ plenty of liquid funds available, and the pro- 
sed reductions would be of but little benefit to 
ayerage wage earner, whereas persons with 
ge incomes would receive substantial benefits.— 
re than €00 American merchant ships in At- 
tic, Gulf and Pacific ports were tied up by a 
Own strike of members of five C. I. O. maritime 
Ons after existing contracts expired. The men 
ordered by their leaders to remain on board 
p and carry out their duties, but not to sign on 
pew voyages or leave port. The union asked 
phiigher pay scales.—The United Nations Com- 
of Inquiry on Palestine opened hearings 
Hd closed doors in Jerusalem. Palestine’s 
population staged a one-day strike against 
es cosh Vice President Henry 

ace, 


: 
n 
,0 


in a speech in Washington, urged 
isident Truman to take the initiative in seek- 
@ personal meeting with Generalissimo Stalin 
feach an understanding on ‘“‘all points at 
6.’ He said a third party would be formed 
1948 “‘if the Democratic party succumbs to 
St. domination.”’ 
we 17—By a vote of 268 to 137, or two votes 
of the two-thirds majority necessary to over- 
, the House sustained President Truman’s yeto 
the Republican-sponsored bill for immediate 
uctions in the federal personal income tax. The 
6 was: To override the veto—Republicans, 233, 
nocrats, 35; to sustain—Democrats, 134, Re- 
licans, 2, American Laborite, 1—British For- 
Secretary Bevin fiew to Paris and began a 
85 of talks with French Foreign Minister Bi- 
it on carrying out Secretary of State Marshall’s 
h for Europe’s economic reconstruction witb 
fed States assistance——The French Parliament 
ipleted ratification of the peace treaty with 
—At the first public hearing of the United 
s Committee of Inquiry on Palestine, held 
salem, Moshe Shertok, Jewish Agency for 
tine spokesman, rejected the suggestion of a 
Me Jewish-Arab state for the Holy Land.— 
7 @ party of American newspaper publishers 
i fitors as passengers, the Pan American 
i a Lockheed tellation, left 
, to inaugurate 
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—Mayor Fra 

Eo over to 
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Foreign M: 
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hi 
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dominion status.—President Truman told a meet- 
ing of the Highway Conference in Washington that 
lack of standardization of driver licensing laws 
throughout the country was ‘“‘a travesty on public 
safety’ and that the resulting high accident toll 
Was “‘a national disaster.""—The House yoted 
unanimously to continue to freeze the Social Se- 
curity payroll tax at 1 per cent until 1950, 

June 19—The three-day strike of members of 
five C. I. O.. maritime unions, which tied up 
American merchant ships jin Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports, was ended when the men accepted 
new contracts granting them 5 per cent wage in- 
creases and holiday pay concessions. |An offer of 
Similar terms to members of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, A. F, was rejected,—Inter- 
Tupting his conference in Paris on the Marshall 
plan, British Foreign Secretary Bevin returned to 
London and told the House of Commons that the 
period of appeasement in Anglo-Russian relations 
Was over and Britain would go ahead with carry- 
ing out the Marshall proposals with or with- 
out Soviet support.—The Greek Government an- 
nounced the execution of 17 alleged rebels by firing 
Squads on an island off Piraeus, the port of Athens. 
—A Pan American World Airways Constellation 
plane, en route from Karachi, India, to Istanbul, 
Turkey, caught fire and crashed in Syria. Seven 
of the 28 passengers and seven of the 10 crew 
members were killed.—A jet-propelled P-80R Army 
plane, piloted by Col. Albert Boyd, established a 
new world speed record of 623.8 miles an hour at 
Muroc, Calif. 

June 20—President Truman vetoed the Taft- 
Hartley Labor bill outlawing the closed shop, 
restricting the union shop and imposing other 
curbs on unions. He said the measure was unfair 
and unworkable, created many ‘‘discriminations 
against employees,’’ and would increase rather 
than diminish the number of strikes. After hear- 
ing the President’s veto message and without de- 
bate, the House overrode the veto, 331 to 83. 
The vote was: To override—Republicans, 225, 
Democrats, 106; to sustain—Republicans, 11, Dem- 
ocrats, 71, American Laborite, 1—In a radio 
address to the nation, the President called the 
bill a ‘‘shocking piece of legislation’? which was 
‘‘bad for labor, bad for management and bad 
for the country.’’ Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) charged 
that the President’s veto message substantially 
followed a memorandum prepared by Lee Press- 
man, counsel of the Congress of Industrial ani- 
zations.—Chinese Communist forces captured 
Szepingskai, railroad center 70 miles southwest of 
Changchun, Manchuria. 

June 21—A small group of New Deal Democrats, 
aided by Sen. Wayne Morse, insurgent Republican 
from Oregon, filibustered in the Senate for 28 
hours 30 minutes to delay a vote on the issue of 
overriding President Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor bill. The move collapsed and the 
Senate, after sitting continuously for 30 hours 
and 50 minutes, agreed to vote within 48 hours. 
—wWithout mentioning the Soviet Union or its 
Balkan satellites by name, British Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee, in a speech _ to Yorkshire miners, de- 
clared that ‘‘in several Eastern European countries 
human rights are denied and so-called democratic 
government is a travesty.’’—The Italian Constitu- 
ent Assembly gave Primier de Gasperi’s fourth 
Cabinet a vote of confidence, 274 to 231,—Premier 
Dinnyes’ leftist Government in Budapest issued 
a White Paper charging that former Premier Nagy 
had engaged, with United States support, in a 
“conspiracy against the Hungarian Republic.”’— 
Communal rioting, bombings and arson swept the 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar in Punjab Province, 
India, causing 71 deaths and the burning of 150 
buildings. A 

June 22—President Truman appointed a non- 
partisan committee of 19 leaders in the fields of 
finance, economics, business, labor and education 
under Secretary of Commerce Harriman to deter- 
mine the resources available in the United States 
for foreign aid in implementation of the Marshall 
plan for Europe’s economic reconstruction and to 
advise him on the limits within which such 
assistance could be extended without impairing 
the internal economy. He also named two groups 
of Government officials to study the same question. 
—An 11,000-ton tanker, the Markay, loaded with 
3,000,000 gallons of gasoline, exploded and burned 
at her dock in Los Angeles, Calif., harbor, killing 
four members of the crew_and causing damage 
estimated at $10,000,000.—Torrential rains and 
tornadoes caused a flash flood at Cambridge, Neb., 
resulting in 13 deaths. oie Becnioaee 

June 23—The Senate overrode Presiden ru- 
man’s veto of the Taft-Hartley Labor bill, 68 to 
25, or six votes more than the required two-thirds 
majority. The vote was: For overt gt ee 
licans, 48, Democrats, 20; against—Republicans, 3. 
Democrats, 22. The bill previously repassed 
the House, automatically became law.—In protest 
against the new labor law, 18,000 soft coal miners 


auit their jobs in Pennsylvania, Alabama, West 
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Virginia and Ohio.—The Moscow Radio announced , 


the Soviet Union had accepted British and French 
invitations to attend a three-power conference on 
the Marshall plan for European economic recon- 
struction on a continent-wide basis.—In Lahore, 
India, the Punjab Provincial Legislative Assembly 
approved a British proposal to divide the province 
into Moslem and Hindu districts, the former to go 
to the projected Dominion of Pakistan and the 
latter to Hindustan.—The Supreme Court affirmed, 
5 to 3, the constitutionality of the Lea ‘‘Anti- 
Petrillo’’ act preventing James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation of Musicians, 
A. F, L., from forcing broadcasters to hire more 
workers than needed.—The conviction of Joseph 
S. Fay and James, Bove, labor union officials, by 
a New York ‘‘blue ribbon jury’? on charges of 
extortion was upheld by the Supreme Court, five 
to four.—In’ New York City, the Department of 
Justice brought suit in Federal Court against the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers for alleged violation of the anti-trust laws. 

June 24—As a result of wildcat strikes by soft 
coal’ miners in 10 states, regarded as protests 
against the Taft-Hartley Labor law, 185,000 men 
were idle and coal production was cut 40 per cent. 
—In response to an appeal by President Truman, 
the three members of the National Labor Relations 
Board pledged themselves to give the new labor 


daw ‘the fairest and most efficient administra- 


tion’’ within their power.—Rep. Knutson (R.- 
Minn.) reintroduced his $4,000,000,000 federal in- 


- come tax reduction bill. It differed from his first 


one, vetoed by President Truman, by making the 


“effective date Jan. 1, 1948, instead of July 1, 1947. 


—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, Army 
Chief of Staff, accepted appointment as president 
of Columbia University in New York City, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. He was to as- 
sume his new post early in 1948 on his release from 
active duty in the Army.—The Polish Government 
informed the State Department that it would ac- 
cept the Marshall plan for Europe’s economic re- 
covery. 

'June 25—The United Nations Balkan investiga- 
tion commission at Lake Success, N. Y., ordered 
its on-the-spot subcommittee to demand of the 


Bulgarian Government that it be admitted to 


that country to complete its investigation of border 


incidents. The commission held Yugoslavia chiefly |- 


responsible for’ the incidents and Bulgaria and 
Albania ‘‘to a lesser extent.’’-+The State Depart- 
ment charged in a note to Rumania that the ar- 
Test of hundreds of members of opposition parties 
violated the terms of the peace treaty.—Provi- 


' sional President Enrico de Nicola of Italy resigned. 


but the Constituent Assembly reelected him, 405 to 
seyen.—The number of soft coal miners striking 
in protest against the Taft-Hartley Labor law rose 
to 220,000, forcing steel mills to curtail their pro- 
duction and lay off some of their men.—The con- 
vention of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union in Cleveland voted to fight Com- 
munistic influences in the American labor move- 
Ment.—The ‘Little White House’’ in Warm 


_ Springs, Ga., where President Roosevelt died in 
1945, was dedicated as a national shrine. 


June 26—President Truman pledged himself to 
administer the Taft-Hartley Labor law ‘‘well and 
faithfully,”” and appealed to management and 
labor to comply with its provisions in a spirit of 
tolerance and fair play.—After last-hour wage 
negotiations had failed, 35,000 workers employed 
in nine East Coast shipyards of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and a 10th yard in Brooklyn went on 
strike.—A two-week strike of 3,500 A. F. L. street 
car and bus operators in St. Louis ended when the 
men agreed to rearbitration.—President Truman 
vetoed a Republican bill which would have in- 
creased the tariff on wool through the imposition 
of import fees.—James M. Curley, Mayor of 

ston, was placed in the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Danbury, Conn., to serve a six-to- 
eighteen-month sentence for mail fraud after his 
appeals for a delay because of ill health had 
failed.—A Federal Court jury in Washington con- 


' victed Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
_ Communist party, of contempt of Congress for 
‘refusing to appear before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 


June 27—British Foreign Secretary Bevin, Soviet 
‘oreign Minister Molotov and French Foreign 
inister Bidault met in Paris for the Three-Power 


' conference on Secretary of State Marshall’s plan 


for the economic reconstruction of Europe.—Be- 
fore the United Nations Security Council at Lake 
Success, N. Y., United States Delegate Austin de- 
manded that the Council should use force if neces- 
sary to prevent Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania 
from sheltering armed bands which violated Greek 
territory by border raids.—The State Depart- 
ment, as a result of an investigation into the 
joveity of its staff, dismissed 10 employees against 
whom ‘‘derogatory information’ had been lodged. 


=In Federal Court in Washington, Carl A. Mar- 


zani, former State Department employee, was 
Sentenced to one to three years in prison for con- 


yal tak Pa nee 


cealing his Communist affiliations, while Ge 
Hisler, alleged chief agent of the Kreml 
America, was sentenced to one year in j 
contempt of Congress. In the same court, Ho 
Fast, author, Herman Shumlin, Broad 
ducer, and 14 other members of the board of 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee were f 
guilty of contempt of Congress.—The General 
eration of Women’s Clubs, meeting in New 
City, endorsed the Stratton bill to permit 1 
entry of 400,000 displaced persons into the U 
States after having first opposed ‘the plan.—Tl 
Ford Motor Co. in Detroit reached an_agreeme 
with the United Automobile Workers, C. I. O1 
set up a pension fund for its 110,000 prod : 
workers and to boost wages 7 cents an hour. ~ 
June 28—Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 1} 
jected at the Paris Three-Power ae 
i 


principle of Secretary of State Marshalls 
for Europe’s economic reconstruction, which 
that it should be carried out on a continent= 
basis. Molotoy demanded that the plan shou 
on a national basis, with each country maki 
public its needs in imports for several years 
come instead of leaving this task to an inte 
tional group.—The Irgun Zvai Leumi, Jewish 1 
rorist organization, in a formal document to 
United Nations Committee on Palestine dem: 

that Transjordan as well as mandated Holy I 
areas should be placed under Jewish rule.—Aft 
an investigation of three passenger plane dis 
in May and June, President Truman’s S 
Board of Inquiry on Air Safety recommend 
change in the take-off regulations for Doi 
DC-4 transports to ‘provide for longer runy 
for heavily-loaded craft.—Gen. Dwight D. 
hower urged Congress to restore heavy cuts 
in the War Department budget for 1947-48, 

ing that the United States Army was “a 


Manhattan stopped running and were repl 
by Diesel engine buses. 
June 2%2—Former French President de G! 
urged that France should all 


key city, after-a nine-day battle in which 
Communists suffered 50,000 casualties.—Pres' 
Truman, in a speech in Washington, ealled 
broader effort»to guarantee freedom and eq 
to all Americans. Such action, he said, 

show the rest of the world that ‘‘we have 
able to put our own house in order.’”’—At Pri 
ton, N. J., the Emergency Committee of At 
Scientists warned that “the death of our soc 
was the alternative to speedy enactment 
agreement for internation 


damaged some levees. At the same time the 
was rocked by a nine-minute earthquake.—R 
from several Western States and Canada 
the appearance in the skies of ‘“‘flying di 
traveling at 1,200 miles an hour. 


June 30—Although he declared the meas 

“most unsatisfactory law,’ President 

Signed a bill sponsored by Sen. Hawkes (R. 

Sena inne eke Pipatine Freer control 
are . 5 e esident point 

he had withheld his si y ae 

trol would have died 


Molotov refused to r 


the program should 
wide basis. 
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hited States delegation to the United Nations | 
litary Staff Committee proposed at Lake Suc. 
BS. N. Y., that the international police force of 
e€ U. N. should include 3,800 planes, including 
00 bombers; 20 divisions on the; ground, and 
_warships, including three battleshi S$, six 
ers and 15 cruisers.—Operation of the na- 
h’s 2,600 coal mines in 26 states was restored 
their private owners by the United States Gov- 
nment which seized them (May 21, 1946) during 
strike of soft coal miners.—The first commer- 
1 around-the-world flight ended at La Guardia 
id at 5:05 p. m. when the Pan American World 
Ways Clipper America landed 13 days 3 hours 
minutes after it took off from there (June 17). 
tual time in the air for the 22,219-mile flight 
S 101 hours 32 minutes. 
1947—JULY 
Wuly- 1—Hitting at foreign propaganda which 
ribed to the United States “imperialistic aims’’ 
its offers of aid to European countries, Sec- 
mary of State Marshall warned in Washington 
at those responsible for these ‘‘fantastic mis- 
presentations’’ were doing a grave disservice to 
we Suffering nations whose future depended on 
6 success of international economic cooperation. 
bough he omitted any direct references, it was 
ain his attack was aimed at the Soviet Union. 
€mphasized that since V-E Day, 82,000,000 tons 
goods valued at $9,000,000,000 had been shipped 
pm «the United States to Europe to allay the 
fering there.—At Lake Success, N. Y¥., Yugo- 
Wia denied before the U. N. Security Council 
at it had supported guerrilla warfare against 
eece, as the U. N. Balkan Commission had 
arged.—President Truman signed the $3,240,- 
p}000 Treasury-Post Office departmental appro- 
tions bill, but criticized the cuts made by 
Mgress, predicting that a reduction of personnel 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to effect a 
),G00,000 saving would eventually cost the Gov- 
mment $400,000,000 in revenues through tax 
ion.—Secretary of the Treasury Snyder re- 
ed a Federal budget surplus of $753,787,660 for 
1946-47 fiscal year, the first surplus in 17 
S.—A survey showed that most hotels through- 
the country raised the rents of permanent ten- 
S by at least 15 percent, and in many cases 
ch more, as a result of the modified rent 
ntrol law that became effective at midnight. 
uly 2—The Paris Three-Power conference on 
8 Marshall aid plan broke down, definitely split- 
Europe into Western and Soviet blocs. At 
© final session, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
fewed his charge that the Western bloc was 
mg to place the smaller nations under its 
ol. He ‘“‘cautioned’’ Britain and France 
inst the consequences of such an _ action. 
itish Foreign Secretary Bevin replied that his 
mtry had “faced grave consequences and 
pats before,’’ but would not be deterred from 
ing what it considered its duty. French Foreign 
Mister Bidault declared his Government had 
ght to avert a division of Europe into two 
and warned the U. S. S. R. against any 
which might lead to this result.—Agree- 
bnt on the basic terms for a new contract for 
D,000 soft coal miners, including a wage in- 
se of $1.20 a day, was reached in Washington 
bween John L. Lewis, president of the United 
me Workers, and Northern coal operators.— 
ie executive board of the United Steel Workers, 
T. O., in’ Pittsburgh voted to ignore the new 
- relations board set up under the Taft- 
riley Labor law and to deal directly with 
nagement.—A German denazification court in 
euth, Bavaria, found Frau Winifred Wagner, 
eli sh-born daughter of the late Richard Wag- 
“composer, guilty of giving active support to 
2 She was sentenced te 450 days at hard 
; and fined two-thirds of her wealth.—A 
g of 32 escaped convicts seized Calapan, the 
pital of Mindoro Island in the Philippines, and 
id it for several hours. Military police recap- 
ed the city, killing three bandits and capturing 
aa ers escaped. 
Bea reat Sritain and France went ahead 
heir plan to accept Secretary of State Mar- 
all’s program for Europe’s economic reconstruc- 
m despite Soviet Russia’s rejection of the pro- 
kal. British Foreign Secretary Bevin and French 
en Minister Bidault announced in Paris they 
call a conference of 22 European nations 
aly 12) to work out details toward carrying out 
Marshall plan. They said a similar invitation 
be sent to Moscow in the hope the Soviet 
yernment might reconsider its stand—At Lake 
N. Y., British Delegate Sir Alexander 
told the U. N. Security Council that if it 
to act on proposals to use force, if necessary, 
md guerrilla warfare on_Gteece’s bord 
had better,tear up the (U. N.) Charter and 
“ip.”-_A Federal Court jury in Washington 
' ep former Rep. Andrew May (D.-Ky.) and 
defendants, Henry and Murray Garsson, 


Sane 


157 


miunitions manufacturers, of bribe conspiracy 
charges. The Goyernment had charged the broth- 
ers with paying May $53,000 in bribes to help 
them get war contracts when he was chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee.—Both 
Houses of Congress passed a bill appropriating 
$551,275,932 for the State, Commerce and Justice 
Departments. The State’ Department funds in- 
cluded $12,400,000 for ~its foreign information 
ee and ‘‘Voice of America’’ overseas broad- 

July 4—In an Independence Day speech at 
Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s home in Virginia, 
President Truman, by implication, accused Soviet 
Russia of obstructing world economic reconstruc- 
tion by teaching distrust, misrepresenting the 
policies and intentions of other nations in broad- 
casts and publications, and erecting barriers 
against international travel and an exchange of 
knowledge and ideas. He called “fallacious” the 
argument (advanced by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov) that economic cooperation ‘would mean 
interference by some nations in the internal af- 
fairs of others.’'—British Foreign Secretary Bevin 
said at an American Fourth of July celebration) in 
London that nothing would ever separate the 
United States and Britain again. He warned the 
Soviet Union against carrying provocation of the 
Western nations too far.—Before the U. N. Com=- 
mittee on Palestine in Jerusalem, David Ben- 
Gurion, chairman of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, demanded immediate lifting of British re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration and settlement 
in the Holy Land.—The British commander in 
the Central Mediterranean commuted the death 
sentences of Field Marshal Albert Kesselring and 
two other Nazi commanders in Italy to life impris- 
onment. They had been convicted of war crimes. 

July 5—Fresident Truman announced that in 
the year ended June 30, the United States had 
shipped 18,433,000 long tons of grains and other 
foodstuffs to foreign countries, the largest volume 
of food ever shipped by one country in 12 months. 
But, he added, millions of persons were ‘‘stitl 
desperately hungry’’ and Americans could not 
relax their efforts to meet the food shortages that 
still existed—A new Constitution, following gen- 
erally that of the United States, was promulgated 
in Venezuela.—Former King Carol of Rumania 
married Mme. Magda Lupescu, his mistress for 
23 years, in a ‘‘death bed’’ ceremony in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, where they lived in exile. She 
recovered later. 

uly 6—Four nations—lItaly, Norway, Belgium 
and Portugal—accepted the Anglo-French inyita- 
tion to attend the Paris conference on the Mar- 
shall plan for Europe’s economic reconstruction, 
Czechoslovakia asked if she could be represented 
only by an observer.—By an overwhelming vote, 
reported officially as 12 to 1, the Spanish people 
ratified a law granting Generalissimo Franco life 
tenure as Spain’s chief of staff and allowing him 
to choose his own successor. The Official tabula- 
tion showed 12,628,983 votes for the law, 643,501 
against, 295,208 blank ballots and 25,669 nullified 
yotes.—Britain was accused by a Jewish Agency 
for Palestine spokesman before the U. N. Com~ 
mittee of Inquiry in Jerusalem of exploiting the 
Jewish settlers by her control of dollar remittances 
from America and imports.—President Juan Peron 
of Argentina in a broadcast from Buenos Aires 
pledged his country’s cooperation in the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe.—Twenty leading Amer- 
ican educators, clergymen and publicists signed a 
statement denouncing the proposal for universal 
military training in the United States as being 


- outmoded in the atomic age.—The Senate Special 


ar Investigating Committee criticized the work 
of U.S. Army engineers on the projected Inter- 
American Highway to Panama as inefficient and 

1. 

wasteruy The threat of a strike of 400,000 soft 
coal miners at the end of their annual 10-day 
vacation was removed when the policy committee 
of the United Mine Workers, A. F. L., ratified 
the terms of a new contract agreed on (July 2) 
by John L. Lewis, union chieftain, and Northern 
operators representing 75 per cent of the coal 
industry.—President Truman seht a message to 
Congress asking the admission to this country as 
immigrants of a “substantial number’ of the 
close to a million survivors of Nazi terrorism in 
Central Europe.—Despite a warning by the 
Treasury that the measure was inflationary, the 
House voted unanimously to permit the immediate 
cashing of $1,792,000,000 in five-year terminal 
leave bonds issued to former members of the 
armed forces.—Before the U. N. Economic tse 
mission at Geneva, the Soviet Uuion charged tha 
Britain and France were conspiring to under- 
mine the sovereignty of smaller nations through 
the Marshall economic aid plan.— Jewish 
Agency for Palestine in Jerusalem called on the 
United Nations to take over the interim super- 
vision of the Holy Land from the British until a 
definite plan for the country’s future status had 
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been worked out.—The three day Fourth of July 
week-end took a death toll of 638, of whom 275 
died in traffic accidents, 187 drowned, seven by 
fireworks explosions and 169 in miscellaneous mis- 
haps, the National Safety Council reported. 

July 8—The House passed the revised Repub- 
lican-sponsored tax reduction bill, providing for a 
cut. of $4,000,000,000 in federal income taxes for 
the year beginning Jan. 1, 1948, by a vote of 302 
te 112. This was by a larger majority than the 
vote for the original bill, providing for the re- 
duction to take effect July 1, 1947, which was 
passed (March 27) by a vote of 273 to 137.—Eugene 
Dennis, secretary of the American Communist 
party, was sentenced to a year in prison and fined 
$1,000 in Washington for contempt of Congress for 
refusing to testify before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee.—Soviet Delegate Gromyko 
introduced before the U. N. Security Council at 
Lake Success, N. Y., a resolution calling for the 
immediate withdrawal of British and other _for- 
eign military personnel from Greece and for U. N. 
Supervision of foreign economic aid to that coun- 
try.—In Athens, leaders of the EAM, Communist- 
dominated leftist party, offered to mediate between 
the Greek Government and the guerrilla forces 
fighting on Greece’s northern and western borders. 
—A_“‘flying disk’? which descended on a ranch 
ee Mexico was identified as an Army weather 
alloon, 

July 3—The Greek Government announced the 
arrest of 3,000 persons in the Athens-Piraeus dis- 
trict and 1,000 more in other sections on sus- 

Picion of having plotted a Communist uprising 
_within 24 hours. The leaders escaped before the 
police acted. Those arrested were deported to 
‘islands in the Aegean Sea.—Official announce- 
ment was made at Buckingham Palace in Lon- 
don of the engagement of Princess Elizabeth, 
heiress to the British throne, to Lieut. Philip 
Mountbatten, her cousin, who formerly was 
Prince Philip of Greece. The wedding was set 
for Nov. 20, 1947, in London.—An appeal to the 
Soviet Government to reconsider its decision to 
boycott the Paris conference on the Marshall aid 
plan was made in Washington by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Armour. nm. Hickenlooper 
(R.-Iowa), chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, denied a newspaper story that 
Secret files had been stolen from the atomic bomb 
plant in Oak Ridge, Tenn. He revealed, how- 
ever, that two former Army sergeants had taken 
important documents from the Los Alamos, N. M., 
atom project, but that they had been recovered 
by the F.B.I—The Senate, by a voice vote, ap- 
_ proved a bill unifying the armed services under 
@ Secretary of Defense.—Three bipartisan groups 
in both Houses of Congress introduced bills call- 
Ing on the State Department to take the initiative 
in seeking revision of the U. N. Charter, partic- 
‘cularly with a view toward curbing the use of 
the veto—The Southern Coal Producers Assn. 
accepted the terms of the new contract pre- 
viously signed between John L. Lewis and the 
Northern coal operators. : 

July 10—Czechoslovakia rejected the Anglo- 
French invitation to the Paris conference on the 
Marshall economic aid plan for Europe. All of the 
other seven countries in the Soviet orbit—Hun- 
‘gary, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Finland—also announced they would 
not send delegations, but 16 other nations in 
Western and Southern Europe accepted the in- 
vitation.—The Soviet commander in Austria, Lt. 
Gen. Kurasov, demanded that the United States 
renounce provisions in its agreement with the 
Vienna Government giving it the right to in- 
Spection and control of the $100,000,000 Austrian 
' aid program. He charged these provision violated 

Austria’s independence.—At Lake Success, N. Y. 

Soviet Delegate Gromyko opposed Austria’s appli- 

cation for membership in the United Nations, but 
_ the Security Council voted to consider it.The 

‘War Ministry in Athens reported Greek troops 

had engaged 4,000 guerrillas in a battle along the 

Albanian border.—Prime Minister Attlee in- 
“formed Commons that Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
_ president of the Moslem League, had been chosen 
a@s Governor General of the Dominion of Paki- 
| stan (Moslem) in India.—President Truman as- 
' Serted that the theft of some atomic bomb in- 
formation from the Los Alamos (N. M.) plant 
by two former Army sergeants had not resulted 
in any breach of security.—Comptroller Lindsay 

C, Warren reported to Congress that war con- 

tract settlements with 19 contractors and in- 

volving more than $2,000,000 had been ‘‘induced 
by fraud.’’—Provisions of the new contract cover- 
_ ing 400,000 soft coal miners were extended to 
15,000 hard coal miners under an agreement 
r reached between John L. Lewis and the Penn- 
_. Sylvania anthracite operators. 
4 July 11—Secretary of State Marshall, confer- 
ring with members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee behind closed doors, expressed dismay over 
the West-Hast split in Europe's political lineup 


’ 
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resulting from the Soviet Union’s oppositic 
his proj to provide economic aid to 
smaller nations on_a continent-wide rather * 
piecemeal basis. He said execution of the p 
would probably be delayed until early 1948 so 
there was no immediate need for the appro 
ation of funds.—A world grain shortage of 18 
000,000 tons for the next 12 months was f 
cast by the International Cereals Conference 
Paris.—The Greek Government charged an 
ternational brigade’’ was taking part in an © 
ized invasion of Greece from the Alb 
border.—In Washington it was announced 
$35,000,000 in United States Army surplus 
plies, including light artillery and planes, w 
be shipped to Greece soon under the T : 
Doctrine aid program.—Spokesmen for the Chris) 
tian minority in the Holy Land asked the ULN 
Committee on Palestine in Jerusalem for a 4 
representation in the future administration 0 
Palestine.—Egyptian Premier Mahmoud ahim 
Nokrashy Pasha appealed to the U. N. See 
Council at Lake Success, N. Y., to compel 
immediate evacuation of all British troops. 
Egypt, ‘‘including the Soudan.’’ 2. 
July 12—With 16 European nations under 4 
leadership of Britain and France represented, 
Conference for European Economic Cooperati 
called to implement Secretary of State Marshal 
program for  the_ continent’s ~ rehabilitation 
opened in Paris. Soviet Russia and her ej 
satellites boycotted the conference but both B 
ish Foreign Secretary, Bevin and French 
eign Minister Bidault said the door rema 
open for their future participation. Bevin 
chosen chairman.—In Prague, Communist Pren 
Klement Gottwald and Foreign Minister 
Masaryk, on their return from Moscow, announte 
a five-year trade agreement with Soviet Ru 
signed in consideration of Czechoslovakia’s 
jection of the invitation to attend the Paris m te 
ing.—An agreement on the terms carrying out thi 
United States $100,000,000 aid program for Turd 
key under the Truman Doctrine was signed ip 
Ankara.—Armed Jewish terrorists seized two B 
ish Army sergeants in Nathanya, Palestine, 
held them as hostages for three Irgun Zvai Leum 
members under sentence to be hanged.—Two shoté 
which went wild were fired at Sen. Br 
(R.-Ohio) in the subway tunnel of the 


lective picture to 
Marshall economic 


reported that more than 1,000 ‘“‘Greek and 
banian bandits’? had invaded Greece from 
bania and laid siege to the town of Konits 
miles inside the border.—A chartered DC-3 
liner, en route from Newark, N. J., to San 
Puerto Rico, crashed in a swamp near 
bourne, Fla. Eighteen of the 33. passengers ¢ 
all three crew members were killed. 

July 14—The Senate passed the revised, 
lican-sponsored $4,000,000,000 federal income 
reduction bill, 60 to 32, or two votes short of 
two-thirds majority to override a veto. The’ 
was: For the bill—Republicans, 48, Democ 
12; against—Republicans, 2, Democrats, 30.— 
Conference for European Economic Cooper: 
in Paris established six subcommittees to 
the over-all situation, including committe 
food and agriculture, iron and steel, trans} 
and fuel and power.—The Athens Governme 
ported that a second for 
bering 2,500, was invadin 
Albania in the direction 
of Yanina, 
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moved top secret atomic records from the Los 
amos (N. M.) atom plant. The documents were 
covered.—President Truman pleaded with the 
al and steel industries to delay price increases 
til’a test had beer made 6f the effects of the 
test wage boosts to miners. Coal producers and 
ail dealers throughout the country announced 
sice increases ranging from 50 cents to $2 a ton. 
July 15—Athens reported that Greek airborne 
mforcements had halted a drive by two organ- 
ed guerrilla bands from the Albanian border 
ward Yanina and that 2,500 of the invaders had 
én encircled—The Greek War Ministry an- 
bunced members of the U. N. Balkan investi- 
ion committee had viewed the scene of the 
Phting, but at Lake Success, N. Y., the U. N. Se- 
rity Council postponed an emergency session on 
€ Greek situation despite a United States warn- 
g that it might “burst into an explosion any 
y..’—The Paris Conference for European Eco- 
mic Cooperation adjourned until the latter 
mrt of August when it was to receive a balance 
eet of the economic resources and require- 
ents of the 16 member nations for transmission 
Washington.—A new directive to govern the 
mture policy of the American Military Govern- 
ent in Germany was issued jointly by the State, 
lar and Navy Lepartments. It provides for re- 
al of Germany’s industries in the Western 
cupation zones on peaceful lines to integrate 
lém in the Marshall plan for Europe’s economic 
habilitation.—The pro-Communist Groza Gov- 
ament in Rumania announced the arrest of Dr. 
iu Maniu, president, and other leaders of the 
position National Peasant party on charges of 
spiring to overthrow the regime. 


fly 16—The State Department invited Great 
itain, Soviet Russia and eight other nations 
lenging to the Far Eastern Commission to a 
inary conference (Aug. 19) in Washington 
San Francisco to discuss a peace treaty with 
pan. It was proposed that decisions be 
ade by a two-thirds vote, without the Big Five 
wers being granted the right to veto them.— 
rlin circles reported that the Russians, as an 
iswer to the Marshail plan, had formulated a 
Molotov plan,’’ which would integrate Eastern 
wmany’s industrial and economic rehabilita- 
nm with that of the other countries in the 
jet orbit.—Greek Government spokesmen ad- 
tted that most of the guerrillas who had been 
ported encircled in the hills near Yanina had 
aped.—In Washington Secretary Marshall said 
> American military mission sent to Greece in 
Section with the $300,000,000 American aid 
bgram had authority to advise the Athens Gov- 
hment on how to fight the guerrilla bands.— 
ident Truman asked Congress to appropri- 
$250,000,000 as the first step toward carrying 
@ $4,000,000,000, 10-year program for increased 
od control in the Mississippi Basin.—Howard 
st, author, and 10 other defendants were sen- 
ced to three months in prison and fined $500 
th in Washington for contempt of Congress. 
ard J. Barsky, chairman of the Joint Anti- 
secist Refugee Committee of New York, received 
six-month jail sentence and a $500 fine. They 
d refused to produce the organization’s rec- 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Amittee—In New York City, 700 unionized 
iployees of the Brooklyn Trust Co. quit their 
in the first strike against a major bank. 
sy sought a weekly wage increase of $15 and 
er benefits. - 
Hy 17—Soviet Delegate Gromyko informed the 
WN. Security Council at Lake Success that his 
yernment would not agree to a United States 
olution for the establishment of an 11-nation 
nmission to maintain peace in the Balkans. 
characterized the proposal as a violation of 
U. N. Charter.—In Paris, France opposed Sec- 
ry of State Marshall’s suggestion that indus- 
hl production in the Ruhr should be stepped 
s part of his plan for Europe’s economic 
enstruction. The French insisted at a meeting 
European Cooperation Committee that the 
D em should be subordinated to the 
iSsities of security —As the 


U. Meee ese 
In Palestine ended its public hearings 
ee eciem, British Navy forces boarded the 


jams Warfield, carrying 4,500 
etch Geir off the Holy Land coast 
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Bee ren Ce and terran 
rike.—A ferry cros: 
fees struck Bea hve nee 
al Bige-President Truman again vetoed the 
ee 


iM 


Republican-sponsored federal income tax reduc- 
tion bill, although the effective date of the pro- 
posed cuts had been changed from July 1, 1947, 
to Jan. 1, 1948. As in his message vetoing the 
original measure (June 16), the President called 
any early reduction in the Government’s in- 
come an economic risk, The House voted, 299 to 
108, to override the veto, but it was sustained in 
the Senate where the vote of 57 to 36 was five 
short of the required two-thirds majority.—The 
President signed a bill designating Joseph Wil- 
liam Martin, Jr. of Massachusetts, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, a Republican, as 
his successor as Chief Executive if he should be 
unable to complete his term (expiring Jan, 20, 
1949).—The House, by a voice vote, approved the 
Administration’s $1,353,024,000 program for food 
relief and for -economic and military aid for 
countries in Europe and Asia. The program in- 
cluded President Truman’s $400,000,000 Greek- 
Turkish aid plan and $332,000,000 for food relief, 
an item of $18,000,000 earmarked for Poland and 
Hungary, nations in the Soviet orbit, being 
dropped.—Robert P. Patterson resigned as Secre- 
tary of War and was_ succeeded by Under 
Secretary of War Kenneth C. Royall, whose nomi- 
nation by President Truman was confirmed unani- 
mously by the Senate.—A subcommittee of the 
United Nations Balkan Commission reported from 
the scene of guerrilla fighting in Northwestern 
Greece it had found no evidence of an “‘inter- 
national brigade.’’—In retaliation for the seizure 
of the Jewish illegal immigrant ship President 
Warfield, Jewish terrorists killed a British soldier 
and wounded seven in attacks in Palestine. 

July 19—The de facto Premier of Burma’s 
Interim Government, U Aung San, and five mem- 
bers of his Cabinet were killed and two others 
fatally wounded when assassins invaded the 
Executive Council chambers in Rangoon and 
opened fire with Sten guns. The slayers escaped. 
A new interim Government headed by Thakin 
Nu, President of the Constituent Assembly, was 
formed. Aung San headed the Peoples Freedom 
League which barred Communists from member- 
ship.—In Seoul, Korea, Lyuh Woon-heung, chair- 
man of the Leftist Laboring Peoples party and 
former Government official, was shot and killed 
while driving through the capital. The as- 
sassin escaped.—The United States and British 
Governments ordered their military government 
chiefs in Germany to suspend talks for inereas- 
ing industrial production in the Western occu- 
pation zones pending a report by the European 
Economic Cooperation Committee.—The Greek 
Ministry of Public Order disclosed in Athens the 
arrest of 11,500 persons in its drive against 
leftist opponents of the Government.—In Wash- 
ington the House adopted, by a voice vote, a 
bill for unification of the armed services which 
was only slightly different from one passed by 
the Senate (July 9).—President Truman signed 
a bill accepting United States trusteeship, under 
United Nations supervision, of the Pacific islands 
formerly mandated to_Japan.—The fifth session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil was opened at Lake Success, N. Y., with an 
appeal by Chairman Jan Papanek of Czecho- 
slovakia to the delegates of 17 other nations to 
work together and produce concrete results on 
world problems. 


July 20—Acting on orders from the Nether- 
lands Government in The Hague, Dutch East 
Indian troops launched an offensive against the 
Indonesian Republic in Western Java with 
bombing planes and heavy artillery. Acting Gov- 
ernor General Hubertus J. van Mook said in Ba- 
tavia the ground for the new campaign was 
failure of the Indonesians to implément their 
truce with the Dutch (Oct. 14, 1946). Indonesian 
leaders who were in Batavia as negotiators were 
placed under house arrest.—Rounding up sus- 
pects in the massacre of de facto Premier U Aung 
San and seven of his Cabinet members, Burmese 
police arrested former Premier U Saw, leader of 
the Myochit party, and 177 other members of 
Opposition parties in Rangoon. Three of U Saw’s 
followers were killed in a battle with the police. 
—A German geophysicist in Chemnitz reported 
that the Russian occupation forces were mining 
pitchblende, a source of uranium and radium, in 
large quantities in Saxony and fiying the pro- 
ducts to Russia for atomic energy research.—The 
Senate War Investigating Committee announced 
in Washington it had subpoenaed documents from 
the files of President Roosevelt in connection with 
an inquiry into certain contracts awarded to How- 
ard Hughes for the production ci warplanes. 


July 21—The United States at the midyear 
point in 1947 had reached new peaks of pros- 
perity, President Truman asserted in a midyear 
economic report to Congress. He said civilian pro- 
duction has risen to the all-time high mark of 
$225,000,000,000 and civilian employment the rec- 
ord-breaking figure of 60,000,000. He said pre- 
dictions of a serious recession or depression had 


“ 
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failed to materialize, but warned of the existence 
of many inflationary trends. He urged that con- 
sumer prices should be cut and wages geared to 
national productivity and not to prices.—The 
House passed, 290 to 112, a bill to prohibit collec- 
tion of a poll tax as a voting prerequisite in 
The Senate will act 
On the measure in 1948.—Benjamin V. Cohen, one 
of the late President Roosevelt’s ‘‘brain trusters, 
tesigned as counselor of the State Cepartment.— 
rockets, 
bombs and machine guns in a series of raids 
on Indonesian positions on Java, including the 
the Republican capital. 
r of Banju- 
wangi.—British officials in London and Jerusalem 
announced that 4,500 Jewish illegal immigrants 
seized on the steamship President Warfield had 
_/been ordered shipped back “from Palestine to 
France from where they had sailed. New out- 
breaks of terrorism caused the military authori- 
ties to impose a dusk-to-dawn curfew on 155,- 
000 Jews in the Jerusalem, Haifa and Nathanya 
areas.—In New York City, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals unanimously upheld the 
conviction of Henry Lustig, head of the Long- 
champs. restaurant chain, and two associates. of 
federal income tax frauds and confirmed their 


elections for federal offices. 


Dutch P-51 Mustang planes used 


airfield at Jogjakarta, 
Dutch warships shelled the harbo 


prison sentences. 


July~22—Fighting between Netherlands and 
Indonesian Republican forces continued -through 
the length and width of Java and spread to 
Army and 

Navy communiques told of land and air skirmishes 
_ and the shelling of Republican shore positions by 

Dutch warships in preparation for amphibious 


Sumatra to the Northwest. Dutch 


Jandings. An Indonesian Army communique re- 


ferred to the Dutch as ‘‘the enemy.’’—In notes 
to the United States and British Governments and 


the United Nations, the Dutch Government as- 
Serted that it had authorized the Governor Gen- 


€ral of the Netherlands East Indies ‘‘to resort 


to police measures Of a strictly limited char- 


acter” only because the Indonesian Republic had 


failed to carry out the terms of its truce agree- 


ment.—The leaders ef six Near Eastern Arab 


states told the U. N. Committee’ of Inquiry on 
Palestine at a hearing in Beirut, Lebanon, that 
they would use force in resisting the establish- 


-ment of a Jewish state in the Holy Land if it 
‘were founded on violence and terrorism.—Dis- 


solution of the Liberty party, the largest po- 
litical group opposing the Hungarian Com- 
munist-dominated Government, was announced 
in the Parliament in Budapest.—In Washington 
Victor A. Kraychenko, former. Soviet purchasing 
agent in’ America, told the House Un-American 
Activities Committee that the United States was 
ed with Soviet political and economic 
spies. 

July 23—The Soviet Union ‘rejected the invi- 
tation (July 17) of the State Department to 
Members cf the 1l-nation Far Eastern Commis- 
sion to meet in Washington for a preliminary con- 
ference of a peace treaty for Japan. The Soviet 
Government called the step taken by the United 
States “unilateral” and in violation of the Cairo, 
Yalta and Potsdam pacts. It asserted that peace 
terms for Japan should be taken up at a meet- 


ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers, to be 


composed of the representatives of the United 
States, Britain, U.S.S.R. and China.—Retreat- 
ing Indonesian. Republican forces in Java re- 
sorted to scorched earth tactics and set fire to 
Several large towns as Dutch columns, with the 
Support of tanks and bombers, captured Cheri- 
bon and other north coast ports.—The Greek 


_ Government reported that guerrilla forces along 


the Bulgarian and Yugoslav borders had raided 
three Greek villages, killing 23 civilians and set- 
ting fire to scores of houses.—During a discus- 


' Sion of Greek border warfare before the U. N. 


Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y., U 


a ngs 
' Delegate Johnson charged that Albania, Bul- 


garia and Yugoslavia threatened to embroil the 
Balkans in another war that would menace 
World peace.—A heavy explosion wrecked Ber- 
lin’s traffic police headquarters in the Russian 
Occupation zone, killing nine persons, including 
two high German officials. Soviet. authorities 


- said the explosion was accidental,—A general 


strike called in San Jose and other cities in 
Costa Rica by anti-Government leaders led to a 
Series of riots and street. battles that resulted in 
five deaths.—The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission informed Congress it planned to 
establish proving grounds in the Pacific for more 
tests of atomic weapons.—A Federal grand jury 
in Washington indicted Harold R. Christoffel 
president of the United Auto Workers, Loc 

248, C.I.O., on a charge of perjury for denying 
before a Congressional committee that he was 
a Communist. His union carried on a protracted 
strike against the Allis-Chalmers Co. in the 


_ Milwaukee area.—After a futile | two-year legal 


fight to escape. prison, Joseph S. Fay, Vice presi- 
dent of the International Union of Operating 


OO) a ae ae SS er ee 


vi 


7 ow 

Engineers, A.F.L,, began .serying an eight- 
a-half to 16 year prison term in New York 
for extortion.—Two Negro youths, one 15. ; 
other 16, were put to death in Mississippi’s 
table electric chair°for murder. -§ 

July 24—President Soekarno of the Indone: 
Republic broadcast an appeal from Jogjaka 
his capital, to President,Truman and the_ 
ican people to halt the Dutch campaign 
Indonesia and help his people obtain their 
dependence from “‘domination by a country 
across the seas.’”” The only alternative 
mediated peace, he warned, was ‘‘a fight t 
finish.’’—Resetilement of European Jewish 4 
placed persons in other countries would pro’ 
a solution of the Holy Land problem, membéi 
of the U. N. Committee on Palestine were tél 
when they paid a flying visit to Transjordan ox 
the invitation of King Abdullah.—The Sei 
passed a House-approved bill pegging the 
Security payroll tax at 1 percent each for 
ployers and employees until Jan, 1, 1950.—1 
cause the Soviet Embassy refused to grant visa 
to his House Labor subcommittee to visit Ru: 
to study labor and education there, Rep. Kers 
(R.-Wis.) called on Secretary of State Mars: 
to request the ‘‘immediate removal of all e 
Russian nationals’? from the United States. 
explosion in a coal mine at West Frankfort, 1] 
killed 27 miners. 

July 25—After an all-night Senate s 
which was renewed until mid-afternoon, the’R 
publicans, balked by solid Democratic opposi 
tion, gave up their battle to force a Congressiona| 
investigation of Attorney General Tom GC. Clark’: 
handling of an inquiry into alleged frauds | 
the 1946 Democratic primary in Kansas City, M 
Sen. Kem (R.-Mo.), who sponsored the moti@ 
charged the Truman administration had lowe 
an “‘un-American iron curtain’’ to conceal 
true facts—The House, by a voice vote, p . 
the Senate-approved bill for unification of the 
armed services under a sin 
fense.—The House Armed 


a bookmaker, a 
to supersede Dis’ 


n 
-.¥., In an investigation of his charges that 
paid money to the police to permit him 
operate. 
July 26—President Truman signed the bill 
fying the armed services and appointed J 
Forrestal, who was 
nation’s first Secre' 


tg 
the Library of 
gress in accordance with the terms of S 
will which stipulated they sho 
for 21 years after his death. 
tained no startling revelations. 
ish soldiers were 
Jewish terrorists j 

July 2%7—After 
Congress adj 
250 bills for 
Netherlands 


cupied by th : 
ternational commerce.—In a speech at Ren 
France, de Gaulle warned that | 
Russia, through Communist parties in Vi 
countries, planned to crush freedom in & 


ugoslavia refused to admit a United Nations 
bcom mission investigating guerrilla warfare 
Ong Greece's borders.—Generalissimo Chiang 
“shek told American newspaper executives in 
nking that criticisms by some United States 
ters of the Chinese National Government as 

pt and inefficient endangered Chinese- 


meéerican relations, 
uly 28—A Senate War Investi 
ttee in Washington opened pub 


ime plane contracts 


ating subcom- 
ic hearings on 
awarded to Howard 
ghes and Henry J. Kaiser. Two former of- 
dals of the War Production Board testified 
ey had counseled against building a 200-ton fiy- 
@ boat designed by Hughes for which $18,000,000 
wd been set aside. The witnesses denied that 
White House had applied any pressure to 
ire approval of the contracts by the W. P. 
——iIn a copyrighted statement in The Los An- 
iS Examiner, Hughes said that Sen. Brew- 
er (R.-Me.), chairman of the full Senate War 
yestigating Committee, “bummed” two 
be airplane rides, which normally would hav 
it $1,400, from him in February, 1947. Brewster 
plied that Hughes had offered him the free 
ips.—In Indonesia, Dutch military columns re- 
cupied coal and oil fields in Southern Sumatra. 
Two antiquated ships carrying 1,200 uncertified 
Wish immigrants were towed into Haifa, 
stine, by British naval vessels. The Palestine 
ernment announced the refugees would 
orted to Cyprus instead of being returned to 

port of embarkation.—Mrs. Martha E. Tru- 
am was buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Kansas 
yy, Mo., in _a simple ceremony attended only 
President Truman and other members of her 
nmediate family.—The first break in the 33-day 
fike of C.1.0. union members in East and Gulf 


past Shipyards came when 5,000 workers in the 
d Corp.’s Brooklyn yards agreed to a new 
act giving them a 12-cent-an-hour wage in- 
Base and vacation benefits—A Norwegian 
ighter loaded with nitrate burned and ex- 
Bed in Brest harbor, France, killing 19 per- 
ins and injuring 200. : 
uly 29—Despite warnings by the Irgun Zvai 
. Jewish underground organization, that 
ie streets of- Palestine will run red with Brit- 
h blood,’’. three members of the group were 
nged by the British in Acre Prison after being 
mvicted of complicity in the bombing of the 
ison (May 4), in which 16 persons were killed. 
At Lake Success, N. Y., the Soviet Union vetoed 
United States resolution for the establishment 
semi-permanent United Nations commission 
ard ainst further border strife in the 
iikans. The resolution was carried by a vote 
nine to two in the U. N. Security Council, but 
assia, with only Poland supporting her in voting 
s' 


t it, invoked her veto power for the 1ith 
ince the Council was established in Janu- 
A motion by United. States Delegate 
Hson, who called the situation created by 
’s action ‘‘very grave,’’ for immediate ad- 
ment was adopted, eight to. one.—Henry 
iser, industrialist, testified before a Senate 
Investigating subcommittee in Washington 
the higher-ups in the Army and Navy De- 
ments had opposed his wartime plans to 
500 200-ton flying boats to combat the 
t menace, but that he had secured Presi- 
; Roosevelt’s approval of his program to build 
aller escort aircraft carriers despite Navy ob- 
tions.—President Truman returned to Wash- 
igton from Grandview, Mo., in his private plane 
take tip the 250 bills left on his desk by the 
th Congress.—The Republican leadership of the 
of Representatives appointed a bipartisan 
nittee of 19 to study conditions in Europe 
the Congressional recess in connection 
he Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 
Indonesia, Republican airplanes bombed 
; positions in Semarang and Salatiga. The 
atch air force retaliated with attacks on Jog- 
rte 


1946. 


Surakarta.—The Communist-domi- 
Sianinn Government dissolved the 


¢ primary 
did ites for T 
the a 
e fren women were killed and 25 injured 
*s ; butane gas explosion in a beauty parlor in 


_ Zvai Leumi, Jewish ter- 
announced two British Army 
hanged after having been 

ed by ‘‘a field court’’ of having been spies 
he British Army of Occupation. The bodies 
found near the coastal town of Nathanya 
a 24-hour search Le British troops. The 

ts were kidnaped from a Nathanya cafe 
2) and hanged within 24 hours of the ex- 
of three Irgun Zvai Leumi members in 
son.—in France, 4,500 Jewish illegal im- 


organization, 
Bis had been 
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to 


me ee Republican to cease fighting ‘‘forth- 


é assets in Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Rumania.—Former Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones testified before a Senate War Investi- 
gating subcommittee in Washington that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself had intervened to prevent 
cancellation of a wartime contract with Howard 
Hughes to build 200-ton flying boats. In Los 
Angeles, Hughes said that Sen. Brewster 
(R.-Me.), chairman of the full Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee, had offered to call off the 
investigation into the Kaiser-Hughes war con- 
tracts if he (Hughes) agreed to a merger of his 
company, Trans World Airline, with Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. Brewster denied Hughes’ state- 
ment.—President Truman signed 57 bills passed 
by the 80th Congress and pocket-vetoed two. He 
approved five bills appropriating $15,978,241,583 for 
various Federal »departments.—Douglas Chandler, 
former Baltimore newspaper writer, was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in Boston for treason 
for having broadcast Nazi propaganda from 
Berlin during World War II.—Sen. John W. 
Bricker (R.-Ohio}, announced in Columbus, Ohio, 
he yielded his place as a potential candidate for 
the 1948 Republican nomination for President to 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio).—Elmer Haslett, 
New York City director of airports, was removed 
from his post after being found guilty of ‘“‘sub- 
stantial misconduct’? in having derived pecuni- 
ary benefits in deals with the Gulf Oil Corp. 

July 31—In retaliation for the hanging of two 
British Army sergeants by members of the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi, Palestine terrorist organization, 
British troops and police opened fire on civilians 
in the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv, killing five 
persons and wounding a score of others—The 
United States offered at Lake Success, N. Y., to 
mediate in the fighting between the Netherlands 
and the Indonesian Republic in the Dutch West 
Indies. Netherlands Ambassador van Kleffens 
told the U. N. Security Council his Government 
was ready to accept mediation by some ‘‘friend] 
country,’’ but only after law and order had peel 
reestablished.—Greek Foreign Minister Tsaldaris 
asked the Security Council to intervene in the 
Balkan border strife under Chapter VII of the 
U. N. Charter to “halt the spread of the unde- 
clared war’’ allegedly being waged by ‘Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia.—Under Secretary of 
tate Lovett testified before the Senate War 
Investigating subcommittee that high military 
officials during the war had opposed the Kaiser- 
Hughes fiying boat contract because they feared 
it would interfere with the construction of com- 
bat planes.—The Constitutional Assembly in 
Rome ratified the Italian peace treaty, 262 to 
68, with 80 deputies abstaining.—The Paraguayan 
Government announced in Asuncion that its army 
had taken the city of Concepcion which had been 
held by rebels since March 7, 
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1—A _ resolution calling on the Nether- 
to ‘“‘cease 


eneral 
in: award of a war contract for photo- 


reconnaissance planes 


their 
in which jet 


_ fire” orders within 36 hours. The Indonesians re- 
_ Military Government in Berlin reported that 


'condition.—Before Generalissimo Stalin and Rus- 
_ Army Air Force exhibited its latest types of air- 


_ yoluntary witness, denied that he had permitted | Crisis only by long: 
_ John W. Meyer, press agent for Howard Hughes, | Standard of living. 


- owned by American and British companies —The | ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
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planes and other modern models took part, over | manders were shifted to other districts 
American cities and over Berlin and Tokyo. One 
of the day’s achievements was the arrival of Cor 
seven B-29 Superfortresses over Washington after ug. 
a flight of 7,140 miles from Tokyo in 34 hours 
10 minutes, with only a Gr Rabiner eae | ee me 
, en route.—The : a 
 rovenaent reported that two German | terrorist groups, Irgun Zyai Leumi lene the § 
factories in the American-occupation zone of| Gang. They were’ sent to a cee ae 
Berlin had been found to be manufacturing war| Three British constables_ were Sapis when 
material for a “foreign power,” later identified} mine wrecked the Labor Departmen nie 
W Aug. S-John W. i t for How-| Heypt appealed to the U.N. Security, Coun 
. - Meyer, press agent for How- ; - N. Sect i 
Mae saiiskesr aiolane. fnanifactarey’ testified | Lake Success to order the British to (o 
before the Senate War Investigating Subcom-} both Egypt and the Soudan, warning ee 
mittee that between September, 1943, and No-| ation in the Middle East threatened wor. 
‘vember, 1945, he had spent $5,083 on entertain-| and security——As a move _ to ov etoonies 
‘Ment and gifts for Elliott Roosevelt. The dates| spreading economic crisis, Prime Minister 


_ given by Meyer began before and continued until] tlee introduced in the British Parliament a 


r n oosevelt had used his influence to| which would restore to the Labor Govern 
Gptaic’ = $02. Con 0S contract for Hughes to build} full wartime control over labor and indust 
photo reconnaissanee planes. The late President’s | Elliott Roosevelt denied before the Senate 
son served in the Army Air Forces at the time, | Investigating Subcommittee. he had used “‘W) 
first as a Colonel and then as a Brigadier Gen-} House influence’ to obtain wartime con 
eral. The parties frequently included Faye} for Howard Hughes, airplane constructor.— 
Emerson, motion picture actress, before and after | State Department announced that $82,400,000 
“her marriage to Elliott Roosevelt (Dec. 3, 1944).— | contracts had been awarded for rehabilitation 
The new outbreak of violence which followed the | Greece’s communications under the Truman, 
hanging of two British sergeants by Jewish ter-| trine—President Truman signed a bill 
Torists in Palestine continued to have repercus- | Puerto Rico the right to elect its own Gov 
sions elsewhere. Anti-Jewish demonstrations, in} by popular _ballot.—An 11th-hour agreement 
which synagogues and Jewish shops’ were tween the Ford Motor Co. and the United Auto 
smashed, took place in London, Liverpool and | mobile Workers, C. I. O., under which the o 
other English cities. In New York City, Chicago] pany waived for one year all rights to b 
and other American cities the walls of buildings] civil damage action in the event of y 
housing British Consulates were daubed with red stoppages, averted a threatened strike of 107 
Swastikas and anti-British slogans.—Successful | production workers.—A New York City 
use for a full year of radio-active isotopes in| convicted I. James Brody, former Deputy Ce 
medical, biological, industrial and agricultural missioner of, Marine and Aviation, and James 
research was reported by the United States} Auditore, ‘millionaire _ stevedore,’ of 
Atomic Energy Commission in “Washington.—An | spiracy and taking unlawful fees_in fraud 
all-out anti-gambling drive in which all 18,000] city pier deals——A grand jury in Jackson, N. 
members of the New York City Police Depart-| freed seven white men for attempting to ly 
ment were ordered to take part was decreed by| a young Negro (May 23), but Gov. Cherry 
Police Commissioner Wallander. dered the case transferred to another county an 

Aug. 3—Both the Netherlands Government in| reopened. : “ 
Batavia and the Indonesian Republic in Jog-| Aug. 6—Howard Hughes testified before 
jakarta annnounced acceptance of United Na-| Senate War Investigating Subcommittee that § 
ions intervention in the undeclared war in the.| Brewster (R.-Me.) had offered to quash the ~ 
Dutch East Indies and promised to issue ‘‘cease| vestigation into Hughes’ war contracts if the 
ter agreed to a merger of Trans World Air 
in which he was the majority stockholder, 
Pan American Airways and also “went a 
with Brewster’s bill to establish a single ai 
to handle overseas business. Brewster, chairn 
of the full Senate committee, on the witness ch 
denied he had ever made such a proposal 
Hughes, although he admitted having discuss 
both matters with him.—President Truman 
toed as unsatisfactory a bill which would h 
set up a national science foundation, holding 
planes, including six jet-propelled models.— measure as passed by Congress vésted, too 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan was cheered in| authority in private individuals—The U: 
Tokyo by 50,000 native baseball fans when he States sent another protest note to Rum 
took his wife to a game for the first time.—Sec- charging the former enemy country had viol 
retary of War Kenneth C. Royall reported that | its peace treaty by suppressing opposition pa 
his department’s long-range program included | and arresting their leaders.—At Lake Su 
the relocation of vital war industries in under- | N. Y., the United States rejected as wholly 
ground a ee Such as natural caverns andj] acceptable Soviet proposals regarding the 
abandoned mines. tions of ee eee ae N. Rie co 
_ Aug. 4—Elliott Roosevelt, appearing before the | 28€M¢y.—Prime Minister Attlee told the Ho 

Po hated 5 Commons that Britain could meet the econo 
Senate War Investigating Subcommittee as a er working hours and a redut 


PH 


newed their appeal for withdrawal of Dutch 
troops to the lines they held before they opened 
their ‘police action” (July 20)—The American 


German prisoners of war returning from Russia 
to the United States occupation zone were unfit 
for employment because of their poor physical 


Sian and foreign notables in Moscow, the Red 


airplane builder, to ‘‘pick up’’ all the checks for 
night club and other parties they attended be-| extended into his own Labor party, Primi 
tween 1943 and 1945. “Lots of times I was not | ister Attlee’s emergency program to meet Bi 
even in this country when I got charged to his| ain’s economic crisis was approved by the Ho 
entertainment,’’ said Roosevelt. He said he had | of Commons, 318 to 170. Among the Labor G 
always paid Ris ‘fair share’? when he attended ernment’s measures to bolster Britain’s shril 
arties. Later, on a radio program, he charged| ing dollar reserves was a 15 percent: tax on 
Sens. Ferguson and Brewster, in| profits on all American and other toreign fil 
The tax was called ‘‘confiscatory’’ by Uni 
States film producers.—The Jewish Agency _ 
Palestine and other Zionist groups in Je } 
called eee 4 sie ree to ia 
f mayors 0: ree “Jewish communities 
Council.—Winston Churchill told a rally of 60,000 | in a roundup of suspected terrorist sympat 
at Woodstock, England, that Britain’s “only hope | —The Indonesian Republic accepted the offe 
the United States to help settle its dispute 
the Netherlands and agreed to abide by 
decision made by an arbitration commissio. 
pointed by the U. N. Security Council.—The |} 


Aug. %7—Despite widespread criticisms, wh 
eM 


American Legation in Budapest reported that an| opment in Washington 
loan to the Netherlands; 
Re Ge was to be us 
military purposes. . 
1 been rescued by a Legation official. The| sociate of Howard Hughes, testified before 
Senate War_ Investigating Subcommittee 
aL Ds Relea i Laps Vase pi of | 
A m. ee, ha m. ; -ingu 
Balkan border strife and calling for withdrawal.|| Hughes’ war contracts the. invest iano a 
of foreign da rae pe peeceue Ww +5 Botnet at Elliott Roosevelt, son of ; 
, by € U. N. Security Counéil, resident, ‘‘with a cannon.” F r I 
—In New York City, 22 of the 23 division com- | allegation.—President Truman See 
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promotions in all the armed services on a | captured by United States forces had been re- 


% instead of a seniority basis—The Presi- 
t appointed Raymond M. Foley of Michigan 
of the new consolidated et and 
me Finance Agency.—Four persons, including 
young women, were burned to death when 
plane, lost. in a fog, plunged into the mouth 
h oil and gas furnace at Everett, Mass.—Wil- 
a F. Odom took off in Milton Reynolds’ Bomb- 
from Chicago at 12:52 P.M. (E.S.T.) on a 
flight around the world in an attempt to set 
W a eo 
jug. resident Truman disposed of the last 
he 194 bills left on his desk by Congress when 
djourned (July 27.) He approved 175 of the 
surés and permitted the other 19 to die 
Pugh pocket vetoes. Among the last bills he 
led were the Sugar Act setting quotas for im- 
S in 1948 and a measure ending (Nov. 1) all 
ols on installment credit buying.—Howard 
mnes told the Senate War Investigating Sub- 
mittee that neither he nor his companies had 
He “‘a dime of profit’’ on the plane contracts 
rded him during the war by the Government, 
™® On the contrary, had lost money.—Closing 
half of its 900 contact offices in smaller cities 
towns and dismissal of 10,000 of its admin- 
we employees because of cuts in its budget 
by Congress, was announced by the Vete- 
Administration in Washington.—The Mo- 
Picture Assn. of America, after an emergency 
fing in New York City, announced it had 
celled all further shipments of motion pic- 
to Britain because of the 75 percent tax 
imported films imposed by the Labor v- 
ment—A Hindu mob dragged 11 Moslem 
sengers from a train in a suburb of Calcutta, 
a, and stabbed them to death—Criticizing 
prican opposition to Bulgaria’s admission to 
United Nations, 2a Soviet delegate to the 
ity Council at Lake Success, N. Y¥. Alexei 
Krasilnikov, accused the United States of 
in enacted laws violating human rights.— 
P. Odom arrived at Karachi, India, on 
solo around-the-world flight in the twin- 
med Reynolds Bombshell after brief stops 
Paris and Cairo. 
9—Secretary of State Marshall formally 
France to a conference with the United 
€s and Britain on future German industrial 
bub as a factor in Europe’s economic recon- 
ction. The invitation followed French op- 
on to increased production in occupied Ger- 
iy Particularly in the Ruhr district, on the 
ad it might lead to rearmament.—Howard 
hes pledged himself before the Senate War 
Bstigating Subcommittee to leave the coun- 
if his 200-ton fiying boat, under construc- 
On an $18,000,000 non-profit Government 
‘ract, turned out to be a failure The Treas- 
Department announced that in the fiscal year 
June 30 it had recovered almost $2,000,- 
p00 in unpaid taxes and penalities—The In- 
Psian Republic complained to the U. N. Se- 
Council that the Dutch, in violation of 
f cease-fire commitment, were continuing 
occupation of Eastern Java.—Following an- 
acement of the death (Aug. 7) in the Rus- 
occupation zone of Princess Hermine, 
vy of Germany’s last Kaiser, her son, 
ice Ferdinand, reported to American military 
orities in Berlin that $2,000,000 of his 
her’s $5,000,000 jewel treasure had _ been 
m.—A collision between two passenger trains 
id 18 persons at Doncaster, England.—Wil- 
P. Odom reached Tokyo on his solo around- 
orld flight—A mild earthquake shook 
ago and parts of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
Wisconsin. No damage was reported. 
10—William P. Odom arrived at Douglas 
0) +, Chicago, in his two-engined Reynolds 
pshell at 1:58 P.M. (E.S.T.) after an around- 
Mworld solo flight of 73 hours 5 minutes 11 
ds, 2 new record. He beat his own record 
ril, 1947), when he had two companions in 
Msame plane, by five hours 50 minutes, and the 
Mious solo record, set by the late Wiley Post 
1933), by 113 hours 44 minutes. Odom 
red 19,645 miles at an average speed of 
59 miles an hour, while Post’s speed was 
(3 miles an hour over a course of 15,596 miles. 
@ime Minister Attlee, in a broadcast, warned 
‘British people that, rather than depend on 
rican aid, they must solve ther own economic 
Iilems by increased production of food, coal 
steel, 


liam 


improved transportation and an in- 
sed Palani of exportable goods.—A band of 
Ned Arabs attacked a cafe on the outskirts of 
Aviv, ee and killed four Jews. An 


iy. an- 
of the 8,010,007 German prisoners 


leased and that all German war potentials in the 
American occupation zone had been destroyed. 
—The Pakistan Constituent Assembly, which has 
the task of writing a Constitution for the new 
Moslem Dominion in India, held its first meet- 
ing in Karachi. Among the delegates was 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the Governor General- 
designate, who was elected president of the As- 
sembly.—At Lake Success, N. Y., United States 
Delegate Austin, in a radio.talk, said the United 
States supported maintenance of the veto powers 
vested in the Big Five Powers, but was against 
“misuse of the veto.’’ 

Aug. 11—Scripps-Howard Columnist Robert C. 
Ruark, in a_ series of articles from Italy, 
charged the existence of a flagrant caste-system, 
at the headquarters of the Mediterranean Thea- 
ter of Operations of the United States Army at 
Leghorn, which, he declared, was fostered and 
condoned by Lt. Gen. John C. H. Lee, the com- 
manding general. He said there was brutality 
and consistent degradation and humiliation of the 
men who were ill-housed and often had to serve 
as flunkeys and servants. Enlisted men, he said, 
could be court-martialed on the most flimsy of 
charges and sent to a Disciplinary Training 
Camp. Ruark also charged a lavish waste of 
tax-payers’ money, with officers’ wives using 
official cars on daily shopping tours with en- 
listed men at the wheel. The officers, he said, 
lived in luxury and Gen. Lee had at his dis- 
posal a de luxe trailer and a private train. All 
these abuses, he pointed out, were in violation of 
the promises made by the Army to enlisted men 
to spur recruiting.—The Senate War Investi- 
gating Subcommittee’s inquiry into $40,000,000 
in Government war contracts awarded to Howard 
Hughes, airplane builder, was abruptly ad- 
journed (until Nov. 17) by Sen. Ferguson (R.- 
Mich.), subcommittee chairman. He explained 
the sudden halt was due to inability to locate 
John W. Meyer, Hughes’ publicity agent. Hughes 
said he regarded the adjournment as a vindi- 


cation and _ declared that Sen. Brewster 
(R.-Me.), chairman of the full committee, who 
had taken the witness chair to challenge 


Hughes’ statements} had taken ‘‘a run-out pow- 
der.”"—In a report to the U. N. General As- 
sembly, Secretary General Trygve Lie said that 
while the world political situation had not im- 
proved in the past year, he refused to believe it 
was “‘as threatening as it is often made out to 
be’’ and there was still time to promote friendly 
relations among nations—At Lake Success, 
N. Y., the British delegate to the United Na- 
tions, Sir Alexander Cadogan, told Soviet Dele- 
gate Gromyko that Russian proposals for atomic 
energy control ‘‘do not offer the degree of 
security necessary to justify the international- 
ization of atomic energy control.’’—The first 
peacetime atomic project was started at Brook- 
haven, N. Y., when ground was broken for a 
$10,000,000 plant.—Joseph M. ‘Dodge, United 
States delegate to the four-power Austrian treaty 
commission, protested to the Soviet delegate 
against the seizure by Russian troops of a large 
oil refinery near Vienna, which was owned by 
Anglo-American interests. . 

Aug. 12—A resolution ordering Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia to stop giving support to 
guerrillas fighting the Greek Government was 
introduced at Lake Success, N. Y¥., by Herschel 
V. Johnson, deputy United States delegate. He 
served notice that if the resolution was vetoed 
by Soviet eee te United States would sub- 
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a United States delegation which left Washing- 
ton by air for the Inter-American Defense Con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro.__—Secretary Marshall 
protested in @ letter to Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov against Russia’s delaying tactics in 
discussions toward establishing a unified pro- 
visional government in Korea,—The State De- 
partment denied charges by Marshall Tito that 
the United States was ‘‘discriminating’’ against 
and seeking to isolate Yugoslavia.—Three Arabs 
and a Jew were-slain in continued rioting in 
Tel Aviv, Palestine.—More than 100 persons were 
killed in Hindu-Moslem clashes in Lahore, cap- 
ital of Punjab Province, India.—Rejecting Con- 
servative-Liberal pleas for a shorter recess be- 
cause of the economic crisis, the Labor Govern- 
ment adjourned the British Parliament for 10 
weeks.—Returning from a two-week inspection 
tour, Gen. Eisenhower, Army Chief of Staff, 
said in Seattle, Wash., that Alaska’s defenses 
must be kept strong in the event of a possible 
attack.—Prime Minister Smuts of the Union of 
South Africa warned in Pretoria that_the_re- 
tention of the veto powers by the Big Five 
Powers eventually would wreck the United Na- 
tions.—In New York City the Queens County 
Grand Jury, investigating charges of police graft, 
recommended the legalization of bookmaking off 
the race tracks, with supervision by the State. 

Aug. 14—Viscount Mountbatten of Burma 
turned over the Government of_ independent 
Pakistan, one of the two new Dominions in 
India, to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the Governor- 
General, at a ceremony in Karachi. Pakistan, 
the Moslem state, and India, the Hindu_state, 
became autonomous nations within the British 
Commonwealth after more than 300 years of 


‘British rule and King George VI gave up the 


title of Emperor of India.—Rioting between 
Hindus and Moslems continued in Punjab 
Province, with the death toll put at 257.—Three 
More Jews and an Arab were slain in clashes 
in the Tel Aviv-Jafia area of Palestine —The 
determination of the United States to go all- 
out. for world peace was stressed by Secretary 
of State Marshall when he arrived by air in Rio 
de Janeiro for the Inter-American Defense Con- 
ference.—Acting Secretary of*State Lovett an- 


' nounced in Washington that the United States 
‘had cancelled $1,000,000,000 in occupation and 


other debts owed by Italy, released $60,000,000 
in blocked Italian assets and agreed to turn over 
28 merchant ships to aid Italy’s economic re- 
covery.—The League of New York Theatres signed 
an agreement with the Actors Equity Assn. giving 
Permission to actors to refuse to appear in Wash- 


ington theatres which barred admission to 
Negroes. 
Aug. 15—Haganah, the Zionist secret mi- 


litia, blew up a dwelling near Tel Aviv, Pal- 
estine, killing 11 Arabs, including a woman and 
four small children, Three other Arabs and a 
Jew also were slain.—The first plenary session 
of the Inter-American Defense Conference was 
held in Petropolis, Brazil’s summer capital, with 
delegates from the United States and 19 Latin- 
American Republics present. Nicaragua was not 
invited.—_In Washington the State Department 
made public a note from Secretary Marshall to 
the Soviet Embassy rejecting a proposal that the 
peace terms for Japan should be written only 
by the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Britain, the U.S.S.R. and China.—Myron C. 
Taylor, President Truman’s personal representa- 
tive to the Vatican, left New York City by plane 
for Rome to discuss with Pope Pius XII and other 
European leaders the establishment of peace 
“under a moral world order.’-—The Netherlands 
Government notified the United Nations Security 
Council at Lake Success, N. Y., that it refused 
to accept the Council’s intervention in the 
Indonesian civil war, but was willing to agree to 
mediation by individual nations—A Federal 
Court jury in Washington found Gerhart Eisler, 
German-born Communist agent, guilty of pass- 
port fraud. 

Aug. 16—Foreign Minister Jaime Torres Bodet 


_ of Mexico moved before the Inter-American De- 
' fense Conference at Petropolis, Brazil, that dis- 


cussion of economic questions should be deferred 
until the Pan-American Conference in Bogota, 
Colombia (January, 1948). The United States 
Was opposed to inclusion of economic issues in 
the agenda of the defense meeting.—A ‘‘Free 
Greece’ military government was proclaimed to 
the Greek people in a broadcast by Gen. Vafthi- 
adis, guerrilla chieftain. A court in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, sentenced Nikola Petkov, leader of the 
Opposition Agrarian party, to death on a charge 
of having conspired to overthrow the Com- 


_munist-dominated Fatherland Front Government. 


—Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und’ Halbach and 
11 other key directors of the Krupp munitions 
company were indicted as- war criminals by a 
United States military court in Nuremberg.—A 
‘life-sized bas relief memorial to Ernie Pyle, 


Scripps-Howard war correspondent who died 
the Pacific was unveiled in Tokyo.—In Was. 
ton, Gen. Dwight D. Hisenhower directed 
Gen) ira °'T. Weenes ee eet os : 
Army, to proceed by plane aly ; 
are = Robert C. Ruark, cerppe om 


Theater, a 
while the enlisted men had been deprived 
simple comforts and had to serve as flunkeys 
—The new Moslem Dominion of Pakistan 


—An explosion in an under-sea mine at White 
haven, England, killed 104 coal miners; 13 we 
rescued. * 
Aug. 17—Running out of gasoline, an Army B=! 
plane en route from Tokyo to Washington ona 
official mission crashed into the Pacific 42 m 
from the island of Oahu, Hawaii, with 10 of th 
13 persons on board killed or missing. The othe 
three, all Army personnel, were rescued. Amo 
those missing was George Atcheson Jr., chal 
man of the Allied Control Commission in Ja 
and chief political adviser to Gen. Douglas Mae: 
Arthur with the rank of Ambassador.—The 
eral Trade Commission filed a complaint in W: 
ington charging the American Iron and Stee 
Institute and its 100 members with illegal pri¢ 
fixing and restraint of competition. The char 
was denied by Irving S. Olds, chairman of th 
United States Steel Corp., who said that 
other price system would invite ‘‘chaos.” 


demands for higher wages and other concessi : 


was intended to help the Empire’s recovery pro 
gram for a four or five year period, only $8 
000,000 remained, British officials informed 
retary of the Treasury Snyder and other America 
officials as talks opened in Washington 
modification of the Anglo-American loan ag 
ment:—In a report to President Truman, 
Air Coordinating Committee warned that only 
adopting a long-range aircraft construction 
gram not subject to year-by-year budgetary 
or alterations could the country achieve 
security.—The U. N. Security Council in L 
Success, N. Y., voted unanimously to admit 
new Dominion of Pakistan and: the Arab EK 
dom of Yemen to membership, but rejected 
applications of Albania, Ireland, Portug: 
Transjordan and Outer Mongolia.—The State 
partment called on the Soviet chairman of 
Allied Control Commission for Bulgaria to int 
cede with the Communist-dominated Sofia G 
ernment to suspend the death sentence impo 
for treason on Nikola Petkov, former leader of 
Opposition Agrarian party.—At the 
American Defence Conference 


while the enlisted men lacked the simplest 
forts—In compliance with an executive om 
by President Truman, the Federal Civil 
ice Commission began an investigation of 
loyalty of 2,000,000 Federal employees.—A c 
complaint was filed by the Department of Ji 
in New York City against the Rubber 
facturers Assn., Inc., and 10 large tire 
panies, charging them with conspiracy to 

Aug. 19—The Soviet Union used its veto ty 
at Lake Success, N. Y., to block United aH 
and Australian resolutions before the U. 
curity Council intended to put an end to 
rilla strife on Greece’s borders. Both 
tions previously, had been passed by votes 
to 2, with only Russia and Poland in opp 
tion. United States Delegate Johnson said 
issue would be taken before the U. N. G 
Assembly, The. vetoes were the Soviet Uj 
15th and 16th.—Indonesia informed the 


persons.- 
pedo and mi co ae 
\ mine factor: 
in Cadiz, Spain.—Karl Brandt, who wae 
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oD e physician, and 14 other 
e found guilty by a United States military 
unal in Nuremberg of causing the death of 
nds of concentration camp inmates by 
them for criminal medical experiments. 
adt and six other doctors were sentenced to 
pereed- in Los Angeles, Irving McCann, 
1 for the House Education and Labor Stb- 
mittee, knocked down Joseph Padway, gen- 
counsel for the American Federation of Labor, 
during a hearing on Hollywood studio juris. 
Wonal strikes, had accused him of using 
Stapo tactics.”—The 28-day strike of 7,000 
bers of the United Automobile Workers, 
- O., against the Murray Corp. of America, 
Hh curtailed production in several large auto- 
ile Plants, was settled in Detroit on the basis 
i$-cent-an-hour wage increase and mutual 
ons Sag banning wildcat strikes and strike- 
Alty suits. 
ug. 20—A record surplus of $4,700,000,000 at 
end of the 1947-48 fiscal year (June 30, 1948) 
# forecast by President Truman in his mid- 
Teview of the budget. Of the total, he said, 
20,000,000 was due to savings by the Republi- 
mcontrolled Congress and the balance to higher 
mues and lower expenditures than’ had been 
seen. He said the surplus would be used to 
lcé the national debt and, possibly, for foreign 
Under the Matshall plan——Under an agree- 
it reached between Secretary of the Treasury 
der and British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on, the free convertibility of sterling was 
porarily halted and further withdrawals from 
United Statés loan to Britain suspended to 
the United Kingdom conserve its shrunken 
3 resources.—The State Department an- 
need the early shipment of $43,000,000 in food 
les to Austria.—At Petropolis, Brazil, Sec- 
of State Marshall told the Inter-American 
mse Conference that economic assistance to 
ppe by the United States would take priority 
an_aid program for the Western Hemisphere. 
ie inese Government in Nanking issued an 
rT closing the port of Dairen to foreign ship- 
despite continued Russian occupation.—Lt. 
John R. Hodge, United States commander 
south Korea, disclosed that three American 
fed men had been held since Aug. 12 by the 
n Occupation authorities who had refused to 
o the incident.—Col. Rafael Franco, leader 
five-month military rebellion against President 
nigo’s Sheer ee dy ood fled rgd 
border into Argentina. € vernmen 
gon reported all organized resistance had 
ed. A new international air speed record 
Set at Muroc, Calif, by Comm. Turmer F. 
il who, piloting a jet-propelled D-558 Doug- 
yKystreak, averaged 640.7 miles an hour over a 
sured course, the United States Navy reported. 
ig. 21—Casting its 17th and 18th vetoes before 
U. N. Security Council at Lake Success, the 
et Union barred the admission of Italy and 
ria to the United Nations after their applica- 
had been approved, respectively, by nine and 
other nations. Soviet Delegate Gromyko said 
ction was based on the fact that final peace 
had been concluded with neither nation. 
opined the majority.in abstaining from voting 
€ membership applications of three other 
er enemy countries, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
ania.—The Soviet a ig in_ sg! hee 
a ment, protested against a prop 
2 Bae in London of the United States, Britain 
ance to discuss increased industrial pro- 
ion in the economically-merged American and 
Ish zones in Germany. Such a meeting, Russia 
bnded, would violate the Potsdam Agreement. 
Bentina proposed before the Inter-American 
ase Conference in Petropolis, Brazil, that a 
hal defense treaty should be limited to aggres- 
fom outside the Western hemisphere, barring 
e of force in conflicts within the Americas. 
‘the eve of the going into effect of provisions 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act limiting the union 
the Ford Motor Co. and the United Automo- 
Workers, C. I. O., reached a contract agree- 
qn Detroit preserving the union shop for two 
’ without a new N.L.R.B. election.—In 
land the International Typographical Union 
5.) convention voted unanimously to sign no 
contracts, but, instead, to post ‘‘conditions 
mployment’’ in printing shops.—President 
named the heads of the three branches 
ie new unified National Military Establish- 
under Secretary of Defense James Forrestal. 
were Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of the 
John L. Sullivan, Secretary of the Navy, 
fess i gton, Secretary for Air.— 
Ww Stuart Symin: » h 
for-elect Theodore G. Bilbo (D.-Miss.), who 
denied his seat in the Senate (Jan. 3, 1947) 
1 inquiry into charges he was unfit to 
public Bate, died in a New Orleans hospital. 
- 22--Three British transports left Port de 
a ‘ance, with 4,300 Jewish refugees on board 
sf mburg as the announced destination after 


defendants ; 
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an ultimatum to debark had been rejected. The 
refugees had been deported from Palestine (July 
17) after having tried to land without immigra- 
tion certificates.—The Inter-American Defense 
Conference at Petropolis, Brazil, voted, 15 to 5, 
against a Cuban motion to add the question of 

economic aggression’’ to the agenda.—The State 
Department disclosed in Washington that 12 
United States Army transports were en route to 
Greece with $18,000,000 worth of “urgent military 
Supplies’’ for the Greek Army.—Hungary rejected 
as an “‘unfounded generalization’ a United States 
protest against the alleged disenfranchisement of 
1,000,000 anti-Comniunist voters in the (Aug. 31) 
Parliamentary elections.—The International Trade 
Organization charter as part of the United Nations 
Iramework was unanimously adopted by 17 nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland.—The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development in Washjng- 
ton announced a $40,000,000 loan to Denmark.— 
The Anglo-American talks in Washington on lib- 
eralization of the terms of the $3,750,000,000 loan 
to Britain ended in an agreement permitting the 
United Kingdom to reduce her imports from the 
United States—A wildcat strike of longshoremen 
and seamen caused. the cancellation of the sailing 
of the United States liner America from New York 
City for European ports. 

Aug. 23—The right wing Government of Premier 
Demetrios Maximos resigned in Greece and former 
Premier Constantin Tsaldaris was instructed by 
King Paul to form a new Cabinet. The fall of the 
Maximos regime was attributed to its failure to 
combat the guerrillas successfully and also to 
implied demands by the American aid, mission for 
a more liberal Goyvernment.—In Washington the 
State Department indorsed a report by a’ United 
Nations Balkan subcommittee accusing Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia of hostile actions against 
Greece and urging ‘‘international action of main- 
taining peace in the Balkans.’—The Rumanian 
Parliament ratified the peace treaty with the Allied 
nations, 224 to 0.—The State Department made 
a direct appeal to the Soviet Government to inter- 
cede with the Bulgarian Government in the case 
of Nikola Petkov, Opposition Péasant party leader 
under sentence of death.—Nineteen coal miners 
were killed in the second mining disaster in 
England within eight days. 

Aug. 24—For the second time in his political 
career,,Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra was ousted 
as President of Ecuador. The reins of office were 
seized by Col. Carlos Mancheno, Minister of 
Defense, after a bloodless coup d’etat. Dr. Velasco 
Ibarra, who had been in office since August, 1944, 
after nine years of exile, flew to Colombia.—The 
Jewish Agency for Palestine informed the U. N. 
Committee on Palestine at Geneva, Switzerland, 
that any plan for a partition of the Holy Land 
would have to include in the Jewish section all of 
Galilee, Northern Negev and the Jewish part of 
Jerusalem.—Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, ending 
a fact-finding mission in China for President Tru- 
man, in Nanking called on Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government to oust incompetent and 
corrupt officials and institute far reaching political 
and economic reforms.—Soviet authorities in 
Northern Korea released three American soldiers 
whom they had held for 12 days after finding a 
camera in their possession.—Attacks by Sikhs on 
Moslems in Eastern Punjab Province, India, with 
many hundreds slain, were reported from Lahore. 
—The Ford Motor Co. in Detroit) announced price 
increases ranging from $20 to $97 for trucks and 
passenger cars. 

Aug. 25—An Argentine proposal which would 
have permitted a single nation to veto collective 
hemispheric action against an aggressor nation 
was defeated, 16 to 1, at the Inter-American, 
Defense Conference in Petropolis, Brazil. The 
meeting voted that collective action should be de- 
termined by a two-thirds majority.—At Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., France vetoed a Soviet proposal that 
the U. N. Security Council should appoint an 11- 
nation commission to investigate the Indonesian 
situation. Instead, the Council named the Amer- 
ican, Belgian, British, Chinese and French Consuls 
in’ Batavia, Java, to report on compliance by 
both the Dutch and the Indonesians with the 
U. N. “‘cease-fire’”’ a oe De 

urces in Rome repor at a parish pries 
i Yugoslav-occupied Istria had been beheaded 
by a mob of Slovene Communists and another 
clergyman seriously wounded. Yugoslav author- 
ities later announced the arrest of 33 suspects. 
—The Communist-dominated Parliament of Bul- 
garia unanimously approved the peace treaty 
with the Allies. i F 

Aug. 26—The Soviet Union rejected as “inter- 
ference in Bulgarian internal affairs’’ a United 
States request that the Russian deputy chairman 
Of the Allied Control Commission in Sofia should 
be asked to seek a review of the death sentence 
imposed on Nikola Petkov, leader of the Opposition 
party in Bulgaria, for allegedly conspiring to 
overthrow the Communist-dominated Government. 
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The National Assembly in Sofia passed a bill 
dissolving the Peasant party.—The U. WN. Security 
Council at Lake Success, N. Y., asked both the 
Dutch and the Indonesians to carry out their 
“‘cease fire’? agreement in Java. 

Aug. 27—A series of United States proposals to 
limit use of the Big Five Powers’ veto in the U. N. 
Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y., was 
criticized by Soviet Delegate Gromyko as uncalled 
for, unnecessary and ineffective. He predicted that 
any attempt to revise the U. N. Charter was 
“doomed to failure.’”’—The United States, Britain, 
France and China joined before the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission in agreeing on a plan for 
international control of atomic development with- 
out any power being granted veto rights.—Acting 
Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett stated in 
Washington that implementation of the Marshall 
aid plan for Europe’s economic reconstruction 
would be ‘‘reasonable but realistic,’’ and founded 
on the basis of a diminishing amount of assistance 
and increasing self-aid each year.—President Tru- 
man’s Scientific Research Board recommended 
that by 1957 the Federal Government should spend 
at least $2,000,000,000 annually for basic research 
into health and other subjects in universities and 
other non-profit institutions.—A program returning 
Britain to stringent wartime economy, with limits 
on motoring and other travel and on restaurent 
meals, was announced in London by the Labor 
Government.—A conference ; 
representatives of the United States, Britain and 
France on increasing industrial production in the 


- Ruhr basin in occupied Western Germany ended 


without agreement.—In Leghorn, Italy, Maj. Gen. 
tra T. Wyche, Inspector General of the Unite? 
States Army, had a two-and-a-half-hour interview 
with Seripps-Howard Columnist Robert C. Ruark 
concerning the latter’s criticisms of the adminis- 
tration of Lt. Gen. John C. H. Lee, commander 
of American forces in the Mediterranean Theatre. 
—Thirteen motion picture employees’ unions in 
New York City signed a contract pledging them- 
Selves not to engage in jurisdictional disputes for 
five years.—A Federal] grand jury in Washington 
indicted the National Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
and the Washington Real Estate Board on charges 


) of having conspired to fix commission rates for 


real estate dealers in the District of Columbia. 
Aug. 28—The urgency of legislation for peace- 
time universal military training was made,a non- 
political issue by President Truman and Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, a leading po- 
tential contender for the Republican nomination 


for President in 1948, in messages to the American 


With only one-third of her cabins filled, 


Legion convention in New York City. In a tele- 
graphed message, President Truman declared that 
the United States required strong armed forces 
to meet the emergency of a possible total war. Gov. 
Dewey, appearing in person before the Legionnaires 

Madison Square Garden, said it was the 
nation’s duty to provide a program for training 
all of its ablebodied young men. Secretary of 
National Defense Forrestal also pleaded for a 
vigorous nation capable of swift mobilization.— 

an_exchange of letters, President Truman and 
Pope Pius XII pledged themselves to work together 
for lasting world peace and to combat ‘‘collectiv- 
ism” as opposed to the rights of the ae pi eae 
V the 
United States liner America sailed from New York 
City for Europe after an eight-day delay caused by 


“@ wildeast strike of longshoremen and seamen. 


‘standards. 


Aug. 29—The formal end of World War II was 
brought closer when the Presidium of the Soviet 
Union in Moscow, in a surprise move, ratified the 


‘peace treaties for the five Nazi satellite nations— 


Italy, Hunary, Finland, Bulgaria and Rumania.— 
The State Department in Washington called on 
the Soviet Union to agree to a conference among 
the United States, Britain, Russia and China to 
discuss the question of a united, independent 
Korea.—At the U. N. Security Council meeting 
in Lake Success, N. Y., Soviet Delegate Gromyko 
charged that United States proposals for inter- 
national control of atomic energy sought to estab- 
lish a one-nation monopoly.—Gen. of the Army 
Eisenhower, Army Chief of Staff, warned at the 
American Legion convention in New York City that 
the world was divided into democracies and dic- 
tatorships. The United States, he said, must re- 
main strong to defend free governments.—A former 
Army veteran, Arnold Frederick Kivi, was arrested 
in ew York City on a charge of having stolen 
pishly confidential photographs” from the atomic 

mb plant at Los Alamos, N. M., the F.B.I. an- 
nounced.—In Germany, the ‘United States and 
British Military Governments announced an agree- 
ment to raise industrial production in their eco- 
nomically merged occupation zones to 1936 


Aug. 30.—The Inter-American Defense Confer- 
ence at Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adopted 
the United States-sponsored plan for hemispheric 
defense, under which aggression against one Amer 
ican nation would be construed as aggression 
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in Londoh among) 


against all. Nineteen nations were represen 
the conference, but the door was left open 
remaining three—Canada, Ecuador and Nica 
—to join later—The annual convention 
American Legion in New York City reach : 
climax with a parade of 52,000 World War I an 
veterans up Fifth Ave. through a snow-storn 
confetti. It was witnessed by 2,000,000 persons 
took 12 hours.—Marshal Sokolovsky, Soviet 
tary Governor in Berlin, charged that the 
American pbi-zonal agreement for increasing 
industrial output of the Ruhr district violated 
1946 Four-Power Pact.—A fire in a motion pich 
theater in a Paris suburb killed 90 persons 2 
injured 200.—Paul Mantz for the second tim 
two years won the Bendix Trophy Race at 
National Air Races at Cleveland, covering the 2 
miles from Van Nuys, Calif., at an average spe 
of 460.423 miles an hour. & 
Aug. 31—The U. N. Committee of Inquiry ¢ 
Palestine, in a majority report released in I 
Success, N. Y., recommended that the Holy L 
should be divided into separate Arab and Je 
states by Sept. 1, 1949, by which time the Br 
mandate should be terminated. During the t 
tion period, admission of 150,000 Jewish 
grants was urged by the report which al 
vocated permanent administration of Jerusa 
Bethlehem and adjacent areas by the U. N 
minority report proposed a federated Arab-Jew 
state after a three-year transition period.—P: 
dent Truman, accompanied by Mrs. Truman an 
their daughter, Margaret, flew from Washingta 
to Trinidad, B. W. I., on the first leg of a igh 
to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to address the clo 
session of the Inter American Defense Conferen 
—The Marshall plan of economic aid for Europ 
reconstruction received the unanimous eee 
of the American Legion at the closing session 
its annual convention in New York City, afd 
former Gov. Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
avowed Republican Presidential candidate, w: 
that a return to isolationism would mean 4 
spread of communism in Europe—The 
elected James F. O’Neil, Police Chief of c 
chester, N. H., as its National Commander f 
1948.—American observers called the Parli: 
tary elections in Hungary the most dishon 
their knowledge, with Communists under 


count gave the Comm 
1,082,597 of the 5,996,186 ballots counted. F 
Social Democratic members of the Cabinet, form 
erly in coalition with the Communists, resi di 
protest against the frauds.—Conservative cour 
revolutionists opposed to the regime of Col. G 
Manchedo, who seized control of the Govern 
in ‘Ecuador, seized the cities of Riohamba, 
bato and Guaranda.—Labor Day messages 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
dustrial Organizations leaders issued in Was 
ton called for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
act which they called ‘‘oppressive’’ and E 
mous.’’—Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, hero 
Bataan and Corregidor, reviewed the Fourth Am 
at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., 
ended a 45-year career in the United States 
on reaching the retirement age of 64..-The Li 
Day weekend death toll was 454, 293 being 
in traffic accidents, the National Safety Cou 


reported. 
1947—SEPTEMBER — 
Sept. 1—President Truman was cheered 
1,000,000 Brazilians when he arrived in Rio 


esid 
y rally in Detroit, 
A. Wallace said at 
Democratic party into a par 
of peace and prosperity, we shall build a me 
party.’”’-—A former Navy pilot was killed and 3 
planes crashed in the Thompson Trophy cl 


National Air’Races in Cleyeland, in which a 
W world’s closed-course reco 96.1~ 
cia eee a a4 Td of 396.1-miles an 


Cleland of Cleveland.—Doris 
6, American heiress, was married in Paris to 
‘firio Rubirosa, an honorary diplomat of the 
minican Republic, 
sept, 2—In an address to the final session of the 
-American Defense Conference at Petropolis, 
azil, President Truman reaffirmed the desire of 
€ United States for peace, but said ‘our military 
ength will be retained as evidence of the serious- 
with which we view our obligations’ although 
Telt certain that “‘the present international 
lt would not lead to war. But, he 
qd, “many of the remaining peoples of Europe 
d Asia still live under the shadow of armed 
gression.’’—The Treaty of Rio de Janerio, pledg- 
ig 19 American-nations to mutual defense in the 
lent one were attacked, was signed in the 
azilian capital after the closing session.—The 
meé-day-old dictatorship of Col. Carlos Mancheno 
Ecuador was overthrown when counter-revolu- 
pists captured Quito, the capital.—Acting Sec- 
y of State Robert A. Lovett rejecte@ the Soviet 
nion’s protest against the Anglo-American agree- 
t on increasing industrial production in the 
hr district of Western Germany, declaring the 
S:'S.R. had placed a heavy financial burden .on 
@ United States by failing to implement the 
pisdam agreement of 1945 that Germany should 
treated as a single economic unit.—The Soviet 
bvernment refused a United States demand that 
port of Dairen, China, be opened to inter- 
tional commerce.—At the reconvened meeting 
16 European nations in Paris on the Marshall 
d an, delegates accepted the United States 
mdition of materially increased production but 
me predicted it would be 1951 before their 
untries would attain economic and financial 
bility.—In London, the United States Congres- 
pbnal Committee on Foreign Aid was told by 
@ Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of 
ade, that the fundamental cause of Britain’s 
onomic crisis was the world shortage of dollars 
nd that the United States would have to reduce 
ports or increase imports.—Despite pleas by 
Sident Truman and bankers that they@®should 
Did their terminal leave bonds, thousands of 
orld War II veterans throughout the country 
Shed them on the first day they became re- 
emable.—An arbitration board named under the 
Way Labor Act awarded 1,000,000 members of 
hon-operating unions of the nation’s 130 Class 
ne railroads a 1545-cent hourly wage increase in 
four-to-two decision in Chicago.—A head-on 
sion on the Canadian National Railways at 
a ne. Manitoba, killed 27 passengers and crew 
nbers 


‘Sept. 3—In a speech that astonished officials 
Ih in London and’ Washington, British Foreign 
retary Bevin urged before the Trades Union 
bngress at Southport, England. that the United 
s “redistribute’’ its $12,500,000,000 gold store 
Port Knox, Ky., to finance world recovery. He 
d he knew Americans would be ‘‘upset’’ by his 
stion, but he regarded it as the quickest way 
‘increase the purchasing power of the devastated 
s of the world.—Despite the Labor Govern- 
it’s appeal for increased production, 60,000 
ih coal miners quit work in a dispute with 
Government’s coal board over working hours. 
President Truman, in a message to the Inter- 
al Cancer Research Congress at St. Louis, 
mmounced lifting of the export ban on radio- 
tive isotopes, a by-product of America’s atomic- 
ergy plants, to enable foreign scientists to carry 
it medical and biological experiments. i 
‘Sept. 4—Despite unfavorable though unofficial 
0 ican reaction to British Foreign . Secretary 
syin’s suggestion that the United States should 
redistribute’ its $12,500,000,000 hoard of gold 
Fort Knox, Ky., to finance the world’s economic 
eovery, official circles in London said the plan 
aS. pworth examining.’’. It also was reported 
2 had discussed the subject with United 
Ambassador Lewis W-. Dougles_ before 
‘oaching it. The congress gave full indorsement 
vin’s foreign policy and also to the Marshall 
ai pean aid plan, rejecting a proposal by left- 
ingers that Britain should orient herself toward 
Soviet Union.—Reports from Pakistan Punjab 
Gid that many thousands of Hindus and Sikhs 
| been slain by Moslems.—The highest meat, 
bultry, butter and egg prices of the year were 
‘corded in New York City.—At the New York 
e Congress of Industrial Organizations con- 
‘ition in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., speakers listed 
S. Senators and 100 Representatives for 
in 1948 because of their support of the Taft- 
rtley Labor act.—In Charleston, W. Va., U. S. 
rict Court Justice Ben Moore vacated the court- 
tial conviction of former W. A. C. Capt. Kath- 
en Nash Durant for complicity in the theft of the 
,000 Hesse crown jewels in Germany, holding 
was a civilian at the time of her arrest an 


i ah wildcat strike of 1,800 engineers and 
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Paper in re ee 
e Carnegie-Illin 
Steel ores idling 35,000 and causing eee tage 
Of 16,000 tons of finished steel. National officers of 
railroad brotherhoods intervened to halt the walk- 
Le een additional 10 percent increase in freight 
ra es, bringing the total rise sought to 27 percent, 
Was asked by the nation’s railroads in a petition 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission.—In an 
address to the Brazilian Congress, President Tru- 
man promised that ‘‘the United States is resolved 
to support the United Nations with all the re- 
Sources at our command.”’The Australian Goy- 
ernment announced in Canberra that it would 
sell the country’s entire annual gold production, 
valued at $23,000,000, to Britain to help the latter 
nation’s economy.—In New York City, Judge 
Jacob Gould Schurman sentenced I. James Brody, 
former Deputy Commissioner of Marine and Avia- 
tion, and James V. Auditore, one-time ‘‘million- 
aire stevedore,’’ to four-and-a-half to 10 years 
in prison each on their conviction of grafting jn 
city pier leases. 

Sept. 6—French police arrested Rabbi Baruch 
Korit of New York, co-chairman of the American 
Political Action Committee for Palestine, and eighi 
other persons in an alleged plot by the Stern 
Gang, Jewish terrorist group, to “bomb” London 
in reprisal for the deportation to Germany of 4,300 
Jewish immigrants who sought to enter Palestine 
illegally. Paris authorities said the alleged plot 
was disclosed to them by a former St. Louis (Mo.) 
combat flier whom the terrorists had sought to 
hire to carry a plane-load of bombs to London.— 
President Truman had a narrow escape from in- 
jury on the last day of his visit to Brazil when 
his automobile skidded on a wet road close to a 
deep cliff on Tijuca Mountain near Rio de Janerio. 
—At Lake Success, N. Y., Soviet Delegate Gromyko 
reaffirmed Russia’s insistence on application of 
the veto on atomic matters. Argentina’s chief 
delegate to the United Nations, Dr. Jose Arce, 
warned that refusal of the Big Five Powers to agree 
to abolition of the veto might lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the U. N, 


firemen on the Union 
paralyzed four plants 


Sept. 7—The 16 nations considering the needs , 


for Western Europe’s economic reconstruction 
under the Marshall aid plan reached an estimate 
in Paris that $20,600,000,000 would be required over 
a four-year period. But they also agreed that some 
nations would need assistance after 1951 to main- 
tain financial stability—In Greece, Constantin 
Tsaldaris, Popularist party leader, resigned as 
Premier and handed the reins of Government over 
to Themistokles Sophoulis, 87+ head of the Lib- 
eral party, who promised an unconditional amnesty 
to guerrillas who laid down their arms.—In a 
speech to a huge crowd in Rome, Pope Pius XII 
called on all Catholics to unite in combating non- 
Christian forces, his remarks clearly being directed 
against the U.S.S.R. and satellite nations.— 
Marking the 800th anniversary of the founding 
of Moscow, Generalissimo Stalin said the city was 
the world capital of peace and charged that ‘‘the 
agents of imperialism are trying in some way or 
other to provoke a new war.’’—President Truman 
and his family left Rio de Janeiro for Norfolk, Va., 
on the battleship Missouri. 

Sept. 8—British troops and military police wield- 
ing wooden truncheons used force in some in- 
stances to eject 1,406 Jews from the transport 
Ocean Vigour, the first of three British vessels 
docking at Hamburg with 4,300 refugees deported 
from Palestine. The refugees were taken to a 
former displaced persons’ camp near Hamburg.— 
The’ Palestine Arab Higher Command at Lake 
Success, N. Y., attacked both the majority and 
minority reports of the U. N. 
quiry on Palestine (Sept. 1), warning adoption of 
either plan might lead to another world eS 

o 


John W. Snyder, United States Secretary 
Treasury, at greeted by Hugh Dalton, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he arrived in 


Southampton for a meeting of the International 
Bank one Monetary Fund in London.—Fifty Mos- 
lem refugees were massacred in the main railway 
station of New Delhi, India, by Sikhs and Hindus 
while Hindu police looked on indifferently.—The 
Navy Department reported that the aircraft carrier 
Midway had successfully fired a 46-foot German 
V-2 rocket while steaming through the Atlantic 
off the East Coast of the United States. 

Sept. 


rocked explosions which blew up the 


by two 


excursion steamer Island Queen at her dock. The 


sel caught fire and sank. Twenty-one crew 
jnembers were killed and 15 burned. A spark from a 
welder’s torch that ignited a fue! tank was blamed. 
—The second and third British transports bearing 
the Exodus 1947 Jewish refugees, who were de- 
ported from Palestine as illegal immigrants, docked 
in Hamburg. A contingent of 1,420 Jews on the 
second ship, the Empire Rival, debarked peace- 
fully, but British troops and police had to battle 
for three hours in the hold of the third vessel, 
the Runnymede Park, before they could drive the 


Committee of In-— 


9—The midtown section of Pittsburgh was 


os 


ee OP ae eee ee 


f 


cone 
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last. of 1,485 more Jews ashore,—The British 
Cabinet approved a plan by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade, to expand Brit- 
ain’s exports by 40 percent in 1948.—The French 
Government, inaugurating a program of ‘‘financial 
austerity,’’ prohibited the use of gasoline for 
pleasure driving—A United States military court 
in Dachau, Germany, acquitted Otto Skorzeny, 
former lieutenant colonel in the Nazi S. S., and 
seven other defendants of charges of having sent 
German troops into the Battle of the Bulge (De- 
cember, 1944) in American uniforms——In Wash- 
ington, the Veterans Administration reported that 
many of the homes built'for veterans with Govern- 
ment aid were\of poor quality, and promised dis- 
ciplinary action against offending builders.—A ban 
on the Communist party in the United States was 
urged by the Veterans of Foreign Wars at their 
national encampment in Cleveland.—Franklin H. 
Lichtenwalter, Republican, won an overwhelming 
yictory in Pennsylvania’s Eighth District over 
Philip H. Storch, Democrat, in a special election 
for Congressman. Storch had the support of 
organized labor and advocated repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley, Labor act.—Harold E. Stassen announced 
in Washington he would enter the Wisconsin 
primaries (April 6, 1948) in his drive for the 
Republican nomination for President.—Sen. Taft 
(R.-Ohio), also a potential candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, began a tour of the 
Middle and Far Western States. 

‘Sept. 10—Secretary of State Marshall declared in 
Washington that the United States would have 
to ship emergency food and fuel supplies to 
Hurope before the end of the year if ‘intolerable 
hunger and cold’? were to be averted there this 
winter.—In London British Foreign Secretary 
Bevin proposed that the United States inaugurate 
a peacetime program of lend-lease to aid Europe 
if his previous suggestion that the $12,500,000,0u0 
in gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., should be ‘‘re- 
distributed’ proved unacceptable.—Secretary Mar- 
shall revealed that the United States had made a 


‘futile appeal to the British Government not to 
| send the 4,300 Exodus 1947 refugees back to Ger- 
_Many.—The United States and Britain announced 


an agreement to raise coal production in their 
Merged economic occupation zone in Germany 
from 240,000 tons to 300,000 tons a day.—At Lake 
Success, N. Y., Soviet Delegate Gromyko charged 
before the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission thui 
the United States sought to establish a world- 
wide atomic monopoly so that it could ‘‘boss’’ other 
nations.—The U. N. Security Council adjourned for 
10 days without taking action on Egypt’s petition 


that Britain should be ordered to evacuate her 
_ troops from Egypt and the Sudan.—The initiation 


of President Truman as a ‘‘shellback’”’ as the 
Sater Missouri crossed the Equator en route 
to Norfolk, Va., was interrupted by a radio call 


_ for help from a small freighter 165 miles away, 


Which reported an American seaman on board was 
in a serious condition from blood poisoning. The 
destroyer Small with a Navy doctor on board sped 
to the side of the freighter and took the sick man 
off. He later was transferred to the Missouri.— 


- Retail food prices in New York City reached new 


peaks, with butter selling at 91 cents to $1.05 a 
pound, eggs selling for 92 to 98 cents a dozen and 
meat prices rising 4 to 6 cents in 24 hours.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorized in- 
creases of 15 to 25 percent in interstate commu- 
tation rates in the Eastern District. 

Sept. 11—A plan for an international agency to 
have full control over the world’s sources and pro- 
duction of atomic energy was adopted at Lake 
Success by the U. N. Atomic Energy Commission, 
With 10 nations voting for it, Russia against it and 
Poland abstaining. The plan was drafted by the 
Security Council —At the opening session of the 
annual meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in London, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Dalton urged ‘“‘an even larger 
contribution” by both institutions toward Europe’s 
economic recovery.—In a test of Labor party 
Strength, Maj. A. J. Irvine, Laborite, won a 
Parliamentary by-election. in Liverpool over his 
Conservative opponent.—Lt. Gen, John C. H. Lee, 
commander of United States*troops in the Medi- 
terranean, whose administration was criticized by 
‘Scripps-Howard Columnist Robert OC. Ruark, an- 
nounced in Rome his early return to America and 


‘his retirement from the Army to take up a 


career as a lay religious worker.—Iran, under 
pressure from the Soviet Union for an oil con- 
cession, was assured by United States Ambassador 
George V. Allen in Tehran of assistance if she re- 
sisted encroachments on her sovereignty.—In Pal- 
estine the British released two of the three Jewish 
ayors arrested after the hanging by terrorists 
uly 31) of two British Army sergeants.—A strike 
nas 2 1000,000 farm workers resulted in a cut in 
enc.rations in Italy—Housewives in New York 
defend other large cities began a buyers’ strike 
e: cost Pising food prices.—The 12-year-old re- 
1 of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
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ford Railroad was ended by Federal Judge 
in New Haven, Conn. The court order wij 
$206,000,000 in common and preferred sto 

Sept. 12—Secretary of Commerce Harrin 
nied in Washington that rising food prices 
due to shipments abroad, declaring most foo 
ports were wheat and wheat flour from sw 
supplies. In California, Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) u 
Americans to combat high prices by eating 
particularly meat.—On the insistence of John 
Lewis, head of the United Mine Workers, the 
ecutive council of the American Federation 
Labor decided to boycott the National Labor 
lations Board if a ruling by its general counse 
Robert N. Denham, requiring federation officials 
well as union chiefs to sign non-Communist 
fidavits was upheld.—A strike of members of 
railroad unions in Pittsburgh, which forced th 
closing of two steel plants, was settled by a gran 
of wage increases and other concessions,— 
United States sent a note to Yugoslavia deman 
the release of two American and seven Britis} 
seldiers seized by Yugoslav authorities in thi 
Trieste area.—Sami Taha, Arab labor leader 
opponent of the exiled Mufti of Jerusalem, 
assassinated in Haifa.—The New Jersey Co 
Errors and Appeals granted John R. Longo, 
ot former Mayor, Frank Hague) of Jersey C 
new trial on his conviction on a charge of fals 
ing his voting record. A few hours later Lo 
was assaulted in Hoboken, N. J. 

Sept. 13—A survey by a special Congressii 
Staff preliminary to a full investigation into li 
costs showed that food prices had risen 93 
cent since the 1935-1939 period. Sen. 
N. Y.) warned that Congress would take acl 
unless ‘‘wild speculation” in grains and oO 
foodstuffs stopped, saying otherwise there m 
be a recurrence of the 1920-21 and 1929 crashe 
The announcement of Sir Stafford Cripps, Prési 
dent of the Board of Trade, that the Labor Go 
ernment planned to place limitations on Brita 
imports wasr assailed by the Liberal party 
“totalitarian’’ and inviting reprisals —The 
sponsored by Premier Sophoulis, granting 
amnesty to all guerrillas who surrendered wi 
30 days, was passed by the Greek Parliame 
Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru, Prime Minister 
India, said in New Delhi that the forced excha 
of 4,000,000 persons as a result of the country 
partition into India and Pakistan was to blam 
for the communal strife between Hindus 
Moslems which teok an estimated 200,000 liv: 
Sept. 14—Secretary of State Marshall saic 
an address in New York City that the United | la 
tions remained the cornerstone of United State: 
Foreign policy. He called on the U. Genera) 
Assembly to protect the Greek people ag S 
guerrilla attacks fostered by Yugoslavia, 
garia and Albania, and also to find a speedy 


third war brought cries of ‘‘Death to Truman 
Premier Ahmad Ghavam told the Iranian P. 
ment in Tehran his Government, under pres 
by Soviet Russia for an oil concession, woul 
permit interference in its affairs by any fore 
power. 

Sept. 15—Attorney General Clark instruct 
United States Attorneys to investigate and p 
cute price-fixing in food, clothing and housin 
their areas under the anti-trust laws. He told 
prosecutors at a conference in Washington # 
the Department of Justice and Federal Bi 
of Investigation would cooperate fully in acting a 
complaints from the public.—On the eve of | e 
meeting of the U. N. General Assembly, So 
Delegate Gromyko used the veto twice in | 
U. N. Security Council at Lake Success to fi 
the dropping of the Greek border strife ques 
from the Council’s agenda and the withdrai 
from the Balkan of a Council subcommittee f 
United States resolution, not subject to the veto! 
to place the Greek question before the Geni 
Assembly was adopted, 9 to 2.—The ratified 
treaty with Italy was deposited in the Fr. 
Foreign Ministry in Paris, ending the war w 
Italy. Similarly, ratifications of the treaties 
bean a other satellites—Hun 

gar, 


w 


used part of her loan y 
frozen by Washington.—The Czechoslovak 
istry of the Interior announced the arrest of 


charges ‘of plotting to overthrow the 
nt and assassinate President Eduard 
gun battle between two rival factions of 
in national police force in Havana re- 
a co Treops using machine guns 
5 I6—A warning that “the moment is 
and the nations of the world stood at 
OSsroads between peace and strife was 
d by Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil at the 
€ session of the second session of the U. N. 
al Assembly at Flushing Meadow, New York 
Dr. Aranha later was elected president of 
sembly, defeating, 29 to 22, Dr. Herbert V. 
Australian delegate, who was supported by 
mited States.—Meatless days were put into 
an Philadelphia and Washington in the fight 
Tising food prices—A large detachment 
ZOslay troops equipped with field guns who 
© cross the new Yugoslav border into the 
erritory of Trieste were stopped by 12 
tan soldiers who held their ground despite 
they would be fired upon. A major in- 
Was avoided when a full battalion of Ameri- 
OOPS was moved up to the border.—The 
i Treasury announced in London that 
ternational Monetary Fund had agreed to 
e Britain with $60,000,000 in United States 
cy in exchange for péunds.—Britain ended 
prmal state of war with Austria to permit 
nercial and financial dealings.’’—Under Sec- 
Of State Clayton accepted as satisfactory 
Mised report of 16 European nations in Paris 
eir meeds under the Marshall aid plan.—In 
Ing, Vice President Dr. Sun Fo served warn- 
nat China would seek closer ties with the 
Union unless the United States gave her 
aid in her economic and political crisis. 
. 17—Secretary of State Marshall proposed 
U. N. General Assembly at Flushing Meadow 
ablishment of a ‘‘little assembly’? composed 
member nations which would ‘‘consider sit- 
S and disputes impairing friendly relations” 
em sessions of the General Assembly. He in- 
d that his proposal was motivated by the 
of the Security Council, due to Russian 
ctionism, to act on vital questions. He called 
faring use of the veto by the big Powers and 
on by the Assembly on the Greek dispute, 
alestine question and on giving independence 
fa. He also pressed for consideration of the 
6n of international control of atomic energy. 
oviet motion to remove the Greek question 
e General Assembly’s agenda was defeated, 
by the Assembly’s General Committee.— 
ders from President Truman radioed from 
attleship Missouri, James V. Forrestal was 
in by Chief Justice Vinson as the country’s 
ecretary of National Defense in Washington. 
ok the o2th five days ahead of schedule be- 
the White House explained, of ‘“‘the whole 
international situation.’’—Buyer. resist- 
used slight drops in wholesale prices for 
butter and eggs.—A tropical hurricane 
for a week had been heading westward from 
aribbean struck the Florida east coast on a 
nie front between Miami to Titusville, causing 
Fad damage, particularly in Palm Beach, 
Palm Beach and Miami—The Freedom 
symbolizing the 160th anniversary of the 
ig of the Constitution, was dedicated in Phil- 
mia preparatory to its departure on a 33,000- 
our of the country with 100 priceless docu- 
Telating to the birth of the republic—A 
struck the Tokyo area in Japan. Authori- 
op ae more than 2,000 persons dead and 
ssing. 
, 18—In a 92-minute speech before the 
General Assembly, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
ter Vishinsky charged that American ‘‘reac- 
} circles’’ were instigating a war psychosis. 
the U.S.S.R. to promote a ‘‘crazy plan’’ 
Wid domination. He named nine individuals 
eral organizations as ‘“‘warmongers.’’ The 
n Doctrine and the Marshall aid plan for 
he said, bypassed the United Nations and 
ened to wreck the world peace organization. 
ed that the United States and Britain 
ing to build up Germany as a base for 
ie expansion, Secretary of State Marshall’s 
on of the Korean independence question to 
Mmbiy, he declared, was a violation of the 
Agreement of 1945. It was the United | 
and not Russia who blocked agreement on 
control, he said. He charged Marshall’s 
lof a “‘little assembly’’ was an attempt 
y the Security Council, and served notice 
wuld fight for retention of the veto. He 
‘resolution calling for government control 
> press in all the United Nations and making 
1 of ‘‘war propaganda” a criminal of- 
bitterness of Vishinsky’s attack stunned 
delegates except those from the Slav 
who applauded.—The United States was 
by Belgium and Australia as the third 
‘of a three-nation U. N. commission which 
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Will seek to settle the Indonesian dispute—G 

Terence S, Airey, British supreme coi y ander oe 
Allied forces in Trieste, warnefi that British and 
American troops were ready fo oppose atiy at- 
tempt by YugoSlavia to violate the territorial in- 
tegrity of the new Free Territory.—The Bulgarian 
Supreme Court of Appeal in Sofia confirmed the 
death sentence imposed on Nikola Petkov, Agra- 
Tian Opposition leader, for treason.—A strike of 
1,000,000 farm workers in Northern Italy, which 
had curtailed food supplies, was called off.—After 
causing millions of dollars’ worth of damage in 
South Florida, the West Indies hurricane swept 
across the peninsula into the Gulf of Mexico and 
sed veered northward toward the Louisiana 

Sept. 19—Despite outspoken opposition by Soviet 
Russia, the General Committee of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly at Flushing Meadow voted, 9 to 2, to 
recommend to the Assembly to debate the calling 
of a world conference on the question of amending 
the U. N. Charter to modify the veto power of 
the five permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, as proposed by Secretary of State Marshall. 
The U.S.S.R. and Poland voted against the resolu- 
tion, while China, France and India abstained. 
The committee also voted, again over Soviet op- 
position, to urge a second Charter amendment 
which would give the Assembly a greater voice in 
the election of new members.—Delegate Kisselevy 
of White Russia called on the General Assembly 
to instruct its members to break off diplomatic and 
economic relations with Franco Spain.—Former 
Vice President Wallace demanded in a speech in 
Philadelphia that President Truman explain his 
reasons for ordering, while at sea on “the battle- 
ship Missouri, the immediate swearing in of 
James Forrestal as Secretary of Defense. He said 
that if ‘‘a genuine emergency” existed, the Amer- 
ican people should know about it.—President Tru- 
man landed in Norfolk, Va., after an absence of 
20 days, during which he and his family made a 
10,000-mile air-sea journey to and from Brazil— 
Greek guerrilla leaders rejected Premier Sophoulis’ 
amnesty offer, charging it had been inspired by 
“the Anglo-American tyrants.’’-—The southern 
hurricane struck the coasts of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, causing heavy damage in New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, Biloxi and Gulfport—Joseph Zack 
Kornfeder, a former Communist, testified at the 
deportation hearing against John Santo, Trans- 
port Workers’ Union organizer, in New York City 
that he and five other Americans had been trained 
in Moscow to carry out armed insurrection against 
the Government.—A strike of 4,000 drivers of the 
Railway Express Agency, members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. L., tied 
up parcel shipments in and out of New_York City. 

Sept. 20—United States Delegate Warren R. 
Austin denied, in an address to the American 
Association for United Nations in New York City, 
the charge by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky that a group of ‘‘reactionary Americams’’ 
were engaged in warmongering activities against 
the U.S.S.R. He said Vishinsky’s speech before 
the U. N. General Assembly (Sept. 18) would 
alienate many Americans who had believed the 
Soviet Union’s aims were peaceful.—Before the 
U. N. General Assembly at Flushing Meadow, 
French Foreign Minister Bidault branded as er- 
roneous Vishinsky’s claim that the Marshall aid 
plan threatened the economic 'and political in- 
dependence of Europe’s small natidns.—The Brit- 
ish Cabinet announced acceptance of the majority 
report made by the U. N. Committee of Inquiry 
on Palestine, which advocated a partition of the 
Holy Land into Jewish and Arab states.—Return- 
ing to Washington from Norfolk, Va., on the yacht 
Williamsburg, President Truman plunged into the 
mass of foreign and domestic issues piled up during 
his absence.—Fiorello H. LaGuardia, the first New 
York City Mayor to serve three terms and who 
previously had been elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives for several terms, died in New York 
City at the age of 64.—Premier Sophoulis of 
Greece announced in Athens that the United 
States had approved his Government’s plan to 
double the Greek army to fight the guerrilla forces. 
—Tabulations from the Gulf of Mexico area swept 
by the southern hurricane put the toll of dead 
and missing at more than 100. 

Sept. 21—Two of Secretary of State Marshall’s 
proposals to the U. N. General Assembly, one for 
the creation of an interim committee to sit between 
sessions of the Assembly and the other for a review 
of the question of Korea’s independence, were ap- 
proved by the Assembly’s General Committee by 
votes of 12 to 2, with only the Soviet Union and 
Poland opposing them. The committee, by a vote 
of 4 to 2, with Russia and Poland again in oppo- 
sition and eight other nations abstaining, also 
adopted an Argentine resolution recommending 
that the SapeceH prep oe see give Italy an 
opportunity to state her reasons tor 
Tigion of her peace treaty with the Allies—Former 
President Hoover pleaded at a rally in New York 


seeking re- — 


x 


ee a 


i 


; 


_ Washington, the State Department’ denounced the 


' components of the fleets.”—Testimony before the 


Eisler, alleged top Communist in America, and united Nati 
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City for less food consumption and less waste of 
foodstufts to save large areas of the world ‘‘from | Roosevelt explained hér notes to ~ : 
mass _ starvation..—-The British Government | routine memoranda which she was. unable 

warned Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania it would | call—Japanese agricultural experts reporte 
consider as stots ions of their peace treaties any | summer crops in Nagasaki, second city 
future official actions which denied the peoples of | atom bomb ots 8, 1945), showed iner 
tnose countries their fundamental rights.—Arch- | 50 to 300 percent over the normal yield. 

bishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis, Mo., threat- Sept. 25—President Truman appealed 
ened Roman Catholics of his diocese with excom- | American yoo to conserve food for the 
munication if they persisted in their plan to bring | purpose of bringing domestic prices dow 
civil action in the courts to bar Negro children | Sending supplies to hungry Europeans. 

pointed a Citizens’ Food Committee of 26 
citizens, headed by Charles Luckman,. p 
of Lever Brothers of Cambridge, Mass., to 


later a Hollywood motion picture core 


from parochial schools. 

Sept. 22—A four-year program for Europe’s re- 
construction calling for a total of $19,330,000,000 
in loans and credits under the Marshall aid plan 
Was announced by the 16 nations which attended 
the Paris economic conference. Of the total, the 
United States was asked to provide $15,810,000,000 
and the other American nations $5,970,000,000. 
The alternative to giving quick aid to Europe’s im- 
poverished nations, British Foreign Secretary 
Bevin warned, would be the economic collapse of 
Western Europe and the possible outbreak of 
revolutions.—Hector McNeil, British Minister of 
State, charged before the U. N. General Assembly 
at Flushing Meadow that the Soviet Union had 
used its veto power to thwart the will of the 
majority in the Security Council.—An Arab spokes- 
man in London announced that the Arab states| A u 2 i 
would break off all relations with the West if the| tions of Greece’s sovereignty and setting UE 
United Nations attempted to partition Palestine.| strong border commission in the Balkans— 
—in Washington Lt. Gen. John C, H. Lee, whose | Herbert V. Evatt, Australian Foreign Ministe 
administration of the United States Army Theater | elected chairman of the Assembly’s Palestine 
of the Mediterranean was criticized by Scripps- | mittee—President Truman appointed Gen. C 
Howard Columnist Robert C. Ruark, conferred | Spaatz as Chief of Staff of the United States | 
with Gen. ‘Eisenhower, Chief of Staff.—House- | Force. 7 
wives and spokesmen for civic groups urged a re- 
turn of some type of price control before a Con- 
gressional subcommittee inquiring into the high 
cost of living in New York City.—A robot plane 
with 3 crew on board but guided by a ‘‘mechanical 
brain” flew 2,400 miles across the Atlantic from 
end and made a safe landing near 

ondon. 


the far-flung battlefronts than it is for vic ori 
nations to live together in peace and good.’=—— 
fore the Political and Security Committee ¢ 
U. N. General Assembly at Lake Success, N. 
the United States introduced a resolution hol 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia guilty of 


eld el Aviv, Palestine, and, 
killing four British constables, escaped 
Sept. 22—Over opposition by the Soviet Union $500,000.—The House Un-American Activities 
and the Slav bloc, the U. N. General Assembly | mittee recommended in Washington that 

approved Secretary of State Marshall’s proposals | Kisler, former German Com: 

to add to its agenda debates on the Greek question | prosecuted for j 

and the problem of Korean independence. A third 
item, introduced by Argentina, for reconsideration 
of the Italian peace treaty also was adopted, 
again with Russia and her satellites voting in 


up & special committee including all member | nalman Harold E. Hirschberg guilty 
other American prisoners while holding a 
visory ee i . dananese War prisoners’ 
u ; Ta was ann y Federal Judge Galston in Bro 
defiance of United States and British appeals to | who held that the charges were voided whe 
pour E os Bai ape Set one pon analled are asd igi Hirshberg an honorable dis 
of Bulgaria ca out, by nging, the | in March, 1946, although Hir. F i 
death sentence imposed on Nikola Petkov, leader | hours later. = shberg rosa 
Sept. 27—Callin 
of all foreign tr 
3 international commi, 
Placed itself ‘‘on trial in the minds of many | to that country, So 
Bulgarians and of freedom-supporting peoples out- | before the U. N 


the other alleged a secondary boycott by L 1 74 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters (A. ee eer 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sept. 24—T) 


& and see for 
as the aggresso: 
y of 


power in the U. N. Security Council and to extend 
economic aid to 16 European nations.—Following 
the arrest of an American officer and two enlisted 


of the three Americans was ignored b th ~ 
slay authorities—William Benton Palanea re 
Assistant Secretary of State Bee URBe Affairs,— 
d N ny 
City that United States naval forces in the Meas 
terranean ‘“‘are the most fully manned and ready 


ington revealed that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in | Edsel B. Ford. Ford’ dmitted toon 


ad Welles to facilitate the admission to the in a YEE Gounty d showed an e: 
Ss 


28—Exiled Balkan leaders o¢ 
ons at Lake Success, N. yetition 


ve Soviet satellites—Yugoslavia, Poland 
ria, Hungary and Rumania—before the ‘‘bru- 
s of Communist Subjugation’’ led to another 
——The Albanian High Court in Tirana sent- 
ed ‘16 defendants to death after finding them 
ty of plotting against Premier Hoxha’s Govern- 
ht.—Premier Ghavam of Iran and his Cabinet 
iked out of the Parliament in Tehran after Op- 
tion deputies had assailed the proposed oil 
tt with the Soviet Union as ‘‘the worst agree- 
t in the past 100 years of Iranian history.’’"— 
n. William F. (Bull) Halsey, hero of the 
ic, was assailed by the Methodist Board of 
nperance and other dry groups for having 
ten in a magazine article that ‘‘as a general 
I_never trust a fighting man who doesn’t 
Oe The 
ept. e State Department disclosed in 
Shington that the United States Ambassador in 
Bcow, Walter Bedell Smith, had protested to 
eign Minister Molotov against an article ap- 
ing in the Literary Gazette (Sept. 25), which 
med President Truman to Hitler. Ambassador 
th said this reference was a “‘gratuitous in- 
to the President. Molotov rejected the pro- 
Saying the Soviet Government ‘‘cannot bear 
responsibility for this or that article,’’ and 
Tging American ‘‘reactionary’’ newspapers 
h inserting ‘‘lying and slanderous articles re- 
ding the U.S.S.R. and its statesmen.’’-—At a 
ite House conference, President Truman told 
gressional leaders that $580,000,000 was re- 
fed in emergency aid for France and Italy 
er Dec. I to help them survive the winter 
Mths ‘“‘as free and independent nations.’’ He 
it for them to decide whether a special session 
Congress should be called.—The Arab Higher 
mmittee rejected before the U. N. Palestine 
amittee at Lake Success proposals which sought 
solve the Holy Land problem by partition or a 
Brated state, warning the Arabs would fight 
th the last drop of our blood’’ in defense of 
© homeland.—A one-ton barrel of explosives 
set off by terrorists in the Haifa district police 
dquarters, killing 10 British and Arab police- 
nH and civilians and injuring 53 others.—Three 
erican seamen were killed and 12 injured when 
United States destroyer Douglas H. Fox struck 
ine off Trieste—The Attlee Government in 
a appointed Sir Stafford Cripps, former 
sident of the Board of Trade, as Minister of 
Momics to coordinate British domestic and 
eign economic policy.—The United States Court 
Appeals ruled that employers could not be forced 
argain collectively with foremen’s organizations. 
me Grace Line’s $5,000,000 pier in lower New 
City was destroyed by a fire in which 140 fire- 
were injured—The Cuban Government an- 
need it had intercepted an expedition planning 
bi a revolution in the Dominican Republic and 
1,150 men and a squadron of planes. 
30—The Soviet Foreign Ministry rejected 
blieations of four United States Senators, mem- 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, for 
1 ermitting them to enter the U.S.S.R. to 
pect operations of the American Embassy in 
scow. The Russians said that they did not con- 
sr their country a subject of an investigation 
the part of visiting Senators. The Senators, in 
Wy, demanded that the United States adopt 
bricter policy in the admission of Soviet citizens. 
‘he U. N. General Assembly at Lake Success, 
¥., elected Canada and Argentina to the Se- 
ity Council for two-year terms, succeeding 
stralia and Brazil, respectively. Pakistan and 
men took their seats as the 56th and 57th mem- 
s of the U. N.—Secretary General Trygve Lie 
the U. N. released a report that the war- 
d countries of Europe would require $1,786,- 
.000 to meet their needs for food, clothing, 
hinery and other needs for the balance of 1947. 
oseph Curran, president of the National Mari- 
ie Union, C. I. O., charged at the organiza- 
" convention in New York City that Com- 
mists were seeking to ruin the union.—A strike 
members of the Air Line Pilots Assn., A. F. L., 
the American Overseas Airlines over terms 
la new contract tied up service on the airline 
ween New York City and foreign cities.—Charg- 
-yiolation of the Taft-Hartley Labor act. which 
hibits secondary picketing, New York mil- 
fs said they would seek $10,000,000 damages 
m striking Railway Express Agency employees. 
mbers of Local 808, International Brotherhood 
Teamsters, A. F. L. 


er 
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De 41—American families must reduce bread 
1 meat consumption to save at least 100,000,000 
‘hels of grain for export during the remaining 
onths of the 1947-48 crop year, President 
j n said at the first meeting of his Citizens’ 
7 Committee. This amount, he said, was the 
nee between official estimates of 470,000,000 
as the limit that could be safely exported 
570,000,000 bushels as the minimum needs of 
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distressed countries,—In the U. N. Securit 

P wee y Council 
at Lake Success, N. Y., the Soviet Union used two 
more vetoes, its 2lst and 22nd, to block admission 
of Italy and Finland to the U. N.—Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal, in an address in New York 
City, branded as ‘“‘utter nonsense’ the “war- 
mongering’’ charges against the United States 
made before the Assembly by Deputy Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky.—The State Department an- 
hounced that the United States had resumed full 
diplomatic relations with Bulgaria as a result of 
the going into effect of the peace treaty with the 
former Hitler satellite.—After being threatened 
with a $10,000,000 damage suit under the Taft- 
Hartley Labor act, striking Railway Express 
Agency employees, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, A, F. L., withdrew 
their picket lines from New York City millinery 
factories —Demanding wage increases and shorter 
hours, 2,300 employees of the Childs restaurant 
chain in New York City went on strike during the 
luncheon rush hour.—The Chinese Central Gov- 
erhment announced the capture of Chefoo, main 
Communist port in Shantung Province. 

Oct. 2—Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, chairman of the 
American section of the executive of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, informed the U. N. Commit- 
tee on Palestine at Lake Success, N. Y., that the 
Agency Was ready. ‘‘in sadness and most _reluct- 
antly,’’ to accept the proposal to partition the Holy 
Land into Jewish and Arab states. But, he added, 
‘‘beyond it, we cannot, we will not go.’-—Before 
the General Assembly’s Political and Security Com- 


mittee, Bulgaria charged that the foreign policy of — 


the United States was aimed at obtaining naval 
and air bases in Greece to increase its influence 
in the Near East.—A new treaty regulating world 
radio operations was signed in Atlantic City, 
N. J., by representatives of 78 nations——The Con- 
servative party. at its convention in Brighton, 
England, adopted a program which pledged it to 
retain nationalization of some industries if it 
returned to power. $ 

Oct. 3—President Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers reported that speculation in commodities 
was responsible to a large extent for the high 
cost of food. The Council suggested allocation of 
food supplies at the source to assure adequate 
shipments for foreign relief and guard against 
diversion of short supplies for distilling and ex- 


cessive feeding of livestock.—The Citizens’ Food © : 


Committee announced that 60 percent of the 
liquor-distilling industry had agreed to use ro 
more wheat and to reduce use of other grains by 
50 percent.—In New York, Gov. Dewey appointed 
a State Food Commission to safeguard the people’s 
health through planning a balanced, nutritious 
diet to meet shortages and high prices.—In his 
report to Gen. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, on con- 
ditions among United States occupation troops in 
the Mediterranean theater under the command 
of Lt. Gen. C. H. Lee, as exposed by Scripps- 
Howard Columnist Robert C. Ruark, Maj. Gen. 
Ira T. Wyche, Army Inspector General, said Ru- 
ark had presented ‘‘a wholly false picture of con- 
ditions,’’ although he had found eyidence of some 
“minor’’ irregularities that partly supported some 
of the columnist’s charges. He recommended no 
further specific action. Gen. Eisenhower, how- 
ever, ordered that the ‘‘minor’’ irregularities 
should be corrected.—The Army barred the mili- 
tary attaches of Soviet Russia, Poland and Ra 
slavia from an Army ordnance demonstration 


cause American representatives were not invited ~ 


to similar demonstrations in the U.S.S.R.—The 
Netherlands Government announced that Queen 
Wilhelmina, 67, planned to relinquish her royal 
powers temporarily to Princess Juliana because of 


ill health.—Palestine Arabs staged a dawn-to-dusk ~~ 


general strike against the proposal to partition the 
Holy Land.—Striking longshoremen in 
N. Y., returned to their jobs after the Federal 
Court issued a temporary injunction against them 


-under the Taft-Hartley Labor law. 


Oct. 4—The President’s Citizens’ Food Committee 
announced that brewers organizations had agreed 
to eliminate the use of wheat and table rice in 
the brewing of beer and to release 200,000 bushels — 
of wheat held by, or under contract to, brewers. 
—The United States offered in the U. N. General 
Assembly’s Political and Security Committee at 
Lake Success, N. Y., to drop charges that Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were responsible for 
incidents along Greece’s borders if they agreed to ~ 
a U.N. -border watch commission.—Winston — 
Churchill, at the Conservative Parts convention 
in Brighton, England, challenged the Labor Goy- 
ernment to call an early general election, saying © 
it had ‘“‘no moral right’? to deny the electorate 
a free expression of their opinion under current 
conditions which were entirely different from those” 
in 1945.—The first bodies of American soldiers who 
died in Europe in World War II to be transferred 
to the United States for burial left Antwerp, 
Belgium, on the Army transport Joseph V. Con- 
nolly —The Chinese Central Government admitted 
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the capture by Chinese Communist armies of four 
communications centers in MCR a ee 
by employees of the Safeway grocery chain in 


tion by Mayor O’Dwyer ended a three-da; 
New York City who agreed to arbitration. 


Oct. 
tern), supposedl 


nations, 


House, 


hungry. He also urged distillers to stop produc- 
tion for 60 days.—After hearing evidence for 19 
weeks, a jury in Santa Ana, Calif., acquitted Louise 


Overell, 18-year-old heiress, and her fiance, George 


Gollum, 20, of charges of murdering the girl’s 
parents on a yacht in Newport Harbor, Calif. 
(March 15). 

Oct. 6—In an article replying to the Army report 
on its inquiry into criticisms leveled by him against 
Lt. Gen. John C. H. Lee’s command in the 
Mediterranean Theater, Scripps-Howard Column- 
ist Robert C. Ruark said that perhaps he had 
been “‘naive to expect anything other than an 
attempted whitewash.” Maj. Gen. Ira Wyche’s 
alleged attempt to find the truth, Ruark wrote, was 
“a farce.’’ “‘He tripped and fell flat over enough 
unburied evidence to force Gen. of Army Dwight D. 
Hisenhower to take action on several marked 
abuses,’’ said Ruark.—In response to an urgent 
request from President Truman, the Chicago Board 
of Trade and other grain exchanges increased 
margins, or down payments, in grain-futures trad- 
ing from 1714 percent to 3344 percent as a! move 
toward curbing speculation. Prices broke sharply. 
—Before the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention in San Francisco, Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach contended that industry’s high 


_ profits rather than wage increases for workers were 


to blame for the rise in prices —Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky charged in the Political 
Committee of the U. N. General Assembly at Lake 
Success, N. Y., that the United States aid program 
would deprive Greece of her independence and 
sovereignty.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt told the 
U.'N. Committee on Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural Problems that the American press sys- 
tem was far superior to a government-controlled 
press which, she said, ‘‘is like an egg; if any 
Part of it is bad, the whole is bad.’’—The Indian 


_ Government dispatched Army, Navy and Air Force 


units to surround the small princely state of Jun- 
agadh whose Moslem ruler decided to join Pakistan 
although 80 percent of the population is Hindu.— 
Hanns Eisler, German-born composer, and his 
wife were arrested in Los Angeles in deportation 
proceedings brought against them on the ground 
they had concealed their Communist membership 
when they entered the country (1940).—Irving C. 
Freese, the Socialist candidate for Mayor, and 
almost all of his running mates were elected to 
office in Norwalk, Conn. 

Oct. 7—By a four-to-one decision, the National 
Labor Relations Board in Washington canceled a 
Tuling by its General Counsel, Robert N. Denham, 
which would have required top officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to sign non-Communist 
affidavits under the Taft-Hartley Labor act. The 
board, however, held that all officers of subsidiary 
international, national and local unions were re- 
quired to sign the affidavits to qualify before the 
board in disputes. As a member of the A. F. L. 
executive council John L. Lewis had refused to 
sign.—The American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
complained to the N.L.R.B. in Cincinnati that the 
International Typographical Union’s new ‘no- 
contract’ policy violated the Taft-Hartley act.— 
The State Department announced it would oust 
all employees with Communist, Nazi or Fascist 
affiliations or sympathies.—Arriving in Washing- 
fon to consult on the Marshall aid plan, Gen Lucius 


‘D. Clay, American Military Governor in Germany, 


said full production of German coal was vital to 


5—The Communist International (Comin- 
dissolved in 1943, was revived 
at a secret meeting in Poland by the representa- 
tives of the Communist parties of nine European 
it was announced in Moscow. The aim 
of the new Comintern, officially described as an 
‘information bureau,’’ was to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the affiliated groups for a concerted 
fight against ‘‘American imperialism’’ and anti- 
democratic forces seeking establishment of a world- 
wide American ‘‘hegemony.’’ In the new Comin- 
tern are the) Communist parties of the U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, France and Italy. Headquarters 
are in Belgrade.—Foreign Minister Gruber charged 
in Vienna that Soviet Russia plotted to seize 
permanent control of her occupation zone in 
Austria by placing the Communists there in power 
after discovering an imaginary reactionary coup 
as she did in Hungary (May 30).—The Saar region 
in Western Germany, which in a plebiscite in 1935 
yoted to join Hitler’s Third Reich, voted over- 
whelmingly to enter into an economic union with 
France.—In a radio broadcast from the White 
President Truman asked the American 
people to observe meatless Tuesdays, use no poultry 
or eggs on Thursdays and eat one slice of bread 
less a day to provide food supplies for Europe’s 


the nation in. observing the first peacetime 
less day to conserve food to aid Europe.—A Sa 
proposal to censure the world’s press for : 
mongering’ was defeated, 33 to 6, in the 
Committee on Social, Humanitarian and 
Problems at Lake Success, N. Y.—Prime lh 
Attlee shifted Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of 
to the post of Secretary of State for War, a ni 
Cabinet office, and dropped the Fuel Ministry fi 
the Cabinet. He also made changes in four eo 
Cabinet posts and six non-Cabinet area 
the Labor Government’s biggest shakeup.— 4 
States Army Headquarters in Tokyo, in a Trevis 
estimate, put the death toll in the atomic 
ing of Hiroshima (Aug. 6, 1945) at 78,150. 
United States Army’s robot plane, with 14 m4 
on board but navigated by a ‘‘mechanical brain! 
landed in Stephensville, Nfld., after a return flig| 
from England of 14 hours 8 minutes. 3 
Oct. 8—A United States resolution for the ere} 
tion of a special committee to watch over Gre 
borders was adopted by the U. N. General Al 
sembly’s Political and Security Committee at La 
Success, N. Y., 34 to 6. The Soviet Union ¢ 
five of its satellites voted in opposition and eer 


nations abstained.—In Washington, Acting S 

tary of State Lovett charged that the revival | 
the Comintern by the Communist parties of nis 
nations was intended to prevent, if possible, ti} 
economic recovery of Europe.—Charles Luckma} 
chairman of the Citizens Food Committee, a) 
nounced in Washington that the distilling indust 
had accepted President Truman’s proposal of | 
60-day holiday to save between 10,000,000 an 
20,000,000 bushels of grain. for export.—Two form 
Army photographers were arrested in Santa 
N. M., on charges of stealing secret data from 
Los Alamos atomic-bomb project.—Sir Staffor 
Cripps, new Minister of Economic Affairs, et 


in London that unless Britain received assistan: 
under the Marshall aid plan by June, 1948, furth 
cuts in imports would have to be made. 
Communist newspaper Unita in Rome made a 
sonal attack on President Truman, calling 
a member of the Ku. Klux Klan.—A Belgracg 
court found Dragolub Yovanovitch, Serbian sit 
ant party leader and member of Parliament, guil 
of conspiring against Marshal Tito’s Gover 
and sentenced him to nine yea abor. 
With Haj Amin el exiled Mufti ¢ 
ntatives of 
erence in Aale 
other measures ' 


ld y out the propos 
Partition the country.—The Soviet Union 
its satellites served notice in the U. N. Gen 
Assembly’s Political and Security Committee 
Lake Success,~N. Y., that they would boy 
the special committee to be named to guard again 
new border incidents in the Balkans.—The Ch 
Government expelled two accredited Yugoslay’ 
lomats, Andrej Cunja and Dalibor Jakasa, char; 
them with being Communist propagandists wh 
mission it was to discredit the United a 
attack the policy of continental defense and sa 
age industrial production.—President Truman 
nied that the aims of the Marshall plan 
imperialistic, as was charged in th i 
issued by the revived Comintern. 
Smuts announced in Pretoria + 
South Africa had agreed to lend 
in gold to help her meet the 
The first eggless and poultryless 
by a majority of Americans as part of the 
conservation program. Some restaurants se 
eges for breakfast when customers threatene 
walk out. Cafe owners in San Francisco ref 
to inaugurate meatless and eggless days, 
the President’s request ‘‘dictatorial.”’—_ 
from a tour of Western 
members of the Ho 


griculture Anderson 

expected additional 
om the 1946 corn crop would. 
but be canceled out by a cut-down of 50,000 
bushels in the crop carry-over.—Gov. Dewey o 
York said in a radio broadcast that the healt 
the American people took precedence over the o 


i feed Europe’s hunger jem 

@ informed France it was willing to ait uc 
eat in exchange for manufactured goods.— 
United States and Britain agreed to return 
a, $25,000,000 ‘in gold seized during the war 
Northern Ifaly by! the United States Fifth 
—Sixteen men, including several former 
mbers of Parliament, were executed in Tirana, 
ania, as “‘traitors, spies and saboteurs.””—The 
amship Honda Knot arrived in San Francisco 
yh the bodies of 3,028 Americans who died at 

Harbor and other Pacific battlegrounds. 
Det. 11—The proposal of the U.N. Committee 
Palestine to partition the Holy Land into Jewish 
fd Arab states was indorsed at Lake Success, 
|X. by Herschel V. Johnson, the United States 
resentative on the committee. He promised the 
ited States would give economic assistance and 
io would help in keeping law and order in 
lestine during the proposed two-year transition 
od. He recommended creation of a special 
nstabulary or police force recruited by the U.N. 
@ voluntary basis. Delegate Faris el-Khouri of 
4, Spokesman for the Arab states, rejected the 
meetican viewpoint as umacceptable:—A United 
tes resolution, from which charges that Yugo- 
a, Albania and Bulgaria were guilty of giving 
to guerrillas in Greece had been dropped, was 
ppted by the U.N. Political and Security Commit- 
» 34 to 7. It called on the three Balkan nations 
‘to aid the guerrillas—-Yugoslavia broke off 
lomatic relations with Chile as a result of the 
pulsion of two Yugoslay diplomats from that 
ntry.—The conference on a peace treaty for 
a ended in Vienna after five months without 
eement being reached by the representatives of 
Big Four Powers on major issues—The May- 
‘of 1,000 American cities were asked by Charles 
cEman. chairman of the Citizens Food Commit- 
to launch local food conservation programs. 
Det. 12—Jewish settlers along Palestine’s north- 
and northwestern borders reported the pres- 
be across the line of Syrian and Lebanese troops 
i mechanized equipment. In Cairo the Pales- 
2 Arab Higher Command called the United 
tes the ‘‘Arabs’ No. 1 enemy’’ because of its 
pport of the proposal to partition the Holy Land. 
iee Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka of Poland, a 
mimunist, said in a speech in Warsaw that the 
h policy of the United States ‘‘now looks very 
ich like the first attempt at Hitlerian aggres- 
~’—Ninety-one percent of the voters of the 
-Briga area along the Franco-Italian border 
for the annexation of their territory to 
under the terms of the Italian peace treaty. 
8 war-scarred island of Corregidor at the 
h of Manila Bay was transferred by American 
y authorities to the Republic of the Philip- 
—Another hurricane, followed by torrential 
_ Swept across lower Florida, causing crop 

ge estimated at more than $15,000,900. 
13—-Soviet Russia accepted before the U.N. 
Bstine Committee at Lake Success, N. Y. the 
amittee’s majority report proposing the parti- 
of the Holy Land into Jewish and Arab States. 
the first time that the Soviet Union agreed 
the United States on a major issue in the 
General Assembly.—A bomb damaged the 
States Consulate General in Jerusalem, 
ng two women employees and damaging the 
ding. The attack was laid to Arabs.—The Ex- 
b-Import Bank in Washington advanced $93,- 
,000 in stop-gap aid to France for the purchase 
and other industrial materials —The Com- 
st-Socialist bloc polled 4,000 votes more than 
Christian Democrats in Rome’s municipal elec- 
S—The Duke of Windsor announced in London 
| he and his American-born wife had not been 
ited to Princess Elizabeth’s wedding to Lt. 
ip Mountbatten (Nov. 20).—An appeal by 
ident Philip Murray of the Congress of Indus- 
Organizations at the annual C.1.O. conven- 
in Boston to the American Federation of Labor 
mtion in San Francisco for joint political 
in 1948 was rejected by President William 


, 44—A Boeing flying boat, the Bermuda 

een of the American International Air- 
en route from England to Baltimore with 
jassengers and a crew of 7, made a forced 


nce 


rubber rafts to rea 
destroyed as a hazard t 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky c 
N. Political and Security Committee a 
see y a 
al of a “Little Assembiy”’ to sit all the year 
d was an attempt to by-pass the big powers 
n the Security Council.—A committee of six 
S Java reported to the U.N. Security 
cil that the Dutch were mainly responsible 
niinued fighting in Indonesia in violation of 
ouncil’s cease-fire order (Aug. 1).—In an 
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the United Nations.—John L. Lewis and his United — 


that Secretary of State Marshall’s | 
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address delivered by transcri i 7 York 
ption in New York 
oa Winston Churchill said he doubted that even 
a U.S.S.R, and its satellites should leave the 
ee thus creating two worlds instead of one, 
S development would necessarily lead to war.— 
Despite opposition by John L. Lewis, the A.FiL: 
convention in San Francisco voted overwhelmingly 
to amend the federation’s constitution, stripping 
Lewis and 12 other vice presidents of their titles 
and placing federal labor unions within the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Labor act.—A 25-day 
Strike by 5,000 American Railway Express drivers Y, 
in New York City ended when the men agreed to : 
submit their wage-and-hour demands to a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board.—A strike of subway 
and bus employees, called by the Communist- 
dominated General. Confederation of Labor, para- 
lyzed transport in Paris. Premier Ramadier de- 
nounced the walkout as a ‘‘political maneuver.” 
Oct. 15—The great enemy of democracy ‘“‘has 
always been the concentration of arbitrary power 
in a few hands,’”’ Secretary of State Marshall said 
in an address to the C.I.0. convention in Boston: 
He warned that unless the United States took 
prompt action to aid Europe ‘“‘we are faced with 
the danger of the actual disappearance of the 


characteristics of Western civilization.”—In San 5 
Francisco, the A. F. L. convention approved a@ pro- 

posal to raise $1,000,000 as a special ‘“‘publicity and r 
education’’ fund for the 1948 elections.—President y 
Truman authorized the Secretary of the Army to * 


buy $50,000.000 worth of franes to provide France 
with dollars for the purchase of food and other 
supplies.—The President and Mrs. Truman directed 
the cancellation of all state dinners during the 
winter season in line with the food conservation 
campaign.—Mayor O’Dwyer, in a telegram to 
Charles Luckman, chairman of the President’s 
Citizens Food Committee, urged the return of 
federal price ceilings and food rationing, saying 
that in New York City, as well as in Europe, there 
were unfortunates who were going hungry because 
of the high prices.—After being granted wage in- 
creases and shorter hours, 2,300 employees of the 
Childs restaurant chain in New York City returned 
to their jobs after a two-week strike.—Officials 
in Washington reported that the Russians had 
recruited a Free German Army of 100,000 former 
Nazi troops within the Soviet Union as a poten- 
tial striking force to be used in Germany.— 
Official announcement was made in Moscow that 
the Soviet Union’s 1947 grain harvest was 58 per- 
cent greater than that for 1946.—A Federal Court 
jury in New York City convicted Leon Josephson, 
German Communist, of contempt of Congress for 
refusing to testify before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. He was sentenced to a 
year in prison. : 
Oct. 16—President Truman attributed the con- 
tinued increases in food prices to gambling on the 
nation’s grain exchanges and said Attorney Gen- — 
eral Clark was making an investigation. He also 
declared his voluntary food conservation pian 
avoided the compulsory methods employed in 
police states—-The brewing industry agreed to a 
25 percent cut in the use of corn as a grain con- 
servation measure.—The British Colonial Secre- 
tary, Arthur Creech Jones, urged the U. N. 
Special Palestine Committee at Lake Success, 
N. Y., to draw plans for the early transfer of the 
administration_of the Holy Land from Britain to 


Mine Workers delegation boycotted the A. F. L. 
convention in San Francisco during the election of 
officers. William Green was reelected president,— 
The New York Court of Appeals in Albany ruled 
that a false charge that! a person was a Communist 
or a Communist sympathizer was libelous and — 
actionable.—Arnold F. Kivi, a former Army pho- 
tographer, was sentenced to 18 months in prison 
in Federal Court, Brooklyn, on his plea of guilty 
in the theft of secret photographs from the Los 
Alamos (N. M.) atomic project. 

Oct. 17—Soviet Delegate Gromyko rejected Sec- 
retary of State Marshall’s proposal for establish- 
ment of a year-round Little Assembly of the 
U. N. He told the U. N. Political and Security 
Committee at Lake Success, N. Y., that his coun- 
try would refuse to compromise on this issue.— 
Before the same committee, the United States 
called for elections not later than March 31, 1948, 
in Korea and withdrawal of all occupation troops _ 
within a specified time after a new National 
Government took office.—Eight Labor party mem- 
bers of the British Parliament reported in War- 
saw that Generalissimo Stalin had given them 
his personal assurance of his desire for peace 
with the United States and Britain and the de- 
velopment of improved trade relations.—A treaty 
granting full independence to Burma, formerly a 
province within India, was signed by Prime - 
ister Attlee and Premier Thakin Nu of Burma in 
London.—In Washington representatives of the 
baking industry agreed to save 3,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a month by changing their techniques.as 
part of the food conservation program.—Horse 
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racing at the Jamaica race track in New York 
City was halted by the strike of grooms and ex- 
ercise boys.—Pilots of the American Overseas Air- 

suspended their 19-day-old strike pending 
hearings before the National Mediation Board in 
Washington. % 

Oct. 18—Secretary of the Interior Krug re- 
ported to President Truman that the United States 
was capable of undertaking a considerable program 
of foreign aid without weakening the domestic 
economy or lowering the American standard of 
living. Later, at a press conference, he put the 
United States share of a four-year European re- 
covery program at $20,000,000,000.—After making 
tours of needy European countries, a group of 
Representatives and Senators said on their return 
to Washington that speedy aid by the United 
States was necessary. Many of them favored the 
calling of a special session of Congress to imple- 
ment the Marshall plan.—By a vote of 31 to 6, 
with 6 abstentions, the U. N. Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee at Lake Success, N. Y., re- 
jected a Soviet motion to appropriate no funds for 
& permanent Balkan border commission._James 
Petrillo, president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, A. F. L., announced in Chicago that 
members of his union would be prohibited from 
ener red recordings and transcriptions (after Jan. 
1, 1948). 

Oct. 19—The anti-Communist Rally of the 
French People party, headed by Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, polled 39,1 percent of the total vote in 
municipal elections in France and North Africa. 
The Communists, formerly the leading party, ob- 
tained 29.3 percent of the vote and Premier Rama- 
dier’s Socialists 14.3 percent. Foreign Minister 
Bidault’s Popular Republican Movement (MRP) 
received only 10.2 percent of the total vote.—The 
United States Air Force reported in Washington 
that more than 100 survey flights into the Arctic 
regions had established there were three magnetic 
North Poles instead of only one.—The city of 
Boston gave a hero’s welcome to the crew of the 
Coast Guard cutter Bibb when it returned with 
the 69 survivors of the flying boat Bermuda Sky 
Queen, rescued in the mid-Atlantic during a vio- 
lent storm. 

Oct. 2—Three Hollywood producers, Louis B. 
Mayer, Jack Warner and Sam Wood, testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in Washington that about a score of persons 
in the motion picture industry, principally writers, 
held ‘‘un-American” views or leaned toward Com- 
munism, but had been unable to use the screen 
for subversive purposes.—Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky charged before the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly at Flushing Meadow, New York City, 
that the presence of American military instructors 
and British troops in Greece was responsible for 
that country’s political and economic troubles.— 
The State Department made public a note to the 


| U-S.S.R. declaring that the problem of setting up 


am independent government for a unified Korea 
should be left to the U. N. General Assembly which 
also should fix the time for the withdrawal of 
American and Russian occupation forces from 
Korea.—Secretary of Defense Forrestal said in a 
speech before the New York Herald Tribune’s an- 
nual forum in New York City that while Americans 
hated the idea of war they preferred it to the alter- 
native of living under a police state.—The price of 
bread went up 1 cent a loaf as December wheat fu- 
ture quotations reached $3.11 a bushel, a 30-year 
high record, on the Chicago Board of Trade.—The 
Paris subway and bus strike was called off after the 
Ramadier Government promised to give the 33,000 
workers 15 to 20 percent wage increases.—The 
United States Embassy in Warsaw protested to the 
Polish Government over the detention by_ police 


of an embassy employee, Mrs. Wanda Sroka, an 


American citizen, who later was released with an 
apology.—Horse racing at the Jamaica Race Track, 
New York City, was resumed after a four-day-strike 
by grooms and exercise boys was settled under an 
agreement approved by the New York State Labor 
Relations Board. 

Oct. 2i—Adolphe Menjou, screen actor, told the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities in 
Washington that Hollywood was ‘“‘one of the main 
centers ‘of Communist activity in the United 


States.’” Another witness, John Charles Moffitt, a 


film critic, declared that Broadway theaters were 
practically dominated by Communists.—C, Roland 
Larrabee, an official of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., testified before the Senate War Anvestigating 
Committee that 20 of the nation’s largest oil com- 
panies had rolled up excessive profits of $59,856,000 
on wartime Government -projects.—Brazil broke 
off diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union be- 
cause of “‘slanderous attacks by the Russian Gov- 
ernment’’ against the South American republic 
and President Dutra in the Moscow press. The 
Government of Chile also severed diplomatic ties 
with Russia and with her satellite, Czechoslovakia. 
—King George VI opened a new session of the 


Commodity Exchanges, \ 3 
President Truman’s charge;that grain speculs 
caused high prices. 
22—Secretary of Defense Forrestal, 

tary of Commerce Harriman and former Secret 
of State Byrnes were called ‘‘warmongers’” 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vishinsky beio 
the U. N. General Assembly’s Political and Secur: 
Committee at Lake Success, N. Y.—In Moscow © 
Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanoy, a member of the Pol 
buro, called on Communists and their sympathize 
throughout the world to unite in a fight to wre 
the Marshall aid plan for Europe.—Chairm? 
Thomas (R.-N. J.) of the House Committee - 
Un-American Activities reported Ra | 
that evidence had been uncovered linking 79 Holl 
wood personalities with subversive activities. Ro) 
ert Taylor, screen actor, who appeared as a ar 


ness, called for outlawing of the Communist pa 
in the United States——Before the Senate War I) 
vestigating Committee, Secretary of Defense Fol 
restal testified that plans for the total mobilizatiy 
of the nation were being drafted to be put in! 
effect in the event of another war.—French Pr 
mier Ramadier reorganized his Cabinet, reducis 
its size, and called a special session of Parliam 
to cope with the political and economic crisis —W: 
liam Gallacher, Communist, was the only memb) 
of the House of Commons to vote against a resol} 
tion to congratulate King George on the fort} 
coming marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Lt. Phill 
Mountbatten.—The demand of the U.S.S.R. fj 
an oil concession was rejected by the Ira: 
Parliament in Tehran, 102 to 2.—The Chiles 
Government rounded up Communist leaders wh 
it was charged, were planning to tie up industrii 
production by a series of strikes.—Forest Re 


caused damage of millions of dollars in W 
England, New York, New Jersey and the Mid 
West. In Kennebunkport, Me., the flames is 
stroyed 300 buildings. * | 
Oct. 23—President Truman called a special se 
sion of Congress on Noy. 17 to take legislative a 
tion ‘‘to put an end to the continued rise : 


gram for deali 

the rising cost 
forthright action’ 
in western Europe, T 
was endangering pro: 
of hunger was end 
Robert A. Taft of 
candidacy for the 1 
President.—The So 
States, Nikolai Va: 
by Alexander Se: 
Soviet Ambassador 


safe departure 
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uch) testified before the Senate War Investiga- 
h Committee that ‘‘foot-dragging and fumbling’ 
mobilizing the country for World War II had cost 
“United States thousands of lives and billions 
dollars.—In testimony before the House Un- 
erican Activities Committee, Walt Disney 
med the Communists for the strike of his artists 
Hollywood in 1946.—Before the U. N. General As- 
nbly’s Social Committee at Lake Success, N. Y., 
s. Eleanor Roosevelt accused the Soviet press of 
mg on a systematic propaganda campaign 
nst the United States.—Forest fires continued 
Sweep many parts of New England, causing 16 
ths.—A United Air Lines transport plane, en 
te from Los Angeles to New York, caught fire 
i erashed in Bryce Canyon, Utah, killing the 47 
sengers and five crew members on board.— 
‘ty-one persons were killed in a crash between 

> commuter trains near South Croydon, a Lon- 
Suburb, in a fog.—Edward E. Rhatigan re- 
mied as New York City’s Welfare Commissioner 
owing an investigation by Mayor O’Dwyer's 
cutive committee on administration into charges 
laxity in his department. He was succeeded 
former License Commissioner Benjamin J. 


t. 25—President Truman proclaimed the en- 
State of Maine a disaster area as a result of 
Continuing devastating forest fires and directed 
Pederal Works Agency to supply the state and 
governments there with blankets, clothing, 
Gicine and other surplus property. As the fires 
lead to new areas, the total damage in Maine 
6 to $30,000,000. The damage in other states 
Bled $2,000,000.—In letters to leaders of both 
es of Congress, Eric Johnston, president of 
Motion Picture Assn. of America, urged re- 
m of the procedure in committee investigations 
aieguard the rights of the individual.—Distil- 
®S representing 95 percent of the country’s 
s and industrial alcohol producing industry 
ed for 60 days to conserve grain for export 
western Europe.—Announcement was made in 
Tsaw that Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, leader of the 
ish Peasant party, only remaining group op- 
ing the Communist-controlled Polish Govern- 
nt, had fied abroad. 
ht. 26—In .a report to Mayor O’Dwyer, his 
Sutive committee on administration reported 
£ a five-month strvey had disclosed waste. 
ficiency and lack of proper controls over funds 
he administration of New York City’s Welfare 
Dartment. The Mayor ordered Investigation 
missioner John M. Murtagh to begin an 
BStigation ‘‘to discover any instances of im- 
per conduct or violations of law by employees or 
other persons.’’ The report confirmed dis- 
ures of laxity in the department published in 
New York World-Telegram in a series of 
icles.— President Truman, in a Navy Day mes- 
, declared it was the duty of the United States 
leading world power to maintain ready forces 
insu peace.—The first war dead from Europe 
ved in New York City on the transport Joseph 
Connolly. One of the 6,248 coffins was borne 
solemn procession through the streets, lined 
h silent spectators, to Central Park where a 
morial service was held.—Maine authorities 
d the suspicion that the disastrous forest fires 
i been started by pyromaniacs. Most of the 
“were reported under control.—The Radical 
jalist party polled the heaviest vote in munic- 
‘elections in 14,800 small cities and rural com- 
lites in France. Gen. de Gaulle’s Rally of the 
People party, which was first in elections 
e large cities (Oct. 19), took fourth place and 
unists fifth.—In a second train wreck in 
land within three days, 24 persons were killed 
sn an Edinburgh-London express was derailed 
he Scottish-English border. 
ct. 27—After rejecting a Soviet resolution de- 
nding the punishment of ‘‘warmongers,’’ the 
itical and Security Committee of the U. N. 
heral Assembly at Lake Success, N. Y., adopted 
sompromise resolution condemning ‘‘all forms 
sropaganda, in whatever country conducted, 
ch is either eoaenet or likely to rd nee 
e any threa peace, or acti - 
nm The yote, was 56 to 0 with the United 
tes and U. S. S. R. yoting in accord and the 
h member nation, Haiti, absent—Bread rations 
uropean countries would have to be further 
iced during the 1947-48 winter season because 
‘id food production had dropped 8 percent below 
World War II levels while there had been @ 
al 8 percent increase in populations, the 
ational Emergency Food Council reported 
Washington.—John Howard Lawson, a screen 
sr, was ordered from the witness stand before 
| House Un-American Activities Committee 
mn he refused to answer whether he was 4a 
nmunist. Chairman Thomas announced he 
ld start contempt of Congress proceedings 
inst Lawson.—Gen. de Gaulle, whose Rally of 
ench People party polled a heavy vote in 


er S 


inunicipal elections, called for early dissolution of 
the Assembly and a national election as prelimina- 
ries to adoption of a new constitution, warning 
that France was threatened with ruin and anarchy. 
—Dominion of India Sikh troops were flown into 
the Princely State of Kashmir to quell an uprising 
by Moslems against the decision of their ruler, 


Maharajah Sir Singh, to join the Dominion of. 


India, the Hindu state, instead of Pakistan, the 


Mosiem state.—Forty-five persons, including two’ 


Americans, were killed when a Swedish airliner, 
inbound from Istanbul, Turkey, crashed near 
Athens. 

Oct. 28—An unproarious debate in the National 
Assembly and bitter street fighting in the heart of 
Paris marked the progress of a three-cornered 
political crisis in France. In the Assembly, Premier 
Ramadier asked for powers for his Socialist Gov- 
ernment to prevent either the Communists or the 
de Gaullists from starting a civil war. There were 
hisses and boos when Jacques Duclos, Communist 
leader, assailed the Marshall aid plan and called 
Ramadier a ‘tool of the United States.’ The 
Street fighting occurred when police and troops 
Were attacked by 15,000 Communists seeking to 
break up an anti-Soviet meeting in the St. Denis 
quarter.—The Communists lost nine of their 18 
Seats in the Danish Lower House of Parliament, 
while the Socialists, the leading political party, 
gained nine seats, raising their strength to 57 in 
national elections —The United States Legation in 


Budapest demanded.an explanation of the arrest by 


Hungarian police of Miss Elizabeth Pallos, an 
American citizen employed by The Associated Press. 
—Three more screen writers defied the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in Washington by 
refusing to testify whether they were Communists. 
—The New York City Board of Education defeated 
by a 5-to-2 vote a resolution which would have 
barred the Communist party from using public 
school buildings as meeting places: 3 

_Oct. 29—Reporting that it had found widespread 
discrimination against Jews and Negroes, President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights submitted 
to the Chief Executive ‘‘a new charter of human 
freedom.’’ The committee urged creation of per- 


manent Federal and state commissions on human — 
rights, enaciument of an anti-lynching law, aboli-- 


tion of poll taxes and white primaries, and exposure 
of Communists and ‘‘native fascists.”’ It called 
discriminatory practices in Washington, D. C., 
“‘intolerable.''"—The Democratic National Commit- 
tee selected Philadelphia for the party’s national 


convention in July, 1948.—A resolution condemning” 


the spreading of\false and slanderous international 
news reports was adopted, 49 to 1, by the U. N- 
General Assembly’s Social Committee at Lake 
Success, N. Y.—At the opening of the treason trial 


of Dr. Juliu Maniu, leader of the Rumanian © 


Peasant party, and 18 of his associates in Bucha- 
rest, a former collaborator testified the defendants 
had conspired with United States and British 
diplomatic and military officials to overthrow the 
Communist-controlled Government.—At a hearing 
before the State Board of Social Welfare in New 


York City, an investigator charged that the city’s 
Welfare Department had provided relief at $7.50 a 


day to a woman who had assets of $60,000 and 
wore a mink coat.—Henry Lustig, former owner 
of the Longchamps restaurant chain, and his 
nephew, E. Allen Lustig, began serving their prison 
terms for Federal tax evasion in Lewisburg (Pa.), 


penitentiary.—Oregon’s three top officials—Gov. ~ 


Earl Snell, State Senate President Marshall Cor- 
nett and Secretary of State Robert S. Farrell, Jr. 
—were killed in the crash of a private plane near 
Klamath Falls, Ore—President Grover Cleveland’s 
widow, Mrs. Thomas Jex Preston Jr., 83, died in 
Baltimore. “ 

Oct. 30—The House un-American Activities Com- 


mittee adjourned abruptly its hearings into Com- — 


munist infiltration in Hollywood after one of its 


investigators had told of unsuccessful attempts 


in 1942 and 1943 by Soviet agents to obtain infor- 
mation on atomic research. An additional two 
screen writers refused to state whether they were 
Communists.—Calling President Truman's loyaity 
check order ‘‘an unconstitutional insult to Goy- 


ernment employees,’’ Dr. Colston E. Warne, an 


Amherst College economist serving as an unpaid 


consultant to the Council of Economic Advisers in 


Washington, refused to sign the loyalty question- 
naire sent to all Federal employees.—In a civil 
complaint filed in New York City, the United States 


Department of Justice charged 17 leading invest-. 


nking firms with violating the anti-trust 
eer og sonaeiting to control the securities field. 
The defendants denied the allegations —The Na- 
tional Assembly in Paris, 300 to 280, gave Premier 


Ramadier a vote of confidence, with the extreme © 


ightists and the Communists voting against him. 
Bitwenty-three nations, including ‘the United 
States and the United Kingdom, signed agree- 
ments lowering tariffs and granting preferences 
as the International Trade Conference ended its 
six-and-2-nalf month session in Geneva, Switzer- 
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lend.—Spitfire fighters using light bombs and ma- 


-chineguns routed 2 column of rebellious Moslem 


tribesmen who had approached to within 20 miles 
of Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, in the dispute 
over the Province’s political future in partitioned 
India.—John H. Hall, Speaker of the Oregon House 
of Representatives, was sworn in as the state’s 
Governor in Salem, Ore., to succeed Gov. Earl 
Snell, killed in an airplane crash, 

Oct. 31—Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.), chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Expenditures, reported 
in Washington that the United States already had 
expended $16,250,000,000 for post-war assistance to 
foreign countries and had made commitments for 
another $3,000,000,000 exclusive of funds to be 
provided under the Marshall European aid plan.— 
The 16 nations scheduledeto receive American aid 
under the Marshall plan suggested in a memoran- 
dum to the State Department that the United 
States should refrain from actions that could be 
misconstrued as interference in the internal affairs 
of these countries.—President Truman announced 


-he had reluctantly accepted the resignation of 


Frank R. Creedon as Federal Housing Expediter. 
Creedon said he would engage in a program for 
the development of atomic energy.—A Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways airliner, en route from Seattle, Wash., 
to Alaska, was found wrecked on Annette Island, 
Alaska. All 18 persons on board the big plane, 
missing for six days, were dead.—The 1947 Nobel 
Peace Prize was awarded by the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment in Oslo to the Quakers—the pacifistic society 
in the United States and Great Britain. 


1947—NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1—In a report_on “‘The Impact of the 
Foreign Aid Program Upon the Domestic Econ- 
omy,’’ President Truman’s. Council of Economic 
Advisers recommended to the Chief Executive that, 
to combat the threat of inflation, he should seek 
renewal of war-time price controls over some 
essential commodities. At the same time, the 
Council warned that without American aid West- 
ern Europe faced bankruptcy.—In municipal 
council elections in England and Wales, the Con- 
servatives won 1,269 seats, a gain of 618 over 1945 
when the Labor party was swept into power by a 
landslide. The Laborites won 824 seats, a loss of 
644, while the Communists lost nine seats.—The 
U.N. General Assembly at Lake Success, N. Y., 
assigned trusteeship of Nauru Island, in the Pacific 
Ocean, which holds 90,000,000 tons of phosphate 
rock, jointly to Great Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand.—Standing out against 22 other members 
of the executive board of the United Automobile 
Workers, C.1.0., R. J. Thomas, vice president of 
the union, announced in Detroit he had refused to 
sign the non-Communist affidavit required of union 
officials under the Taft-Hartley Law.—At a deporta- 
tion hearing in New York City, Michael J. Ober- 
meier, German-born president of Local 6, Hotel 
and Club Employees Union, A.F.L., admitted he 
formerly had been a member of the Communist 
party—Man o’ War, best-known American race 
horse of the present generation, which won 20 out 
of 21‘races in which he started, died near Lexing- 
ton, Ky., at 30. 

Noy. 2—In Washington, Acting Secretary of 
State Lovett denied an appeal by seven former 
State Department employees, dismissed (June 23) 
for national security reasons, for reconsideration 
of their cases.—With Howard Hughes, flier and 
industrialist, at the controls, the 200-ton plywood 
fiying boat which is the subject of a Congressional 
investigation, took the air for the first time in Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor, rising 70 feet.—The 
Communist party of the United States announced 
in New York City it would not join the new 
Comintern, formed in Poland by representatives 
from nine European countries. 

Nov. 3—Although Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky called it a ‘‘half-way measure,’ the 
U.S.S.R. joined with the United States and all 
other member nations in voting, before the U. N. 
General Assembly at Flushing Meadow, New York 
City, for a compromise resolution condemning war 
propaganda in all countries. Vishinsky had asked 
(Sept. 18) that the United States, Greece and Tur- 
key should be censured for ‘‘warmongering.’’— 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, leader of Poland’s opposi- 


| tion Peasant party, whose whereabouts had been 


a mystery after his flight from Warsaw (Oct. 25). 
arrived in London in a Royal Air Force plane from 


Germany. He said he had fied Poland to escape 


being ‘‘shot and killed like a sheep’’ by the Com- 
munist-controlled Polish Government.—Work on 
the $71,000,000 Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel in New 
York City was halted by a strike of 1,200 sana- 
hogs in a dispute over wages.—John G. Winant, 
wartime United States Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain and former Governor of New Hampshire, 
committed suicide in his home in Concord, N. H. 
Til health was given as the cause. 

Nov. 4—Elections throughout the country, fought 
largely on local issues, resulted in gains and set- 


Clements, after having a Republican admi 
tion for four years—Rep. John E. Rankin, 
sought election in Mississippi to the late § 
Theodore Bilbo’s vacant seat on a ‘‘white su 
macy’’ platform, was decisively defeated by Cir) 
Court Judge John Cornelius Stennis, only one 
five Democratic candidates campaigning on 
racial issues.—A new State Constitution for 
Jersey, the first in 103 years, was approved, ~ 
944 to 189,116.—Before the U.N. General Asse 
Political and Security Committee at Lake Su 
N. Y., the Soviet Union and its satellites ace 
the United States of carrying on a campa: 
terror in Southern Korea.—Zoltan Pfeiffer, 
of the Hungarian Independence party, fled:f. 
Budapest to Vienna because he feared prosecw 
by the Communist-dominated Government,— 
Polish Government announced in Warsaw it 
seized three persons who attempted to join S 
law Mikolajczyk, leader of the Opposition Pi 
party, in exile abroad.—The United States # 
transport Charles A. Stafford, en route from 
merhaven, Germany, to New York, rescuéd| 
Portuguese fishermen from a sinking schooner 
the storm-tossed mid-Atlantic.—A Federal € 
jury in Brunswick, Ga., exonerated the war 
and four white guards of a Georgia prison 
of charges of having killed eight Negro prison 
dena cause (July 11). a 
Ov. 


tucky elected a Democratic Governor, Rep. E 


rug 
: aps. 
tary of State Byrnes, in an address in Wi 
Salem, N. C., urged the calling early in 1948 
conference to draft peace terms with Ge 
either with or without Soviet cooperation. 
John J. Williams (R., Del.) charged before 
Senate War Investigating subcommittee in Wa 
ington that Howard Hughes owed the d 
Government $5,919,921 in “‘apparent tax delingu 
cies’? because he had made a profit instead 
having sustained a loss on his war-time $40,0 
000 airplane construction contracts with the 
ernment.—The Labor party of Prime J 
Attlee lost 74 seats and gained only 12 new o 
municipal elections in Scotland. Local 
affiliated with the Conservatives showed 
heaviest gains —A member of the Rightist Gh 
tian Democratic party; Salvatore Rebecchi: \ 
elected Mayor of Rome over Giovanni Sel 
candidate of the Communist-dominated # 
pte by the Italian capital’s Municipal Co 
0 35. i 
Nov. 6—In an attack on ‘“‘plans of the 
States for World domination,”’ Soviet Foreign 
ister Molotov, in a speech in Moscow, sta‘ 
the secret of the atom bomb, which he d 
as “‘imperialist’? America’s chief weapon, ‘‘h: 
ceased to exist.’’ He spoke at a rally markin 
30th anniversary of the Soviet regime in R 


for Conventional Armaments that 
U.S.S.R. was to blame for the delay in res 
an international agreement on atomic energ 
trol and general disarmament.—First degre 
jury indictments’ were returned in New 
County against Mrs. Doris Coppola, wife of 
(Trigger Mike) Coppola, and her father, Dg 
Lehmann, after a year’s investigation int 
fatal beating of Joseph R. Scottoriggio, Bas 
lem Republican district captain (Nov. 5, 1946 
Peter V. Cacchione, 50, member of New York’ 
Council and only Communist ever elected 
State to an elective office, died after ati 
a Council meeting. ‘ 
Nov. 7—The 30th anniversary of the Bol 
revolution was observed in Moscow by a pa 
the Soviet Union’s armed forces who, it ¥ 
nounced officially, carried only weapons 
the U.S.S.R.—In a broadcast over the 
Nations radio facilities from Lake Succes: 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vishins' 
clared that Russia would continue her cs 
against propaganda which might lead to 


Sigh ; J 


€ United Nations Educational, Scientific 
tural Organization in Mexico City. Italy 
ae @ and Switzeriand also were elected.—In 
shington Charles Luckman’s Citizens Food 2 
Com 
ttee announced abolition from the conservation 
beram of poultryless Thursdays—Mme. Ana 
juker, a member of the revived Comintern, was 
pointed Foreign Minister of Rumania, the first 
“oa ever to hold the post in the history of any 
fov. 8—A European recovery program, which 
eta period of four years, would cost between 
adhe and $17,000,000,000, was proposed 
resident Truman’s Committee on Foreign Aid. 
© committee, headed by Secretary of Commerce 
Triman, put the maximum expenditure at $5,- 
),000,000 below the grand total suggested by the 
mation Paris Conference end emphasized the 
cess ity of putting the program on a year-to-year 
Sis, Subject to constant, vigilant review by Con- 
Pss.'"——Canada moved before the U.N. General 
sembly’s Palestine Committee at Lake Success, 
Y¥., that Great Britain’s League of Nations man- 
© over the Holy Land should be terminated 
ea. 1, 1948, with British troops remaining there 
partition of the country into separate Jewish 

Arab states was carried out—The Interna- 
hal Refugee Organization in Geneva, Switzer- 
nd, reported that Britain had absorbed 30,000 
placed persons from camps in continental Eu- 
pe——A 12-cent-an-hour wage increase ended a 

day strike of 22,000 employees of the Bethlehem 
pel Co.’s Atlantic Coast shipyards. 
Nov. 9—Field Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram, 
9 Served as puppet dictator of Siam under the 
panese during World War II, again seized con- 

of the country in a military coup d'etat in 
mekok. He installed Luang Aphaiwonge as Pre- 
er.—The United States Military Government in 
lin reported that, since the beginning of the 
pupation, the Soviet Union had taken $1,250,- 
,000 worth of reparations out of current produc- 
m in the Russian occupation zone. 

-» 10—While conceding that, because of resis- 
ace by the Soviet Union, there were risks in- 
ved, Secretary of State Marshall told a joint 
sion of the Senate Foreign Relations and House 

Bign Affairs Committees in Washington that 
European Recovery Plan was likely to save 16 
jthern and western European nations from Com- 
nist domination if put into effect promptly. 
proposed that $597,000,000 should be appropri- 

d for economic aid to Austria, France and Italy 
ky March 31, 1948, and that $7,500,000,000 should 
‘rovided for all of the nations included in the 
for the following 15 months. He outlined 
lour-year aid program costing between $16,000,- 
,000 and $20,000,000,000.—President Truman, in 
eport to Congress, said that Greece still was a 

6 country because of the technical and economic 
given her under the so-called Truman Doctrine. 
in & speech before the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
m in New York City, Bernard M. Baruch warned 
t if the United Nations failed in preserving 
ce the world ‘‘cannot count on a third chance.”’ 
Howard Hughes testified before the Senate War 
vestigating subcommittee that Maj. Gen. Bennett 
Meyers, air matériel officer, had made vain at- 
apts during the war to obtain a $200,000 loan 


im him. 
Yov. 11—In addition to $597,000,000 in European 
ip-Eap needed to help Austria, France and Italy 
pugh the 1947-48 winter months, the United 
tes must provide assistance to the Chinese 
tionalist Government in Nanking at the rate of 
000,000 a month, Secretary of State Marshall 
ormed the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
‘—The Soviet Union’s veiled claim that it pos- 
sed the secret of the atom bomb was challenged 
Warren R. Austin, United States delegate to the 
, who said, in a speech in New York City, 
“he doubted whether Russia would be able to 
duce the deadly weapon within the near future. 
At the same time, a Paris newspaper printed a 
ort that the U.S.S.R.\was experimenting with 
m bombs in Siberia.—The British Labor Gov- 
nment ordered the enrollment for compulsory 
ustrial jobs of ‘‘not gainfully employed’’ men 
| women—called ‘‘spivs’’—regardless of their 
lancial standing.—Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, 
ired’ air matériel officer, denied before the 
nate War Investigating subcommittee in Wash- 
‘ton that he had sought a $200,000 loan trom 
ard Hughes, airplane builder and motion pic- 
producer, during the war.—A military tribunal 
Charest convicted Dr. Juliu Maniu, former 
er of Rumania and leader of the Opposition 
nt party, of treason and sentenced him to 
onment.—The papa Cyr ses ee gad 
mobile Workers 3.0%, : 
“city reelected Walter P. Reuther 


f State Marshall told the 
lise Foreign Affairs Committee that if the Euro- 
ne his: plan for the eco- 
16 nations outside the 
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Communist-dominated Slav bloc, was to be suc- 
oon ae it would have to be implemented by Con- 
gress and the necessary funds provided by March 
1, 1948.—Before the Senate 
subcommittee in Washington, 
E. Meyers, retired air matériel officer, asserted 
that during the war he had purchased $4,000,000 
in Government bonds on a speculative basis and 
made $90,000 in paper profits on the advice of 
former Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and 
Marriner Eccles, head of the Federal Reserve 
System, both of whom issued prompt denials,— 
As a result of two fires on DC-6 transport planes 
while in flight within a short period, all craft of 
this type, including President Truman’s personal 
airplane, the Independence, were grounded.—The 
executive heads of the National Assn. of Real 
Estate Boards, meeting in San Francisco, an- 
nounced their group would plead guilty to an 
anti-trust indictment obtained by the United States 
Department of Justice in Washington (Aug. 27), 
charging price-fixing —Hugh Dalton, Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed to the 
House of Commons a tax program adding £208,000,- 
000 to annual revenues. 
_ Nov. 13—A wave of strikes, accompanied by riot- 
ing and violence, swept Southern France and 
Northern and Central Italy, and was laid to con- 
certed action by the Communists. French Premier 
Ramadier alerted the Army and security police, 
and, in the Assembly, warned the Communists the 
Government would ‘‘go the limit’’ to defend the 
Republic.—Sir Stafford Cripps, erstwhile Minister 
of Economics, was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to succeed Hugh Dalton after the lat- 
ter had admitted on the floor of the British House 
of Commons that he had been indiscreet in re- 
vealing highlights of his interim budget to a news- 
paper reporter before presenting it to Parliament. 
—In Washington, evidence was adduced before the 
Senate War Investigating subcommittee alleging 
that Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, former Air 
Forces procurement officer, had held $35,000 worth 
of aviation stock in 1943, but had disclaimed haying 
such holdings when questioned by his superiors at 
the time.—President Truman appointed Adm. Louis 
E. Denfeld to succeed Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz as Chief of Naval Operations.—Over the 
objections of the Soviet Union and its satellites, the 
. .N. General Assembly at Flushing Meadow, 
N. Y., voted, 41 to 6, with six abstentions, for the 
United States proposal of a “‘Little Assembly” to. 
sit all the year around. The Assembly elected the 
Ukraine to the remaining vacancy on the Security 
Council.—Goy. Earl Warren of California an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President in 1948. 
Nov. 14—A company recommended ‘by Maj. Gen. 
Bennett E. Meyers, then a major, in 1940 was 
awarded $1,053,000 in subcontracts for warplane 


War Investigating 
Maj. Gen.’ Bennett 


parts, witnesses told the Senate War Investigation — 


subcommittee in Washington.—President Truman 
announced thaf in all but extreme cases Federal 
employees suspected of disloyalty would have hear- 
ings before the newly created Loyalty Review 
Board before any disciplinary action was taken. 
He said there would be no ‘‘witch hunts.”’—The 
Air Force reported in Washington that, to build 
up its peacetime strength, 250 Boeing Superfort- 
resses and 400 P-51 and P-47 fighters had been 
taken out of storage Wage increases of 1515 
cents an hour, amounting to $100,000,000 a year, 
were granted to 200,000 members of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors under an agreement with the 
country’s 132 Class One railroads. 

Nov. 15—Howard Hughes, airplane builder, 
charged before the Senate War Investigating Sub- 
committee that its chairman, Sen. Ferguson (R.- 
Mich.), had “locked up in his files’ evidence 


. 


which would have shown that Maj. Gen. Bennett 


E. Meyers, retired air matériel procurement officer 
had relations with other airplane companies. Fer- 
guson retorted that it was impossible to bring 
forward all the facts in ‘tone day.”—A four-year, 
$600,000,000 program for the construction of 46 
passenger vessels was recommended to President 
Truman by his Advisory Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine as a security measure.—At Flushing 
Meadow, N. Y., the U. N. General Assembly voted, 
32 to 17, with five abstentions and three absentees, 
to hold its 1948 session in Europe.—The Catholic 
Bishops of the United States, at their annual meet- 
ing in Washington, called the world situation per- 
haps the gravest crisis in all history’’ due to the 
growth of secularism.—French police raided a 
Soviet-operated rer ance camp near Paris and 
rms cache. 2 ) 
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Sovie eputy Fo j 
the United States, Soh in New York City, decl 


speec. 
Henne (oe so powerful militarily that it 
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Be Galler, AS member of the United States | 
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hour and other benefits. 


Nov. 17—Addressing a joint meeting of the re- 
convened 80th Congress, President Truman pro- 
posed a 10-point anti-inflation program, including 
the imposition of limited price and wage controls, 
strengthening of rent control, and consumer ra- 
tioning on scarce commodities. These measures, he 
Said, were necessary to prevent an economic catas- 
trophe at home and to carry out the Administra- 
tion’s Buropean Recovery Program. He asked for 
$597,000,000 in emergency aid for France, Italy and 
Austria.—In a radio broadcast, Sen. Taft of Ohio, 
an aspirant to the Republican nomination for 
President, assailed the President’s program as “‘a 
step toward a completely totalitarian nation.”— 
Tariff reductions affecting 60 percent of United 
States foreign trade, ranging up to 50 percent of 
former rates, were announced by the State Depart- 
ment. The reductions were made under the terms 


of agreements with 22 other nations in Geneva, 
Switzerland (Oct. 30), which made reciprocal con- 
cessions.—A witness told the Senate War Investi- 
gating subcommittee that Maj. Gen. Bennett E. 


Meyers had been the secret owner of a corporation 
which, on his recommendation, got $1,053,000 in 


subcontracts for warplane parts.—The Export- 
Import Bank in Washington announced a $300,- 
000,000 loan to Canada.—The State Department 
granted permission to seven employees dismissed 
(June 23) as bad security risks to ‘‘resign without 
prejudice.’’ The department previously had denied 
their appeal. . 

‘Nov. 18—A demand that the Soviet Union stop 
its “brazen and contemptuous” propaganda cam- 
paign against the United States was made bv 
Secretary of State Marshall in a speech in Chi- 
cago. He flatly denied Russian charges of ‘‘war- 
mongering’’ and ‘‘imperialism’’ against America 
and some of its leading citizens, and said the 
United States did not ‘‘propose to stand by and 
watch the disintegration of the international com- 
munity to which we belong.’’—Strong opposition 
to President Truman’s program to revive controls 
over prices and materials to check inflation was 
voiced by business and industrial leaders who 
Warned its enactment would create an unprece- 
dented black market.—Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers 
drew heavy profits in cash for four years from the 
War contracting corporation he allegedly con- 
trolled secretly while serving as a matériel procure- 
ment officer, it was testified before the Senate War 
Investigating subcommittee in Washington.—A 
strike of 85,000 Communist-led French dock work- 
ers in Marseille received the support of the crew 
of the United States freighter Empire State who 
Staged a sympathy walkout.—After starting (Nov. 
7) from Los Angeles as a single train of 12 box 
cars, The Friendship Food Train reached New 
York harbor in several sections with more than 
200 cars loaded with food donated by Americans 
throughout the country to help feed the French 
and Italian people. 

_Nov. 19—French Premier Paul Ramadier re- 
Signed as the strike wave spread from Southern 
France to the northern mines, tying up 75 percent 
of coal production. Ramadier acted on the de- 
mand of the executive committee of his own 
Socialist party that he should step down to per- 
mit Leon Blum, Socialist elder statesman, to form 
@ new Cabinet.—In Marseille French troops, over 
the foe of the crew, unloaded the American 
freighter Empire State’s cargo of flour—On the 
eve of his marriage to Princess Elizabeth, heiress 
to the British throne, Lt. Philip Mountbaiten was 
created Duke of Edinburgh with the prefix ‘‘His 
Royal Highness’”’ by King George VI in a ceremony 


' in Buckingham Palace, London.—At the meeting 


of the foreign ministers’ deputies in London, Am- 
bassador Robert D. Murphy, the United States 
representative, accused the Soviet delegation of 
obstructing the drafting of agenda for the ap- 


' proaching Big Four Council conference on peace 


“president’’ of the corporation allegedly secretly 
owned by Maj. Gen. Bennett BE. Meyers, testified 


in Washington that he h: 
Meyers’ orders.—The U. 
Political and Security Commtitee at Lake Success, 
N. Y., voted to instruct the newly created Little 

D study the problem of the Big Five 
powers’ veto. The Soviet bloc announced it would 
boycott the talks. 


Italian Communist jieader, charged in Milan that 
Premier de Gasperi’s Government was planning to 
‘‘sell out to foreigners’? in return for aid under 
the Marshall European Recovery Program. Com~- 
munist saboteurs were blamed for the explosion 
of a large ammunition depot 15 miles from Milan. 
—Britain began withdrawal of her troops and mili- 
tary supplies from Palestine.—In New York City, 
an agreement between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, C.1.0., and the United States Clothing 
Manufacturers Assn. was announced, under which 
150,000 workers in the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry gained a wage increase of 1215 cents an 


. 20--Amid ‘scenes of. old-fashioned i 
Prinesss’ Rlizabeth, heiress to the British thi 
was married to Lf. ilf 


500,000 cheering Londoners lined the route 
which the royal procession passed.—Leon 
Socialist leader, was named by President Aurio 
France to form a new Cabinet.—Former P: 
Karol Peyer of Hungary fied the country a: 


Germany.—Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, retiz 
Army Air Forces procurement officer, told- t 
Senate War Investigating subcommittee that | 
had founded the aviation parts corporation, wh: 
during the war received $1,053,000 in warplane 81) 
contracts, to keep his ‘‘girl friend’’ near him. & 
was, he asserted, the wife of B. H. Lamarre, wi 
was the $60-a-week ‘‘president’’ of the corpor 
tion. : 
Nov. 21—The French National Assembly reject 
Leen Blum, Socialist, who had been designated | 
President Auriol as Premier. The vote was 3002 
him and 277 against, or nine short of the requiu 
absolute majority of 309. The Communists al 
Conservatives joined forces against him, while : 
Deputies abstained.—In the north of France, 1 
numbers of miners returned to their jobs, bu 
strike in the metal industry spread to the shops} 
two of the principal railways, halting passeng 
and freight services. A walkout of school teache 
in Paris and its suburbs closed primary scho | 


Three persons were killed in clashes between 
and armed Communists in Italy where rioting 
tinued in many areas.—The Iranian Governm 
was charged by the Soviet Union with a “hos 
action incompatible with normal relations betwe: 
the two nations’’ for having cancelled oil co: i 
Sions previously granted Russia.—French ‘ 
released Rabbi Baruch D. Korn of New York Cit 
co-chairman of the American Political Action Go: 
mittee for Palestine, whom they had arrested (Si 
6) on charges of having plotted to fly to London | 
bomb the Foreign Office and to drop leaflets. E 
charges were unsubstantiated.—President Tr 
appointed Gen. Omar N. Bradley as Chief of 

to succeed Gen. Eisenhower when the latter re 

He named Carl R. Gray Jr., vice president of 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, to succeed E j 
ley as Administrator of Veterans Affairs.—Ope. 
ing the United Nations Conference on Trade 
Employment in Havana, President Grau of 
said that Latin America as well as Europe ne 
foreign aid for economic development and in 
trialization—B. H. Lamarre, whose wife was G 
scribed by Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers as his “g 
friend,’ begged the Senate War Investigating 
committee from the witness box to “make 
Meyers crawl out of this room on his belly, 
the snake he is.’’ 

Nov. 22—Robert Schuman, a member of 
Popular Republican Movement and Minister 
Finance in the resigned Ramadier Cabinet, 
ceived a vote of confidence by 412 to 184 from 
French National Assembly after being desig: 
as Premier by President Auriol.—Communis 
stigated disorders in Italy abated and a ge 
strike in Bari Providence in the south was 
off when the Government promised to embark 

ublic works program.—Secretary of § 
receiving an honorary degree from O 
ersity in England, said Anglo-Ame: 
cooperation was as important in peacetime 
had been in the war.—The Soviet comman 
Germany, Marshal Sokolovsky, charged in B 
that the Military Governments of the W 
powers had ignored the directives of the Fo: 
Ministers Council and were plotting to make y 
ern Germany ‘‘an industrial war base’ for 
United States and Britain.—Finishing its hes 
into the affairs of Maj. Gen. Bennett E. 
wartime Air For 
War Investigati 
to Attorney Ge: 
ternal Revenue. 
of the Army H. 
Meyers’ superior o: 
had ‘‘disgraced hi 
Nov. 


H. Arnold, 
fficer, said his 


cans, Radicals, 

Republican. Geo 
Minister.—In Wa: 
Anderson called ic 
9,000,000 acres of land under cultivation to 
duce food for domestic and foreign cons imptio 
A successful one-hour test flight was made at 


z0,'Calif., by the world’s largest land airplane, 
‘Army’s six-engined Consolidated Vultee XC-99 
Bsport, capable of carrying 400 fully-equipped 
- 24—Congress must act fast to authorize 
2000,000 in stop-gap aid for France, Italy and 
tria to stop Communist ‘‘wrecking crews’ seek- 
“ek, destroy Western Europe’s chances of 
bvery, Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) warned as 
opened debate on the President’s foreign relief 
lgram.—The Federal Reserve System, the Comp- 
ler of the Currency and the Federal Deposit 
urance Corp., in a joint statement, warned 
kers to exercise “‘extreme caution” in their 
ding policies, saying rapid expansion of bank 
dit was an inflationary factor—The Air Force 
pped Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, wartime 
m 4 Air Forces procurement cfficer, of his retire- 
nt pay and two war medals as a result of testi- 
y before the Senate War Investigating subcom- 
itee.—The House upheld contempt of Congress 
tions against 10 Hollywood figures who refused 
State before the Un-American Activities Com- 
whether they were Communists.—The Ca- 
Mian Government reimposed price controls on 
ist canned fruits and vegetables to check the 
ne cost of living.—A program of general wage 
eases to stem the growing strike wave was 
ted in Paris by the new Cabinet of Premier 
fhuman.—The compositors of Chicago’s six daily 
WSpapers quit their jobs after the publishers had 
Pcted a ‘‘mandated wage scale’’ put forward by 
)men’s local union under the International 
pographical Union’s ‘‘no contract’’ policy. 
Nov. 25—A six-point program of discussion on 
ce terms for Germany and Austria was agreed 
bm at the first meeting of the Big Four Council of 
eign Ministers in London. The same Ministers 
io attended the unsuccessful Moscow Conference 
.-April, 1947) were present: Secretary Mar- 
H, United States; Foreign Secretary Bevin, 
tain; Foreign Minister Molotov, U.S.S.R., and 
gn Minister Bidauit, France. A proposal by 
three Western representatives that the Aus- 
m peace treaty should be taken up first was 
ected by Molotov.—in France the executive com- 
fiee of the U.N. General Assembly at Lake 
Strike of all railway employees. The number 
ers in other industries reached 1,200,000.— 
e a= to partition Palestine into separate Jewish 
: ab states was adopted by the Palestine Com- 
of the U.N. General Assembly at Lake 
pcess, N. Y., 25 to 13, with 17 abstentions.— 
‘t= leaders of the motion picture industry, meet- 
“in New York City, announced they had dis- 
Ssed or suspended without pay the 10 Holly- 
od personalities cited for contempt of Congress. 
film executives also voted to ban the hiring of 
mMmunists in future.—Postmaster General Robert 
Hannegan resigned to become president of the 
Louis Cardinals baseball club in which he and 
her members of a syndicate acquired a 75 per- 
t interest, for a reported $3,000,000, from Sam 
padon, the former majority stockholder and 
Sident. Hannegan was succeeded as Postmaster 
neral by Jesse M. Donaldson, a former letter 
rier.—The 7,000-ton Army freighter Clarksdale 
btory struck a submerged rock and broke in half 
the Pacific off the coast of British Columbia. 
lere were only four survivors of the crew of 53. 
fov. 26—A proposal by eight Republican mem- 
to cut stop-gap aid to France, Italy and 
stria from $597,000,000, the figure advocated by 
ssident Truman, to $400,000,000 was defeated in 
Senate, 56 to 30.—A spokesman for the Tru- 
n Administration admitted that the Marshall 
aepeen Recovery Program would result in some 
nestic hardships, and warned that if limited 
ntrols were not authorized prices would soar to 
y high levels —The Big Four Foreign Ministers 
London placed a peace treaty for Austria first on 
agenda. Soviet Minister Molotov charged the 
stern Powers with aiming at an ‘‘imperialistic 
‘ce with Germany, but Secretary of State Mar- 
Il replied he thought ‘‘the Soviet delegate does 
really believe his allegations.’"—The Britis! 
or party maintained its strength 2 OS Poh 
land, defeated Frank Taylor, Conservative, 24,- 
“to as o1t in a by-election at Gravesend.—Re- 
ting a general wage increase offered by Premier 
301 Eaena’ directed continuation of strikes_in 


th fomented strikes and disorders in 
Be president Truman commuted the prison 
htence of Mayor James M. Curley of Boston who 
ls released from the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tion mbury, Conn., 
hs at ppietocis-month term for mail fraud. 
Nov. 27—The question of the future German- 
Mish frontier, which deadlocked the Moscow 
afer ence, again led to a split between the three 
n Powers and the Soviet Union at the Lon- 

Be ai 
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don Foreign Ministers’ Meeting. Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov took the stand that the bound: 
aries had been fixed by the Potsdam Agreement 
— Secretary of State Marshall, reading from that 
document, said it specifically provided that the 
pana delimitation of the western frontier of 
‘oland should await the peace settlement.’’—The 
Soviet Embassy in Paris protested against the ex- 
pulsion by France of 19 Soviet citizens and de- 
manded and explanation. The French Government 
replied. the Russians had interfered in internal 
affairs.—Accidents took a death toll of 123 on 
Thanksgiving, 107 in traffic mishaps. i 
Noy. 28—A proposal by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov at the London Four-Power Conference for 
the establishment of a strong central German gov- 
ernment met with opposition from the delegates of 
the three Western Powers. British Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin retorted there was no plan to set up a 
Separate government in Western Germany if an 
understanding for the establishment of a unified, 
federated state could be reached, while Secretary 
of State Marshall reminded Molotov that the door 
Was open to other occupation powers to join the 
economically fused American and British zones.— 
After a stormy debate on the strike crisis, the 
French National Assembly gave Premier Schuman’s 


Government a yote of confidence, 322 to 186, with. 


83 abstentions. The Government called 80,000 men 
of the class of 1946 to the colors to maintain:order. 
—A strong force of Communist workmen seized 


the Prefecture and other Government offices in 


Milan in protest against the transfer of Bttore 
Troilo, leftist, Prefect of Milan, to another post. 


TO 


The Communists evacuated the buildings peace- — 


fully after 16 hours.—Gen. Jacques-Philippe Le- 
clerc, Inspector General of the French armed 
forces in North Africa and World War II com- 
mander, and 11 other persons were killed in the 
crash of a military plane in French Morocco.— 


Bulgaria and Yugoslavia announced they had 
agreed to bar the United Nations Balkan com-' 


mission from their countries. 

_ Nov. 29—By a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 absten- 
tions, the U. N. General Assembly at Flushing 
Meadow, New York City, approved the plan for 
the partition of Palestine into sovereign Jewish 
and Arab States, effective Oct. 1, 1948. The United 
States and the Soviet Union were among those 
voting for partition, while Britain, the mente 
power, abstained. Spokesmen for the five Ara 
nations denounced the vote as a violation of the 
U. N. Charter and served notice they would take 
no part in carrying out the plan or share in the 
responsibility for the dire consequences which, 
they warned, would follow. Adoption of the par- 
tition plan was received with réjoicing by Jews 
in America and in Palestine. Assembly President 
Aranha of Brazil appointed a commission com- 
posed of representatives of Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Panama and the Philippines to supér- 
vise the orderly transfer of authority from Britain 
to the two new states——The Palestine vote wound 
up the second meeting of the General Assembly 
and it adjourned to meet again (Sept. 21, 1948) 
in some European capital.—Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov told the Big Four Foreign Ministers con- 
ference in London that the U.S.S.R. would never 
recognize a separate peace signed by the Western 
Powers with Western Germany.—Premier Schuman 
asked the French National Assembly for Bpeciel 
police powers to imprison persons who forced 
workers to strike or who committed sabotage. The 
number of French workers on strike rose to 


2,000,000.—The Army Department in Washington 


ordered the staff and the remaining 2,500 United 
States troops in strife-torn Italy to postpone their 
departure for home.—President Truman directed 
the Army Department to turn over to the White 
House the records of 28,000 wartime Army officers 
receiving disability retirement pay. The President’s 


aim, it was explained, was ‘‘to wipe out any possible : 


racket’”’ in tax-free disability retirement pay. 
Nov. 30—The United Nations decision to par- 
tition Palestine into Jewish and Arab States re- 
sulted in rioting and bloodshed in the Middle East. 
Seven Jews were killed by Arabs in the Holy Land. 
In Syria, students tore down the American flag 
and stoned the United States Legation. They then 


attacked Communist headquarters and set fire to 


it. Thrée students and four Communists, all Arabs, 
Were killed. In Jerusalem Dr. Hussein Khalidi, 
acting chairman of the Palestine Arab Higher 
Command, ordered a three-day general strike and 
called a boycott of all Jews. He said any attempt 
to carry out partition would lead to a “‘crusade’” 
against the Jews.—At the end of a 33-hour debate, 
the French National Assembly voted, 408 to 184, 
to give Premier Schuman the power to use 80,000 
military reservists for police duty to maintain 


oider during the continuing industrial strikes.—An — 


Alaska Airlines DC-4 with 28 persons on board, in- 


bound from Anchorage, crashed into an auton : 


at the Seattle-Tacoma Airport and burst 


flames. Seven persons were killed. ; 


a nse Maly | 


Adams, Charles F. (71), EA es co-founder of 
grocery chain; Boston, Oct. 1. 

Aiken, Alfred L. (76), former head of New York 
Life Insurance Co.; New York City, Dec. 13. 1946. 

Albers, Homer (83), dean emeritus of Boston 
University Law School; Brookline, Mass., Jan. 9. 

Aldrich, Raymond Elbert (58), N. Y. Supreme 
Court Justice; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 22. 

Alfred, Frank H. (80), former president of Pere 

. Marquette Railway; Orlando, Fla., Oct. 6. 

Ames, Adrienne (39), radio, screen actress; New 
York City, May 31. : 

Anderson, Dr. Edwin Hatfield (86), director emer- 
itus of New York Public Library; Evanston, IIl., 
April 29. is : 

Anderson, Dr. William G. (87), retired Yale physi- 
cal director; New Haven, Conn., July 7. 

Anspacher, Dr. Louis Kaufman (69), New York 
lecturer, playwright; Nashville, Tenn., May 10. 

Ashmead, Warren B. (73), Republican leader, 
banker; New York City, Nov. 24. 

Asquith, Herbert S86), British poet, novelist; Bath, 
England, Aug. 

Atcheson, George 5 r. (50), chairman of Allied Con- 
trol Commission in Japan: lost in Pacific off 
Honolulu, Aug. 17. 


Bacharach, Harry (73), former: Mayor of Atlantic 
City; Atlantic City, N. J., May 1 

Bahadur, Air Vice Field Mearshat Sir Umaid Singh 
M3) Maharajah of Jodhpur; Mount Abu, India, 


Bailey, U. S. Sen. Josiah W. (73), North Carolina 
Democrat; Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 15, 1946. 

Bainbridge, Dr. William Seaman (77), New York 
City cancer authority; Danbury, Conn., Sept. 22. 

Baker, Stephen (87), banker, philanthropist; New 
York City, Dec. 31, 1946. 

Baldridge, H. Clarence (78), former Governor of 
Idaho; Boise, Idaho, June 7. 

Baldwin, Dr. Edward Robinson (82), tuberculosis 
authority; Saranac Lake, N. Y., May 6. 

Baldwin, Henry de Forest (84), “lawyer, political 
reform leader; New York City, May 18. 

Ball, Willis Manville (82), newspaper , itor: Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Sept. 

Barcroft, Sir Joseph (a4), physiologist, poison gas 
expert; Cambridge, England, March 21. 

Barnes, Claire Leroy (66), president of Bendix 
Helicopter, Inc.; New York City, Jan. 16. 

Barry, Col. Herbert (80), New York lawyer, West 
Orange, N. J., June 19. 

Barton, John (69), ani vaudeville actor; New 
York City, Dee. 23, 

Baxter, Bishop Bruce we (55), Methodist leader; 
Portland, Ore., June 20. 

Beach, Charles Sumner (94), inventor; Bennington, 
Vt., March 19. 
‘Beaman, Brig. Gen. Bartlett (56), aviation veteran 
of World Wars I and II; Washington, Nov. 14. 
Beedy, Carroll lL. (67), former Republican Con- 
gressman from Maine; Washington, Aug. 30. 
Beeson, Lt. Col? Duane G5), World War II fiying 
ace; Washington, Feb. 13. 

Belmont, Perry. (96), former Eee Rone, dip- 
lomat; Newport, R. I., May 25. 

Bennett of Calgary, Viscount (76), former Prime 
Minister of Canada; London, England, June 26. 

Berreta, Tomas (71), President of Uruguay; Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, Aug. 

Bilbo, Theodore G. (69), United States Senator- 
elect from Mississippi; New Orleans, Aug. 21. 

Blair, Mary (Mrs. C. M. cane) (52), 


actress; Pittsburgh, Se Cad ee eta 
. airman of Prohi- 
9. 


dramatic 


Blake, Edward Everett 
bition party; Chicago, Sept. 

Bliss, Dr. Charles P. (80), dean emeritus of N. Y. 
University College of Engineering, Tupper Lake, 

, Dec. 27, 1946. 

Blythe,” Samuel G. (79), political writer, author; 
Monterey, Calif., July 17. 

Bond, Cattie Jacobs (84), 
songs; Hollywood, Dec. 28, 

4 Boomer, Lucius (68), director of Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City; Hamar, Norway, June 26. 

Booth, Fenton W. (78), retired Chief Justice of 
U8. Court mY Claims: Indianapolis, July 26. 

Bowater, Sir Frank H. (81), former Lord Mayor of 
London; Friston, England, Nov. 10. 

Boyd, Ernest (59), author, ‘critic: New York City, 
Dec. 30, 1946. 

Boynton, Henry Walcott Ce) 
tor; Providence, Ve 

Bradley, Fred (49), Re iabilieen Bectemntative from 
Michigan; New London, Conn., May 24. 

Bramham, William G. (72), former”. president of 
ae of Frofessional Baseball Leagues; Durham, 


Bransfield, “William E. (Kitty) (72), former major 
league baseball player; Worcester, Mass., May 1. 
Brock, Sir Osmond de Beauvoir (78), British Ad. 


composer of popular 
1946. 


Cae ama literary edi- 


miral in World War I: Winchester, England, 


ee ee ae ae ee are 


Notable Deaths in 1947 — 
Deas Dec. 1, 1946 to Dec. 1, 1947 


byt ora onepe R. (57), labor lawyer; New % 

ty, J zg 

Browne, De. Charles (71), former Representati 
Princeton, N. J., Aug. fi 

Bruns, Rear Adm. Henry F. (57), naval eng 
Oakland, Calif., Jan. 20. 

Bryant, William Letchworth (76), 
Williams Park Museum; Provi ence, Rebs id 
Buchan, Norman MacLeod (84), 18th Earl of Cait! 

ness; Aberdeenshire Scotland, reported -: 
Buffington, Joseph (92), retired Federal J a 
Pittsburgh, Oct... 21, 

Bullard, Lt. Gen. Robert Lee (86), World 
commander; New York City, Sept. 11 
Burke, Very Rev. Thomas F. (75), former su 

general of Congregation of St. Paul; New 
City, Sept. 1. 
Burruss, Dr. Julian Ashby (70), former a 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Blacksburg, ’ 
4 


director cf 


Jan, 4. 
Burton, Sir Pomeroy (79), meeaairs ie born El 
paper executive; London, Oct. 15 : 
i 
Cc i 


‘chicago crimin 


composer; 4 
Angeles, Dec. 30, : 
Callahan, William Washington (83), Jurist | 
Cameron, Dr. A. Guyot (83), educator, write 
Princeton, N. J., July 29. { 
Attorney; Atlanta, Ga., Ma 
Campbell, woe: (74), ballad singer; New You 
Campbell, Walter R. eal Ford Motor Co. fonee} 
Windsor, Ont., Aug. i N 
Los Angeles; Los Angeles, Oct. 
Cantwell, Robert E:, (Sr. Site 
Carey, Dr. Eben J. (57), dean on Marquette 
versity Medical School, Milwaukee, June 5. 
Calif., Sept. 
Carlson, Brig. naw, Evans F. (51), leader of J 
May 27. 
Carpenter, Dr. Ford 
Carpenter, Horace T (a9), 
of Independence Hall; 
of Kiwanis International, surgeon; Clinton, To 
July 24. 
winner; New York City, April 24. 
Catt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman (88), woman suff: 
Chase, Hal (64), former New York b: : 
Colusa, Calif., May 18. ae 
State Sen 
paper publisher; Portland, Ore., Cu 
Churchill, Winston (75), American author; Wint 
Clark, ‘Dr. Hubert L man (77), re i 
Cambridge, Mass. aly 31 hy fired “2ocea 
), spiritual 
Ci 


Cadman, Charles omens (65), 

Scottsboro trials: Montgomery, Ala., Aug. H 
Camp, Lawrence S. (49), sora United Stat 

City, Jan 
Cantwell, Most Rev. ann J. (72), aqAtehbishop ¢ 

lawyer; Oak Park, Ill., Oct. 

Carey, Harry (89); stage, screen actor; Hollywi a} 
ine Corps raiders in Pacific; Portland, 

i Aa pepe (79), meteorolo 
Carrington, Col. er past presi 
Cather, Willa Sibert (70), novelist, Pulitzer 

leader, pacifist; New Rochelle, N. Y. Marc 
Chessman, Merle R. (60), 

Sept. 1. 

Park, Fla., March 12. 

Clark, Rev. William F. s J. 


‘nee re Fordham FS Ie New York 
Clark, Oscar D. (71), Librarian of 
cisupreme, Court; ee Feb. Rest . 
ements,- Dudle; ae Y 
acy, ao as y ) roadway salsa ‘New : 
ochran, John J. (66), r ° 
= ous, Mo. Mazel 6 ), retired Congressman; 
‘ohen r orris Re heel 66), 
Ps thor, jincoln (Gi), 8 ap) 28. ($9), phiesceaa 
‘olcor incoln 5 auth 22 
; port Me nab or of sea stories; S 
‘oleman peace: We Bexei2) F5 C 
Se to Denmark; Bromenih e Ne Yon ae il 2 
ns, Cornelius , Te 
ier cca ae (77) tired Judge; New yi r 
Colonna, Marcantonio (66), 
& er Bessa in Coy Mar 
‘00 ir Josep 86), former Pr: r 
Australia; Sydney, July 30. ine 
Coolidge, Marcus A’ (81), former U. S. Se 
from Massachusetts: Miami Beach, Fla,, Jan. 
Cooney, Carroll T. (60); lumber merchant, forme 
Yale football star; New York City, Aug. 15. 
Cornett, Marshall (49), President of the Oregi 
Gone croatia amet wae nee Ore., Oct. 28. 
Ss oO ‘ ncio 
Grottaferrata, Teka: Fe Yi net Force 
Cortesi, Salvatore (82), 
cae The dont O'Hara Florence, Italy, 
e, John O’Hara (83 by 
nterk city, Bent 0 ( ), Tetired editor: 
‘ox, Dr eodore Sullivan (53 law s 
College of William and May Bicone 


Prince Assistant to 
rch 9. 


former 
Oct. 


fliss Edith (77), actress, daughter of Dame 
erry; Kent, Engiand, March 27. 

cach ederick Evan (78)), retired Chief Judge 

ate Pe cf Appeals; Garden City, 

Franklin M. ce industrialist; Minne- 

Mobert “Anders 

DY, Rober erson (Bob) (50), 

rid’s champion cowboy; Roswell, N. M., 

‘Earle Rosman (65), New York City adver- 

B executive; Winter Park, Fla., Jan. 27. 

ther, Samuel (67), author, journalist: Boston, 

hy Joseph Michael (69), meat packer; Chi 

Oct. 25. 
Most Rev. Michail J. (67), Archbishop of 

S as and Baltimore; Baltimore, May 16. 
Dr. Elliott Carr (59); surgeon, veteran of 

rid Wars I and II; Brookline, Mass., Aug. 15 

D 

ey, Dr. Richard Heath (87), educator, author; 

*E tteville, Va., May 16 

Herman (64), Russian-born writer of 

London, June 2. 

iell William W. (91), industrialist; Stamford, 


gd ca Aen former baseball star; Phila- 
ug. 

s, Dr. ken (64), New York City educator: 
5 , April 15. 

. (74), former United States Sen- 


hington, Noy. 22. 
/Charies (52), former world bowling cham- 
Nn; ‘Milwaukee, Jan. 17. 
ward M. (74), lawyer, former state legis- 
Hartford, Conn., May 2. 
oseph Albert (35), former Sw sie pub- 
judge; Ridgewood, N. J., I 
William Joseph (61), ols presi ident of 
Telegraph Co.; New York City, Jan. 6. 
ett, Mrs. Mary Ware (75), woman's suffrage 
der; Valatie, N. Y.. July 25. 
bes, Auguste Chanpetier (64), President of 
of French Republic; Paris, March 6. 
hild, Baron Henri (75), French financier; 
Axetens, Switzerland, Oct. ‘ 
Rothschild, Baron Robert (66) 
ing family; Lausanne, Switzerland, Dec. 


member of 
25, 


uer, Louis ns is retired Rear Ad- 
Bethesda, Md., 
; Beever Menzies ae? Monee head of Scotch 
distillers; Surrey, England, June 3. 
ney (68), stage, screen actor; New 
rk City, Oct. 24. 

Charles s (74), former State.Supreme Court 
te, District Attorney; New York City, July 


Walter (54), writer of song hits; Santa 
Calif. uly 15. 
Frank E. (82), age Mayor of Detroit. 
essman; Detroit, Sept. 
“Herbert J. (84) Aes Representative: 
d, Fla., Aug 
William Flockhart (65), Canadian indus- 
; Montreal, ay. 

ev. William J (99), former President of 
ham University; ‘New York City, June 27. 
Sir John (81), aaa former Governor 
ita; London, April 5 

Rt. Rev. Frank (72), Protestant Epis- 
Bishop: Cobourg, Ont., July 9. 
par, Seymour (81), historian; 
a April 18. 

Mrs. Laura Comstock (92), pioneer woman 
st; New York City, July 16. 
ouv, Dr. Pierre eae (64), French scien- 
; New York City, 

Minnie (72), ga Sree New York City, 


3. 

William Crapo (85), pioneer automobile 

acturer; New York City March 18. 

4 William V. (Big Bu) £65), Eronpasion era 
k City. Dec. 10, 

Sesh ten (5), railroad executive; San 


Hackensack, 


‘oseph Henry 
co, June 14. 


E 


Mrs, Mina‘ (82), widow of pee A. Edi- 
nventor: New York City, Aug 
, George Ww. (81), retired Boy cout official; 


Feb. 15. 
ook former diplomat, jurist; Red 


Be Toll 

Becet Stier (87), daughter of Presiaent 
Va., June 30. 

president Lad thee In- 

Wash. Jun 

age senesad executive; 


Ta "award F ; Buffalo, 


_ March Bp 
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Estrada, Gen. Juan J. (16), f 
. Nicaragua; nonaeua, ve ee ormer President of 
ce ), brother of 
Sweden, pamter: Stockholm, of it Seen 


Evers, J y (85), second baseman in baseball 


of Tinker- = S 
bany, N.Y. Mina pe to-Evers-to-Chance; Al- 


Ewing, Caruthers (79 > 
pees vines oe )» Bg New York lawyer; 


F 


Fabricant, Louis (58), attorne 
> y-in-chief 
Ss Society of New York; Washington, Seay aa. 
spate ie Janet (44), opera singer; Chicago, 
Fairburn, William A. (71), industrial 
= non-poisonous match; Center Lovell — 5 Broce 
arrell, Robert S., Jr. (41), Secretary of State of 
poreson; Klamath Falls, Ore. Oct. 28. 
F avi incoln (82), reti i 
Bishop; Rochester, N. a Piles a Bates 
Fields, W. C. (68), motion picture and radio 
comedian; Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 25, 1946. 
Finkelstein, Simon J. (85), Brooklyn rabbi, edu- 


acne Or New York City, April 16 
igs rd Thomas D. (84) jurist; Philadelphia, 


Fisher, *zawin (62), 
Ltd.; London, Jan. 


Coane of Barclays Bank, 
Fisher, Dr. Irving ) 


(80), retired Yale Uni 

political economist; New York City, A ra. 

Fitzgeraid, Most Rev. Walter J. (63), Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Alaska; Seattle, Wash., July 


Fitrgerald, William J. (59), former H 
Norwich, Conn., May 6 . prod 


Flagg, Ernest (90 are ; 
Aer 10, (90) chitect; New York City, 
Forbes, George W. (78), former Prime Minister 


of New Zealand; Wellington, N. Z. (reported 
May 18). 5 
Forbes, Robert Wilson (64), lumber dealer, former 
Yale football star; New York City, duly 6. { 
Ford, Henry (83), automobile pioneer, originator 
of mass production method; Detroit, April 7. 
Foster, Pell William (84), retired New York City 
industrialist; Liberal, Kan., April 20. é 
Frazier, Lynn’ Joseph (72), former United States ; 
Senator from North Dakota; Riverdale, Md.. 
an 
French. Emmett C. (60), former captain of Amer- 
aces Ryder Cup golf team; Bryn Mawr, Pa., June 


Friend, Arthur Sumner 4) 
New York City, Nov. 


G 


Gamage, Rev. Dr. Frederick rp (87), retired 
educator; Pawling, N. Y., Sept. 

Gardner, O. Max (64), ex= Sano of North 
Carolina, newly appointed Remgrese of Great 3x 
Britain; "New York City, 6. i 

Garvin, James L, (79), votecea, British editor; Fal 
Beaconsfield, England, Jan. 23. bs 

Gavin, John H. (63), former New York news- 
paper executive, Hudson County (N. J.) Surro- 
gate; Jersey City, June 24. F 

Geiger, Lt. Gen. Roy S. (61), Marine Corps com- = ~~ 
mander at Oxinawa; Bethesda, Md. Jan. 23. 

George II (56), King of the Hellenes; Athens, 
Greece April 1. b 

Gerlach, Charles L. (51), Repebieae Representa- 
tive; Allentown, Pa., May 

Gibbs. Maj. Gen. George S. vit), hero of Battle of 
Manila, 1898; Miami, Fla., Jan. 9.* 

Gifford, Charles L. (76), Republican Representa- 
tive from Masachusetts; Cotuit, Mass., Aug. 23. 

Gibson William (Billy) (70), manager of prize is 
fighters; New York City, July 21. : 

Gilbert, Rev. Brother (Cairnes), C. F. 96 
discovered Babe Ruth: Lowell, Mass., ae 

Gillespie, Dr. William (16); SS emia 
Princeton, N. J., Sept. 

Gleason, Lucile Webster (59), Bag and screen 
actress; Hollywood, Calif., May 18. x 

peter A boxer; Los — 


theatrical lawyer: : 


Godfrey, George (50), 
Angeles, Aug. 

Golder, Benjamin ‘M. (54), former Congressman; 
Philadelphia, Dec. 30, 1946. a 

Goodland, Walter S. (84), Governor of Wisconsin; 
Madison, Wis., March 12. 


Goodspeed, Charles B. (62), former treasurer of 
Republican National Committee; Phoenix, Ariz., 


ae 
mates Howard M. (69), former Cove of West — 


Virginia; Clarksburg, W. Va., June 
ane William A. (73), president of Toledo 
Museum of Art; Toledo, Ohio, Fe 


; Marl- q 
N. Y., May . 
cara George De alee (11), former president _ 
of Boston reaver ae Angeles, April 4. 
Gray, Finily H (83), f tT Democratic Congress-— 


man; Connersville, ind. May 8. 
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Green, Grafton (74), Chief Justice of Tennessee 
Supreme Court, ‘‘evolution case’ jurist; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 27. ‘ 

Gretton, Lord John (79), British Conservative 
leader, brewer; Leicestershire, England, June 2, 

Guilday, Msgr. Peter (63), Catholic historian, 
author; Washington, July 31. \ 

Gustaf Adolf, Prince (40), eldest son of Crown 
Prince of Sweden; Copenhagen, Denmark, Jan. 


H 


Haber, Louis I. (89), bibliophile, ex-treasurer of 
Grolier Club; Woodmere, N. Y., Oct. 21. 

Habsburg, former Archduchess Louise (76), former 
wife of Crown Prince of Saxony; Brussels, (re- 
ported March 31). 

Hale, John (88), retired actor, stage manager; 
Englewood, N. J., May 4. 

Haile, Dr. William (60), headed New York State 
Medical Society; Utica, N. Y., Jan. 16. a 
Hallett, Dr. George Hervey (76), mathematician; 

‘West Chester Pa., Aug. 12. 

Halliday, John (67), retired stage, screen actor, 
Honolulu, Oct. 17. 

Harbord, Lt. Gen. James G. (81), U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff in World War I, ex-chairman of 
Radio Corp. of America; Rye, N. Y., Aug. 20. 

Harewood, Earl of (64), husband of Princess Mary, 
sister of King George VI; Leeds, England, May 


24. 

Harkness, Mrs. Edith Hale (83), widow of William 
Lamon Harkness, financier, philanthropist; New 
York City, Jan. 14. 

Hariey John Hunter (81), author, co-founder of 
British Labor party; London, Jan. 11. 

Harper, Prof. George McLean (87), educator, 
author; Princeton, N. J., July 14. 

Harris, Paul P. (78), founder of Rotary Inter- 
national; Chicago, Jan. 27. * 

Hawes, Harry B. (78), former United States Sen- 
ator from Missouri; Washington, July 31. 

Haynes, Dr. George Henry (81), retired Worcester 
Sas oped Institute professor; Spencer, Mass., 
Oct. 30. 

Hellman Dr. Milo (75), dental expert, anthro- 

_ pologist; New York City, May 11. F 

Henderson, Lucius J. (86), retired actor, film di- 
rector; New York City, Feb. 18. 

Herbert, Henry (68), Shakespearean actor; New 
York City, Feb. 20. ‘ 

Herman, Abraham (69), Jewish leader; New York 
City, March 25. 

Hermine, Princess (59), widow of Wilhelm II Ger- 
many’s last Kaiser; Frankfort on the Oder, 
Germany, Aug. 7. 

Herrick, Newton J. (81), former State Supreme 
Court Justice; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Jan. 2. 

Hetzel, Dr. Ralph Dorn (64), president of Penn- 
sylvania State College; State College, Pa., Oct. 3. 

' Hewett, Dr. Edgar Lee (81), archeologist; Albu- 
querque, N. M., Dec. 31, 1946. 

Heyl, Ernst O. (72), World War I and II food 

relief administrator; New Canaan, Conn., May 


14, 

‘Hickman, Dr. Emily (66), historian, peace worker; 
Lincolndale, N. Y., June 12. 

Hickok, Dr. Ralph K. (67), retired president of 
Western College for Women; Aurora, N. Y., April 


24, 
Hill, Arthur D. (78), lawyer in Sacco-Vanzetti 
case; Port Chester, N. Y., Nov. 2! 


- 29. 

Hill, Mrs. Grace Livingston (81), novelist; Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 23. 

Hill, fra L. (70), portrait photographer; New York 
City, Jan. 19. 

Hinshaw, William Wade (80), former Metropolitan 
Opera baritone; Washington, Nov. 27. 

Hoftman, William M. V. (84), philanthropist, 
sportsman; New York City, March 1. 

Hoffenstein, Samuel (57), screen writer, poet; Los 
Angeles, Oct. 6. 

‘Hogate, Kenneth C. (49), New York City finan- 
cial publisher; Palm Springs, Calif., Feb. 11. 

Hoge, Gordon (55), retired advertising executive, 
Bronxville, N. Y., March 30. 

Holohan, James B. (75), former warden of San 
Quentin prison, Watsonville, Calif., Jan. 31. 
Homer, Mme. Louise (76), former Metropolitan 
Opera contralto; Winter Park, Fla., May 6. 
Hollander, Emil Eugene (66), electrical inventor; 

Salas er oe SO lee ads. ; 
opkins, Sir erick Gowland (86), biochemist 
credited with discovery of vitamins; Cambridge, 
Houghton, Rew. Will H. (60) 
oughton, Vv. H. (60), president of Mood 
Bible Institute in Chicago; Los Angeles, June 1, 
Howe, Dr. Arthur M. (80), retired New York City 
editor, educator; Bermuda Oct. 13. 
Howe, Ben (78), former chairman of New York 
oi Fusion party; New York City, Dec. 12, 1946, 
Howell, Capt, John Alden (106), Confederate war 
wrgvell Witte Se aes" ae 
= am §., Jr. (56), United Sta - 
' bassador to Uruguay; Bryan, Tex., May ig bisa 


Hubbard John Winslow (84), Pittsburgh 
trialist; Atlantic City,’"N. J., June 3. - | 
Huberman, Bronislaw (64), violinist; Nant 
Corsier; Switzerland, June 16. 
Hurlburt, Miss Marge (32), holder of wome 
international air speed record; Decorah, I 


July 4. 4 
Hyde, Arthur M. (70), former Secretary of Ag 
culture; New York City, Oct. 17. 


I 
Insull, Martin J. (78), brother of late san 
Insull and former head of public utilities” 
pire; Orillia, Ont., May 4. | 
Isserman, Morris (49) lawyer; New York ©! 
May 23. i 
J . 
Jennings, Dr. Herbert Spencer (79), protozoolog 
Santa Monica, Calif., April 14. ) 
7), co- builder 


3 


Jervey, Brig. Gen. James P. (7 ' 
Panama Canal; Washington, March : : 
Jewell, Edward Alden (59), art critic; New ¥4 
City, Oct. 11. } 
Johnson, Col, Alexander L. P. (61), veteran | 
World Wars I and II; New York City, Api ' 


Johnson, Col. Earle L. (52), national comm 
of Civil Air Patrol; Cleveland, Feb. 16. 
Johnson, Herbert (68), political cartoonist; Phil 
delphia, Dec. 4, 1945. 4 
Johnson, Rt. Rev. Irving Peake (80), jondoran 
copal Bishop of Colorado; Minneapolis, Feb. | 
Jones, Lt. Cmdr. Needham Lee (71), a fo 
naval aide to the late President Wilson; Beth 
da, Md., Aug. 31. | 
Jordan, Miss Elizabeth (79), 
novelist; New York City, Feb. 24. | 
Jurney, Chesley W. (69), former Sergeant-at-Ar} 
of U. S. Senate; Washington, Jan. 28. | 


journalist, edit! 
24 = 


K } 

Kaufman, Herbert (69), writer, editor; T 
town, N. Y. Sept. 6. y 

Keegan, Msgr. Robert F. (60), Catholic charii 
leader; New York City, Nov. 4. 

Kempf, Paul (64), music writer, publisher; 
York City, April 19. 

Kennett, Cmdr. Charles (46), Royal Air Fou 
veteran; New York City, Jan. 12. | 

Keogh, William T. (87), former stage produe| 
banker; New York City, Oct. 27. 

Kerrigan, J. Warren (67), star of “stage, 
screen; Hollywood, June 9. 

Keyser, Dr. Cassius Jackson (85), mathem 
professor; New York City, May 8. ¢. 

Kirk, Msgr. Raymond V. (46), former president 


ee. 27. c 
itson, Henry Hudson (82), sculptor; T gh 
Spe June 26. aed 4 ie 
ittinger, Harold Davis (58), chain stores 
New York City, Oct. ie ‘ 
Klemm, Gustav (50), composer, conductor; 
Kling, J tn ta1) f 
ing, Johnny » former Chicago Cu 
Be ei el Mo., Jan. 31. . ve a 
napp, eodore J. (54), turfman, sbro 
Oakdale, N. Y., May 7 stocker 
Knox, Harry S. (...), former president of U. 
Lawn Tennis Assn.; Aberdeen, Wash., Jan, 
Konetchy, Edward J. (62), former major 
baseball star; Fort Worth, Tex., May 27. 
Kraushaar, John F. (75), art gallery owner: E 
eae, N- ¥.. Dec. 12, 1946. : 
riendler, Jo! Carl (Jack) (48), : 
New York City, Aug. 13. } : — 


L 
LaBoyteaux, William Harvell (74), insur: 
utive, race horse breeder: New } ine City, J 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. (64), former Mayor 
York City, ex-head of U. N. R. R. A 
York City, Sept. 20. 
Lambert, Dr. Sylvester M. (...), Rock 
pitng ae specialist; Walnut Creek, 
Langworthy, Dr. William Fr: 
pcigmilton, N. cs July 3, ee 
arkin, James (69), Irish labor leade: t 
United States during World War Tr Dubliae 


Law, Dr, Frederick Manwari C 
pobist: New York City Feb. ah)” vena 
, Lewis EB. (63), former Bi 
pores rt ha N. Y¥ patie is i 
ence Ts. Neville (Sara Schuyler Bu 
former New York i ay 
é England, Feb, iy Republican leader; Wol 
ao Velloso, Dr. Pedro (60 i ( 
gate to United Netioss: Ne Ct Cal 
Begone, Sen ee ees 
er in Nor rica; es 0 
Leet, George K. (74), retired United Site 
Le Gallien on ive; Montelair, N.J. Jan. 7 
mne, Richard (81 lish t, ess: 
Menton, France, Boot cee ee ; nest 


ro 


ry 


fore Phils (85), banker; New York City, 

Benny (51), former Wore v 

pion. New York Git aeons Me lightweight 
‘ eador : siciay 

mot new antiseptic; Baltimore, eck a a 
re Maj. Gen. Archer L. (53) United States 
Military Governor of Korea; Seoul, Korea, Sept: 


ts, Ira Lloyd (58 , former Fed ‘ ~ 
|e eaerd ) eral Judge; Bos 
ght, John H. (92), former Attorney General of 
Sonnecticut: Norwalk, Conn., June 30. 
oyd, Sir John Edward (86), Welsh historian; 
or, North Wales, June 20. 
bnergan, Augustine (73), former Democratic Sen- 
or from Connecticut: Washington, Oct. 18. 
pring, John Alden Pio naturalist, explorer; 
Owego, N. Y.. May 8. 
pwndes, Mrs, Warie. Adelaide Belloc (79), English 
mavelist; Brat es reece England, Nov. 14 

rns 55), motion eture producer: 
Bel Air, Calif., 30. s toe: 
cas Robert H. former executive director 


Nov. 
(59), 


Mot Republican National Committee: Washing- 
0 ae Phe : ; 
neefor: immie (45), band leader, composer; 
Seaside, Ore., July 1 . 


‘ster, Col. William J. (78) developer of method 
tor sterilizing water; Washington, May 20. 
tton, Lord Victor (ti), Swari3 Viceroy of India; 


Mnebworth, England, Oct 


Me 
artan Edward (68), sculptor; New Rochelle, 
EoY., Sept: 20. 
eCollum, Earl (57), newspaper publisher; Kan- 


Sas City, Mo., Feb. 4. 

ee formick, F. J. (Peter Judge) (50), Irish actor; 
Dublin, April 24. 

ci “a Frank. (58), theatrical producer; New York 
eGee, Col. Hugh H. 


an 
(61), World War I veteran, 
banker: Glen Cove, N. Y., June 2. 

ied Jonce L. (72), art deal er: New York City, 


C Beghlin, Dr. Andrew Cuningham (86), retired 
ni he professor, Pulitzer Prize winner; Chicago, 
2 aughlin, Most. Rev. Thomas Henry (65) 
ec nan Catholic Bishop; Paterson, N. J. March 
; fan, Mrs. Evalyn Walsh (60), society leader, 
mer of Hope Diamond; Washington, April 26. 
icMahon. Thomas J. (82), former president of Na- 
ape Democratic Club; Bay Shore, N. Y., Dec. 
31, 1946. 

cQuillan, Hugh (49), former New York Giants 
pitcher; New York City, Aug. 25. 

Roberts, Gen. Samuel (78) World War I veter- 
jan banker, industrialist; New York City, Sept. 8. 


M 


dy, Dr. George Grant (84), anthropologist; 
(Plainfield, N. J., Novy. 15. 

oe ae Atkins (81), sculptor; New York 
City, t 

cit ey, Very Rev. Dr. William J. (51), president 
of St. John’s University, Brooklyn; New York 
, April 28. 

chester, Duke of (69), William Angus Drogo 
fontagu; Seaford, England, Feb. 9. 

gan, Thomas J. (74), chancellor emeritus of 
w York ee Board of Regents; Binghamton, 
iN. Y., May 1 


Ci 


in, Dr. Tipert Russell (67), educator, econ- 
ist; New York City, Feb. 
field, Joseph Jefferson 7N86), Democratic 


esentative from Texas; Bethesda, Md., July 


‘of. Edward apie e A zoologist; Cam- 
ridge, Mass., Dec. 16 
ars on; Dr. William Moulton (53), psychologist, 
oo of lie detector test; Rye, N. Y., 


tin, Bee xndis (68), New York State Justice; New 


City, June 
Dr. Bicwuel C Ottmar (74), 


b. 
urey, ay (77), French playwright founder of 
and Guignol Theater; Paris, Feb. 27. 

iri, Dr. Paul (82), yellow fever expert; New 
ns, La,, March 9 


Capt. ee a (12), former White House 
yal aide; May te 


. Col. estan (60), World War I 
aa former he a prope ee administra- 
ae City, 
ay ve (60), British golf star; St. Albans, 
and, 


Jun 
h dm. Swhare A. (60), commander of Task 
OS war against Japan; Norfolk, Va., 


“George W. (70), engineer, yachtsman; 
w ‘York City, Jan. 29. 


zoologist; Balti- 
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Monsky Henry (57), international resident 
B'nai B'rith; New York City, May 2 
Moody, Dr. Herbert Raymond’ (78), retired edu- 
cator; Vienna, Va., Oct. 20. 
Moody, Rev. Dr. Paul D. (68), former head of — 
Middlebury College; Shrewsbury, Vt., Aug. 18. 
Moore, Grace (45), American opera, ire screen 
Star; Copenhagen, Rat, Jan, 26. 
a aly awyer, Republican leader: 


Moore, James = Aca 

Moore, John Bassett (86), authority on interna- 
tional law, former member of Permanent Court 
of International Justice; New York City, Nov. 12. 

Mora, Jo (71), scuiptor, author; Monterey, Calif., 


Oct. 10. 

hiatean, William A. (75), financier; Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 27. 

Morris, David R. 
City, Jan. 8. ‘ 

Morschauser, Joseph (84), former Justice of New ~ 
— Supreme Court; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Moscowitz, Grover M. (60), Federal Judge; New 
York City, March 31 Te 

Moses, Maj. Gen. Andrew (72), former Assistant 
Chief of Staif; Washington, Dec. 22, 6. 


Moulton, Rey. Dr. Warren J. (81), president - 


emeritus of Bangor Theological Seminary; Ban- -— 


gor, Me., Msy 7. 
Muller, Dr. Geor ae Sl (oo, Philadelphia surgeon; 
Margate, N. J., Feb 
Mulvaney, Lewis’ J. (38), inventor, associate of - 
Thomas A. Edison; New York City, March 25. 
Munson, Brig. Gen. Edward Lyman (18), former 
Assistant Surgeon General of U. S. 


Haven, Conn.; July 1. 


N 
Nadelman, Elie (64), sculptor; 


Dec. 28, 1946 


ordered Pearl Harbor aitack; Tokyo, 
Nash, Dr. Philip C. (56), president of eee a of 
Toledo; Toledo, Ohio, May 6. 5 


Nathan, Mrs. Maud (84), suffrage leader, co-— 


founder of Consumers’ League; New York Cily, 


Dec. 15, 1946. 

Neilson, Dr. Nellie (74), historian, author; South 
Hadley, Mass., May 26: 

Nelson, Earl of (89), descendant of Admiral Nel- 
son; Salisbury, England, Sept. 30. 

Nichols, Spencer Van Bokkelen (64), author, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State, New York City, 
June 30. 

Nordhoff, Charles Bernard (60), co-author of 
Mutiny on the Bounty’’; Santa Barbara, Calif., 

pri x 

Nugent J. C. (69), vaudeville actor, playwright; 

New York City, April 21. 


One ' a 
O’Brien, Howard Vincent (59), columnist, author; 
Evanston, Til., Sept. 30. 
O'Brien, Joseph’ Henry (73), architect, engineer: 
Yonkers, Wu. Vi Aes 
O’Connor, Winfield Scott (Winnie), (66), inter- 
national jockey; New York City, March 6. 


O'Donnell, Rev. J. Hugh (52), former president of ee. 


pete Dame University; South Bend, Ind., 
O'Leary, John J. (66), vice presidene of United = 
Mine Workers; San Francisco, Oct. 
Obici, Amedeo (70), head of Plantae Nut Co., 
“Peanut King’’; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 
Orczy, Baroness (Mrs. Montague Barstow) (82), 
novelist; London, Nov. 12. 
Orsini, Prince Domenico Napoleone (79), Assistant 
to the Pontifical Throne; Rome, March 21. 
Osborn, George A. (72), librarian emeritus of 
Rutgers University; Giehiand Park, N. J., May a(P 
Osgood, Dr. Wilfred Hudson (71), zoologist; *Chi- 
cago, June 20. ; 
Outland, Dr. John H. (75), bt ee ape foot-— 
ball star; Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Overall, Orval (66), former ehieaes Cubs star 
pitcher; Fresno. Calif., July 14. 

Owen, Most Rev. Derwyn Prevor (70), Archbishop 
of Toronto; Toronto, April 9. 


Owen, Robert Latham (91), Former United Est oa 


Senator from Oklahoma; Washington, July 1 


_ y 
Padway, Joseph A. (56), general counsel of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; San Francisco, Oct. 8. — 
Painter, Eleanor (Mrs. Charles H. Strong), singer, 
actress; Cleveland, Nov, 3. c 
Parzini, Michael (80), pauilgtor: New York City, 
Dec. 4, 1946. ~ 
Paterson, Sir bag? (62), prison reform au-— 
thority; London, “ SCRE 
Patino, Simon I. (si), ‘polivia’s tin ‘king; Buenos — 
Aires, April 20. 
Patterson, Col. John Henry (80), 
Jewish Legion ia). World War a 
orted June 1 A 
Patterson, Lester W. (54), Bronx County a J 
New York City, Nov. 15. ' 


commander of 
Los Angeles (re- 


(67), meteorologist; New. York ~ 


Army;\ Néw= > Ss 


New York City, | 
Nagano, Osami (65), former Fleet Admiral We ee 


tT BET eh diggin 


: Podeli, 


’ Porter, 


Rainey, John M. 


' Robinson, 


_Rozwadowski, 
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Peck, Frederick Stanhope (78), 
Republican leader, art collector; 
Jan. 20. 

Fenn, Rear Adm. Albert Miller (62), retired vet- 
eran of World Wars I and II; Bethesda, Md., 
Sept. 19. 

Perkins, Maxwell Evarts (62), editor of Charles 
Scribners Sons, publishers; Stamford, Conn., 
June 17. 


Providence, 


. Perry, Rt. Rev. James de Wolf (75), former Pre- 


siding Bishop of Episcopal Church of America; 
Summerville, S. C,, March 20. 

Pickhardt, Cmdore. Adolf von S. (55), Navy 
Bee aun ie World Wars I and II; Massapequa, 
1 AS eA e 30. 


’ Planck, Poe Max (89), physicist, Moke Prize win- 


ner; ‘Goettingen, Germany, Oct 

David L. (62), lawyer, former Assistant 

United States Attorney General; New York City, 
1. 


Feb. 
Ponder, Capt. W. T. (53), World War I air ace; 
Amarillo, Tex., Feb. 27. 
Pope, Henry, Sr. (178), 
thropist; Chicago, Jan. 
Popham, Sir Henry B. (65), British colonial ad- 
ministrator; St. Vincent, Windward Islands, 
April 15. 
H. Hobart (81), 
” York City, Feb. 9. 
Posey, William T. (75), co-founder of poms Cigar 
Stores; South Orange, N. J., Aug 
Potter, Dr. John Milton (40), Sresiaent of Hobart 
and William Smith College; Geneva, N. Y., 


Jan. 

Powell, John B. (60), former American editor in 
China, captive of Japanese; Washington, Feb. 28. 
Preston, Frederick Augustus (63), Chicago indus- 
trialist, civic leader; Lake Forest, Ill., June 8. 
Preston, Mrs. Thomas Jex, Jr. (83), widow of 
President Grover ‘Cleveland; Baltimore. Oct. 29. 
Pryor, Rear Adm. James Chambers (76), retired 

naval surgeon; New York City, Sept. 8. 
Pulleyn, John J. (86), retired ieee public offi- 
cial; New York City, April 3. 


Q ‘ 


Quinn, John J. (54), former United States Attor- 
ney, County Prosecutor; Red Bank, N. J., May 5. 


R 


Raczkiewicz, Wladyslaw (62), President of Polish 
Government-in-Exile; Denbighshire, England, 


June 6. 
(67) former New York City 
editor, official; Waterbury, Conn., Sept. 14. 
Read, Dr. Thomas Thornton (67), metallurgist; 

White Plains, N. Y., May 29. 

Rector, George (69), retired restaurateur; 
York City, Nov. 26. 

Reeve, Brig. Gen. Charles McCormick (99), Span- 
ish-American War veteran, oldest Yale graduate; 
Minnetonka Beach, Minn., June 24. 

Reeves, Very Rey. James A. W. (55), president 
of Seton Hill College; Pittsburgh, Pa., March 7. 

Reid, Ogden Mills (64), editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune; New York City, Jan. 3. 

Reilly, Edward J. (64), criminal lawyer, defense 
counsel in. eee kidnaping case; New York 
City, Dec. 25, 1946 

Reilly, Msgr. Michael A. (73) Bronx priest; New 
York City, March 11. 

Reno, Jesse Wilford (85), engineer, inventor of 
escalator; Pelham Manor, N. Y., June 2. 


manufacturer, philan- 


mining engineer; New 


New 


‘Respighi, Msgr. Carlo (74), prefect of Apostolic 


ceremonies of the Vatican; Vatican City, June 6. 
Rice, Gitz (56), composer of World War I song 
ts; New York City, Oct. 16. 
Riess, Dr. Ernst (81), retired educator; Scarsdale, 
N. ¥., June 12. 
Riordan, Col. Robert B. (51), former registrar of 
yous gpame University; Fort Dix, N. J., Dec 


Robertson, Alexander G. (79), retired Hawaii 
jurist, legislator; Hoolult, Aug. 21. 
Chalfant (75), perereeces in medieval 
manuscripts; Princeton, J., Dec. 31, 1946. 
Robinson, Bishop John weeley en Methodist 
missionary; Naini Tal, India, May 3 

Robinson, Rev Millard ‘Lyman (G8), tering secre- 
tary general, New Nork Bible Society; New York 
City, April ‘93. 

aeaeN James Gamble (80), architect; New York 


Rosenberg, ‘Adolph (64), Jewish leader; Cincinnati, 
Dec. 6, 1946. 

Rowe, Leo S. (74), director Cente we Pan Amer- 
ican Union; Washington, Dec. 5, 1946. 

Rowell, Lt. Gen. Ross E. (62), Uaitea States Ma- 
rine Corps, retired; San Diego, Calif., Sept. 6. 

Rowland, Richard os (66), motion picture pioneer; 
New York City, May 12. 

Dr. Eugeniusz , Polish Consul 
General; New York City, April 

Runyon, Damon (62), novelist, Breadway colum-= 
nist; New York City, Dec. 10, 1946. 


i 


Notable Deaths in 1947. 
Rhode Island 


Rushbrooke, Rev. Dr, James Heury (76), pre 
is of Baptist World Alliance; Bristol, tnela 2 


Dayle 
warm anealoke H. (72), merchant; New York C 


Russell. George L., Jr. (50), president of Ste 
Hat Co.; Ponte Vedra, Fla., March 4. 

Russell, Maj, Gen. John Henry (74), former co! 
mandant of United States Marine Corps; Coro: 
nado, Calif., March 6, 4 

Ryan, Most Rév. James Hugh (60), Archbishop of 
Omaha; Omaha, Neb., Nov, 23. 


s. 


Salotti, Cardinal Carlo (77), Bretery of the Con 
gregation of Rites; Rome, Oct. 

Sanatescu, Gen. Constantin (62), a Pee 
Rumania; Bucharest, Nov. 8. 

Sanger, George (79), 
Horley, England, Jan 

Sarkadi, Leo (68), writer, painter; New York Ci 
March 24. 

Satterlee, Herbert Livingston (83), lawyer, son- 
— of elder J. P. Morgan; New York City, Jul; 


wire circus proprie 


Sawitzky, ee (67), art expert; 


Stamio: 
Conn., Fe 
Schaaf, "Rev. Valentine (63), American-born 
ister General of the Order of Friars Min 
Vatican City, Dec. 1, 1946. 
Schirmer, Robert (48), composer, music publish 
Princeton, N.. J., Sept. 231 


4. 
gre Paul A. (63), industrialist; Buffal q 
| 


Scott, Ivy (61), opera and musical comedy singer; 
B Ray =e City, Feb. 3. - 7 
co iliam Berryman (89), geologist; Prince-} 
ton, N. J., March 29. e : "4 
Seidel, Emil (82), former Mayor oe Fumes 
Socialist leader; Milwaukee, June 24. 
Selfridge, Harry Gordon. (89), American-born Loi 
don department store ‘head: London, May 8. 4 
Senn, Rear Adm. Thomas J. (15), former assis 
chief of naval operations; San Diego, Calif., 


Shanley, Patrick J. (78), 
rateur: Huntington, 
Sharp, Maj. 


former Broadway restal 
N. Y., Aug. 
Gen. William F. 


Sharpe, Maj. Gen. Henry Granville (89), Qua 
master General in World War i Poa 
R. I., July 13. 

Shaw, Dr. Albert 

New York City, 

Sheckard, James Tilden (68), former star outfielde) 

se gaee eGuba; jancaster, Pa., Jan. 15. ; 

r arry Rowe (89 ii 

ee ee Peers Sept. ee st ee 
erman aurice Sinclair (ay, newspa: 

publisher; Hartford, Conn., Jun © 21 iets 

Shutts, Frank B. (is), 

a lishers — ‘ an. 7. 4 
iegel, Isaac (67), New York jurist, former e- 
sentative; New York City, me "99° a 

Sindall, Robert Allison (65), 

aoe yee feay eas Sept. . 
nnoc ohn 9), chief designer of d 
States Mint at Philadelphia; ee york Gi y 

Sisson, Charles Peck (57), Repub! ; 

= ee Providence, e iy me an lican leader, la 
aden, Dr. Douglas (91), founder O” 
When tena me of British Who's 

Slater, Herbert W. (i3)- ‘California pats Senatol 

neweraper go apr sper Calif., Aug. 13. 

ipsy Rodne: 

: Bea Aug a y (87), British evangelist: 
mi arold.D. (48), ex-Director of : 
acting hoad of Worta Banc. Culpeper, qe ch 

Smith, John M. (76), State Treasurer of ‘Wisco 
sin; "Madison, Wis., Aug. 17. 

Smith, June Cc. (70), Ancasiaie Justice of Illino 

Feb 


(89), magazine editor, author 
June 25. : 


former newspaper puk 


manutor 


Sy Bs). Govt ar Orepeas Klame 

Santer h aes ireamis Ewald (80) ee : 

peer AS, not iiate *80), eee of Pres 
yerien. Pica of Foreign Missions; Philadelp. 


Stanton, Charles Spelman (79), r ap 
executive; San Francisco, we a pured Rema 
Stark, Very Rev. Henry i Fe former au 
general of the Paulist Fathers; Los 
Bian bad ress (83), etch 
erner er P etcher, pa: 
City, Dec. 16, 1946 palit: unis 


Stettenbenz, Miles D. (59 2 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. (59), newspaper edito 
Stevens, Ww. 


Bertrand: (62 » Prot 
Bishop; Los spimend sia) 22. ete ae 
Stevenson-Moore, Sir’ Charles J. (81), B 
Faanioinety "Verraux, Switzerland ‘a 
y 


~~ le ae eee ay , <_< 


« 


wart, Rey. Joseph W. A. (95), former president 

Roches Theological Semi } Roch 

x3 ou an nary; ester, | 
¥ - Robert Wright (80) retired oil com- 
Ce Sere Beach, Pla., Feb. 24. 
DKes . Josep 5 ician, : - 
siown, x: aig ee phys banker; Mor 
bKes, J. Stogdell (77), art pa : ik 
lustrialist; Shiladeineta, bear oa cy Sains 
mie Julius F., Sr. (92), Ohio industrialist, ex- 
a, Se OTN Calif., July 26. 
et, Julian (67), novelist, au : 
poate, Conn., Feb. 19. ee 
eeter, Dr. Edward Clark (72), Yale Medical 
es tte: New Haven, Sonne June i. 

n, - Gen. Daniel I. (61), Inspect 
f the Army; Washington, sy Te epee 
mmerlin, George T. (74), former chief of pro- 
ocol of State Department; Bethesda, Md., July 1. 
aab, Solomon M. (76), subway builder: Phila- 
lelphia, June 13. 
Peney, Michael F. (74), former world’s cham- 
ag high jumper; Mountain Home, Pa., Aug. 
“ 

Madge, Eugene (72), Governor-elect of G ia; 
tlanta, Dec. 21, 1946. tae 
aguay, Eva (68), former vaudeville and musical 
omedy star; Hollywood, Calif., Jan. 11. 
issig, Vice Admiral Joseph K. (70), veteran of 
World Wars I and II; Bethesda, Md., Oct. 29. 
ee aurette (62), actress; New York City, 
wson, WwW. Orton (70), newspaper columnist; 
adison, Conn., March 14. 
a Harry K. (76), central figure of Stanford 
¥Vhite murder case; Miami Beach, Fla., Feb. 22. 
pbmas, Albert Ellsworth (74), playwright; Wake- 
eld, R. I., June 18. 


any, Charles Lewis (69), jeweler; New York 
ity, April 3. 
is, John Henry (94), poet; New York City, Oct. 


fan, John H. (70), 
ean from California; 


former Democratic Con- 
Westwood, Cailif., 


une 30. 
: poner FS ag playwright, actor; Hollywood, 
me ep. 12. 
, John (70), Democratic 
older; Chicago, Dec. 14, 1946. 
Hs, Charles B. (85), marcotics authority; 
Ville, N. Y., Feb. 20. 
iway, Allen T. (79), former Republican Con- 
man from Massachusetts; Washington, Feb. 


dwell, Dr. “n= Ag ant ae (80), zoologist; Red- 
e 


ing, Conn., Jun « 
fat, Charles H. (47), former All-America foot- 
player; Kansas City, Mo., April 19. 

man, Mrs: Martha E. (94), mother of President 
man; Grandview, Mo., July 26. 

er, Samuel Auchmuty (77), consulting chem- 

New York City, Feb. 23. 

, Jim (56), author; Hollywood, Calif., June 22. 

rell, Herbert (87), cosmetics manufacturer, 

lanthropist; West Orange N. J., Oct. 27. 

er, George F. (63), banker, sportsman; Phila- 

elphia, Jan. 8. } 7 

idall, Robert H. (70), Mayor of Indianapolis, 

‘orld War I commander; Indianapolis, Ind., 

. : 

oa U 

derwood, Elmer (87), pioneer news 
her; St. Petersburg, Fla. Aug. 17 


nfine, Lewis J. (64), retired New York City 
Slice Commissioner; New York City, Dec. 16, 


leader, office- 


photog- 


Mrs. Grace D. (16), former New York 


= St. Petersburg, Fla., 


age leader, writer; 
. 10, 1946. 

bilt, Mrs. Rosamond Lancaster (50), widow 
Villiam K. Vanderbilt; Northport, N. Y., Aug. 


Rensselaer, eee. pe a Republican 
; New York City, Jan. 10. 

orto, Rodrigue Cardinal (63), Archbishop of 

; Alhambra, Cay? forme EF ecguadenatiatl 

, Andrew J. , form : 

er of Prohibition act; Granite Falls, Minn.; 


Pepe: Gen. Franz R. (78), Hitler sponsor; 
ch, Bavaria (reported Feb. 8). 

ensen, Hans Georg (64), former Nazi 
sador to Rome; Konstanz, Germany (re- 


an; Bas. 

R. M, (70), 

Imo Marconi; 
ed Dec. 18, 1946. 
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w 
Walker, Brig. Gen. Meriweather L. (77), former 
Governor of Panama Canal Zone; _ ceemes 
Haven, Mass., July 29. 
Wall, Frank J. (60), vice president of New Haven 
Railroad; Brookline, Mass., Noy. 18. 
Walsh, David I. (74), former United States Sena- 


tor, ex-Governor of M: ; 
mute Aa assachusetts; Boston, 
Walsh, Very Rev. Dr. Edward J. (69), former 


president of St. John's Universi ' 
Mobile, Ala., March 22. Roby cae: 
Warburg, Max M. (79), international banker; New 
York City, Dec. 26, 1946. 
Warfield, Gen. Henry M. (80), former Adjutant 
General of Maryland; Baltimore, Oct. 10. 
Warren, Bentley Wirt (82), constitutional lawyer; 
eri Raden Goh ) 
arwick, Fran . (85), newspaper editor; 
= Alay Mehoe paper editor; Toledo, 
Washburn, Ives (59), book publisher; New York 
City, Feb. 5. 


Waterous, Herbert L. 


(78), retired light opera 

basso; Woodstock, N. Y., Aug. 29. ‘ 

Watson, Byron S. (71), Providence (R. I.) busi- 
we yoo former polo player; Wakefield, R. TI., 

pt. 9. 

Weaver, Rev. Dr. Rufus W. (76), Baptist clergy- 
man, author; Washington, Jan. 31. 

Webb, Ulysses S. (82), former Attorney General of 
California; San Francisco, July 31. 

Webster, Benjamin (Ben) (82), English-born actor: 
Hollywood, Feb. 26. 

Weisenburger, Walter B. (59), executive vice presi- 
dent of National Assn. of Manufacturers; Bronx- 
ville, N, Y., June 23. 

Welich, Mrs. Fannie Dixon, former Democratic 
National Committeewoman from Connecticut; 
Agawam, Mass., April 24, 

Welling, Richard W. G. (88), civic reformer; New 
York City, Dec. 17, 1946. 

Wells, Richard H. (Dick) (50), former head of — 
Rotary International; Pocatello, Idaho, Jan. 6. 
Wendell, Louis (75), retired New York City jurist; 

Pocono Pines, Pa., Sept. 6. 

Waters, Thomas J. (80), building contractor; New 
York City, Aug. 27. 

White, W. P. (Bill) (57), one-armed former base- 
ball player, coach: Rome, Ga., Jan. 22. 

White, Dr. William Charles (72), pioneer in tu- 
berculosis research; Washington, Aug. 11. 

Whitman, Charles Seymour (78), former Governor 
of New York and New York County District 
Attorney who ‘‘broke’? Rosenthal case in 1912; 
New York City, March 29. 

Whitmore, Dr. Frank Clifford (59), organic chem- | 
ist; State College, Pa., June 24. e 

Wickenden, Dr. William Elgin (64). president 
emeritus of Case Institute of Technology 5 
Cleveland; Peterboro, N. H., Sept. 1. i 

Wilkinson, Miss Ellen (55). British trade union- 
ist, ex-Minister of Education; London, Feb. 6. 

Williams, Dr. Clement C. (64), former president of 
Lehigh University; Madison, Wis., Feb. 20. 

Wilson, Carroll Atwood (61), trustee of Guggen- 
heim BS eg bibliophile; New York City, 
June - 

Wilson, Francis M. H. (71), former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State: Woodbury, Conn.. Dec. 31, 1946. 

Wilson, Hugh Robert (61), diplomat, last U.S. 
Ambassador to Hitler Germany; Bennington, Vt.. 
Dec. 28, 1946. : nee 

Wilson, Jimmy (46), National League baseball star: 
Bradenton, Fla., June 1 

Winant, John G. [ 
bassador to Great Britain; 


Nov. 3. 
Wincapaw, Capt. William H. (Flying Santa Claus) 
(61), pioneer aviator; Rockland, Me., ' 
Winship, Maj. Gen. Blanton (77). former Judge 


Concord, N. H.. 


Advocate General, ex-Governor of Puerto Rico; ‘ 


ashington, Oct. 9. * 
wolber, eck G. (64), former New Jersey State — 
Senator, jurist; New York City. April 8. ; 
Wood, Dr. John Wilson (81). Episcopal missions — 
executive; New York City, Aug. 7. 
Woolley, Edward Mott (80), magazine writer;- Pas- 
ee eh ai (84), retired. president 
ley, Dr. Ma: mma he } 
wee Mi Holyoke College, peace worker; Hol- 


Woremilton Goll eae al June 19 
‘ollege; Mon ; 4 
Weieht, ‘Sir almroth (85). discoverer of anti- 
typhoid vaccine; Farnham Common, England. 
April 30. Y 
Yaw, Miss Ellen pace (77), concert singer; Los 
les, Sept. 9. f 
yokel. Alex <61), stage producer; Lawrence, N.- 
‘ov. 27. 


tive; New York City, Oct. 25. 


(58), former United States Am- — 


July 16. ~ 


Z 
Ziegler, Edward (77), Mermerer a Opera execu- ved 


= 


Science—Review of Developments in. 1947 


SCIENCE 


Science Review of the Year—1947 


These many advances in science and technology during 1947 have been reported by Science Se: 
Most of them are described in the pages of the weekly magazine published by Science Service, SC. 
NEWS LETTER, to which you can refer in your local library. If you wish more information @ 
any particular report, you may find it through the SCIENCE NEWS LETTER index contained in” 
issues of June 28 and Dec. 27, or if you have difficulty in finding the issue you want, send your requ 
with two 3-cent stamps for each inquiry, to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6,-D. 


AVIATION 


Push-button flying enabled a pilotless Air Force 
plane to cross the Atlantic and land without hu- 
Man hands touching the controls. 

New official world record of 650.6 miles an hour 
was set by Navy pilot flying a Douglas Skystreak; 
an Air Force B-29 Superfortress flew 8,854.8 miles 
to beat -the international closed course distance 
record. 

Speedy Navy transonic Skyrocket plane, powered 
with both turbo-jet and rocket was designed to 
fly 760 miles an hour. 

Photoelectric instrument was developed to record 
automatically the cloud-height over — airports; 
yisibility-measuring device was designed to aid 
landings at airports; portable device accurately 
indicated wind speed and direction, important in 
airplane take-off. 

Two new devices showed tower-control operators 
the exact position of an approaching plane and its 
altitude; fog dispersal system was used to aid in- 
strument landing systems; television and radar 
were combined in an aircraft navigation and land- 
ing aid; 15-pound radar equipment warned pilots 
of too close approach to earth or mountains. 

Lights producing fiashes strong enough to pene- 
trate any weather for at least 1,000 feet were de- 
veloped to aid airplane landings; lighting system 
for small-town airfields was made to be moved 
with change in the wind. 

Two supersonic wind tunnels were completed to 
create conditions met at altitudes of 50,000 feet to 
100 miles; system of 10 chambers was devised for 
studying the effects of weather on eircraft ac- 
cessories; hangar that simulates extreme weather 
conditions encountered in operation was developed 
for testing new aircraft and equipment; air eddies 
were eliminated in wind tunnels by use of improved 
fine screens. 

The Air Force XB-47, a six-jet engine bomber, 
incorporates swept-back wings and tail surfaces 
that are ultra thin. 

Speedy combat aircraft, Navy XF2R-1, has a 
gas-turbine engine in front and _ jet-propulsion 
engine in the rear. s 

Men cleared the tail of a speeding jet plane by 
being shot from the cockpit at a velocity of 60 feet 
@ second. ~ 

Air Force helicopter with overlapping rotors was 
designed to carry pilot, co-pilot and 10 passengers: 
Navy 10-passenger helicopter, with fore and aft 
rotors, was accepted by the Service. 

The Banshee, powerful single-seat Navy fighter 
capable of flying 600 miles an hour and climbing 
9,000 feet a minute, successfully passed flight tests. 

Transcontinental Racon-route, system of short- 
Tange aerial navigation utilizing radar was installed 
to. enable pilots on the route to determine their 
exact positions at all times. 

Hughes’ giant eight-engine fiying boat, with a 
wingspread of 320 feet, made successful flight. 

Glass that conducts electricity, and thus can be 
electrically heated to keep it free of ice, was in- 
stalled in control cabins of the giant Stratocruiser. 

Helicopters were put into regular service to 
shuttle passengers from suburban cities to main- 
line airports used by long-range transports. 

ying tanker refueled an airliner in flight within 
20 ee in attempt of British to extend range of 
airliners. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Collection of 11 fossilized human skulls, at least 
four times as thick-walled as modern man’s, repre- 
senting a people with bulging beetle brows who 
lived in Java over a third of a million years ago 
(Homo soloensis), was made complete with return 
of one missing member taken as war booty just 
after discovery. 

Almost complete lower jaw of a large apeman 
with incipient chin, oldest human-like skull with 
stuck-out chin, was found in a cave at Sterkfontein 
in South Africa near skull of toothless elderly 
female, lacking lower jawbone, with brain capacity 
about equal to those of present-day large apes and 
only a third that of modern humans. 

Remains of America’s earliest known human be- 
ings, with age estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 years, 
were discovered in Tepexpan, Mexico, through use 
of geophysical prospecting methods, and brought 
to Washington for restoration. 


Discoveries at Mersin in southeastern Turki 
showed a chalcolithic or ‘‘copper’’ age, transiti¢ 
period from late stone age to bronze age. 

Monumental architecture from early pre-histon 
ages, probably well before 3,000 B.C., were four 
in southern Iraq and at the site of Abu Shahra} 
excavations. | 

Eleven heretofore unknown Mayan temples, dal 
ing from 495 to 672 A.D., and regarded by arc 
ologists as most complete find of recent years, } 
discovered. = | 

. S. Government entered archaeology on | 
national scale by initiating a survey of all archaed 
logical sites on rivers where dams are to be i 
or other major changes undertaken. = | 


ASTRONOMY 


Broad, fuzzy absorption line of the sun} 
spectrum was found to be identical with the 1 
“‘coronium’’ spectrum line seen during sol: 
eclipse; this indicated that the sun has regions 
much higher energy than previously suspected 

Mars’ atmosphere contains an appreciable qua 
tity of carbon dioxide, even a larger trograph 


- | 


than is in the earth’s atmosphere, spectrograph 
study of infra-red sunlight reflected by the plan 
indicated. ai 
New comets Rondanina-Bester, Becvar, B 
IV, Jakovin, Wirtanen, Reinmuth, Bester V 
eft 


Honda were discovered; comets Grigg-Skjell 
Jaye, Whipple and Schwassman-Wachmann 
rediscovered. | 

A nova or ‘‘new’’ star was spotted by photael 
raphy in the constellation of Sagittarius. & 
Both red and blue members of Antares, gig 
red star, were found to be surrounded by an eno: 
mous cloud of iron particles existing as extreme 
minute solid particles instead of in gaseous form 

Radar bearings on the sun indicated that 
cosmic radio noise originate from long, th 
like prominence, filaments that surge into 
sun’s outer regions. 

A gigantic sunspot, easily visible through smoke 
glass, lived to be seen during four rotations of t 
sun; more sunspots marred the face of the 
during May than in any month for more than — 


years. 

The sun is producing much more energy 
is currently believed, study with a sky-obser 
variation of the snooperscope indicated. 

A cloud of gas, dust and cosmic debris, 
while in the process of collapsing clashes ¥ 
another cosmic cloud, might give rise to as 
system with planets, it was suggested; pla 
thus created would move with circular orbits ¢ 
to the star’s central plane, the largest m 
remaining farthest from the sun. 

Use of photocells sensitive to red light far beyone 
the region visible to the human eye made possible 


_ New minor planet was discovered follow 
inauguration of world-wide program for study 
asteroids. ’ 


ATOMIC POWER 


ere also s ith 
Thirty-four different elementar were de 
among the fission products of atomic. 
uranium; neodymium, barium, zirconium’ 


van eg 


yodenum were found to. account for nearly half 
the weight of the uranium spilt Sounder 
dements were transmuted 16 steps down the 
riodic table and 22, possibly 30, particies were 
ocked out of an atomic heart or nucleus with 
P new 4,000-ton synchro-cyclotron. 
Atomic energy pile using p!utonium without a 
derator, activated by fast neutrons, was devised 
Telease energy ‘slowly. 
Bevatron, atom smasher that can speed up elec- 
us to a billion electron volts, was designed. 
hotograph was taken of an elusive sub-atomic 
ticle, the mesotron, that lived only a fraction 
@ second and then disintegrated; the mesotron 
200 times as massive as the electron and the 
utral particle resulting from its disintegration 
5 4 mass 50 to 60 times thai of the electron. 
hree of the four unnamed chemical elements 
ire christened: 43, first artificially-made element, 
called technetium (Tc), 85 is given the title 
astatine (At), 87 is named francium (Fr); 61, 
OWN as illinium is being investigated to deter- 
ne whether that obtained from the atomic pile 
identical with the naturally-occurring element 
nounced two decades ago. 
mproved method of separating carbon of atomic 
ght 13, useful in medical, biological and in- 
strial research, consists of distilling carbon 
moxide over a large-area column into liquid 
Togen as a cooler. 
isible light was found to be given off by moving 
Gtrons in a 70,000,000-volt synchrotron, and the 
ctron m was made visible by its own light. 
dioactive chemical elements manufactured in 
uranium chain-reacting pile were made ayail- 
€ to international scientists for medical and 
Ggical research. 
deaviest and most violently radioactive of the 
mical elements, curium (No. 96), was isolated in 
ficient quantity to be barely visible to the 
nided eye; it glows brightly enough to be photo- 
phed by its own visible light. 
phlorine, common salt element, was changed by 
osure to neutrons in the atomic pile to a radio- 
ive form which will continue to give off radia- 
mn for more than a million years. 
Dranium, atomic bomb element, was found to 
birth to triplets and quadruplets when it 
ions, as well as conventional twins of hearts 
other lightér elements. ; 


BIOLOGY 


iuman embryo only about four days old was 
first and only authenticated one obtained be- 
attachment to the uterus in the mother’s body. 
efore birth, superior babies-to-be were success- 

ly transplanted into mother rabbits of just 

inary breeding. 
nges in the chromosomes of developing male 
cells of plants were produced with radioactive 
sphorus taken up in water absorbed by the 
ippy-like fish known as Mollienesia formosa 

6 reported to have only one sex—female. 

Pristeza or quick decline, disease of orange and 

ipefruit trees, was found due to a microscopi- 
invisible, filter-passing virus; in South Amer- 
and Australia the disease spreads more rapidly 

m tree to tree than in California. 

Veed-killing chemical, 2,4-D, was found to kill 
nts by robbing them of ability to utilize oxygen 

life processes; onion juice mixed with 
boosted its weed-killing capacity from 10- 

)-fold; ultraviolet radiation changed its plant- 

ing power. 

(ET, newest terror to bugs, killed red spiders 
ted mites; methoxychlor, close chemical rela- 
of DDT, was reported only one-fortieth as 

sonous to man and warm-blooded animals; ben- 

s hexachloride, British insecticide, before 

ing, deprived single-celled animals of their 
sr to divide; bladin, German-produced insec- 
de, was tested as a DDT supplement. 

gar formed in one leaf of a large sugar-cane 
nt during one hour’s work in the sun was dis- 

buted to all parts of the 11-foot, seven-pound 

ik within three days, use of carbon atoms tagged 

h radioactivity showed. 

hlorophyll, prcee. plant pigment that lays the 

ndation of all foods, was found through use of 

foactive carbon of atomic weight 14 to do its 
uc in a two-stage process, one stage being carried 


in the dark. 
enzyme, phosphoprotein phosphatase, was 
sred which liberates phosphorus from protein 


eggs of frogs so that the embryo can use the 


h 

orus in its development. 
iritish-originated chemical, isopropyl-N-phenyl 
pan conquering 


te (IPC), proved successful in 


blag 


aSS. 

5} sed the powder-post beetle that dam- 

é Boe and Killed the bark beetle that carries_ 

se fungus; it protected fruit against dam- 
insects; warning was issued that DDT be 

i with care as it can also kill insect friends, 

rf m small birds, pets and even man. 
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Rubber trees immune to destruc : 
disease were introduced into cuitivenion ane 

Minute virus particle was found to kill a bac- 
terium by steaiing its phosphorus. 

Bacterial strains that resist action of penicillin, 
streptomycin and other antibiotics were shown in 
resuit trom rapid evolution or mutation, and not 
merely a survival of the toughest or selection of 
resistant cells already there. 

Better yields of turpentine and resin were ob- 
tained by inoculating pine ‘trees with spores of a 
disease Tungus when they are tapped. 

Podophyllin, resin extracted from rootstocks of 
mayapple plant, was found to have the colchicine- 
like effect of Stopping cell division half-way and 
thereby producing giant varieties of plants. 

Evolutionary jumps or mutations in mice were 
ark a by a chemical compound, methylcholan- 

Eelgrass, chief food of many coastwise wildfow! 
Be ae Oe eee ee rapidly after almost 

x inate 
disease. years ago by a fungus 
iving pines of a supposedly extin i 
eet Tb AyHrids. ee 
00 an. or valuable h 
mA anes bie horses, cows and dogs 


Living organisms, viruses and vitamins were 


sealed in carefully-labelled glass tubes to be 
pens for research purposes two centuries from 


Army’s soilless gardens produced millions of 
pounds of vegetables in Japan. 

Treatment of seeds with solutions of salts of 
Tadioactive elements, and use of such salts along 
with fertilizer in the soil, was claimed to cause 
increased yields. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


World’s smallest radio station, complete with 


tube and circuit that fits in an empty lipstick case, 
and tiny four-tube radio, calling-card size, proved 
successful; they utilize the war-developed tech- 
nique of printed circuits. 

Radio tube the size of a rice grain was developed. 

Transparent plastic, known as NBS casting resin, 
Was announced as war-developed to shield delicate 
tubes and circuits without interfering with opera- 
iton of electronic equipment. 


Female sex hormone, effective in small. amounts, — 


was concocted artificially from simple, cheap 
chemicals; it can be given by mouth to relieve 
women undergoing the difficult transition asso- 
ciated with middle age. ; 

Fibrous protein molecules as complex as those 
in the human body and other living. structures 
were synthesized and protein molecules were in- 
duced to join one to another in long chains in 
much the same way that hydrocarbon molecules 
polymerize to form synthetic rubber. ‘ 

Neutral meson, sub-atomic particle that lives 
but one ten-quadrillionth of a second after creation 
by bombardment from outer space, was declared 
to play a major role in the creation of cosmic rays. 

Cosmic rays were found constantly to create 
radioactive carbon, present in living organisms 
and in recently dead organic matter; sensitive 
radar was used to detect electrical bursts from 
energetic cosmic rays. } 

Diamonds, size-for-size, were found to be a thou- 
sand times more sensitive detectors of alpha, beta 


and gamma rays than the ordinary counters used. — 


Synthetic stones, far more brilliant under elec- 
tric light than in daylight, were made from tita- 
nium oxide. 

Light was utilized to turn petroleum com- 
pounds into synthetic rubber, vapors of such metals 
as zinc, cadmium and mercury being used as 
catalysts. 

Nylon plastic was synthesized from corncobs 
and oat hulls instead of coal, air and water. a 

Synthetic compounds with much the same effect 
on bacteria and fungi as natural antibiotics were 
created; most powerful, acrylophenone, has draw- 
back of being only slightly soluble in water and 
closely related to another compound highly poison- 
ous to animals. 


Tyrosine, fundamental body chemical, was syn-— 


thesized with radioactive carbon; radioactive tyro- 
sine may disclose why potatoes and apples turn 
black and help solve some of the mysteries of 
‘‘black’’ cancers. 

A new chemical, lithium aluminum hydride, was 
revealed as a reducing agent for highly stable 

mpounds. ; 

er Tastes by an ultrasonic siren and too 
high-pitched for the human ear to hear was found 
to contain enough heat energy to light a pipe, pop 
corn or kill a mouse. na 


EARTH SCIENCES Z 


f the salamander-like stereospondyls, 
piece fic kege vertebrate life known during transi- 
tion perjod from Age of Fishes to Age of Reptiles, 
were found in New Mexico as part of a total find 


\ 
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of 35 skulls of animals that roamed the earth 150 
million years ago. 

Fragments of pelvis, Jaw and skull found in 
Arizona were believed to be those of Chirotherium 
or ‘hand animal,’’ dinosaur’s granddaddy, which 
dominated the world from about 150 to 200 million 
years ago. 2 ; 

Nearly-complete fossil skeleton of an extinct 
Eocene mammal named Meniscotherium was dis- 
covered in New Mexico; this animal living 60 mil- 
lion years ago may prove to be the ancestor of 
modern hyraxes or Biblical ‘‘conies.’’ f 

Mud on the ocean bottom is 9,000 feet thick in 
places, echo-sounding survey indicated. 

Flat-topped mountains that dot the bottom of 
the western Pacific were described as stumps of 
volcanoes that became submerged more than half 
a billion years ago; new chart of Pacific ocean 
bottom showed a 40,000-foot difference in elevation 
between bottom of Mindanao trench and tops of 
highest mountains in the eastern Philippines. | 

Pacific shoreline once stood along a line running 
from western Montana to El Paso vicinity, studies 
showed. 

Weather on the ground was reported to come 
from great whirling eddies cast off from a. vast 
air-river ten miles up, flowing from west to east 
aphtha the earth, with speeds up to 200 miles an 
our. 

Strangely-colored, never-freezing lakes similar 
to some in Yellowstone National Park were spotted 
in Antarctica. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


Man-made snowfall and rain, produced by seed- 
ing a supercooled cloud with dry-ice fragments, 
pointed the way to possible artificial climate 
changes that might result in less severe thunder- 
storms, elimination of hail and airplane icing. 

One-step camera produced a finished, dry picture 
and completely developed negative in one minute; 
heavy-weight camera for reconnaissance work 
showed pairs of photographs one minute after 
they were gnapped. 4 

Laboratory camera for taking and developing 
research pictures was announced; match-box 
Camera and vestpocket darkroom were devised for 
pictures one-half inch square; machine automa- 
tically processed X-ray film in one hour. 

Motion picture camera, for use in research and 
industrial processes, took 5,000,000 pictures a sec- 
ond, ten times more than high speed cameras 
produced before. 

Electronic photo-flash unit that fires photo- 
graphic flashes at three-second intervals was de- 
veloped; camera with an effective exposure time of 
four hundred-millionths of a second, used in 
studies of electrical discharges, was described. 

Automatic pilot successfully varied the altitude 
of a V-2 rocket in flight, furnishing the first step 
toward guiding the flight of rockets from the 
ground by radio control; diffuser of a ram-jet or 
“flying stovepipe’’ was successfully tested through 
use of V-2 rockets. 

‘Aluminum metal was obtained from kaolin clay 
through a process that consists of roasting the 
clay, digesting it with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
filtering to remove the insoluble silica, and add- 
ing hydrochloric acid gas to produce aluminum 
chloride crystals. 

The common clay bentonite was used to produce 
a new plastic by taking advantage of the chemical 
reaction between bentonite and resin-forming or- 
ganic polymers. 

Nickel and cobalt were successfully plated on 
metal without the use of an electric current by 
chemical reduction of nickel or cobalt salt with 
hypophosphite in hot solution. 

Titanium was made possible as a pure metal 
for industrial use through an improved process 
that reduced titanium tetrachloride with pure 
molten magnesium in the presence of helium gas 
under pressure. 

Gas for generating power and manufacturing 
synthetic products was- produced by burning 
unmined coal in the ground. 

Coai-burning gas-turbine locomotives were de- 
veloped to use finely pulverized coal. 

' Optical glass for television mirrors was success- 
_ fully cleaned by bombarding it with electrons 
under vacuum. 

Glass-free porcélains, capable of withstanding 
heat up to 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, were made 
from alumina, beryllia, zirconia and thoria. 

Series of tough, serviceable new paints was pro- 
duced from lactic acid, souring agent in milk. 

Electronic stopwatch measured the speed of 
atomic particles to one thousandth of a millionth 
of a second and determined the energy of the 
charged particles in nuclear reactions. 

Invisible infra-red rays, used in the same man- 
ner as in an Army snooperscope, were reported 
superior for examining human eyes as they do not 
disturb the eye under observation. 

Colored leads were used to record on ordinary 


paper colored-pictures transmitted by wire or | 
waves by a facsimile process. = 
Clearer long-distance telephone reception - 
sulted from use of pulse code moadulation 
nique that, instead of transmitting a cont: 
speech wave, sends samples at a very rapid 
using a set of code consisting of a definite 2 
rangement of electrical pulses. 
Low pressure system to obtain oxygen from’ s 
developed during the war, was adapted in ind 
trial use, including possibly getting gasoline ire 
natural gas. 4 
Man-made crystals successfully replaced natu: 
quartz used in telephone circuits. ; 
Electroplated wire that can be bent, hammere 
woven and twisted without flaking was produd 
by electroplating quarter-inch rods, then draw 
them out into fine wire. 4 
Robot electronic egg candler utilized the diff 
ences in quantities of electronic energy absor 
to_separate good eggs from bad. : | 
Production of a powerful 3,000-watt merev; 
vapor lamp greatly widened possibilities of aj 
cation of light to chemical reactions in therd 
called photo-chemical process. m7 | 
Softening oil made from silica was used in mal 
ing better rubber tires that resist heat, weathe 
chemicals and abrasion. : 
Radiotelephone equipment was installed | 
trains, enabling passengers to telephone home 


office. 


Bt 


INVENTIONS 


Notable and interesting 
during the year include: . | 
Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as nitric oxi 
by passing the gas mixture through a bed of i 
candescent oxide ‘‘pebbles,’’ further heating 
the combustion chamber, then sudden cooli | 
a twin chamber with unheated pebbles. be | 
_Process for purifying water by electricity Lu 
cipitating the germs on sand or other er if 
dielectric material. t 

Addition of methyl-phosphorus compounds | 
fuel treated with tetra-ethyl lead to check | 
unsparked ignition due to the lead, without r 
ducing its anti-knock properties. | 

Use of fluorine for production of synthetic ru} 
ber with high resistance to aging effects of sur 
light, to brittleness that comes with extreme e 
with high elasticity at low temperatures and hi 
tensile strength. 4G 

Oxygenless flame of very high temperature 
tained from fluorine and hydrogen, for cut 
or welding metals.  } 

Rifle powder of high energy that consists of 
grains of a finely pulverized high explosive 
as TNT or PETN, each embedded in_a pellet 
more deliberately-burning smokeless powder. 

Use of radio waves of high frequency to obt 
data on the relative humidity, temperature an 
Pressure gradients of air masses between — 
points. 

Device that measures the relative amounts 
oxygen in mixture of gases by utilizing attractic 
of oxygen to a magnet. sit 

Thorium extraction from phosphatic miners 
containing it by exploiting the phosphoric acid re 
leased through addition of sulfuric acid. 
Production of ammonium sulfamate by m 
an excess of liquid anhydrous ammonia with s' 
trioxide in either liquid or solid form, then lett 
the excess ammonia evaporate. 


More compact electron microscope which 
electrostatic fields instead of magnets for focu 


inventions patent! 


zymes cannot function. 
Production of a ser 
marihuana-like actio 


zenes in pr 
Soe ‘ 4 
nereased production of penicillin from 
batch of mold through the addition of iam 
hundredths of one per cent of phenylactic 
Unwettable form of DDT with excellent fi 
forming properties. : 
Synthetic rubber with fluorine substituted 
ie customary qiarine. ; 
reater production of glycerin thr iS 
an acidified medium that enables oreinne y 
fermentation processes to proeress more effi 
Increase of oil-well yields through use o} 
teria of the genus Desulfovibrio that enlarges ; 
channels by dissolving limestone, makes oil | 
more freely by lowering surface tension and 
creases gas pressure by producing carbon dios 


Light-signalling system that uses light-waves 
differing frequencies at a constant intensity to 
ahnsmit messages. 
Fi e-alarm device triggered by ultraviolet rays 
om the fire’s flame rather than by its heat. 
hoto-reproduction of text or drawings at mime- 
Hraph speed by making use of tendency of 
ngsten, molybdenum and related metals to turn 
kK without further treatment when irradiated 
ith light between high violet and near ultraviolet. 
impregnation of paper with methylol urea, a 
Tmoplastic resin, to prevent shrinking, swelling 
d warping. 
WGlass with high refractive index, useful for wide- 
gle camera lenses and microscope objectives, 
ade by substituting germanium oxide for sand 
& formula including also titanium oxide and 
dium fluoride. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 


miope of a chemical conquest of tuberculosis was 
. d by good results of streptomycin treatment 
ported from many clinics. 
Bitial trial of vaccination with BCG against 
Mberculosis was begun in the United States as 
t of a long-range study program. 
chemical effective against tuberculosis in 
wnea pigs was found in long yellow crystals ex- 
d from a lichen popularly known as Cali- 
mia Spanish moss. 
Discovery of a prophylactic effect of penicillin 
ainst syphilis was announced. 
Germs of athlete’s foot and various other fungi 
d "parasitic yeasts which cause disease in man 
d animals were knocked out with tomatin, new 
dition to the family of antibiotics, 
essing juice from 
mato plant. 
Germ in a badly infected leg wound yielded a 
Pase-fighting chemical called bacitracin, found 
ective against boils, carbuncles, styes and ulcers. 
ynloromycetin, new penicillin-like remedy, was 
id effective against experimental rickettsial and 
infections. 
Experiments with mice revealed that pneu- 
ys plague was-controlled by streptomycin 
90% of the cases. 
Sodium fluorescein, dye that glows under ultra- 
plet light, was used successfully to show a sur- 
bm the extent of cancer tissue to be removed. 
wo blood tests for cancer were announced, one 
& the dyes, brilliant cresyl blue and methylene 
ue, and the other by inspection of serum under 
Paviolet light. 
Shemical in mother’s milk that causes breast 
meer in mice was isolated. 
Byidence of a relation between breast cancer 
d over-femininity, in the sense of unopposed 
jon of female hormones, was found. Fi 
ue to why cancer kills was found in its action 
Tobbing the body of its stores of nitrogen and 
iding it trapped so the rest of the body cannot 


made by 
leaves and stems of the 


few synthetic pain-relieving drug known vari- 
sly as amidone, dolophine and 10820, was re- 
ted two to four times as effective as morphine, 
t also capable of causing addiction. 

morphine derivative, metopon, found less ad- 
ing than morphine, was made available for 
im relief in cancer patients only and under re- 

ctions to prevent its misuse. 

Blood-shunting operation in which the great 
diac vein was made to do the work of the 

’s artery was developed for relief of coronary 
rombosis and sclerosis. $ 
solation of two more blood fractions, an iron- 
sper carrying chemical and another which sep- 
tes as a mercury salt, was announced. 

0 anti-influenza chemicals LL47 and apple 
ttin, effective in laboratory experiments, were 
New inroads against tooth decay include: rhu- 
tbh mixed with, lemon juice to protect teeth 

nst the acid’s erosive action; plan for mass 
ntrol of caries at the source by adding glycero! 

hyde (simple, tasteless chemical) to all sugar 
the refineries to check fermentation and acid 
mation from sugar as eaten; tryptophane, an 
fimo acid, as a possible decay preventive; treat- 
mt of children’s teeth twice a year with sodium 
ioride. k 
Remed r intestinal paralysis was found in a 
iso a ya gas, . di-isopropylfiuorophosphate 


impr for infantile paralysis fol- 
wec Be nat bulbar poliomyelitis takes five 
ferent forms, each requiring specific treatment. 
First direct observation of protein synthesis out- 
le the animal body, of importance in cancer 
, was achieved with radioactive sulfur. 

fy chemical called histamine was found 8 
rm certain cells of the ependl from their rest- 
sta to active germ-eaters. 

AGhalariat 100 times as powerful as quinine 
extracted from the leaves and roots of a 
ise plant, Dichroa febrifuga. 
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PAB, used in ridding livestock of parasitic 
worms, had a sulfa-like action against *the ex- 
ceedingly minute germs called Brucella, chemical 
from mold found in soil of cattle inclosure showed 
promise as remedy for undulant fever, 

A dual photoelectric device clipped to the ear 
sepeteh pro joss: patients by giving doctors 

al and continuous measurem 
oxygen in the blood. pies 

One type of hardening of the arteries, athero- 
sclerosis, was reported linked with the physical 
state of fat in the blood. 

The anti-war gas chemical, BAL, was found 
effective in overcoming gold poisoning in arthritis 
patients getting gold salts treatment. 

Quick antidote to the occasional hemorrhagic 
effect of heparin, anti-blood clot chemical, was 
discovered in protamine, a fish-protein chemical. 
_ Blood chemical, hemin, was found to prolong 
insulin’s action. 

New fat hormone produced by the adrenal glands 
Was discovered responsible for moving fat from 
the reserves of the liver during starvation, 

_ Radioactive’ sex hormone was made for the first 
time by using carbon 14 from the atomic pile to 
prepare synthetic male hormone. 

Patients with liver disease and abdominal dropsy 
were reported to have increased amounts of an 
anti-diuretic substance in the blood. 

A fat mobilizing substance or hormone was dis- 
covered in the urinary excretion of fasting animals. 

Para-aminosalycilic acid, PAS for short, proved 
effective in checking tuberculosis in guinea pigs, 
and clinical trials were started. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


Pentothal, hypnotizing drug that helped soldiers 
recover from combat-induced mental sickness, was 
used for rapid relief of a civilian from his morbid 
fear of closed spaces. 

New, safer form of electric shock treatment in 
which each pulse lasts only one-half to one-thou- 
sandth of a second was successful against depres- 
sion; shock by weak electrical current followed by 
a deep, dreamlike sleep was found useful. 

Lack of sleep for five days and nights made a 
healthy young man temporarily “‘see things,’’ laugh 
and talk crazily, and show other symptoms of the 
serious mental disease, schizophrenia, pointing to 
a Telation between the two conditions. 

Mental patients were found to have an average 
intelligence quotient eight points below the normal 
expectancy of 100; alcoholics and neurotics rated 
highest intellectually, epileptics and syphilities 
among the lowest. 

Inability to form new conditioned reflexes was 
used as a clue to serious brain damage, and to 
distinguish between functional disturbances and 
organic disturbances. 


Children displayed more intelligence after treat- 


ment with glutamic acid. 

Chemical constitution you inherited from your 
parents plus the environment in which you live was 
reported to determine whether you would become 
an alcoholic; alcoholic addicts were declared sub- 
consciously to enjoy being treated badly. 3 

Smell is not a chemical sense but is due to 
infrared radiation from the sense organ, according 


to a theory confirmed by experiments; odorous sub-' 


stances are those capable of absorbing radiation of 
the critical wavelengths—eight to 14 microns. 


Tapping of electric currents from the eye itself 


was found to be an objective method for measuring 
visual sensitivity uncomplicated by what happens 
in the brain’s visual centers. § 

Simpler instrument panels with fewer, less con- 


fusing dials and knobs easier to reach and manipu- 


late also resulted from these programs. 
An auditory afterimage was found to follow 2 
buzzing sound of high intensity, causing familiar 
sounds to have a strange metallic quality. 
A person’s ear was reported to be more sensitive 
to interruptions in sound than his eye to a flicker 


in light, being capable of noticing the difference ~ 


petween a continuous noise and one interruptr” 
1,000 times per cco this research is important 

new telephone systems. ¢ 
arts hearing aid that will suit almost a’ 
deafened persons was made possible by war re- 
search on noise and communications. 

Learning under intense pressure tends to he 
narrow and rigid so that a need to adapt under 


changed conditions results in frustration; this — 


finding from animal experiments is believed to ex-— 


plain. the psychological difficulties of men and — 


nations. : ; . 
nishment may stamp in the behavior for which 
punishareat is given, it was indicated by studies in 
which rats punished for running often ran faster. 
People begin to lose their strength at the age of 
25, measurements of hand strength showed. i 
‘Although school books intended to build a child’s 


vocabulary only introduce about 500 new words | 


a year, the average child was found to add 5,000 


new words to his vocabulary every year. 
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TELEPHONES BY CONTINENTAL AREAS 
Bee si estimated, all data having been adjusted to January 1, 1947 basis. 


Automatic or 


' Govern- Private Per cent 
Areas ment com- Total of total popula- Number 
he systems panies world tion | (incl. in 


North America 
(less United States) 332,000 


2,148,000 
Wnited States..:.|.......... 


31,611,000 


2,480,000 4.54 3.98 ey 422, O00 
31,611,000 57.90 22.37 


South America.... 1,378,000 2.52 1.36 
15,750,000 28.85 2.65 

.82 0.13 

1.08 0.32 

2.29 1.23 


,166,00 84,000 
17,569,000| 37,031,000] 54,600,000 100.00 
TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT, BY COUNTRIES (January 1, 1947) J 
Number |Per 100 Number |Per 1 


00 Number Fei 
of tele- | popu- Countries of tele- | popu- Countries of tele- 
lation Phones | latia 


Countries 


phones | lation ’ phones 
——- 
No. America Uruguay..... i U.S.S. gs ...| 1,500,000} 0.7} 
United States./31,611,000] 22. Venezuela. . . f ( : 
tn 2,023,700 Other.... 3,976,936 


ae 


Bs : : 127,000! 
24/500 i ‘4 :75°|| China.. sheene ; 


85,800 
28,065 


10,587 
29,400 


mgary..... ; : 2 
590,000] 4. rae f ; ..|. 150,000 
7,700} 0.20 |} Norwayt....- 


Fa leee ‘3: : le S27asao 
i 8 


: Hawaii 
ha .o4 |} Rumania..... ; & New Zealand‘ r 
Bete ies 9,800 -29 EG aos os 477, — Other.225...2,: 25,000 
Hee y perce E 


4iJune 30, 1945. 2January 1, 1946. #March 31, 1946. 4March 31, 1947. 
Including all Asiatic territory of the U.S.S.R tIncluding ‘Turkey-in-Europe. 


TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE CITIES (January 1, 1947) 
No. of | Per 100 


No. of | Per 100 


P Country and 


tele- popu- Country and| tele- popu- Country and 
city phones | lation city Phones | lation it 
Australia: Eire: 


A Bilbao..... 
Adelaide. .. x ‘ Dublin. «.. 32,808 Anite 
5 Finland: i S35 
Helsinki... 
Turku(Abo) 
France: 
Bordeaux... 


Stockhoin.. 
Switzerland: 


Sc | 0 RSS TS | is Ce) 1: 
Horizonte. 
- Nietheroy. . 
a 
aneiro....} 159,076 é : 
Sao Paulo: :| 88,348] 6.03 || 4qXokohama. 
Guadalajara 10,965 5 Angeles 
Mexico, Cleveland. . 
Bie 52. 122,224 2 St. Louis. 
Monterrey... y 5. Pittsburgh. . 
Netherlands: . Baltimore. . 
Amsterdam. 
piser ion. fs 
an eines. : e Hague. f Milwaukee. 
i Valparaiso. i 8,744] 3, eee eee 19339 : aes 


. cisco. 

N. Zealand :3 er nunae’ 
Auckland... j Beton $i 
Wellington.| 41°588 ‘ oe 

Norway:! 

Colombia :2) pein aE rts 

z Bogota... ; 
uba: Lisbon..... 46,930 
Havana. . j : ; 

> ak a RS see 16,025 


: Hartford. .-} 
Copenhagen} 265,451 y eu 
Ravers 4 e : fs 69,959 i Oklahoma 


Cairo...... 28,921 . Barcelona..| 73,314 f ou mond 
7June 30, 1945. 2January 1, 1946. 8March 31, 1947. 


= ° 
Brief Histor 
Source: 
i York State, one of the thirteen original 
tes of the Union, was named in honor of the 
ke of York, and is commonly referred to as the 
im upire State.”” Visited by Verrazano in 1524, and 
sb explored by Henry Hudson and Samuel de 
amplain in 1609, it was settled by the Dutch in 
24, After forty years as the Dutch province of 
iw Netherland, it was conquered by England in 
4 and then renamed New York. Existing as an 
ielish province for over a century, it declared its 
€pendence of. Great Britain on July 9, 1776. 
@ colony of 180.000 persons has developed during 
= a 150 years into the most populous state in 
nion, with 13,479,142 inhabitants, when the 
mderal census was taken in 1940. 
€w York’s first Constitution was adopted on 
20, 1777, and George Clinton was declared 
meted the first Governor of the State on July 9, 
7. New York State was in many ways the 
ncipal battleground of the Revolutionary War. 
it Of the three hundred and eight skirmishes and 
gements, no less than ninety-two were fought 
ew York State soil. The Battle of Saratoga, 
Pd as one of the decisive battles of the World, 
de possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. 
*@ British evacuated New York City on November 
1783. The Constitution of the United States 
S Tatified by New York State on July 26, 1788. 
York City became the first capital of the 
deral Republic, and there George Washington, 
er being inaugurated as the first President, lived 
one year and four months. 
he name of George Washington is linked with 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
of New York State 


e Legislative Manual 


New York State’s early history on many occa- 
sions. He first visited New York in 1756. Except- 
ing the year 1777, he lived in New York State a 
portion of each year from 1775, when he was 
chosen head of the American forces, until he bade 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces Tavern, New 
York City, on December 4, 1783. It was in New 
York State that he received the Declaration of In- 
dependence; here he planned some of his most 
important campaigns; here he proclaimed the 
cessation of hostilities; here he declined a kingship 
and wrote some of his most masterful state papers. 
Here on April 30, 1789, in Federal Hall, New York 
City, he took the oath of office as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

George Clinton, following an election in June, 
1777, ordered by the Council of Safety created by. 
the Convention of the Representatives of New 
York, was declared elected first Governor of the 
State of New York July 9, 1777. He was opposed 
by three candidates: John Jay, Philip Schuyler and 
John Morin Scott. Not only was he elected Gov- 
ernor but also Lieutenant-Governor; the latter 
office he declined. 

He was inaugurated as Governor July 30, 1777, 
at Kingston, N. Y. According to historical records, 
the ceremony was memorable though not osten- 
tatious. Standing on the same upturned barrel in 
front of the Kingston Courthouse from which the 
New_York State Constitution had been read and 
proclaimed April 22, 1777, Governor Clinton in the 
uniform of a Brigadier-General of Militia took the 
oath of office as the first Governor of the State of 
New York. 


Governors of New York State 


Name 


‘ ‘ayler* - . 

itt Clinton.... 
seph C. Yates.... 
Vitt Clinton... . 
haniel Pitcher*..|S: 

n Van Buren . 

os T. Throop*... 

liam LL. Marcy. . 


liam H. Seward.. 
am ©. Bouck... 


Residence Elected Name Residence Elected 
re Ss John A. Dix......./New York City.|Noy. 5, 1872 
Samuel J. Tilden. ..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
ae eis Lucius Robinson... .|Elmira.........|Nov. 7, 1876 
| Alonzo B. Cornell... York City.|Nov. 4, 1879 
jue Nov. 7, 1882 
-++...--/March, 1817]|| David B. Hill*.....|Elmira......... Jan. 6, 1885 
Noy. 3, 1891 
6, Leyi P. Morton... .|Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
3, Frank S. Black..... Troy. 2. 6.2 5 ays NOVar pp LeO8 
uusepers iy Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay.....|Nov. 8, 1898 
5, Benj. B. Odell jr... .| Newburgh .-|Nov. 6, 1900 
acai « 2, Frank W. Higgins. . os vice oslo dl NOVsen Op pos 
7, Charles E. Hughes..|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 - 
7, Horace White*..... Syracuse... 22.8 Oct. 6, 1910 
meg eS 8, ikeeees weesees|NOV. 8, 1910 
at aS 5, .|New York City.|Nov. 5, 191 
3, , -|Albanycs stage Oct. 17, 1913 
7, New York City.|Noy, 3, 1914 
5, 1 ..|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
2, - [eke rater ewe Z aoan 
Canandal VB : 2 New Yor ty.|Nov. 7, 
Queens Co. 4, F. D. Roosevelt....|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
New York City. 2, Herbert H. Lehman |New York City.|Noy. 8, 1932 
..| Deerfield... 5. 4, Charles Poletti*, <<. 2.'.ci ees 1942 
. .|Frewsburgh 2 Thomas E. Dewey..|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1942 


Muben E. Fenton 


T. Hoffman... .\New York City. 


Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
ne when the Governor should enter on the duties 
his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
ly 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
“act was passed for regulating elections, which 
svided that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
ernor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 
n The EE a he “7 Hel fixed their in- 

ration after 1823 for Jan. 1. 

overnor i al acting (succeeding Governor 
mpkins, resigned). 
5 eee ao acting (following death of 

linton). ° 

Ee parnor \Throop became Governor upon resig- 

of Governor Van Buren to become U. 8S. 
tary of State. 


Th 


_ Public School 


Total | Vai. of 
nd.|Schoois 


4 


. | Attend. 


1,998,909 
1,985,214 
1,960,946 
11,919,684 
1,365,946 


ppenditures excludin, 
22,396,309; ls “tf 


209,727 
209,544 


: 109.166; (1939) $347,775,704; 
281833573: 1944) $347,016,624; 


1940) $357,637,229; (1941) $357,923,285; 


309,834,631; (1935) $314,970,661; 
1945) $352,480,890; (1946) $377,514,765. 


Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 


1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 


of the United States, and was su led as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. Sulzer 
died in 1941. 

Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and 
was succeeded as Governor by Lieut. Gov. Charles 
Poletti, thereby was Governor for 29 days. 


Statistics, New York State Official Figures 


Source: The State Education Department 


Total | Val. of 


Expend. Schoois 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs 


Yr. | Attend. Wages 


$ 

206,249 
201/288 
199,847 
199/817 
218,465 


71,806 
73,079 


f indebtedness were since 1933: - 
moneys from the sale of bonds and STSCI SE sree (3837) $331 ,889,510: 


1942) $356,183,375; 


a tach 


“792 


New York State Government 
(Elected Noy. 5, 1946. Terms expire 


. Governor—Thomas E, Dewey, Rep., New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion. 
Lieutenant Governor—Joe R. Hanley, Rep., Perry. $10,000. 

i Comptroller—Frank C. Moore, Rep., Kenmore. $20,000. 

Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Agriculture and Markets—C. Chester Du Mond, 
commissioner, $15,000; State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 
ood Alcoholic Beverage Control—Five Commissioners, 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Chairman—John F. O'Con- 
3 nell, $15,000; others, $8,500; 39 Columbia St., 
Albany 1, and 1775 Broadway, New York 19. 

Athletic Commission—Edward P. F. Eagan, 
Chairman of 3-man commission, $7,500; others, 
$25 each day they! attend meetings. State Office 
Building, New York 13. 

Audit and Control—Frank C. Moore, $20,000. 
mee Office Buildings, both Albany and New York 
City. 

Banking—Elliott V. Bell, head; $16,500. State 
Office Buildings, both Albany and New York City. 

Budget—John E. Burton, director; $16,500. The 


rot, Albany 1. ; 
vil Service—J. Edward Conway, president, 
$15,000; two commissioners, $10,000 each. State 


Office Building, Albany. 
Commerce—Harold Keller, $15,- 
000; 112 State St., Albany. s 
Commission Against Discrimination—Commission 
of five members, appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; $11,000 each. 
John R. Fox, executive secretary. John B. Sullivan, 
director, Public Relations, Education and Research. 
Both, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conservation—Perry B. Duryea, $12,000. Arcade 
Building. 
Correction—John A. Lyons, $15,000; State Office 
Building, Albany. 
. Education—Dr. Francis Trow Spaulding, Presi- 
dent, $20,000. Education Building, Albany. 


commissioner, 


Health—Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., commis- 
sioner, $15,000. State Building, Albany. Bes 
Housing—Herman T. Stichman, commissioner, 


$15,000; 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Insurance—Robert E. Dineen, superintendent, 
$16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany, and 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

bor—Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 
$16,500. State Office Building, Albany 1 

Law—Wendell P. Brown, Solicitor 
$15,000, The Capitol, Albany 1. 

+ Library (State)—Charles F. Gosnell, librarian; 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Frederick MacCurdy, com- 
‘missioner, $16,500. State Office Building, Albany 1. 

Military and Naval Affairs—Brig. Gen. Ames T. 
hie The Adjutant General, $9,500, 112 State St., 

ny. 

Motor Vehicles (Bureau of )—Clifford J. Fletcher, 
commissioner, $11,000; 504 Central Avenue, Al- 
bany; N. Y. City offices: State Office Bldg., Man- 
hattan; 326 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 

Parks, State Council of—James F. Evans, di- 
rector of State Parks, Arcade Building, Broadway 
and Maiden Lane, Albany; also State Office Build- 
ing, New York 13. (Robert Moses is chairman of 
the State Council of Parks, of which Mr. Evans is 
Secretary.) 

Parole—Board consists of five members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate, Chairman, $15,000; others, $13,000 each, 
Dearstyne Bidg., 547 Broadway, Albany 1. 

Power Authority—Five trustees, appointed by 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No salary, but each allowed $75 a 
day while traveling or rendering service as trustee, 
the individual amount not to exceed $7,500 a year. 

Probation—Claude O. Stuart, chairman of com- 
mission. Edward J. Taylor, director of probation. 
Bond Building, 74 State St., Albany 7: alsa 15 
Maiden Lane, New York 7. 


General, 


$17,500. State Office Building, Albany 1: also State 
Office Building, New York 3. 

Racing Commission—Three members appointed 
by the Governor, with consent of the Senate. No 
compensation other than actual expenses. Harry 
J. Millar, secretary; 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 

Racing Commission (Harness)—Three members 
appointed by the Governor, with consent of the 
Senate. No compensation other than actual ex- 
penses. John F. Williams, secretary, 91 State St., 
Albany 7. 

Secretary of State—(see State, Dept. of) 

Social Welfare—Robert T. Lansdale, commis- 
sioner, $16,500; 112 State Street, Albany 1. 

Standards and Purchase—John A. MacCormack, 
eae a wc $13,000; 103 Washington Avenue. 


| State, Department of—Thomas J. Curran, Sec- 
f) retary of State, $15,000; State Capitol and 95 


New York State—Chief Officials © 


, Brooklyn. $20,000. 


Public Worxs—Charles H. Sells, superintendent, 


eles. ot A 


Dee. 31, 1950) 


Central Ave., Albany; State Office Bldg., and ” 
Fifth Ave., New York, WN. Y. 2 | 
State Police—John A. Gaffney, superintende} 
$12,500. State Capitol, Albany. i =| 
Taxation and Finance—Commission of thre 
Alger B. Chapman, commissioner, $16,500; othe} 
$11,000 each. State Office Building, Albany 1. | 
Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Edward J. Nea 
director, $13,000. State Headquarters, 270 Bro: 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; Albany office, 112 rite 
Street, Albany, Director, N. Y. City area—Willi 
B. Murray. 4 
Judiciary q 
COURT OF APPEALS 4 : 
No person shall be eligible for Judge of. 
Court of Appeals who is not an attorney and ji 
selor of the State. = | 
The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and : 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they be 
10. The Chief Judge receives $25,500 and 
Associate Judges $25,000, plus an allowance — 
$3,000 each for expenses. ~ | 
Chief Judge—John T. Loughran (1959). 2 
Associate Judges—Thomas D. Thacher, New a 
21 (1951); Albert Conway, Brooklyn 15 (1954 
Charles S. Desmond, Hemlock Hill Farm. ee 


(1954); Edmund H. Lewis, Skaneateles, (1 
Marvin R. Dye, Rochester (1958); Stanley H. Fu 
New York (1960). =} 
Clerk—John Ludden, Court of Appeals Hai 
Eagle St., Albany 1, N. Y 7 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISIO 


Designations are made by the Governor | 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presid 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Appellate 
sion designations expire on December 31 of 3 
given. Vacancies are filled by new designations 
full five years. J 

Presiding Justices in the First and Second 
partments receive $28,500, of which $17,500 is 
by the State; Associate Justices in those 
ments receive $27,000, of which $17,000 is paid 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Jus 
receive $17,500 and $17,000, respectively. J 

First Department (the First Judicial Distri 

Presiding Justice—William W. Peck (1954), 

Associate Justices—Edward J. Glennon (1$ 
Edward S. Dore (1950); Albert Cohn (1948); 
W. Peck (1950). 

Clerk—George T. Campbell, Court House, 
son Square, New York 10, N. Y. 

Second Department (the 
Judicial Districts): 
Presiding Justice—Harry E. Lewis (1949). 
Associate Justices—Frank F. Adel, Kew Gal 
(1950); Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1950); Willie 
Carswell, Brooklyn (1950); John B. Jo 
Brooklyn (1951); Charles W. U. Sneed, Newb 


(1951). 

Clerk—John J. Callahan, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Third Department (the Third, Fourth and § 
Judicial Districts): 
Presiding Justice—James P. Hill (1948). 
Justices—O. Byron Brewster (1955); Christo 
J. Heffernan (1952); Sydney F. Foster (1 
Pierce H. Russell (1948). 
y erie -dobn S. Herrick, Court House, Al 


Fourth Department (the Fifth, Seventh | 
Highth Judicial Districts) : 

Presiding Justice—March N. Taylor (1953). 
Justices—Francis D. McCurn (1948); George 
Larkin (1948); William F. Love (1950). 
he lid ieadadca E, Wait, Court House, Roch 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. 
Stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices 


‘Second and = N 


45 Monroe 


Kenneth O’Brien (1948); Ferdin: a 
(1949); Julius Miller (1950): Aaron J. he, ( 
John E. McGeenan (1951); Benedict D. 
(1952); Felix C. Benvenga (1953): Denis 


> E. 


L. 
A. Valente (1953): 


Ir L 
(1958); 
Hofstad 
Nathan 
Ed 
ae 

on udicial District (Counties of Kings, 
Queens, Richmond, Nassau and Suffolk. caine 
a otherwise indicated): 

3 adien, Jr., Astoria (1948); John 

MacCrate (1948); Francis G. Hooley, Rockville 
eter M. Daly, Astoria (1950); 


Benjamin J. 


Joseph Fennelly 
; Isaac R. Swezey, 


Philip M. Klein- 
Cortland A. Johnson, Cedarhurst 
Ivan Rubenstein 


»_JF., 
Wil- 


_isadore Bookstein, Albany (1960); Pierce H. 
Russell,. Troy (1948); Harry E. Schirick, Kingston 
(1949); Francis Bergan, Albany (1949): William 
H. Murray, Troy (1953); Sydney F. Foster, Liberty 
(1956); Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Ewen (1958). 

_ Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
enngtcn) : 


_ Fifth Judicial District (Counties of Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Onelda, Onondago and Oswego); 
_ James T. Cross, Rome (1949); Jesse E. Kingsley, 
‘Syracuse (1951); Francis D. McCurn, Syracuse 
(1952); D. Page Morehouse, Jr., Oswego (1952); 
Henry J. Kimball, Watertown (1952); Clifford H. 
Searl, Syracuse (1952); Frank P. Malpass, Syra- 


Amendment No. 1 * 
($400,000,000 Bonus for State Veterans) 


; Yes No 
New York City ...°...... ..1,205,685 389,769 
EN Ok aS 942'124 396,122 

a Bs 2,147,809 785,891 


Amendment No. 2 we 
(Broadening Absentee Voting Provisions) 


New esl 248.760 
PO PRCIUY “Ls cc ctr. voles, wts 1,150, P 
Up-State .... : ene ae 624,691 297,064 
; Le ea eo 1,774-922 545,833 
ol Amendment No. 3 : 
(Giving the Legislature Authority to Fix Its Own 
H, Salaries) 
< 985°922 378.657 
me’. As CL ties Reo a SOAS ee hand 
MREEORE St dolce fw et see 1,404,507 875,068 


ea Amendment No. 4 
(Changing the Procedure for Removing Judges) 


ks Yes No 
i 996,300 337,881 
526,601 316,762 
1,522,901 654,643 


Amendment No. 5 


(Creating a Tenth Judicial District) 
Yes No 
eee tia a aieicus e o's 716,066 571,314 
Ai ao 426,930 399,782 
1,142,996 971.096 


oe, Sat 7 =e ¥ “TF a. 
Officials; Vote on Amendments and Propositions 


New York Vote on Amendments and Propositions, 1947 


| | +e eS - era + 
q ' b atende 7 ed ie 35) 


Ce 


x 
cuse (1954); Earl C, Bastow, Utica ; 
Zoller, Little Falls (1961). ; mE 

Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins) : 

James P. Hill, Norwich (1948); William F. Sant- 

Ty, Oneida (1949); A. Lindsay O’Connor, Hobart 
(1951); Martin W. Deyo, Binghamton (1953); 
William H. Coon, Cortland (1955); Bertram L. 
Newman, Elmira (1955). 

Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 4 


Wayne and Yates): 
Corning (1949); John Van 


John C. Wheeler, 
Voorhis, Irondequoit (1950); Fred D. Cribb, Can- 
andaigua (1950); William F. Love, Rochester 
(1950); Earle S. Warner, Phelps (1950); Marsh 
N. Taylor, Rochester (1953); Lewis A. Gilbert, 
Newark (1954); H. Douglas Van Duser, Brighton, 
Monroe Co. (1955). 

Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany,” 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 

George A. Larkin, Olean (1948); Raymond C. 
Vaughan (1950); Paul J. Batt (1952); R. Foster 
Piper (1954); William H. Munson, Medina. (1955); 
George H. Rowe (1957); Lee L. Ottaway, James- 
town (1957); Joseph A. Wechter (1958); Hamilton 
Ward (1958); Alger A. Williams (1958); Leo J. 
Hagerty, Tonawanda (1958); George T. Vander- 
meulen (1957); Philip Halpern (1961); Raymond 
A. Knowles, Niagara Falls (1961). 

Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess; 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 

Lee Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1950); Gerald 
Nolan, Yonkers (1951); Charles W. U. Sneed, New- 
burgh (1951); Frederick G. Schmidt, Port Chester 
(1955); Frank H. Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W. — 
Bailey, Cold Spring (1959); J. Gordon Flannery, 
Glenham (1961). . 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Court of Claims is a Court of Record, com- 
posed of six Judges, appointed by the Governor 
with the consent of the Senate. Term, nine years 
and until a successor has been appointed and has 
qualified. Age limit for Judges is 70 years, but they 
may serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they 
become 70. Judges must be attorneys and counsel- 
he Sod admitted to practice in the Courts of the © 
State“with at least 10 years’ experience in practice. 
The Governor designates the Presiding Judge, — 
salary, $13,500. 

Presiding Judge—..\.c.--~ 2p ee M, 

Judges—Emanuel Greenberg, Brooklyn 13 (1949); 
Charles Lambiase, Rochester 4 (1949); Bernard 
Ryan, Albion (1950); Stephen M. Lounsberry, 
Owego (1953). ; 4 \ 

Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Amendment No. 6 os 
(Permitting More Ski Trails) ; 
Yes SNe 
New York City 2o..25 sane 954,845 336,436 — 
Up-State! © .2).sccds aves eee 424,589 429,660 
Total Perry RS, 2) 7 776,096 


Proposition No. 1 ia 
(Housing Loan) ' \ 


1 030,911 218,631 
New York. City”... 3c. cme ;050, 

Up-State 1. oF cai eee 388, 361,579 

a ee 

Total \...2i. .cus 1 eee 1,439,473 , 580,616 


Proposition No. 2 
(Housing fee 


1 034.361 Pe 

York Cit + Here 0 aiehe alae ate ¥ 5 x 

Wewstate sc dst 63, 365,108 
Motel Ox .at ws Ree 1,397,458 583,882 


Proposition No. 3 
(Housing Contracts) 
e 


S 
.1,052,269 ~ 
iid 


a 
a. 


No | 
New York City 318,921 


Up-State .isa-+.-esce+ gees 38,248 363,316 
Coanaep a IO = 2 — > aoe 
Tothill” 2.0. ics. 4+ ier ee 1,390,517 582,237 


Probes No. 4 intisn sae 
Repeal of Proportiona epresentatio: n a 
pee i York City) 


CoE Pe 
os yond hart shames Se 193,278 
Renee ae oN remidiaeeee 178,988 
Brooklyn ¢.c <4 swe paleo 237,662 
QUEENS rin. claw we ne vette eens 298,111 
Richmond, ..%-.-+++: «2 +4senet 27, 
Watalicns; »attae -ereiaca dame eee 935,267 


New York State Legislature, 1948 
: Elected in 1946 to serve in 1947-1948 

(Meets annually first Wednesday in January; Members receive $2,500) 
THE SENATE 


County & ; 
Senators; P.O. address district Senators; P.O. address 


County & 
district 


Suffolk Monte ames 
SUM ces ele te Fi nt h Horton, R., Greenport. enectady n 
Sakaau: ee ees - Ey (Bee te: Thomas F. Campbell, R., Schenectady 
sabato hk. John D. Bennett, R., Rockville Centre}|Clinton, Es- ) 
saa ete a3 4 William S. Hults, Jr., R., Port Wash-||sex, Warren, 
ington Washington ? Es 3 : 
MS rae eel a eke Benjamin F. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg 
Seymour Halpern, R., Kew Gardens ||Franklin, St. | 
Frederic E. Hammer, R., Belle Harbor|| Lawrence 
Pass. hae Charles T. Corey, R., Jackson Heights 39........|/Rhoda Fox Graves, R., Gouverneur | 
hae ee eit: Irwin Pakula, R., Long Island City Fulton, j . z 
Kings Hamilton, 
8 paites u ele Sg a eathe ate res ene 2 
9 char cCleery, R., Brooklyn ewis ‘ 
10 .-|*Kenneth Sherbell, A.L.,. Brooklyn 40; Hate Fred A. Young, R., Lowville x 
li ..|*Fred G. Moritt, D., Brooklyn Oneida : 
12 ..|*Samuel L. Greenberg, D., Brooklyn MP yes 5 he Robert C. Groben, R., Utica 3 
13 .-|C, Corey Mills, R., Brooklyn Jefferson, P 
14 ..|*Joseph E. Parisi, R., Brooklyn Oswego c 2 
15 ....|Louis L. Friedman, D.,; Brooklyn SBE eis Henry A. Wiss, R., Watertown & 
16 William Rosenblatt, D., Brooklyn Onondago ; 
Richmond SS ie John H. Hughes, R., Syracuse f | 
SE ye ats. < John M. Braisted, Jr., D., Staten Chenanga, : 
Island Cortland, ¥ 
Madison, | 
.|Elmer F. Quinn, D., Manhattan Otsego, 7 
.|*Francis J. Mahoney, D., Manhattan|| Schoharie - 
.| MacNeil Mitchell, R., Manhattan e eee Ss Walter W. Stokes, R., Cooperstown 
3 roome : 
SS Mere eke, Floyd E. Anderson, R., Binghamton 
Chemung, } | 
Schuyler, a 
.|Sidney A. Fine, D., Bronx Tioga, , | 
.|Arthur Wachtel, D., Bronx Tompkins » | 
.|Isidore Dollinger, D., Manhattan HEGRE. t Chauncey B. Hammond, R., R.D. 2, | 
f .|Paul A. Fino, R., Bronx : Elmira ¥ 
3 28... ....|/Charles V. Scanlan, R., Bronx Cayuga, Sene- " | 
_ Westchester ca, Wayne | 
lt BO ye William F. Condon, R., Yonkers 47 .|Henry W. Griffith, R., Palmyra : 


Jay Raymond McGovern, R., New |/Ontario, Steu- 


Rochelle > ben, Yates 
Pliny W. Williamson. R., Manhattan Pye RES , Ube! Fred S. Hollowell, R., Penn Yan 

Orange & Allegany, 
Rockland Genesee, . 

eee we: Thomas C. Desmond, R., Newburgh priest 
penis, ee Arts Austin W. Erwin, R., Genese 

> , onroe 
Putnam 50 George T. Mannin: 
Pe os ose : g, R., Rochester 

ze oe sR ae E. L Hatfield, R, Poughkeepsie wie ieee ...|Allen J, Oliver, R., Rochester 

elaware, agara, 
Greene, Suli- Orleans é 
van, Ulster DR set ee t/T. William Bewley, R., Lockport 
Praag 8 8h i Arthur H. Wicks, R., Kingston Erie : 
Albany ee carats ya afi o Pees eo eee 

(Yeas 22 SB oR mae Ch | = ene mund P. Radwan, R., Buffalo 
ta 5 : eee Peter J. Dalessandro, D., Watervliet eae Charles O. Burney, Jr., R. Buffalo 
neato Shae 

- \ qa j 
a TaR Ma Gilbert T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills SB ee George H. Pierce, R., Olean 


Republicans, 40; Democrats, 15: American Labor, 1. Total, 56. 

*Approved by the American Labor Party. 

TApproved by the Democratic Party. 

. ys THE ASSEMBLY 
_- County & County & 

RR district Assemblymen; P.O. address district 


Assemblymen; P.O. address _ 


J Chautauqua... |+E. Herman Magnuson, R., 
a aro bhesinys be: ey, eee 2, D., Slingerlands a Jopetore - 
GRRE A ohm 5 eorge W. Foy, D., Alban .-.-|Harry J. Tifft, R., Horsehea 
SOs ...|John McBain, R., Waterviett ; --.-|*Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich 
eee GHnton 1.0: ae dor pebatrick, R.. Plattsburg 
BM ca ysis). f| WH : iP lGareid 1 Gem Be Nivervills 
Pigeons liam H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont Cortland... |_| Harold L. Creal, R., Homer 


--.-|Elmer J, Kellam, R:, Hancock 


or gee tr itiohara ‘Mi Goldwater p) Peon aoa lene --..|Robert W. Pomeroy, R., Hyde Park — 
SEAR Stan We. 6 é ~Galloway, D., Bronx 
+-+...../A, Joseph Ribustello, R..’ Bronx Justin &, SEsine: R., Buffalo 


-|Justin C. Morgan, R., Kenmo 
William J, Butler, R., Burtalo 
Gerald F. Sulli -, Buffalo 
ih i i, D 


on, R., Lackawanna 


L - L. Judson Morhouse, R., Ticonderoga 
aetna. Nathan A. Lashin, D., Bronx are; perpepiat 
ee cs: William J. Drohan, R!, Bronx Fulton, William L. Dolge, R., Chateaugay 
r( Hamilton. ...|Joseph R. Younglo R., John 
LR aes Richard Knauf, R., Binghamton Boia Soupes 
Ss eee Orlo L. Brees, R. imndicott % Willey ponmson, R.. LeRoy , 


Cattaraugus..|Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville Sta. a Deo am E Brady, R., Coxsackie 


uga....../Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport é Orin 8. Wirecne here 


al * ava - er as et i Sn, oh ve 


New York State—State Legislature; Labor Relations Act 795 


<x County & 
Assemblymen; P.O. address district Assemblymen; P.O. addreas 
2202 ~ pa nalbeeke bored 
BUN oon Mer 
ett sMax M. Turshen, D.. Brooklyn sec Richard R. Griffith, R., Utica 
Saas 8k . e, D., Brooklyn : Re ee 
Bete ess Mary A. Gillen, D., Brooklyn 20720771 //ielien &° Boreythe Re Syracuse, ; 
as. ie emer Austin, D., Brooklyn 3......../Lawrence M, Rulison, "Syrat 
- eae eymour Brener, R., Brooklyn Ontario... ||! Harry R. Marble, R,, Hol ara 
* a ae Pots Re ea Orange 99 ee ae 
Bia sweet » | ush, D., Brooklyn Bian: POAC Lee B. 
ae Thomas Carney, R., Brooklyn oe le, Wiisen O. Van Dale 0 tue 
a6 SAPs peeks ieee oe es peeere ve... (son 8, Thompson R Medina ; 7 
ae ¥ . R., Brooklyn swego......|Henry D. GC R., 6 ? 
evra c. Aa + eee, ye ee eee gS Otsego. wets Paul a "Paleet Sune nian 
~ ae z , R., Brooklyn utnam,.. e sphe \ 
aa Sega Murphy, D., Brsokipn |Queens >| De Mallory Stephens 
SF Bade eson, D., Brooklyn Bs ok ane cf RATOD 
es, ie. John Smolenski, D., Brooklyn ots City Glee ie :. 
ie Krank J. Pino, D., Brooklyn eae .|*William E. Clancy, D., Brooklyn 
ee John J. Walsh, D., Brooklyn . Joseph H. Brinster,'R., Glendate ; 
ees. . Irwin Steingut, D., Brooklyn oa George T. Clark, R., Long Island City 7 
“een *Philip J. Schupler, D., Brooklyn Bi Thomas F. Hurley, R., Jackson = 
cet \John B. Beck, R., Brooklyn peta ANTS Es 
Oe |Thomas A. Dwyer, D., Brooklyn 6... .|Meyer Wilen, R., Flushing % 
_ ae \Joseph Soviero, R., Brooklyn T2% ..|*George P. Stier, D., Jamaica iS 
ae . |Altred A. Lama, D., Brooklyn Bas .|Samuel Rabin, R., Jamaica 
oie Be s.. tSamuel Kaplan, A.L., Brooklyn 9. ..|Fred W. Preller, R. Queens Village 
oo ae Benjamin H. Demo, R., Croghan 10. .|Angelo Garci, R., Ozone Park 
-|Joseph W. Ward, R., Caledonia se te Sidney Paymer, R.; Jamaica 
.| Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota - Ams : Henry Schneider, Jr., R., Jamaica 
ensselaer...|John S. Finch, R., C -onl- 
PT ark ist Joseph W. Bentley, R., Penfield Hudson > Re Oe 
a. :. Abraham Schulman, R., Rochester Richmond 
meget: ond, ene = ee 1 PaaS Rete se T. Berge, R., Staten Island 
ge c6.| “ ey, R., Rochester Ve eee mund P. Radigan, R., Staten hae 
,. eee F. Bennison, R,, Fort Plain a Island — 
$a ockland....|Robert Walmsley, R., Nyack 
ee |Frank J. Becker, R., Lynbrook St. Lawrence.|Allan P. Sill, 2. Sasa 
me. |Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach S: .....|John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville : 
a yenesta Strong, R., Plandome |S ../Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady Ler 
Je David 8. Hill, R., Glenwood Landing ..|Arthur L. Parsons, R., Central Bridge 
Schuyler.....|Jerry W. Black, R., Burdett ; 
_. 455 |Maude Ten Eyck, R., Manhattan Seneca....... *Lawrence Van Cleef, R., R.D., — 
eee '*Louis De Salvio, D., Manhattan Seneca Falls 
os « .. Owen McGivern, D., Manhattan | .....|William M. Stuart, R., Canisteo 
eos *Leonard Farbstein, D., Manhattan 
Sa *Irwin D. Davidson, D., Manhattan je ee Edmund R. Lupton, R., Cutchogue 
| ae |*Francis X. McGowan, D., an. ae ae Elisha T, Barrett, R., Brightwaters 
Manhattan ...|*James G. Lyons, D., Monticello 
ae |Howard Henig, R., Manhattan  _—|/Tioga....>.. Myron D. Albro, R., Lounsberry ~ 
BRE s Sea's « |Archibold Douglas, Jr., R., ins....|Stanley C. Shaw, R., Ithaca 
Manhattan PPS At John F. Wadlin, R., Highland 
Se John R. Brook, R., Manhattan .|Henry Neddo, R., Whitehall : 
__ ae *John P. Morrissey, D., Manhattan Mildred F. Taylor, R., Lyons va 


te ss William EB. Prince, D., Manhattan 
‘William T. Andrews, D., Manhattan 
..|Harold A, Stevens, D., Manhattan 
.. *Hulan E, Jack, D., Manhattan 
. {Samuel Roman, R., Manhattan 
Louis A. Cioffi, D., Manhattan 


+ ageeee Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers 
Biot ienet. ore Fred A. Graber, R., Tarrytown 
3........|Harold D. Tommy, R., Mt, Vernon 
........|Frank 8. MeCullough, R., Rye 
Bex We Christopher H. Lawrence, R., 
Bronxville 


ae Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middleport 6........|Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jefferson 
ee *Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls Valley 
; Wyoming... .|Harold C. Ostertag, R., Attica 
......|Harlow E. Bacon, R., Rome ates.s o 0). Vernon M. Blodgett, R., Rushville 


" Republicans, 109; Democrats, 39; A. L., 1; Vacancy, 1, Total, 150. 
_*Approved by the American Labor Party. 
_yApproved by the Democratic Party. 


a 


New York State Labor Relations Act ; 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 
Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known | representatives. Individuals hired for the duration 


is i of a strike are barred from participation in elec- 
S the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act. is modeled tions. Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 


pon the National Labor Rélations Act. The State nO oe it Con TiOyaEiae 
ct applies particularly to industries in intra- etic cous or oa O Stor OR 
te commerce, excepting from its applications | 72tion or between labor organizations affilia 
loyers and employees admittedly subject to the | with the same parent organization. 

onal Labor Relations Act or the Federal] “In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
way Labor Act. Employees of the State, | can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., — 
icipality or other governmental agency, chari- | and take testimony. If violations are proved, — 

Teligious or educational organizations, do-|the Board can serve cease and desist orders upon 
tic servants and farm laborers are also |the employer and may take further action, such — 
ay ripovees to seit | Mall “aguinst bp the onfalr labor prac The 
2 A the rights of employees to self-| inated against by the unfair 2 v4 
pan i eon, form, join or assist labor unions, | Board may petition the State Supreme Court for 
bargain collectively through representatives of | enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- — 
heir own choosing, free from interference, re- | fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
traint, or coercion of employers. It makes the my petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- — 
Mntatives selected by the majority of the | terference with the activities of the State Labor 

ees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- | Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 

¢ to conditions of employment. Employees may | rights in an election of rept is penalized. 
‘any time present grievances to employers di- The formal decisions of the d are : 

y or through representatives. in its annual reports which include also an analy: 

2 State Labor Relations Board is authorized | of court decisions and statisticai data. In addition, 
decide the appropriate unit for collective bar- | the Board issues printed volumes of its decisions. 
ining, as employer, multiple em loyer, craft or | Both the annual reports and decisions Vela ted 
int unit; provided that, where the majority of | available at the Board’s offices, 250 West 7 


i York 19, New York. j . 
ployees of a particular craft shall so decide, the | Street, New k 10, New 225g hee 
d must designate such craft as the appropriate @ ue me wo Ries fe oe eee Keth ; 


G 


eae 


also t+ investigations, hearings 1 
ieedens, if See searr. to eae proper | Lorenz and Meyer Goldberg. 
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New York State—Wage Law; Banking Statistics; State Police 
The Minimum Wage Law in New York State. 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Equal Pay Law 


Effective July 1, 1944, women are guaranteed 
equal pay with men for equal work. The law 
allows a differential in pay based on factors other 
than sex. 

Minimum Wage Law 


A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
York State Legislature and approved by Governor 
Lehman (April 27, 1937). Its enactment followed 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
of March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Ad- 
kins case and’ upholding the minimum wage law 
of the State of Washington. 

The act, entitled ‘Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,’’ states, “It is the de- 
clared public policy of the state of New York that 
women and minors employed in any occupation 
should receive wages sufficient to provide adequate 
Maintenance and to protect their health.’” 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
@ny occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, 
with or without a special investigation, the Com- 
mnissioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health, to appoint a board which 
Shall report upon the establishment of minimum 
wage rates for women and minors in such oc- 
cupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3. disinterested members Tepresenting the 
public. Within 90 days it shall submit 2 report 
to the Commissioner including its recommenda- 
tions as to minimum wage standards for women 


and minors in the occupation or oceupations wi 
der consideration. The Commissioner, in his di 
cretion, may extend such time to 180 days. | 
board is required to hold public hearings and i! 
recommending minimum wage standards may 
into account (1) the amount sufficient to prom 
adequate maintenance and to protect health, (2 
the value of the service or class of service ren 
dered, and (3) wages paid in the state for lik 
or comparable work. 

The Commissioner may 
board report in whole or 
ings. If he rejects the report, he refers the ma’ 
ter to the same Wage board or to a new one. 
he accepts, and, after public hearings, approve 
the report in whole or in part, he issues a mam 
datory wage order and administrative regulal 
tions to be effective within 60 days. : 

Violation of a mandatory wage order is a mis! 
demeanor. Any employee who is paid less thax 
the wage established by a mandatory order mai 
Tecover in a civil action the full amount dul 
him. Any employer discriminating against ar 
employee for giving testimony or serving on : 
wage board is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for reconsideration .and Te} 
view of the minimum. wage standards after ¢ 
wage order has been in effect for six months, anc 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea, 
sonableness of any order. a 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standard: 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order} 

Minimum wage orders covering 469,000 womer 
and minors and 380,000 adult men are in effec; 
in the laundry, beauty service, confectionery’ 
cleaning and dyeing, restaurant, hotel, and retai, 
trade industries. 


accept or reject the wag: 
part after public hea: 


> 


Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York State : 


Savings Bank Life Insurance was authorized in 
‘New York State by act of legislature in 1938, 
amending the Banking Act to permit mutual sav- 
ings banks to establish life insurance depart- 
ments. Under the provisions of the law, savings 
banks may issue policies of Nfe insurance in 
amounts not exceeding $3,000 on each person in- 
sured. There are no solicitors in Savings Bank 
Life Insurance and no selling commissions are 
paid, its purpose being to make life insurance 
ave able to voluntary buyers at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Sayings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve 
life insurance, and operates under supervision of 
the State Banking and Insurance Departments. 
it is the same kind of life insurance as that sold 
by the largest mutual life insurance companies. 
ae only difference is in its method of merchan- 
sing. 
',, 2m the operation of Savings Bank Life Insurance 
there are issuing and agency banks. An issuing 
bank issues’ policies of all the usual forms of life 
insurance, including group life insurance, accept- 


New York State Banking Statistics 


ing the liability thereof, and keeps all the forms 
and records necessary for a complete life insur-~ 


of Banks with 

All issuing banks contribute 2% 
come to 
to serve as a 


An agency bank 
insurance, forwards 
acts as a collection 


accepts applications for life! 
them to sults banks, and} 
agenc i 

aoe oa gency for the receipt of! 


In New York on April 30, 1947 there were 80.462) 
tia in es phot gee 1.839.818 including pak 

ance a 900,250. There were uing 
banks and 19 agency banks. tees | 


Source: New York State Banking Department f : 
> 


Class Number Deposits ($1,000) Resources, ($1000) ; 

As of In N.Y.) Qutside |State| In N. Y.;O i Starch 

_ - June 30, 1947 | City |N.Y.City|Total] City | No Y e eoeek SNe She ¥ i ae | 

' . State banks... .. 104 114| $161,341] $273,309] $434 650 175,1 4 

SS Ge ve 37 10s 1s ‘eGeus ae ane 17,454/080 1d aredge J o00'sse ise 
Wie Cy ae ela 3 i 333'062 7 1905] 9,583,259 Berges 2,179,404 L 


Industrial banks rg 


Shareholdings (equivalent of deposits) : 
$381,926,104. 


Savings and Loan Bank; Deposi 


The Division 
Department of th 
lished 
Ss 


Capt. H. Allen Gay); 
( z . Ronan); Troy 
ideas “G'', Capt. Walter F. ells); Hawthorne 


cae Pheaa ters of the Di ia 
“ e headquarters o © Division of State Police 
4s in the Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Superintendent, 


é 


6 13! 131,253 


Credit unions 
» $1,463,361, 


3,325 


10,629'9 
20,233 rt 


226,387 
151,486! 150,898 


$16,459,504: Savings and 
Resources, $10,280,798. 


Capt. John A. Gaffney: Deputy, 


Geor; + 
Chief Inspector, Francis § Mechatrees eee 
Chief Inspector Vacant; Executive Officer 


es are to detect and preven i ‘ 
nd criminals, and io enYonee “the Big 


1049; d 
oy recovered, 1. 
collected, 


$474,426 


(So gee = 


ve 


‘The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
rovides, with respect to any fiscal year beginning 
nor aiter October 1, 1934, as follows: 
The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
fommputed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ted rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
neome aiter reflecting credit for the personal 
semptions: 2% on the Ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
Nd 3rd $1,000; 4% on the*4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
mn the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. The total of the 
normal tax and net capital gain tax (see last 
aragraph) is reduced 25% for the calendar years 
1943 and 1944) and fiscal years ending 1944 and 
4945 and 50% for the calendar years 1945 and 1946 
nd fiscal years ending in 1946 and 1947. 
A single person, or a married person not living 
vith husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
mption of $1,000. 
A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
mead of a family, or was married and living with 
uisband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
pnly one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
he aggregate net income received by husband and 


‘fe. 
if the exemption status changes during the tax- 
ble year the exemption allowable for the periods 
or and subsequent to the change must be 
pportioned on the basis of time. 
A “‘head of a family’’ is an individual who 
ally supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
me or more dependent individuals who are closely 
tonnected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
hip by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
Dp exercise family control and provide for these 
ependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
obligation. 
addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
foned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
ach person other than husband or wife under 
ghteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
icause mentally or physically defective, or is over 
B years of age and is in fulltime attendance at 
i approved school or college, who was receiving 
is or her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 
emption status changed during the year the ex- 
ption must be apportioned. The dependency 
lit can be claimed only by the person who 
des the chief support and cannot be divided 
een two individuals. 
turns are due on or before April 15 of each 
with respect to the previous calendar year or 
or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
Blowing the close of a fiscal year. 
A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
nonths ending on the last day of any month other 
han December. 
Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
axable—a resident on income from all sources 
pt those specifically exempted by the law: a 
resident on compensation from services actually 
fered in New York, or income derived from a 
usiness carried on, or from real estate located 
ithin, New York State. 
‘A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
ingle his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 
more or if married and living with husband or 
vife the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or 
nore. 
A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
} of the amount of net income where the gross 
mcome amounts to $5,000 or over. 
‘Where a taxpayer actually changes’ residence 


“Ghapter 278 of the Laws of 1947, approved by 
OV. ‘Fhomas E. Dewey (March 22, 1947) authorizes 
ny county in New York State to impose any or 
Ul of the following: 

‘1. Taxes on retail sales of tangible 
"property and compensating use taxes, 
not in excess of 2%. sat Sane oll ane 
2. ‘Taxes on receipts from sales of food or F 
“9 where the charge is $1.00 or more at a rate 
not in excess of 3%. nytt vr as Aas 

retail licensees of the State 

Baimority, at a rate not in excess of 25% 
of the license fee. Mtr ; eset 
; admissions places of am 5 
a feaniding roof gardens, cabarets, etc., at @ 
rate not in excess of 5%. ; 
5: Taxes on vending machines, at a rate not in 


personal 
at rates 


ae 


‘annum for each machine. 


ibs. or less, 
vehicle weighs more than 3 
n addition, any city in the state having a popu- 


_ New York State—Income Tax and Local Tar Law ° 


New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Souree: State Income Tax Bureau 


; New York State Permissive Local Tax Law 
, Source: New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 


“= rst 


from or to the State during a taxable year, a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 1 

The Normal Tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
Stallments, the first quarter being due at the time 
ot filing the return and the other installments 
three months, six months and nine months re-= 
spectively after the due date. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $5. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax, Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


't Ltt BONUS TAX ' 
or any year beginning on or after January 1 
1947, an additional tax is imposed of ten percent 
of the rates applicable to the normal tax and the 
net capital gain tax contingent on the approval . 
at the general election to be held in 1947 of a 
proposed amendment to Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion permitting the granting of war bonuses. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 

A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article 
16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax 
on net incomes of unincorporated businesses and is 
due with respect to the calendar years 1945 and 
1946 and fiscal years ending in 1946 and 1947 at the 
rate of 3% of net income of any unincorporated 
business wholly or partly carried on within New 
York State. 

Beginning with the calendar year 1947, the unin- 
corporated Business Tax is a permanent tax and 
is imposed at the rate of 4% of net income of any 
unincorporated business wholly or partly carried on 
within New York State. a 

An exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
is not due in those cases in which the net income is 
less than the exemption. 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the indivi- 
dual conducting the business or the members of a 
parinership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 
ness, if such person is actively engaged in the — 
conduct of the business. : tid 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, excee 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- — 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member. 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the cirtumstances _ 
in each case, will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commis- 
sion and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

The tax is payable in full at the time the return 


s filed. f 

New York State adopted the personal income tax 
in 1919. The State retains all but an amount 
which is distributed to localities. 


t 


i 


lation of over 100,000 and less than 1,000,000 is 
authorized to impose the following: i 
1, Taxes on business gross receipts, at a rate 
not in excess of 1/10 of 1%. ore 

2. Taxes on ee room occupancy not to exceed 
5% of the rate. o. 

3. Any of the above enumerated taxes which ~ 
counties’ may impose, in the event that the 
county in which the city lies does not impose 


them. 
The City of New York is authorized to adopt the 
following: 
1. The above mentioned tax on restaurants. . 
2. The above mentioned tax on retail licensees 
of the State Liquor Authority. we 
3. The above mentioned tax on admissions. 
4, The above mentioned tax on automobiles. — 
A retail sales tax has been in effect in the City 
of New York oe ours years under authorization 
anted by the slature. as 
erpursuant to the authority contained in Chapter 
278, Erie County has adopted a retail sales tax 
and a compensating use tax. The City of Sores ». 
has adopted, effective March 1, 1948, a retail sales — 
ax. | 7 


' 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor f 
$162,735,684; benefit payments, $191,541,577; interest, $18,772,768; refunds bj 
claimants and other States, $387,297; funds on hand, December 31,’ $978,109, 139. 


1946—Contributions, 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York, the second of its kind to be enacted 


, In this country, became effective April 25, 1935. 


The Federal Social Security Act was not enacted 
until August 14, 1935, and under the terms of its 
Witle IX the New York Law was approved by the 
Social Security Board on Jan. 24, 1936. z 

- Terms of Law—At the 1944 legislative session the 
entire Law was recodified, i.e., was reorganized 
without substantive change to secure greater sim- 
plicity and more orderly and logical arrangement. 
All other 1944 amendatory acts modified the re- 
vised Law. 

At the 1945 session of $ 
was set up for allocating credits te individual em- 
ployers against contributions payable if a ‘‘surplus’’ 
exists in the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
Contribution credits to employers are allocated 
only when the Fund exceeds 342 times the contri- 
butions payable for the previous calendar year at 
the rate of 2.7 per cent. The excess reserve over this 
amount, up to a maximum of 60 per cent of contri- 
butions payable for the preceding year, is allocated 
among qualified employers. Each employer’s credit 
is based on a combination of three factors which 
measure his experience with the risk of unem- 
ployment: (1) wages paid to his former employees 
who have drawn at least 4 benefit payments com- 
pared with the employer’s total Payroll, (2) de- 
creases in his quarterly payrolls, (3) the number 
of years during which he has been liable for con- 
tributions. A total of $84,163,097 in tax credits 
Was established for the payroll year 1946-47, and 
$72,366,750 for 1945-46. 

Other 1945 amendments extended the maximum 
duration of benefits from 20 to 26 weeks, raised the 
maximum weekly benefit rate from $18 to $21, and 
reduced the waiting period before receipt of benefits 
from two weeks to one. 

Prior to thé 1945 amendments the most important 
nD had been affected at the 1942 
Session of the Legislature. Before that date, a 
Fequirement for benefit was that unemployment 
must be experiencd during seven consecutive days. 
The. legislation, known as the ‘‘day-base”’ 
and effective on and after Nov. 


accompanied by 
1938, con- 


volun c two-year period 
and for one-year periods thereafter with the con- 
sent of the Both subiect 
and non-subject employers are required to keep 
accurate i 


year 
ponent Subject to the 
employer who has become Subject to thé Law and 
wilfully fails to notify the Industrial Commissioner 
of such fact within six months is subject to a 
penalty in the amount of 100 per cent of accrued 
contributions not to exceed $500 nor to be less 
m $50 for each calendar year. A delinquent em- 
ployer who erroneously contributed to the un- 
employment compensation fund of another State, 
reel is not held liable. for penalties and 
erest, # 


Coverage—Employment of four or more persons 
within each of 13 or more calendar weeks in the 
years 1935 and 1936 made employers subject to 
the Law on and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment of 


An 


the Legislature, a system: 


four or more persons within any calendar ye 
after Dec. 21, 1936, makes an employer subject t« 
the Law on and after the first of ‘the fifteen day) 
within which such employment occurs. hs 
Employees in New York or in other States ar‘ 
eligible to apply for benefits in New York if thi 
major part of their base-year employment was hi 
New York State; or, in case the work was 4 
confined to any one State, if some of their nh: 
ployment was in New York and the base of opera, 
tions or place from which service is directed is no} 
any State in which some part of the seryice iy 
performed, but the individual’s residence is 
New York State. Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and 
other gratuities are wages on which contributions 
must be paid; dismissal wages, except under 
special circumstances, are not. Payments made by 
an employer under a retirement, sickness, or ac~ 
cident disability plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are 
not wages to be used as a basis for benefit payment } 
Exemptions under the Law include: Employers 
of agricultural labor as defined in the Law; em- 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profit-making 
religious, scientific, charitable, literary, and edu- 
cational bodies, New York State’s municipal cor- 
porations and other governmental subdivisions (ex 


cept certain employees of the State government) ;) 
employment as a golf caddy: employment during; 
all or any part of the school year or regular vaca-: 
tion periods as a part-time worker of any person! 
actually in regular attendance during the day: 
time as a student in an institution of learmi: 
(as amended on April 1, 1942); and employmenm 
covered by the Federal Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, National banks and other Federall 
instrumentalities except those wholly owned by | 
United States or those exempt from the Fede 
Unemployment Tax Act were brought under the) 
coverage of the Law as of Jan. 1, 1940. 

The New York Court of Appeals in October, 1948, | 
decided that maritime workers are covered under ' 
the State Unemployment Insurance Law. Prior | 
to this decision, officers and members of crews! 
claiming benefits had been adjudged not Subject to} 
the jurisdiction of the 
of the Legislature, 
the period prior to J: 
shall be 
bers of 


wages paid before Janua: 
Services on vessels engag 
commerce, : 


elating to special eligibility an 
ms_for seasonal workers was 
pealed in 1946. This Provision had never 
operative. ,: : 


pany union, jeop: 
Ss, working in an es 
dustrial controversy exi 
tionally less ‘than the Wages. 
prevailing for similar work i 
ng ata 


Status, 


less the expense is provided for. 
also refuse employment for oth 
but benefits are not paid if 
withdrawn from the labor ma: ket, 
A 1941 amendment to 
qualification for worker 
their employment without 
amendment, in effect Sept. 29, 
for @ suspension of 


“941, proviga 
+ ovider 
eft ‘rent 


accumulation of ben: 


a 
wher than an extended waiting period for loss 
if employment due to a strike, lockout, or other 
ndustrial controversy. The same amendment made 
wovision for reduction of benefits in cases of wilful 
Ise Statement or representation to obtain benefits. 
Provision is made in the Law for hearings by 
elerees on disputed points with regard to benefit 
ns or with regard to determinations affecting 
mployers’ liability. Appeal may be made to the 
Reet Board and then, on questions of law, to the 


Empoyment Service—On Jan. 1, 1942, the State 
mployment offices were temporarily taken over by 
he Federal Government to expedite the mobiliza- 
ion of manpower for the war emergency. The In- 
ustrial Commissioner was authorized to use the 
acilities of Federal employment offices within the 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
peauires coverage whenever one or more employees 
€ engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ents carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
ne statute requires compensation coverage by any 
been organization whether or not the work 
mbraces the listed hazardous employments and 
pardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
sfour or more workmen or operatives are em- 
- An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
Pyerage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
pet to the law. 
It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
Tvants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
mds coverage to domestic workers, other than 
lose employed on farms, employed by the same 
mployer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
ies and villages having a population of 40,000 
‘more. The workers excluded may be covered 
luntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
y a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
the general public provided not more than four 
prsons are engaged in such work. 
Ah amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
tethers, ministers, and other non-manual work- 
for a religious, charitable, or education cor- 
bration. 
An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
furs employed as such in New York City. No 
falty is placed, however, upon employers who 
41 to insure such chauffeurs. 
All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
mi, but only such municipal employees as are 
icluded among the listed hazardous occupations. 
An amendment of 1947 provides mandatory cov- 
® for voluntary firemen. 
Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
lerce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
lability Act. 
Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
e excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
eral courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
@ workers if injured on docks are protected by 
‘compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
d under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
x Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
“Yepairing are excluded from compensation if 
we vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 
| tons net. es 
An injured employee or others must give written 
of the accident to the employer within 
days unless failure to give such notice is 


otice 


tion picture camera which normally takes 
Batctures a second but can be speeded up to 
11,000 pictures a second was demonstrated be- 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers in 
‘ork City (Oct. 21, 1947). The camera, which 
able, weighing only 50 pounds, was developed 
University of Rochester’s Institute of Optics 


=—. 


State for 
likewise to offer the use of 


for making investigations and securing informa- 
tion in connection with the administration of un- 
employment insurance. Foreign governments, in 
addition to appropriate State and Federal agencies, 
may now be parties to such agreements. Appro- 
priate arrangements have been worked out with 
Canada. A plan for combining wage credits of 
claimants who have insufficient earnings to qualify 
in any one State is also in operation with a num- 
ber of other States. 


s . — 
Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
: Source: New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board 


to an employee to whom compensation ‘has been 
paid or medical care furnished. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and thereafter 
is payable bi-weekly. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
a ae may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. 

_ In case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 
by the Chairman of the Board. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 3% of 
his average weekly wages but not to exceed $28 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor in cases” 


of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. ~ 


In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 24 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $182 a month. In the 
case of the widows and children of deceased em- 
ployees wages are not deemed less than $78 a 
month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. * 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. 

The Law allows compensation for any and all 


occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned — 


after September 1, 1935. 7 

For silicosis or other dust disease, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260 
weeks in cases of death or total disability from 
silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of death 
after September 1, 1947, where total disability oc- 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable after 
the first 104 weeks. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of fee Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. ? 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who has any permanent physical im ir- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial accident 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would have resulted from the 
subsequent injury or occupational disease alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however, shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks. 


Camera Takes 11,000 Pictures a Second 


i er, N. Y., by Dr. Brian O’Brien and — 
Rees a Milne who explained it was not suitable — 


di: ictures but was valuable for scientif- 
e peers The source of light for the shutterless 
camera is provided by new type condenser dis- 
charge flash lamps which are 100 times faster 


than the fiash bulbs used by news photographers. 4 


+: 
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New York State—Parks, Campsites. 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 
The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
begin at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing 
the Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Bu » and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
Geologists to be 150,600,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, under the supervi- 
Sion of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, 
is the Stony Point. Battlefield Reservation. 

The total area of the Park is 47,233 acres. of 
which the Harriman Section covers 36,854 acres; 

_Bear Mt. area, 3,730; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
~ Mt., 654; Blauvelt, 538: Taliman Mt., 730; Haver- 
sitaw, 73; Palisades, 16: Stony Point. 45. ‘ 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
Season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U.S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, ‘the George Wash- 

ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
Man section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 
Bridge. 

Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
son Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 
facilities. Automobile tourist camping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park for 24 hours. Camp- 
ing for longer periods is permitted at Lake Tiorati. 


3 WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 acres) 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504. acres) 


near Harmon. 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
Tesort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
water swimming pool, boardwalk and Picnic 
groves, it is one of the world’s most modem 
amusement parks, game rooms, Playland is an 
Be reer resort. 


New York State Parks with Campsites i 


Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department 


Jones Beach (2,413 acres); 40 miles from N. ¥ 
This park is reached by the Grand Central 
Northern State Parkways, the Southern 
Highway, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road 
either the Meadowbrook State Parkway or. 
Wantagh State Parkway. Jones Beach State P: 
may also be reached from Long Beach by the Loi 
Causeway and the Meadowbrook Parkway; 
via the Long Island Railroad with bus connecti 
Jones Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathin; 
beach, a stillwater bathing area in Zachs Bay, : 
salt water diving, swimming and wading pool 
the West Bathhouse, a marine stadium, rest 
rants, cafeterias, games areas, marine boardwal 
and other facilities. 

Bethpage (1,405 acres), 37 miles from N. ¥ 
north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rollin, 
wooded tract north of the Village of oe 
dale on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 184 
hole golf courses and a clubhouse are wale 
There are picnic groves, over ten miles of ae 
paths and pedestrian trails, a stable where bea 
trained saddle horses may be hired, and a pol 
field where games may be witnessed every Sun- 
day afternoon during the polo season. ! 

Fire Island (800 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., ferry 
Babyion. & | 
Belmont Lake (372 acres), 42 miles from N. 
Heckscher (1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. Y., 01 


Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. 
A gift to the State of 200 acres of Westbrook 
country estate of the late W. Bayard Cutting ai 
Great River, L. I., for use as a public arboretu 
was announced in 1936 by the Long Island Parki 
Commission. The tract contains a fine colleceaas 
of evergreens and is noted for its i 


Sunken Meadow (522 acres), 45 miles from N. 
near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (395 acres), 73 miles from N. Yas 
Long Island Sound. 
Montauk Point (158 acres), 132 miles from N. 
on the ocean. 

Hither Hills (1,755 acres), 122 miles from N. 


PARKWAYS 


River Parkway runs from Van 
Chappaqua. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, | 
_ Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 

Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
'from the New York City line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. The 
Bronx er Parkway extends from the city line 
northerly 1315 miles to the Taconic State Parkway 
at Valhalla. The Central Westchester Parkway 
Tuns from Westchester Avenue northerly for a 
distance of _two miles to its intersection with 
-Route #22, in the City of White Plains and the 
‘Town of Harrison. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (127 acres), 18 miles from N, Y.,, 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
Hempstead Lake (903 acres), 21 miles from N, a; 
9a Southern State Parkway. 


The Saw Mill 


on the ocean, west of Montauk. 
Orient Beach (342 acres), 108 miles from N. 
on Gardiners Bay. ke 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Forest Preserve contains 544,000 acres 
of which the state owns more than 232,000 acres, 
The park is situ 

Mohawk valle: 

preci 


atskill Mountain 
railroad; and by 
charge is made “in the preserve 


campsites or facilities. The 
Bea 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
miles run on good macadam to campsite. 

Devil’s  Tombstone—turn north from Stat 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south fro 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entran 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile betwee 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through w. 
the highway passes. 

North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
Toute 23-A, at Haines Falls. There follows 
drive of three miles. 2 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Faconic, a 
from N. Y.; Lak 
from N. Y.: 
acres), 9 miles 
Norrie (323 acr 
of Poughkeepsi 

Echo Lak 


te Parkway is now extende 
River Parkway 
Reservoir (formerly 


under | 


New 


os on of the Westchester County Park Com- 


3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 
Falls (595 acres) 2!5 miles S. of 

Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles from 
Falls; Robert H. Treman State Park (832 
PS), 5 miles S, W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S. W. of 
ego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. of 
avia; Stony Brook (481 acres), 3 miles S. of 
asville; Taughannock Falis (535 acres), on 
ga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
P acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 
lefield Reservation (318 acres), 5 miles S. E. 
Simira. 
hworth Park (5,979 acres), on upper Genesee 
er, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 
mlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 

(750 acres). 
wlegany {56,947 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
niles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 
tate rvation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 

‘(109 acres); Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
6S); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
ad Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (618 
6S), Buckhorn Island. 
jousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
en Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 
me Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,171,- 
@cres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
nh a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
e. The State has provided many public 

all marked by signs, but visitors should 
i with the rangers in charge. 
he chief campsites are: 
ake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 
fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
Southerly end of Lake George. 
hstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
} a a see on Bolton road, State Highway, 


le Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
3. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 

p Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
® on the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 


’radox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
e-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 
Phe entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
highway two miles east of Severance and one 
west of Paradox. 


y a revision of the law in 1937 the Saratoga 
gs Commission acts as head of the Division 
Saratoga Springs of the Conservation Depart- 


i. } 
h 1933 the Saratoga Springs Authority was 
d by Legislative Act for the purpose of 
ring a loan-from the pee bp gra i hematie 
5 mplete the present developmen 
oon sae This Authority, - whose 
rs are the members of the Saratoga Springs 
ssion, continues in existence until the 
500 bonds issued by it are paid off. 
Ihe Saratoga Spa is an institution for the 
tment of chronic disease, with specialized 
es for heart and circulatory conditions, 
s and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gas- 
estinal conditions, faulty metabolism and 
ty. ‘Restoration cures’ are offered for those 
are not suffering from any organic disorder but 


st 
ie 
! 


i tance in New York State consists of 
pe petit program—including veteran relief 
aced by state and local funds, and the three 
types of assistance in the financing of which 
al Government participates—old age as- 
aid to dependent children, and assistance 


d. . 

thly average of 183,301 cases 
Serie gssistance of $112,392,855. Of this 
268 percent was from Federal funds, 53.8 
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The Saratoga Spa 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


et a ge 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Lake Placid is the 
nearest village, 7 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesyille, about six 
miles south of the latter village. 

Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S, Highway 
§, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. ‘ 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, eleven 
miles north of Lake Clear. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac and Tupper Lake. 

Cranberry Lake—Turn from State highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over dirt 
road to campsite. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
a quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
ones to the camp is two miles west of Long 

ake. 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 


Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 - 


miles north of Raquette Lake village. 

Sacandaga —On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highyayy 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west 
of the hamlet of Piseco. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
way, route 8, two miles west of the Poplar Point 
site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 
nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, 
Toute 29A. : 

Lewey Lake—Midway between Speculator an 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly macadam from Indian Lake. 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowvyille. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five — 


miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 


from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg ~ 


and Heuveltcn. 
John Boyd Thacher (900 acres) 15 miles from 
Albany. Picnicking, scenic trails and winter sports. 


have been under unusual physical or nervous strain. 

The Spa is situated on the Saratoga Springs 
Reservation, which embraces more than two square 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the State 
in 1910 for the safeguarding of the medicinal 
springs for which this region has been famous 
since 1773. These are the only naturally carbonated 
waters found in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Included in the facilities of the Saratoga Spa 


are 3 bath houses for administering natural min- 
eral water baths and other treatments; halls for 
drinking the mineral waters; a bottling plant; @ 
research department; a recreation centre for the 
therapeutic use of sports, with a swimming pool, 
golf course, and tennis courts; and 1300 acres of 


parks for the free use of cure patients, and of the © 
public in_ general. 


A U. S. Veterans’ Hospital is located on the. 
grounds of the Saratoga Spa. ¥ 


Public Assistance in New York State 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


percent from State funds and 19.4 percent from 
local funds. Z fe : 
Home relief expenditures for the year were 
$26,967,005. A monthly average of 46,369 cases 
received this form of assistance. 7 
Old age assistance granted to a monthly average 
of 104,735 persons was $52,732,075. ; 
An average of 29,083 families received $30,956,336 
under the aid to dependent children program. 
Assistance to the blind, coverin, 
3,114 persons per month, was $1,737,439. 


ae 


an average of | 


Source: The U. S. Geological Survey; figures show feet above mean sea level 
Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 si 
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New York State Mountain Peaks 


Adirondacks—The principal mountain group in 
the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square 
miles in the north-northeast area. 


miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan 
Delaware counties, west of the Hudson Rive 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 


Ely. Ely. 

Peak County ft Peak County ft. Peak County 
Adams........ Essex 3,584||Esther......... Essex 4,270||Panther.......|Hamilton 
Algonquin Peak.|Essex 5,112}'Giant......... | Essex 4,622)||Panther Peak.. .| Essex 

zit RSet ssex 4,345)/Gore........ .| Warren 3,595)| Porter. kale: Essex 
Armstrong. .... Essex 4,455)|Gothie . |Essex ,738||Redfield...... Essex 
_ Averil Peak... ./Clinton 3,810||Gray...... Essex 4,900)|Ridge........ Essex 
Bartlett Ridge |Essex 3,880)|Green......... Essex 3,928]|Saddle Back... . Wssex 
ARUN vein. o's Essex 4,825||Haystack...... Essex 4,918//Santanoni...._ .| Essex 
Big Slide... 4 ¢ Essex 4,255||Henderson. ... .|Essex 3,660//\Saw Teeth... . .| Essex 
LESS SER Hamilton |3,759||Hoffman... . |Essex 3,715//Sentinel Peak... |Hssex 
Blue Ridge... . .|Essex 3,715||Hurricane...... Essex 3,687)/|Sentinel Range. |Essex _ 
Blue Ridge... .. Hamilton |3,865)|Jay.......... Essex 3,603/|Seward...... .| Franklin 
Boreas......,..|Essex 3,815||/Lewey....... .|Hamilton |3,740|}|Seymour....... Franklin 
Boundary Peak. |Essex 4,920} Little Moose. . .|Hamilton 30)|Skylight. . . .| Essex 
Calamity...... Essex 3,641|/Lyon...... .../Clinton -| Hamilton 
Cascade....... Essex 4,092)|MacIntyre Mt.. | Essex Essex 
Cheney Cobble. | Essex 3,673||Marcy...... Essex Essex 
MOLE ice ciao ts Essex 4,000}|McComb...... Essex Essex 
Colden i. .!. 3. 2 Essexe 4,713|| McKenzie Essex Hamilton 
Colvin . | Essex 4,074||Moose....._.. Essex Essex 
BS ute ctl. Essex 4,023| Nipple Top. . . .!Essex : Essex 
LESS Gay ye Essex 4,842/| Noonmark. .. . .| Essex : Wolf Jaw. Essex 
Donaldson.... . Franklin 4,215); North River... .|Essex 3,890); Wright........ Essex 
Dun Brook..... Hamilton (3,565|iNye.......... | Essex 4,160 
CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
Balsam Cap... .{Ulster 3,700|(High Peak..... Greene 3,660/{Rose. 7.287408 Ulster 
Balsam E 3,565||Hunter,....... Greene 4,025||Round Top... ./Greene 
Balsam. . . Ister 3,590)||Huntersfield....|Greene 3,450}|Rusk.( oak. Greene 
Bis,. Rnd. Top. .|Ulster 3,723||Indian Head. . .|Greene 3,585) (Slides 7.225 2.4 Ulster 
Bearpen......; Del.-Greene|3,500||Lone.......... Ulster 3,740||Spruce......... Ulster 
Belle Ayr. .|Ulster 3,406||McGregor...... Delaware. |3,253||Spruce Top... .|Greene . 
Big Indian. . | Ulster 3,721||Mill Br’k. Rdge.|Ulster-Del. |3,380||Stoppel Point... |Greene 
Black Dome....|Greene 3,990)|Mombaccus. . . . | Ulster 3,000) Sugarloaf... .. .|Greene 
Blackhead Peak.}Greene 3,937||Mongaup. |. ... Ulster 3,150}|Table....-... Ulster 
Bloomberg..... Delaware |3,448//Mor’sv’le R’ng..|Delaware |3'253//Thos. GColet snc. Greene 
Cornell. ... Ister 3,906||North Dome. . .|Greene ,593//Twin..... 2 Greene 
Denman..... -|Sullivan. . .|3,051||Overlook...... .|Ulster 3,150)|/Utsayantihe... .|Delaware 
Del.-Ulster. |3,510||Panther....... Ulster 3,760||\Van Wyck . | Ulster 
reene 3,531//Peekamoose. . . .|Ulster 3,863|)V1yyi cdots oe Greene 
Ulster 3,619}| Pisgan .|Delaware |3,365||West Kill...... Greene 
Ulster 3,218||Plateau........ Greene 3,855|/Wildeat._......|Ulster 
Ulster 3,890/| Plattekill... ._. Delaware /3,250||Wndhm.Hzh.Pt./Greene 
.|Greene 3,537||Richmond..... Greene 3,213)|/Wittenberg.....|Ulster 
Ulster 3,264''Rocky......... Ulster 3,620 


Lake Erie borders on New York State for an 


airline distance of 64 miles. 
Area in U. S.—4,990 square miles, 


e Ontario 

N .Y. State for 
Area in U. S 
Finger Lakes 


forms the northern boundary of 
an air line distance of 146 miles. 
-—3,470 square miles. 

form a group of glacial lakes in 


Conesus, 
daigua, Keuka, 


New York State, o: 
Square mile or more, 


central New York. From west 
eer, ee pale 
eneca, Cayuga, 
teles, and Otisco. hd 
There are 2,300 lakes, ponds, or resery 
which 78 have an are 


f 


Ls % = 
Sq. |Elev Sq. 
Lake County M,. Feet Lake County M. 
_ Beaver River Flow|Herkimer......... 3.95) 1,660) |Long>: 3. te, Hamilton... . 6.14}, 
Big Moose,...... Hamilton-Herkimer| 1.98} 1,824/|Meacham.. |. ||’ Franklin. 1.88 
Bek ea. ane St. Lawrence.....,| 17.16] 272||Moose-Little. ||" | Herkimer...... 1.05 
Blue Mountain.../Hamilton........| 2.05) 1,789|)|/Oneida... 2... . |. Oneida-Oswego 79.8 
Brandreth.....,. Hamilton......... 1.38) 1,787||Onondaga........ Onondaga. 4.75 
Israntess spec; | Watren........-. 2-12) 8OT|lOtisee 25. .3.tse Onondaga 3.50 
‘Canadarago......|Otsego........... 4 1,276||Otsego ..|Otsego.. 6.23 
Canandaigua. ..... t E 686||Owasco.......... Cayuga. 10.3 
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Brief History of 


attan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
attan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep- 
pmber 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
hite men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
roadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
finuit, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
pan for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
OMars, and the town with a population of less 
han 200 was named New Amsterdam. 
Whe first wooden church was erected in 1633. Two 
eats later Fort Amsterdam was built on what is 
Ow the site of the Custom House. In 1642 the 
rst public meeting place was built on the site of 
B Pearl street. In 1653 a wall was built along what 
mow Wall street, as a protection against attack, 
meing extended along Rector street in 1673. 
New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
as incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
first_street was paved in 1657, this running 
Stween Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
B, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all 
ne Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
ew York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 
» his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
captured by the English on September 8 of 
nat year and it was then named New York after 
he Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
ne, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
aptured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
fter the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
iw Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
@s ceded to England, and the province and the 
ty renamed New York. * 
On December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
ito wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
pril 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 
rst printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
ad on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in 
@w York was founded. A new city hall was 
pmpleted at Broad and Wall streets in 1700, this 
coming ‘‘New Federal Hall,’”’ and on April 30, 
789, George Washington there took oath of office 
first President of the United States. The first 
library was founded in 1754. In 1756 a stage 
ate was started between New York and Phila- 
siphia. In 1762 the streets were first lighted at 
lublic expense. 
On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wash- 
ngton, the Declaration of Independence was read 
> the American troops quartered in New York, 
‘the site now occupied by the City Hall. Dur- 
ng fhe same year construction started on the first 
iterworks to supply the city through wooden 
fipes. The English captured the city on Septem- 
er 14, 1776, and it was not until November 25, 
783, that the city below Fourteenth Street was 
gain under the control of the Americans. The 
Inal step in the establishment of the first Ameri- 
an city government in New York City was com- 
lleted on February 5, 1784, when Governor George 
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the Municipality 


Source: Legislative Manual of the State 


Clinton appointed James Duane as the first Mayor. 
By 1790 the city extended from the Batters. to 


‘the lower end of City Hall Park, and its population 


was 33,131. New York was the capital of the 
Nation from 1785 to 1790, and the capital of the 
State until 1797. On August 11, 1807, Robert Ful- 
ton’s steamboat, the ‘Clermont,’ made its trip 
from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours. In 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world started on 
Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed police 
force in New York City was organized. On May 2, 
1865, the first paid fire department was organized. 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span the East 
River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. The 
Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, 1886. 
Excavation for the first subway was made on 
March 24, 1900; it became operative on October 27, 
1904. In 1908 the Hudson river tunnels were opened 
to Jersey City; and on March 30, 1909, the Queens- 
boro bridge Was opened; December 31, 1909, the 
Manhattan bridge was completed. The Holland 
Ne woe Sapte pce 12, 1927. The 
eorge Washington Bridge was Officially 0; 
October 25, 1931. , ‘ ic 
On May 24, 1929, construction was begun of 
New York’s first elevated express highway to run 
along the Hudson river waterfront, the last section 
was opened February 9, 1937; the West Side Im- 
provement, connecting this elevated express high- 
way with the Hudson River Parkway, was opened 
October 12, 1937, the first link extending the high- 


way to the Battery was opened February 4, 1939. 


Floyd Bennett Field, municipal airport, was opened 
May 23, 1931. Construction of the Lincoln Tunnel 
began May 18, 1934; the south tube of this tunnel 
Was opened December 22, 1937. On August 28, 
1935, ground was broken for the East River Drive 
to run along the waterfront from the Battery to 
125th Street; the final link was opened May 25, 
1942. The Triborough Bridge was opened July 11, 
1936. The Queens Mid-Town Tunnel was opened 
November 15, 1940. The Bronx-Whitestone Bridge 
was opened April 29, 1939. The North Beach Air- 
port (LaGuardia Field) was.dedicated October 15, 
1939. Construction of the Battery-Brooklyn Tunnel 
was begun October 28, 1940. ‘ ‘ 
The area of the City is about 321 square miles, 
its waterfront is 578 miles. Its population according 
to the 1940 Federal Census was 17,454,995. Its 
assessed valuation of taxable real estate, including 
special franchises, is $15,902,977,696. The city’s 
parks, exclusive of parkways and playgrounds, have 
an area of 22,600 acres. The City’s free education 
system comprises 803 day and evening school or- 
ganizations with a registration of about 885,614. 
New York County became Manhattan Borough 
on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became Brooklyn 
Borough; and that part of New York ony just 
north of the Harlem River (the upper slice of 
which had been taken from Westchester County) 
became Bronx Borough; Queens County became 
Queens Borough; and Richmond County (Staten 
Island) became Richmond Borough. \ 


The City Hall 


(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 
stone. City Hall Park in Dutch colonial days was 
De Vlackte (the flat) and in British colonial times 
was variously called the Fields, and th 

In the Governor’s Room may be seen Trumbull’s 
portraits of Washington, George Clinton and 
Hamilton, also other portraits of Governors, 
Mayors, and eminent Americans, by Trumbull and 
other artists, also the chair in which Washingten 


was inaugurated first president of the United 


States, the desk on which he penned his first mes- 
sage to Congress, and several of the chairs used by 
the First Congress, brought from Federal Hall 
(second City Hall), before mentioned; a bust of 
Henry Clay. 7 
picts the historic associations of City Hall 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American Army there assembled 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by a tablet 
on the south front of the building. c 
On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafay- 
ette was received there after a@ brilliant reception 
at the Battery and some ceremonies at Castle 
Garden. cd; 
President Lincoln’s eee lay there in state, in 
, after his assassination. 
ae ere have been several summer City Halls, the 
latest in Queens Borough, overlooking the World’s 
Fair Lake north of Forest Hills. The Gracie 
Mansion on E. 88th St., near the East River, was 
prepared in 1942 as the home, while in office, of 
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Mayors 


Matthias Nicolls. 
John Lawrence. 
William Dervail... 
a5 9 {Nicholas de Meyer 
ce S. van Cortlandt. . 
‘Thomas Delavall. . 
: Francis Rombouts. 
Ne William Dyre..... 
: } C. Steenwyck 
Gabriel 
Nicholas Bayard. . 
S. van Cortlandt. . 
Peter Delanoy.... 
John Lawrence. ... 
A, De Peyster.... 
'|Charles Lodwick. . 


OO NTS OTH C0 ND | 


hes, 23.|J. De Peyster..... 
" David Provost 


Philip French..... 
| William Peartree. . 
Ebenezer Wilson. . 
J. van Cortlandt. . 
Caleb Heathcote. . 


Thomas Willett... 


William Merritt. .| 1695 


Mayors of New York City Since 1665 


Mayors Terms 
Robert Lurting. . .|1726-1735 
Paul Richard... . .|17335-1739 
John Cruger, Sr... 
Stephen Bayard... 
Edward Holland. . 
Jobn Cruger, Jr... 
Whitehead Hicks, . 
D.Matthews, Tory 
James Duane..... 
Richard Varick... 
Edward Livingston 
De Witt Clinton. . 
Marinus Willett. . . 
De Witt Clinton... 
Jacob Radeliff.... 
De Witt Clinton. . 
John Ferguson... . 
Jacob Radcliff.... 
C.D, Colden..... 
Stephen Allen..... 1 
William Paulding.. 
Philip Hone.... 
William Paulding.. 
Walter Bowne.... 
Gideon Lee,...... 
C. W. Lawrence. 
Aaron Clark....,. 
Isaac L, Varian... 
Robert _H. Morris. 
James Harper..... 
W. F. Havemeye:. 


Mayors 


A. C. Kingsland.. . 
J. A. Westervelt...| 1853 
Fernando Wood.. . 


75.|Fernando Wood... 
76 |George Opdyke. .. 
C. G. Gunther... .]1 


*T-Coman i.e 
A. Oakey Hall.... 


84 | William R, Grace..|188 

85 | Franklin Idson.., 

86 | William R. Grace. |1885-188) 
87 | Abram S. Hewitt.. : 


94 | William J.Gaynor.]1910-19 
*ArdolphL.Kline. . 

John P. Mitchel... 
John F. Hylan... . 
tJames J, Walker. 
*J.V.McKee..... 


John Johnson .... 

J. van Cortlandt, . 

Robert Walters. . 

Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726 


*Acting. 7fResigned Sept. 1, 1932. 


Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847|| 98 
William V. Brady .|1847-1848|| 99 
W. F. Havemeyer . | 1848-1849//100 
Caleb S. Woodhrll!1849-1851! 


Mayors of Brooklyn 


John P. O’Brien, | 
F. GH. LaGuardia. . 
William O’Dwyer 


Mayors Terms 


1/George Hall........ 


8|Francis B. Stryker. . 
9'Edward Copeland... 
10)Samuel Smith....... 


THE CITY SEAL 


Arms: Upon a shield, saltire wise, the sails of a 
Windmill. Between the sails, in chief a beaver, in 
base a beaver, and on each flank a flour barrel. 


Supporters: Dexter, a sailor, his right arm bent, 
and holding in his right hand a plummet: his left 
arm bent, his left hand resting on. the top of the 

_ ' Shield; above his right shoulder a cross-staff. Sin- 

_ ister, an Indian of Manhattan, his right arm bent. 

* his right hand resting on top of the shield his left 
hand holding the upper end of a bow, the lower 

» end of which rests on the ground. Shield and sup- 
porters resting upon a horizontal laurel branch. 

__ Date: Beneath the horizontal laurel branch the 
date 1664, being the year of the capture of New 
Amsterdam by the English and the first use of the 
mame of the City of New York. 

Crest: Upon a hemisphere, an American eagle 
with wings displayed. 

Legend: Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half 
of the design the words “‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi 
~ Eboraci.’’ 

The whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 

The City Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal. 


f The building begun in 1910 and occupied in 1913, 
cost $11,787,213. It faces west on Center St. and 
' @ast on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south 
dimension is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. 
_._ Number of stories in height, including tower 
_ stories, 40. Total height from curb to top of figure, 
_ ,580 feet. Estimated weight 377,320,000 pounds. 

Total cubical contents, 19,490,000 cubic feet. 

_ Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 
_ curb, 147 feet. 

The basement, having an area of two and one- 
eighth acres, is utilized in part as a station for the 
ae which runs directly underneath the build- 

g 


ng. 

, Chambers St. runs through the middle of the 
building, and the court is closed on the western 
_@leyation by an open screen of columns, which 


Mayors 


| 
1834 ta lGonicin Brush 52 
2)Jonathan Trotter... .|1835-1836||12) Edward A. Lambert. 1853-1854! 
3|Jeremiah Johnson. . .|1837-1838||13|George Hall. . 
4/Cyrus P: Smith... .. 1839-1841)|14/Samuel S. Powell... 
y 15|Martin Kaibfleisch . . 
16]Alfred M. Wood. . 
17|Samuel Rooth 


iy Siokeans 1851-18 


19}Samuel S. Powell. ... 
20|John W. Hunter.... 


Poi Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


Source—The City Record 


The Municipal Building 4 


Terms Mayors 


| 

'|21/Fredk. A. Schroeder. 
22\James Howell...... 

1855-1856 ||23|}Seth Low........... 18: 

. |1857-1860 ||24/ Daniel D. Whitney. .|1886-18, 

1861-1863 ||25| Alfred C. Chapin. ... 

a ehsee y 26|David A. Boody.... 


1872-1873 
1874-1875 


THE OFFICIAL CITY FLAG 7 
Description: A flag combining the colors, orange 
white and blue, arranged in perpendicular bars of 
equal dimensions™(the blue being nearest to th 
flag-staff) with the standard design of the seal. 
the city in blue upon the middle, or white b: 
omitting the legend ‘‘Sigillum Civitatis Novi Ebe 
raci,’” which colors shall be the same as those 
the flag of the United Netherlands in use in 


year 1626. THE MAYOR?S FLAG ; 

Description: The same in design as the offic 
flag of the city, except that upon the middle 
white bar, and above the design of the seal in 
semi-circle, there shall be five blue five- inte 
stars, typifying the five boroughs of the city. h 
dimensions of such flag shall be 33 inches by 4 


inches. HE COUNCILMANIC FLAG 


Description: The same in design as the officia 
flag of the city, except that upon the middle ¢ 
white bar there shall be below the design of th 
seal, in a straight line, the word ‘“Council:” 
dimensions of such flag shall be the same as th 
standard size of flags used for state and parad 
occasions. i 


Serve the purpose of binding together the north 
and south pavilions of the building. pt 
The copper figure surmounting the tower repr 
Sents Civic Fame, and is that of a woman 
flowing robe. Her height is 20 feet and she | 
posed on a copper ball. a 
Her left hand holds a mural crown of | 
parapets, representing the five boroughs, 
rounded by dolphins, emblem of a seaport. 
her right arm is a shield on which is the cits 
coat of arms. 
McKim, Mead. and White were the archit 
Adolph A. Weinman, sculptor of Civic Fam 
Building is occupied by many city departm 
including a Marriage Chapel on 2nd floor, 
(Radio broadcasting station) on 25th floor, a C 
teria on 26th floor and the Municipal Re 
Library on 22nd floor. 
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BOARD OF ESTIMATE 
| Name Salary 


--.|William O'Dwyer... ...../$25,000 
2 Lazarus Joseph...... +++ 20,000 


15,000 
17,500 


50 >....-.{Vineent R. Impellitteri... 
jputy Mayor(1)John J. Bennett 

Ba BOROUGH PRESIDENTS 
Borough 


Name Salary 


Deputy Mayor is not a member of the 
G of Estimate, but may act in the place of 
Mayor as a member of the Board if authorized 


we Mayor, Comptroller, and President of the 
mmcli have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of 
mhattan and Brooklyn, 2 each: other Borough 
idents, 1 each. 
erms of members of the Board expire Decem- 
31, 1949. 
secretary of the Board: Hilda G. Schwartz, Rm. 
6, Municipal Building, New York 7. 

THE COUNCIL 
embers were elected in November, 1945, for 
years. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1949. Salaries: 
e-Chairman and Majority Leader (Joseph T. 
arkey), $10,000; the Minority Leader (Genevieve 
Barle), and Chairman of Finance Committee 
naries E. Keegan), $7,500 each; others $5,000 
a. Secretary to the Vice-Chairman—Vera Tana- 
, City Hall. 
Clerk and Clerk of the Council—Murray W. 
ad, 263 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


Manhattan Brooklyn 
y ‘ R gets B. Earle, R., 
M. Isaacs, “ = 


: d. 
Beep avis, Jr_, Com. Walter R. Hart, D. 


Samuel Di Falco, D- 

n Joseph T. Sharkey, D. 
; AL B- Connolly, D- | eaward Vogel, D. E 

ard Rager, R. Louis P. Goldberg, Lib. 


Wm. M. McCarthy, D. 
Thomas J. Mirabile, D. 


Brenx 


thael J. Quill, AL. 
ard J. Cunning- 


Queens 
Walter G., McGahan, R. 
Hugh Quinn, D. 
Alfred J. Phillips, R. 
L. Gary Clemente, D. 


Schwartz, D. 
Palestin, Lib. 


DEPARTMENTS 
scounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 
rt Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
onday of each month except August. (Passes 
: designs of all public buildings and works 
ré intended for public places.) Office of the 
tive Secretary, City Hall, New York 7, N. Y. 
issessors, Board of—Consists of three members 
sinted by the Mayor; Chairman designated by 
Mayor. Chairman, $8,500; Members, $6,500. 
bm 2200 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. ¥ 
Bs assessments for physical improvements and 
“and determines claims for damages by reason 


Richmond 
Frederick Schick, D. 
AND BUREAUS 


* 


' Bureau of—Thomas J. Patterson, di- 
01 ae): 
‘Service 
: embers appointed by the Mayor. 
Q. teccton, president, $8,500. Joseph A. Mc- 
and Esther Bromley, commissioners, $8,- 
| Frank!A. Schaefer, secretary, 299 Broadway, 
7. Ss Poe a 

Bocce, Department of—Edward C. Maguire, 
joner (no salary), 60 Broadway, New 


0 Counsel—(see Law Department). 

or a Department of—Albert Williams, 
missioner ($12,500), Frank A. Cunningham AR 
retary to the department. 100 Centre St., New 
ee See tment of—(see Marine and Aviation, 


i Municipal—Consists 
Commission, ip Ferdi. 


Son Board of—Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., 


nerf rs of the board: James Marshall, 
Eph ee Peckentnal, Anthony Campagna, aa 
fan Moss, Harold C. Dean and George A. 
They serve without pay. Located id 
neston St., Brooklyn 2, Y. Secretary— 
Boa: Korie Superintendents consists of the 


Sy ae? ae 


a a” So 


‘et eee Te 
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ap New York City Government 


Gude cone of Schools, 
endent and seven Associate Superin 2 - 
retary—Katharine M. Crowe. 5 mage: 
,The Superintendent of Schools (Dr. John E. 
Wade) receives $25,000; associate superintendents, 
$15,000. The Superintendent, under a 1944 act of 
the legislature, has exclusively full 


powers. 

Education, Board of Higher—Ordway T 
chairman; Carrie K. Medalie, secretary. The 
Board consists of 21 citizens who are residents of 
the city, appointed by the Mayor, and the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, an ex-officio 
member. Terms of appointed members 9 years. 
They serve without pay. Located at 695 Park Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. Administrator—Pearl Bern- 
stein Max. 

_ Elections, Board of—The Commissioners of Elec- 
Mons are appointed upon the recommendations of 
the two major political organizations in New York 
and Kings Counties. Term is for four years and 
until a successor is appointed and has qualified. 
Salary, $10,000. Each must be a resident and & 
voter of the political unit for which he is ap- 
pointed. The president and the secretary shall not 
belong to the same political party. Chief Clerk— 
eR, Rosenthal, 400 Broome St., New York 

Finance, Department of—Spencer OC. Young, 
treasurer ($10,000). Chief Clerk—Timothy J. 
~ oo Room 500 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 


Fire Department—Frank J. Quayle, commissioner 
($15,000). Department secretary, Harvey Rosen, _ 
Rm. 1132 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 

Health, Department of—Harry S. Mustard, 
M. D., commissioner ($15,000). Secretary to the 
Department—Charles F. Osborne, 125 Worth St., 
New York 13. : ; 

Hospitals, Department of—Edward M. Bernecker, 
commissioner ($15,000). Secretary to the Depart- 
coig 2 sip W. Connors, 125 Worth St., New York 

Housing Authority, New York City—Composed 
of five members appointed by the Mayor. No salary. 
Executive Director—Maxwell H. Tretter, Chief of 
Information—Grace Bliss. 122 East 42d St.. New 


York 17) Ne. j 
Housing and Buildings, Department of—Rob- 


the Deputy Superin- 


ert F. Wagner, Jr., commissioner ($11,000), Ber-~ 


nard J. Gillroy, First Deputy Commissioner; J. 
Raymond Jones, Deputy Commissioner of Housing. 
Chief Clerk—Veronica M. Tubridy. 

Investigation, Department of—John M. Murtagh, 
commissioner ($10,000). Chief Clerk—Charles V. 
O'Neill, 50 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
John P. McGrath, corporation counsel ($17,500); 
Charles F. Preusse, First Assistant Corporation 
Counsel. Librarian—Augustine H. Matthews, Rm. 
1610. Chief Clerk—Samuel Pines, Rm. 1742. Both 


Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. te 


Department of—Patrick J. Meehan, 
0). Chief Clerk, Wil- 


Licenses, 
acting commissioner ($10, 


liam J. O’Brien. Administration offices, 137 Centre 


St., New York 13, N. Y. Application Bureau, 112 


700 Municpal Bldg., Brooklyn 2. Richmond, 
Borough Hall, Staten Island 1. 


White St, New York 13. Borough Offices: Brooklyn, rr ° 


Marine and Aviation, Department of—G. Joseph 
Minetti, commissioner ($12,500). Col. William F. 


Heavey, consulting engineer ($12,000). Department 


Secretary—Louis Sass, Pier A. North River, New 

York 4, N. Y. d 
Market, Department of—Eugene G. Schulz, com- 

missioner ($12,500), Department Secretary—Sam- 

uel I. Berman. 137 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 

sioner ($15,000). Chief Clerk, James A, Sherry, 

Arsenal Bldg., 5th Ave. at 64th St., New York 21, 

eg 


6.000 each). 
and the Police Commissioner are ex-officio mem- 
bers. Secretary—John J. Devitt, 100 Centre St., 
York 13, N. Y. 
a ilies Department—Arthur W. Wallander. com- 
missioner ($15,000). Chief Clerk—Vincent E. Finn, 
240 Centre St., New York 13, N. ¥. ; 
Public Service Commission—(This is a part of 
the State Government and is put here for reference 
purposes.) The commissioners are appointed by 
the Governor with consent of the Senate. Milo R. 
Maltbie, chairman; George A. Arkwright, Neal 
Brewster, Maurice C. Burritt and Spencer B. 
Eddy ($15,000 each); State Office Bidg., Albany 1, 
N. ¥.: Branch office, 233 Breadway, New York 
7, N. Y. Murray G. Tanner, secretary (Albany); 
Harold N. Weber, executive secretary (New York 
City). The Transit Commission, Metropolitan Di- 
vision—-Abolished and consolidated with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, April 1, 1943. 


administrative 


+ 


A 
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: Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. Zur- 
muhlen. commission ($15,000). Department Secre- 


ik tary—James J.. O’Brien, Executive Clerk—Frank 
be Hanlon, Rm. 1800 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, 


Purchase, Department of—John Splain, commis- 
missioner ($12,500). Department Secretary—Abram 
Mattes, Rm. 1924 Municipal Bldg., New York 1, 
N.Y : 


Sanitation, Department of—William J. Powell, 
commissioner ($12,500). Department Secretary— 
Sool J. D’Alessandro, 125 Worth St., New York 

sey 
-_ Standards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H. 
Murdock, chairman; Charles M. Blum and Edwin 
Kleinert. (Chairman $10,000; others $6,000). 
Timothy FP. Guinee, member designated by Fire 
Commissioner serves without additional compen- 
Sation. Chief Clerk—Joseph J. Doyle, 10th floor 
Municipai Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 

Superintendent of Schools—(see 
Board. of). 

Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, Harry B. Chambers ($12,000), and 
Six tax commissioners ($9,000), all appointed by 
and removable at the pleasure of the Mayor. Chief 
Clerk, Seymour Weiss, Rm. 936 Municipal Bldg., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Teachers Retirement Board—Board consists of 
seven members; meets the fourth Tuesday in each 
month, Rm. 603 Municipal Bldg., New York 7 


Education, 


’ 


SUPREME COURT 


For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
see page 793. 

First Judicial District, meets (N. Y. County) in 
County Court House, Centre and Pearl Sts., N. Y. 
7, (Bronx County) 851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51. 
(The District embraces the Counties of New York. 
and Bronx.) 

Second Judicial District meets (Kings County) 
at Joralemon and Fulton Sts., Brooklyn 2: 
ee) Sutphin Blvd. and 88th Ave., Jamaica 2: 
(Richmond) County Court House, S. I. 1. (The 
District embraces the Counties of Kings, Queens, 
Richmond, Nassau and Suffolk.) 


; COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
100 Centre St., New York 13. The judges, who 
are elected for 14 years, receive $28,000. each. 
_ Terms end Dec. 31 of years named. The Judges 

are: 

Owen W. Bohan (1950); James G. Wallace 
(1949); George L. Donnellan (1950): Saul S. Streit 
Seek}: Jonah J. Goldstein (1953); John A. Mullen 

1953); Jacob Gould Schurman (1954): John J. 

Sullivan (1954); Francis L. Valente (1958). 

Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett: Deputy 
Clerk—Jerome Craig. Law Librarian—James A. 


Murphy. 
( COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 


(Chief Justice, $15,000; other judges, $14,000: 
terms expire Dec. 31st of year named unless other- 
wise noted.) 4 

Chief Justice—George B. DeLuca (June 30, 1956): 
Other Justices—Alfred J. Hofmann (July 8, 1955): 
_ Frank Oliver (Apr. 30, 1952); Bernard A. Kozicke 
(June 24, 1956); Alvah W. Burlingame (1951): 
Nathan D. Perlman (June 30, 1955): William Stan- 
ley Miller (June 30, 1951); Irving Ben Cooper (June 
30, 1949); Miles A. Paige (Feb. 18, 1950); Gustav 
W. M. Wiebold (Sept. 6, 1948); William A. Farrell 
(1955); Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1950); John V. 
Flood (June 24, 1950); Thomas F. Doyle (June 30, 
1950); William B. Northrop (1951); Frederick L. 
Hackenburg (1953); Maurice Simmons (1961). 

__ Chief Clerk—Antonio Calitri. Deputy Chief Clerk 
oe H. McShane, office, 100 Centre St., New 
or : 
PARTS—1, VI, VIII and Paternity (Manhattan) 
—100 Centre St. (Manhattan), New York 13. 
Clerk of Court—Joseph F. Moss. : 

-PARTS—II and VII (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of court—Thomas F. 
Horan, Jr. 

PART III (Queens)—County Court House, L. I. 
City 1. Court held on Monday and Thursday of 
feach week. Clerk of Court—Julius Weinstock. 

PART IV (Richmond)—County Court House, 
S. I. 1. Court held on Wednesday of each week. 
Clerk of Court—Thomas M. Graham... 

-_ PART V (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, N. Y. 
51. Court held on Tuesday and Friday of each 


week. 
' Clerk of Court—Frederick F. Krus, Jr. 


; os APPELLATE PART 


First Judicial Department, on 1st and 3d Fri- 
days, 100 Centre St., New York 13, N.Y. 


New York City—Officials;: Courts. 


Courts in the City of New York 


f aS 0 Dene 


N.Y. at ae wee lh at att Taylor, a 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. ¥.- Hi) hear at 

Transit Commission—(See Public Service Cai 
mission. 

Pe ties Board of—William Reid, ch 
man; Frank X. Sullivan and Sidney H. Binghe 
commissioners - ($20,000 each). Appointed by +t 
Mayor. General Superintendent—Edward T. 
Nally ($15,000). Secretary—Wm. Jerome Daly, 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Triborough ate and Tunnel Authorit; 
(Refer to page 811. i 
Veteran’s Cooperation (New York City Vete 4 
Service Center)—D. A. Thompson, administrato 
500 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; (Brookly 
Veterans Service Center)—Lisle Burroughs, 
sistant director, 105 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. 

Water Supply, Board of—Appointed by 
Mayor. Irving V. A. Huie, president; Henry Hest 
bert and Rufus E. McGahen, commissio: 
($12,000 each), Commissioners must be resident 
of the City of New York. Secretary—Richard FB 
Burke, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. ; 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Departmen 
of—John M. Cannella, commissioner ($12,500 
Chief Clerk—August C. Schmidt. Department Si 
retary—Rita Casey, Rm. 2358 Municipal Bi 
New York 7, N. Y. : 

Welfare, Department of—Benjamin Fiel 
commissioner ($15,000); Joseph P. Piccirillo, — 
Deputy Commissioner; Mrs. Crystal M. Potter, 
Foi rg Commssione; 902 Broadway, New Xt 


Second Judicial Department, on: 2nd and 
Fridays, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 10, N. 


PROBATION BUREAU 


100 Centre St., New York 13. Chief Proba‘ C 
officer—James J. Ryan. 3 


CITY COURT 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., Ney 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brookly 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blyd., Jamaica 2. Ri 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton 
Staten Island 10. 
The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms ex 
Dec. 31 of year named. y 

Chief Clerk—Charles H. Hussey. Deputy Ch 
Clerk—William J. Kissane. Deputy Clerk— 
liam J. Nash. 

The court is composed as follows: 

Manhattan—Chief Justice, John A. By 
(1956). Henry S. Schimmel (1957); Rocco A. Par 
(1957); Samuel C. Coleman (1957); Frank A. G 
lin (1949); Louis L. Kahn (1950); Edward J 
McCullen (1952); Francis E. Rivers (1953); Lou 
J. Capozzoli (1956). 

Bronx—Thomas Brady (1950); Solomon Bo 
parth (1951); Henry G. Schackno (1953); Will 


S. Evans (1956). * 
Kings—Sylvester F. Sabbatino (1948): Jacob 
Schwartzwald (1952): George J. Joyce (1953): 
David Benjamin (1956): Frederick L. Kopff (1 
Queens—James J. Conroy (1957); Thomas 
Towers (1957); William P. Wiener (1951). 
Richmond—Farrell M. Kane, (1957) 
COUNTY COURTS 
(The Judges receive $28,000; ‘terms expire Dec 
31st of year named.) 
Bronx—James M, Barrett ( 1955); Harry Stack 
(1953); Samuel J. Joseph (1961). Chief Cl 


Thomas A. Cryan. ~ 
Kings—Franklin Taylor (1949); Louis Goldst 
(1953); Samuel S. Leibowitz (1954); Nathan 
Sobel (1956); Carmine J. Marasco (1958). h 
Clierk—John F. Lantry. 
FP abt oe Downs (1950); Peter T. Farrel 
Walsh (1957)—Spe 


Richmond—Thomas J. 
Deputy Clerk—Frank M, Kosman. 


MAGISTRATES COURTS 


(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 y 
expiring last day of month of i 
otherwise indicated.) 

$14,000;- others $11,000. 

Vetrano, 100 Centre St 


MANHATTAN _ : 
cee City Magistrate—Edgar Bromberger ( ur 


G. Andrews (June, ‘1951 
6, 1950); William W 
Silver (June, pee 
1949); Anna M. Kr 


Baan i nae tl eI ee Bit il ibs lal 


n (April, 1951); Henri Schwob (Dec., 1951); 
ck L. Sy ae (June, 1951); Morris Ploscowe 
15, 1952); Abraham M. Bloch (April, 1955); 
ag 4, 1060). Aethee seer 

ay 5 ur Markewich (M 9, 1967); 
man’ Bushel (Dec., 1957). sine uaa 


BRONX 


phael R. Murphy (April, 1953); William Klapp 
e. 15, 1949); Ambrose J. Haddock (May 1, 
5); Peter A. Abeles (June, 1951); Samuel Orr 
une, 1952); Joseph M. Levine (Dec., 1952). 


BROOKLYN—(Room 509 Municipal Bldg.) 


Anthony J. DeGiovanna (May 19, 1957); Francis 
Giaccone (June, 1949); Charles E. Hirsimaki 

=, 1949); Charles E. Ramsgate (June, 1950): 
peent J. Sweeney (April, 1951); James A. Blanch- 
G@ (April, 1951); Matthew F. Fagan (April, 
1); Alex Pisciotta (Dec. 1951); J. Roland Sala 
ec., 1951); Abner C. Surpless (Dec., 1951); Fran- 
- Lehrich (April, 1951); James -M. Fawcett 
me, 1952); Joseph B. Glebocki (June, 1953); 
omas H. Cullen, Jr. (May 21, 1954); Eugene R. 
toad (June, 1953); John F. X. Masterson (July 


: QUEENS 
harles F. Murphy (April, 1957); Jenkin R. 
kert (Dec., 1957); Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 


8); Thomas J. Gray (July 27, 1949); John A. 
r (April, 1951); Edward Thompson (April, 
); David P. McKean (May 23, 1954); Peter M. 
mm (Sept. 23, 1955); Vincent. J. Kowalski (Dec., 
); Paul Balsam (1957). 


RICHMOND 
Mgustine B. Casey (Dec., 1957). 
MUNICIPAL COURT 


Statutory age limit is 70 years for Justices 
icted in 1945 and thereafter. Justices serve until 
. gist of the year in which they reach 70. They 
elected for a term of 10 years ending Dec. 31 
Year given; President. Justice, $13,000; others, 


000). 

Becretary—David Blum, 8 Reade St., New 
K 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
William St., New York 7.) 


MANHATTAN 


dent Justice—Keyes Winter (1948). 
sociate Justices: Ist—6 Reade St., N. Y. 7 
ehael R. Matteo (1955); Thomas C. Chimera 
a7); Vincent A. Lupiano (1954). 
fd—10 Reade St., N. Y. 7. Joseph Raimo (1957); 
die Amsterdam (1949); Lester Lazarus (1951); 
il M. Haas (1953); Isidore I. Haber (1955). 
—314 West 54th St., N. Y. 19. Joseph B. Raf- 
by (1957); George M. Carney (1949); Charles A. 
fin (1950); Charles J. Garrison (1953). 
th—327 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. Vincent DePaul 
mnon (1957): Cornelius D. McNamara (1957); 
nn M. Lewis (1950). 
th—314 West 54th St., N. Y. 19. Abram Good- 
in (1947); Benjamin Shalleck (1949); Thomas J. 


mn (1951). 

th—170 East 12ist St., N. Y. 35. Eugene B. Mc- 
liffe (1956); Francis J. McCaffrey (1951); John 
Sullivan (1953). 
th 47 West 151st St., N. Y. 31. Charles Marks 
57); Thomas E. Rohan (1950); Mitchell L. 


arr 1955). 

Sry ieee teint “eg . Y¥. 31. Charles E. 
y (1950); James S. Watson (1950). 
a BRONX 

1400 Williamsbridge Rd., N. ¥. 61. William 
nm (1955); Christopher C. McGrath (1955); 
les A. Loreto (1955); Martin M. Frank (1956). 
Washington Ave. and 162d St., N. ¥. 56. 


mes W. Donoghue (1957); Michael N. Delagi 
+ Agnes M, Craig (1955); Daniel V. Sullivan 


BROOKLYN 
= erhorn St., Brookiyn 2. Charles 

ais (1984): M. Henry Martuscello (1955). 
@—120 Schermerhorn St., William J. McNulty 
“Edward A. Wynne (1949); Milton M. Wecht 


chermerhorn St. Thomas E. Morrissey, 
=? Charles J. Carroll (1949). 

“363 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn 7. Jaccb s. 
a are. and 42nd St., Brooklyn 32. Roger 


(1949); Philip Simon (1949). 
= der Ave., Brooklyn 26. Edward 
t1e8t) “charles H. Breitbart (1949); Charles 

phen (1955). : ; 
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1955); Leonard McGee | J. McLaughlin (1949) 


‘ 
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Ith—363 Libe Ave., Brooklyn 7. H , 
Eppig (1957); Dahiel Gutman (1953). wait ht 
Sth—4th Ave. and 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Harold 


QUEENS 

1st—10-15 32d St., Astoria 2. Mario J. Cariello 
(1951); Harold J. Crawford (1955). 

2d—Broadway and Justice St,, Elmhurst, John F. 
pert eu 

-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 

Edward J. Smith (i954) . : < mee 

4th—88-11 Sutphin Blyd., Jamaica. 2, Daniel B. 
Fitzpatrick (1951); Nicholas M. Pette (1951). 

5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
Gao Rockaway Beach, William J. Morris, Jr, 

6th—Town Hall, Flushing, Rodman Richardson 


wA251) RICHMOND 

ist—927 Castleton Ave., W. New Brighton, §. I. 
10, Joseph A. McKinney (1954). 

2d—i1 Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4, Edward G. 
Baker (1954). 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 


(Presiding Justice, $15,000, others $14,000 each; 
terms expire last day of month of year given un- 
less otherwise indicated.) 

Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 1954): 

Justices—W. Bruce Cobb (Mar. 16, 1948); 
Juvenal Marchisio (Dec. 15, 1957); Jane M. Bolin 
(July 21, 1949); Dudley F. Sicher (Oct. 4, 1949); 
Joseph F. Maguire (Feb. 13, 1953); James V. Mul- 
holland (Mar. 10, 1954); Jacob Panken (Dec., 
1954); Hubert T. Delaney (Aug., 1955); Justine 
Wise Polier (Mrs.) (Sept. 13, 1955); Theodore Stitt 
(Nov. 2, 1955); Matthews J. Diserio (Dec. 28, 
1955); J. Walter McClancy (Jan. 27, 1956); Ruth . 
Warters (July 28, 1956); Patrick J Fogarty (Oct. 27, 
1957); I. Montefiore Levy (Oct. 27, 1957); Louis 
Lorence (Oct. 27, 1959). ‘ 

Director of Administration—John F. Keenan. 
Deputy Directors of Adminstration—James FP. Gil- 
lespie and Elizabeth A. Morrissey. Chief Probation 
Officer—Andrew S. Bodnar (Acting). Offices, 135 
East 22nd Street, New York 10. 

New York County—Children’s Court; Clerk. 
David A. Supple (acting). Family Court; Clerk, 
a ag J. Sheridan. Both, 137 East 22d St., New 

or v f 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Clerk, Louis 
Wold, 111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, Family 
Court; Clerk, William F. Lindeman (acting), 327 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, Frank A. Marron. Children’s—1109 
Carroll Place. Family—1118 Grand Concourse. 
Both, New York 56. 

Queens County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn (acting), 105-34 
Union Hall St., Jamaica 4. ae 

Richmond County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court; Clerk, Eugene E. Kenny, 100 Richmond Ter- 
race, St. George, Staten Island 1. 


COUNTY OFFICES ' 6 


County Clerks—New York, Archibald R. Watson; 
Bronx, Michael B. McHugh ($15,000 each); Kings, © 
Francis J. Sinnott ($12,000); Queens, Paul Livoti 
($12,000); Richmond, Charles F. Pallister ($7,500): 

District Atterneys—New York, Frank S. Hogan; 
Bronx, Samuel J. Foley; Kings, Miles F. McDonald; 
Queens, Charles P. Sullivan ($20,000 each); Rich-. 
mond, Herman Methfessel ($10,000). ‘ 

Medical Examiner, Chief—Thomas A. Gonzales, 
M.D., ($8,500),.125 Worth St., New York 13. 

Deputy Chief Medical Examiners—Benjamin M. 
Vance, M. D. (in charge of Manhattan, Bronx and 
Richmond); M. Edward Pgh M. D. (in charge 
of Brooklyn and Queens). \ 

Offices: 125 Worth St., New York 13; Municipal 
Bldg., Brooklyn 2. r 

Public Administrators—New York, Francis J. 
Mulligan ($10,000); Bronx, James W. Brown ($4,000 
and fees); Kings, William -V. Elliott ($7,000) ; 
Richmond, Frank M. Nicolosi ($5,500); Richmond, 
James J. Joyce ($3,500). 

Register, City—Henry W. Ralph ($10,000); Hall 
of Records, N. Y. 7. County Offices, (Bronx), 851 
Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51; (Kings), Hall o 
Records, Brooklyn 2: (Queens), 161-04 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica 2. 

Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, Jr. ($10,000) ; 
608 Hall of Records, N. Y. 7 County Offices: 


‘ 


F co} & 
(Bronx), 851 Grand Concourse, N Y. a, ee ‘a 


Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2; (Queens), County 
Court Frouse, L. I. City 1; (Richmond), County 
House, S. I. 1. f 

Pree New York, William T. Collins and 
James A. Deletianty, Hall of Records, N. Y. 7. 
Bronx, Albert H. Henderson, 851 Grand Concourse. 
N. Y¥. 51. Kings, Francis D. 
Records, Brooklyn 2. Queens, Anthony P. Savarese — 
($25,000 each); Richmond, John C. Boylan, County 

Court House, Staten Island 1. ($15,000). \ 


McGarey, Hall of 
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| Area of New York City 


Source: Chief Engineer, Board of Estimate, City of New York 


4 A a h- 
The City (five boroughs) of New York has an, miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length } 
cutroine, eect north ana ae of 36 miles; and | miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond length 
an extreme breadth of 1645 miles, measuring from | miles, breadth 7.0 miles. see 
= the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and} The area of the incorporated City ¢ Fy ew 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. | is, in square miles, as follows—(firs pier: 
From the western border of the Borough of Rich- | total area U. S. Bureau of the Census, ee 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, | ond figures show land area, exclusive 0: 


ist is 25 miles. water, Board of Estimate, City of N. Y.)—(Bri 
: Saisie Berens ie 1244 cilles long and tts | EL 0a.08 Cirooee) 8.8-74.47; " (Manhatta 
Tes extreme breadth is 215 miles; Bronx, length 81 | 31.2-22.24; (Queens) 126.6-110.71; (Richmon 


miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5 | 64.4-60.53. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations. 


B Richmond: 

; tie ort Washinton Avenue at W. 183rd - 1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
St. (Washington Heights) ............ 276* and Little Clove Road ........ ae 2 

2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 2. Highest point in the city, note - 

St. (Washington Heights) ............ 251* the ahah of ea ae ong 

3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th ae Age a anaes 40's "bt oseen 

St; (Washington Heights) .......... 2407 \e il) sv0aC! |aat ne 
4. Audubon Avenue at W 193rd. St Terrace. Coordinate position Ww. 
: BMOCREOLee = 230+ 20,000°-S:) 21,000: 7 5 >... pee 


AS klyn: 
5. Fort Washingtop Ave. at W. 184th St. see eee Park West and 18th St. 
(natural . surface) -.. 260 


2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. 


6. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 near the entrance to Highland Park 1 
The Bronx: 3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 
1. Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. Ment on a cemetery road inside the 
; PeUUCNOM NON Me Kes slo, cide soe eos 276* 9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill.... 

2. University Ave. at Strong St. (Kings- Queens: 

es ah 9 eee a Tice. SP ote 162* 1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
3. Mosholu Parkway North at West Gun Central Parkway, at Station 374+900 
Eileroad (Mosholu) ..-...00.60-.-.... 179* near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
4. Private property within the loop of feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
Grosvenor Avenue north of W. 250th and 2,000 feet west of Nassau 


County ; ine oi. asda oe ee 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- 

mond Road at Dongan Hills on the rapid transit 

' Yailway, and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian 

Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. This 

is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast south 
of Maine. 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
_ tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75: Pine St. 

and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61: 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 

185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 

eae Bridge water tower, at the street level. 


The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 The lowest track elevation (depth below 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave.,| High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under ® 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. | East Channel of the East River on the 60th S 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E.| River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ayi 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van‘ 60th St.—Queens. Line. 


Street Numbers in New York City 


A way to find what street is near a certain) Address in 
address in another street without referring to a| Tenth Avenue .., 
directory is as follows: Eleventh Avenue 

Take the address number, cancel the last figure, | Lexington Avenue 
en divide by 2 and add the key number found Madison Avenue 


ow: Park Avenue .......... 
_ Address in Key Number Columbus, Amsterdam, West End 
Avenue A, Avenue B, Avenue C, AVenweSs: EC ee Seas 

fe Avenue D, First Avenue, Second Avenue..Add 3 Broadway above Fourteenth 

‘ i pe PRSAS iy ses 2 Sica’ > ace t Add 9 ae reat SUE pan ees .. Subtract 30 

y (o} WAN LCT WG 3 oS a Central Park West (divide house n er 
Fifth Avenue to Central Park.. o+.+.Add 17 or 18 mY TOK. ce Le ee ppsale Gan Peele beet ite 
Fifth Avenue above Mount Morris Park... Add 24 Riverside Drive (divide house numbe 
(SV GME. OS te a car as Add 6 by, 10) Soe och 


PpRURMAVENUC Otte ssc ose oles cle, Add 9} block. In Manhattan most of these streets s 
Pere VOMMO en A sik, Soaks ccces cloth, 


Education Statistics: New York City 


Source: Board of Education 


ee 
School, Year Average Average Number of Expenses of 
Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day 


June Register | Attendance Building 


zations School Salaries 
[POSEN SAME Se 


oO. 

MS ae cattid Saye ysais 1,116,266 1,023,165 716 
TORS). relate 1,103,463 1,015,220 719 
RES Ce See on 1,093,683 993,152 732 

ES USS py Sala 1069,465 968,143 733 

ty Elk eee ‘ ,029,019 933,491 732 
ie v8 7,659 887,937 725 

f TOAST hihi. s 0's, 919,040 814,48 715 
DA Ne enidiy btess 871,533 762,460 |. 712 

1 eee rs ae 847,817 750,612 710 
Lk Saee a $29,940 734,127 709 


5, er DNs age le ee 
ors New York City—Population 809 — 


‘5 oy 
‘‘ Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs 4 
“k Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
_ Year as Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond Totals 
(90 (U.S. Census). 33,131 1,761 4,495 6,159 3,835 49,491 
=: cat 60,515 1,755 5,74 6,642 4/564 79,216 
Bots Fe 13 267 3 7,444 5,347 119,734 ; 
eee ¢ . 7068 ,782 11,187 8,246 6,135 152,056 
ss e 202,589 3,023 20,535 9,049 7,082 242,278 a 
ae 312,710 5,346 47,613 14,48 10,965 11 
ice 2 515,547 8,032 138,882 18/593 15,061 696,115 
a: ‘ 813,669 23/593 279,122 32/903 149) 1,174,779 
B70. * : 942,292 37,393 419,921 45,468 33,029 | 1,478,103 
=. < 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 56,559 38,991 5911,698 
es : 1,441,216 88,908 838,547 87 51,693 | 2,507,414 a 
is : 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,582 152,999 102 3437,202 | 
a0 : 2,331,542 430,980 1,634,351 o4 .96 4,766.883 ‘ 
i. 2/2841 732,016 210181356 469,042 116,531 | 5,620,048 
p30 * 1'867,312 1,265,258 2.560,40 1.079.129 158.346 | 6,930,446 ; 
a. a 1,889,924 1,394,711 2,698,285 1,297,634 174,441 7,454,995 
a . . 1/393,000 1,411,000 2'716,000 1,325,000 176,000 7,521,000 . 
pat s 1,895,000 1,424'000 2'729,000 1,347,000 78,000 7,573,000 
age 4 1,897,000 1,437,000 2,742;000 1,369,000 180,000 | 7,625,000 
.: i 1,900,000 1,450,000 2:757,000 1,390,000 181,000 :678,000 
—. : 1,902,000 1,463,000 2,770 1,412,000 183,000 7,730,00 ; 
ie , 1,904,000 1,476,000 2;784;000 1,434'000 185,000 7,783,000 
i. 2 1,906,000 1,489,000 2:798,000 1,456,000 186,000 7,835,000 
-! _1,909/000 -! _1'501'000 2/812/000 1/478,000 188,000 7,888,000 
guity of New York, Department. of Health. estimates (July 1). 
Population, Dwellings, N. Y. City Metropolitan Area 
Dwelling Dwellin 
1940 units 1940 units . 
District)........- 11,690,520 | 3,425,480 Newark. .........- 429,760 | 116,810 
In Connecticut......... 152,016 40,774 Paterson jac se vege 139,656 39,998 
in New Jersey... 21... 2,982,854 | 846,054 In New York........... 8,707,666 | 2,579,426 
In New Jersey cities..| "980/501 | 270;980 In New York cities: ::| 7)597,593 | 2,259,352 
Elizabeth.........: 109,912 29,350 New York City....: 7,454,995 | 2;218'608 
Jersey City! - |||. 301,173 84/822 Youkers s,.0 2e<ee 142,598 40,774 


The Regional Plan Association reported (Nov 27, 1947) that the population of the New York-New 
rsey-Connecticut metropolitan region had increased by more than 1,000,000 since 1940 and estimated 
i population at 13,580,000. 


Population, N. Y. City, by Sex, Race, Nativity, 1940 


All classes | Total White Native White 

‘ Total Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Es ee 7,454,995 | 3,676,293 | 3,778,702 | 3,455,00. 3,522,498 | 2,397,164 | 2,500,317 
eee 1,394,711 689,327 705,384 677,620 692,699 447,519 462,324 
Brooklyn......:.. 2,698,285 | 1,332,545 | 1,365,740 | 1,282,485 | 1,305,466 891,768 928,545 
Manhattan....... 1,889,924 926,133 963,791 780,455 797,170 502,136 prigaa 
Queens........... 1,297,634 638,605 659,029 626,382 644,349 486,379 507,764 — 
Richmond,....... 174,441 89,683 84,758 88,061 82,814 69,362 66,392 


Whites, 6,977,501; Negroes, 458,444; other races, 19,050. Whites, native, 4,897,481; foreign-born, 
080,020. Foreign-born whites—males, 1,057,839; females, 1,022,181. Negroes—males, 205,727; females, 
1717. Other races—males, 15,563; females, 3,487. Of the white males, 991,260 were single; 1,652,480 
sre married; 102,820 were widowed; 15,640 were divorced. Of the white females 878,920 were single; 
$24,200 were married; 315,780 were widows, and 20,400 were divorced. 


Foreign White Population, N. Y. City, 1940 


Native Native 
ve Total | Foreign Foreign. 
Total | Foreign| Foreign ‘ota 
t Foreign| Born jorMixed 
pry Wie ene. een ai White Parent- 
age age 
63,115 85,840 || Bulgaria 670 460 
33,292} 30,960||Turkey in Europe.... 26 
1,296 2,160 || Greece 28,593 nar oes 
Cinivey’ ba'6 180'325 304°340 Spars “03'583|  11°700 
(ire) | 404 -880| 30:750| 23-780 || Portugal 21676] 21340 
> , 


: ;608} 5,680]|'Turkey in 
eee es 2/180 || Other Asia , 10’ 3,800 
: Canada—French 6,27 200 
15,251 8,551 X Canada—Other 29;237| . 26,740 


96 
224,749] 273,540||Mexico.............. 
tis'43 194,163) 218,380 eee and other West 


57,624 F 30,740 MUGS 6,00, str abe 
; 45,106] 177,480||Central and South 
ett i ; 600||  America........--- 12,429 7,800 
ats anaes wet Australia wither: | ame 87 1020 
926,516 f 20,820.|| Azores. ....22-s.+0- 
957 5,3. 640 || All other and not 8,682] 91400 


grave so'ees aa'on0 Total....... _.... .{4,831,580|2,080,020|2,751,560 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939... .|1.45-1.43 44 .49 3 Rye 0 
_ 1939-40..|2.95-2.92] 2°95 3.04 2.95 
1940-41. ./2.98-2.96| 2.99 3.15 2.99 atk 
| 1941-42. _/2.96-2.96| 2.96 3.09 2.98 1946-47. . 
1942-43. .'2.98-2.98! 2.97 | 3/14 2.00 1947—48.. 


The B : 
182,795; Queens, $610,492,075; Richmond, $172,208,835—total, 35.525 ¢ at awa 


° Dollars 0) | | 
138.|1,659,969,510/279,213,468 149, 148, 219 130,065,249 |’43,'1,643, 728, 708/234,058,278 


f : Year (Calendar) 


_ The basic rate (1947-48) was set at 2.89. The bo 
935,975; owned by the U. S. Government, $325,777,300; mis 


810 New York City—Debt; Land Values; Tax R te: 


City of New York Bonded Debt. 


Source: City Comptroller’s Office 


Funded Debt Net Funded Tax Notes 


Fe k, Sinki Debt. (Colu’n| | (Special Other Debt Interest 
mei Cee Se Fund= Sepor Revenue (Revenue on City © 


Fund ¥ 
Assess. B’ds) Holdings Column 2) Bends) Bills) 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
2,380, 422,024 2 p 1,902,096,287 


999,269,262 534,712,654 2 


2 = 
2,988,052,233 556,541,352 $2,616,358 
2 
2 


921,604,767 594,654,706!  2,326,950,061 j 78,214,420 
,892,360,302 645,245,841| 2}249/114;461 1,860,000 36,751,921 
2,912,562,085, 690,120,560) 2,222,441,525 1,300,000 61,147,309 


2,865,850,898 717,916,769 2,147,934,129 6,700,000 12,378,705| 


The interest on the city debt shown above is payable from the tax levy only. 
Year 1930 Other Debt (General Fund Bonds) amounted to $721,750,000. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1 


\DebtLimit | ; DebtLimit 
Constitu- | After Reserves Unen- | Constitu- | After 


Reserves Unen-= 


__|tional Debt Deduct.all for | cumbered ‘tional Debt Dedutt,all for cumbereés 
¥r.} Incurring |Outstand. Projects | Debt Yr. Incurring Outstand.) Projects | Debt 
Power Debt, | Author- | Margin | Power | Debt, | Author- | Margin 
‘Bonds,etc.| ized | |Bonds,etc., ized | 
Lars Dollars Dollar 


Dollars | D Dollars_| Dollars) Da lars 
59,274,927 174,783, 
1391,674,559,286 225,025,419 175,009,867 50,015,552) "44. 1,629\378,108 291,420,342 63.971/029 227,449, 
140//1, 666,125,208 177,628,433 147,720,866 29,907,567||'45. 1/613,485,269 344 976,080 207,734,366 137.2417 
141,11,661,953,018 149,307,676) 91,052,186 58,235,490] |'46. 1,602, 141,742 360,243,244 270/420 686, 89.822 


*42'|1,654,421,809 168,396,440) 79,214,291) 89,182,149 *47.(1,595,849,412'280,238,055.231,718, 129) 48,519, 
Te eee 


} 


New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 


i Assessed Values 
Year (Calendar) 


Realty Other Realty of Special Total of 3 
Than Corp’n.}| Corporation Franchises Preced. Cols. 
E Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars 
WEDBOM BG WIS. poke ds ye 14,620,818,346! 1,443,334,875 672,690,951] 16,736,844,172 
HOSOMD coc. het ot 14,558,596,052| 1,415,576,350 666,460,537) 16,640,632,939 
TET STC) SO Ge nea 14,417,162,863) 1,468,051,580 668,187,035 5) 
BOP tee rts ek oss 14,224,028,014| 1,362,826,245 636,282,967 
12): OES ies ean ee 14,093,586,819}  1,366,230,545 663,157,091 
ini het 7 i 13,927,482,855|. 1,378,532,665 705,196,036] 16,011,211,556|........... 
Lg k ee ee a 13,767,145,530| 1,367,437,845 711,408,639 i O14. oe ae 
AUS BO le eae 13,818,581,695|  1,367,230,330 717,165,671] 15,902,977,696|........... 
Le {es VERN Sai en 13,830,076,045| 1,367,828,540 710,613,614) 15,908,518,199|...5 1107 - 
SC eens 14,842,727,051| 1,393,661,165 702,077,237| 16,938,465,453| 


(ce) Figures cover only ordinary real estate, and do not include utility corporations, 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS ° 


Including the Land 
Land Alone 


| 
Total | Manhattan 


Bronx Brooklyn Queens 
: Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars . Dollars 
1939 {3 GAS Sr 7,368,520,331) 7,190,360,835) 1,642,06 3,472,925,740) 2 ; 
MAELO AD)! see vi livre cys u 7,339,015,507| 7,123,074,325 3,458,082,590) 2 
UV Et) er 3 ") 3,416,172,811| 2 
51/9 Cee ea 3,365,162,381] 2, 
Dee sins ss 3,331,454,911] 2, 
eee Se ia 3,724,651,751| 2 
URLS) ae at era eae »403,7 1 3,698,243,145| 2, 
Ee 6,618,855,985| 7,435,692,050 3,697, 122,322! 2) 
HEME Sesh) oto,s 6,602,322,745| 7,414,623'740] 2: 6] 3.700,587,202] 2,486. 
6,770,281 ,390|7,754,601,790 6,695|2 


GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN N. Y. CITY, 


é BY BOROUGHS 
| OS) Gi a PEPE oT eames vet / 


Man- 
Year | hattan, {Brooklyn Queens Rich- Year | hattan, |Brookl 
(Cal.) | Bronx mond (Calf emrone ooklyn| Queens 


rough rates are for local improvements. 
Exempt property values (1947-48)—Owned by the city, $4,146,721,455; owned y 


by N. 
cellaneous, $933,181,546—tota 


Exempt values by borough—Manhattan, $2,844 532,275: 
616,276. 


—_. ae el, ill il = 
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Port of New York Authority is a self- 
: ting -public corporate agency of the States 
ew York and New Jersey. It was created in 
ay treaty between the two States to deal 
n the planning and development of terminal 
transportation facilities, and to improve and 
een, merce of the Greater New York 


pommissioners, six from each state, who are 
binted by the Governors of New York and 
Jersey. They serve without pay for terms of 
yeats. The commissioners are: 
w York—Howard S. Cullman, chairman; Frank 
@ylor, Eugene F, Moran, Bayard F. Pope,:S. 
m Colt, Charles S. Hamilton Jr. 
Ww Jersey—Joseph M. Byrne Jr., vice chair- 
» Arthur Walsh, Frank D. Abell, Donald V. 
ee. Palmer Armstrong, Howard R. Cruse. 

administrative head of the Port Authority, 
in J. Tobin, executive director, is charged 
responsibility for all activities under the 
tion of the board. The Authority’s four major 
artments are: The Department of Port Develop- 
t, headed by Walter P. Hedden, director; the 
umeéering Department, headed by John M. Kyle 
Chief engineer; the Department of Audit and 
trol, headed by David McKay, acting comp- 
er, and the Department of Operations, headed 
Billings Wilson. Leander I. Shelley is the 
hority’s general counsel and Joseph G, Carty 
secretary. 
he Authority’s Lincoln and Holland Tunnels 
the George Washington Bridge, spanning the 
son River, and its Bayonne and Goethals 
fgeS and Outerbridge Crossing, vonnecting 
m Island and New Jersey, join the two States 
One metropolitan business, residential and 
eational area. 3 

ffic over the Authority’s bridges and tunnels 
$46 was: Lincoln Tunnel, 9,610,114 vehicles; 
and Tunnel, 15,351,332; George Washington 
age, 12,364,908; Staten Island bridges, 3,876,120. 
total traffic for all Port Authority crossings 
ing the first nine months of 1947 was 33,370,054. 
He bi-state agency’s terminal facilities include 
Port Authority Building (111 Eighth Ave., 
hattan), housing the Union Inland_ Freight 
fiom, and the Port Authority Grain Terminal 
Columbia Street Pier on Gowanus Bay, Brook- 


he Port Authority is administered by a board of ' 


= ee. so 


New York. City—Port,. Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 811 
The Port of New York Authority 


Headauarters: 111 Eighth Ave., New York LT Ne. 


lyn. Under construction by the Authority are the 
world’s two largest union motor truck terminals, 
one in lower Manhattan, near the Holland Tunnel, 
and the other in Newark. By the end of 1949 it 
will have in operation in mid-Manhattan, con- 
. we ee Cee Seaeee by overhead ramps, 
: S terminal capable of r 2, 

intercity buses daily. 7 Ht, SOS 

The Port Authority also is engaged in the de- 
velopment of regional air transport facilities and 
services to maintain the New York-New Jersey 
district as the crossroads of the world’s air lanes. 
The Authority undertook (June 1, 1947), under the 
terms of a 50-year lease with the City of New 
York, the development and operation at a cost of 
$200,000,000 of LaGuardia Airport and New York 
International Airport (formerly called Idlewild 
Airport). A similar 50-year lease covering Newark 
Airport and Seaport was signed (Oct. 22, 1947) 
between the Port Authority and the Newark City 
Commission. At Newark the Authority will invest 
about $70,000,000 in the improvement and deyelop- 
ment of the city-owned airport and seaport. 

LaGuardia Airport was constructed at a cost of 
$45,000,000 and opened to scheduled operations 
Dec. 2, 1939. It occupies 558 acres, most of the 
airport being situated in the Borough of Queens, 
New York City. LaGuardia Field has the heaviest 
air passenger traffic in the world, In 1946 there 
were 196,969 domestic and overseas arrivals and 
departures at the airport, an increase of 44,694 over 
the previous year. 
under Port Authority operation (June 1—Sept. 30, 
1947), flights averaged more than 500 daily and 
there were 61,247 arrivals and departures. Y 

‘The Authority expects to place the International 
Airport in operation early in 1948. 

_ There also is pending before the city commis- 
sioners of Hoboken, N. J., a proposal by the Au- 
thority for the leasing, rehabilitation and opera- 
tion of Hoboken’s federally-owned piers and the 
construction of a large new pier at a ‘cost of 
$17,000,000. 

To finance new projects and for refunding pur- 
poses, the Authority has issued bonds having a 
par value of $537,000,000, and has expended about 
$240,000,000 on the construction of new port 
facilities. Its gross revenues (1928-47) totaled 
$244,000,000. During the first eight months of 
1947 revenues amounted to $18,500,000. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


- Headquarters: Randalls Island, New York 35, N..Y. 


he Triborough Bridge Authority (established 
933) and the Tunnel Authority (created under 
Laws of 1935) were consolidated into the 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority (April, 
. The board consists of three members ap- 
by the Mayor of The City of New York 
pverlapping terms of six years each. The mem- 
are: Robert Moses, chairman, George V. 
aughlin, vice chairman, and Charles G. Meyer, 
chairman. George E. Spargo is general man- 
"and secretary. ih. 
he following facilities are under the jurisdic- 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 


pugh Bridge (opened on July 11, 1936) 
cts Manhattan, The Bronx and Queens. The 
comprises three bridges: a_ suspension 
lige, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
nnected by long viaducts. The suspension 
lige, having 1380 feet of main span with side 
5 making a total of 2780 feet, crosses the 
River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 800 
‘long. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
lem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
annel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
rgest vertical lift span in the world. The 
d bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
as the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
: miles long. The connecting arteries, bujlt 
Authority but maintained by the City in 
ttan, The Bronx and Queens, cover fourteen 


onx-Whitestone Bridge (opened on April 29, 
“connects The Bronx and Queens, and crosses 
Bast River about two miles west of the point 
re it widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
i-of 2,300 feet makes it the fourth longest sus- 
m bridge in the world. The channel width is 


2 Hudson Bridge (opened with a single 
‘Dec., 1936)—the upper deck was completed 
1938 )— crosses the Harlem River at Spuyten 
where the Harlem connects with the 

n River. This bridge has the longest fixed 
m the world. The length of the entire. struc- 
is 2,000 feet and it spans a channel of 418%2 


Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways. 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. k 

Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway Peninsula. 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100 foot 
channel. a 

Queens Midtown Tunnel. built by the New York 
City Tunnel Authority (opened for traffic Noy. 15. 
1940), crosses under the East River between East 
36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, Long 
Island City. The length of the tunnel is 17,600 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 feet in diameter, accommodating 
two lanes of traffic. 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, now being built by 
this Authority, crosses the East River between the 
Battery in Manhattan and Hamilton Avenue in) 
Brooklyn, touching the northerly end of Govern- 
ors Island, is expected to be ready for traffic in 
1949. At time of completion this tunnel will be 
the longest under-river ventilated vehicular tun- 
nel in the world, with a distance of approximately 
11,000 feet between street levels in Lower Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. j 

Toll traffic over the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority bridges and tunnel for the 
period July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947, was: Tribor-— 
ough Bridge, 15,238,305; Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, 
9,508,530; Henry Hudson Bridge, 13,601,067; Marine 
Parkway Bridge, 3,355,134; Cross Bay Parkway 
Bridge, 3,893,919; Queens Midtown Tunnel, 8,356,- 
86 


fg ; 

The Authority is also empowered to construct 
a bridge or a tunnel, connecting Brooklyn with 
Staten Island, across the Narrows entering the 
upper harbor, and a parking garage at the Man- 
hattan end of the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. 
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During the first four months. 
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Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


Ps Rockefeller. Center, the largest privately-owned 
: business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
~ to 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas; more than. 75,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 15 
buildings, Construction of the first—the RKO 
Building—was started in September, 1931. The most 
recent structure in the development is the 33- 
5 story Esso Building. The surface area of‘Rocke- 
oe feller Center covers 549,856 sq. ft., more than 1215 
acres, of which 450,705 sq. ft. are leased for a 
Jong period from Columbia University. 

Five edifices in the west part of the Center: RCA 
a Building (850 ft. tall), RCA Building West (243 
ft. tall), Radio City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO 
Building (409 ft. tall), Center Theatre (106 ft. 
tall), comprise ‘‘Radio City.’’ The studios and 
headquarters of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the American Broadcasting Company 
are located in the 70-story RCA Building. 

The ten other structures are: The United States 

Rubber Co. Building (278 ft. tall), British Empire 
Building (90 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise (90 ft. 
tall), International Building South (92 ft. tall), 
International Building North (92 ft. tall), Inter- 
national Building (512 ft. tall), Time & Life 
Building (490 ft. tall), Associated Press Building 
(226 ft. tall), Eastern Air Lines Building (225 ft. 
tall), Hsso Building (424 ft. tall). 
_. The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 32,000 work there 
and 128,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the business offices of more than 
1,100 companies and their subsidiaries. 

in the Center are more than 25 restaurants: the 
New York Museum of Science & Industry; U. S. 


One of the functions of a great zoological 
garden is to exhibit the rare and curious animals 
of the world, along with the familiar lions, tigers, 
elephants and giraffes that every child knows. The 
number of great rarities of the never-before-or- 
seldom-exhibited kind has been declining in recent 
years as animal collectors ranged wider afield, 
but the Australian duck-billed platypus, or orni- 
thorhynchus, has continued to be the greatest of 
all rarities. In the spring of 1947 the New York 
Zoological Park (familiarly known as the Bronx 
Zoo) acquired three of these furred, poison-spurred, 
egg-laying mammals. 
Only once before had the platypus been exhibited 
outside its hative Australia. That was in 1922 
When 2 single specimen lived for 47 days in the 
Bronx Zoo. No other zoo outside of Australia had 
ever possessed a specimen, and they are only rarely 
Shown in Australia’s own excellent zoological gar- 
dens—chiefly because they are shy and tempera- 
mental animals that die promptly if conditions 
and food are not exactly to their liking. Further- 
more, they are very costly animals to maintain, 
for their appetite for earthworms, crayfish and 
grubs is enormous; a fully-grown, 4-pound, 23- 
inch platypus will normally eat about two pounds 
of food every night. 
The three platypuses in the Bronx Zoo were 
brought to America under the personal care of 
' Dayid Fleay, the Australian zoologist who in the 
winter of 1943-1944 managed to breed the platy- 
Pus in the Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanctuary at 
Healesville, Victoria, Australia. A special struc- 
ture, consisting of a 20-foot swimming tank with 
hay-filled sleeping tunnels at either end was 
built for the animals. It is known as a platypusary 
—a word invented in Australia many years ago 
to describe the artificial home of a Blahyeta tte 
_ captivity. In the Bronx Zoo’s platypusary, visitors 

file past in a steady stream for about one hour 
each day and watch the little Duck-bills swimming 


in_their pool. 

During the war years the New York Zoological 
Society which operates the New York Zoological 
‘Park undertook the planning of a long-term mod- 
ve ernization program for the Zoo, along entirely new 

open-air, barless lines. Some of the older animal 
buildings are being made over, the first being the 
‘Small Mammal House which has been reopened 
brightly-lighted, beautifully 


aa 
i 
\y with the animals in 


designed compartments with rock work and tree 
branches, while the visitors stand in semi-obscurity. 


The onx Zoo has between 2,500,000 and 

3,000,000 visitors each year, and in 1947 received 

‘ the hundred-millionth visitor since its opening 

on_ November 8, 1899. 

‘Some of the outstanding exhibits are: 

bs Na Bit panda from the mountains of western 

ina. 

nt A pair cf young gorillas, exhibited behind glass 
. for their own protection’ from the coughs and 

colds of the human beings. 


New York City Babhefelier Center; Zoological Park ¥ 


Zoological Park and Aquarium 


Bayh | a tale 4S 
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Post Office; government passport bureaus; 
of 12 landscaped sky gardens; consulates of 
than 20 foreign countries; many special exh 
tions; an employee gymnasium, and, in season 
outdoor skating pond. In gross area 2,9 
sq. ft., the RCA Building is the largest 
structure in the world. It has a ground ar 
99,770 sq. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 4 
on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. € 
the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 904 
above mean high water level, and 850 ft. ab 
the street. 

The Radio City Music Hall is the largest ind 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. ~ 

A series of sub-surface Concourses 245 m 
long—air conditioned and flanked by specit 
shops—provide pedestrian traffic facilities bene 
the buildings and streets, so that it is poi 
for visitors to pass underground through mos 
the ‘buildings; air-conditioning plants give 
Center the world’s largest A Ce systen 
for human comfort in a commercial developme 
The Esso Building is the tallest New York o 
building to be completely air-conditioned. 
‘‘Main Street’’ of Rockefeller Center is Rocke 
Plaza, a private street 60 feet wide running 
tween 48th and 51st Streets, 315 ft. west of Fi 
From Fifth Aven 


Avenue and parallel to it. 
Promenade, the ‘‘Channel’’ 


and for an outdoor cafe in 4% 
summer. The Prometheus Fountain is loc: 
in the Lower Plaza. 


An okapi and a bongo—two great rarities f: 
Africa. The okapi, which looks somewhat like 
cross between a zebra and a giraffe (but whi 
isn’t a hybrid, of course), is a curious ani 
only discovered in 1901. ‘Zoologically it st: 
about half way between the extinct samothe 
and the present-day giraffe. The bongo, wh 
pet name is ‘‘Doreen,” is the handsomest of 
the African antelopes—a reddish-brown crea 
with creamy stripes and large, liquid eyes. B 
the okapi and the bongo are the only specimens 
the New World. 
Four African elephants—three of them bein 
young specimens presented to the Zoolo 
Society by the government of the Belgian Congo 

Tropical hummingbirds—including species 
are among the smallest in the world. Genera 
the Zoo has on exhibition certain hummers 
are only one or two tenths of an inch longer 
the smallest known hummingbird. a 

The Zoo also™has the quetzal of South @ 


Central America, the rare umbrella bird, 
Scarlet cock-of-the-rock, and a magnificent 
of birds of paradise, hornbills and toucans. 
A dramatic new exhibit in the Main Bird H 
is the ‘‘Jewel Room” for the display of br 
liantly colored tropical birds, where the visit 
stand in darkness and look into small, beautifu 
planted compartments lighted by fluorescent tub 
The dazzling tints of tropical birds are seen 
their best advantage under these conditions. _ 
The Bronx Zoo also features ‘‘Question Hot 
a room in the center of the Zoo, staffed by tra 
zoologists, who are prepared to answer the 
tions of visitors about animal life. ‘ 
The informational service of the New 
Zoological Society (which operates’ the Zoo) F 
been extended vastly by the creation of a I 
partment of Insects which makes seasonal exhik 
of living insects, and answers inquiries by te 
phone and mail about the identification of in 
The 254 acres of the Zoo are heavily woo 
rocky, and unspoiled. There are 12 major bui 
ings and more than a score of aviaries al 
shelters. As a rule there are about 2,500 specin 
of approximately 1,000 species of mammals, repti 
and birds. 
Special features 


are the Children’s Zoo, a cor 
for youngsters, to which grown-ups are not 
mitted .unless accompanied ‘by. children and 
Farm-in-the-Zoo, exhibiting, famous bre 

domestic stock. 


he New York City Transit System is the largest 
nicipally owned and operated transit property in 
‘United States. It is the sole owner and oper- 
of all the subway and elevated lines in the 
of New York and the owner and operator of 
y and bus lines in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
e of which extend into the Boroughs of Queens 
fanhattan. It has under its operating juris- 
jon slightly less than 239 route miles of rapid 
Sit lines, 174 route miles of trolley lines, 
133 miles of bus routes. Between June 29, 1941 
March 29, 1942, 7 of the trolley lines were 
orized, one of which was converted back to 
ey operation on November 29, 1942. Motor- 
ion of trolley lines was interrupted by World 
TI, but has been resumed, 2 more lines having 
Motorized by June 30, 1947. 
© New York City Transit System is the result 
he Unification in June, 1940, of two of the 
® privately owned transit companies with the 
Owned and operated Independent Subway Sys- 
The purchase price of the privately owned 
mpany properties totalled $326,248,187, including 
50.000 for the elevated lines condemned for 
bval. Just previous to acquiring title to the 
tely owned lines, the City, through con- 
mation proceedings took title to the Fulton St. 
hh Ave. “‘L’’ Lines in Brooklyn and the 9th 
2nd Ave. “L’’ Lines in Manhattan. The 
res of the 9th Ave. ‘‘L’’ Lines south of 155th 
ation, and the entire 2nd Ave. “‘L’’ Line be- 
mn Chatham Square and 125th St. in Manhattan 
2 been demolished and also the structure of the 
On St. and 5th Ave. “‘L’’ Lines in Brooklyn 
e been partly demolished. 
he New York City Transit System operates in 
hattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens Bor- 
AS, under the administration of the Board of 
msportation. For operating purposes, the entire 
em has been divided into three divisions known 
he IRT, BMT and IND Divisions. 


IND DIVISION 


ink Lines—From 211th St. and Broadway, 
Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
terly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
Ft. Washington Ave. to 174th St. 
hence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
olas Ave. to Eighth Ave. and 122nd St., down 
WH Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
F wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
‘again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
to Jamaica. 
9m 53rd St., the trunk line extends down 
th Ave. to Greenwich Ave., and thence along 
mwich Ave. to Sixth Ave., where it forms a 
tion with the Sixth Ave. Subway, thence along 
Ave. to Carmine St., where the lower East 


1933. 

, 
1e ston-Essex Street line enters Brooklyn 

etay Street by way of a tunnel from the 
0 Rutgers St. in Manhattan. The Smith St.- 
rch Ave. line goes into Manhattan by the Rut- 
fst. tunnel, under the East River to 53rd St., 


n, to a con 
at the Que 


|, 1933. } 
[on -Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. line, 
fora Lafayette Ave. and Ft. Greene Place, 
ton . to Rockaway Ave. by transfer 
operation on April 9, 1936. It connects 
away Ave. with the Fulton St. Line of the 


_- ee 


ae Now York ‘City>Subway, “L” and Surface Roads 


ver « ” “Terre oe a all rT 


~ The New York City Transit System 


BMT Division. The construction of an extension 
to the Fulton St. Subway from Rockaway Ave. to 
Grant Ave. and Sunrise Highway is in progress. 

The first station on this extension, Broadway- 
East New York, was opened on December 30, 1946. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection with 
the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Ave. and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Place, to 8th 
Ave. at 155th St., where it ¢onnects by a transfer 
with the 162nd St. shuttle to the Jerome Ave. line 
of the IRT division; thence under the Harlem River 
to Jerome Ave. and 161st St: under 161st St. to the 
Concourse and under the Concourse to Mosholu 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly through 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Perry Ave. 
The Bronx Concourse line to 205th St. and Perry 
Ave. was put in service on July 1, 1933. 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a con- 
nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., to Long 
Island City; thence via Jackson Ave., Steinway 
Ave., Broadway, Queens Bouleyard, 137th St., Hill- 
Side Ave., to 169th St. A part of the line, extending — 
from 8th Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt Ave., 
Queens, went in operation on Aug. 19, 1933. The 
portion from Roosevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike was 
put in operatfon on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th St., 
on April 24, 1937. 

The Houston-Essex St. Line extending along 
Houston St. and Essex St. from Sixth Ave. to 
East Broadway, was put in operation January 1, 
1936. The extension of this line across the East 
River via the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to York St. 
Ho aa (Brooklyn), was put in operation April 9, 

The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line extends 
under 6th Ave. from 8th St. to 53rd St., Manhat- 
tan. At the southerly end at 8th St., if connects 
with the 8th Ave. Trunk Line, and at 53rd St. it 
connects with the 53rd St.-Jamaica Line, as well as 
with the Washington Heights and Concourse Lines. 
It_was opened for service Dec. 15, 1940. 

Dyre Ave.-East 174th St. Line, formerly the New 
York, Westchester and Boston Railroad, extends 
from the East 180th Street Station in the Bronx, 
northerly to the Dyre Ave. Station at the City lim- 
its. At its southerly terminal, East 180th Street, 
West Farms, it connects by transfer with the White 
Plains Road Line of the IRT Division. Operation 
under City management started May 15, 1941. 


IRT DIVISION } 


The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where it 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Eastern 
Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
to Fulton St., to Clark St., and under the East 
River to William St., Manhattan; to Beekman St.; 
to West Broadway; to Varick St.: to Seventh Ave.; 
to Broadway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to 10th Ave.; 
to Broadway; to 242d St., at Van Cortlandt Park/ 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, and runs 
in a subway through Nostrand Ave. to the Eastern 
Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 

At 96th St. and Broadway, the west side system 
has a branch (part of the original Interborough 
subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
Ave., to 145th St., and under the Harlem River to 
149th St., where it joins the east side trunk line 
on Westchester Ave. Just south of Bronx Park an 
extension on an elevated structure, branches off and 
goes along White Plains Road to 24lst St.; also 
used by Third Ave. ‘“‘L’’ trains north of Gun Hill 
Road. There is a shuttle service between the east 
and west side systems under 42nd St., between 
Times Sq. and Grand Central Station. i 

The east side system has an elevated extension 
on Jerome Ave. extending north from Mott Ave. 
and 149th St., connecting by transfer with the 
IRT Division of the Bronx Concourse line at 161st 
St. and River Ave. up through Fordham and Bed- 
ford Park to a point between Van Cortlandt Park 
and Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at about 214th 
St. The west side line has a transfer connection 
to the Jerome Ave. line at 149th St. and Mott Ave. 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Aves. (Long Island R.R. Terminal), Brook- 
lyn, goes under Flatbush Ave., to Fulton St.; to 
Joralemon St.; under the East River to Battery 
Park, Manhattan; under Broadway, to Park Row: 
to the Brooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette St., to Fourth 
Ave.; to 42nd St. (Grand Central Station): to 
Lexington Ave. to 130th St.; thence under the 
Harlem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St., where it — 
emerges onto an elevated structure, to Westchester 
Ave.: to the Southern Boulevard, to the southern 
part of Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

‘An extension of the east side system starts at 
Mott Ave. and 138th St. and goes through 138th 
St. to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock Ave. — 


e., and through Old Westchester 
tem Boulevard, af the west/side 


There it splits Into two elevated branches, one 


going throuch Ravenswood. om Second Are. w 


Diimers Ave... Asieris; the other come Ga: Queess! 


Boulevard (Greenpoint Ave}. to Roaseveli Ave.. 
te Willets Point Boulevard and thence io Main 
St., Finshing, to which service wes extemiced on 
January 2i, 13928. = 

‘The origmal subway, built by John B. MrDonalc 
and Hmanced by August Belmomi smd sssocisies. 
WSs opened and operated in 190¢—irom the Brookr- 
iym Bridge to 145th Si., « é z 
Row, Etim 2nd Cenire Sis. 
Broadway), on Oct. 27: to 157th Si. end Broedwsy 
on Nov. 12; to 145th Sit. and Lenox Ave... a Nov. 
23, anc ever the Westchesier ap Sag were from 


River to Hell, Brookivn, on Jan 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave.. Brooklyn. on May 1. 
t® Utica Ave.. via Eastern Perrtwar, Brook- 


i908; ss 3 5 
ayn. and to Fisibush and Nostrand Aves.. Br = 
. 23, 1920; through service to New Lois 
on Oct. 31, 1924. 


BMT DIVISION 


River and Welfare Island to Queensboro Piazs sts- 


ee cone Oey. where connections are made | 


with Astoria snd ‘L” Lines A 
branch of the Broadway (BMT) Lime extends 
from the maim line st MFiatbush Ave. i 


Fe 


The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (BMT) Line, leaving the msin line 
ai DeKalb and Flatbush Ave. Extension. 


ibush Ave. to 
Bay, 


a 


& 


th St.. the “L” connects with the Inter- 
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} borough subway elevraied Hine that rums on 
| chester Ave. and opera i 
| Freeman Sureet and Southera v 
“ZL” LINES IN BEOORLYN AND QUEE 


th 


Myrtle Ave. to Wyckot & 
te right-of-way to 


one 


The Lexington Ave. “lL” Lime extends from 
Sireet si Myrile Ave. via Myrile Ave.. Grand 
and Lexington Are. to Brosdwar and & 
Parkwer. 


i on. 
The Astoria Lime extends from Queenshora Eg 
Sesion, Leng Island City, tia 2d Ave, te Dil 
Ave., Astoria. 


AT 2 


HUDSON AND MANHATTAN 
(Privately ewmed.) 


in 


in New York 
Two Single track @ 


Tunnels under Hudson River extend : 
wania Railrosd Station, New York. to Ne 
sasrted April 1. 1904: complefs 
udson Tubes 


built of conc 
crown about 60 feet below the cunt 
East River tunnels connect «i 
Leng Island-City. Started 
completed in 1910. Four separste tubes. 


(Operated by Port ef New Yerk 

Helland Vebicular—Twin tubes 
(North) River, 3.250 feet in length, 
St, wen, to Twelfth St.. Jersey 

traffic at 12:01 am: 
Ow 12, 


} 
: 


the Hud 


yee = 8 ee oh de Sa. — 


N ew ore Cytron Passengers; Crime; Fire Losses 815 


The Manhattan Plaza is at 36th St., east of 
Second_Avenue. 
or | Battery-Brooklyn-Governors Island Tunnel—T 
ong aoa sg tube under water, is to carry Pani 
traffic to and from Manhattan. i 


“LL,” SUBWAY, TROLLEY AND BUS TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


cag bogs interborough ie Oy Wa GU Independent 
Lines Subway Lines Subway Lines City Subway 


i, 6. 369,034,477 586, 098, 633 
RE + 352,723,553 736,820,672 
rie <,- 347,438,623 
Oe 214'967,958 
217, pete 315 

en 211,3 
ges 200, 04g, 482 
Beh s - 169,414,401 
Bos 145,595,402 
>. . 85,014,830 
aS 81,588,156 
ar .... 73,352,102 
eens ~ 73,032,940 
es 75,198,104 

es... 81,600,026 550 ,119 

; 86,310,052 792,767,511 560,314,706 67,912,149 


Ote—Exclusive of Staten Island Rapid Transit road, which carried 13,578,376 passengers during aed &, 
§ calendar year. 


es for New York City Transit System for 1947 do not include figures for the Staten Island saan 
Sion and the Queens Bus Division, operated by the Board of Transportation on a temporary basis. 
Mic for 1947 for period of operation was 34,447,921. 


traffic (fiscal years): 1941, 78,475,697; Total Operating Revenues of New_York Clty" 
mrt ‘929, 410; 1943, 148,704,565: 1944, 150,489,- | Transit System and South Brooklyn eer eur Co. | 
1945, ‘150, 612, 688; 1946, 169,814,462; 1947,/ (fiscal years): 1941, $115,779,650; 1942, $119,645,- 
9,027. 297: 1943, $125,937.769: 1944, $126,463,979; 1945, 
$126,587,123: 1946, $1301946,729: 1947, $134,371,112, 
: 1941, 335,700,309; 1942, Income from operation: 1941, $27,730,728; 1942, 
1943, 353,245,016: 1944, 365,533,848: | $21.490.740: 1943, $24,878,504; 1944, $17,077,956: 
D, 348, 834, 904; 1946, 351,539,178; 1947, 350,741,- nays a ,969; 1946, $8,111,427; 1947, Loss of 
16,674 
ivately operated bus lines in New York City Excess of revenues over operating expenses: 1941, 
Cal years): 1941, 610,786,764; 1942, 667,784,036; | $28, 150, 124; 1942, $21,915,383; 1943, $25,272,458: 
, 195,402,967; 1944, 756,561,225; 1945, 792,185,- | 1944, $17,401,880; 1945, $14,367,266; 1946, $8,443,670: 
1946, 818, 902, 508; 1947, 886,153,829. 1947, Deficiency’ of $17, 716,070 (after increase i 
1 cy operated trolley lines in New York City | Public Liability Reserve, Surface Divisions of 
years): 1941, 193,698,341; 1942, 200,225,167; | $1.288.073 in order to provide additional funds 
» 207,992,175: 1944, 232,426,553: 1945, 245,825,-| for claims arising out of accidents in 1947 and 
” 1946, 260,270, 719; 1947, 228,683,019. prior years). 


Hudson 
‘Tubes 


92.250.836 
107,918,242 


81 

799,647,996 

oe 180, 529 
56,851,753 


760, 379) 397 
765,321,661 
745,430,944 
763,372,065 
a ery | 

56 694 


792,767,511 


Passengers Entering and Leaving New York City 
(By trunk line railroad and Hudson Tubes) 


: These statistics were compiled from passenger traffic figures voluntarily furnished by the various 
‘ers and operators at the request of the Public Service Commission which were accepted without 
verification or corroboration. 


23 ilroad Passengers 1946 1945 Ferry Traffic 1946 , 945 


ommutation, zone and 
tri 


136,265,730] 125,992,225 Railroad passengers...... 31,653,054) 30,876,671 
1: AA 131,011,644) 142,393,813 Local passengers........| 16, "298,559 14.°777.490 


Oe eee 267,277, adalane. 386,038 Total : 47,951,613! 45,654,161 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City an 
Source: The Police Commissioner 1 


Arrests Arrests 


{ , 

—| Police} Police Year |——___—_—_——-__ | Police| Police 

- " | Dept. Cal. rere Other Tot. all] Force} Dept. 
pas fens ee [ke Expend. ‘ : cide | Fel.’s | Crime x pend, 


Crime = 


nie 19, 4 Prescey 8 
941,789) 3 6) 64,619.26 
15 $36 41,7, 66,608,083 


67,154, 
13,70 95,675) 67,041,871 13, 
230 _ ne 937, 764) 17,952 67,177,831 ae 2 697,734 


a of Police Force, 18,790. 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 


Loss Xx. No. Loss Yr. | No. Loss Yee No. Loss — 


O78. 267 1940..| 28,413 gsr ots 1943..| 35,043) 9, 186, 558 1946..| 44,764 16,591 465 
878,332} 1941... 34/285] 9,843,671||1944..| 33,564/10,3 113 


32/454) 8, 7600,544] 1942. . 28, 294) ey 346,835|,1945..] 33,410/14, 365. "700 
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Building Construction in New York City by Boroughs 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings ‘ 4 
et E 
SEBEL egies eT 


Richmond — 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens a 
._|No. Est. |No. of} Est.  |No.of| Est. - | No. of| Est. |No. off Est. 
a Bian Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bidgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. 
Dollars. Dollars. _ Dollars. Dollars. liars. 
1937... 297 60.775. 350 835] 44,011,205 8,156] 47,803,300) 9,211] 88,465,648 686 Pato. 
1938 233) 42,009,019] 1,033) 42,308,154 3,493) 50,633,125) 12,359/145,052,908 574) 1,9: Boe | 
1939. ; 255! 31,425,370) 1,198) 39,673,957 3,400) 45,741,750} 10,319] 77,104,039 516 ae 65 
Bio] fal Haass ag geeerees| aes] Scasogoe] fous| desensey) aie] fleas 
3 ,104,7. 77. 5899, A 983, 3637, 
19a" i ie tireth 32 67371,108| 1/205] 147248/900| 2’868| 23°287:903| 600 2,863,885 
1943... 32} 2,032,35¢ 9 429,600 231; 6,429,802) 1,425) 12,479,187 158 Eres 
1944... 54) 2,355,875 147) 1,055,630 460} 12,495,361) 1,972) 12,855,147 206| 2,306, 
1945. . 37 408,350 63 98,342 156) 2,855,980 571) 1,539,087 7 hate 
. 1946. . 80! 2,614,200 168! 1,640,867 1,043} 10,358;883|. 2,787| 21,133,550 210 771, 
From 1942 on figures show buildings completed, instead of plans filed. 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY : 
No, No. ‘ No. No. 
t. ¥ of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est. 
as Bldgs eet ay Bldgs Cost Bidgs Cost Bldgs Cost 
ze Dollars 


Dollars. ‘Dollars. 
1,941] 23,578,279)|1946. .| 4,287) 36,519,295 
2,839] 31,068,187 
909} 5,883,149 


13,534|191,130.768||1943. . 
9/210]1821304,515})1944. - 
5,271] 54,450,196]] 1945. . 


Dollars. 
1937. .|14,185|244,043,362/1940. . 
1938. .|17,692/281,950,849/1941.. 
1939. ./15,688 195,657,317|1942. . 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 


Private dwellings, hotels and apartment ho 


tels are not included in the compilation 


Apart- Apart- 
Year Tene- | ments | Rooms |Estimated Year Tene- ments | Rooms |Estimated 
ments in in Cost ments in in Cost 
Dollars ars 
254)4 14.024) 44.112] 48,493.500//1942, 87 5,154) 15,993] 18,983,000 
210} 11,132] 33,757) 42,257,500||1943. 11 1,063 4,147| 3,193,262 
408) 22,521) 70,434) 79,411,300|'1944 . 20 1,804 6,814 7345,014 
427| 27,415) 87,657)101,200,240)'1945. 5 740 2,748 7140,145 
363| 28,404] 90,565] 97,103,727||1946, 5 435 1,826| 1,491,200 


Notable Monuments and Statues in New York City 


Source: Official Records 


(Name of sculptor or designer in parenthe: 
~ 


IN MANHATTAN 


Bolivar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham), Bolivar 
Hill, Central Park West; 1921. 

Booth, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
Quinn), Gramercy Park, 1918. 

Bryant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 

: Park, W. 42nd St. and 6th Ave., 1911. 

Burns, Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steel), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1880. 

Sic Seem Memorial, Morningside Park (Karl 

er), 

City Employees Memorial, Music Hall, Mall, Cen- 
tral Park (Georg Lober, sculptor, and Oitto 
Langmann, architect). 

Civic Fame, Finial Municipal Bldg. (A. A. Wein- 


man).* r 

Columbus Monument (Gaetano Russo), Eighth Ave. 
and 59th St. (Columbus Circle); 1894. 

Columbus, marble statue (J. Sunol), south en- 
trance to Mall, Central Park; 1892. 

Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front_ of Cooper Union. { 


Ericsson, John, bronze statue (J. S. Hartley), on 
_ the Battery. 


ses. Date is of erection or dedication) 


Lincoin, Abraham, bronze statue (H. K. Brown), 
Union Square, north side; 1868. Pea: 
Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 
memory of American soldiers who died in British 
prison ships in Revolutionary War. 1 
Pilgrim, The, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E. 72nd St. entrance. 7 
Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. | 
Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir John Sieel), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. : 
ith Regiment Memorial, 67th St. and 5th Ave. 
(Karl Ilava). | 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Mall; 1872. = 3 

Sherman, Gen., bronze equestrian statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument (Chas. W. 
Stoughton, Arthur _A. Stoughton and Paul E. | 
Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 89th St.; 1902. 

Walloon Monument (Henry Bacon), Battery Park, 


1924 ; 
WG. @. AL 


Washington, bronze equestrian statue 
Ward), Union Square, south side. 


Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 
ee wiicinen aos onze, Statue, (Saint | TaD. W. 1idth Oe, Mankerton Aen i 
i Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Barclay _ 


eg ee mass, Memorial, Times Square (Charles 
ec 


Franklin, Benjamin, bronze statue (E. Plassman), 
. _ Printing House Square; 1872. 
| Genius of Communication, Finial A. T. & T Bldg. 
Dey St. and B’way (Evelyn B. Longman). 
Grant’s Tomb (J. H. Duncan), Riverside Park at 
122nd St.; 1897. 
Hale, Nathan, bronze statue (MacMonnies, City 
Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 
Hamilton, Alexander, granite statue (Carl Con- 


. 


and Wall Sts.) a 
Washington Marble Arch (Stanford White), Wash- 
ington Square, at the foot of Fifth Ave. P| 
IN BROOKLYN ‘: : 

Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures on granite ~ 
pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Boro Hall Park. H 
Grant, Gen, Ulysses S., bronze equestrian statue. 
(Wm. Ordway Partridge), Grant Square. it 
Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. % 


2. 


rads), Central Park, on the East Drive. Slocum, Gen. H. W., bronze equestrian statue | 
eed = \ibes Memorial, Spuyten Duyvil (Karl (MacMonnies), Vanderbilt and Metbne Aves, i 
Tuppe). Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A. Ward), 
Central Park, near lower entrance to the Mall. 

Irving, Washington, bronze bust (Beer), - Irving 
Place and 17th St.; 1935. 

Jefferson, Thomas (W. O. Partridge), in front of 


Memorial Arch, granite 

(John H. Duncan), on the arch, three groups, | 

Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze 

the Pale bronze; Grand Army Plaza, Prospect. 
ark. 


peace School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- Venereol Coen hake Bee ee See : 
a i 5 . 
° Washington, George (H. . Shrady), bronze” 
Joan of Arc, bronze equestrian statue (Mrs. Anna ’ Pla i 
Vaughn Hyatt), Riverside Drive and 93d St. equestrian statue, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. ® 
Large Marble Groups, . 8. Custom ° House. In QUEENS : 
. ¥, C., Europe, Asia, Africa, America (Daniel | Civic Virtue, Kew Gardens, Queens (Fred 
Chester French). MacMonnies). f 


=e os " > ¥ 


Statue of Liberty; Governors Island; Grant’s Tomb 


a Statue of Liberty National Monument 


nthe Statue of Liberty National Monument on | 1886). The first rivet of the Statue itself was 
Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, is part of the | driven July 12, 1886, and the last October 28, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, and the | 1886. The inauguration on the latter date was 
water around it is in New Jersey, was first proposed | attended by President Cleveland. In 1890,. Wil- 
Soon after the Civil War by a group of Frenchmen | liam Windom (Minn.), Secretary of the Treasury 
led by E. de Laboulaye. They commissioned one | Department, made an unsuccessful attempt to use 
of their number, Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, | the Island for the barrack and other buildings of 
tor, of Alsace, (born 1834, died 1904), to do | the Emigrant Bureau. 7 
: work. The U. S. Congress (Feb. 22, 1877) The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
guthorized President Hayes to set apart a ‘site on|the copper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
island, which Bartholdi, on a visit; had sug- | 3-32 of an inch thick: 30, persons can stand in the 
| - A committee was formed (1874) to raise | head. The public is not admitted to the torch. 
unds. In France, 180 cities, 40 general councils, | The number of steps in the Statue from the top 
many societies and thousands of people contribu of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number of 
$250,000. In the United States, by the aid of ‘‘The | rungs in the ladder in the uplifted right arm, 54. 
World,’’ $280,000 was raised for the pedestal. The pedestal of the Statue is 89 feet in height and 
The head of the Statue was completed for the| 62 feet at the base. 
Paris Exposition (1878). The forearm had been Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against 
Sent to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- | her side, a book representing the Law, which has 
, tion, Philadelphia, (1876). ‘Thence it was] on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1776) as 
ansferred to Madison Square, New York City, | meaning Liberty based on Law. 
re it remained until 1884; then returned to A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
France to be placed on the completed Statue. The | a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
. 7) ) bigs aang’ — — Pos moe Sei 24, | on which the Goddess stands, follows: 
BE aris, Levi P. Morton, the erican Am- 
dor, driving the first rivet. The Statue was THE NEW COLOSSUS 
hed (1883) M. De Lesseps, President of the | Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 


mch Committee, officially presented the Statue | With conquering limbs astride from land to land. 3 


to Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884). The corner- | Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
Stone of the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Island, | A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
(Aug. 5. 1884). Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
) Joseph Pulitzer’s newspaper, The World, under- | Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand 
took to build the pedestal and on March 16, 1885, | Glow world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
ed a call for subscriptions, and appealed to| The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
people through its columns. On August 11, | ‘‘Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 


1 the fund was complete. Over $100,000 was | With silent lips, ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, ~ 


by over 120,000 contributors. The French | Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
vessel, Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the | The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Statue in New York City (June, 1885). The work | Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
{f putting the parts together was begun (May,!I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’’ 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 
tr ; Fe. (In.}} Ft. jIn. 


ht from base to torch. ............. 151 | 1 || Distance across the eye..,...-.---....00 2/6 
ndation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 6 |Length OF NOGEK . . dew estes Ree 416 
2 es a a aa ea are | 112 | 6 ||Right arm, length........4...+.eseseues 42|0 
Oa ne re | 16 | 5 ||Right arm, greatest thickness........... 12/0 
Perera sak. - «a diewiecis Wot soe 8 | 0 ||Thickness of waist ...........--se+eeeee 35 | 0 
jumference at second joint........... 6 || Width of mouth.......-.-...--seeeeeee 0 
of finger = ACE Se 13x10 in Tablet, length... 5. acie cee se oe nioe teen 23.) 7 
d from chin to cranium............. 3: ||Tablet, width .... .. <i.2.. << ss at eee 13 | 7 
, thickness from ear to ear....... 10 | 0 '!Tablet, thickness...............: ote 210 


and skyline charts on the balcony enable the | the patentee under Governor Nicolls, and was 

rs to fdentify the landmarks and skyscrapers enieet: to the United States in 1800, having been 
of New York. The Statue is visited by 500,000 visi- | used previously for quarantine purposes. Fort 
in a year. A charge of five cents each way | Wood was built (1811) on the site of an older 
the elevator (up or down) to the feet of Statue | fort. The Fort was abandoned (1937). The island 


942 was $44,410. Park Service of the Department of the Interior. 
ioe’s Island is reached by a ferry from The | The cost of maintenance and operation is over 
Ty. The Island lies 2,950 yards southwest | $64,000 annually, 


vay Governors Island 


iJ the early days of Dutch | part of the island and extended the area of the 
oe New i og (New York) sa to the | post to 103 acres. The present area is 173 acres 
mt, has always been a government reservation, end the Oe eT oan Me value of the bare island 
rey at_ more n ,000, iS 
pt for a period of 15 years. It - “phd cin ie Two interesting structures on the island are 
lies half a mile south of the tip of Man Castle Williams, built in 1807 by Colonel Jona- 
d and is reached by a small ferry, operated | than Williams, Engineers Corps, and South Bat- 
the U. S. Army. tery, now used as the officers’ club, constructed 
The Islend was purchased from the Indians. The | in 1813 as part of the harbor defense of New 
al records read: ‘‘On June 16, 1637 the Dutch | York City. 
overnor. Wouter Van Twiller bought Nutten In 1730 the island was ceded to the city and 


a 


of beads and some nails. Van be ori was es Federal Ohi tree v which established a mili- 
i e Island ever had, as on his / tary post. 
Se Soland int 1652 it was restored to the Since June, 1946, the island has been headauar- 
blic domain.’”’ The island at that time was 100 | ters for First Army, commanded by General Court- 
S in extent, but the tides of Buttermilk Chan- | ney H. Hodges, with command jurisdiction over 
between the island and Brooklyn, washed | New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and the New 
e about forty acres. In 1903 the Army reclaimed | England states. % 


, - 


4 - Grant’s Tomb 


fern ie tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, | 1891) the cornerstone was laid (April 27, 1892) by 
rhich Se thn Hudson River, ae Riverside | President Benjamin Harrison, the 


pnt who died (Oct. 1929). monies were held (April 27, 1897). 
ae temeb, 260 aCe ain 1 and pyr. 
d by a cular ¢ P ana 


Peer: oor e eg ‘ Grant; the other that of his wife, Julia 
broken (April 27 [Grant's birthday], “ Grant. 


2 J 


"A large outline map on the upper elevator land- , from the Battery. It was named for Isaac Bedloe, — 


put in effect (1939). The estimate for main- | is Federal property and is administered by National — 
ance in 1! 


from the Indians for two axes, a string | seventy years later title was turned over to the 


y was re- 

St., Marhattan, was built by popu-| moved from the temporary tomb (April 17, 1897) 

31 supceription at a cost of $600,000. The architect | and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedication cere- — 
; John H. 


ane B0 ert gauate, is There are two sarcophagi, made of American 
porphyry, one containing the body of Gen. ila i 


Phillips in third of sixth game, and doubled for Bevens in fourth of seventh game. 


yk Oe ae ae “ a SIO Te ed oe vet ae 


Sy en a ree 2 
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SPORTING EVENTS OF 1947 AND RECORDS 
World Series of 1947 2 


Composite Box Score of Seven Games 
BROOKLYN DODGERS bat. 
b. or. h. 2b. 3b 


] 


4 & a his az ae =pi es oe are pe ta a an 
PSUSEUMV SAID ols. p Bl eas «alco ale Sues! te 25 4 6 1 0 p : 5 
ayes 1) sale ds Mi ditieeat cee (feo AACA 3 7 2 0 0 3 2 4 .259 49 6 0 1.008 
PEVEIGEE VOSENE Gite at ars,le chaos ¢ «a0 5 8 1 2 0 0 Oo O 3 uf -250 C 0 1 8 
BOVIS REGET ltr cence ities fuk disk alge boo ner ae eats 1 6 1 0 1 4 3 1 -222 9 1 O 1.006 
ERCP AMS KATE co iyi wpefae ccars oo Te. VEO ° | OU Ola re Baars mre 158 15 O O 1.008 
RRUITIORC ACL Hotel ie echnical sshavie «cians» 1 26 2 OL 0) 3. So arD) Sb Se0 14 ee 
LGN ETL Me A So ee eZ MSs Oo Lt VOR NO Vi 2) i 2222) 448 eee ¢ 
BOTEENSED,. 3D... bees lee ye 7. 20 b.4 2 0° 0. -3. 12 4- 32005, 038). 2a oe 
RESVACECLEO) SD ios Sic ese ees 5 ane OL i 1 OF 0 9 Se. 04 ae 145 12-0 1 0 1.000 
JES a en 7 237 5 7 1 0 0 + 6 3 -304 8 15 1 .958 
EST C BEI oi cts ets pink wre Byer pe S58 20 0. -0:5, 0 90-7 50.-0 1 4060;0 One 0 1.000 
PUCUOIIA Doo liiis ive nc acce ee or 1828-0, 0 O05 0 OO. "OO 600-1. Sa eee 
CUTER, lOc tey Bene A ee 6 i OO 0 0 0 0 0 1 -000 2 3 0 A 
PEOMPATGL, Dey... beers sss eeee 3 4255.0 0 -0..0 *O..'0. 40°30 §£0008 DR eOesonee 
Thee oe ee ae ee eee 3. 3, 0:0 0; 0.0 0°. 2-4 230002 eee eee 
PELE EMM edna ataia la. «1 p%5 t+) + 6 a). < 3 1 0 QO), 0 0 0 0 0 0 -000 0 1 0 1.000 
LORIE 0 05 ea sn 4 3 1 1 Gah Oh: 0 Oy 0 -333 Oo 60 0 - 
ON, O06 CPR?) 3) | 5 4 1 1 Oa 6 0 0 0 1 -250 3 1 1 
AVERITT ee ae 3 2 0 1 1 0 O.= O 1 0 -500 0 0 0 -00f 
gBragan..... 1 1 0 1 1 ® 20: bl 0 0 1.000 0O 0 0 -000 
eGionfriddo, If 3 3 2 0 0 0.0 0 1 0 -000 1 0 0 1.000 
hBankhead. 1 0 1 0 0 0 Gui bs 68 0 O00, 2 O09 200) 0 -0 
iHodges.... 1 1 0 oO O°; 8 0 Ooo 1 000 O 0 0 
eo Sit a ae 226 29 “52 43 1 1 26 30 32 230 180 71 8 
NEW YORK YANKEES bat. fidg 
g. ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi bb.’so. avg. po. a. e. avs 
UL ik A) (ae x4 3 7 0 1 0 3 8 8 259 18 21 0 1.00€ 
PESGHTAGH TI lee aucdlale sisal ees oe % Lio 2 10 2 0 1 5 2 3 323 12 0 0 1.00 
PSOLEAEGAE GS Sho eietc 2 sv slere sss 6-19 2 3 0 0 1 2 1 2 -158 21 2 2 -92 
TRPERE TIO OL. De ass cee eee 7. 26 4 6 0 oO 2 5 6 2 -231 22 0 0 1.00C 
MaeGinn, Ais. bie... 7 23 3 3 0 Oo 0 1 5 8 130 48 4 1 733 
SPORUINOM MAD cic cikiecyeie cen oes 7 26 8 ye!) 3 0 2 3 4 -269 11 14 0 1.0004 
LT LS 6.18 3 9 3 1 0 7 5 2 000 I1 0 O 1.0006 
Stade fag a rrr 7 26 3 8 1 0 0 2 4 0 308 18 15 0 1.00C% 
PERT a os Terie rtis aa cnAS . Bi Fe SBF? O08 1 OF One 4750242 1 0 1.0006 
A. Robinson, ¢. 111.11... 3) 10..-2).2".0) O%.0 1°21 {200 138, \OneOee 
Shea, p a 3 5 0 2 1 0 0 1 0 2 400 1 3): O49 
a i ge 4 4 0 LAO 10 0 Oo 0 0 1 000 1 2 Q 1.0 
Reynolds, p 2 Be 2 2 0 0 60 1 0 60 .500 1 0 0 1.000 
Newsom, p. 20 OG 26740 OO. 6 20) 20 e8 -000 O 1 0 1.0 
Raschi, p.. 2 0-0 0 0 0 O- O 0 0.000 cmt. sOORneEE 
Drews, p. . 25°25 0" 0:0 O O 90! 0 2. 420007 —Gneareees 
Chandler, p..... 1 eG 0 0 0 Ge 0 0 -000 0 0 0 -000 
SELES eo Hs Jo aoe toe a 2 4 | ei OF 0" 0 2 -00.6 0 1 0 1.0 
TUE R00 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 -000 0 1 Oma 
NPLOWEOP We Gace chee ease 4° 3 25 3 (2°°.0' 5-0 “3 'Od) Qi 120000 sOmEOn TEE 
RODAES 0 er 3 2 4 ol 0% 0-40" 11.2 10 500 So aI 
ELOISE Wi 2°2°0.°0 0» 0. O 0: (0 O 2000. 45e pr NOmneE 
SSCS SE ee 1.1 0-2 0 °O -0° “0x50 oO 00g? 02 jan eOeee 
DIOR GATS OOo yen eee ee ri a 0 0-0 0° O ‘O 0/3000 “0 neon One 
TSA ee 238 38 67 11 5-4 35 38 37 .282185 70 4 985 


ics ae oe Ae Rege in coven th of aes game and — for Reiser in ninth of fourth game, | 
€d out for Gregg in seventh of second game, wa or Gregg in seventh of f and 
ed 5 Behrman be eas of fifth eame. Of RU ae a 
cForced Jorgensen for Barney in ninth of second game, ran for Furillo in ni i 
and walked for Giatten in sixth of fifth game. : 2 ee ee |) 
alked for Casey in ninth of fourth game, and walked for Stanky in seventh of fifth game. ‘ 
eDoubled for Stanky in ninth of fourth game, and fanned for Caen in ninth of fifth pee ‘ 
fRan for Edwards in ninth of fifth game. . 
gDoubled for Branca in sixth of sixth game. 
hRan for Bragan in sixth of sixth game. ? 
iStruck out for Barney in seventh of seventh game. c 
jWalked for Shea in fifth of first game, doubled for Chandler in sixth of third game, singled forr 


| 
tf 
! 
{ 


kWalked for Raschi in third of third game, and lined out for Newsom in si : 

IFlied out for Drews in fourth of third game. ‘ ican 
mSingled for Raschi in seventh of sixth game. j 
nForced A. Robinson for Wensloff in ninth of sixth game. 


The official scorer ruled Berra was a pinchhitter when h i n } 
hit a home rus p when he batted for Lollar in the third game and | 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS | 
(bev SV he, gal rial I i ae We 1. 16,0 90: '0, shinee 
“Nah TOL oo Song 20 DT 8). 103) oe. ot a 
4 PITCHING SUMMARY » 
eg. p. ae ere . SO. hb. wp. w. I. ts 
STEN ool See 3. 1 15s 10 4) 4 8 30 g G0 Cuan 1000 353 
Tivn i) DER I 2 111s 15° 7 6 3" 356° 0) 0 ots aU Gee 
UES jst ot boeme teen 4.6 13 | 12) 6 6 6277280 S28ede eR Omen 
EGREDRY es ba 2. 1° 1K. 3 3 BI 7 0. 19 Oe OU 
ISG Tan 4 y Gene 2 0 "24 6. 6 5.2 © /0 >0> 0 “aenooomiod 
Ch can eh 2 0) 16 2! rrlegI1 ps 0-1. 010} OO nOODMETS 
CEN Lc a, eee SePOm ss 2 1'd. 0. 10!) 2) a OO oon 
OLSEN nay ay OM ee 2) 2) 241). 0 40M40:. Oe COREE 
CER DULS ( hoe an 14.50)" 2 0,..0) 0°20:.0 0.0.40 0, LO0g NONE 
OMMes Se.s SO «1036. 5) dS 2) 10 3) oan con ene 
CAUSA on ea 3B 0 8% 12/8) 8 85 9h t 2 em 
BEOMBAL Care) Leal. 2506 14 9 Oar G ae 0) le Gan eee 
OT 80 ee eee 3.0 6% 4 62) 2 110) 88 0" 2 Oma) Coane 
GEER MINER CULL een. ols 30 12% 69 8 G8 10 0 Of Oma SOOM 
Behrman.” ||!!! an thar ect Bo 003626. 9. Be 1B 8021/0) 4a 0). SOOO 
atten) 2 f00. 0%. hc eee $6009 12 4 Wo 7 2 Bi ~.0n 2.08 6 Oni ae ae 
TANS) See ae a F010 26 2. O° Fs )Oy 1007 0 [Oscs0 DOORN 
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SUMMARY 


5 Earned runs—Brooklyn 28, New York 37. Left on bases—Brooklyn 46, New York 63 olen bases— 
Joa Robinson 2, Reese 3, alker, Rizzuto 2, Gionfriddo. Sacrifices—Henrich, J. pone Lene 
‘apepdead Furillo, McQuinn. Double plays—Johnson and McQuinn; Jorgensen, Stanky and J. Robinson; 
tee Tnweiss, Rizzuto and McQuinn; Reese, Stanky and J. Robinson 3; Stanky and J. Robinson; Gregg, 
Pains and J. Robinson; Casey, Edwards and J. Robinson; Reese, Miksis and J. Robinson; Rizzuto and 
ae Py Rizzuto, Stirnweiss and McQuinn. Hit by pitcher—By Branca (Johnson), Drews (Hermanski), 
a, Lindell). Balk—Shea. Passed balls—Lollar 2, Edwards 2. Umpires—McGowan (AL), Pinelli 
Ba ce tate en Norges ee (NL), rd a teen anses Ses game, 73,365; 
; , 69,865; i , 33.098; fourth game, 33,443; fifth game, 34,379; sixth , 74,065; 
_ Seventh game, 71,548. Times of games—2:20, 2:36, 3:05, 2:20, 2:46, 19, 2°15. Bae es oi 


. 


How Players Shared World Series Money 


Winnin Losing Winnin Losin; 
Yr. | G.|Players’ » Players’ Share|} Yr. | G.|/Players’ Shard Players’ © crac 
19: 6 |Athletics..... $5,038/ Cardinals. ... $3,536 ||1939 | 4 | Yankees...... $5,542) Reds ........$4,193 
1931 | 7 |Cardinals..... 4,467| Athletics... .. 3,023 ||1940 | 7 |Reds......... 5,803/Tigers....... 3.531 
1932 | 4 5,231/Cubs.....,.. 4,244 ||1941 | 5 |Yankees..... 5,943| Dodgers. ,.., -4,829 
1933 5 .257|Senators..... 3,020 ||1942 | 5 |Cardinals.... 6,192) Yankees ..... 3,351 
| 1934] 7 5,389/Tigers....... ,354 ||1943 | 5 | Yankees..... 6,123|Cardinals.... 4,321 
1935 | 6 . 6,545/Cubs........ 4,198 ||1944 | 6 |Cardinals..... 4,626|Browns...... 143 
1936 | 6 . 6,430)Giants....... 4,656 ||/1945 | 7 |Tigers....... 6,443/Cubs........ 3,903 
1937 | 5 6,471/Giants....... 4.489) 1946 | 7 |Cardinals.... 3,757|Red Sox,.... 2,052 
1938 | 4 5,783iCubs: ....... 4,674 ||1947 | 7 |Yankees..... 5,830| Dodgers. ..., 4,081 


) _, The New York Yankees divided their winning total of $207,343.42 into 27 full shares and fractional 
_. Shares. The Brooklyn Dodgers split their $138,228.95 purse into 32 full shares and fractional shares. 
_ Players shared in the first four games and their pot was $493,674.82 with the world-championship 
contenders getting 70 per cent of it for distribution. The second place teams in the league races 
* fYeceived 15 per cent; third place 10 per cent and fourth place 5 per cent. The St. Louis Cardinals, 
second in the National League race, and Detroit, second in the American League, received $37,025.62 
each. The third place clubs—Boston in each circuit—received $24,683.74. and the New York Giants 
/ and the Cleveland Indians, fourth spot finishers, got $12,341.87. The Yankee and the Dodger clubs 
®ach received $255,117.94. The office of the National Commission got $267,202.33. 


BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1947 
(Yr. Winners Won Losers | Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers: Won 


1903 |Boston,A.L...| 5 |Pittsb’gh,N.L..| 3 1926 |St. Louis, N.L..) 4 |N.Y.,A.L..., oa 
| 1904 |N. Y., N. L. re|fused |play Boston, A.L. 1927 IN. Y., A. L.....] 4  pPitts. Nee oe 

Bey « 4 |Phila.,A.L..... 1 1928 IN. Y.,A. L......| 4 8. Louise iad 0 
4 {Chi SS 1929 |Phila., A.L....] 4 |Chicago, N. ot 
4 jDetroit, A.L... 0 1930 |Phila, A.L....] 4 |St. Louis, N.L..] 2 
4 |Detroit, A. L... 1 1931 |St. Louis, N.L..{ 4 |Phila., A.L.....) 63 
4 }Detroit, A. L... 3 1932 |N. Y.,A.L.....] 4 |Chicago, N. L2.-f 90 
4 |Chicago, N. L.. 1 1933 |N. Y.,N.L..... 4 |Wash., A.L.. 1 
Gye. Tow. E.. 2 2 1934 |St. Louis, N. L 4 }Detroit, A.L...} 3 
& OUND Y., N. de... 3 1935 | Detroit, A. L.. 4 2 
& IN. YN. L: 1 1936 |N. Y., A. L 4 2 
4 |Phila., A. L. 6 1937 [|N. Y., A. L. 4 1 
4 |Phila., N. L. 1 1938 |N. Y., A. 4 0 
4 |B’kKlyn, N.L. 1 1939 |N. Y., A. L. 4 0 
# GINS Y., NN: ess 2 1 Cine., N. L.. 4 3 
4 jChicago, N. L. 2 1941 |N. Y., A. L. 4 1 
5 |Chicago, A. L. 3 |/1942 |St. Louis, N. L 4 1 
5 |B’klyn, N.L.. 2 1943 IN. Y., A.L. 4 1 
SNS YALE... 3 1944 |St. Louis N. L 4 2 
4 \N. Y.,A.L. .. 0 1945 |Detroit, A. L 4 3 
SHINS Yeas cain e's 2 1/1946 St. Louis, N. L 4 5 A Maes toe 
BIN. WN. Ee. 3 1947 pe W., Ae 4 |B’klyn, N.L...| 3 
4 *|Wash., A. L. 3 


WORLD SERIES ATTENDANCE AND RECEIPTS SINCE 1921 


—$— * 
Clubs G)Atten. | Repts. |j Yr. Clubs G|Atten.{ Repts. 
.Y¥., N. L.-N. Y., A. L. .| 8}269,977| $900,233]/1935| Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N. L.| 6|286,672|$1,173,794 — 
N YY N.L-N. Y., A. L:.| 5]185,947| 605,475]|1936|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L..| 6/302,924) 1,304,399 — 
N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N. L. -| 6/301.430]1,063,815//1937|N. Y., A. L.-N. ¥., N. L..| 5}238,142) 1,085,994 ~ 
Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N. L..| 7/283,665) 1,093,104|/1938/N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N. L.} 4/200,8: 7166 
Pitts., N. L.-Wash., A. L. 282,848) 1,182,854|/1939|N.Y., A. L,-Cin’nati, N. L.| 4)183,849| — 845,329 — 
St. L., N. L-N. Y.,'A. L. .| 7/328,051/1,207,864]/1940|Cinc., N. L.-Detroit, A. L.| 7/281,927| 1,322,328 
N.Y., A. L.-Pitts., N.L..| 4 783,217||1941|N. Y.. A. L.-B’klyn. N.L..| 5/235.773| 1,107,762 
N. Y., A. L.-St. Louis, N-L.| 4/199,072| 777, 1942|St. Louis, N.L.-N.Y., A. L.| 5/277,101) 1,205, 
Phil,, A. L.-Chic., N. L.. .| 5|190,490| 859,494|/1943/N.¥., A-L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 5|277,312) 1,105,784 
Phila.,A.L.-St. Louis, N.L.} 6|212,619) 953,772 Louis, N.jL.,-St. L. A.L.| 6/206,708 i 
1aoy fet Louis NL als ¥F-| dlfer'aoe| '7is'373| lose Be Le N- be Boston aL 7/950.071| 1osa920 
. ¥., A. L.-Chicago, N.L.| 4/191,9% é i Lae -Boston. 3 5 3052, 
1933 N YN. wash, L..| 5}163,076| 679,365 1947)N. Y., A. L.-B’klyn, N. L.} 7 e8o108 2,021 


1934/S.L.N. L.,-Detr.,A.L. . ..} 7/281,510] 1,128,995 


te Ne Se eee 
- The 1947 receipts included $175,000 for radio and $65,000 for television rights. Gross receipts for 
1947 were $2,137,549, not including radio and television receipts. The 1946 and 1947 radio fees were 


Professional Baseball Government 


Commissioner—Alfred M. Chandler. AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Secretary-treasurer—Walter W. Mulbry. ice! 
Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Manager Service Bureau—Ear! Hilligan. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


4 = F NATIONAL ASSOCIATION  —_— 
4 Bec ohron osee. dota A. Heydler. President-treasurer—George M, Trautman, 
_ Manager Service Bureau—Charles M. Segar. Vice president—Clarence H. Rowland 


President, secretary, treasurer—William Har-— 


Ee ae cl South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, — 


put in the players’ pension fund. fia 


a 


- Oaee to Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥.| Office—696 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. — 


| 
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Box Scores of 1947 World Series Games 


Second Game, Yankee Stadium, New York City, 


Yankee Stadium, New York City 


September 30 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 


First Game, 


ab, r. h, po. aes 
SEB, | 2D cts oc ors wv sok 4 0 1 0 4 0 
Robinson} Ups... 2 1 0 8 a 0 
RUCISET CEE. f. als <s)s 4 1 1 3 0 0 
WILK CR Dialga aloe. 6 5 « 4 0 2 1 0 0 
Hermanski, lf........ my 0 2 ) 0 
Furillo, cf: .... abe Pes sO: - 2 0 0 
MGWATOS, Cre. oi. 4 0 0 8 0 0 
Jorgensen, 3b........ 2 0 0 0 1 0 
Lavagetto, 3b........ 2 0 0 0 0 0 
IRGGSG SS.c ee. 4 1 1 0 z 0 
ISPATICA De ccsuse «ces o's, « 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Behrman, p.......... 0 0 0 0 1 0 
LOM EEN 0 et aes 1 0 0 0 0 0 
ASE Y OD eh i) .).'s + baer uO 0 0 0 0 0 
otal osc hee. 32 3 6 24 9 0 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
: ab, r h. po. a. e. 
Stirnweiss, 2b........ 4 0 0 3 1 0 
Henrich, Th. ssi... 4 0 1 3 0 0 
PEER Cc SUG Noy is ola s 4+ 0 0 5 0 0 
DiMaggio, cf.>....... 4 1 1 2 0 0 
McQuinn)! 1b....0.... 3 1 0 7 2 0 
Johnson, 3b .2 1 0 1 2 0 
LATS 3 0 il 3 0 0 
Rizzuto; ss... 07...... 2 1 ua 1 3 0 
Shea, p...... Bes 58 cs 1 0 0 1 2 0 
BARTOW. 2. bales 0 1 0 0 0 i) 
MERON D. wesc Olle. e510 0 1 2 0 
“LCG 011 ae 28 5 py 77 12 0 
aWalked for Shea in fifth. 
bFanned for Behrman in seventh. 
Brooklyn......... aan 0r.0 0-1 1. 0 O—3 
MeWeCOrE: 200... S00 0-5 °0'-0'°O +5 


Runs batted in—Walker, Lindell 2, Brown, Hen- 
rich 2, Furillo. 


Two-base hit—Lindell. Stolen bases—Robinson, 
Reese. Double play—Johnson and McQuinn. 
Earned runs—Brooklyn 3, New York 5. Left on 
bases—Brooklyn 5, New York 3. Bases on balls— 
Off Shea 2, (Robinson 2) Branca 3 (McQuinn, 
Rizzuto, Brown), Page 1 (Furillo). Struck out— 
By Shea 3 (Hermanski, Jorgensen, Branca), Branca 
5 (Henrieh, Lindell, Shea, Stirnweiss, Berra), 
Page 2 (Miksis, Lavagetto), Casey 1 (McQuinn). 


Pitching summary—Off Shea 1 run, 2 hits in 5 
innings; Page 2 runs, 4 hits in 4; Branca 5 runs, 
2 hits in 4 (mone out in 5th); Behrman 0 runs, 1 
hit in 2; Casey 0 runs, 1 hit in 2. Hit by pitcher— 
By Branca 1 (Johnson). Wild pitch—Page. Balk— 
phox. Winning pitcher—Shea. Losing pitcher— 

ranca. 


Umpires—McGowan (A.L.), plate; Pinelli (N.L.), 


ib; Rommel (A.L.), 2b; Goetz (N.L.), 3b; Mager- 
Kurth (N.L.), 1.f.; Boyer (A.L.), r.f. Time of 
game—2:20. 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 73,365; gross re- 
ceipts, $325,828.70; players’ share, $166,172.64; 
commissioner’s share, $48,874.30; clubs’ share— 
$55,390.88; leagues’ share, $55,390.88. 


How runs were scored—Brooklyn scored in the 


_ first inning. Robinson walked after one out and 


stole second, but was trapped between second and 
short after Reiser had tapped to the pitcher. 
Reiser reached second on the play and scored 
when Walker lifted a single to left field. The 
Yankees were next to score. DiMaggio started the 
fifth inning with the first Yank hit of the game, 
a drive to deep short which Reese knocked down, 


_ too late for an accurate throw to first. Branca 


walked McQuinn on four straight pitches. Johnson 
was hit by Branca and the bases were filled. Lin- 


dell rammed a double to the left field corner, 


DiMaggio and McQuinn scoring. Johnson stopped 
at third. Branca walked Rizzuto and the. bases 
were filled again. Bobby Brown batted for Shea 


and after two balls, Behrman relieved Branca. 


‘Brown walked, forcing in Johnson. Lindell was 
forced at the plate on Stirnweiss’ bounder to 
Robinson. Henrich shot a single to left and Rizzuto 
and Brown scored. Five runs for the Yankees. The 
Dodgers scored again in the sixth after Lefty 
Page had relieved Shea. Stanky, first up, singled 
but_was forced at second on Robinson’s grounder 
to Rizzuto and toss to Stirnweiss. Reiser sent a 
bounder te McQuinn who attempted to tag Reiser 
on the line and failed. After Walker flied out, 
Furillo, batting for Hermanski, singled to center, 
scoring Robinson. The Dodgers scored again in 
the seventh, With one out, Reese singled to right 
and stole second as Miksis, batting for Behrman, 
fanned. ‘With Stanky up, Page uncorked a wild 
‘pitch and Reese scored from second, 


ame ee TAN’ 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1947 


aaE™ Bee oye fra 


October I 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
ab. Fr h. po. #.) 83 

Stanky, "2b... eels 0 1 3 2 1 
Robinson, Ib... 3.45, a 0 2 5 0 0 
Reiser) ef. 2b p sake ee 4 0 1 4 0 1 
Walker nha dns oe 4 1 1 1 0 Oo 
Hermanski, If........ 3 1 0 3 0 it) 
Hidwards 'c- 7. conan 4 0 1 5 1 0 
Reese)ss 0 25 ese 3 1 2 0 0 0 
Jorgensen, 3b........ 4 0 1 3 5 0 
Lombardi; (py 25,/-eats 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Gregg.nD:; Scan 0 0 0 0 2 0 
aVaughan) 5222 2935.07 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Behrman} ple = 2.8: 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bainey: Pieces + cs ea. 0 0 0 Q 0 0 
bGionfriddo......... 1 0 0 0 0 0 

WOtal st is testi: 34 3 9 24 10 2 

NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab. Ey h. po, 2. ees 

Stirnweiss, 2b........ 4 2 3 1 2 0 
Henrieh, rho = S55) oe! a 1 2 3 0 0 
Hinder! If 5. to aakee 4 1 2 2 0 0 
DiMaggio, cf........ 4 0 1 4 0 0 
McQuinn, 1b......... 5 1 2 6 1 0 
Johnson, 3b.......... 5 2 2 i! 2 i) 
FPO SASL Ge. eras 5 0 1 3 4 0 
BOIra, Cds. Gc. we eh 3 i 0 6 1 1 
Reynolds, ‘p...c.. eaus 4 2 2 1 0 0 

POCA Oa. macnabis 38-10 15. 27 1 

aFlied out for Gregg in seventh. 

bForced Jorgensen for Barney in ninth. 
Brookign 7.4. <\.. a>. 00 11 00 0 0 L— 3s 
New York... .£2Qel 122... 0000 


Runs batted in—Robinson, Lindell 2, Walker, 
Rizzuto, Henrich, McQuinn, Johnson, Reynolds. 
Stirnweiss, Jorgensen. 

Two-base hits—Rizzuto, Lindell; Robinson. 
Three-baSe hits—Stirnweiss, Lindell, Johnson. 
Home runs—Walker, Henrich. Stolen base—Reese. 
Sacrifice —Henrich. Double plays — Jorgensen, 
Stanky and Robinson; Stirnweiss, Rizzuto and 
McQuinn. Earned runs—Brooklyn 3, New York 
10. Left on_bases—Brooklyn 6, New York 9. Bases 
on balls—Off Reynolds 2 (Reese, Sey 
Lombardi 1 (DiMaggio); Gregg 1 (Stirnweiss); 
Behrman.1 (Berra); Barney 1 (Lindell). Struck 
out—By Reynolds 6 _(Stanky, Robinson, Edwards, 
Reiser, Jorgensen, Hermanski); Lombardi 3 (Mc- 
Quinn 2, Stirnweiss); Gregg 2 (Berra, DiMaggio). 

Pitching summary—Off Lombardi 5 runs, 9 hits 
in 4 innings (mone out in 5th); Gregg 1 run, 2 hits 

2; Behrman 4 runs, 3 hits in 14; Barney 0 
Tuns, 1 hit in 13g. Wild pitches—Behrman, Barney. 
Losing pitcher—Lombardi. 

Umpires—Pinelli (NL), plate; Rommel 
1b; Goetz (NL), 2b; McGowan (AL), 3b; Boyer 
one lf; Magerkurth CNL), rf. Time of game— 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 69,865; 
ceipts, $317,731.20; players’ Share, $162,042.92- 
Commissioner’s share, $47,659.68; clubs’ share, 
pag be ste a Herp tye (He 

o game totals—paid attendance, 143,230: gro: 
receipts, $643,559.90; players’ B56: 
Commissioner’s share, $96,533.98; 
$54,702.59; leagues’ share, $54,702.59. 


gross re- 


clubs’ share, 


d held Reese at 
’s single. With 


raced on to third. 
was walked. Reyn 
Robinson for a si 


(AL), — 


x 


share, $328,215.56: 


ig to third. Behrman was taken out and Barney 
t in to pitch for the Dodgers. Stirnweiss 
ded a single to Robinson and Berra scored, 
" Reynolds going to second. Robinson stood with the 
in his hand with no play to make. Henrich 
ted to Reiser and Reynolds moved to third. 
ney let go a wild pitch and Reynolds scored. 


Yorgensen grounded to Sternweiss who tossed to 
izzuto to force Reese at second. 


Third Game, Ebbets Field. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
October 2 


S 


aad NEW YORK YANKEES 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1947 


ab. y h. po. a. e. 
) Stirnweiss, 2b........ 5 0 2 3 3 0 
Beporien, Tro... kk 4 0 1 0 0 0 
«(CLS 4 1 2 0 0 0 
» DiMaggio, cf......... 4 1 2 3 0 0 
“McQuinn, ib........ 4 0 0 8 1 0 
_ Johnson, 3b..... 4 1 1 2 1 0 
mumaszto, S8..........; 5 0 1 4 2 0 
US er 3 2 2 2 1 0 
SSS Sa 2 1 1 2 0 0 
Gemewsom, D.......... 0 0 0 0 1 0 
mensehi, P............ Sere eo 0 OFA 
OT San ei 1 0 0 0 0 
q SIT ED =/ate tes 0 0 0 0 2 0 
> a 1 0 0 0 0 0 
) Chandler, p... .0 0 0 0 ft) 0 
MeeesrOWN. ......... atk 1 1 0 0 0 
oS 1 0 0 0 0 0 
} Sr 38 8 13 24 il 0 
+t BROOKLYN DODGERS 
¥. h. po. a. e. 
2 i — 5 9 
1 2 10 1 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 2 0 0 1 
0 2 1 0 0 
2 1 4 0 0 
1 1 5 0 0 
1 1 1 3 0 
0 2 1 3 0 
1 1 0 0 0 
it) 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 1 0 
9 im 27 13 1] 
aWalked for Maschi in third. 
bFlied out for Drews in fourth. 
¢eDoubled for Chandler in sixth. 
fore 2 2-2-1. 1°00 08 
rooklyn O61 216. 2 O48 t-— 3 


‘Runs batted in—Edwards, Reese, Stanky 2, 
Furillo 2, Lindell, DiMaggio 3, Jorgensen, Lollar, 
Stirnweiss, Walker, Hermanski, Henrich, Berra, 

Two-base hits—Edwards, Stanky, Furillo, Lollar, 
. Henrich, Jorgensen. Home runs—LiMaggio, 


: tra. Stolen bases—Robinson, Walker. Sacrifice— 
Robinson. Double plays—Reese, Stanky and Rob- 
_imson; Stanky and Robinson. Earned runs—New 
York 8, Brooklyn 9. Left on bases—New York 9, 
ooklyn 9. Bases on balls—Off Newsom 2 
iser, Hermanski), Hatten 3 (Clark, Johnson, 
dell), Chandler- 3 (Stanky, Furillo, Reese), 
ca 2 (DiMaggio, McQuinn), Page (Edwards), 
Casey (Henrich). Struck out—By Hatten 3 (Mc- 
2, Stirnweiss), Branca (Johnson), Chandler 
dwards), Page 3 (Reese, Casey, Hermanski), 


Casey (Stirnweiss). : 
Pitching summary—Off Newsom 5 runs, 5 hits 
12g innings; Raschi 1 run, 2 hits in 43; Drews 
“run, 1 hit in 1; Chandler 2 runs, 2 hits in 2; 
2, 0 runs, 3 hits in 3; Hatten 6 runs, 8 hits 
44; Branca 2 runs, 4 hits in 2; Casey 0 runs, 
hit in 224. Hit by pitecher—By Drews (Herman- 
. oye pitches—Drews, Page. Passed ball— 
ollar. Winning pitcher—Casey. Losing pitcher— 


plate; Goetz (NL), 
second base; Pinelli 
left field; 
3:05. 


.83; play’ 
13,738.17; 
Th 


4 
ig i: ee » 
| first base; Pinelli (NL), second base; Rommel es ! 


a ae ¥. i PP Sy 


i, 1 ta 


crossed the plate and Newsom was retired, with 
Raschi taking his ‘place. Robinson singled, Stanky 
advancing to third. Furillo batted for Reiser and 
crashed a double off the scoreboard, scoring Stanky 
and Robinson. Lollar singled in the third for the 
Yanks and Clark, batting for Raschi, walked. 
Stirnweiss went out on strikes, and Henrich flied to 
Hermanski. A single by Lindell scored Lollar. 
Clark counted a moment later on DiMaggio's 
single. Drews went in to pitch for the Yankees in 
the third. Hermanski was hit, and advanced to 
second on a passed ball. He went to third while 
Edwards was being retired. Drews threw out 
Reese. Jorgensen singled and Hermanski scored. 
In the fourth Johnson walked, and Rizzuto filed 
out. Lollar doubled to right and Johnson scored. 
After Phillips went out, Stirnweiss singled and 
Lollar scored. Chandler went in to pitch for the 
Yanks in the fourth and walked gee first. up. 
Robinson sacrified him to second. Furillo walked. 
Walker singled, Stanky scoring and Furillo racing 
to third to score on Hermanski’s single. A walk to 
Lindell started the fifth for the Yanks. DiMaggio 
shot a home run into the left field stands and two 
runs were in. Brown batted for Chandler in the 
sixth and doubled to right. Stirnweiss went out 
on an infield roller and Brown raced to third and 
then scored on a two bagger by Henrich off 
Stanky’s glove. Berra, batting for Lollar, added 
another score for the Yankees in the seventh with 
a home run over the scoreboard. 


ee 


Fourth Game, Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. 
October 3 6 
NEW YORK YANKEES ; 
ab. Tr. h. po, a. e223 
Stirnweiss, 2b...... e 1 2 1 ‘Oar 
Henrich, rf...... 5 0 1 2 0) 38 
Berra, C.= =... ..4 0 0 6 1 Tis- Fig 
DiMaggio, cf nae 0 0 2 0 0 
McQuinn, Ib. 4. 0 Sas omeeee 
Johnson, 3b.. sae 1 1 3 2 Oro 
Lindell, If ee 0 2 3 "SO sae 
Riszuto, ‘8. ......: 2078 0 1 1 25) SOr ae 
Boyes, Pi. . >on - se 0 0 0 dos Oa 
ROCAS &, ce tc ane 33 2 8 *26 igre" 43 ‘ 
BROOKLYN DODGERS the 
ab. &: h. po. a. e.- 
Stanky, 2b 1 0 0 2 3 (eA 
eLavagetto | 0 1 0 O 0 
Reese, 8S... . 4 0 0 3 Te i 
Robinson, 1b 4 0 0 11 1 Ry 
Walker, rf a2 0 0 0 1 0. 
Hermanski, lf 4 0 0 2 0 es 
Edwards, ¢ A 0 0 % 5 ees 
Murillo, @f. +55. a= Saop 3 0 0° 2 0 0 
bGionfriddo......... 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Jorgensen, 3b........ 2 1 0 0 1 RESe- 
Pay On; Teas .0,. tetas 0 0 0 9 0.- Ree 
Thc 2 a Lp Se ae 1 0 0 0 1 hae 
aVaughan........... 0 0 0 0 02g r 
Benrmai, P.2...¥ iss 0 0 0 0 pre i 
Oasey;, Peso. 2s earl 0 0. 0 0 1 0 
ohelsere g.o 26h ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
i Wivicnts Oe oe ao 0 1 0. 0 Opa 
ORE pass eae 26 3 1. 2? ae 


*Two out when winning run scored, 
aWalked for Gregg in seventh. oe + 
bRan for Furillo in ninth. es 
cWalked for Casey in ninth. ; 
dRan for Reiser in ninth. 
eDoubled for Stanky in ninth. cute 
New York 00 1:0 0 0 050=25 
Brooklyn 0 0..0) 1 JOP eres 


Runs batted in—DiMaggio, Lindell, Reese, Lava- 4 

etto 2. > Sa 
S°Two-base hits—Lindell, Lavagetto. Three-base 
hit—Johnson, Stolen bases—Rizzuto, Reese, Gion- 
friddo. Sacrifices—Stanky, Bevens. Double plays ~ 
—Reese,. Stanky and Robinson; Casey, Edwards 
and Robinson. Earned runs—New York 1, Brooklyn 
3. Left on bases—New York 9, Brooklyn Bs rast? on 
(Stanky 3, 1 


* 


a 


run, 2 hits in 0 
1 run, 4 hits in 

¢ runs, 
Wild pitch—Bevens. Winning pitcher 


third base; Boyer (AL), left field; Mager 


ee vee 


Ru tey 
' (Edwards, Jorgensen 2, Stanky, Reese, J. 


_ third b 


. (net), 


822 


420.66; players’ share, $83,030.26; leagues’ share, 
$13,838.38; clubs’ share, $13,838.38. 

Four game totals—Paid attendance, 209,771; re- 
ceipts (net), $967,989.83; Commiussioner’s share, 
$145,198.47; *players’ share, $493,674.83; clubs’ 
Share, $82,279.13; leagues’ share, $82,279.13. 

*Players’ share ends, as they participate in re- 
ceipts of first four games only. : 

How runs were scored—Stirnweiss hit the first 
pitch for a single to left and went to second when 
Henrich singled through the box. Berra shot a 
grounder to Robinson who threw to Reese trying 
to force Henrich or start a double play, but Reese 
dropped the ball. All were safe and the bases 
were loaded. DiMaggio walked on four pitches, 
forcing in Stirnweiss. Johnson smashed 4a triple 
to center to open fourth and Lindell rapped a 
double off the right field scoreboard to score 
Johnson. The Dodgers scored their first’run in the 
fifth when Jorgensen and Gregg walked. Stanky 
sacrificed, Reese grounded to Rizzuto whose throw 
to Johnson retired Gregg at third with Jorgensen 
scoring. With one out in the ninth and not a hit 
off Bevens, Furillo gained a base on balls. McQuinn 
Snared Jorgensen’s pop foul. Reiser batted for 
Casey and Gionfriddo went in to run for Furillo 
and immediately stole second. Reiser was passed 
deliberately, the tenth walk of the game off Bevens. 
Miksis went in to run for Reiser and Lavagetto 
batted for Stanky. Lavagetto doubled off the right 


field wall for the only hit off Bevens, Gionfriddo 
and Miksis scoring. 
Fifth Game, Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ctober 4 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab. Ea h. po. a. ee 
Stirnweiss, 2b........ 3 0 0 3 4 0 
Henrich, rf. ..'.... bieot 0 2 1 0 0 
Lindell, If... . 2 0 0 3 0 0 
DiMaggio, ct. 4 1 1 3 0 0 
McQuinn, ib.. 4 0 0 7 0 0 
Johnson, 3b... 3 0 0 2 1 0 
A. Robinson, ¢ 3 1 0 7 0 0 
Rizzuto, ss..... 12 0 0 1 1 0 
POA gighe desires. 0 2 0 1 0 
4 2 29 2 bie ae? 7 f 0 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 

ab. r. h. po. as +i. 
Stanky, 2b........... 3 0 0 2 2 0 
BELCINOK Laos ow i 0 0 0 0 0 0 
BRS 2D. oot... 0 0 0 1 1 1 
PEEBOS Es SE cir ajeds. one are, © 2 0 0 2 3 0 
J. Robinson, 1b...... 4 0 1 5 0 0 
(Walker Tis i. 25. 06. 0 0 0 0 0 
Hermanski, If........ 4 0 1 2 0 0 
Edwards, c.......... 3 0 1 9 2 0 
dLombardi.......... 0 0 0 0 1) 0 
WRORSE A Maly. ss 3 0 0 2 0 0 
Jorgensen, 3b........ 4 0 0 3 0 0 
‘Barney, Dp... . Py eek 0 0 0 1 0 
Hatten, p... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
aGionfriddo. -0 1 0 0 0 0 
Behrman, p .0 0 0 0 1 0 
bVaughan me 0 1 0 0 0 
Casey, p... 0 0 0 1 0 0 
eLavagetto.......... 1 0 0 0 0 0 
ROMAN Soi fas ics ss 30 1 4° 27° 16 1 


aWalked for Hatten in sixth. 
bDoubled for Behrman in seventh. 
eWalked for Stanky in seventh. 

_ dRan for Edwards in ninth. 
eFanned for Casey in ninth. 

New York. 

Brooklyn, ..:...... 1 SO 


Runs batted in—Shea, DiMaggio, J. Robinson. 
Two-basehits—Henrich, Vaughan, Shea. Home 
tun—DiMaggio. Sacrifice—Furillo. Double plays— 


Reese, Stanky and J. Robinson: 2. Earned runs— 


New York 2, Brooklyn 1. Left on bases—New York 
11, Brooklyn 8, Bases on balls—Off Barney 9 (Stirn- 
weiss 2, Lindell 2, Rizzuto 2, Henrich, A. Robin- 
Son, Johnson); Shea 5 (Reese 2, Gionfriddo, Ed- 
wards, Reiser); Behrman (DiMaggio). Struck out 
Barney (DiMaggio, Johnson 2); Shea 7 
Robinson, 
Lavagetto); Hatten (Shea); Behrman 2 (Lindell, 
MeQuinn); Casey (Stirnweiss). 

Pitching summary—Off Barney 2 runs, 3 hits 
in 484 innings; Hatten O runs, 0 hits in 114: 
Behrman 0 runs, 1 hit in 1; Casey 0 runs, 1 hit in 
2, Hit by Mca ate:, (Lindell). Wild pitch 
cagteaek assed bal dwards 2. Losing pitcher 

Umpires—McGowan (AL), plate; Pinelli (NL 
first base; contre gan). seeend ese: Goetz (NED: 
ase; agerkur ; left field; Boyer 
(AL), right field. Time of game—2:46, : 

Statistics—Paid attendance, _ 34,379: receipts 
G85 20; leases” share, "sie u509T; clubs” stat’ 
20; is’ share, »208.27; © Y 
Sab 398.2 ubs’ share, 


*Players participate in receipts of first four: 
games only. 
How runs were secored—The Yankees were the= 


when DiMaggio hit a home run into the upper: 
left field deck. The Dodgers made their only score + 
in the sixth. Gionfriddo, first up and batting for” 
Hatten, walked. Stanky fanned but Reese worked} 
a walk out of Shea, With the count two and two, 
J. Robinson singled to center, Gionfriddo crossing | 
the plate. 
New York City” 


Sixth Game, Yankee Stadium, 


October 5 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
ab. r. h, po. a. e 
Stanky,) 2b2 We 20-0 5 2 2 4 2 0! 
RECS; 88. ews 2 3 2 1 0: 
J. Robinson, 1b...... 5 1 2 7 1 0) 
Walkercrl Soa a tae 0 1 3 0 0) 
Hermanski, If........ 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Miksis, If. 0 0 0 0 0 
Gionfriddo, If........ 2 0 0 1 0 0 
Edwards, ¢....... ak 1 1 5 0 0 
yr ty tL Mes ee pee 4 1 2 4 1 0 
Jorgensen, 3b........ 2 0 0 1 1 i 
Lavagetto, 3b........2 0 0 0 1 0 
Lombardi, Dp... . 1.1.0 0 0 0 it) 0 
Branca, Do52.< i he 0 0 0 1 0 
aBragan...... 1 0 1 0 9 0 
bBankhead.. . . 2202... 0 if 0 0 0 0 
Hatten, p 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Casey; Die. a1. .0 0 0 0 1 0- 
ROtal /s geste 39 8 12°27 9 1 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab. re h. po. a. e. 
Stirnweiss, 2b..:..... 5 0 0 1 6 0) 
Henrich, rf-lf.. . -5 1 2 1 0 0 
Lindell, lf... .. {2 1 2 0 0 0 
Berra, Be ss. Ao 0 2 1 0 0 
DiMaggio, ef = 1 1 5 0 0 
Johnson, 3b.......... oe” Sl 2 a 5 0 
Phillips; (he. fc aa 1 0 0 4 e 0 
eBrown. ~. 25: se sigh’ 0 af 0 0 0 
MeQuinn: 1h... 2% 5.5 1 0 0 6 0 1 
Rizguto, 88... 0.5.2... 4 0 1 6 1 0 
IBOMAr «6! coon onthe 1 1 1 0 0 coe 
A. Robinson, ¢c....... 4 1 2 2 (0) G 
Reynolds, p..........0 0 0 v0 Oo, @ 
DIGWS Ds eee re: 2 0 0 0 1 0 
PASE) Dieta Seat 0 0 0 0 0 i) 
INGWSOM MD. CEE ead: 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OG1arke hy cess han hs I 0 0 0 0 oO 
Raschi, per. shes cee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eHouky. 5 ct. ec ve rece 0 1 0 0 0 
Wensiof. pryss in oe 0 0 0 0 1 0 
fHrey isAos. 8.2 8 1 0 0 0 0 oO 
a es ee 2 6 15 627) 14a 


aDoubled for Branca in sixth. 
bRan for Bragan in. sixth. 

cSingled for Phillips in third. 
dLined out for Newson in sixth. 
eSingled for Raschi in seventh. 
fForced A. Robinson for Wensloff in ninth. | 


Brooklyp.se 5) tacicn 202 0 0 4 0 0 O—s8I 
New York’ 7.24, O) 0-4 LOG Ona er 


. 


| 
‘| 


, Walker, | 
Lollar, Furillo, Bragan. Double play—Rizzuto and 


bere on_bases—Brooklyn 6, New York 13. Bases on } 


cGowan (AL), 3b; 
Meret (NL), rf. Time of 


Statistics—Paid attendance, 74,065- - 
(net)—$327,659.70; Commissioner’s’ sh: re,” $49, - 
pes jeeeuee: share, $69,627.68; clubs" share, 


game 


ee ae Ae 


Paid attendance, 318,215; re- 
1,571.03; Commissioner’s share. 
_ $219,235.62; leagues’ share, $187,165.08; clubs’ 
Share, $187,165.08: *players’ share, $493,674.83. 
_. *Players participate in receipts of first four 
games only. 


__How runs were scored—Stanky opened for the 
- Dodgers with a single to center and Reese followed 
with another, Stanky pulling up at second. J. 
‘Robinson lifted a fiy to left that Lindell lost in the 
Sun and the bases were loaded. Walker grounded 
into a double play, Rizzuto scooping up his 
grounder, touching second to force Robinson and 
throwing to first to get Walker. Stanky scored 
on the play and Reese reached third. The first 
itch to Hermanski was a passed ball and Reese 
_toped home. In the third inning with one down, 
Reese doubled over third and scored when Robin- 
S0n bounced a ground rule double into the lower 
left field stands. Henrich missed a diving catch 
Of Walker’s low half-fiying line smash to right 
Which fell for a double, scoring Robinson. Lollar 
‘doubled to start the Yankee half of the third, Her- 
Mmanski missing a diving catch near the left field 
_@orner. Drews, who had replaced Reynolds in 
the first half of the inning fanned and Lollar then 
took third on a wild pitch Jorgensen fumbled 
_ Stirnweiss’ sizzling grounder and Lollar scored. 
Stirnweiss reached first. Henrich singled center 
"and Stirnweiss was out trying to make third on 
the hit, Furillo to Jorgensen. Henrich reached 
second and scored when Lindell singled to right 
center. DiMaggio singled to left, Lindell stopping 
at second. Lombardi was recalled and Branca 
, pitched for the Dodgers. Johnson singled to right, 
dell scoring and DiMaggio going to third. 
Brown batted for Phillips and shot a low-fiying 
_iiner to left which Hermanski missed on a dive 
after a hard run. DiMaggio scored. The Yankees 
Scored again in the fourth when A. Robinson 
singled to center. Drews fanned as did Stirnweiss. 
Henrich dropped a hit into center and Robinson 
Teached second. Berra singled over first and 
"Robinson scored. The Dodgers came back with 
' four runs in the sixth. Edwards singled to right 
as a starter and Furillo doubled to left, Edwards 
Stopping at third. Lavagetto batted for Jorgensen 
“and lifted a fly to Berra, Edwards scoring after 
eatech. Bragan batted for Branca and doubled 


“six game télal: 
celpts ‘thet, site 
gu 


left and Furillo scored. Bankhead ran for 
Branca and reached third on a single by Stanky. 
A. Robinson let Berra’s throw bounce over his 
‘head, Stanky teking second. Page who had re- 
' placed Drews was recalled, Newsom taking up the 

scue job. Reese singled to left center to score 
: khead and Stanky. The Yankees scored again 
“am the ninth. Johnson opened with a single, 
McQuinn, who had replaced Phillips at first, 
' walked. Hatten who had gone to the mound for the 
Dodgers in the sixth was replaced by Casey. Riz- 
guto flied to Furillo and A. Robinson singled to 
Jeft, Johnson reaching third and filling the bases. 
"Frey batted for Wensloff who started pitching for 

e Yankees in the eighth. Frey grounded to J. 


Robinson, who threw to Reese at second forcing 
A. Robinson, Johnson scoring. 


‘Seventh Game, Yankee Stadium, New York City 


- October 6 
“a BROOKLYN DODGERS | 
ol we: “ oa po. “ es 
ee es on 6. 8d 8 
b 1]: eee ae OD | 0 3 oye Go 
eae 3 9 9 3 0 0 
Cem Sis) 
gee s 5 eae. a's ohas het aiDah xh by Oo 
ie? 7 4 1 2 ok ~ org 
hin, 3 9 1 4 9 9 
rgensen, 3b........ 
| SE bes te ieee Sor nO PO? 20 
aad ais Os ape Be OEM Ue Be OL EO 
Netti van oe es On DP oe L. 1 OY eo 
Reade y 23, ee ier OF 8 O86 
ee ene hr 0. 0 ) OG 
Bee ts ji oe GUO el ee 
ae ae Or coe oe 80) OO 
eee: ESE 2 es) 24, 5 


i. 1937—Lynn, Mass. _ 
Cumberland, Md. 1938-—San Diego. Calif. 


Peps Sporting Events—World Series of 1947 


0|A Robinson flied to Miksis, Johnson scoring. i 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


»- a. 4 + +. 


NEW YORK YANKEES 
te apes : "i is 4 

Stirnweiss, 2b....... Re 0 0 a a % 
Henrieh Wi, eck a: 5 0 1 2 0 0 
Berra arteec af wee & 3 0 0 1 0 0 
Clark Thai) onl eee 1 0 1 2 0 0 
DiMaggnh, cf... .¢ 3 0 0 3 0 0 
McQuinn, Ib......... 2 i 0 7 0 0 
Johnson, 3b..........3 2 1 1 1 D3 
A. Robinson, ¢....... 3 0 0 4 2 0 
Rizzuto, 88...5.. 05... 4 2 3 2 2 0 
Bhea,, POA ee 0- 0 0 0 0 0 
LE ie eR 1 0 0 Oy 90 0 
SBIOWS 25826. eR 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Baze; (Dic eles cata 2 0 0 0 0. 0 .~ 

otal oe she os 30: 5. 7 27 Solano 

aDoubled for Bevens in fourth. 

bFanned for Barney in seventh. 
Brooklyn... ve. a0 0 2 0 0-00.08 2 
New York. .....2. 0 1 0 92) Oe vas 

. 

Runs batted in—Edwards, Jorgensen, Rizzuto, 

Brown, Henrich, Clark, A. Robinson. 


_Two-base hits—Jorgensen, Brown. Three-base 
hits—Hermanski, Johnson. Stolen base—Rizzuto. 
Sacrifice—McQuinn. Double play—Rizzuto, Stim- 
weiss and McQuinn. Earned runs—Brooklyn 2, 
New York 5. Left on bases—Brooklyn 4, New York ~ 
9. Bases on_balls—Off Shea (Reese), Gregg 4 (Mc- 
Quinn, A. Robinson, Stirnweiss, Johnson), Bevens 
(Walker), Behrman 3 (Stirnweiss 2, DiMaggio). 
Struck out—By Gregg 3 (Bevens, McQuinn, A, 
Robinson), Bevyens 2 (Reese, J. Robinson), Behr- 
man (Page), Hatten (Henrich), Page (Hodges). 
_ Pitching summary—Off Shea 2 runs, 4 hitsin 144 
innings; Bevens 0 runs, 2 hits in 224; Page 0 f 
runs, 1 hit in 5; Gregg 3 runs, 3 hits in 336; ‘ 
Behrman 1 run, 2_hits in 138; Hatten 0 runs, 
1 hit in 15; Barney 0 runs, 0 hits in 1/3; Casey ~ 
1 run, 1 hit in 2, Winning pitcher—Page. Losing 
pitcher—Gregg. 

Umpires—Rommel! (AL), plate; Goeta (NL), 1b; 
McGowan (AL), 2b; Pinelli (NL), 3b; Magerkurth 
(NL). lf; Boyer (AL), rf. Time of game—2:15, — 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 11,548;- receipts 


(net), $319,778.09; Commissioner’s share, $47,- 
966.71; clubs’ share, $67,952.84; leagues’ share, 
$67,952.84. 


Seven game totals—Paid attendance, 389,763; 
*receipts (net), $2,021,348.92; jreceipts (gross), 


$2,137,549; Commissioner’s share, $267,202.33; : 
clubs’ share, $255,117.92; leagues’ share, $255,- 
117.92; players’ * share, $493,674.83; *includes 


radio ($175,000) and television ($65,000).. jDoes 
not include radio and television. {Players par- 
ticipate in receipts of first four games only. S 
ow runs were scored—The Dodgers were the 
first to score. After Walker fouled out in the 
second inning, Hermanski tripled to right and 
scored on Edwards single. Furillo singled through 
the box and Edwards stopped at second. That 
ended Shea and Bevens was called to pitch. Jor-— 
gensen bounced a ground rule double into the lower 
right field stand, Edwards scoring. The Yankees 
also scored in the second. With one out, McQuinn — 
got a walk, and went to second after Johnson had 
popped out and A. Robinson gained a walk, 
Rizzuto caromed a single over third base and — 
McQuinn scored. The Yankees scored again in ~ 
the fourth when Johnson walked after McQuinn ~ 
had struck out. A. Robinson was called out on ~ 
strikes. Rizzuto followed with a single, Johnson 
stopping at second. Brown batted for Bevens and ~ 
doubled to left, scoring Johnson and putting 
Rizzuto on third. That was the end of Gregg and 
Behrman took up the pitching task for the Dodgers. 
Stirnweiss walked on four pitches and Henrich 
smashed a single on the first delivery to him. That 
Rizzuto beat out a bunt to oO; 


te ae 


singled to center, scoring Rizzuto. Casey was 
onlled oh pitch for the Dodgers in the seventh, et 
relieving Barney who had replaced Hatten, John- 
son tripled to left after McQuinn had rolled out. © 


1945—Shelby, N.C. = 
1946—New Orleans, La, 
1947—Cincinnati, Ghio. — 


1941—San Diego, Calif. 
1942—Los Angeies, Calif. 
1943—Minneapolis,Minn 
1944—-Cincinnati, Ohio. 


pitcher, 1; Floyd Bevens, Yankees. 


|, EE Oe 


Chicago Series 
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Playing Records Broken or Tied in 1947 World Series - 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS SET 


1—Most three-base hits, series, 3; Billy Johnson, 
Yankees. 3 

2—Most hits by a pinch-hitter, series, 3; Bobby 
Brown, Yankees. ee 

3—Most putouts by a shortstop, series, 18; 
Phil Rizzuto, Yankees. __ ) 

4—Most consecutive innings, no hits, game, 825 
innings; Floyd Bevens, Yankees. 

5—Pitching in most games, Hugh 
Casey, Dodgers. 

6—Winning most games in relief, series, 2; Hugh 
Casey, Dodgers. 

7—Most bases on balls given up by a pitcher, 
game, 10; Floyd Bevens, Yankees. 

onsecutive doubles in an inning, .3; Peewee 

Reese, Jackie Robinson and Dixie Walker, Dodgers. 

9—First time home run by a pinch hitter; Larry 
Berra, Yankees. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS TIED 


1—Most runs scored in a seven-game series, 8; 
Billy Johnson, Yankees. 

2—Highest batting average, seven-game series, 
500; Johnny Lindell, Yankees. 

3—Hitting safely in every game; Tommy Hen- 
rich, Yankees. 

4—Least number of chances by a shortstop, 
game, 0; Peewee Reese, Dodgers. Sah 4 

obby 


5—Most pinch hits in total series, 3; 
6—Least number of hits allowed in game by 


series, 6; 


‘Brown, Yankees. 


CLUB RECORDS TIED 


1—Most triples in game, three; Yankees, 
2—Most doubles, inning, 3; Dodgers. 


3—Most triples, series, 5; Yankees. 

4—Most triples, both clubs, series; 6.. 

5—Most runs scored by losing club, series, 29;; 
Dodgers. 

6—Least number of sacrifices, series; 3. 

7—Least number of hits, game, 1; Dodgers. 

8—Most bases on balls, game, 10; Dodgers and! 
Yankees. ‘ 

9—Most pitchers used in game, 6; Yankees. 

10—Most players used, both clubs; game; 38. 


CLUB RECORDS SET 


1—Most runs scored, both teams, series, 67. 

2—Most left on bases, team, series, 63; Yankees. . 

3—Most series won, 11; Yankees. 
Most games won, total series, 51; Yankees. 

4—Most runs batted in, team series, 35; Yankees. . 

5—Most runs batted in, both clubs, series, 61}; 
Yankees and Dodgers, 

6—Most bases on balls, 38; 
Yankees. 

7—Most bases on balls, both teams, series, 68; 
Yankees and Dodgers. 

8—Most pitchers used in game, both clubs, 10. 

9—Most players used, one club, game, 21,. 
Yankees. i 

10—Highest batting average, team, seven-game: 
series, .282, Yankees. 

11—Most hits by pinch-hitter, both clubs, 
series; 7. 

12—Most passed balls by catchers, both teams, 


series, 
both teams, 6. 


team, series, 


13—Least number of sacrifices 

14—Most bases on balls by pitcher, series, 10, 
Floyd Bevens, Yankees. 

15—Longest time for nine-inning game, 3:19, 
sixth game. 

16—Most wild pitches, both teams, series, 8. 


Little W orld Series of 1947 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Brewers, playoff champions of the American Association, defeated the Syracuse, 


N. Y. Chiefs, a 
World Series of 1947. 

First game, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 27 (night): 
attendance, 9,222. 


reps 
MMUIWAUKEG oe. 000000150610 2 
RT SGUSE Mabe ills oie aisles = = 00001042 x—712 2 
Batteries—Ross (615), J. Davis (1), Epperly 
(4 Elliott (45) and Schlueter; Prendergast 


(143), Howell (143) and. West. 
Howell; lesing pitcher, J, Davis. 


Second game, Syracuse, N. Y¥., Sept. 28; at- 
tendance, 10,564. 


Winning pitcher, 


Ee) eS 

Milwaukee: ;}............ 001000000—-1 7 1 
YTACUSE......... .-.60000010x—7 8 3 
Batteries—Bickford (pitched to five batters, none 


out), Buker (6), Reid, 2 and Schleuter; Fox and 
Bosiack. Losing pitcher, Bickford. 


Third game—Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 30 (night); 
attendance, 7,834. 


© be 
Milwaukee ........... 0001010101411 2 
BaCOCUSG sw. ok... 00000000303 6 2 


Batteries—Elliott (8), Bickford (2) and Schleu- 
ter, Linden; Wehmeier (8), Mustaikis (1), Fox (1) 


and Bosiack. Winning pitcher, Bickford; losing 


_ pitcher, Fox. 


ayoff champions of the International League, four games to three in the Little 


Fourth game—Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 1 (night); 
attendance, 17,926. 


rhe 
Syracuse»: o.cemg. qn wea 0002000204 9 5 
Milwaukee... Snosnks, 00202110x—6i11 0 


Batteries—Howell and West; Epperly (614), Ross 
(22g) and Linden, Winning pitcher, Epperly. 

Fifth Game, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2 (night); 
attendance 6,861, he 


r 
Syracuse) 1. sts te venus 0000004015 6 0 
MilWatkes) Toga sone we 10000102 2-612 1 
Batteries—Prendergast and Bosiack; Pyle (8), 
weauee (1) .and Linden. Winning pitcher, Wal- 
ce. 
Sixth game, Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 3 i 5 
attendance 11,765. pr 


rh 
as ieee 0011001003 9 i 


Syracuse 
Milwaukee... i. cs56 0000100012 9 0 
Batteries—Fox and Bosiack; Bickford and Lin- 


en. 
Seventh game, Milwaukee, Wis. Oct. Bi 
attendance, 10,131. at oe 
SYLACUse 3. wae ee 0000000011 9 Q 
Milwaukee .... 00300006x—9 8 9 
Batteries—Wehmeier (7), Howell (24), Mustaikis | 
(45); Elliott and Linden. Losing pitcher, Weh- 
meier. 


i t| 
t 


Chicago Cubs-White Sox City Series 


Winner: _Won Lost Winner, { Won ) Lost Winner { Won | Lost 
1903 Tie 7 7 ||1916 WhiteSox| 4 | 0 {1931 whi me | 
905 Cubs 4 1 1921 White Sox 5 0 1933 White aoe ri FY 
1906* White Sox 4 2 1922 Cubs 4 3 1936 White Sox 4 0 
1909 Cubs 4 1 1923 White Sox 4 2 1937 White Sox 4 3 
sen ee eon 2 : re Mees Sox r 2 1939 White Sox 4 3 | 
Whi s ubs ‘ ‘ 
ie lite Eee A : nena — Sox 4 3 194 White pee ‘ 3 7 . 
1915 White Sox| 4 i |lies0 Cubs lea 3 pees Walte Bax Sa 
*World Series. {Two tie games. —s 


No seties was played 1904, 07, 08, 10, 20, 27, 29, 


Baseball’s Longest Throw 


eclipsed. (1/545). Spalding’s The Little Red B 


Sheldon Lejeune, in Cincinnati, oO. 
1910, threw o baseball 426 feet 914 mbes soe 
records do not mention that this throw has been 


RECAPITULATION 


32, 34, 35, 38, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47. 


Games Won 
96 


Came Lost 
1 62 


96 


1926, page 


ee ae ee ~~ ae 


Sporting Events—Baseball Records, 1904-1947 
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Major League Winners, 1904-1947 


AMERJCAN LEAGUE 


Winner 


a 
RG vere 95) 59].617|Collins .. |New A .|_91)63].591 ueeine. asitin| hel ; 
92/56 rey Mack. bot, ..] New York. .|110]44|.714/ Hug 8 
93/58) .61 ..| New York. .|101)53).656 rfug, Lr he 8 
i 92/58 29. _|Philadelphia .. || 104146|.693|/Mack.... 8 

1908 i ; . .|Philadelphia .. .|102]52).662/Mack....... 8 
1909... 98/54! .645/ Jenning: ..|Philadelphia .. ;/107]45|704| Mack. 8 
1910. .}Philadelphia .; }}102| 48|/680| Mack .|New York.. 107|47|.695) McCarthy 8 
3911. .| Philadelphia .. -|101/50).669| Mack cs Sn 99/53|.651/Cronin. . 8 
1912. .|Boston. .. .|105/47|.691/Stahl . . | Detroit. . 101}53].656| Cochran 8 
1913. .|Philadelphia.. |} 96|57|.627|Mack.. 2. |” . |Detroit. . 93] 58].616|Cochrane 8 
1914. .|Philadelphia...} 99]53).651|Mack....... New York... ! 102/51].667 Hy ee 8 
1915../Boston........ 101/50} .669| Carrigan. New York. 102|52|.662|McCarthy...} 8 
1916. .|/Boston........ 91/63) .591/Carrigan New York... 99/53|.651|/McCarthy...| 8 
1917. .|Chicago 100) 54/.649) Rowland New York...... 106/45}.702|MeCarthy...| 8 
1918. .|Boston. 75|51|.595| Barrow 8 Detroig..5.. sc. 90/64|,584|Baker...... -| 8 
1919. .|Chicago 88/52/.629)Gleason..... 8}]}1941..|/New York..... 101]|53}.656 Mccarthy: 8 
1920. ./Cleveland...... 98/56|.636}/Speaker. ... . 8}|1942..]New York..... me 44 -669|McCarthy...| 8 
1921. .|New York..... 98|55].641/Huggins.....} 8//1943..)/New York..... 636| McCarthy 8 
1922. .|New York 94/60].610/Huggins.....| 8]/19 St. Louis. ..... 89 és .578|Sewell...... 8 
1923. .|New York 98/54|.645|) Huggins 8])1945 {Detroit a ee 88/65|.575|O' Neill. ..... 8 
1924. ashington 92/62).597| Harris 81/1946 .|Boston........ 104/50|.675|Cronin...... 8 
1925. .| Washington 96|55)].636/ Harris 8||1947. .| New York 97|57|.630| Harris... ._. 8 
4 E NATIONAL LEAGUE 

aR 3| aisle 8 2 
b inner Bt. o Manager | =|} Year Winner © Manager 
Year Winne =a ag 3 = 3128 ge) Gu i 
.|New York . .| 8/1926. Louls...... 89/65 578 Hornsby.....) 8 
‘| 8/1927: :| Pittsburgh 94/60|-610|Bush.......- 8 
8}}1928. .|St. Louls...... 95/59 1617 Moneocnate 8 3 
8}}1929. .|Chicago.... 1+. -645| McC: 8 ‘ 
8}/1930. ~ Souls .oo. be 92|62/.597| Street { 8. 
8}/1931..|/St. Louis...... 101/53}.656|Street .. 8 
8||1932../Chicago....... 90|64/.584|Grimm . 8 
| Seay] SUiRae: (NEw -| SIGNS aN cee 
" .-|New York..... 103/48}.682) McGraw 3 ..|St. Louis...... -; ch... . 
oie -| 8}|1935. .|Chicago....... 100}5 9 a Lal 
8|/1936..| New York 91)/62).597|Terry. . 8. 
8||1937. .|New York 95|57|.625|Terry. . 8 
.| 8}/1938..|Chicago.. 89/63|.586 Hartnet RS IPS 
8}|1939. .| Cincinnati .|_ 97|57|.630| Me Kechnie. .| 8 
18 8})1940. .|Cincinnati ble 53|.654|Mc Kechnie..| 8 
8||1941..|Brooklyn. . . |100}54|.649|Durocher....| 8 
$20 Brooklyn. 93/61). -| 8}|1942..|St. Louis...... 106 Be .688|Southworth..| 8 { 
1921. .|New York. 94/56|.614| McGraw. .... 8}/1943..|St. Louis...... 105|49].682}Southworth. . 

1922. .|New York..... 93/61|.604| McGraw. ....| 8/|/1944../St. Louis...... 105 38 -682|Southworth;.| 8 
7 :./New York..... 95|58|-621| McGraw. . &||1945. .|Chicago 98| 561.636 aes RS id 
1924. .|New tid SB 93/60}.608) McGraw..... 8|)1946*. |St. Louis. ..... 98/58] .628)Dyer........ ; 
1925. .|Pittsburgh. . 95/58|.621| McKechnie. 8||1947. .|Brooklyn...... 94 60!.610 Shottan 


CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—AMERIUAN LEAGUE 


Aver. 


.-».|Cleveland. . 
"| Philadelphia. . 
Philadelphia. - 


_ *Includes two-game playoff with Brooklyn. 


Player 


1947 batting averages are unofficial. 


/ 


7) nr 
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American League Records in 1947 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
I 8, ab. r. h. hr. rbi sb. pte 
s| |8 2 Kennedy, Chi, .114 428 47 112 6 48 3 .266 
a zlal | slo 2 Lewis, Wash....140 506 66 132 6 47 6°.221 
slo) fel slel als = low | Binks, Phila. 104 333 33 87 2 35 8 -261 
m3] 1S] 3/4) 18 & |S | Edwards, Clev..108 393 55102 15 59 1 (260 
ela) ele! 8) 0) ial alel & as Doerr, Bos..... 146 560 80 145 17 95 3 .259 
BASSE asic SGa/eirar ine Bi Be Bae 
A} a]5| & a\ Ela @ | Mullin, Det... : 
— = — eS Rosar, Phila....101 355 39 92 D132 1 .259 
~ oS aeae . .{14]13]15|13]12'15/15'97/57|.630| — | Coleman, St.L.110 343 33 89 2 30 2 1259 
Det et ce 8}, .|10/14/11|15/12|15|85|69|.552| 12 | Ruszk’ski, Clev. 23 27 6 7 3 4 0 .259 
Bost. . 2.2.1 9}12). .| 9|10|16/12|15\83|71|.539| 14| Philley, Chi... 143 550 56 142 2 45 21 .258 
Cleve. 2221! 7| 8/13]. .|11/11/13|17|80|74|-519| 17 | Judnich, St. L)/144 500 58 129 18 62 2 .258 
Phila 9/11|12|11] ».|11|11|13:78|76|.506| 19 | Bockman, Clev. 46 66 7 17 1 13 0 258 
Chies i... 0} 7| 6|41|ii). .|14|11|70|841.455| 27 | Potter, St. L... 32 35 3 9 0 2 0 .257 
Wash.) 1.17! 7|10|10| 9/11]'8|..| 9/64/90|-416| 33 | Stirnweiss, N. ¥.148 571 103 146 5 39 5 .256 
Bere: | 7| 715] 911113]. .|59/95|:383| 38 | Sullivan, Wash. 49 133 13 34 0 5 0 .256 
Thom’son, St.L. 27 78 9 20 0 5 2 .256 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) Handley, Phil.. 37 94 10 24 0 8 2) .255: 
th. 2b 3b br rbi sb pc| Chapman, Phiia.149 551 86 140 14 81 4 1254 
pipers tbh 60411449 225 71’ 115 739° 26. .272 | Metkovich, Cl.-126 272 68 120 | bi SAU Raeaee eae 
Boston....157 709 1409 204 53 103 681 39 1265 | Swift, Det... .. 97 279 23 10) 1 20s 
Cleveland. 157 G99 1390 224 49 112 645 29 .259 | Green Clev... 135: 318) 38 O40 Sone 
Detroit. ..158 714 1363 230 40 102 657 51 .258 | Grace. Wash... 78 233 34 58 93 17 1 .249 
hicago.. 198 553 1380 208 41 92 Si7 84 .ase | Heath, StL... 1141 491 81122 27 85 2 “248 
Phila... 156 633 1319 212 50 61 573 36 ‘252 Lehner, St, 1.-135 483 59-120 7 48) 0b 248 
ae 154 496 1234 183 47 41 456 53 {242 | Robinson. Clev. ie 26 20 Se re 
ae a 4 ‘ : uder, Phila S 
t Louis. 184 669 1288-188 $1 88 S88 ¢e ar ee ee ee ae Sone 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) Fleming, Clev. “192 278 38 67 4 41 0 241 
ea ASS pe tee fre TRL 74 19 66 0 20 2 .241 
Steaks eee GR. BS | Yost, Wash....1115 427 52 102 0-13 3 1239 
een a ier 168 “98 | Keller, N. ¥...'°45 151 36 36 13 36 0 .238 
Boston. EF 122-281 | Culberson, Bos: 47 84 10 20 0 11 ‘1 :238 
pe ed 166 lorg| Tucker, Chi... 89 253 29 60 1 17 8 237 
Philadelphia Z 168 °338 | Jones, Chi-Bos..154 575 65 136 19 96 9 :236 
Washington.......... 147 976 | Moulder, St... 32 17 1 4 0 © O .235 
ih ea 142 2376 | Dente, Bos... 46 168 13 39 0 11 0 :232 
tera 132-973 | Partee, Bos... 60 169 14 39 °0 15 0.231 
; : Pieretti, Wash.. 23 26 1 6 0 Al Joes 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) Rob’tson, Wash. fe ee ~ Hy z oe 4 .229 
. ab. r. h, cuso, Wash. 0 .229 
Pmt et gr |g os ty TPE 8h: Pe; | York, Bos.-Chi.149 595 58 136 21 91 1 .228 
Williams, Bos...156 528 128 181 33 114 0 7343 | Outlaw, Det.... 70 127 20 29 0 15 2 .228 
Peters, St. L we: 89 87 10 16 (0 2 © “340 PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
McCosk: » Phila. 137 545 7 18 E §. ip. (hs bb 20 swaneee 
esky, Bos..... 155 638 107 207 0 40 11 ‘sg | Gumpert. N.Y.. 24 55 70 2R 24 4 4 
eet ed pase coi ae 85. 8 38 8 “324 | Haschi, N. ¥... 15 105 89 38 49/97 sae 
Lemon, Glev. Be 56 11 18’ 2 5 0 13214 Hout’man, Det. 23 110 106 36 55 To 3ee 
Kell, Det... -.. 152 588 -75 188 5 90 10 1329 | Sne,N-¥..... 27 179 127 89 88 14 5 
Mitchell, Cley. 123 493 69 156 1 35 2 (31g | Piettich, Phila 11 61 48 40 18 5 2 
DiMaggio, N. ¥.141 534 100 168 20 97 2 (31s | Reynolds, N.Y. 34 241 208 121 128 19 8 - 
Huten'son, Det. 56 ioe 7 (ss 79 72 2 -318 | Haynes, Gni...: 29 182 174 61 53 14° 6. 
Hudson, Wash.. 20 39 4 12 0 6 O “30g | Dobson, Bos.... 33 228 203 73 109 18 8 
Boudreau, Gley.150 540 79 165. 4.68 1 1306 Lemon, Clev... 37 167 149 97 64 11 Bus 
Appling, Chi..-139 503 67154 8 49 6 '306| Overmire, Det.. 28 141 140 46 33 11 5 
eQuinn, N.Y.147 517 91 157 13 79 0 (304 | Marchdon, Phi. 35 277 228 142 127 19 9 
Valo, Phila.....112 369 59112 5 36 10 :304| M¢eCahan, Phil. 29 166 160 60» 52 10 5 - 
errell, Wash... 37 99 10 30 0 12 0 303 | Moulder, St. L.. 32 73 78 42 23 4 9 
Mele, Bos.....; 123 453 71137 12 72 0 302 | Heller, Clev.... 42 299 229 118 191 20 11 
Johnson, Bos./: 46 43 1 13 0, 4 0 7302 Hutchinson, De. 33 220 211 61111 18 10 
Brown, N.Y... 69 150 22 45 11 18 0 -300| Ghandler, SN ¥. 17 128101 40 68) 4o be 
Houtte’an, Det. 23 40 12 0 3 rT) 300 Page, N. 56 141 105 74 117 14 8 
vers, Det.....126 459 65 136 10 66 7 .29¢| Harder, clev:" 15 "80 “gh $7 “14 4 
eck, Clev.../1114 392 58 116 8 43 4 “29¢| Christopher. Ph. 43 80 69 32 34 10 7 
Dillinger, St. 1.137 571 72 168 3 37 33 ‘204 yohnson, N. Y.. 15/-55 579235 16 eaaeees 
Hodgin, Ohi.... 59 180 26 53 0 24 “1 1294/ KhomarGiey ag g2 42 28 32 5 4 
Gettel, Clev.... 34 51 (6 15 0 °4 0 :204| Kilieman, Clev.. 58 91 76 40 22 5 4 
, Phila. ....136 461 71134 7 70 4 1204 | Lopat, Chi... 31 253 241 73 109 16 13: 
Henrich, N. ¥..142 550 109 159 16 97 3 1289 | Galehouse, St. 
Wertz, Det... /.102 334 61 96 6 44 1 '287 Q 181 192 52 47 12 10. 
Wakefield Det.112 367 58.105 8 Fl 2 [286 -- $3 247 251 90 71 17 15 
ee Wash...147 495 63 101 19. ‘sy 3} -386| Gettel, Clev.''! 31 149 192 61 61 11 10 
W-Johnson,N.¥.132 494 69 141 10 94 1 ‘285 Fowler, Phila « 36 227 210 84 76 12 11 
DiMaggio, Bos.136 510 75 145 § 69 11 1284 | 7Obnson, Bos... 45 142 129 63 66 12 i1 - 
ayo, Det..... 142 584 75151 6 47 3 1283 ae Bos. 33 218 241 92 59 12 11 & 
Berra 1182 203 41 82 11 53 0 “289 | Hughson, Bos. - 29 189 173 70 118 12 11 
tephens, St: 1.150 562 74 157 15 84 8 1279 | PomuoUsch: De. 40 285 268 110 176 17 17 
Es loway, Chi..123 481 47 134 2 34 10 (279 apish, Chi. 38 199 185 98 79 12 12). 
Majeski, Phila. 141 480/ 54 134 8 69 1 (279 Newsom, Wash.- 
“Rizzuto, N.Y..153 548 79 151 2 59 11 376 Bech eres 30 oe ae oe 
Rioune » tpoaee Trout, Det... 32 186 188 65 73 10 1% 
5.34 0 (274 | Doren’ Boa’). ae t46 9p EB OS 
‘ , sees 8 
2 3e 3 374 | Benton, Det..°: 36 133 147 60 31 6 8 
28 5 3A| ue Be BT is 28 dk ak 
1 0 (273 | Embree, Clev..| 37 16 12 
S ,_Cley.. 3137 67 5 
9 12 9 27 Savage, Phila... 44 146 135 57 os. 8 te 
3 3 ee ee a 4 3 
by ge. er ace Masterson, Wa. 35 254 216 96 130 12 18 
1 39 § 1303 | Rannin, St. L... 36 146.134 76 @ as 
Ege 238 0.269 Candin, Wash... 38 ‘37 136 3 3 a az ; 
(a “ke 1g, (O),.269, . 4 
wean, 9 Chi. 28 64 7 Haefner, Wash.. 31 193 195 84 
Ea de ssf of a8 268 Hamer Se" $2 19 208 fe fk Ie 
3 USS ests’ gh oak be bu 58 36 6 9: 
Baker, Chi... 103 371. 61 4 ieee : Scheib, Yhila... 21 116 121 34 973) aoteag 
Lopez, Clev..°. 61 195 "9 33 6 (264 | Rigney, Chi...: t1 51 a3 2e $- 
i i 0 14° 1.264! Gebrian, Chi!!! 27 66 61 38 18 § §% 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


Cincinnati 


St. Louis 
New Sas 
Chicago 
Philadetp’a 
Pittsburgh 
Percentage 


Won 


| Brookiyn 


| 


Games 
| Behind 
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Lie CLUB et (Unofficial) 


° bt 


as. s: . 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. 


~ Boston....154 701 isti 262 41 83 640 57 


® Brooklyn..155 774 1429 245 49 83 710 86: 


St. Louis. . 


56 : § 27. 
New York.155 834 1444 217 48 221791 29: 
p Pittsburgh 156 745 1386 207 42 156 688 25. 
©) Cincin. .. 154 672.1382 235 43 95 628 42 .2 
, Chicago... -155 569 1372 226 49 69 534 20. 
. ee 155 582 1363 203 48 60 537 56 . 


* CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
5 po a e. Dp 
fume. LOUIS... 2... 4173 1737 126 170 
_ Brooklyn..... 4134 1710 131 170 
¢ LD ee 4074 1643 136 132 
ow ieago. ...4113 1846 149 163 
al Philadelphia. ..4086 1723 151 139 
" ttsburgl: 4119 1637. 152 127 
wl Wew York...... 4080 1780 155 139 
feessOStOn. ........ 3987 1732 153. 119 
> BATTING [AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
a &. ab. rr. kh. hr. rbi sb. 
‘Walker, 10 aly L.- 
: 30 Phila. 514 81 186 1 138» 14. 
40 107 12 37 0 18 O's 
252 31.84. 3° 5% 2°. 
126 24 41 2 eS 
555 95.176 22°412- -3-. 
158 14 50 0 22 3. 
ore 392 60 123 6 58 0. 
565 119 177 51 124 ke 
589 113 183. 19 95 4. 
513 107 159 27103 4 
459 54 142 2 62 1 
$4,429. 2%. 13.5. O 
617 91 190 9 52 cae 
389 68 120 5 47 13. 
211 33 5 ee bs 6 
13 1 4 0 2 0 
150 18 46 4 28 0 
529 77 162 9 94 6 
515 78 157 35 122 3 
41 53 125 9 52 6. 
6 137 377 51.138 2. 
513. 72/155. 18. 62 4 
232 26 70 6 44 41 
616 102 183 9. 63. ° “A 
125 175 12 48 28. 
8 
" Edwards, Bklyn.130 z 
a 437 62129 8 87 7 
hats 514 60150 2 38 3 
S 9 104 170 36 106 2. 
30s. 92 ea 43 82 3 36 fe 
McCor’k,Bos. 2 
uM hi. 114 18 33 1 14 0 
547 76157 7 50 3. 
428 75 123 3 33 «12 


wo 
iit 
oO 
a 
o 
— 
°o 
<) 
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3 ee 82 38 66 
PL er er: 0 
 Sisti, B : 56 151 22 43 13 


hi alt Cin.151 644 96 182 
BKIy ..142 476 81 a 


a 
URM POON UINOWS 
a 
i) 


1 
2 
7 
0 
2 
6 
28 : Z 
110 328 55 
106 153 29 85 1 
48 110 31 21 0 
524 81 147 I 75 5 
48 56 126 37° > 2 
399 74112 16 77 12 
140 24 39 4 20 O 
22 2 Ti 0 
383 49106 5 40 8. 
235 30 peo alae 
533 i? ee eed 
214 23 59 4 25 1: 
139 541 70.149 12 80 8 
ae Bla a 
Y.-Cin :1 a 
a 79 189 36.52 7 38 5, 
133/529 76145 15 52 4. 
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BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


@. ab. r. 

Jorgensen, Bkly.129 441 58 
Wyrostek, Phil.128 454 68 
Gordon, N. Y..130 437 56 
Westlake, Pitts.112 407 60 
Adams, Cinn... 81 217 39 
Miller, Ginn. ../151 545 71 
Rigney, N. ¥...130 532 65 
Miksis, Bklyn... 45 86 18 
Waiters, Cinn.. 20 45 3 
Woodling, Pitts. 22 79 7 
Gregg, Bklyn... 37 34 3 
Schefiing, Chi...110 363 33 
Tatum, Bk.-Cin. 73 182 20 
Garagiola, St. L. 77 182 20 
Ryan, Bos..... 150 544 60 
Rojek, Bklyn... 32 80 7 
Blattner, N. Y¥.. 55 153 28 
Lavagetto, BEI. 41 69 6 
Johnson, Chi...120 402 43 
Litwhiler, Bos.. 91 228 38 
Russell, Pitts...128 478 69 
Zientara, Cinn..117 418 58 
Lamanno, Cinn.118 411 33 
Sullivan, Pitts.. 38 55 0 
Schoend’ st, StL.151 658 92 
Sturgeon, Chi... 87 232 16 
Handley, Phila..101 273 17 
Stanky, Bklyn..146 559 98 
Seminick, Phila.111 337 48 
McCul’ugh, Chi. 86 234 25 
Greenb'g, Pitts.125 402 72 
BI'worth, Pitts.. 88 316 28 
Mueller, Cinn.. 71 192 17 
5 2 


Kush, Chi...... 47 20 2 
Meyer, Chi..... 23 12 2 
Culler, Bos..... 77 215 21 


Gearhart, N. Y. 73 179 27 
Nicholson, Ghi..148 487 70 
Mack, Chi... .: Symes 79 


Jansen, N. Y.. . B 28s 238 
Munger, St. L.. 40 224 218 
Blackwell, Cinn. 33 272 225 


Barney, Bklyn.. 28 78 66 
Hatten, Bklyn.. 42 225 211 
Spahn, Bos..... 40 289 245 
Taylor, Bklyn.. 33 162 130 
Trinkle, N. Y... 62 92 100 
Thom’son, N.Y. 15 38 36 
Sain, Bos. 38 265 265 
Branca, Bklyn.. 43 279 251 
Brazle, St. L. 44 


We ke. 
Bagby, Pitts.... 
Ost’mueller, Pit. 26 183 181 
King, Bklyn.... 29 88 88 
Chipman, Chi.. 32 135 135 
Lade, Chi...... 34 189 202 
Lombardi, Bkly. 33 175 155 
Gumbert, Cinn. 46 90 88 
Walters, Cinn. 20 122 137 
Behrm’n, P.-Bk. 50 i 


Johnson, "Bos. . 


Hetki, Cinn. 
R’fensb'gr, Ph.- 

NIN "ea di cre 29 148 180 
Schmitz, Chi... 38 207 
H’tzelm'n, Pitts.- 

re cai 29 Oe 
Borowy, Chi... 

Deh. 41 158 
Donnelly, Phila. = 122 112 


Karl, Bos 35 
VanderMeer, Ci. 26 186 186 
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828 Sporting Kvents—Baseball Attendance; Valuable Player Awards 
| 
Major League Baseball Attendance 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1943—3,967,755 1940—4,848, 300 
1942—4,664,757 1939—5,079,400 


1947 1946 1945 1947 | 1946 1945 
ely Re, 1,807,596 1,796,155 1,010,888 | New York..... 2,200,369 | 2,309,029 | 1,014,936 
po York fag a 1 Beene 1,234,733 | 1,038,195 | Cleveland..... 1,521,978 | 1,052,289 24,628 
@hicago.....;. 1,364,03 1,342,970 A ,427,315 | 1,416,944 613,830 
Pittsburgh.....| 1,283,602 759,117 1,398,040 | 1,722,590 1,280,321 
Boston. .., ‘| 1,278,445 987,109 934,974 23,145 567,529 
St. Louis. . 1,249,931 | 1,063,203 883,538 988,655 660,659. 
Philadelphi, 906,868 045,245 865,721 | 1,027,221 735,820 
Cincinnati. . 900,024 717,751 332,608 526,548 504,643 
Total..i.... 10,390,289 ' 8,946,283 | 5,372,464 Totaliesn46 9,564,543 | 9,666,421 | 6,002,366 
Previous Years Previous Years 
1944—4,178,744 1941—5, 029,689 | 1944—4,798,158 x 1941—5,220,519 


1940—5 433,391 


1943—3,698,569 
1939—4,270,602 


1942—4,209,998 


The record paid attendance for a baseball game was established (May 30, 1938) at the Yankee 
Stadium in New York City when 81,841 passed through the turnstiles to see the Yankees and the 
Boston Red Sox. In Cleveland, Ohio, (Aug. 4, 1946) 75,595 attended a game to watch the Yankees and 
the Cleveland Indians. The paid attendance was 74,529. 


Most Valuable 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Player Awards 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player - Club Year Player Club 
POPS Ara VANCE |. i eee sles ys Brooklyn | 1924—Walter Johnson................. Washington 
I9ZO-RORELS HOTMSDY 26... eee sae: St. Louis | 1925—Roger Peckinpaugh.............. Washington 
ECU OMOURATTO NO ispecies ees St. Louis | 1926—George Burns............0........ Cleveland 
Peal OUP WEET ck ee eee eee Pittsburgh | 1927—Lou Gehrig............2....e000-, New York 
1928—-Jim Bottomley ..................... St. Louis | 1928—Mickey Cochrane............... Philadelphia 
1929—Rogers Hornsby ...:...........0000-- Chicago | 1929—No award 
1930—No award. 1930—No award c 
Peel PTANRICVETASCH. 20, 5.4 ce vee ot 8% ba = St. Louis | 1931—Lefty Grove........,.......0..-- Philadelphia 
Bertess—-Chuck Klein:.........2....2.6- Philadelphia | 1932—Jimmy Foxx.................... Philadelphia 
wead—-Caxh Hubbell. ........0....0.00 0 see New York | 1933—Jimmy Foxx.................... Philadelphia 
BOS IIZSY CAN eee ee cee- St. Louis | 1934—Mickey Cochrane....................- Detroit 
1935—Gabby Hartnett..................00- Chicago | 1935—Hank Greenberg..................-.- Detroit 
1936—Carl Hubbell. New York |'1936—Lou. Gehrig... 2.1.2.2... eg eened New York 
1937—Joe Medwick. .. St. Louis | 1937—Charley Gehringer................... Detroit 
_ 1938—Ernie Lombardi. Cincinnati | 1938—Jimmy FOoxX........ccc.seseeeeeecses Boston 
_ 1939—Bucky Walters. . Cincinnati | 1939—Joe DiMaggio. ..\...............4.. New York 
1940—Frank McCormick. Cincinnati | 1940—Hank Greenber; Detroit 
1941—Dolph Camilli ...... Brooklyn | 1941—Joe DiMaggio. . New York 
1942—Mort Cooper.............. .-St. Louis | 1942—Joe Gordon........ 
Bpeteesbagy MUSIAL. oh .k vec ev ees vee con. St. Louis | 1943—Spurgeon Chandler 
1944—Martin Marion....:............... St. Louis | 1944—Hal Newhouser 
peap—PhilCavarretta..........,.....:. ..Chicago | 1945—Hal Newhouser. . 
MettaG—— Stam NMiusial, 2}... ies sae e as St. Louis | 1946—Ted Williams......... 


4 _ Jackie Robinson, 28-year-old Negro 
_ Of the year’’ (1947) by the Sporting 
_ the choice of Robinson as 


BS: Home Run Leaders, 1927-1947 
Year American League | Year National League 
7 1927 |Ruth New York..... 1927 |Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 3 
; PeesesRuth, New York......:........ 005. 1928 |Bottomley, St. Louis; Wilson, Cnlesane on 
_ 1929 |Ruth, New York 1929 |Klein, Philadelphia................... 
7 f930>)i Ruth, New York..................... 1930 |'Wilson, Chicago. ..% 2.4 .... $) ne Gee 56 
; 1931 |Ruth, New PRT Bes dices ae Uedes 3d 1931 |Klein, Philadelphia................... 31 
_ 1932 |Foxx, Philadelphia 1932 |Klein, Philadelphia; Ott, N. Y......... 38 
_ 1933 |Foxx, Philadelphia... . 1933 |Klein, Philadelphia................... 28 
1934 /Gehrig, New York 1934 |Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York...... 35 
i 1935 |Foxx, Philadelphia 1935 |Berger, Boston... ...........0:/,400, 34 
ls 1936 |Gehrig, New York 1936 jOtt, New York... 2. . 65... >). 
* \1937 |DiMaggio, New York 1937 |Ott, New York; Medwick, St. Louis. . | 31 
\ 1938 |Greenberg, Detroit 1933" "|Ott, New (otk. . 3.l0.cie ne ee ee 
" 1939 | Foxx, Boston... .. 193° | Mize StaLouis) 2) 94 seein « eae 28 
1940 |Greenberg, Detroi 1940: | Mize, S¢aLgtas, ¢uy eek ee eae 43 
1941 |Williams, Boston. 1941: (Camilli, Brooklyn : 1st, sles) ees 34 
i 1942 | Williams, Boston. 1942 [Ott, New Works). Se Bae Geen 30 
1943 |York, Detroit....... 1943 |Nicholson, Chicago... 605 2852). Se 29 
1944 |Etten, New 40) ee 1944 |Nicholson, Chicago... 0000000220313: 33 
1945 |Stephens, St. Louis 1945  }Holmes, Bostony °°. 6.7 > sain. 28 
1946 |Greenberg, Detroit 1946. |Kiner, Pittsburgh... | >. A) eeohilloae 23 
Pott Witliams, Boston.......,......:..... 1947 f Kiner, Pittsburgh: ........ 0 51 
c UMize, New York...) ..... oye 51 
i 
m4) Stolen Base Records 
- . 


William R. Hamilton, Philadelphia, N. L., 1890- 


SEASON 
¢ Harry Stovey, Philadelphia A. A., 1888—156 in 1895, Boston N. L. 1896-1901—797. 


_ 130 games. 
ak aot Philadelphia N, L. 1891— MOST IN ONE GAME 
i gamaws B- Cobb, Detroit A. L., 1915—96 in 156 | 4, William R. Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L., Aug, 
ames. x ake 4 
in ubert H. Bescher, Cincinnati N, L., 1911-80 | ,Edward T. Collins, Philadelphia A. L., Sept. 11, 


, 153 games. 
" } 5 


. is K. Cobb, Detroit, A. L. 1905-1926, Phila-| Josh. D ; ’ ; g, 
 delphia A, L., 1927-1998—-g92, 3 site 20, tsar SE EO ae vi iy 


oe RUTH'S LIFE TIME AVERAGE 

—*¥ears GAB: “R.. HH: TB: 2B. 3B HR: RBI. SH.— SB) BE esomron 
) 1914-1935... 2503 8399 2174 2873 5793 506 136 714 2200 113 123 2056 1830 349 

“4 Feller’s Pitching Record 

<d NO-HIT GAMES REGULAR SEASONS 

i Oo ent Score S.O. B.B. Year Games W L.. Pet SO BB. 

Beart 16 1940 Chicago. 1-0 5 8 1936...... 14 5-3 f685 |) 7euencemme 
> April 30; 1946—N. York. 1—0 11 5 1997 cas. 26 9 7 1563 150 106 

s 1938. ..5-: 39 17 11 [607- 9407) a0B 

z ONE-HIT GAMES L800 2a 

= Date Opponent Score S.O.B.B. Spoiler | 1939...... 39 24 3 : 

) 4/20/38—t. Louls....... 9—0 6 6 Sullivan | 1940...... 43 27 \( 11% {7409 261 ae 
 5/25/39—Boston........- 11I—0 10 5 Doerr Tee est 44 25 13 (658 260 194 
mo/27/39—Detroit........- 5—O 13 6 Averill 1942, 1943, 1944. In military service. : 

_ 7/12/40—Philadelphia.... 1—0, 13 © 3 Siebert. | 1945...... 9 5 3 625 59 |) eae 
_ 9/26/41—St. Louis....... aa 7 Ferrell 1946...... 49 26 15 .634. 3848* 152 
eee owl: ..----- ye ug le TE 42 20 11 .645 191° “fag 

2 Yas whleago:¢..1.05. 6-0 6 9 Hayes *Record for one season, —~ 4 


& 


" of the Chicago White Sox (May 15, 1941) and for | records, His batting average for the 56 games was : 
St 


Hi, 


3 


i The longest home run on record was hit by Babe Ruth in 1919 in a game at Tampa, Fla. 


DOP id > Chinn he 
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Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


Pitcher Clubs Score 
Washington-Boston A............,.. 10 
Chicago-Detroit A... .. 0. cic ice wee 2-0 
New York-Philadelphia N........... 6-0 
New York-Philadelphia A........... 2-0 + 
Boston-Philadelphia A.............4 4-0 
St. PRORCOD Noe... von a Oe 5-0 
Brooklyn-Philadelphia N............ 10-1 a 
yhicago-Boston A..... ccc ew euucs 6-0 
- |New York-Pittsburgh _ N............. 11-0 
Cleveland-St. Louis A...........000- 
Washington-Boston A...........c005 5-0 
St. Louls-Boston ‘A... ... 0. ieee une 1-2 
St. Louis-Brooklyn N 3-0 
.|Chicago-Cleveland A 5-0 
.|Chicago-St. Louis A. 8-0 
Cincinnati-Boston N. 3-0 
Cincinnati-Brooklyn 6-0 
New York-Cleveland A 13-0 
Cleveland-Chicago A...... E 1-0 
Brooklyn-Cincinnati N......... ~ 3-0 
Rey Atay St. Louis-Cincinnati N.............. 2-0 
Bexfign enigh- italien Boston-Brooklyn Ni... ov. t aa ovens 2-0 
i. Se ee Cincinnati-Boston N..............045 -0 
Ss als Syd cas eres Boston-Philadelphia N (5 innings). . .. 7-0 
a ye Ee Philadelphia-St. Louis A.............. -0 
S sie eats e-wrateetaeen Ai Brooklyn-Boston N...........-.-4.. 5-0 
Le es ek res ON Cleveland-New YorksA.............. 1-0 
Bindk well ¥O%, foo. es Cincinnati-Boston N..............0. 6-0 
Be URED. Cv aisda os «| BIROK, - eis ace ce cadens Cleveland-Philadelphia A............ 3-0 
1947—Sept. 3....... iy ee MeGahan . .. artis wae, iPhiladelphia-Washington A.......... 3-0 


*Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless ine 


Rings and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. ****Opening game of season. 


Babe Ruth’s Home Run Record 


aj) SS Dies sg > 
*Boston Red Sox: 1920-1934. New York Yankees; | home runs in 1932 and Hank Greenberg of the 
**Boston Braves. | Detroit Tigers hit the same number in 1938. - 


7 


between the Boston Red Sox and the New York Giants. The ball travelled a distance of 587 feet. 


Joe DiMaggio’s Record for Consecutive Hitting 


- Joe DiMaggio, center fielder of the New York ; games for he connected in the All-Star game (uly a 


Yankees, rapped a single off Pitcher Edgar Smith, | 8) but that does not count in the official 


> -secuti League games thereafter | .408. At the time Keeler made his record the batter 
' eas he Sachin Chaky tT) in Cleveland | was not hampered by the foul strike rule. 
by 


, = bs i ; 

eh. Jr. DiM o’s per- Sisler in his streak of 41 games went to bat 170 

fo 3 lage eae Gee Roce of hitting safely | times, scored 41 runs, made 78 hits, which included — 

an Sonsecttttte games made (1922) by George | 13 doubles and eight triples, for a batting average ~ 
i a 


. Biss of the St. x,0uis Browns. Another record of -of .459. 


(1897) by Willie Keeler, of the The all-time minor league record of hitting safely — 


DiMaggio hit safely in 57 consecutive | hoit, of Wichita in the Western League, 67 
(Bi. Oe a BEE Le en 
Pitched Ball Travels 145 Feet a Second 


(Aug. 20, 1946) Robert Feller, | Yankees. His throw of 139 feet a second, 94.7 


, made i 1919) by Joe Wil- 
es Orioles, also went into the discard. in consecutive games was made (1919) by s 


al throwing test in the Washington, Atley Donald, then a pitcher with the New York — 


REGULAR GAMES WORLD SERIES GAMES ‘a 
Home Home | Home Home Home 
Year Runs Year Runs ) Year Runs Year Runs Year Runs 
| 1914*.... O 1923.... 441 1932.... 41 TOR tee nas kos 0 1928) 575. pene folate 
BO1b*... ° 4 1924.... 46 1933.... 34 FUG» Fe aoe 0 1932, -i.Rkn eee 2 
1916* 3 1925. . 25 1934.... 22 SO1BA, 552s ds vee en es AS 
1917* 2 1926... 47 1935**.. 6 19h s waixs eet oe 1 Totaligisnccme 15.5% 
1918* 11 1927. . 60 | ene IDSs. we ah ee wee 3 oo 
1919* 29 1928.. 54 ) Total 7i4 UY. a eae a Grand z 
1920 54 1929.. 46 iy See ees 2 total... 6.025. 720s 
i921. 59 1930. . 49 *Boston Red Sox; others, New York Yankees. 
1922.. 193 Jimmy Foxx of the Philadelphia Athletics hit 58 


a Se Ea 


ce ol OF 


nk 


7 


errr +s 


AS 
ee ee 


ll park ; yar 
ee eee a eveland indians, threw a basebali | miles an hour, was recorded in the Cleveland, nae 


of 98.6 miles an hour, judged by an} Stadium (Aug. 30, 1939) aud a speed meter ow! 
wind up and let the ball go from his | previous record was held by Dee Miles, then of 
hine Measured the-speed of the | Christy Mathewson, then of the New York Giants, ~ 


i 10,000th | was clocked at 134 feet a second by a ballistics 
er seoud. mound to the pigterd was held. by | measuring device in Bridgeport, Conn. 


, 

; 
uring device. The Cleveland ace went:| by the Indians was used to record the throw. The i 
at a speed of 145 feet a second. The] the Philadelphia Athletics, 136 feet a second, — 
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830 Sporting Events—Pennant Winners in Minor Leagues 
Minor League Pennant Winners in 1947 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
ES] 
z “s 
> 2] |2 a & o| 4 
# o/s! 2Is on o ae mI ° wile 
be Chie 5 i=] oll oO =) & @ 
ere O/g) 3/8) 2/8) . oles Club | 9} s} 8] 6] &] #} 2/8 a: er 
#)5| @| 9] 6] &| ale a} 3 >I] Blas] 3] e] Bre glo 
o) 2) 3/8 S641 '5 3 | § Sie] sels S/o] ele) o | § 
Ae e| 2la 8) 8) e) 2 7 S/S) Oo) B) Ble 6] 2] & 8 
§/o| Zial S| 3| wis] 2) 6] 5 | ge o/3/ >) 2| 2/2) S18 e138) 2 | § 
M) 5) 2/5| 0] S| ale) Fe] a} a | © Sle) aa) 2] 2) aja) Ela a 
..{14}10}14}12]13]16)14/93/60!.608 Jersey City .|. .|10)12}11/15/16)15/15)94/60).610).... 
Lonetne 8 of 11]13}12}10}16|15/85/68|.556) 8 Montreal. . .|12]. .|16)/13/11/14|14/13/93/60|.608 e] 
Milwaukee. .|12/11|. .|10}10]13]10}13/79]75|.513|1414 Syracuse... .|10/ 6]. .|13/11|16/16|16/88)65|.575) 546 
Minneapolis.} 8] 9/12]. .|13}10]11|14)77/77|.500/1644 | Buffalo..... 11} 8} 8}. .|11)13)11]15)77/75|.507|16 
~ Columbus.. .}10}10}12) 9}. .|10)12|13/76)78}.494/174¢ | Rochester...| 7/11/11|11]..| 8]/10]10/68/86|.442/26 
Indianapolis} 8}12] 9]12)12]. .|11/10)74|79].484/19 Newark....} 6] 8] 6) 9/14]. .|12/10/65/89).422 29 
St. Paul..../ 6] 6/12/11}10)11]. .|13)69)85).448|241¢ | Baltimore...}| 7} 8] 6|11]12/10]. .|11/65/89|.422/29 
Toledo.....| 8| 6| 9{ 8] 91121 9]. .|61192].399|32— | Toronto... -! 71 9] 6! 7/12I12I411. .|64/90!.416|30 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
—Team . ab. fr. h.rbi. pet. Player—Team ¢. ab. fr. h.rbi. pet. 
aes is <, Sys Si 457 90 166 90 .363 | Sauer, Syracuse........ 146 539 130 182 141 .338 
Stewart, Kansas City... 145 528 107 189 102 .3&8 | Clark, Newark......... 110 437 79 147 87 .336 
Lang, Columbus....... 142 483 93 156 87 .346| Jones, Rochester....... 118 445 65 149 79 .335 
McCarthy, Minnapolis.. 142 504 81 174 102 .345 | Whitman, Montreal.... 140 480 93 158 62 .329 
Goodman, Louisville.... 94 329 55 112 49 .340| Mele, Syracuse........ 149 536 90 170 100 317 
Douglas, St. Paul...... 155 594 80 195 88 .328/ Triplett, Buffalo....... 107 308 56 97 62 .315 
Barna, Minneapolis.... 143 472 97 153 79 .324| Wasdell, Buffalo....... 122 423 75 131 80 .310 
White, Toledo......... 125 454 60 147 50-..324| Young, Rochester...... 118 410 61 127 35 .310 
‘Rosenthal, Indianapolis. ©93 297 51 95 49 .320| Myatt, Jersey City..... 110 386 65 119 48 .308 
Martin, Toledo........ 110 310 44 99 65 .319| Berry, Buffalo......... 122 424 61 128 50 .302 
Roberge, Milwaukee.... 139 515 77 162 86 .315/| Phillips, Newark....... 121 457 57 187 5C .300 
Riggs, St. Paul........ 115 378. 85 119 62 .315 PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) Pitcher—Team g. ip. w. I ct, 
Pitcher—Team g. ip. w. 1. pet | Heusser, Montreal......... 26 165 19 -864 
Staley, Columbus.......... 12 66 6 1 .857 | Jones, Jersey City. . 23 133 13 3 .813 
Gerkin, Minneapolis........ 83 174 10 2 .833 | Wade, Jersey City. 32 198 17 5 .773 
Hutchinson, Columbus..... 62 102 10 £3 .769| Banta, Montreal... 31 99 15. 5 .750 
Bradley, Kansas City....... 28 157 13 £4 .765| Hamlin, Toronto...... 24195 15 6 .714 
Hiller, Kansas City........ 22 tro 15 5 .750 | Andrews, Jersey City... ». SbA47 as 6 .684 
Herring, Columbus......... 20 70 6 2 .750'| Fox, Syracuse.....,....... 32 225 19 9 .679 
_ Elliott, Milwaukee......... 24 138 14 5 .737| Wehmeier, Syracuse...... » 28-177, 15 — 8 3652 
* Baugstad, St, Paul......... 37 230 16 6 .727 | Goodwin, Jersey City....... 27 125 11 6 .647 
Dreisewerd, Louisville... ... 31 201 18 ( .<h20 | Pierce, Buffalo... sy.ceeeic.. 28 149 14 8 .636 
Epperly, Milwaukee........ 30 176 14 7 .667/ Ayers, Jersey City......... 12 86 7 4 .636 
Byrne, Kansas City.......- 19 149 12 6 .667| Bebber, Syracuse.......... 28-79. 5 .3\ 3625 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 


P) =z 
5 Ae 
a om q & 
29 2| le & . 
" OE ole s oO} Ss 
r Club | “S| ¢ iS) 2 
] S| B] oF) € 5 ¢ @ 
ae |S) E) 3) S) 5) a > he 2 
; alg] 5/2| sls\ aisle || &| & 
Aa aol altaya el} oS] a} o 
_*Los Ang.|, .{16/14/11/12 16|16|21|106) 81/.567) 
 *San Fran.}15 18/13)16/18/17/18/105| 82).562) 1 
Portland. .}12/13) . .}15)15/12 14/16 97|, 89|.522| 816 
akland. .|14/15)13)..|16/16)14) 8| 96° 90|.516} 914 
Seattle. . 9/10)15/12). ./14/19/12) 91) 95|.489}1416 
Hollyw’d.j12) 7/16)14/14]..)10/15} 88) 98|.473/1714 
- Sac’ento. ./12)11/11/13} 9/10). ./17) 83) 103\.446/221¢ 
8. Diego. .| 7|10/12)12/13/12/13]..| 79/107).425 2616 
‘ *The regular season ended in a tie between Los 


' Angeles and San Francisco. In the one-game play- 
off Los Angeles won the league title. 


ae BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


__ Player—Team g. ab. h. hr. rbi. pet. 
“Layne, Seattle......... 138 498 183 1 63 .367 
' ‘HitzGerald, Sacramento. 144 412 150 5 50 .364 


r Champion 
Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 

Buford (Ga,) Bona Allens 

Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers 

Enid {See} Champlin Refiners 

Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners 

2 Wichita (Kas.) Boeing Bombers 

43 Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes 

Sherman Field (Kas.) Fliers 

Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 

6 St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos , 
| Ft. Wayne (Ind,) General Electric © 


q Forty-eight State, Ghampions quality annually in pos Nena pournament in W A 
‘o ed States champions there is awarded a :000 cash f a . in mid- 
Congress also sanctions District and State tournaments, hs habeas Sich sae 


- August. 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champior F 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
Player—Team g. ab. h. hr. rbi. 


Zernial, Hollywood..... 120 372 128 12 78 .344 
Lupien, Hollywood..... 186 696 237 21 110 .341 
Maddern, Los Angeles.. 129 458 152 15 84 .332 
Marty, Sacramento.... 168 563 186 13 100 .327 
Novikoff, Seattle....... 171 647 210 21 112 .325 
Delsing, Ho.lywood.... 153 572 181 5 53 .317 
Kelleher, Hollywood*.. 121 7 134 21 92 .314 
M. Smith, Portland. ... 140 435 136 5 53 .313 
J. White, Seattle....... 125 383 119 3 47 .312: 
Brovia, San Francisco... 114 357 111 10 61 31] 
PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 

Pitcher—Team &; ip. w. Kipee 
Chesnes, San Francisco. .... 3 231 22 8 .733 
Chambers, Los Angeles..... 37 273 24 9 .727 
Bearden, Oakland.......... 26 201 16 7 .682 
Albosta, Hollywood........ 25140 11 6 .647 
Fleming, Los Angeles....... 26 131 11 6 .647 
Melton, San Francisco...... 38 260 17 11 .607 
Posedel, Seattle............ 27 131 12 8 .600 
Fletcher, Seattle........... 43 283 18 13 .581 
Salveson, Portland......... 37 288 “17 14 .548 
Hayes, Oakland............ 34 178 12 10 .545 

~ Pals" 


Runner-up 
Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 
Enid (Ola Eason Oilers 


Mt. Pleasant Ge Cubs ‘ 

Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs i \ 
aco (Tex.) Dons 

Waco (‘Fex.) Dons * { 


Enid fore} Army Air Field 
Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field\ 
Orlando (Fla.) Army Air Fie! 
Carmichael (Calif.) Firemen “ld 
Golden (Colo.) Coors Po: 
8. 


she National Baseball | 


’ _ Sporting Byents+ Other Minor Haigive Winners; Baseball Hall of Fame 831 


°° Other National Association Pennant Winners, 1947 
3 League Finished first Won play-off 
na CLASS AA 
fouthern Association... 2... 2.2... ..ses.a+8d....... Mobile Mobile (1) 
ee iat Be) Son aaa Houston Houston (1) 
Pe CLASS A 
PRU MOM IONS UO «Liss Li Thawte a vay oe « ve eRe ES «<5 Utica Utica (1) 
EE. OM MN RS ol ues oe ee ea Columbus Savannah (2) 4 
_ Western, tapas PE ein ore uate + in OM Rcayc: « Shee wera « Sioux City Pueblo (3) 
CLASS B 
Bi zai State League. . ‘Texarkana Texarkana 
onial League. . 


Ee League. 
oC *w England Leagu 
edmont League.. 
"Southeastern League. 


.. Waterbury 
. Trenton 

.. Lynn 

. .Roanoke 

. Jackson 


Stamford (3) 
Wilmington (2) 
Nashua (2) 
Norfolk (2) 


Montgomery (3) 
I eee CP eeed cig . Danville W. jatetios ae 
Tri-State Le Spartanburg Charlotte 2 8 
_ Western Intemational senses ss Vancouver None played 
CLASS C 
| Arizona-Texas League............, ....+...*Juarez-Tucson Globe-Miami (4) 
meorder League............-. Ottawa Ottawa (1) 
Pldormia League............0..... . Stockton Stockton (1) 


. Schenectady 


Schenectady (1) 
. Burlington 


Raleigh (3) 


meutral Association.................. . Clinton Clinton (1) 
Cotton States League............ .. Greenwood Greenwood (1) 
Florida International Pears: =. bd ii ee eee Havana Havana (1) 
Hone Star League................. Kilgore Kilgore (1) 
Middle Atlantic League...................... Vandergrift Vandergrift (1) 
* Northern a rit . Aberdeen Sioux Falls (2) 


’ 


|. *Salt Lake-Twin Falls 


Twin Falls (1) 
Riverside 


Anaheim (2) 


Rie. oie ; .- .Salina St. Joseph (4) 
_ West Texas-New Mexico a, fe SRN s . Lubbock Lubbock (4) 
CLASS D 
4 eAlabama State League................4.-.... Greenville Greenyille (1 


Bppslachian MReHE Ee. Walle oi bs Ee. eRe . Pulaski 


New River (3) 


\ REI REMI, © No SS ale. Uw ov el te ie dees ae Galax Galax (1) 
RR es a Wilson Kinston (2) 
Semsterrn Shore League....... 0.2.0.5... 02 e eee eee es . Cambridge Seaford (2) , 
| lords Sts BEES GRY: Bele Mardin. Ie Vowels B23 es » ols Alexandria Hammond (4) ‘ 
ME RCE HIE CoS, As os oe hie eke ean St. Augustine Gainesville (2) a 
Georgia-Alabama League.................-..-... . .Carreliton Lanett (3) 
» Georgia-Florida League............................Moultrie Moultrie (1) 
Meemilinois State League.................+s2sslssee. .. **Belleville None ne played — 
mix-O-M League...........02-0--5--- Deo -- Lew = pteyems Sete: Miami (1) a 
Ea. clan. wey ome ke kes «aren wees oss . .. Owensboro Hopkinsville (3) "ay 
f SIT ee Sa eae ee es _. Big Spring Ballinger (3) 4 
_ North Atlantic League............-.--..-.-.05. ... Kingston Carbondale (2 oe 
= die sists hulp « oo eOOTeSville Mooresville (1 oy 


- North Carolina State Teagus been 
Ohio State League........ es 


. . Zanesville - 
: Jamestown (1) d 


McAlester (3) : 
Sanford (1) a] 
None played a 


*Split season winners. 
**Double split season winners. ‘ k 
Figures in play-off column indicate finish pesition in regular season. 


.. 


4 biawe NiOtES Mathewson, Christy 
, r, Grover C. : athewson, 
wee ont Adrian C. Duffy, ag McCarthy, Tom 
oe Roger Evers, John J McGinnity, Joseph 


Brouthers, Dan 
urkett, Jessi 
_ Chadwick, Henry 


Ikeley, Sorgen Cc. 


Members of Baseball Hall of Fame 


Cartwright, Alexander dat. 


Chan Hornsby, Rogers 
 Ghesbro, = Hubbell, Carl Sisler, 
Clarke, Jennings, Hugh 

Cobb, T Johnson, Byron B. 


Ewing (Buck) ‘William B. McGraw, John J. 2 : 
eee Frank O Rourke, Ja rues ae 
Gehrig, Lou an wa 

Grifith, Clark Radbourne (old Hoss), Charlie 
Grove (Lefty), Robert M. Robinson, Wilbert 
Ruth a Boge H. 


Geo: 
Spalding, "Albert G. 
Speaker, Feats 
Tinker. Joseph 


ae os 


Pe Peet oe ty 


Johnson, Walter 


lins Keeler, William Waddell (Rube), Edward 
» goltin, fu . Kelly (King), Mike Wagner, Honus E- 
Comiskey Charles is Lajoie. Napoleon Walsh, Edward \ fe ° 
F (Candy) W.A. Landis, Kenesaw M. Wright, George ere fe 4 
 Selahanty, Ba Mack, Connie Young (Cy), Denton Ve 
HONOR MEN 5 : 
nag nares ‘> as 
Ma os Gaffney, John Hanna, William Barnard ee f 
ae cavern purse Wilien. Hough, Frank Barrow, "waward ta 
Hanlon, Edward Klem, William Mercer caid pein daal sae 3 ee 
Huggins, pe J. Kelly, Honest John * RL eae t ie. 
- Selee. Fra Lynch, Thomas Murnane, Tim Et oy ta 
_ Ward, conn, M. O'Loughlin, Silk Richter, Francis C. pe Piritogtay 
Umpires ger gg Renbemay ene a ‘Herrmann, August — 4 
Sheridan, Ja! ler, John A 
ronnolly, Thomas Writers Slocum, William Quinn (Bob). J. J. A. Za 
_ Dinneen, wien Barnes. Walter Tidden, George Soden, Arthur 
Gross. Harry E.- Vila, Joe f Mirela hee re 
Minor Leagues—William G. Bramham, ; ce { 
es 


All-Star Game of 194:7 


All-Star game between the American and the National Leagues was played in 
I gait ee (July 3 1947) and was won by the Americans 2 to 1. As in the pee rue 
of the series the players were chosen by a vote of the fans of the nation. After deducts er om 
and payment of expenses, the major portion of the 1947 game was turned over to the pens on fund 0! 
the baseball players. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


r. h,. 2b. 3b. hr. tb..‘b 


img 


ml COCoCoocCoooorSscoc]et; 
to 


so. rbi. po, 


ee plats: 


ail 


BREE aed Ey alld aaa Ihnen s 9\/sF alle) 3 = 
NOHRBOU, (SB cis ster wrsls a) ois tee 
Lewis, rf... 
b-Appling. . 
Henrich, rf. 
Williams, If 
DiMaggio, cf. . 
SOUCTERI SB. sisi!) 2. a... 5 

meee acQuinny Ties. 
CEO GY RE) ter. 
LOLS ON) ee = 
COE Eee Se 
SNGWHOUSED IN cbc ek csc l eee 

Lip itic Su sO SROe eee PA 
POODUNCRR eT or Se tse bs cece 
PEARECESOM EN otc ssi ec vo owe © 
1 TE 0 a 


ONES Iss > 34 


CORMAN ARO RE ENODS 
Soscooooocoo 
SHOCOHKNOHHWOROCOOF 


SORSSSCHHOHENOHOSS 
SOCSSOAOOOFRWWOHSO 


ho SOceooKHSCOOOCOHSCS 

NI ODCOoOooSooKScoorecsososo 

ei oooocoooocooooesso 
| 

©) SCOSCSCOPORHRHORRCOOO 

m looHoocooceosecous 

| OOSCOCCONFEROOCSOOCOOO 


e!i1ooooo 
solo 


N 
oT 
-_ 


ao 


©] ccossococoocescoco® 


b-Singled for Lewis in 6th. 
e-Singled for Shea in 7th. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


RRONNENNNWOWKOwH hhh 


ecocecescece|cossscoesesoossosd 


ml oooooococesosoocoooracescosoo 
Al COOSSHSOSOSCSHSSCOONSOOSCOCHSO 
e!looocoooscooocoesocosoosesssos 
mi oooocooosoococooooroescocoecoo 
Bl ooooocroocoroocomoeccoord 
im | copCpSC OOOH OOOH OMOSOLOSS 
o| coDO COCO OOH OHO OC COHOMHOOH 
| coocooeesooccesHscoocce 
Rl eoscooomececoHOMmmercutom 
#5\ (SSR oe ACTER 
| cooHoescccoccococcecocce 


in, 0 
Soy leeil 7] 55 VC a are 1 
SLE ULS Ge 0 er 0 
i (AUC 9 1 
1 ESAT ale 32 0 
a-Singled for Blackwell in 3rd. 
be d-Grounded out for Sain in 7th. 


e-Plied out for Spahn in 9th. 


' AMERICAN LEAGUE .. 


0 0 0 Ue SEs | 1 0 0—— 
NATIONAL LEAGUE... q 


0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0——1 


' Reese, Cavarretta). Hits—Off Blackwell, 1 and 0 in 3 innings; Brecheen, 5 and 1 in : 
_ Sain, 2 and 1 in 1; Spahn, 0 and 0 in 2; Newhouser, 1 and 0 in 3: Shea, 3 and 1 in 3; Masterson, 
- Oanddini 2/3; Page, 1 and 0 in 11/3. Wild pitch—Blackwell. Passed ball—Cooper. Winning pitcher— 
Shea. Losing pitcher—Sain. Time—2:19. Umpires—Conlan (NL), Boyer (AL), Henline (NL) and Passa- 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


: F NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RHE 
Brooklyn G Soreness se tosses, 0 00010 00 0:0 0 0100 0:0 0 6 0.0.0 0.0 anonues 
an Pee oans an , pe RE Mad yg MO 00000 b i 3 
| Game called on account of darkness after ours and 50 minut f play. 
_ Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. ve oe 
: AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
Ehiladelphia 5. dont eeeen nea 0000 Oooo 9900000000 0 oo 34 eng 
=: MMR nk... sense, 00000000 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes. (08 Se 
Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger 
‘. , AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, Muly 21, 1945 
a Sales Jag Gash OO 00 Sone -900000100000000000000000-1 11 Kd 


‘ Bor ce I oe 90010000000000000000000 0-1 16 1 

A Time of e, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of da rkness, — 

Trout (444) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosas et ea (19%4 tnningeyt 

, “ewer SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 

y IPRRIMRM UMUC kate: 900000000000000000 0—0 10 oS 

° DERM Nis eric sick. scc5vasscec es. 900000000000000 J 

me + Stine TR oe Gb poe nee 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. peal A " t 
es— er Meer , Gumber : 

erate Eawen’ a0 (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Casey (5), Herring (3), Behrman 


. ‘The Pittsburgh Pirates, and the Boston Brave; : Y bd 
Aug. 1, 1918, but Boston won in the 21st inning 2 ene Heemus? layed 20 ae rele gaaeae 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933 


fies a 
‘Nationals. ........ 00000200 o—3 
aes aan aA = 120 


mamericans, 0.5... . 2 0 
_ Nationals .. 
. -Batteries— “Gomez, Ruffing, Harder and Dickey. 
“Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J. Dean, 


O26 5 


Frankhouse and Hartnett, Lopez. Winner, Harder; 


) loser, Mungo. 
Paid attendance—48,363; receipts $52,982. 


9 THIRD GAM anes ted 8, 1935 
meNationals.......... ioo 0-1 + 
BMIRETICANS......... 2 hy 01 
- _ Batteries— Walker, 
_ Dean &nd J Wilson 
» Hemsley. Winner, Gomez; loser, Walker. 

)) Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82,179.12. 


Schumacher, Derringer; 


ial FOURTH or Ce July 7, 1936_ 
' Americans..... 0 o0U 5 3 0 0-3 1 
Nationals . ri 2002000 x—4 9 0 


| Batteries—Grove. Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 


) Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 


© Hartnett. Winner, J. Dean; loser, Grove. 
Paid attendance—25,556: receipts $24,588.80. 


tose Sa Ce wee yeu ai some 


~ Nationals . .0 0 om as AS G 


| Americans...) . ||! 00 3 0 if +5 13 
Batteries—J. Dean. Hubbell Blanton, Grissom, 
— Munzo. Waiters and Hartnett. Mancuso: Gomez. 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 
55 Dean. 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 


; —sSIXTH GAME—Cincinnati, July 6, 1938 
Americans. : 000 00 7 
metvationals.......... 4 ° 010 0 20 pie) S= 6 


7) -Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey; 
"Vander Meer. W Lee, M. get el and Lombardi. 

Winner, Vander Meer; loser, Gom 

Be. Paid attendance—27, 067: Gecetgts $38,469.05. 


Pg eat eee a ae —_ ont = 14, aa 
ationals . i 001 23 00 G— 
See 21 0 00 0-3 é 


ee . Batteries—Nerringer. Lee, Fette and Dombardic 
“Ruffing, Bridges, 
‘Bridges; loser, Lee. 
Paid attendunce—6z $92; receipts $75,701. 


EIGHTH eee ae Lo 
Ameri oo 00000 


'Batteries—Ruffing, 
yes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt. French 


ubbell and Lombardi, Phelps, Danning. Winner, 


rringer; loser, Ruffing. 
Paid attendance—32, 313: receipts $36,723.03. 


. NINTH Po sa oon Mich., July 8, 7 
ational 


Seer 0000012 30-5 2 
il 3 
Walters, Passeau 
id Owen, Lopez, Danning: Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
mith and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 


merican 00010101 ae 
Batteries Wyatt, Derringer, 


sséau. 
Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 
TENTH GAME—New York City, aay, 6, Be 


Se ere ae: 102.98: 


Record of All-Star Games, 1933-1947 


§ 0 
1 


103030000-7 8 i 


1 
000x—4 SB 
J 


Hartnett’ Gomez Harder and 


Feller and Dickey. Winner, 


Mo., July 9, 1940 
C—O an te 


0000 1.x—4 7.0 
Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 


ELEVENTH bairieaagry ows earas, July 1S jae 


ig 

National ......... 1000001013 10 3 
American .... -0310100.0 x—5 8 1 

Batteries—M. " Gadper, Vander Meer, 
Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; 
houser, tea a and- Early. 
loser, M, Coope: 

Paid attendande—3i 938; 


Sewell, 
Leonard, New- 
Winner, Leonard; 
receipts $65,674. 


TWELFTH eri ors July 11, 1944 
I t 


American Be 8 
National ......... 00-004021x—7 12 Sian 
Batteries—Borowy, Hughson, Munerief, New- 
houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes: Walters, 
Raffensberger, Sewell, Tobin and W. Cooper, 
Mueller. Winner, Raffensberger; loser, Hughson. 


Paid attendance—29,589; receipts $81, 275. 


The 1945 All-Star game was not played recat 


of travel restrictions. The major leagues used the” 


three-day interval for a series of interleague con- 
tests in which $244,778 was raised for the War 
Service Fund. 


THIRTEENTH GAME—Boston, = 9, 1946 


National 00000000 0— E aaa 
American 20013024 0-12 14) 
Baiteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 
Cooper, Lamanno; Feller, Newhouser, ‘amer,— 
Hayes, Rosar, Wagner. Winner, Feller; loser, ~~ 
Passeau. ant. 


Paid attendance, 34,906; receipts, $111,338. 


FOURTEENTH GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 
AINETICAT 2. <5 2 pear 00000110 0—2 812 40N 
National = 


Batteries—Newhouser, 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, ‘Sain, Spahn 
and Cooper, 


RECAPITULATION 


American 
National .... 


.000100000-1 5 1 
Shea, Spence, Masterson, — 


Edwards. Winner, Shea; loser, Sain. 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. — 4 
el rae 


iy 


After deductions for taxes and expensés from a 


the receipts, the balance from the first eight gam 
went to the Ball Players’ pene Fund fox 


+ 


game $50,000 went to purchase baseball eq 
for the soldiers and sailors in the edge 
country and the remainder to the 


be thelr 
Emerg 


Relief. The receipts of the 11th Pa yore t * 


over to the Bat and Ball Fund se provides ise 
letic equipment for service men. 


‘o the gate re- 
ceipts of $65,174, there was added $50. (000--$25,000 + 


from radio rights, $20,000 from the office of 

ball Commissioner Kenesaw M. Landis and $2,500 
from each major league club—bringing the 

for the fund to $115,774. Receipts from the twelft 
game were added to the Bat and Ball Fund. 
the gate receipts of $81,275 there was added 
paid for the radio rights to the game. a total of 
$106,275. From the receipts of the 13th ae a 
contribution was made to the families nine 
players killed in a bus accident near Booker . 
Wash. (June 25, 1946), and the balance went a 
the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund. The | jor 


in 


portion of the receipts of the 14th game went, ee » 


the baseball players’ pension fund, 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Feet.from plate 


to fence 
Name of park 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


New York.... 
Brooklyn,.... Ebbets Field 
Chicago... .... 
Pittsburgh... . 
Cincinnati... . 

oe pauls 


Bhiladelphis. 


Feet from plat o 


*National Patriotic Tournament. 


Champion Final Opponent Year Champion 
W. J. Clothier 1927 |Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 

5 Go wrent Holeombe Ward 1928 |Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 
W. J. Clothier B. C. Wright 1929 |Wm. T ae Francis T. Hunter © 
W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 1930 |John H. Doe Francis X. Shields 
W. A. Larned B.C. Wright 1931 |H. Ellsworth vines, Jr.|George M, Lott, Jr. 
W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet | 
W. A. Larned T, C. Bundy 1933 |Frederick J. Perry John H. See: 
W. A. Larned M. E. MeLadehiin 1934 |Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. 
M. BE. McLoughiin W. F. Johnson 1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
M. E. McLoughlin R. N. Williams 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 
R. N. Williams M. E. MeLoughlin 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm 
Wm. M. Johnston M. E. McLoughlin 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 1 
R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 1939 |R. L. Riggs . Van Horn 
R. L. Murray N. W.. Niles 1940 |D. era R. L. Riggs 
R. L., Murray Wm. T. Tilden 1941 |R. L. Rig; F. L. Kovacs 
Wm. M. Johnston Wm. T. Tilden 1942 |F. R. Bebroeder, Jr. F. A. Parker 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1943 |Lieut. (J. G.)—J. R.|(C. G. Seaman) 
Wm, T, Tilden W. F. Johnson Hunt J. A. Kramer 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1944 |Sgt. Frank Parker W. F. Talbert 
Wm. T. Tilden Wim. M. Johnston 1945 |Sgt. Frank Parker W. F. Talbert 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1946 |John Kramer........ Thomas Brown, Jr. 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1947 |John Kramer........ Frank Parker 
Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 


U. S. Tennis Championships 


MEN’S SINGLES. 


{No challenge round played. tChallenge round abolished. 


Final Opponent j 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 


Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
{904 Miss May Sutton........ Misses M. Sutton & M, Hall........ Miss E. H. Moore & W. C. Grant 
1905 |Miss Plizabeth H. Moore. .|Misses H. H. Homans & C. B. eet: Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Hobart 
1906 |Miss Helen H. Homans....|/Mrs. L. F. Coe & Mrs. D. F. Platt. ..|Miss Coffin & E.B. Dewhurst g 
1907 |Miss Evelyn Sears........ Misses C. B. Neely & Weimer....... Miss Sayres & W. F. Johnson 
1908 |Mrs. Barger Wallach..... Misses E. Sears and M. Curtis...... Miss E. Rotch & N. W. Niles 
1909 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss..... Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch. ...|Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
1910 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss.... . Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch. . . .| Miss oH spc & J. R. Car- 

penter, Jr. 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. ...|Misses BH, Sears & H. Hotchkiss..... Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne....... Missis M. Browne & D. Green.....: = Pa Browne & R. N. Williams, 
nD 
1913 |Miss Mary Browne...... cen pe Browne & Mrs. R. H. wa M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
‘i ams 
1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... Wil Browne & Mrs. R. H. ae M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
vi i 
1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... aor see OW. Wightman & Miss E. aie Sats W. Wightman & H. C. 
ars ohnson 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Sears. .|Miss E. Sears & W. E. Davis 
1917 }Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|/Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|Miss M. Bjurstedt & IL. C. Hee 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|)Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . igo ton W. Wightman & I. 
right 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman..|Misses E. Goss and M. Zinderstein. | Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards 
1920 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W Wightm’n& W. pg Jobns’n. 
1921 |Mrs, F. I. OLY sisie 2's Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston. 
1922 |Mrs. F, I. Mallory........ Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & aoe H. Wills.|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane| Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 2d, 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .|Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 
1925 |Miss Helen Wills......... Helen Wills & Mary Browne....... Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes, 
1926 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ E. Ryan & E. Goss......... Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra. 
19: Miss Helen Wills. Soy adams ee LS ne: Godfrey & Miss E. ates a 
cSt EAS ont eR cee aioe ennett 5? H. Cochet. 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills....... xfs Wills & Mrs. Wi =i bg -|Miss Wills 
1929 |Miss Helen Wills.......:: ie & TSS Lay By Ch rie te = 
cate Deahr otha ts ate LONI S B: Nuthall & G. M. Lott. = 
1930 |Miss Betty Nuthall....... Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfrey....... Miss Edith Cr Allis 
-1931 |Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. . ae eS Rua ttingstall & eae PL. ro 
etty Nuthall..............c08 hil tes Nuthall & G. < 
1932 |Miss Helen Jacobs. 4, Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey.. iss Caran Palfrey & F. i Pom 
1933 |Miss Helen Jacobs. . Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall . ‘| Mies E. Ryan & H. E. Vines, Jr. 
1934 |Miss Helen Jacobs iss H. Jacobs & Miss S, Palfrey... |Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott. 
1935 |Miss Helen nace bdr ve Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan| Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, BE. Maier. 
1936 |Miss Alice Marbl C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn| Miss A. Marble & C. G. Mako. 
1937 |Senorita A. Ligana (Chile) Mise A. “Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge. 
1938 |Miss Alice Marble........ Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 
1939 |Miss Alice ‘Marble ee sett ets Miss A. Marble & 8. P. Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble & H. aed 
1940 |Miss ese Marble ......: :|Miss A. Marble & Miss 8. Palfrey. _|Miss Alice Marble & R. L. Riggs. 
1941 |Mrs T. Cooke........ Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne] Mrs. E. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer. 
1942 Mea Palins PGI nes Ss4, 0.0" Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . an: A. L. Brough & F. R. Schroeder, 
1943 |Miss Pauline Betz........ Misses A. oo ou & M. Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. 
1944 |Miss Pauline Betz....... Misses A. h & M, Osborne..|Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 
1945 |Mrs. E. T. Cooke....... Misses A. L Breae & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1946 | Miss Pauline BGG ates Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.| Miss M. panos & W. F. Tall 
1947 |Miss A. L. Brough....... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.|Miss A. L. Brough & J. Bromwich 
MEN’S DOUBLES 
Year Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions aioe 
*1921-22|W. T. Tilden. 24 and Vincent Kicharas 1936...|J. D. B 
923.. -|W. T. Tilden, 2d and B. I. C. Norton 1937...]H. Fienkle and arom @'Von Cramm (Ger.) 

924.../H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 1938...|J.D. aes andC. G 
1925-26|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 1939...|/A. K. Quist & J. E. Ere (Aust.) 

1927... -|W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T, Hunter 940...|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1928.../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey ..|J. A, Kramer and F, R pec ‘Ir. 
1939.. |G. M. Lott, Jr. hand John Hq Doeg .|Lt. G. Mulloy and W. Talbert " ~ 

r., and John ioeg 3 ay 
eee setae aes, PE hea ucla ae 
es. Jr... and Ke ledhill 1944... Lt. 

1933.../G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen rege .|Lie ~e sfatiorand Wo fe i Rehan 
1934.,./G."M. Lott and Lester Stoefen RL -|G. Mallow and W, F. 

1935...'W. Allison, J. Van Ryn 1947... J. A, Kramer and F. B. nae Jr’ 


Doubles Champions 


ane W. T. Hayes-U. B. Herd. 
tes mien 3d R Burdick-F. Bastian. 

. T. Tilden: 2d}R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 

- T. Tilden, 2d|)R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey 

aa Tilden. 2d|W. Westbrook-H. Snodgrass. 
. T. Tilden, 2d/L. White-L. Thalhelmer. 
T. Tilden, 2d] J. Hennessey-L, Williams, 


Champion 


_ 1928 |Not Held, 
~ es Euunert nt z Ht Hall- eS ee 
. Grant, Jr. |F. Mercur. 
1931 = Ellsworth 
ines, ..|H. E. Vines, Jr.-K. Gledhill. 
1932 G. M. Lott, Jr... M. Lott, Jr.,-B.M.Grant, Jr. 
2933 |F. Parker....... G, Mako-J. P. Tidball, 
~ 1934 |B. M. Grant. Jr. J.D. Buage-C. G. Mako 
MEN’S INDOO 
PY e. Singles. Doubles 
» 1927|J. Borotra.. ..|J. Borotra & J. Brugnon. 
1928] W. Aydelotte .|P. A Rockafellow and W. Ay- 
elotte. 
' 1929|J. Borotra....|F. T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden. 
1930)F. T. Hunter. .|P. G. Rockafellow and M. Cutler 
oe J. Borotra. J. Borotra and C, Boussus. 
32! Greg, Mangin. G. M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 
1933)Greg. Mangin.}C. Sutter, FE. MeCauliff. 


1934/L. R. Steefen.,. 


B. Bell & F. J. Bowden 
1935)Greg. Mangin. 


a B. Bell and Greg Mangin. 


Sporting Events-—Tennis Matches and Records 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS _ 


Pe ee ke al 


835, 


Ee Vhampignrs) Doubles Champions 
1935 ||B. oa ag or B. Bell-W. Sabin 
1936 |/R. iggs R. L, Riggs-J. G. Hall 
19387 |/R. 1828.05. J. MeIMarmid-. H, 
MceCauliff 
1938 |)|R. L. Riggs..... J. R. Hunt-L. Wetherell 
1939 |) Frank A. Pavker C. G. Mako-F. A. Parker 
1940 ||D. MoNeill...., R. L. Harmon-R. C, Peacock — 
1941 ||Frank A. Parker |J. * ee BA R. Sehroe- 
er, Jr. 
1942 ||S. Greenberg... . |W. Talbert-W. Reedy. 
1943 |/S. Greenberg... .|E. Cochell,.B. R. Kimbell 
1944 |/F. Segura... F. Segura,-W. Talbert 
1945 ||W. Talbert..... ¥. Segura-W. Talbert 
1946 ||Frank A. Parker|G. Malloy-W. Talbert. 
1947 |\Frank A. Parker |X Schroeder-J. Tuero 


R CHAMPIONS 


Yr. Singles Doubles 

K. ee and J. G. Hali. 
G. S. Mangin and F, Parker 
Bowden and J. Pitman 


1936 Greg. Mangin.. 
1937} Frank Parker.. 
1938] Donald MeNeil| F. 7 


1939] W. ayne Sabin...|C. Sutter & G. MeCaulift 
1940|R. E. T. Cooke & R, L. Riggs 
19411F. i Kovaes. .'¥. D. Guernsey & W. D. MeNeill 


1942 1943, 1944, 1945, not held 
1946|/F. Sequra. |... D. McNeill FF. Guernsey 
a A. Kramer. .|R. Falkenburg & J. A. Kramer 


INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
 ¥r. Champion Doubles Champions Yr Champion Doubles Champions 


Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. wie 
1928} Miss. E. Sigoneay ao > arene 


y. 
1929/ Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 
7 1930) Miss S. Palfrey.|Mrs. Wightman-s. Palfrey. 
~ 1931/Miss M. Sachs..|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey 
_ 1932|Miss M. Morrell! Miss IP gy iS 
Ts. M. G. 


- 1927|Mrs. Wightman.. 


. 
f 


e Sharp. 


Jan 
1935) Miss J. Sharp... Janes D. Lay Andrus, Mme. S. 


_1936)/Mrs. J. Van Ryn} Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme 


3 1937) 


S. Henrotin. 
Mme.S. Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. 
8S. Henrotin. 


Singles College . 


———— 
| Williams.... bs 


L. &. 
(Gv Biseber “2. . = 


G. 
E, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 


.jJ. Van Ryn and K, Ap 


1938) Miss V. Hollinger est Veo Fe ree ana z 
Miss K. Winthr 
1939] Miss P. Betz. .... eye Taubele & reas Ssh 
1940) Mrs. S. P. Fabyan|M aS = Bees and Miss 
‘aube 
1941/Miss P. Betz. Misses P. Betz and D. Bundy 
1942|Mrs. R. B. Toda Miss K. Winthrop and Mrs. 
V. R. Johnson 
1943|Miss P. Betz....|Mrs. G. W. Wightman and 
Miss P. Betz 
1944| Miss K.Winthrop|Miss K. Winthrop and 3 
Mrs. M. M. Johnson z 
|1945|Mrs. H. P. Rih-|Mrs, K. Wenthrop and Mrs. 4 
bany M. M, Johnson : 
1946|Mrs. H. P. Rih-|Miss R. Carter and Mrs. H 2h 
baney P. Rikbaney 
1947' Miss P. Bets... .'..:.: 35 10 seus P 
“dl 
; 
Doubles College 


. |Stantord. 
Texas. 
Texas. 
California. 
. |California. 
.|Princeton. 


Neer and J. Davies.......... 
N. White and L. Thalheimer. 
N. White and L. Thalheimer 
Stratford and G. Hillis. ... 
G, Chandler and T. magul 
ppe 


Ralph McElvenny and Alan Herrington. . Stanford. 
est Gorcha Koff and Arthur Kussman. .|Occidental. 
. Meuleisen and R. Meunch.......... California, 
B. Barnes and K. Kamrath............. XASe 
K. Gledhill and me Cougiilin., )...% sama une 
.|J. Coughlin and §,.Lee.. 2424 002 sensu anford, 
Bue wl tte on See > G. Castlen and C. G. Mako...........-+ Shs California, 
Moe tces Seevdever’s .|R. Bennett, and P. Newton,............|California, 
B. Dey and W. Seward.............. ..|Stanford, 
Bias ai es « s9s.c ob R. Bennett and P. Newton..............|80. California. 
r ‘1/30 R. Hunt and L. Wetherell........... So. California. 
.|D. Inhoff and R. Peacock.....-..... California, 
Pera shon L. A. Dee and James Wade. Stanford, 
ae taNabts choot tes ‘!/G. E. Olewine and Charles Mattma So. California, 
eder, JI "|F. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. Dee. Stanford. soi 
J. Hickman and W. Driver. exas Lt 
J. ees KES & Kelley .. Ba etree | 
i F. ura an Did Cee ee Pc 
‘ISo. California. |Robert Falkenburg & Thomas ale e ee : 
‘oak eee phe Will. & Mary. R- Curtiss and S. Match ce Inst. 


‘Garner Larned 


(Wimbledon) Men’s 

; women’s singles, Miss 
J. Kramer and 

. Miss 'D. 


Other 1947 Tennis Championships 


Pails; men’s doubles, J. Bromwich and A. Quist.{) aia 
U. S. National Pubite Parks Champions ae 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Men’s singles, F. Kov ski; 
men’s doubles, F, Kovalski and G. Russell; women’s 
singles, Mrs. M. Prentiss; women’s doubles. Mrs, — 
M. Prentiss and Miss M. Hart; mixed doubles, Mrs, 4 
rentiss and L, Prosser. 
Er Protesstunes Championships, outdoor—Singles,, 
pS ae on Rigas: doubles, L’. Budge and Riggs. Indoor 
singles, R. Riggs; doubles, Budge and See 
National Schlestic Championships—Singles oe 
Behrens, Ft: Lauderdale. “Ela. Bag dou! 15, 
Behrens and G King. : ‘* 


» 836 Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Records 


Davis Cup International Matches—Challenge Round 


a 


Austr’lasia.| 5 1932/ France. 


British. .../U.S 5-0 
Japan.....| 5-0 ||1933/Britain. 


1904) British France. 

1905| British ..|Australia.. 41 |/1934/Britain..../U. S.. 

1906; British .|Australia..; 4-1 |/1935|Britain....|U.8... 

1907| Australia. .|Australia.,. 5-0 |/1936|Britain....)Australia. . 

1908/ Australia. .|]U.S .|France.,..| 5-0 {|1937/U. 8...... Britain... .| 
1909|A’str’lasia.|U. .|France.... 4-1 |/1938]U. S......|Australia. . 
1911)A’str'lasia . ....JU.8.,.....| 3-2 ||1939)Australia. .)U. 8 f 
1912/British.. . 1928/France..../U.S.......| 4-1 ||1946/0.S....... Australia. .| 5-0 | 
1913|U. 8S... 1929/France....j/U.S8...... } 3=2 1194710. So. Australia. .| 4-17 | 
1914/A’str’lasia 1930|France....J/U.S.......) 4-1 t 
1919] A’str'lasia 1931|France....|England...| 3-2 


Because of the war there was no international tennis play during 1940-1945. 
1947 DAVIS CUP PLAY 
Twenty-two nations challenged for the Davis 


trophy in 1947.. The draw was made by President i 
Truman in Washington D. C., on February 3rd.|So. Africa-England 4/1; Yugoslavia-Belgium 4/1; 
Twenty nations challenged in the European Zone | Czechoslovakia-New Zealand 5/0; France-Monaco 
and two -in the American. Results, European|5/0. Semi-final: Yugoslavia-So. Africa 3/2; 
Zone, first round: Belgium-Luxembourg 3/0; Egypt- | Czechoslovakia-France 5/0. Final: Czechoslovakia~- 


Spain 3/2; Czechoslovakia-Sweden_ 3/2; Switzer- | Yugoslavia 5/0. American Zone: Australia-Canada 


land-Greece 4/1. Second round: England-Poland | 5/0. Interzone final: Australia-Czechoslovakia 4/1. 
3/2; So. Africa-Netherlands 3/2; Yugoslavia-Ire- ' Challenge round: United States-Australia 4/1. 


Wightman Cup Match Results from 1924-1947 


{ Score Score 
Year Place Winner || matches || Year Place Winner | matches 
1924 |Wimbledon, England..|England. 6-1 1933 |Forest Hills, U. 8...../U. 
1925 |Forest Hills, U. S..... England. 4-3 1934 |Wimbledon, England..|U. 
1926 |Wimbledon, England..|U.S..... 4-3 1935 |Forest Hills, U. S.....]U. 
1927 |Forest Hills, U. S..... WB. 23: 5-2 1936 |Wimbledon, England. .|U. 
1928 |Wimbledon, England.. ee: 4-3 1937 |Forest Hills, U. S..... U. 
1929 Forest Hills, U.S..... USS. 4-3 1938 |Wimbledon, England..|U. 8 
1930 |Wimbledon, England..}England. 4-3 1939 |Forest Hills, U. S.....]U. 
. 1931 |Forest Hills. U.S... .JU.S..... 5-2 1946 |Wimbledon, England. .|U. 
1932 |Wimbledon, England..|U.8..... 4-3 1947 [Forest Hills, U. S..... U. 
z RESULTS OF 19 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1947 
United States Won 15 Series England Won 4 Series 
National Junior Tennis Champions 
JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 1942—Marcheta R. Donnelly an 
1936 Julius Heldman 1942 Budge Patty 1943—Doris Hart and Shirley eee seer: 
1937 Joseph R. Hunt 1943 Robert Falkenburg | 1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1938 David Freeman 1944 a/s R. Falkenburg | 1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1939 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. | 1945 Herbert Flam 1946—M. Cunninghom and B. Wilkins 
1940 R.D.Carrothers,Jr. | 1946 Herbert Flam 1947—N. Chaffee and B. Baker 
1941 Budge Patty 1947 H. B. Behrens JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 
JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 1936 Donald McNeill 1940 James Evert 
1936—Joseph R. Hunt and Julius Heldman 1937 Joseph Fishbach 1941-1945 Not held 
1937—Joseph R. Hunt and John Moreno, Jr. 1938 Joseph Fishbach 1946 Sidney Schwartz 
ee nS Welby, en Horn 1939 Wm. Umstaedter 1947 L. Steiner 
W—J. A. .E. e 
1940—Robt. A. Carrothers and Douglas C. Woodbury | 1936 cna son ne ro OR, DOUBLES 
1941_James A. Evert and Robert Smid] 1937Rapert Aa eee oad Peter Laud 
1942—Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 1936 Seno ten w Bnd Marvin enemies 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 1930 Re ohn end David enaaes 
1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 1940-k. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 1941-194! en and James Evert : 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart Se ae Ararat ae f 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous inete at. Giswart orn ke ae ae ‘ 
BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLE: 
1936 John A. Kramer 1942 Wade Herren 1936 Wm. Umstaedter 1946 Ss 
1937 Robert Carrothers | 1943 Herbert Flam 1937 Richard J. Bender | 494y-1e8e ee Eon 
1938 Robert Jake 1944 Herbert Behrens | 1938 James Evert 1946 Hitter Socanee 
udge Patty 1945 Richard Mouledous | 1939 R. L. Bensinger 1947 G. Bogley 


1940 Robert Falkenburg | 1946 Gilbert Bogley 


1941 Robert Falkenburg ! 1947 R. Perry BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 


1936—Harper H. Ink, Jr. and M. Schwartzmann 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR DOUBLES 1937—Richard 

1936—John A. | Kramer and George &. McQuown 1938—James Evatt Goa iGariney Beried Oia: 

1937—1 arl -Coche 9—G. i 

1938—Robert Jake and Marshall Chambers 1940-5. yout an] Palle: cee 

1939—Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 1941-1945 Not held — 

| 1940—Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 1946—R. Mouledous and J. Yates 
ip bae S pir et Sp Harris 1947—A. Fisch] and P Maloney 
— 0 Olloy - 

1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis spLNDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 

31944—Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz zane mies ares fe 1942 Lillian Lopaus 

1945—George Gentry and. Vincent Schmeider 1938 Helen I, Bernhard | 1944 Shirley See 

IMR. Holyroya and H. Richardson’ "| 1839 Marguerite Madden | 1945 Barbara Wilkins 

¢ adden | 194 i 

aoe ca at oateen Bee oe 1941 Dorothy Wightman ioay porpere wines 
INDOOR GIRLS’ S 

193 Helen Beruhara” | i84¢ Shsley Poy | 2880—Vieginig Hollinger and een ‘ernharg 

1939 Helen I. Bernhard | 1945 Shirley Fry 1937—Helen Bernhare and Dorothy .Wi mes 

1940 A. Louise Brough | 1946 Helen Pastall 1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 

1941 A. Louise Brough | 1947 Nancy Chaffee Fete yok ne Dorothy Wightman 

i adde 
hasten a ata sad GIRLS’ DOUBLES 1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty ‘Rosspgueah ae 
feageerien Bernhard end Pettine Ce ne 1043—Judy AT oe eeey nd Betty Rosenquest 
— —J ui A 
‘tance a Beet rand Ginny thckn 1944 Shibley fe Be ae es Melater 
1940—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer ing Be Ragw ies ed ae eS 


1941—A, Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran 1947—A. Woffard and B. Wilkins 


a | 
Yr.) Winner Loser (|Score|| Yr.| Winner Loser \Score Yr.) Winner Loser Scone 


land 3/2; Belgium-Egypt 4/1; Czechoslovakia- 
Cup, international team tennis championship | Switzerland 4/1; New Zealand-Norway 3/2; France- 
India 5/0; Monaco-Denmark, default. Third round: 


pana tnt 


Se eS eR ee NN SS ree, ae Ae eee ae Ponta Fo 


Sporting Events—Bowling Records 


ee. RE: Individual j All Events | Two-Men Teams Five-Men Teams 
5 1925/4. Green, Chicago. . .706 C. pone, Schupp-Karich, Chicago ~ 1,318 Wei 


sser, 
g { 10, NY. ...1,97 ff 
_ 1926|E.Votel, Brad’k, Pa..731 C. coneenl Dek oe <1, 981 Aston-Young, Akron 1,355 canting aren 


a 
1927|W. Eggers, Chicago. .706 B. Spinefa, N. Y...2.014 ‘Flick-Snyder, Erie, Pa... .1,317}Teash 


: a Milwaukee 3, 
sy 1928) H. Summers, St. Louis 705 P. Wolf, Chicago. . .1,937 |Hradek Bros., Cicero, Ill, .1,363/Oh Hen: ney, ice 
’ Chi .3,057 
»1929|A. Unke, Milw...... 728/O. Svein, Jr., St. L..1, 974 Klecz-Butler, Chicaga. . . .1,353|/HubR. otlet3” 063 
1930) L. Shotwell, Cov., Ky.774 G. Morrison, Chic. .1,985 Devine-Heup, Beloit, Wis. 11339|Graffs, Kal. "10 
 1931/W. Clack, Erie, Pa...712 M.Mauser,Y" ngst’n 1,966 Rafferty-Reilly, Phil...... 1,316 S.&L.M.,Ch. 3,013 
1932 a: Nitschke, Cleve. . 731 Zunker, Milw.... . 2,060 Daw-Benkovic, Milw..... 1,358 |Jeff. Cl. D’tn.3,108 
Reoais - Hewitt, trie, Pa..724 Stewart, Cin... ... 1,980 Zunker-F. Benkovie, Aas 1,415) Optic’ns,Cov3,021 
1934 Vidro, AE Rapids, ot Ree oe 1.972 |G. a a Ryan, Wau- Stroh, Bohe- : 
Se oe | ge) | ee ee | egan. Dibaba 65), # i 
1935)D. Brokaw, Canton... 733 O. Say er, San 4 IC, Sumerix-H Souers, alte. vse pay 
anciseo. . . -2,022| Akron, Ohio0..........< 1,348) Niagara...3,029 
1936/C. ik a mae ly J. Murphy, Ind. ..2; 006 A. BE etre Straka, Falls City Hi Bry, é 
NCATG. , ...cbismsn bs phe Indianapolis, 3,0 
1937/G. Saas Mt. Ver nM, poem Bellville, ly. Gibbs wadaes City, |Krako' ey 
ch ie Sd BES ee ee ee ee 2,070' N. Burton, Dallas, Stew ei 359 niture C. Det. 3,118 
1938) K. Pa rierion, Moline,” D. eee Jackson, Johnson-Synder, Indian- Birk Bros 
Sf, eee 746) Mich. ..........1,978 BONS. 1. 2c eee 337 Brew.Co.Chi.3,234 
| 1939|James Danek, Forest Joe ,.Wilman. Chica- Murray Fowler - Philip Fife Electric 
oy eae CO ERS ee ae 2,028 Icuss, Steubenville, O. ae 405 ree 15h) Ge 
1940/Ray Brown, Terre Fred Fisher, = [Herb Freitag, Joe Sinke, Mon: 
Haute, Ind....... 742 Buffalo, N. ¥ enn Ghicagoi.: 4. eeee 1,346] Beer, Chi, .3,047 
1941/Fred Ruff, Jr., Belle- {Harold ieily, “south William -Lee-Ray a Vogel "Bros. 
wile, Wil. 2). 23.1 745| Bend, Ind..,.... 2,013} Madison, Wis.. . 1,346 phe Park, 3 ar 
* 1942/John Stanley, /Ted Moskal, lB. Nowicki-G, Baler, Budweiser(Ran= 
we Cleveland, Ohio. ..756) Saginaw, Mich...1,973, Milwaukee, Wis........ 1,377|_ _dolph)Chi.3,131 
_ - 1946 feo Rollick, Santa — Joe Wilman, J. Gworek-H. Kmidowski, Llo-Da-Mar,San- 
‘ Monica, Calif... .. 737|_ Berwyn, IiL..... 2,054). Phiffalo . 33 a. 3) ae eee 1,360; ta Monica 3,302 
a James MeMahon, {James MeMahon, |Ed Doerr-Len Rpringmeyers Ed & Earl Ling, ot 
, ie Onicsro...-..- 2... 740| Chicago......... $9650 Bt. Louis’ <2 he sae 1,356| Clev.,Ohio 3,032 F 
4, OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS re 
; Type of record ] Holder of record Tourn, Yr. Score 
) High team total............ bBirksBrpes Chicago: (oun. 528. ..\8-2 ao eae 1938 3,234 


res Shops, Milwaukee... 010). 0... «+ oss apy ore 1927 1,186 


_ High doubles score Gil Zunker-Fr. Benkovic, Milwaukee. 1933 1,415 
High doubles game |John Gworek-Henry Kmidowski, Buffalo, N 1946 
’ High singles total. . .|Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky.... 1930 7 
_ High ali events score .|Max Stein, Belleville, Il... .-. 1937 2,070 
| High team all events. ...|Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis. : : 1941 9,254 
- High life-time pin total... ... fiarty- teeta. achicaga. ... =... rie oe es 3 leas rs io ener 
P ‘Best 3 games out of 9....... Leo Rollick, Santa Monica, Calif................ 1946 i 
_ Most strikes in 9 games..... Max Stein, Belleville, Il. .\. . «hel ae he eleva a 1937 2 GSEs 
> Highest prize winner... . ‘}Leo Rollick, Santa Monica, Calif... ...... viniaieeaett 1946 $945 
#) RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS L : 
“a No. in row Name of record holder Span Games Average 
no sie Kbps > Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Hl................ 1942-46 18 219.09 
“AE ae Herb Lange, Watertown, Wis........... 1922-24 27 214.07 
Muar: 2.22... s. Joe Wilman, Berwyn, Ill............... 1940-46 36 212.07 
ea |Joe AV ELDHISINS SFR WOT, FEE. os os wet ole ears 1939-46 45 214.17 
a ws Se eee ‘Joe Bodis, Cleveland, Ohio.............. 1926-35 90 205.76 
ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY J rd 
e Style of f 
Type of record Holder of record Year Score competition 
High — roe ise athe ¥ Hermann Undertakers, St: Louis......... 1937 3,797 League 
Sn eee Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis.........| 1937 1,325 League y. 
h euiies 5 total ae Charles Lausche-Fr. Franz, Cleveland, Ohio} 1938 1,494 Tournament 
h doubles game..... Jerry Peck-Joe Hradek, ee 1 ree 1933 558 Tournament — 
. individual total. . ‘|Atbert Brandt, Lockport, N. Y.......... 1939 886 
High all events score. . .| Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis iy akeiiae was 1932 2,259 Tournament 
( HOLDERS OF 300 CHAMPIONSHIP ABC GAMES 
- William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. William McGeorge, Kent, Ohio, 1939. 3 
of Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. poe Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 19. oe q - 
Jack Karstens, ‘Fort Sheridan. Ill, oe | Domenico, Canton, Ohio, 1 40. *% 
_ Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. liam Hoar, Chicago, 1941. r 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. te Rollick, Buffalo, N. Y., 1946. 


_The American Bowling Congress reports bar? in the seasons from 1909 to 1947 there were rolled 300 é 
ames, 3,353; 299 games, 2,717; 298 games, 1,347 it 
_ The following men have received gold awards for five or more 300 games: ‘ult 


He . Milwaukee .1 Junie McMahon, Lodi, N. J... 6 | James Sturm, Los Angeles — 
ee Ward, iereiind 3. 7 *Charley Daw,: Milwaukee ... 5 | Steve Tomek, Plymouth, Pa.. 3 
Bar St. Louis. .... 3 ‘Boss’? Bosco, Akron : Wm. Lenzen, Chicago. cpt 
“Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. 6 | Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa. Geo. Billick, Old Forge, ‘Pa... 5 “ 

“The 43rd, 44th and 45th annual ABC championships Piette for 1943, 1944 and 1945 were ds ie 
hela d because of the war. i 


- *Bowled two 300 games in official 3-game series. 

a GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 cone 
I Be a ee COS 76,000 73,000 72,200 72,000 72,500 | 


Se. pte 10,700 10,300 10,200 10,100 10,200 
A -scze Ah nee, a. ot 183, /000 172,000 151.000 - 150, se) 


Ae oe ea, ee 


_ Barnes, Richmond, Va., 


‘Norwalk, Conn., 


-Conn., May 9 


— a a” 


7 eh Sap 


Cie al | Pe 


World Duck Pin 


ry 


Sources National Duck Pin Bowling vay game cer—1.ees Steve Witkowski, Middle 
Gann pel a aaa Pics ORR OCE os Seer noe ventgente sgt set—9,819 Steve Witkowsk 
Ma. Degen ae isde. saa meitedis ies oo eens nantes outae ate. 446 Gordon MclIlw 
une game set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, Wy nae ae ee ale 18,4 1940 (ios ace a 


Ten game set—6,460 Park Circle, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 11-12, 1, 

Fifteen game set—9,420 Popular Club, | Balti- 
more, Md., May, 1940 

Consecutive mins 33 Frank’s Tavern, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938-1939 season. 

Season average—632-70 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
Md., 1945-1946 season. 

Three men team game—475 Middletown All- 
Stars, Middletown, Conn., Novermber, 1937. 

Three men team 3 game set—1,249 ‘Hugueley’s 
Bethesda’s Stars, Bethesda, Md., March 29, 1945. 
\ Three men team 4 game set—1, 524 Spillway 
Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 

Three men team 5 game set—1, 957 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 

MEN—Doubles ; 

Single game—352 Bill Christiano and Jack Silk, 

Feb. 12, 46. 

Three game set—918 Ray Haines and Art 
elter, Baltimore, Md., April, 1939. 

Four game set—1, 120 Bill Christiano, Westport, 
Conn. meet Stan Pawlak, Fairfield, Conn., May 
23, 1946. 

Five game set—1,423 Nova Hamilton and Nick 
Paye, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31, 1942. 

Six game set—1, 624 Nova Hamilton and Winny 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

Seven game set—l, 938 Steve Witkowski, Mid- 
dletown, Conn, and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, 
, 1943. 

Eight game set—2,128 Earl Campbell and Lee 


Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. 

Nine game ‘set—2,431—Nova. Hamilton and 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

Ten game set—2,720 Nova Hamilton and 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 


Fourteen game set—3, 630 Richard. Matthiesz 
and Ad Taylor, Baltimore, Md., April 2, 1946. 
_ Fifteen game set—3, 890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Sept., 1940. 
ixteen game set—4, 147 Earl Campbell and Lee 


_Seim, Baltimore, Md., May _ 13-17, 


44, 
Twenty game set—5, 286 Ben Kosky and Bill 
oe Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 


Sirchity-five game set—6,334 Nick Paye and 
Charles Myers, Winchester, Va. and Frederick, 
Md., June 23-30, 1946. 

Thirty game set—7,612 Nick Paye and Charles 
sae Aig saa Va. and Frederick, Md., June 

Sixty game Set—13,349 Claude Weldon and 
Tom Maupin, Durham, N. C., Oct. 23, 1945. 

High season average—245-10 Paul Harrison and 
Max Rosenberg, Washington, D. C., 1928-1929 


season. 
MEN—Individuals 


Single meet Funaro, New Haven, 


Conn., Jan. 11, 
Three game ‘set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 1943. 
Baltimore, 


Four game set—610 Johnny Miller, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941. 

Four game set—610 Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan., 1943. (Tie with Johnny Miller) 
ame set—782 Astor Clarke, Washington, 
pril 5, 1941. 
ot Spend set—912 Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 
pril, 

Seven game set—1,053 Joe Lamastra, Bridge- 
port, Conn., April 17, 1940. 


Eight game set—1l,i60 Steve Witkowski, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
Nine game set—1,318 Wally Pipp, Hartford, 


* Conn., April, 1934. 


'Ten game set—1,482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

Fifteen game set—2,116 Steve Dyak, Willimantic, 
Conn., Jan. 6, 1940. 

Sixteen game set—2,168 Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Dec. 17, 1944. 

‘Twenty game set—2,757 Astor Clarke, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb., 1934. 

Twenty-five game set—3, 406 Jack White, New 
Haven, Conn., April-May, 38. 

pire game set—4, ,056 Bill Brosey, Baltimore, 

an 

og hirty-five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino,- Avon, 
Conn 

Forty Bc set—5,251 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 1939. 
Forty-five game ‘set—5,811 Steve Witkowski, 
‘Middletown, Conn., is 

Fifty game set—é, 725 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 1939. 


Bowling Records 


Tucker, Baltimore, Md., 1945-1946 season. 


WOMEN—Teams _ 
Single game—689 Spillway Girls, 
Md., May 1, 1947. 
Three game set—1,886 Virginia Dairy Girls, , 
Richmond, Va., April 11, 1945. 
, tev game set—2, 896 Health Center Girls, Nor- 
(0) a., 


5 | 
Baltimore, ; 


Gonseenitie. wins—37 Bookies Team, Richmonal 
Va,, 1938-1939 season. 

Season average—557-27 Aristocrat Dairy, Balti- 
more, Md., 1945-1946 season. 

Three women team 3 game set—2,433 Balti 
more Girls, Oct., 1939. 


WOMEN—Doubles 

Single game*-310 Ardrey Mullaney and Mi- 
nerva Linthicum, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 11, 1939.. 
Single game—310 Betty James and Ethel Harris, , 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 24, 1940. (Tie with Mulla- 
ney and Linthicum) 

Three game set—798 Ann Levy and Doris; 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 
Four game set—966 Evelyn Brose and Thelma; 
McDonough, Baltimore, Md., March, 1940. 
Five game set—l,252 Ardrey Mullaney and 
Alice Lucas, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 26, 1936. 

Six game set—i,417 Ethel Brewer and Dot 
Wolford, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9, 1941. 
Seven game set—1, 659 Sue Miller begs andi 
Frances Oeschler, Baltimore, Md., May 4 0. 
Eight game set—1,905 Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 
Ten game set—2,278 Ardrey Mullaney and! 
Kate Utara, Baltimore, Md. 

Fifteen game set—3,397 Naomi Zimmerman and | 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 

Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien andi 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 

High season average—217 Naomi Zimmerman: 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935; 


season, 
WOMEN—Individuals 


Conn., Nov. 
Three game ‘set—469 Flo Reynolds, Milford, . 
Conn., March 21, 2. 


Four game set—555\ Vickie Croggan, Washing-- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 10, 1943. 

Five game set—720 Maxine Allen, Durham, N. 
C., March 10, 1945. 

Six game set—835 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
March 13, 1937. 

Seven game Cen Madge Lewis, Washington, 

- C.,' Nov. 10, 1946. 

Eight game set—1,005 Naomi Zimmerman, Bal- f 
timore, Md., April 9, 1939, f 


Nine. game set—1,202 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., May 29, 1940. 
Ten game set—l, 355 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 25, 1936.™ 
Fifteen game set—1,942 Ida Simmons, Norfolk, 
Va., Dec. 29, 1939. 


Conn., March-April, 1942. 

Twenty-five game set—3,129 Maxine Allen, 
Durham, N. C., April, 1946. 

Thirty game ‘set—3, 967 Elizabeth Barger, Balti- 
more, Md., Dec., 1942-Jan., 1943. 

Fifty game set—6, 872 Maxine Allen, Durha 
N. C., May, 1944. 1 

Seventy-five game set—7,509 Baaaibe Holifield, 
he orm Soe D. C., Aug. 13, 1943, 

High season average—121-16 (93 games) Ida 
Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 1939-1940 season. 


MIXED—Doubles 4 
Single game—340 Ongomar Moen, Washinsto: ; 
ah C. and Bill Brozey, Baltimore, Ma., March 1 


Three game set—855 Mary Brown and Mo 
Meade, Washington, D. C., Nov. 29, 1946. 

Four game set—1,095 Ethel Brewer and John 
Miller, Baltimore, Ma., Feb. 22, 1941, 

Five game sel 373 euabee brat and 


Twenty game, set—2,512 Flo Reynolds, ee 
| 
| 


Billy Gauer, Norfolk, Va., Sept., 
Twenty game set—5, 125° Flo Reynolds and R 
Anderson, Milford, Conn., March- April, 1942. 
Seventy-five game set—15, ae Azalea "Perry and > 
Tom Maupin, Durham, 'N. C., Feb. 105) 1945. 


Worthen’ 8 International Bowling Champions and Records 


‘Two- - 
Individual All Eveuts Women Teams Wolben Teas 


| teatiauar | steve | wont 
_ 1925|E. Reich, Chicago. . .622|G. Garwood, Cleve. 1,703 Baker-Ebert, Chicago.....1,119| Estes Alibis, 
1926), Welsman, Indian- las Lackey, Fort RS 


J. eeries Higgins, T: 
nis cig tiare 579 = Shes ied = Chie: ere wahict as pe 
race Garwood, A. ‘Burkert Kirg, ni- ” 
Pf i eee ee 57 oS alae “hase 


A. Welter. Estes 
Se aetna Toledo, Ohio. o= 24,713) Chicago... 2... 2.660 155 
Emma Jaeger, M. Smiths D. McQuade, 

Crate a ours 637; Toiedo, Ohio. ...1,700| Chicago...............1,123 


~ ©1930)A. Rump, Ft. Wayne.613)S. Twyford, Chicago 1,727|Trettin-Warmbier, Chicago 1,173 
1931/M. Schulte, St. Louis .650/M. Schulte, St. Louis1, "742 'Z. Baker-G. Pomeroy, Dect. 145 
1932!4.MeVay, K.C.,Mo..668'M. Warmbier, Chi..1 ,807| M. Frank-B. Kirg, Chicago. 1, 218|Breitt Ritrs. oe 


St. + Ou , 
: 1933'S. rg Ae Aurora. .628|S. Twyford, Chicago.1,765 Peters-Kite, Syracuse, N. Y.1,135) Alb. JIr: Gnia'se7 <4 
“SERS . Clemensen, Chi.. 712) E, Ryan, Miwkee.. 1,763 Trettin-McQuade, Chicago 1, agit Dis. 5 ‘Cin. 2,616 
1935|M. Warmbier, Chi... 652|M. Warmbier, Chi. . 1,911) Haufter-Simon, Tex. 1,219) Alb. Jirs. " Chi.2,765 ; 


.-Lds.,Chi.2,784 
Alb.Jirs. ‘Chi 2,748 


1936|Elia Burmeister, Ella Burmeister, \Lindemann-Baldy, ~~ Easty Five, ‘ 
Madison, Wis.....612/ Madison, Wis....1,683! Milwaukee, Wis........ Cleveland 2,617 
1937|A. Gottstine, Buffalo 647/L. Stockdale, |Franke-Weber, Ft. iform ; 
> Detroit, Mich....1,761|.. Wayne, Ind. .......... 
1938) R. Warner, D. Burmeister, Probert-Sablatnik, 
Waukegan, fil.....622} Chicago, Il. J8843).+ St. Wlouis., aber 
1939/H. Gradusnier, Detroit 626/R. Troy, Dayton,O..L.724 Powers-Reus, Gd. Rp 
1940/S. Twyford, ag T. Morris, Chicago . 1,777| Morris-Miller, Chicago 
_ 1941|N. Huff, Los Angeles. 662/S. Twyford, Pittinger-Hogan, 
Aurora, Ill. ..... 1,799| Los Angeles,.......; & 15255 
1942!/Tillie Taylor, Nina VanCamp, Stella Hartrick-Clara Logan 
ty Newark, N. J......659| Chicago........ 1,888| Allen, Detroit, Mich. ...1,204 Pets 5 Bee 
_ 1943, 1944, 1945—No tournaments held because of the war 4 
1946, Val Mikiel, {Catherine Fellmeth, , V.Focazio-Prudence Dusher, Silver Seal 
Detroit, Mich. ...682! Chicago......... 1,835, Niagara Falls, N. Y..... 1,251 
4 _ 1947] Agnes Junker, | Marge Dardee Candace Miller & Emma 


Hnatannparts: Ind.650! Cincinnati, Ohio. 1,826} Baird, Ft. Wayne, Ind...1,245 “Situs y 


artes 


S 
; di 


4 HOLDERS OF 300 W.1.B.C. GAMES 
Season | Season 
\ 1929-1930 Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. 1941-1942 Marge Earley, Chicage 
_ 1931-1932 Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Iowa. 1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Island, Neb, 
1931-1932 Mrs, Bernice Thee, Davenport, Iowa. 1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich, 


an: * ; 3 a 1943-1944 Marge Slogar, Cleveland, Ohio. 
» 1936-1937 Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Iowa. 1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. Yin 


1937-1938 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. 1945-1946 None. > 
i 1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, O. 1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex; Vinie Strol 
1941-1942—Bertha Urbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Som 


1941-1942 Lucile Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. Stevens Point, Wis. 


Bowlers of the Year 


' The National Bowling Writers Association named | Chicago; 3, Andy Varipapa, Hempstead, N. 

_“Buddy’’ Bomar, Chicago, who won $17,400 in| 4, Ned Day, West Allis, Wis.; 5, Hank ‘Laum 

' bowling tournaments in the 1946-1947 season, as} St. Louis, Mo.; 6, Junie McMahon, Chicago: 

the “bowler of the year.’’ Bomar tallied 843 points | Allie Brandt, Lockport, N. Y.; Walter oa 

"in a nation-wide poll with 109 sports writers par- | Cleveland, O.; 9, Joe Norris, ‘ohlcaves 10, 
' ticipating. Other winners were 2, Joe Wilman, ! Luby, Chicago. 


Gymnastic Championships., 1947 


NATIONAL 2 Sar .U. Pag a aga Tie Hores va Schifano, mitt ; 
Dallas, Tex., urners poin ae 

gee : Balance Beam—Clara Schroth, Philadelp! 

MEN Turners, 53.9 points. ; 


Calisthenics—Roy Soreson, Penn State, 28.6 soming E Rings—Helen Shifano, Elizabeth Tur 
oint: points 
Pr mons Horse—Lt. R. C. ares Swiss G. S.; R. pe “Bars—Meta Neumann, U. of . Chicago 
adicky, Bohemian G. A., 5 points. points. 
Bae Horse F. Cumiskey, Swiss G. S., 56.3 i mela Ciubs “Margaret Dutcher, Ridgewo 
7 points 
el ay lel Bar—R. C. Sears, Swiss G. S., 54.8 99 pumbling—Jo Ann Matthews, Dallas A. ie ey 
points. x, 
pe torizontal Bar—EF. J. Scrobe, D. A. T.. V., pe i Schifano, Elizabeth en 
6 poin 
oo iviee  R s—W. Baskowich, U. of Chicago, Team Drill—Elizabeth, N. J., Y. 
_ 56.3 paints. H. A., 174 points; second, Highianth oe H § S 
_ fumbling—C. W. Thomson, Unat., Berkeley, Dallas, Tex., 123 points. 
Calif., 28.9 points. om . 
Rope Climb—G. E. Smith, Los Angeles C. C., | EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE G LEA x 
3.4 seconds. CHAMPIONSHIPS ote 
Indian Clubs—E. A. Hennig, Cleveland E. 8S. T., Annapolis, Ind., Mareh 8 
28.5 points. 
-Around—F. Cum Ay No be 8 Rope Climb—G. Hoffman, Navy, 3.7 sata: 
Sia d—F. iskey, Swiss G. C., 295 Allraround—2. ‘stout, Teinple, 
Team Scores—Swiss G. S., Union City, N. J., P: —] u 7m) 

4 ete second, Acrotheatre, University of Horizontal Bars—R. Stout, roa 

cago, 23; third, Jersey City Dept. Recrea- Tumbling—R. Stout, Temple. 

- tion, 14.- a - Side Horse—G. Green, Penn State. 
eicrs = - = . WOMEN | Flying peeks Rem, on oops 
_ Calisthenics— sh m- Team Championship, Penn Sta eee 
ers, 24.0 eit pane tee Western Conference (Big $)—Won by Min 


840 
Billiavd 


Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Association of America 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 


; Ambérican Champion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives, 


World Champion 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-16, no 


tournaments. 
18-1 BALKLINE 
1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
tan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61, 
18-2 BALKLINE ed 

1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-46, no tour- 


naments. 
18-2 BALKLINE 

High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
685—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
Tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 

1 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


28-2 BALKLINE 
1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average, 35.70. 1936-46, no matches. 
¥ 71-2 BALKLINE 
1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 


tiene THREE CUSHION 
1910, Fred Eames; 1910, Alfredo DeOro; 1910, 
John Daly; 1910, Thos. Hueston; 1911, John Daly; 
1911, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, Joe Carney; 1912, John 
Hargan; 1913-14, Alfredo DeOro; 1915, George 
Moore; 1915, Wm. H. Huey; 1916, Alfredo DeOro; 
1916, Charles Ellis; 1916, Charles McCourt; 1916, 
Hugh Heal; 1916, George Moore; 1917, Charles 
McCourt; 1917, R. L. Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredo 
DeOro; 1918-19, Augie Kieckhefer; 1919, Alfredo 
DeOro; 1919, R. L. Cannafax; 1920, John Layton; 
1921, Augie Kieckhefer; 1921-23, John Layton; 
1923, Tiff Denton; 1924, R. L. Cannafax; 1925, 
R. L. Cannafax; 1926-27, Otto Reiselt; 1927, Augie 
Kieckhefer; 1928, Otto Reiselt; 1928, John Layton; 
1930, John Layton; 1931, Arthur Thurnblad; 1932, 
. Augie Kieckhefer; 1933, Welker Cochran; 1934, 
John Layton; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe; 1937, Welker Cochran; 1938, Welker Coch- 
' ran; 1939, Joe Chamaco; 1940-41-42, Willie Hoppe; 
1943, no tournament; 1944, Willie Hoppe (de- 
_ feated Welker Cochran in challenge match): 1944, 
Welker Cochran (tournament); 1945, Welker 
Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge match); 
1947, Willie Hoppe (tournament). 


High Runs 
__ 1919, Tiff Denton, 17*; 1930, Gus Copulos, 17*; 
1926, Johnny Layton, 18**; 1927, Willie Hoppe, 
20**; 1928, Willie Hoppe, 25***; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe, 15****; 1939, Joe Chamaco, 18**; 1940, Tiff 
Denton, 17*; 1945, Willie Hoppe, 20*****; 1946, no 
matches. 


*World’s tournament play; 
**texhibition; ****world’s match play (player 
“used same cue ball for duration of game): 
*****world’s match play (player had choice of 
eue balls at start of each inning). 


Be cin the Averages 

‘ Reiselt, 50 points in 16 innings*: 
1925, Otto Reiselt, 100 points in 57. innings*: 1995" 
, Otto Reiselt, 150 points in 104 innings*: 1930, 
Johnny Layton, 50 in 23 innings**; 1939, Joe 
' Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings*; 1940, Jay Bozeman, 
ee ct Sa pee ~ eens Hoppe, 50 in 20 

: ; , Welker Cochran, 60 poi 

20 innings****; 1946, no matches. Sn ag 


*League play; **world’s tournament play: 
“world’s tournament play (players allowed cholvs 


Jacob Schaefer 


**league lay; 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


, er eee yet 


Records 


cue balls at the start of each inning); 
**world’s match play (players allowed choice 0: 
cue balls at the start of each inning). 
High Grand Average 
Willie Hoppe, 


of 
a4 


1941, 
Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***. 


*Players ‘used same cue ball for duration of | 
game; **players had choice of cue balls on second 
shot of inning; ***players had choice of cue balls — 
at start of each inning. 

NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION : 

1934, Kinrey Matsuyama. No tournaments since. | 

POCKET BILLIARDS ‘ 
1910, Jerome Keogh; 
. Ralph; 1913, 


Greenleaf; 1925, Frank Taberski; 1926, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1926, Erwin Rudolph; 1926, Thomas 
Hueston; 1927, Frank Taberski; 1927-28, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1928, Frank Taberski; 1929, Ralph 


Greenleaf; 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Erwin Ru- 
dolph; 1930-32, Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Erwin © 
"Rudolph; 1935, Andrew Ponzi; 1936, James Caras; 
1937, Ralph Greenleaf; 1938, James Caras; 1939, 
James Caras; 1940, Andrew Ponzi; 1941, Willie 
Mosconi; 1942, Erwin Rudolph. In a challenge ~ 
match (May, 1942) Irving Crane defeated Rudolph. 
In a challenge match (April i, 1943) Ponzi defeated 
Mosconi. Mosconi defeated Ponzi (challenge 
match) Feb.-March, 1944; 1945, Willie Mosconi 
(defeated Ralph Greenleaf in challenge match); 
1946, Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 
challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 
challenge match): Crane (world’s tournament); 
ane Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge 


match). 
14-2 BALKLINE ; 

1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
C. Ives. No tournaments since. 

18-2 BALKLINE 

1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. — 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 

High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40, 


Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


C. Peterson 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards : P 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 
High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage, 42.85, - 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 

High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; high 
Tun, 125, Geo. Kelly; high Single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high single average, 41.75, Ben= _ 
nie Allen; high individual grand average, 11.02, — 
Ralph _ Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 
8.14, James Caras; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; 
high single average, 41.60, Bennie Allen; 1941, 
Willie Mosconi, eight runs of 125 and one of 12 
in league tournament for the championship. High 
single average, 125. Exhibition high run, Irving 
Crane (1939) and Mosconi (1945) 309; 1945, Willie 
Mosconi, high run 127 (match play with Green- 
leaf); 1946, Jimmy Caras, high run, 127 in match 
with Mosconi. 

Ponzi’s run of 153 and the Mosconi-Caras runs 
of 127 were made in world’s challenge match play. 
Ponzi’s run was made in continuous billiards, 
where a player continues a run from one block 
to another. Mosconi’s run of 127 was made in 
a single block of a match. Mosconi had two 
scratches against him when he started the run 
and he needed a total of 127 to get a net of 125 
Since his score was minus 2 when he started. All 
other pocket billiard records listed here were 
made in tournament play. 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. } 
Fea bebe Seon RECORDS 
4 uns— e Hoppe (match), 53; + 
Peterson. (exhibition), 104 ( is 3 Charles C, 
g verages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36: 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.49, Cle ares 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 


1910, BW. Garda ot 
,_E. W. Gardner; LoL EP ‘ 
1912, M. D. Brown; 1913, Joseph Mayers eiiaee 
W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hall; 1916, CG. Huston: 

1918, Percy Collins; 1919, 


1917, Dave McAndless; 
C. Heddon; 1920, E. T. Appleby: 1921,.Percy Coil. 


1.16 points per inning*; — 
1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inning**; 1945, 


RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 


wa 
* Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 


Byerage, 28; high grand average, 20. 
c 18-2 Balkline 


. High run, 248, 
average, 60, John 
18.57, John Clinton. 


THREE-CUSHION AMATEUR 
1910, Pierre Maupone; 1911, Charles Morin; 1919 
Arthur Newman; 1920, W. B. Huey; 1921, Ear 
Lookabaugh; 1922, Frank Flemming; 1923, Robert 


2 5 ; high single 
Clinton; high grand average, 


2 
= Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 
_ 1932, Michigan; 1933, Michigan; 1934, Michigan 
State; 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937,Cornell; 
1938, Cornell; 1939, Wisconsin; 1940. Michigan; 
1941, Cornell; 1942, Wisconsin; 1943, Florida; 1944, 
Cornell; 1945, 1946, no play; 1947, Ohio State. 


= Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 

' 1935, Michigan State; 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
State; 1938, Wisconsin; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan; 
i 41, no tournament; 1942, Buffalo; 1943, Florida; 
2 $44, Florida; 1945, 1946, no play; 1947, Florida. 


a4 Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
1936, Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
1939, Buffalo; 1940, Michigan; 1941, University of 
rida; Eastern, University of Buffalo; Southern, 
erersity of Florida; Northern, University of 
“! higan; Western, University of Wyoming: 1942, 
Florida; 1943, Minnesota; 1944, Indiana; 1945, 1946, 
no play; 1947, Michigan. 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 
_ 1937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O. 
Miller, Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor- 


———— 


>> 


i 


isconsin; 1943, R. McCloskey, Michigan; 1944, G. 
n, Iowa State; 1938, Geo. Hansen, 
/1944, W. Rion, Florida; 1945, 1946, no play; 1947, 
, Florida; 1939, Peter Choulas, Colgate U.; 1940, 
avis, University of Florida; Northern, Leslie 
Jornell; 1943, Mabie, Florida; 1944, 
Straight Rail 
Pocket Billiards 
_ 1937, Cornell 4.42. 
1937, Towa 
; 1938, Florida 7.53; 1939, Kentucky 8.10 disquali- 
Three Cushions 


"nell; 1940, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941, Ted 
eubert, Cornell; 1945, 1946, no play; 1947, Charles 
_ Ashiey, Ohio State. 
"1937. wm, Jopli 
; gan; , Edw. Bergen, Iowa State; 1940, 
BE. O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1941. no tournament; | 
7 
Mabie, Florida. 
a Pocket Billiards 
iy 
n O. Miller, -Wisconsin; 1941, Lloyd Greene, 
iversity of Kansas; 1941, Eastern, Maynard 
ity of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd 
Be tuniversity. 1942, Bonime, 
“Indiana; 1945, 1946, no play; 1947, Bob Below, 
rdue. 
1937, Cornell, 442 
: Three Cushions 
% 1938, Florida, 566; 1939, Kentucky, 609 disquali- 
ied. KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 
Three Cushion Billiards 
State, 1.49; 1944, Florida, 1.49. 
"KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
Straight Rail 
i> 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 49.. 
Bc. Pocket Billiards 


Davis, University of Florida; 1942, David Vig. 
Three Cushions 
42, Colomaio, Buffalo; 1943, R. Matheny, Florida; 
1937, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1938, J. L. Gei- 
“Golomais, University of Buffalo; Southern, Ted 
i i of Kansas; 
ne, University oe eel 
KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 
1937, Iowa State, 179; 1944, Florida, 179. 
Straight Rail 
Pocket Billiards 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 111. 
Colgate. 130. 


er Choulas: 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 


-| ganization, Scranton, P. 


MD i ei dt ee 


M. Lord; 1924 
Harris; 1927, 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
Professional—1932-39,, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur—1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; no tournament since. 


Ruth McGinni High wee 198 (43) 9 tabl 
nnis—High run, x ‘ 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). : oe 


RED BALL BILLIARD 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. a 


RED BALL RECORD 
Charles C. Peterson, high run, 


Ss 
; t 54; Charles C. 
Peterson, high single average, 5.33. 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE 


Straighf Rail 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 5.55. 


$ Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01. 


Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS) 


Straight Rail 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. 
ENDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE 
: (NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40. 


NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail 
S. M. Cohee, Purdue, 294 s 
Morris H. Ingleman, Purdue, 427, 
Three Cushions 


O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9. 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9. 


Pocket Billiards 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Straight Rail 


1934, Raymond Riggs, Michigan State: 1935, 
Raymond Riggs, Michigan State; 1936, no tourna- 
ment; 1937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 
Bernard Proulx, Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B. 
Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E. Patrick, Indiana; 1941- 
46, no tournament; 1947, Gordon Hines, Wisconsin, — 


Pocket Billiards 
1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 1940, Gibson 
Findley, Florida; 1941-46, no tournament; 1947, 
Leff Mabie, Florida. ‘ 
FACULTY CHAMPION 


(Straight Rail and Baikline) 


1939, C. E. Edmondson, Dean of Men, University 
of Indiana. No tournament since. ci 


CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942, Wyoming; 1943, South Dakota State. 


CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 


1942, Emily Julian, South Dakota State; Mary 
Jane Noonan, South Dakota State. 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
(Pocket Billiard Championships; National Keyshot — 
Tournaments) 
TEAM CHAMPIONS 


1945, Harlem Boys’ Club, New York, N. Y. 
1946-1947, S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadel- — 


phia, Pa. 
Individual Champions—Senior | we 
1945-1946, Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, — 
New York, N. Y.; 1947, Bill Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ 
Club, Bedford, Ind. y : 


Junior — eset ee 
1945, Sam Cavaleiri, Boys’ Club, Big Brother Or- ~ 


‘a. ia 
1946-1947, Donald Gratzer,. Bedford Boys’ Club, 
Bedford, Ind. ; Pee ee 


aa Ski Jumping Championships. National Classic Combined Ski Champion. 
ear Skier Residence or Club Year Skier Resi as 
, 1940 Merrill Barber, Brattleboro Vt. 1941 Alf Engen, Salt Lake Cie Onan ne 


842 Sporting Events—Skiing Records 


Ski Champions and Records 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association 


NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION 


Distance eri 
Feet or ai 
Place of Event | Time | Meters | Pts.) 


Duluth, Minn 191-180 | 230.) 


Champion and Home Club 


Class 


Duluth, Minn. 189-173 | 218., 
.{Duluth, Minn, Shigaee. J | yl48=165. 08 
..|Duluth, Minn 153-151 02.; 
.|Brattleboro, Vt...-| 1:27.11}... 2.2... sae +4 
Combined... . .|Howard Chivers, Gould Academy...|Brattleboro, Vt...-|......-|--.--+--- 432... 
Four events. . ...|Merrill Barber, Norwich University .|Guilford, N. H....|.......|.....0... 370. 
Men’s downhill (open) |Martin Fopp, Timberline.......... Negra Cal., to-} 5:38.2 |... cs. se cuts eet 
6 al 2 runs ¥ 
Men’s downhill (amat.)|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Gal pe Cal., to-| 6:00.4 }..... oovefee eee 
a runs - 
Men’s slalom (open). .|Sig Engl, Sun Valley, Idaho........ boeerwnts C@al., t0-[)1:42.4 Wc cccceoslion weet 
al 2 runs 4 
Men’s slalom (amat.).|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Se Cal.,-to=| 142.4 (in. ote cimnliceml bay 
al 2 runs § 
Men’s combined slalom|Alf Engon, Sun Valley, Idaho...... Yosemite, ‘Cal: o2-- [i.e « ¢+.0)] <0 ese eaten 
and downhill (open) : ; 
Men's combined slalom|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Yosemite; Calc. 2 ].icee selects os of ONG F 
and downhill (amat.)' Z 4 
_ Class B cross country. oe Chivers, Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt...|...-..-|-s+e-0e+ 240 
u 4 
Class B combined... . pone esa inkes Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt....}.....--|.+-ss+e0: 429, 
: u q 
Women’s slalom (open|Gretchen Frazer, Sun Valley, Idaho.|Yosemite, Cal., to-| 1:63.1 |......... 5g 4 
and amateur)...... 2 runs | 
rene downhill Clarita Heath, Sun Valley, Idaho...|/Yosemite, Cal..... 3:31.15) See eee 8) 
(open: | 
GGnEe Ss tyegaes Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.) Yosemite, Cal..... 320901 As Secs earls A 
‘amateur : 
Women’s combinedsla-|Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.) Yosemite, Cal:....}.......|..-s-.--- 317 
Jom and downhil 


*Denotes only open class competitor. 
JUMPING RECORDS 4 
(Marks set at annual tournament of the Kiwanis Ski Club, Iron Mountain, Mich., March 1, 1942) 


Class Name and Home Club peta it 
Class A. Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club. “389 
Class B. .| Walter Nelson, Beloit, Wis...... 260 
Class C (boys’ class). .|Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. 261 
Senior class (skiers 32 years and over)......... Leonard Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich 238 
American Ski Jumping Records 
Soufce: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association 
Dist j 
; Skier Place Frese 
Mikkel Hemmestvedt......... Red “Wine Minis. ce ese ee eee eee 37 
BPN MaLECT Stes AS Sc titceicsete wh Ishpemtings Wich: i... ccik ane esata < 
Julius Kulstad. .. 0... 6. pee ee Ishpeming, Mich... 25 <5. clessikieemenene 9214 
OC) 2) CRAG Ss U1 aI: ie Duluth, Minn’. \\0s cme bien soe aes 112 
Ole Miangseth. 0. ...5...5.5- Red. Wing: Mina\ ./.3).-4.nrioeee ees ee 114 
WORN Hvenson.......-. 06000 Duluth; MINN Ss, cocsa< tsar ueeh a ee 116, = 
John Mangseth.............. Duluth, Minn... bissctssmiskaseeeee 117 ~ 
WOH HVENSON, ... 1... eee ees Ishpeming, Mien. s,../ii. & ean ssetesees 122 Se I 
RE RESON hos oie lo Ais sais sais o> BisuiClaire, “Wis Sher. 0c cae tre cites CRS 131 ; 
-- {Oscar Gunderson. ............ Chippewa Falls, Wis8..........escccce5 138 z 
August Nordby.............. Milehi: 5.5'24:5, ste eec See ae 140 i 
5 ete not vas wie's ee sce {EE ORWOOG, MIGK 00 doe ea ee eae 152 at 
AEVAT Om tvedt.'s. .5)<\s. +s.« «| APOBWOOG, MUCh. ; den . scene aaa eee 6if 
Ragnar Omtvedt RR AL ie at lar a) K | 
Henry Hall... ..|Steamboat Springs, Colo.) ) 1.1.2.2! af 203 | 
Anders Haugen ae Colo. sc yy ag eh ae ee 213 | 
i augen 4 214 } 
Anders Haugen 214 | 
Glenn Armstrong 224 / 
nines Elvrum..... 240 1 } 
ASOD es sc wisie | 
Alf Engen........ oer | 
Mobert Roeoker. .. 6.5.0 cece: 257 
PUOrAEPEVORIO Ss wic's ss oclan aoe 273 | 
Worget Pokle::..... 5.60 skies Hyak, Wash......... i 288 
MOreer TORO «i515 eee cclen a ce Tron Mountain, Mich.... sie 289* D 
*#Present American record. 
‘ WORLD RECORD 
MOR eterecie sles {Joseph Bradl, Austria ......... [Planics,; Yugoslavin yn voces eee { 350.96 
PAUL BIETILA TROPHY PAUL LAYMAN TROPHY 7 
Given by Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Bradley of Madison, Given to the National Ski Association by Davi H 


Wis., as a memorial to be awarded annually to the Layman, Jr. of New York in 1 
American born skier scoring highest in the Na-| Layman. Awarded annually to. the winnen ‘ot oe 


1941 Walter Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. 1942 Howard Chivers, Gould A 

1942 Arthur Devlin, Sno Birds, Pack Placid, N. Y. | 1943-1944- phone Wor’ yas 
Oy ponte Lay wee War II} 1946 No per pemeieo cs Mie Rly” t 
; i in, Lac acid, N.°Y. x i : : “= 
1947 Joe Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich» iat pacha its 3 Fevers aa q 


a 


1947 National Ski Champions | 


NATIONAL SKI ASS’N OF AMERICA 


| Champion 


| Dea 


ie 
C jump. . WW. Rasmussen. 
Me pans class jump. i. Minkin 
‘OSS country. ...|W. Broomhall.. 


Poiassic pombined.. |R. Townsend... 
_ Men’s downhill. . | |K. 

_ Men's slalom K. Molitor. - : 
a 


a Men's combined. .;K. Molitor. 
“ Women’s downhill’ R. Wurtele. 
Women’s slalom. -|0- Ausoni. . . 


i r 'R. Wurtele. 


Club or home 
city 


Place of 
event 


Dis- 
tance 


feet Time 


\Norway, Europe. 


Ishpeming, Mich. 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
Tronwood, Mich 
geet poe Ski Club, 
Rumford, Maine.. 
univ. of N. H 


. Switzerland 


. |Switzerland 
-|Montreal, Canada. . . 
. Swiss ski team 


. Montreal, Canada. 


. Ishpeming, Mich... . 
.|Ishpeming, Mieh.... 
.. Ishpeming, Mich... . | 
Ishpeming, Mich.... 


.|Lake Placid, N. ¥.. 


Lake Placid, 


. -|Snow Basin, 
. Snow Basin, 


Snow Basin, 
Snow Basin, 
Snow Basin, 


.'Snow Basin, 


239-230! . . 


Classic combined—Event where skier both races and 
Men’s or Women’s combined—Total of downhill a 


jumps (total of both events). 


nd slalom points. 


UNITED STATES EASTERN AMATEUR SKI ASSOCIATION 


_- > Dis- 
ac. Club or home Place of tance 
J Event Champion city event feet 
Class A jump.... .|L. Bernier... . .|Quebee Ski Club. . . .|Laconia, N. 

Class B jump.....;T. Franzen.... Norway, Ski Club, 
N 4 Laconia, 
‘Class A cross ctry..|W. Broomhall.. .| Laconia, 


classic D. Johnson... . 
‘Class A { combined) 
| Kimbaif Union 


‘Class B cross etry. 


classic 
| Class B f combi ned 
Men’s downhill. 
Men’s slalom 


‘ay Schmitt... . 
J. Guillot 


R, Townsend . 


| 
en’s combined. . | R. Ena 
omen's down hill R. Wurtele*. 
Women’s Slalom. ./R. Wurtele*. . 


Alta, Utah. 


Academy 


Quebec, Canada..... 
:jB. Dodge...... | North-Conway. 


Univ. of N. H. 
'Univ. of N. H 


. Quebec, Canada.... 
-|Quebec, Canada 


: Quebec, Canada 


| Laconia, 
Laconia, N. 
Laconia, 


N. Conway, 
|N. Conway, 


N. Conmay J Be 
.|Pico, Vt 
Pico, Vt. 
Pico, Vt 


: Women’s comb’ed. R. Wurtele. 
” *Twin sisters 


CENTRAL UNITED STATES SKI ASSOCIATION 


Club or home 
city 


Place of 
event 


Dist- 
tance 
feet 


| Champion 
1 
a 


E. Lindstrom . 
.|J. Waananen. . 
r . |W. Rasmussen. 
enior class jump. |G. Kotlarek.. 
country. . None held 
lassic combined. .|None held 
( en's down hill. . 
. Oakvick. 


den’s combined. Lafstad. . 


Women’ 's down hill. ba McClennan. os 


Yomen’s slalom. .|A. Pritzlaff. 
Vomen’s comb’ed.'A. Pritzlaff. 


- Sweden, Europe... -. .| 


Duluth, 
Ishpeming, Mich 
./Duluth, Minn. 


Wisconsin Hoofers. . 


.| Milwaukee, 
‘| Milwaukee, Wis 


St. Paul, Minn 
St. Paul, Minn 


-/St. Paul; Minn. 


see Sacer ...|Moon Valley Ski Club | Leland, Mich 
.| Minneapolis, var Ee Leland, a 


land, 
Leland, Mich 


1947 INTERMOUNTAIN SKI ASSOCIATION 


Champion 


A. Engen 


D. Johnson. 
‘|Bill Beesley. . 
.|L. Diamond - 
No senior class. 
.|Dick Movitz. . 


‘D. 
s C jump.. 
or class jump. 
eis 's down hill. . 
fen’s slalom..... 


Dick Movitz... 


Club or home 
city 


Place of 
event 


Sun Valley Ski Club. ./Salt Lake City 


.|Utah Ski Club 
.|Utah Ski Club 


|Park City Ski Club. 
s Represented this year | 


en’s combined. .|Dick Movitz. ..| Al 


Vomen’s down hilJ| Dodie Post.. 


Champion 


Club or home 
city 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


- |Salt Lake City 


\Jackson, Wyo. . 
|Jackson, aus 


yo. 
Wyo. 
Who 


my Wyo. 


Place of 
event 


4 Peamnined. . 
en's: down hill y 
‘0 ’s slalo 
; omens comb'ed_ |S. Days 


‘|Marysville, Mont. .. 
2 aes Mont... 


Sville, Mont 


‘|Maryvsille, Mont. .. 


Pts. 


.|Marysville, Mont... Came g ebeyse aule tele tneiaig be 


Sporting Events—Skiing Records 


844 : 
PACIFIC NORTHWESTERN SKI ASSN, : 
Fin 
s Club or home iT 
Event Champion city Place of event Jumps Time  |poin 
F Pass, 
Class A jump....--....- BR aa ete bia ih al wae maaee ars Sh sty Se 
Class'B*jump..*......+-.- J. Vincent. . .|Leavenworth Ski Bnodunte Pas BI iti ane 218 
Senior class jump........ H. Sotvedt. . |Vancouver, B. C. Snares Pass, _..| 203 
da Wash... se aes we 
Men’s downhill, open .|Cascade Ski. . ..|Timberline, Oreg....}.......- gee 
i (eae .jSun Valley Ski. .|Stevens Pass, Wash. ]....... e 
Mave AS Gea ache ‘\Cascade Ski.....]Mt. Hood, Oreg....]....-.. .53.2-.54.4 
144.6 
Men’s slalom, closed...... Penguin Ski.....|Stevens Pass, Wash.|....... 51.0-:49.8 
es 140.8 
i bined, open....|W. Bowes. . .|Cascade Ski... late Hood, Ores: .. S| sre sie wai) oletets mie 
Mons combined. elgaed., ..|D- Fairies. ..}|Sun Valley Ski. .;Stevens Pass, Wash.|....-.- sane 
Women’s downhill, open. .|G. Fraser....|Sun Valley Ski. .|Mt. Hood, Oreg....}......- fee 
Women’s downhill (closed,|G. Fraser....|Sun Valley Ski. .|Stevens Pass, Wash. |....... 1 oO e ee ee 
; Women’s slalom, open... .|G. Fraser....|Sun Valley Ski..}Mt. Hood, Oreg....|......- ae zor 
§ :46.8-: 133. 
*s slalom, closed...|R. Fraser....]Sun Valley Ski. .|Stevens Pass, Wash. }....... :46.8-:47.0 
Women's aominined. open./G. Fraser....|Sun Valley Ski..|Mt. Hood, Oreg....|-......-]-.--.+.--- 43; 
‘ Women’s combined, closed'!G, Fraser....|Sun Valley Ski. ./Stevens Pass, Wash. |......-|....-.--. 
SOUTHERN ROCKY MT. SKI ASS’N - 
Dist Tot. 
Eyent _ Champion Club, home city Place of event ft i Time 
1 Aj , closed|Ralph Bietila. ..|Ishpeming, Mich. |Steamboat Spgs., Colo.| 238 |....... 227 
i Ces Gane: open. hcasn Wren. . .|Eskimo Ski Club. |Steamboat Spgs., Colo. 220) 1s Soe 218 
‘Class B jump....... Maurice Brikett., SSWSC......... Steamboat Spgs., Colo.} -185 |....... ey 
Class C jump....... Keith Wegeman.|SSWSC......... Steamboat Spgs., Colo.| 144 "{....... 222. 
Cross country...... Orville Bedell. ..|SSWSC......... jee bene Spgs., Colo.|....... 05.05) 5.2m 
“Men's downhill..... Gordon Wren. . .|Eskimo Ski Club. |Aspen, Colo..........}....... 2203.2). 0S 
Men's slalom....... John Litchfield. .|Aspen Ski Club.../Aspen, Colo.../......|....... 1:03:01) .eeem 
{ Men’s combined. ...|Gordon Wren. ..|Eskimo Ski Club.|Aspen, Colo..........}...-...].....2. 249 
Women’s downhill...|Shirley Fopp....{Albuquque Ski 
Ohip?... es ANDER, C6102)... sciuaoteeles a 2333). taee 
Women’s slalom... .|Barbara Kidder. |Pioneer Ski Club.|Aspen, Colo..........|....... 2:28:14 ||? 2 ea 
Women’s combined..|Jean Litchfield. .|Aspen Ski Club...|Aspen, Colo.........-1.......4)....... 318 
SSWSC—Steamboat Springs Winter Sports Club. 
CALIFORNIA SKI ASSOCIATION 
Dis- 
, Club or home Place of tance 
Event Champion city event feet Time Pts 
Class A jump:....|Sig Ulland,.... |Oakland Ski Club. . .|Spooner Summit, Longest 
: NOV 55 bcbisbihas jump 
| 13 'tte | aera 
' Class B jump.....|Howard Pyle...|Auburn, Calif......, Spooner Summit, 
een 2 NEY i. ean c a ane 120 '{t|o> ee 
Men's A down hill J. Blatt....... |\Stanford Ski Club...|Norden, Calif.......)....... 7.4 
/Men's A slalom. ..'J. Blatt....... {Stanford Ski Club...|Norden, Calif.......)....... 146.9 
en’s A combined J. Blatt....... Stanford Ski Club. ..|Norden, Calif.......}.......s|...0--s 008 
Women’s A down | ; 
ay ES ee B. Grasmoen... .| Merced Ski Club. ...|Norden, Calif.......|....... 180.2 
Women's A slalom.|B. Grasmoen.. .! Merced Ski Club. ...|/Norden, Calif... 2) ..|).. 012: 180.7 et 
Women’s A comb’d'B. Grasmoen.. .'Merced Ski Club... .!Norden, Calif... 222! 2 2 227). ..20..2.. 
: 1947, AMERICAN OLYMPIC TRYOUTS, Seattle, Wash. 
j Tryout <i 
Competitor Home city Jumps, Jumps, final point Place — 
eer” or club first day second day summary “i! 
Joseph Perrault........ Ishpeming, Mich...... 230-251 241-255 437.40 PG 
Walter Bietila.......... Iron Mt., Mich,....... 228-230 252-253 435.55 2. ¢ 
Winter Park, Colo... .. 230-240 245-265 432.50 5. 
Ishpeming, Mich...... 233-236 245-268 433.30 4 
St. Paul, Minn........ 226-231 260-262 434.85 3 t 
aFoneMt.,, Mich. . 2: 2. « . 236-251 237-did not jump. |...........4)...5. 
Coleraine, Minn : 
‘ (Norge Ski Club, Chi.).. 225-222 241-245 415.70 6* 
_ James Lawson. Seged Mich... 4... 207-229 252F-241 2 2 oe 
_ Walter Nelson 8 242P-235. 3 LL | oi, ee 
Leonard Soler. WENDT pei sig 2 > 241-250 403.60 Fé 
George Wright Duluth, Minn......... 222-239 221-221 394.60 8 7 
“ae Wilmer Hampto ..(Wenatchee, Wash. .... 202-227 239-239F + sles gv tes 20 eo 


Distance 


*Alternate due to 


past records (injured previous to tryouts). 
ey Art Devlin awarded place on team 1) fy , 


x) Awarded place on 1948 U. S. Olympic Jumping Team, 


Long Jumps During 1947 Season 


Skier and Club 


248-261 


8 
261-257 


EXHIBITION JUMPS MADE D 


Srsoeris a tromeae ce a! ‘Salt Lake City, Utah 
URING OLYMPIC TRYOUTS ~ ie! 
ng the two day American 


becomes the unofficial American Distai 
ki Jumping Team. erie are 


ttc ees oe Salt Lake City, Utah 


| Place of Jump 


Lots oo ‘Seattle, Washington 
eattle, Washington 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Olympic Tryouts made lea; 


‘The leading American rowing colleges (except 
le and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. ¥., since 1895. Columbia 
et year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
; at order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

_ In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
Vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
J ew London on June 25. 

1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
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~ Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeepsie 


results of the races from 1901 to 1935 inclusive will 
be found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 
818. The regatta was omitted in 1933. 

California established a record for the course in 
1939, 18 mins., 1235 seconds for four miles. 

The regatta was suspended in 1942, 1943, 1944, 
1945, 1946 (World War II) and was resumed in 
1947 over the three-mile course. 

Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell: 1906, Syracuse; 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornel) 
Winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson_in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 


miles. 
The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 
1923 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: 


UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, COURSE FOUR MILES 
* Year Winner Second Third Fourth Fifth 
1923, June 28.|Wash., 14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14.15 4-5|Syracuse Cornell 
1924, June 17.|Wash., 5.02 Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5] Pen'via, 15.23 3-5/S’acuse, 15.25 
1925, June 22.|Navy, 19.24 4-5 Wash., 19.28 Wise’n, 19.58 Pen'via, 19.59 ornell, 20.04 
1926, June 28.|;Wash., 19.28 3-5|Navy, 19.29 3-5|S’acuse, 19.53 4-5|/Pen'via 20.03 4-5/Col’bia 20.05 1-5 
1927, June 29.|Col’bia., 20.57 Wash., 20.59 3-5|Calif., 21.12 2-5)Navy, 21.21 1-5|Cornell, 21.23 
928, June 19./Calif., 18.35 4-5|Col’bia, 18.38 Wash., 18.46 Cornell, 19.01 Nav 10 
, June 24./Col’bia, 22.58 ash., 23.08 4-5|Pen'via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 23.58 4-5)Wise’n, 24.09 
1930, June 26.|Cornell, 21.42 S'acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.LT., 21.19 alif., 22.24 4-5|Col’bia. 22.33 2-5 
1931, June 16.|Navy, 18.54 1-5|Cornell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5|Calif., 19.11 4-5|S’acuse, 19.19 4-5 
932, June 20.|Calif., 19.55 Cornell, 20.05 Wash., 20.141-5|Navy, 20.19 Syrac., 20.24 2-5 
1934, June 16.|Calif., 19.44 Wash.. 19.48 45) Navy, 19.50 2-5|Cornell, 19.58 2-5|Penn., 19.593 
935, June 18 .|Calif., 18.52 Cornell, 18.52 3-5|Wash. 19.00 4-5|Navy, 9.02 4-5|S’aeuse, 19.09 1-5 
1936, June 22.|Wash., 19.09 3-5 Calif, 9.13 2-5|Navy 19.16 4-5|Col’bia.19.27 1-5) Cornell. 19.34 3-5 
1937, June 22./|Wash., 18.33 3-5|Navy, 18.47 1-5|Cornell, 18.56 2-5|Syrac. 18.57 1-5)|Calif., 19.03 4-5 
1938, June 27.|Navy, 18.19 Calif., 18.20 1-5|Wash., 18.25 2-5|/Col’bia. 18.27 Wise. 18.34 
An June 17 .|Calif 18.12 3-5;Wash., 18.14 Navy, 18.22 4-5|Cornell 18.31 3-5|Syrac., 18.34 
0, June i8./Wash., 22.42 Cornell, 22.45 3-5|S’acuse, 22.57 Navy, 23. alif. 17 
1941, June 25.|Wash., 18.533 ([Calif.. 19.023 |Cornell, 19.146 |S’acuse, 19.18 9 |Prine’n, 19.23 4 
i947, June 21.'Navy, 13.59 2 |Cornell, 14.004 'Wash., 14.075 'Calif., 14096 ‘Prine’n, 14.158 


y 


‘i 


"In 1940, Columbia (24.02) was sixth; Wisconsin 


In 1936, Pennsylvania (19.37) was.sixth; Syracuse (19.3742) seventh. 
“In 1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19.24 3-5) seventh. 
“In 1938, Cornell (18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seventh. 
"In 1939, Wisconsin (18:40 2-5) was sixth; Columbia (18.50) seventh. 


(24.06) seventh; Princeton (24.09) eighth. 


i In 1941, Wisconsin (19:29.4) was sixth; Rutgers (19:29.8) seventh; M, I. T. (19:32.8) eighth; 


lumbia (19:35.5) ninth. 


| The 1947 race was at three miles. 


2 1947, Syracuse (14:18.5) was sixth; Wisconsin (14:25.4) seventh; M. I. 
eastivania (14:28) ninth; Rutgers (14:41.5) tenth and Columbia (14:44) eleventh. 


T. (14:26.8) eigth; 


Winner 


.|\Cornell... 9.27 4-5|Wash’'ton.. 


oa Pennsylv’a 10.22 3-5|Cornell.... . 


Pee § 4 Penn’ via. .. 
- 11.28 3-5/Calif...... 
wae we. 9.45 


lumbia, seventh. - 


, Princeton seventh, Wisconsin eighth, M. I. 
distance was three miles. 


t! 
aS the regatta. 


= FRESHMEN EIGHT ourse two miles JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four miles 


Second 


In the 1941 Freshman race Syracuse was third, Princeton fourth, M. I. T. fifth, Columbia sixth, 
the 1941 Junior Eights race Cornell was third, Columbia fourth. ‘ 
1947 Freshman race Navy was third, Princeton, fourth; Cornell, fifth; Pennsylvania, sixth and 


the 1947 Junior eights race Cornell was third 


three races at Poughkeepsie in 1947 a record 


Winner Second 


9.28 Syracuse.. 9.50 Cornell... 
.....+.|/Pennsyl’a, 10.36 2-5)/Wash’ton.. 10. 
Wash..... 0.26 e . 10.31 


f Cornell... 
... 15.40 1-5|Penn’via.. 
1-5|Wash. . 15.12 4-5|Col’ bia... 

ree 14.18 1-5|Cornell.. . 
-.. 15.21 1-5|Col’bia.... 15.24 
> 16.39 Wash’ton.. 17.01 

5|Syracuse.. 14.29 3-5|California. . 14.33 

5|Syracuse.. 4 alifornia, . 15.45 1-5 
1-5|Syracuse. . 15. 


BR 


Pawomsoo 


ROOM RE 


f Califo: . 13. 

.56 3-5|Wash’ton.. 13.57 2-5 ~ 

a Navy..... 18.23 
ton., 14.457 

aie ste 14.367 


hington fourth, Syracuse fifth, Pennsylvania 
“orinin Rutgers tenth and Columbia eleventh. 


total of 29 crews participated, a new all time. 


e record. Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 9.11535. 


~ 


1924 .|Schuylkill...... 


Jp te ERM, AE OEP) | te 
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Yale-Harvard Rowing © 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in| the New London course is 19 m. 51 45 sec. made 


1852 by six-oar crews without coxswains on a three- Pale te Oe aeag ernees Spade ah da 552 = 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., Har- sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will 


vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first | §,354 in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817 
regatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on The regatta was suspended 1943, 1944, 194% 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the | (worja War Il) and resumed in 1946. ; 
Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con. 
ning in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to| tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard ‘winnings 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. | The course has been two miles except that in, 5 a 
The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a| the freshmen rowed one and a half seeped : 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, | 1932 both races were at that distance also. io : 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, | 1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to : 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale | inclusive the record was: Freshmen—Yale 9, He 
won 28 races and Harvard 18. The record time for |! vard 13. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 


Time 
Date Won By j————__—_—_- Date Won By |——————_ 

Winner Loser Winner 
June 22, 1923...) Yale...... 22 10 22 35 June 22, 1934...) Yale...... 19 51 4-5 
June 20, 1924...) Yale......} 21 58 2-5 | 2211 2-5 ||June 21, 1935..,|Yale......| 20 19 
June 19, 1925...) Yale...... 20 26 20 32 2-5 ||June 19, 1936,..)Harvard..} 20 19 
June 25, 1926 . .| Yale...,.. 20 14 2-5 | 20 21 3-5 ||June 25, 1937...|Harvard..| 20 02 
June 24, 1927...|Harvard. .| 22 35 1-5 | 22 39 June 24, 1938, . .|Harvazd. : 20. 
June 22, 1928...) Yale......| 20 21 3-5} 20 56 June 23, 1939...'Harvard..| 20 48 2-5 
June 21, 1929;..|Yale...... 21 20 2139 June 21, 1940... |Harvard. .| 2138 
June 20, 1930 alesis cic: 20 9 2-5 20 30 3-5.||June 14, 1941... . | 20 40 
June 19, 1931...|Harvard 22 21 May 23, 1942. ..|Harvard**, 10 26 
June 24, 1932...|Harvard..| 21 29 21 42 June 1,1946...|)Harv’d***.| 91 
June 16, 1933....)Harvard..! 42 46 3-5 | 22 523-5 ||June 18, 1947...'Harvard..! 20 40 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 


Time E 
———— Date Won By > 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
10 27 2-5 | 10 46 June 22, 1934..|Yale......| 947 3-5 9 51 
10 33 10 45 3-5 ||June 21, 1935. .| Yale...... 9 46 ¢) 
9 51 2-5 | 10 01 June 19, 1936.. - 1105 
11 00 11 12 3-5 ||June 25, 1937..| Yale...... 12 141-5 | 12 23 
9 18 9 22 2-5 ||June 24, 1938..|Harvard..| 1 10 14 2-5) 
10 33 11 43 June 23, 1939..|Harvard..| 10 20 10 30 4-5. 
11 09 3-5 ||/June 21, 1940..|Harvard..| 11.53 12 39 


11 07 
11 02 4-5 | 1117 3-5 |/June 14, 1941..)/Harvard..| 9 51 2-5| 10 014-5 
10 25 10 35 3-5 ||May 23, 1942..|Harvard**| 10 16 3-5 | 10 ae 2-5 


*8 16 1-5 30 4-5 |/June 18, 1947...|Yale...... 95 
12 06 2-5 | 12 26 2-5 
JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 


Time 
Date Won By 
Winner Loser Winner 
10 10 10 28 2-5 ||June 22, 1934..|Yale...... 9 40 1-5 
10 41 10 45 June 21, 1935. .| Yale...... 9 56 
Pes (eo de, 10 0 June 19, 1936. .| Yale...... 10 52 2-5 
June 25, -.| 10 36 3-5 | 10 43 3-5 ||June 25, 1937.. «| 11 56 1-5 
June 24, é 9 24 4-5 9 29 June 24, 1938..|Harvard..} 10 27 4-5 | 10 30 25 
_ June 22, 10 47 11 01 June 23, 1939..|/Harvard..| 9 35 9:39. # 
June 21, etwas ti 2-00 11 12 4-5 || June 21, 1940..|/Harvard..| 11 33 3-5 | 11411 
June 20, --) 11 07 1-5 | 11 10 3-5 ||Junel4, 1941..|Harvard..| 10 06 4-5} 10 10 
June 19, 1931.. ews O43 10 54 May 23. 1942. .}Harvard**| 10 30 4-5 | 10 39 2-5 
June 24, 1932 8 00 3-5 8 05 1-5 |/June 1, 1946. .|Hary’d***,| 9 12 9 31 @ 
June 16, 11 49 1-5 | 11 49 4-5 ||June 18, 1947...|Harvard..| 9 42 9 47. 


*One and a half miles, Past history, covering a period of 59 years, shows, it is said, that, over 
Henley distance on still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limi 
to 17 feet per second. 

=*War-time Regatta: all races at 2 miles. Rowed at Derby. Conn. 

-***First post-war regatta. Rowed on Charles River, Cambridge, 
THE CHILDS CUP 


Yr. Place Winner Place Winner Place 


Mass. 134 miles. 


.|Carnegie Lake. .|Columbia |/1938./Carnegie Lake.. 
g925.|Harlem........ Pp .|Harlem . . Penn. 939. Bonen: sn 
1926.}Carn .|Schuylkill Princeton |/1940.|Schuylkill. .., . 
1927./Schuylkill...... Princeton ¢ g .|Carnegie Lake. 
1928 .|Carnegie Lake..|Columbia A P .|Harlem,,. 
1929.|Carnegie Lake ..|Columbia 36. 1943 
1930. 'Schuylkill. .....!Columbia Cs Princeton ||19 


Dual, Triangular and Other Regattas in 1947 


Date Place _ Distance First Second Third Fourth 
April 19)New Brunswick...| 1% mile |Rutgers Golam bia. ayo yee «en's | eae eae are aaa 
April 19/Philadelphia..... 1%5 mile - | Princeton’ <Penn, > “Aly =e. mais one ees 
April 26/Philadelphia. : |. - 1545 mile |Rutgers Penn 5 Jd che asec vale yee a 
April 26/Cambridge....... 144 mile |Harvard Princeton). (iM) ees eee 
April 26 Annapolis ...... 1% mile |Yale Navy Columbia’ Vi) ec ane 
ay 3!New York....... 1%4 mile |Columbia Rutgers Syractse “)%.)..7 Joe 
May 3 New York....... 1%4 mile : Boston U.. |Manhattan |. o.........|.1..-....suel oe 
/May 3|Derby.....°....: 2 miles [Princeton {Cornell SZalle' 0°) (ep eee eae re :00 
' May  3/Cincinnati....... 15% mile |Wisconsin |Marietta PO MAT rere 
May 3/Annapolis....... 1% mile |Harvard Navy eT GET Penn 
May _3/Princeton........ 1% mile |Navy Princeton Syracuse Rutgers 
IMB A IONDELDY®. lec ay sss 2 miles |Yale Penn Columbia ~~ 25.0 eae 
‘May 24/Syracuse........ 2. miles |Cornell Syracuse 
May | 24/Seattles.. 0.02, | 8 miles |California |Washington |. . 
May 24|Derby..:.........]) 2  miles-|Yale ME TS 
May 24'Madison........' 2 miles ‘Penn lWisconsin 


es Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—414 Miles _ 


(Recapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 49, Oxford 43, dead heat 
Faces in 1841 1s 18.03, made in 1934. For races back to 1841 eee 1098 Aleuatian. | pares ee 1 


Date Winner Winne Time || Yr. | Date Waner Time 


19: ar. 23) Cambridge/19.24 1938/April 2|Oxford 20 
1930 = 12| Cambridge} 19.09 1939)April 1/\Cambridge’ 19.08 
1931| Mar. 21|Cambridge| 19.26 1940/Mar. 2/Cambridge|*9,28 

Liste 4 1932) Mar. 19|Cambridge]19.11 1943/Feb, 13/Oxford....|t4 49 
1933 Pe ach, 1)\Cambridge| 20.57 . 26)Oxford,....|*8. 
A A ‘ 1934] Mar. 17/Cambridge| 18.03 3 A ee 
Mar. 27/Cambridge|19.29 |/1935|April_ 6|Cambridge| 19.48 : 19.54” 
93 ag 2|Cambridge) 20.14 1936/April 4|Cambridge| 21.06 
8 3'\Cambridse! 20.25 1937! Mar. 24lOxford..... 22.39 


eee aeance 14% miles on account of war and not counted in the record. 1941-1942—No races on account 


Sick. 3 
ee in rence 144 miles on account war, not counted in records. 1946 race first official full distance 


Dad Vail Rowing Assn. Regattas—University 8-Oared Shells 


(Distance 1 5/16 Miles) 


Yr ‘ Place Winner 2nd 3rd | 4th 5th 6th 
1934/Schuylkill River, Phila.. Pa. |Rutgers Univ. of Univ. of Manhattan)/Marietta {Rollins 
1935 Ihio River, Marietta, Ohio |Rutgers Univ. of iataripiess Wisconsin |Marietta {Rollins 

; od oe River, Phila., Pa. |Marietta |Rutgers Manhattan) Rollins 


938|Harlem River, N. Y. City Rutgers Manhattan 


4939 |North Shrewsbury River, Red| Rutgers Boston Marietta |Dartmouth|Am. Inter. |Manhattan 
Bank, N. J. | Univ. R. C. College 
1940 Pe nerkiout River,Springfield,, Rutgers | Marietta ene Boston Rollins Am. Inter. 
mM ‘ ‘ollege Univ. College 
1941|Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio Rutgers {Marietta |Boston Rollins Am. Inter. |Springf’d 
Uniy. College Colleg 


1942/Charles River, Boston, Mass. |Rutgers [Boston Am. Inter. |Dartmouth - & 
R.C. 


4. . Univ. College 
|, 1943-1944-1945-1946—Not held. | 
gp47'Charies River, Boston, Mass. |Boston Dartmouth) Marietta Rollins American 


Univ. Inter. 
2 i rae a 
+ Amateur Rowing in 1947 ' 


73rd Championship Regatta National Association of Amateur Oarsmen—Detroit, Mich., July 18-19. 


al Single Sculls—J. McIntyre, Vesper, B. C., ; 294, St. Catharine (Ont.) 27, Penn A. C., 2616. 
3 Canadian Henley, Port Dalhousie, Ont., July 23-26 
Pair oared with coxswain—Vesper, B. C., 8:30 145 Ib. %4 mile dash—J. Angyal, N. Y. A. C. 
4-oared without coxswain—Vesper, B. C., 8:30 145 Ib. junior eights—Wyandotte B. C. 
ruple sculls—Fairmont R. A. Junior doubles—Wyandotte B. C. 
a Ib. 4 oar—Detroit B. C. 145 lb. singles—F. Tucker, Brockville B. C. 
4-oared shells with coxswain—Buffalo W. S. Association singles—J. McIntyre Vesper B. C. 
C., 6:40 : "155 Ib. junior eights—Hamilton Leanders 
Inte e eights—Ecorse (Mich.) B. C., 6:55.8 Junior eights—Wyandotte B. C. 1 
145 Ib. quadruple sculls—New Rochelle B. C., Intermediate 155 lb. fours—St. Catharines R. C. 
2 Senior 145 lb. eights—Ecorse B. C. 
Senior 145 lb. single sculls dash—J,. Angyal, Senior doubles—Ecorse B. C. 
Mey. A. C., 1:55 Senior 145 lb. singles—J. Angyle N. Y. A. C. 
enior single sculls dash—J. Kieffer, Fairmont Senior 155 Ib. eights—Buffalo Westside 
_A., 1:10 Senior 145 lb. doubles—Belleville B. C. 
ir oared shell without coxswain—Buffalo W. S. Championship singles—J. Kelly Jr. 
:, 6:55 Senior Eights—Bufialo W. S. ‘ 
jouble sculls without coxswain—Fairmont B. C. Senior 155 Ib. fours—Buffalo W. S. 
8 


re 
1: 


Heard — DD. A ee ache 

1 lis—Ottawa B. C., 6:39.8 Senior fours—Vesper B. C., adelphia 

4 Ib cate deuile—s. Angyal, N. Y. A. C., 7:40 Point scores—Wyandotte 108, Buffalo W. S. 100, 

45 lb. 8-oared shells—Wyandotte B. C., 6:07.4| Ottawa, 684%, Leanders 62, St. Catharines 59, 

eared shells—Buffalo W. S. B. C., 6:04.3. Tecan fe Pg sh 38, Detroit 38, Ecorse 
i i lis—T. Du- yt.) Yo An Co 205 

eueatin,)Stnric \Bou English Henley—Henley-on-Thames, July 3-5— 


B Ch ionship | Events won by United States oarsmen: a 
P -C. Butta 8. t Cc. Diamond sculls—J. B. Kelly Jr., Vesper B. C., 

B. C., 68, | Philadeiphia, ; 7 
Benactic (Mich.) B. C., 571%, New Rochelle Thames Challenge Cup—Kent School eight, 
C., 32, New York A. C., 30, Ottawa, ! Kent, Conn, 


-_La Crosse in 1947 a 


ional Championship (final), Canadian Senior Championship—Mann Cup, New 
ieee ae ee 24, ohne ‘Hopkins 15. | Westminster, B. C., Adanacs defeated Mini Pee eS 
etal s avs Spuivanive June 7—North 15 ais Ascot Team as announced by Chairman 
Se eaaeeed eh ’| of Selection Committee, Coach F, Fitch of 
a i Rutgers: a 
pen onen rerord George Baron, City College of New F 
Work... cic ccec voce cee oe nd aeelsle ee Goa 
John McEnery, Army ..:.2......-:95.emus Def 
Fred Allner, Princeton ......:esesuseeee® 
Lloyd Bunting, Johns Hopkins 
5—N Jim ma stetpgs cree doa. ng © ie Midfield 4 
1 s Henry Rish, meeton. .. ... 0) «=> eae 
See caine, eon South 2, tie_1. ‘ ee ee gohas See a | ¢ 
ional 1 ham i ltimore, | Leonar aines, tee oi 
ay cd Gs he ~Tehegieg Desone Brooke pet eaa BL ie Hopkin ae 
t Washington L. C. 6; Johns Hopkins 5. Damon Jordan, oo ape eae ; He, 
ional men Cha: ards: Player of the year, Hartinger, 
pe Sat am ee ees annie Most improved players, Davis and Fold- 


<America 8; All-America Reserves 1. berg, Army. i 


- Face—Puritan, 5:03:14; 


ets 
5 


_ Second race—Columbia, 
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Sporting Events—Yuchting: Handball 


International Races for the America’s Cup 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 
rora (British), 10:55. y z 
1870, Aug. 8—Magic (American), 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, 
then owned and manned by the U. S. Navy, was 
in fourth place. i 

1871, Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
(American), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
second race—Columbia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18:15; 
third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 
4:02:25; fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:36:02; 
Livonia, 6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 
Livonia, 5:11:44. i 

1876, Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 
can), 5:23:54; Countess of Dufferin (British), 
5:34:53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 
of Dufferin, 7:46. 5 

1881, Nov. 9, 10-—first race—Mischief (American), 
4:17:09; Atalanta (British), 4:45:2$14; second race 
—Mischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 5:33:47. \ 

1885, Sept. 14, 16—first race—Puritan (Ameri- 
can), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second 
Genesta, 5:04:52. 

1886, Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayflower (Ameri- 
can), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second 
race—Mayflower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 

1887, Sept. 27, 30—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- 
can), 4:53:18; Thistle (British), 5:12:4134; second 
race—Volunteer, 5:42:5614: Thistle, 5:54:45. 

1853, Oct. 7, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant (Ameri- 
can), 4:05:47; Valkyrie II (British), 4:11:35; 
second race—Vigilant, 3:25:01; Valkyrie II, 3:35:4 
36; third race—Vigilant, 3:24:39; Valkyrie II, 


3:25:19. 

1895, Sept. 1%, 10, 12—first race—Defender 
American), 4:59:54 9/10: Valkyrie III (British), 
10844; second race—Defender, 3:55:56: Valkyrie 
Ill, (disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 
4:43'43; Valkyrie III, (withdrew). 

1899, Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: 
second race—Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
yee: Feary race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 
_ 1901, Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:30:24: Shamrock IT (Irish), 4:31:44; 
3:12:35; Shamrock II, 


Yacht Race Results, 194.7 


Miami to Nassau—184 miles, Feb. 13, Revonoc 
(H, Conover, Larchmont, Y. C.) 33 hrs. 2m. 33 s. 

St. Petersburg-Havana—284 miles, March 24. 
Class A, Ciclon (R. Hernandorena, Cuban Y. C:) 
41 hrs. 37 m. 03s. Class B, Den-E-Von (W. M. 
Denny Sr.) President of Cuba. Cup, Stormy 
Weather (F. Temple). > 

National Dinghy Championship—Agony-Larch- 


sige. 295 points. Series ended April 13 


ewport to Annapolis—466 miles, June 25, Alar 
(D. L. Bailey) 70 hrs. 08 m. 23s. C time. Class A 
Burma (F. S. Bissell) 71 hrs. 55m. 09s. C. Time. 
Port Huron to Mackinac—243 miles, July 14, 
oe A, Spookie (O. A. Johnson), 38 hrs. 24m. 43s. 


. time. 

California to Honolulu—Ending July 17, Dolphin 
It (F. Morgan, Coronada Y. C.), 1345 days un- 
Official elapsed time. 

_ National Snipe Class Championship—Marble- 
head, Mass., July 18, Good News III (T. Wells, 
Wichita, Kan.), 7410 pts. : 

Chicago to Mackinac—330 miles, July 21. Cara 
Mia (Leland L, (Olie) Karas) 39 hrs. 05m. 46s. 

Marblehead-Halifax—336 miles, July 23, Ticon- 
deroga (Miami Yacht Club-A. Carlisle) 50 hrs. 


/16m. 24s. 


Seawanhaka Cup 6 Meter Trophy Race—Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Djinn (R. B. Meyers, Locust 
Valley, N. Y., U. S.) defeated British cup defender 
Johan (J. Howden) three straight races. 

Freeman Cup Race—150 miles, Toronto Island, 
Rochester, White Wings (W. L.’ Grant, Toronto) 
16 hrs. 04 m. 15 s. C. Time. Racing Yacht Division 


- Quest (N, W. Goodenham, Toronto). 


Astor Cup—Newport, Aug. 5 
Blossom III (W. M. Dickinson) 
C. Time. 


16 miles, Cotton 
1 hr. 38 m. 47s. 


A. A. U., Handball Championships, 1947 


3:16:10; third race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Shamrock; 
II, 4:33:38. 
1903, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Relia 
(American), 3:32:17; pee I serene | 
second race—Reliance, 714: iT, 
3:16:13; third race—Reliance, 4:28:06; Shamrock 
III (lost in fog). 4 
1920, July 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27—first race— 
Resolute (American), (disabled); Shamrock ITV 
(Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not pa 
ish in 6-hour limit); third race—Resolute, 5:24:44;> 
Shamrock IV, 5:22:18: fourth race—Resolute,? 
3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4:03:06; fifth race—Reso 
lute, 3:31:12; Shamrock IV, 3:41:10; sixth raceq 
Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit; seventh 
race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:20, 7 
1930, Sept. 13, 15, 17, 18—first race—Enterpris 
(American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (irish Chi 
lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44; 
Shamrock V, 4:10:18; i race—Enterprise,é 
3:54:16; Shamrock V, (disabled); fourth rac z 
Enterprise, 3:10:13; Shamrock V, 3:15:57. z 
1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25—first race= 
Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; Rain~ 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won 
by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second race—Endeavour 
2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won by 51 
seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain= 
bow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won 
3 minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Triangular,; 
beat, close reach, broad reach: Rainbow, 2:55:38; ) 
Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 1 
seconds; fifth race—Westward and leeward. Rains 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won byg 
4 minutes 1 second; sixth race—Triangular, reach,) 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:003 
Rainbow won by 55 seconds. | 
1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first race—Wind- 
ward and leeward. Ranger (American defender), 
4:41:15; Endeavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20.) 
Ranger won by 17 minutes 5 seconds; second race 
Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05.) 
Ranger won by 18 minutes 32 seconds; third race 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeay- 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds} 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeav- 
our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds, 


te] 


King’s Cup—Marblehead, Aug. 11, 2344 miles, 
Pleione (J. V. Santry) 3 hrs. 25 m. 13s., C. timey 

Internal George Cup—Rochester, Aug. 9, thr 
straight victories. 

Atlantic Coast Star Class Championship—Be 
port, N. Y.; Aug. 16, Draco II (E. V. Ketchum Jr), 
$5 points. or 

International Snipe Championship—Geneya- 
Switzerland, Aug. 28, T, Wells, Wichita, Kan.) 
U. S., 1600 points. Second J. Braver, Buenos Aires 
Argentina, 1446 points. ae | 

International Star Class Championship—Los 
Angeles, Sept. 2, Gem II (D. Knowles, Nassau, 
Bahamas) 97 points. Second, Hilarius (H. Ho 
Smart, Long Island, N. Y.) 93 pts. Third Glider 
(R. T. Stearns, Wilmette Harbor, Ill.) 92 pts... 

Women’s National Sailing Championship— 
Edgartown, Mass., Sept. 5, American Y, GC. Rye, 
N. Y., crew (Capt. Mrs. 'R. Everdell) 3014 p 
Second, Edgartown Y. C. 291% pts. % 

Comet Class International Championship, Itha 
N. Y., Sept. 6—Barfly (O. P. Merrill, Riverto: 
N. J.) 21544 points. Comets from Vancouver a: 
San Juan were among the forty competing boat ; 

Vineyard Trophy Race—Sept. 2, Stamford to 
Vineyard Light and return, 233 miles, Nina (DeC. 
os Narragansett Y. C.) 39 hrs. 27 m. 05s. © 

me. A 

Scandinavian Gold Cup Series—Oyster Ba: 
N. Y., Sept. 10, Goose (B. Cunningham) th: 
straight. Entrants from Sweden, Finland, Ita 
Norway and England competed. ; 

United States vs. Bermuda, International C 
Sloops Team Match—Larchmont, N. Y., Sept. 
Final score, United States, 101 points, Bermuda 54, 


Event First Second Third Place 
Brady W. Plekan St. Louis, Mo. 
Coyle L. Dressler St. Louis, Mo. 
Junior 4-wall sing! Tee ain ae ks Holl 
Pun: -wall singles..... vy . Trompas Sa ELO) 0. 
| Junior 4-wall doubles....|W. Badhamp} |........... 7 Helly woudl 


R. Welsman ~ 


Sites of 


1906 Athens. 
1908 London. 
1912 Stockholm. 


(000-meter walk... 
0,000-meter waik . 


16. i 
56.49 m. (185 ft. 43- Th 
11.27 m. (36 ft. 11 1-2 in 


Shorting Events—Olympic Games 
Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


FRA Up hes caps cate acale Eddie Tolan 
Jesse Owens,..... 
William Carr...... 
Thomas ee 
Jack E. Lovelock, 
Gunnar Hockert. 
usz Kusocinski . 


P. J. MeDonsid 
R, Lehtonen. . 
(Gidtn Morris 


849 


Games 

1920 Antwerp. 
1924 Paris. 

1928 Amsterdam. 


1932 Los Angeles, Calif. 
1936 Berlin 
1940 Helsinki, 

Finland, canceled 


Holder Nation 
United States. . .|Los Angeles. 
. United States. ..|Berlin 
United States... 
Great Britain... . 


Where Made 
.1932 
1936 


Great Britain...|B 
:|United States. .: 
. |United States... 


United States... 
. United Stat 


Jnited Stat 
.|Finland . 


: D. 
Antwerp. . 


CS ce Pare Mey 
United States. ..|Berlin 


000-meter team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris, 1924 


cause he knocked down a 


Meter relay—United States (Jesse Owens, Ralph Metcalfe, Foy Draper, Frank Wykoff), Berlin, } 
39. 


-*Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 By; 
hurdle. Hardin finished second in+5?2 s. 


gist sate nak 6 6 sina atin 6 ag don 8s. 
Pee ce m. 8.2s, 
2B See 8 m. 32 s. 


but his time was not allowed as a record 
World record for new system of 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 


2 eC SS Se Perr United States. ..j/Berlin.......1936 

sugrs t BOaFO. Seiden. «cs adke.........|Germany.......|Amsterdam.,..1928 

bievar tre Bis (RAPA 50. 38'S ia Trebisonda Valia . : a .s 44 ou soe ss BOLE eee eae 

ratgesataiel As « 1.67 m. (5 ft. 5 1-4 in.)....|Jean Shiley....... United States. ..|Los Angeles. .1932 
oer 47.63 m. (156 ft. 3 3-16 in.)|Gisela Maiermayer Germany.......|Berlin...... 36 
. |45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)|Hilde Fleischer....|Germany....... Berlin. sem 1936 


meter Sy ge heal a sig (parr epee Lif iis see Reeers Wilhelmina Von an 
oon ngeles, 8. 


1932 


SWIMMING—MEN 


Sere ee eee M. Taguchi. Ps er 
m : Jack Medica... :.: United States. ../Berlin....... 1936 
00-meter free style.|19 m. 12.48 Kusuo Kitamura. .|Japan.......... S les. .1932 
eter back stroke/1m.5.9s...........-+.-- Adolph Kiefer..... United States. ..|/Berlin .1936 
m, breast stroke. .|2 m. 42.58...........-.-. Detsuo Hamuro...|Japan.......... Berlin... se 1936 
breast stroke. .|6 m. 29 3-5s8.............- WL Bathe,. ><... Germany....... Stockholm, . .1912 
SE eee ee 
ater relay—8 m. 51.5 s.— Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Arai) Berlin...................:.- 1936 
. SWIMMING—WOMEN 
sie wohdaly laws dae 1H. Mastenbroek .. . |Netherlands.... 


Ethelda Bleibdtrey..|United States 
H. Mastenbroek ...;Netherlands 
e ‘ Dina Senff........ Netherlands 
breast stroke. .|3 m. 1.9 s. “(Heat).- Hideko Mayehata.|Japan.:..... 


3,060 Meters Steeplechase 


odge, Great Britain. ..10m. 2 2-5s | 

124 AYiiie © 2 itola, A or 9m. 33.65 | 
A. makein, Lia Tt De ae 9m. 21 4-5s 
olnari Iso-Hollo, Finland 10m. 33.4s 


(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) | 


eter relay—4 m. 36 s,—Netherlands (Selbach, 


36 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Pintand..-%/5.. 5 3.8s 
3,200 Meters Steeplechase 

a Russell, Great Britain......... 10m. 47 4-5s 
4,000 Meters 9 de ey ‘ 

C. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s 

: Cross-Country 

H. Kolehmainen, Finland........ 45m. 11.6s 

10,000 Meters Cross-Country 
'aavo Nurmi, Finland.............. 27m. 15s 


pave Nurmi, Finland. . 


1,500 Meters Walk 
Georee V. Bonhag, United States %m. 12 3-5s 


3,000 Meters Walk 


ial 


24 | Ugo Frigerio, Italy.............13m, 1¢ 1-5s 
3,500 Meters Walk 

G ‘ELL arner, Great Britain......... 14m. 55s 
_ —__—- 10,000 Meters Walk 

H. Goulding, Canada........... 46m, 28.4s 


Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Berlin... .1936 
1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy......... Pi 48m. 6 1-5s 
1924 Ugo Frigerio, Italyt ....25.5.. 2,5 47m, 49s 


10-Mile Walk Y 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain...lh. 15m, 57 2-5s 


50,000 Meters Walk 
1932 Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. .4h. 50m. pe 
1936 Harold Whitlock, Great Britain.4h. 30m, 41.4s 


5,060 Meters Run 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland....... 14m. 36.6s 
1920 J. Guillemot, France............ 4m. 55 3-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland»: : 7auageee 14m. 31.2s 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland.- 14m, 38s 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. 4m. 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland. . . 14m, 22.25 
5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26 1-5s 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain..... 3om. 11 1-5s 
10,000 Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland....... 31m. 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finlan sf 31m. 45 4-5s_ 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland............ 30m. 23.2s 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland .......... Om. 18 4-5s 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland........30m. 11, 
1936 Ilmari Salminen, Finland........... 30m. 15s 
Marathon F 
1896 S.. Ligues, Greece -) ns cele nee ulrate 2h, 55m. 20s 


850 

1900 Teato, France..........4-0+ -s5---- 2h, 59m. 
1904 T. J, Hicks, United States.. epee 28m. 53s 
1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada.... , 5lm. 23 3-5s 
1908 John J. Hayes, United ace “oh. 55m, 18s 


1912 K, K. McArthur, South Africa : co 36m. 54.8s 


1920 H. (pte stant pth brake He 2h. 32m. 35 4-5s 
1924 A. Stenroos, Finland. : Sn 41m. 22.68 
1928 El Suan France.......- .2h, 32m. 57s 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina ‘2h. 31m. 36s 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan....~.--...... 2h. 29m, 19.2s 


110 Meters Hurdles 


1896 ate United States. 

1900 A. *Kraenzlein, United (State 
1904 F. W. Schule, United States. 
1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States. 
1908 Forrest Smithson, United State 


1912 F. W. Kelly, United States....... 

1920 E. J. Thomson, Canada 

1924 D. C. Kinsey, United Sites! ces ager S 

1928 S. J. M. Atkinson, South caged Teton 14 4-5s 

1932 George Saling, United States. yes 14.68 

1936 Forrest Towns, United States........... 14.1s 
. 200 Meter Hurdles 

1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States....... 25 2-5s 

1904 H. L. Hillman, United States......... 24 3-5s 

400 Meters Hurdles 

1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States...57 3-5s 

1904 H. L. Hillman, United States............ 53s 

1908 C. J. Bacon, United States............. 55s 

1920 F. F. Loomis, United States............. 54s 

1924 F. M. Taylor, United States.......... *52.6s 


1928 Lord Burghley, Great Britain........ 53 2-5s 


1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland...:............ *51.8s 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United States........... 52.4s 
*Not the record; one hurdle down. 
2,500 Meters Steeplechase 
1900 G uP Orton, United States......... 7m. 64s 
1904 J, D . Lightbody, United States....7m. 39 3-5s 
Standing High Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States......... 6ft. 5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States........ 4ft. llin 


1906 R. C. Ewry, United States. . .5ft. 1 5-8in 


1908 R. C. Ewry, United States. 5it. 2in 
1912 Platt Adams, United States....... 5fit. 4 1-4in 
Running High Jump 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... 5ft. 11 1-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States...... 6it. 2 4-5in 
1904 S. S. Jones, United States...... .5ft. llin 
1906 Con Leahy, Ireland............,. » Bit. 9 7-8in 
1908 H. F. Porter, United States. . oy OLb. Sin 
1912 A. W. Richards, United Gates aves 4 6ft. 4in 
1920 R. W. Landon, United States..... 6ft. 4 3-8in 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States....: ~.. .6ft. 6in 
1928 RK. W. King, United States........ 6ft. 4 3-8in 
1932 Duncan McNaughton, Canada...6ft. 5 5-8in 


1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States .6ft. 7 15-16in 
Standing Broad Jump 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 6 2-5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 1lft. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States....... .10ft. 10in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States.. -10ft. Ate, 1-4in 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece.......... . 3+4in 
Running Broad Jump 

1896 E. H. Clark, United States....... 20ft. 9 3-4in 


1900 A. ©. Kraenzlein, United States 23ft. 6 7-8in 


1904 Myer Prinstein, United Serta ..,. -24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States...23ft. 7 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States. 24ft. 6 1-2in 


1912 A. L. Gutterson, United States. .24ft. 11 1-4in 
1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden Sit. 5 1-2in 
Han DeHart Hubbard, United States. 24ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States... ae 

1932 Edward Gordon, United States. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States..... a6tt 5 5- 16in 


400 Meters Relay 
1912 Great Britain. 


1920 United States. 43 “Tess 
1924 United States 41s 
1928 United States 41s 
1932 United ee a -.. 40s 
1936 United States. . . 39.88 
1,600 Meters Relay 

1908 United States..... m. | 
1912 United States. . : a, ibs 
3m. Bo 1-5s 
i .3m. 16s 

1928 United States... < 
1932 United States. oe Oy ren 
pa (Epd7- <3 60 ee 3m. 9s 

Pole Vault 

1896 w. oY; Hoyt, United States..... 10ft. 9 3-4in 


1900 I. Baxter, United States. 


10ft, 9 9- 
1904 C. = Dyorak, United States. , tt Tift, en 


1906 Goutse PYance. 2 ikisac aval oiee elem 

_o. Gilbert, “Onited States \ 
1908 | &. © Gook Jt., United States - 2l 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States....12ft. 11 1 
1920 F. E. Foss, United States.......-..- 13ft. 6 


L. S. Barnes, United States \ 
1924 | Glenn Graham, United States J 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States. 
1932 William Miller, United States.. 
1936 


Earl. Meadows, United States. . ..14ft, 3 1- 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 


J. J. Flannagan, United States..... 

J. J. Flannagan, United States...... 68: i 4 

J. J. Flannagan, United States. .176ft. 4 1 

M. J. McGrath, United ge .179ft. ci i et 
Pp. J. Ryan, United States. 173ft. sini} 
F. D. Tootell, United States. . .174ft. 0 ; 
Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland .168ft. 7 3 


Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Arelengs ae 11 1 
Karl Hein, Germany.. : 5ft. 4 3- 


56-Lb. Weight 


E. Desmarteau, Canada 34ft. 
P. J. McDonald, United States. 36ft. 11 1 


Discus Throw 


R. S. Garrett, United States. oe ae 
pacts Hungary .118ft. 2°9- 
J. Sheridan, Tonited States 128ft. 10 1 
uM 3 Sheridan, United States... 136ft. 1-3; 
M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 4it. 
A. R, Taipale, "Rinland. cs. se hee 148: 
Right and left hand—A. R. Bas 
Finland 271ft. 


1920 E. Niklander, Finland. a 

1924 C. L. Houser, United States. 

1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States... 

1982 John Anderson, United States... 

1936 Ken Carpenter, United sie ‘165ft. 73 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump f 

1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 8 1-2i0l 

1904 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 7 1- 
Running Hop, Step and Jump 


J. B. Connolly, United States 
Myer Prinstein, United States. 
aes, Prinstein, United States. 
O’Connor, Ireland. 46it. 
a J. Ahearne, Great Britain. 48ft. 11 1 
G. Lindblom, "Sweden............ 48ft.5 1. 
V. ‘Duulos, ‘Finland |. 3<2n vase eit, 
A. W. Winter, Australia........ 50ft. 11 1-4 
Mikio Oda, Japan. <2 icc sje f 
Chuhei Nambu, Japan.....:.......- 
3 Naoto Tajima, Japan........... 


16-Lb. Shot Put 


1896 R. S. Garrett, United States.... 36f 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States...... .46ft. 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.......... 48f 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States...40ft. 4 4 
1908 Ralph Rose, United States. -46ff. 
1912 P. J. McDonald, United States... 


Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 
United States,’ : season 
¥V.. Porhola, Finiand>.:2: ss0eae 48 
Clarence Houser, United States. 49tt. 
John Kuck, United States. Bott, 
Leo Sexton, United States. 
Hans Woelke, Germany..... 


Discus Throw—Greek Style 


WwW. Niger Eau nd 


M. 


ng, Sw 
job aut aa left ands “J. Ss 
Finland ... 

1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland... 
1924 von Myyra, Finland. . 
1928 E. Lundquist, Sweden 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.. 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany. 


Pentathlon 
Mellander, Sweden. 
) Bie, Norway. . at 

Lehtonen, Finlan -.. 14 
E Lehtonen, Finland........ 7! 6 


Decathlon 


1912 H. Wieslander, bay! fel 
el H. Lovland, Nor ue eens 


1906 H. 
1912 F. 
1920 E. 
1924 E. 


_ Sporting Events—Olympic Games 


A WINTER SPORTS 
Sites of Games 


amonix, France | 1928—St. Moritz, 1982—Lake Placid, N. Y, 1936—Garmisch- 
Switzerland. Partenkirchen, 
piri FIGURE, SKATING 
an en Points 
1924—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden 2575.2: 
Wwitzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.54s | 1928 ee eee ee Uys uae 
“hited States (Capt. Fiske)". 3m. 20.88 iesa Raat Seunekn tale ns ee 3502.00 
= ates (Capt. Fiske)...... m. 53.688 | 1936 Austria 2... eee 59. 
SSwitzerland (Capt. Pierre: Musy). 5m. 19.858 1936—Karl Schaefer, oe Po. 2959.00 
: omen 
y 2 Man Toit H. Szabo-Planck, Austria 
—United States (Capt. J. Stevens)..8m. 14.74s 1932—Sonja Tenis Nocoy Poe’ 
—United States (Capt. L. Brown). 5m. 29.29s | 1936—Sonja Henie, Norway 
a" Skeleton Pairs 
a ~ 1924—H. Engelmann, A. Berger, Austria...... 14.5 
—United States (John Heaion)......3m. 1.8s aireeried ie Shee eee Bhi 
a = $ — I , tre Brunet, France...... A 
Beeada SE 2a oa! 1936—Maxie Herber, Earnest Baier, Germany. 103.3 
—Canada 936—Gr itai SKIING 
—€ 2 1936—Great Britain 18 Kilometers 
eg SPEED SKATING 1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway .. lhr. 14m. 31s 
500 Meters ESI Se agp ak La! ah aE he aa au 1s 
J : : x ven L. Utlerstrom, Sweden... ihr. ry 
ati hada SOT Aa pate PER es g 44s | 1936—Erik-Aug. Larrson, Sweden ... ihr. vasa 38 
"Bernt: Eversen, Norway .............. 43.45 | 19. , 50 Kilometers 
Bee A. Shes. United States ...... ..43.4s | ae ee bere oS reese cea ee 
eee eres. Norway ,..---.-. -- 43-48 | 1939" Veli Saarinen,’ Finland |.......4hr. 28m. 0s 
% 1500 Meters | 1936—Elis Viklund, Sweden «........3hr. 30m. lis 
<Charles Thunberg, Finland ........2m. 20.8s JUMP 
—Chas. Thunberg, Finland .......... 2m. 21.1s | 1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway ........ 18.96 pts. 
—John H. Shea, United States ......2m. 57.5s 1928—Alfred Andersen, Norway......... 19.208 pts. 
—Chas. Mathisen, Norway _.....2m. 19.25 | 1932—Berger Rund, Norway ............ 228.1 pts. 
7 in his | 1936—Berger Rund, Norway .............. 232 pts. 
- , ts j Combined 78 Km. Race and Jum 
—Chas. Thunberg, Finland .......... 8m. 39s | 1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway tT 
-ivar Ballangrud, Norway ........8m. 50.5s | 1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway...... 17.833 
Irving Jaffee, United Siates ....... 9m. 40.8s | 1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway ...... 446. 
eal Ballangrud, Norway .........8m. 19.6s | 1936—Oddjorn Hagen, Norway .............. 430.3 
a 30 Kilometers Military Race 
. 29,000 cheese 1924—Switzerland ....2.......0.04... 3hrs. 56m. 6s 
Julian Skutnabb, Finland ....-. 18m. 4.8s 40 ‘Kilometers Relavieee 
=Irving Jaffee, United States ....18m. 36.55] jo9¢ inland y Shr 41m. 33 
rving Jaffee, United States |__| 19m. 13.65 inland = ...--.. 2-22.25 .ss.45 8 Sa ae 
=Iyar Ballangrud, Norway ........17m. 24.3s Combined Downhill and Slalom : 
made best time but race canceled due | 1936—Women—Christel Cranz, Germany 97.06 pts. 
lawing ice. | 1936—Men—Franz Pfnur, Germany .... 99.25 pts. 


imming, July 29-Aug. 7; July 30-Aug. 7; 110-meter hurdles, javelin throw, e 
pr and 1,500-meter fiat races, marathon, Aug. 4-7; Basketball; Aug. 6-14; 


Olympic Champions—1896 to 1936 


TRACK AND FIELD 


; 0 Meters Run 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.......... 53 1-58 

E. Scregnsicin, ‘United PIGAUES: cee v's cate i ee ton hia oe eee walkoiee 
ahn wise eeveees=- Ss . . ath, nited Otates........... E 

eee ee eee Sentes . .-- 1920 B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa. 49 3-58 


100 Meters Run 1924 E. H. Liddell, Great Britain.. 


Burke, United States. . .++----12s | 1928 R. J. Barbuti, United States. 
Jarvis, United Sta 10 4-5s | 1932 William Carr, United States.. 46.28 
Hahn, United States ...11s| 1936 Archie Williams, United States........ 46.58 
e Hahn, United States .11 1-5s 
E, Walker, South Africa. . 1.710 4-58 800 Meters Run 
CG. Craig, United States.......:.... 10 4-5s | 1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.........2m, 1ls 
iw. Paddock, U. S. .-............. 10 4-5s | 1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain......... 2m. 1 2-5s 
M. Abrahams, Great Britain........10.6s| 1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. /.....im. 56s _ 
y Williams, Canada.............- 10 4-5s | 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States...... 2m. 1 1-58 — 
e Tolan, United. States. ..---..+..- 10-38 1908 M. we eppard, United States...1m. 52 4-55, 
nite: Tin: Ae ee 3s 4 ere , Unite GUOB. . ose B, f 
posers, UF 1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain........ Im. 53 2-5s 
200 Meters Run 1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain...... 1m. 52.45 
, B. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s | 1928 D. A. Lowe, Great Britain........ 1m. 51 4-5s 
e Hahn, United States.......... 21 3-5s | 1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain...1m. 49.85 
RGR LEE. cfu.) 4s .22 2-5s| 1936 John Woodruff, United States......1m. 52.98 
ig, United States..... a 1,500 Meters Run 
wo : te: 1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain.......4m. 33 1-5s 
iv 5 nnett, Great Britain........... 
D Lighiboay, United States...4m 5 2- 
fi < o9n0 ATM, S1a8 
fr thee Gai Sint aa a 
$ ' 1912 A. N. S. Jackson, Grea’ oes Gite DOU 
Burke, vuited ptates.. A. G. Hill, Great Britain.........4m. 1 4-5s 
Long, United States. 1924 Paayo Nurmi, Finland.......--- ott 63.68 
tl pre a, and?) say Josie - 
Hillman, United State | 1928 Be eo entre, Sand oo eee ee 
nae 1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand...... 3m. -47.88 


852 


Source: These records are recognized by the International Ama 
1, 1947. peg 33 records in a few cases have been reported but aw 


Sporting Events—World Track ‘and Field Records 
toad [kak A nit ae Tass ciesras ri bs CREE Gs on ee Oa 


World Track and Field Records 


Event Record 
100 yds....... DIB sien oleve caterers 
B20 FOS s6 kes + 6 |20.3 Bos ciwcce cers { 
440 yds......- OTE B ope s nipicin vi sis'e 


880 yds........ 
if 4:01.4 


1 mile.... 
2 miles. . 
3 miles. . 
6 miles... 
10 mile run 
15 miles. . 
J iours’. 


100 meters.... 
200 meters.... 
400 meters.... 


3,000 meters... 
_ 5,000 meters... 
10,000 meters. . 
20,000 meters. . 


t 


AY, Cahaee Haegg. 
.-|Gunder Haegeg.. Z 
..|Gunder Haegg 
..|Vilja Heino......... 

A ieee Heinoe 57-42 


MEN 
“RUNNING 
| Holder Country 
Frank Wykoff....... ROT hoy Cases, 
Jesse Owens.......- eS; Axe. 
Clyde Jeffrey....... WS fbce ce be 
D.J:Doubert....... South Africa 
Jesse Owens........ LORS ae eae 
Jesse OweDS........ Ss Area ees 
Ben Eastman....... TS. Bare 


Hass Klemmer 
Cc. 3s adore 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 


ay 


‘|Gunder Haege 


.|Andras Csaplar..... 


; John Mikaelsson . 
: rE Corn 


Oscar Gustafson .... : 


Gunder Haegg 
Gunder Haegg 
Gunder Haegg 
Vilja Heino......... 


Verner Hardmo.. 


. Sweden 
.|\Sweden 
.|France, 

.(Sweden. . 


Goce: 


Olle eAdarson ‘ 


200 meters.... 


400 meters.... 


0 yas. (&xi10) 
880 yds. (4x220) 
1 mile (4x440) 
2 miles (4x880).. 


4 miles (4x1 mile). ... 


13.78 { Forrest G. Towns... S.A. 
Sa eg IDS SR tal \ |Fred Wolcott....... U.S.A. 
Fred Wolcott....... U.S. A. 
A EAROUD ciate ee Slate Xinis.0 
Harrison Dillard .|}U. S.A. 
a) 7? 2 ee eee ae ;|R,. Cochrane........ U.S.A. 
113.78 j |Forrest G. Towns..../U. S. A. 
“oR BR OS ae «= |-|Ered Wolcott... ...... U.S. A. 
MImee ENG a cars casacdieie c's Fred Wolcott....... Woe Ace 
POLO IAL. Cate Siete s 5 Glenn Hardin....... Un SrA. 
RELAY RACES 
iallis Gea 40.5 s.........|Univ, of California .{|U.S.A ... 
L. LaFond, W. C. 
ndersson, ‘P. Jor- 
dan, A. Talley) 
aiaferts Sisi3 1 m.,, 25s .|Stanford Univ. ..../U S 
(Kneubuhl,  Hiser- 
man, Malott, Wei- 
ershauser) 
ie crortes 3m.,%48 .| Univ. of California. /U. 8. A 
(John Reese, F. A 
Froom, C. F. Barnes, 
Grover Klemmer) 
leeitisis 7 m., 34.6 s....| Univ. of California..|U. 8. A 


.| Werner Hardmo. 
.| Werner Hardmo. 


-A7 m., 2.8 8... 


.| Werner are 
aie F. Mikaelsson. 


Sweden. 


Jesse Owens........J]U.S.A...... 
Harold Davis....... 10 ie a: Us poe 
Jesse Owens........ ORR = Re. See 
Rudolf Harbig...... Germany..... 
Grover Klemmer....|/U.S.A...... 
.|Rudolf Harbig...... Germany..... 


‘| (Erkki Tamila. ...... Fi ‘ 
.|Jose Ribas.........- Argentine. 
Viljo Heino......... Finland. ..... 
WALKING 
Verner Hardmo...... Sweden 


. Sweden. . 


teur Athletic Federation to Novemb 
ait official consideration. 


a® 


Bt 
* Date Where Made di 
May 10, 1930..|Los Angeles 
May 25, 1935.. “ev mod 
Cc 4 
Mar, 16, 1940.. Long, Beachy 
1931..|Grahams- ©} 
town. 
May 25, 1935.. a Arbor, | 
ich, 
June 20, 1936..|Chicago, tL } 
26, 1932..|Palo Alto, 
Calif. st 
aaey 31, 1941. .|Berkeley, Cal 
.|London, Eng 


Sept. : 
Sept. 15,1945. , 


HURDLES (10 hurdles) 


(John Reese, Grover 
Klemmer,, DickPeter, 
Clarence Barnes 


Klub, Stockholm (Ak 

Jansson, Hugo Kar- 

len, Henry Kalarne, 
Bror Hellstrom) Z 


Aug. 27, 1936.. 
ue 29° 1941.. 
8, 1940. 


8, 
-|April 25, 1942, . 
Aug. 27, 1936., 
June 29, 1941.. 
8, 1940.. 


July 26, 1934., 


June 


June 


June 


45. .|Stockholm 


44. | |Stockholm A 
Heals = ace. 9a Bh 
Helsinki ~ | 
Joensuu 
KO 8! 
20, 1936. .|Chicago, Til. 
6, 1941.. Compton. | 
25, 1935 ( 
12, 1939. 
29, 1941 
5, 1939 
4 
7 


. 30, 1945... 


zy 17, 


1 


. 23, 1945. . 
. 15, 1943 
ie . 

- 15 1945.7 


Ay 
t. 1, 


.|May 14, 1938. 


es) 
Neh gore eo aa Sweden...../Aug. 15, auaTy 


1944... 
19440) 


1942. 


1945... 
5. 


-.|Stoekholm — 
Stockholm — 


1946.. 


Stockholm _ 


7)Fresno, Cal. 


-|May 15 1937..|Fresno, Ca af 
June 17, 1941..)/Los Angele 
May 24, 1941..|Los Angele | 


Stockholm | 


i Record 
fae BOLD RS ta ssi0 8 


iets a . |Berlin 
Soe Pt Ae Bia SR (i te eae 8 1937. .|Fresno, Cal. 
man, Malott, Wei- 
. ershauser) 
IO mtrs. (4x400)..../3 m., 8.2 s....]U. S. A. Nat. Team.|U. 8S. A..... Aug. 7, 1932.,|Los Angeles 
(Fuqua, _ Ablowich, 
Warner, Carr) r 
mtrs. (4x800)....|7 m., 29 s..... Swedish Nat. team.. jSweden. ....|/Sept. 13, 1946. ./Stockholm 
ak Sten, O. Linder, | 
S. Lindgard, L. 
ee. Strand 
000 mtrs. (4x1,500)..|15 m., 38.68... Brandkarensidrotts-|Malmoe 4 A. Cc 
klub [Sweden -|July 29, 1945. .|Norrkoping 
FIELD EVENTS: 
Oo ae }Les Steers. i..2.... June 17, 1944.0] 52 0. = cartes s 
ng peond jump.. \Jesse Owens. ...... .S. A...../May 25, 1935..)/Ann Arbor 
ag. hop step, jump... Naoto Tajima Akg. 6, 1936..|Berlin 
Bs Pan oe es . |C. Warmerdam.....|U.S.A..... May 23, 1942..)..... abawetes 
Ib. shot put........ Jack Torrance... .. GAS. ach Aug. 5, 1934. .|Oslo 
iscus throw. ........ 180 ft., 23¢ in. |R. Fitch........... GOBwAn sisx June 8, 1946.. Minneapolis, 
elin 2 ee 258 ft. 244 in. |¥rjo Nikkanen..... Finland. .... Kotka 
§ib. hammer throw... 193 fe. 6% in. |Erwin Blask....... Germany... .|Aug. 27, 1938..|Stockholm 
RE I 
DECATHLON 
oo ara {Glenn Morris......|U. S. A.....jAug. 7-8, 1936 .|Berlin 


WOMEN 
RUNNING 


. BE. Se a Netherlands..j/May 18, 1944. .)Amsterdam 
Stella donc i d J ..|Cleveland, O. 
.| Anna: Larsson. ..... . .|(Stockholm 
Stella W: slasiewios. . [Lemberg 
Helen Stephens... . 6../Berlin 
Stella Walasiewicz. . . |Wersaw 
RELAY RACES E 
Netherlands Natnl.,Netherlands,.;May 18, 1944. .)Amsterdam 
mer, Koudys) = 
ete tye t National Team..... ...-j|Aug, 8, 1936../Berlin 
F linger, ‘Dorffeldt) 
See 3 wea .|Aug. 27, 1944. .}Hilversum 


Team (Sluyters, 
Blankers-Koen, 
mer, Koudys) 


“|(Delepine, Loubet, 
Dufour) 


HURDLES 


Claudia Testoni. Aug. 13, 1939.. 
F. Blankers-Koen.. “Netheriands.” Sept. 20, 1942,. 


FIELD EVENTS 


aing a4 71 mtrs.....,F. Blankers-Koen.. . | Netherlands. .;May, 30, 1943.. 
ae > ..|F. Blankers-Koen, . .| Netherlands. ,|Sept. 19, 1943. . 
...|Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany....|July 15, 1935.. 

esate tat :° 48.31 mtrs.. . .|Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany....|July 11, 1936.. 
pS Se 47,24 mtrs....|Annelise Steinheuer.'Germany....'June 21, 1942. . 


PENTATHLON 


Decathlon and Pentathlon Championships 


Affiliation 


Champion 


BBE ok errsre ye ais Inter-Mountain acer et : oa ipuair, ae a 


“RING, ACT Sek bee occ foe 
Pere Lean ies tele Council, K. of C., Boston. ......- 


Gniversity of Nebraska... ........-c.see+e-seene 
Cadillac A. C., + Detrott (three days)... ... pelea 


eadiast Oct. 3, 1943.. 


Paris 


Dresden 
Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 
Leiden 
Warsaw 


Dresden 
Frankfurt 


i SS one ee RAG stone sche {Gisela Mauermayer.iGermany... .|July 16-17, 1938|Stuttgart 


854 Sporting Events—Decathlon, Pentathlon, Scholastics; Sullivan Awards Hl 


*New scoring system 


PENTATHLON CHAMPIONS 


Year Champion Affiliation Points } E | 
1939 |Joseph Scott.... _.| Western Reserve University......--:.--+++--++se5- 6671, 
1940 | William Watson . .| Unattached, yee ees Michigan es cn SU rp ane: ye 7523... 
4941 |John Borican: . “\ Asbury: Patk A. ©. 2.2. escent pene eee anes 5666 
1942 |William Terwilliger .| Unattached, Dekaib, TUM OISh pericsese as ee eae Sass ae 6802—t 
1943 |William Watson. ‘..| Detroit Police A. A... 2.1... 6526s s esses ee enee op 5994 | 
1944 {Irving Mondschein.......... Brooklyn Army Base. .......2-.+5.++++s0ssee00 5748 
1945 |Charles Beaudry. . Marquette University... .-.-- 0.055 -sesceseeeree 5886, 
1946 |Irving Mondschein.......... New York University. .......-+-: eee eee seers 6466 y 
1947 |Irving Mondschein........-. New York University. ....- 0s. +s + sss tebe 6715 A, | 
g 


Year Champion Affiliation Points | 
1920 |B. Hamilton....>....-.---- {University of Missouri.........-....---.+s+.+46- 17 ¥ 
1921 |jEdw. Gourdin. fefatyard: University: jccet nce <1 ec athe orate Carney ae 12 2 | 
1922 |Edw. Gourdin.. .........|Unattached, Beng Clete eed encte 2 ates on Sree ailinahe Reba 10 z 
1924 |Anthony Woostroff........- Newark A. C..... Bewtd O Fa org SOO eI Os ee vp é 
1925 |Paul Courtois...........-.. iC gga) Ceo: tal SIR ere one parma ACEI Soe 11 ; 
1926 |T. W. Drews.......-----++- New York A. C.. 2.6. e eee ee ee eee eee 10. 
1927 |Harry Flippen............-~- ING WANK ks Cer: ice ccieu, ols aoe eigen 8 
#1929. |Paul Courtois..#......-..- New Sore BEG io Rian oo ae ee eee 2900. 3836) J 
1930 |Bernard E. Berlinger........ Penn OAV eRe CPt et as ets Tae) oo Te 3462.2 
1931 |James A. Bausch........... eaneaa ‘Olty (AS © sare esinry ins set nae ae ea 3776. 585 
1932 |Not held. 
1983 |Bulace Peacock..........-.|Shore A. C. (New Jersey)........+--.++-++-s5++- 3221.85 
1934 |Bulace Peacock......... ...|Shore A. alg JEESEY) Sow etc Pe Con ae ee 3258. is 
1935 |Clyde Coffman............. Kansas city Mae Sle spat ig ee ese 3084.0 — 
41936 |Arkie Trento............... Shore A. C. (New JCEOY) abn ee es ..| 2899.0 
1937 |Eulace Peacock............- Temple University......'......--.- ar .| 3030 ; 
1938 |John Borican.........---.-. Shore A. C., Elberon, New Jersey. 3304 
1939)|John Borican.......---%..+. Shore A. C., te ta ari ope 2947 
1940 {Harry March..........----- Washington (D. C.) A ‘ 2981 
1OA7d | JOnU BOriGans. st. 2. al. ee Asbury Park A. C........... 3244 
1942 |Not held. 
1943 |Bulace Peacock...........-. U_S. C. @ Manhattan Beach, New York........ 3225 ~ 
1944 j|Eulace Peacock....... AO. SaCuG New eYork > en). 6-8 6s ree! et 2852 
1945 |Eulace Peacock.... .|U. S. C. pe NewY 08K? 53 is ai Scns <a 3148 
1946 |Charles E. Beaudry . ..| Marquette Club, Milwaukee .....-...-........-. 2885 
1947 |Jobn Voight..........- 225. Baltimore Oh Poand BalGls «5s = on ts cate aiere eles 2972 


*New scoring system 


x 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


Eyent Record Holder School Place and time 
POOSVOS ST azure ee die eae xt ete peice le Jesse Owens. ......... E. Tech., Cleveland, O.|Chi 
PAOWV GB viva ss ase s OY ot Seats Seve se Jesse OWEDS ...\. aja aoe E. Tech., Cleveland, O. Chicara Ti 1083 
Frank Sloman, ....... Polytechnic San Fran-|San Francisco, Cali 
440 yds........+. oe eee eon sea Ri pisto, 18 SNE I ee 1915 
er ag WM iaw Scntes entral, Columbus, O./Colum 4 
880 yds........- Eee See ra pees RSL ABushAawicae are Sunset, Dallas, Tex... Chicasn dona tee ey 
5p 070) (hae ye eae 4: Dae disis eri core: ee [Louis Panipat Ar SEU ese Torrance, Lot Fy debe Calif... 
iT pee BA 1934 % 
120-yd. high hdles.|14........... Joe Batiste... ccc cess Tueson, Tucson, Ariz.|Tucson, Ar 
ae Lee Millets seen ee Luther pubank, San) Austin, Per, arya 
onio, Tex....... 
Bill Hamman......... Sunset, Dall T 
200-yd. low hdles,.|22.1......... f Don Pollom =. i... « Topeka, Kan? aa a sep Hee oe ana 
z | Fred Batiste.......... ‘Tucson Ariz... ; 25 29: Tueson, Ariz. Per 
High jump,...... 6 ft. 714 in... .|)Gilbert La Cava....... paver? Hills, Calif. ..|Hollister, Calif,, 1932 
Broad jump...... 24 ft. 11% in. ||Jesse Owens... .. . .|E. Tech., Cleveland, Oo. Cleveland, O. , 1933. 
Pole vault an ..,, {13 ft. 2 in.....|John Wonsowicz . .|Froebel, "Gary, Ind... Columbus, te 930} 
Pole vault (out).. ./13 ft. 954 in... |John Linta. ... .|Mansfield, Ohio...... Columbus, O., 1939 5 
Shot put (12 Ib.)..|59 ft. 5% in...|John F. Helwig Mt. Carmel Catholic) Los Angeles, Calif. 
HAS. 05 poe ee 1946 : a 
Discus (large)... .|154 ft. 9 in... .|Edsel Wibbels. . - | Wol - 
MERISOUWS ca cas c's ss 176 ft. 44% in..|Byrl Thompson. bili sre SASS oe 193% 
Tis, Minn . 227.85 254% 
MUAOnT. ces skies. 219 ft. snk Robert Peoples........ Classen, Okla. City,.. ‘eon ane % 
Relays 7 
440 yds.......... YE Sno soen bp bee IS Zaun, Beaty, end Los Angeles, Calif., ; 
ao ehele & Bese ATE ndale, Calif....... 
SBOMVOS I, Coven. 0 TF DPR Hopson Seca ee Ritchie, pyre e Los An-|Los pet es Calif... 
Fe scat at Seay eles, VG ERAS Se 1 : 1 
PRTENEG Riss cea 6 Sith 4 OY ae PIES Jones, Oswald, Rogers, 2 ei 10s Angeles Calif q 
Obergfall.. .. os... 05 Hollywood, Calif. .... 929 : | 
Srmilesivis s+ .....|8:05.5........./Hogan, Baol, Cramer, y 
Reesman........... Des Moines, Ta.......|Ames, Ia., 1938 
James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners { 
Year Name Sport Points Year Name Sport oom " 
1930..|Robert T. Jones ....... Golf..... 1,625 ||1939..|z. ; 
1931, .|Barney Berlinger.......|Track.... $35 1940. ro Rcsaore tise cc aesee once |) Ome 
1982. .|J J..A. Bausch....-....5. Track....| 687 |}1941." Lesite Machtiteheli “tot lprack//2 7] "gag 
-t 3._|Glenn Cunningham. ....|Track....| | 611 {|1942..|Cornelius Warmerdam.|Track.._: OF 
Hose [We anape--Jaeaee | MAb aRae ube ots ete ae 
cS Re aaa ies 944..|Ann Curtis. «=... ning 94 
fee etme nae] Te |S. Reis a eae oe a 
tees lige ashes 2sssc: nena.) aes 1886: Jamnoid acer neo  eothelet aa 
The James E. Sullivan Memorial. Trophy is; advance'the cause of por Rae The A. AL vi 


awarded annually to the athlete who ‘‘by his (or is ts 
Peo alpanitcs, arsenic and imouem po! anon leaders throughout the foe 
amateur, ke done the most during ane year So. re ae et ser OP She Shee 


ee ee ale ; j 


- Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 


- 


American Track and Field Records 
Amateur Athletic Union; performances approved to Dec. 1, 1947; ind 

cords are given where both types of competition > + ates’ b record on crack toe 
: ee an Suda Her dee ten ee Stee listed; * indicates indoor record on tracks not 


- RUNNING 


Time 


4 Holder Where Made Date 
i Jesse Owens....... jC / 
Fyards......|6.1 0.* (aire track),...| { Bam's Steller...” -|CMOSgO. Tle ---+-5-7-+-|Mareh 9, 1985 
; Bill Garter: wc... Indianapolis. ..........., March 15, 1941 
¥ Ben Johnson......; New York City....05..: { Eh ae ae 
: arch 12, 1938 
Perrin Walker, .....|Chicago, Ill.............. March 20, 
) yards. ERY Ou Boe win sian caw as Herbert Thompson..|New York City........... Feb. rf 1939 
; Barney Ewell. ..... |New York City... «|Feb. 7 
| Herbert Thompson.. |New York City. -|March 14, 1 
| Herbert Thompson..| New York City March 27, 1943 
q Edward Conwell. . ..|New York City. Feb. 26, 1944 
aks...) {Toomer ante ia ea 
a { Clyde H, Jeffrey. : “Lo ch if... .7 121! |Maren 16! 1946 
xeorge son... .|Chi 
10 yards..... oS ae Louls A. Clarke. ..... Baltimore, Mad’. -°- athe Bien 
Meyards..... Mik she esos sss |\Jesse Owens... .. -.-|Ann Arbor, Mich. ........ 
SS ESS }Roland A. Locke..... jLincoln, Neb........... 


Theo. P. Ellison, ..... \Breoklyn, Ni Y-< .ateeas 
|Robt. Rodenkirchen. .|Hanover, N. H........... 
|Herbert McKenley...|New York, N. Y 
1 { A. Wogdring.......| Buffalo, N. ¥. 3.20 Fc eee 

Loren Murchison. . .|Buffalo, N. Y............. 
; Ben Eastman...... Palo Alto, Calif. 5.\i0/lere 
\ Grover Klemmer... i 


: . |New York City..... 
ra ah |New York City... 
ee ees Elroy Robinson. ...../Randalls Island, N. 
avi DOS Bo... . .. 3 - John Borican........|New York City........... 
PE hues ie < wfsiir iv ce3 \John Woodruff.......|/Hanover, N. H:.......... 
BErmeig OO Bao le Ste cae }Chas. H. Fenske...... |Milwaukee, Wis.......... J 
ee ee oe eee John Borican........ New York City.<...-.25 <3 
Coy Bee eee {Paul Moore....:..... Palo Alto, Callf..o:10s40 ssep 
Siete, 26 Fo. FS int |John Borican........|New York City........... FB 
OS John Borican........|/Hanover, N. H.........7. 
“OR oe Se eee |Gilbert Dodds... ....|Chicago, Il... .....-...25 
Pe Sore ;Glenn Cunningham...|Hanover, N. H........... 
ES oe ee eee )}Gunder Haegg....... ;Cambridge, Mass.,........ 
AOpen |William Hulse......../Berea, O............:-.-- 
Bins 51S #2, . 2 ch. |Gundar Hage. 2) | Cincinnati, O17) 22.1... 1. /Aug 
MO oe. oak ofatery: os |Donald R. Lash......|Princeton, N. J........... 
eee DE BF. ot bey > |J. Gregory Rice...... Cleveland, 0... 2.3.2. csee 
DSRS eae \J. Gregory Rice...... |Travers Island, N. Y...... 
13 m/%, 45.7 s.* : New York City...... 


nelfGen:, 17.38... 
.|19 m., 27.4 s.* 
..|24 m., 21.4's.*. 
.|24 m., 21.4 s.*. 


.: |New York City. .: 
New York City 


MEME tS Sera oles wpa |W. J. Krame Cambridge, Mass 
ee |H. Kolehmainen..... Buffalo, N. Ws... Seasee Feb. 
De See win ct. 1G. ¥. Bonhag. .:,..5..|New York City. 3559.5 cue 


ag 
Up Wh, A545 BL... H. Kolehmainen...... New York City........... N 
ETS oe poreer en Fred Faller..........|Brooklyn, pee. 


ssvvav- o cite. olehmainen.,.... alo, N. 
New York 


City. ..tsteame 
As 


~<a ged oa 
le m., ° 
1 h.. 58 m., 27 3-5 s. . |James Clark. 
2 h., 44 m., 50 s.*....|M., Maloney. 


Celtic Park, N. Y 
|New York City 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Jesse Owens. ......|New York City........... . 23, 1935 


See's hsco 2s!) § BOO JORMAOM Acc eer « New York City......... 23, ie 
25, 1939 
20, 1936 
6, 1941 
8, 1938 
tine y 70 1098 

''|20.5 s. (slight curve).|Roland Locke........ coin, Neb ten ee ay Sl, 
Jack Weiersha .---|Milwaukee, Wis.......... 3, 1937 
es ot a te car. Theo. P. Ellison... .. rooklyn, N. Y........-.- March 1, 1935 
E-Bigecii-.--+:.--|C. W, Faddock ee oe Redlands, Calif........... oh a, gat 
Subnieds....... James Buberbert.... : over, N. H...........|Mareh 14, 1940 
i Roy Cochran........|New York City........... arch 25, 1942 


26, 1 
errant FEB. Bs .ce:ss = - ‘Thos, Campbell... ... Shi 1 NS AFF Aug. 31, 1922 


ae 


856 Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 
Distance Time Holder Where Made 
rs....|1m., 4.48.*.... .|Wesley Wallace...... Brooklyn, N. Y.....------ 
boo Perens ,.-|1 m., 18.9 s. .|John T. Fulton. . ell CBIR S aes ores ay : 
600 meters. ...|1 m., 20.3 s. New York City........- ..|Feb. Se 
800 meters... .|1 m., 48.6 s. ae. wae anene & fee Oe i Seater ater oe ta 
ee a -, 50 s.*. ) orican.: 2.3 be. ew York Clty eno aes i Ex 
oad vie: Paes z: John Woodruff....... Hanover, N. H..........- March 14, 19 4G ( 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m., 29.6 8.......... Win. F. Hulse Passaic, Nudge ares ese June 20, 1944 
1,000 meters. ..|2 m., 26.4 s.*........ eae aoe Shires Pa Ea Ve header eT: 
BAS eee By Ore het ack os under Hagg........ m) b IMERSS nc ate 
eins : cy whee ‘ Weeeep esa at Walter J. Mehl....... |Fresno, Calif............. 
1,500 meters...|3 m., 48.4 s........-- Glenn Cunningham.../New York City........... 
2,000 meters. ..|5 m., 22 2-5 s.*...... Paavo Nurmi........ Buffalo, N. Y...:..:--...- 
3,000 meters. ..|8.m., 19.9 s........-. J. Gregory Rice...... Minneapolis, Minn 
3,000 meters...|8 m., 26 2-5 s.*...... Paavo Nurmi..... _..-|New York City........... 
Archie San Romani... 


4,000 meters. ..|11 m., 30 4-5 s.*.....|Paavo N’ 


Lauri Lehtinen 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
New York City 


5,000 meters...|14 m., 30 s.......... Ralph Hil: 92.cese. Los Angeles, Calif.......-- 
5,000 meters. ..}14 m., 23 1-5 s.*..... illiam Ritola....... New York City........ 
RA A se Seer steers i Donald R. Lash......)/New York City... 
8,000 meters...|25 m., 44 s,.. pata | Wii AAT AINGD ie cory oe Celtic Park, N. Y 
10,000 meters. .|30 m., li.4ds......... Janusz Kusocinski....|Los Angeles, Cal 
RES ENO ott Vereiciois «> views. az eavei~s Donald R. Lash...... Princeton, N. J....... 
WALKING 
tomilewacst.s. Michael Pecora...... New York City........... 
1 mile PP. Murray moe. ee New York City: vc i-j5 nies 
2 miles G. H. Goulding...... New York City........... 
2 aniles. ye... ENE. Murray 2 sj. Williamsburg, L. I 
3 miles... 3... G. H. Goulding...... Brooklyn) N.Y Coe 
BaMilesys Ki oc BS Pe Murray. ine. e002 New York City..........2 
MDNR ocd i.e G.-H. Goulding..,... Brooklyn) NG Yee eence 
4 miles T. H. Armstrong, Jr../New York City........ 
ermiless so. Ugo Prigerio.....j2%)% New York City... 
Smiles... G. H. Goulding . . |New Brunswick, N 
“ . |W. H. Purdy.. New York City. 
vig 100) aeareree 4 . Ugo Frigerio. . New York City... 
G.miles. . 02.2. .|G. H. Goulding 
Poh E. E. Merrill. . 
VOT Coo ae G. H. Goulding 
: Harry Hinkel. =| Forest: Park, Ib. £22) eee 
1 hour.. DR. BS emer 3. < th INéw York City 3..-2<.cuee 
8 miles. . 5 As. Remern, .ac¢ ssc New York City........... 
9 miles. . sis ae oo. Merrill. fats. 3. Boston, Mass. .....-..:.% 
10 miles....... H, . Merrill. cece. Boston, .Massi.-..: -. swear 
2 HOURS Fs... 14 miles, 1.115 yds...|William Plant........ New York City........... 
PS miles, 22... 2 William Plant........ New York City........... 
20 miles..:..... 8 B 2 eens ohn New York City. ....5....% 


New York City 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 


1,500 meters 


3,000 meters... 
3,000 meters... oe 4s. 
4,000 meters...|17 m., 39 4-5 s * 


28 Fok ae RON CES B, Pearman. ......|/New York City........... 
5,000 meters. ..|21 m., 50 3-5 s.*..... William Plant........ INew-York ‘Clty. c 244 hoes 
5,000 meters PRE NAT gO Ga 8 Slacwiy'ais x © ie arry Hinkel=. j2..: Milwaukee, Wis. ..;....... 
7,000 meters. ..|31 m., 16 3-5 s.*..... Ugo Prigerioy. 7-2. os. New York City....-.... : 
8,000 meters. ..|35 m., 35 3-5 s.*.. Ugo Frigerio......... New York Clty oA 
9,000 meters.../40 m., 10 4-5 s.*..... Ugo Frigerio:........ New ‘York City). >iee a0 
10,000 meters. .|44 m., 38 s.... Ugo Frigerio......... NeW: York City vo; -s2.,ce 
10,000 meters../47 m., 5s....... = at. (Hinkel ss ie onkers SN. O. . 2) se oe 
Ga rose ot h,, 14 m., 36 s8...... John Knackstedt..... Forest Park, N. Y........ 


RELAY 


Henry Cleman 
Louis Welch. 
.| William Plant... 


New York City 
..|Boston, Mass... 


RACING 


(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap) 


400 meters (4x100)—40s. United States Team 
(Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, 
Frank Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. 

440 yards (4x110)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond, William C. Anderson, 
Payton Jordan, Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif., May 


14, 1938. 

800 meters (4x200)—Im. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 

880 yards (4x220)—I m. 24.88. University of 
Southern California (Draper Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200. 300, 400)— 
im. 56.ls. New York A .C. (Willard Allen, John 
Kunitzky, Milton Flewellin, James McPoland), New 
York City, July_9, 1935. *(400, 100, 200, 300)— 
im. 59.7s. New York Curb Exchange A. A. (James 
Herbert, Harry Hoffman, Edward O’Sullivan, 
George Dee), New York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 

1060 yards sprint medley (400 100, 220, 300)— 
#im. 54.1s. Fordham University A. A. (John 
Campbell, William Schwarz, Raymond Fallon, 
Francis Keane), New York City, Jan. 24, 1942. 

1600 meters (4x400)—3m. 8.2s. United States 
Team (Ivan Fuqua; Ed Ablowich, Warl D. Warner, 
Ne A. Carr), Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 7, 


1932. 

1 mile (4x440)—3m. .9.4s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, F. A. Froom, Clarence Barnes, 
One Klemmer), Los Angeles, Calif., June 17, 


“2 miles (4x880)—%m. 34.5s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, Grover Klemmer, Dick Peter, 
Clarence Barnes), Los Angeles, May 24, 1941. 


“Indicates indoor record on tracks not more than 220 yards per lap unless otherwise noted. | 


*7m. 33.9s.—Seton Hall. College (Anthony Lue’ 2 ) 
Robert Rainer, Frank Fletcher, i); New 
York Cy, March 23 = e : er, Chet Lipski); Ne ; 
Tiles mile)—lim, 16.1s. Indi ni 
versity (M. Truitt, J. Smith T. Deckard "s 
Lash), Philadelphia, April 23, 1937. *17 m, 21.%s 
Une et eeonarirass (Cee Venzke, Carl Coan 
c » Daniel Dean), Y. 
Maret, 1835. re an), Buffalo, N._y, 
meters medley (400, 200 800, 1, 
SB Sees: Sale Sle 
s enzke, i 
York City, Feb. 25, 1939. ais: 
Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—Ym. 18.88 Ne 
York University (Leslie MacMitchell, Frank Cotter: 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City. Mage 
26, 1942. *%m. 25.3s., New York University (Fa) 
Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, Leslie Mg 
Mitchel)), New York City, Feb. 22, 1941. 


HURDLE RACING 


h 
hurdles—8. 3s. 
Tolmich, New York City, Feb. 22, toa ei 
70 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—8.4s., t 
Tolmich, New York City. Mar. 31, 1940. Six 2. 
Ss es rack )—iZ, igh 
Chicago, March 6.1942. Riche See 
yards: Ten t, 6.in. hurdles—i3, 
Wolcott, Philadelphia, June 29, iat ae é 


0 yards: Ten 3 ft. Turedlae -64:ba., Roy Co- 
Des Moines, Ia., April 25, 1942. 


enran, 
STEEPLECHASE 

8,000 meters—9m. 8.2s., Harold Manning, Ran- 
dals Island, N. Y¥., July 12, 1936. 
oe meters—*8m. 48s. ., Thomas Deckard New 

Tk City, Feb. 27, 1937. 

2 miles—9m. 55.2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans. 
wa@., Jan. 1, 1939. 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 
{Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
g, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
ae M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 


4, 

Running high jump—6 ft. 11 in., Les Steers, Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 17, 1941. ‘Board take-o.— 
‘ in., Ed Burke, New York ped! Feb., 
Dirt take-off—*é ft. Melvin 


Bw. St. Louis, Aug. 29, 1904. 

Running broad jump—26 tt. 814 in., Jess 
Owens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 25, 1935.'*25 ft. 
§ in., Jesse Owens, New York City,’ Feb. 23, 1935. 


Running, hop step and jump—51 ft. 7 in., 
whei Nambu, Japon, at Los Angeles, Calif.. 
a 4, 1932. 

POLE VAULT 


For es a ft. 734 in., Cornelius Warmer- 
‘ Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. *15 ft. 81¢ in., 
board runway), Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 
, as Mar. 20, 1943. 

For disiance—*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, New 
York City, Oct., 31, 1910. 


16, 194 


THROWING 16-LB. HAMMER 
Weight (including a ay 16 lbs., entire length 
4 aie thrown from 7-foot ae 189 ft, ei 

. Ryan, Celtic Park, N. Y., Aug. 17, 191 


PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT 

55 ft. 103§ in., Elmer Hackney, Los Angeles, 
Calif., June 16, 1939. *46 ft. 414 in., Al Blozis 
Cleveland, O., Mar. 16, 1941. 

Right and left hands, with toe board—91 ft. 
104% in. (Right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
419 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland Calif., June 2, 
1912. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in, (right hand, 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft., Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican League *Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 


THROWING WEIGHTS 

56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both 
hands from a _1-ft. circle, without follow—40 ft. 
“sham . M. J. McGrath Montreal, Can., Sept. 23, 
56-lb. weight for’ height—16 ft. 1114 
yan, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 

35-lb. weight for distance—*58 ft. 746 in., Niles 
Perkins, Brunswick, Me., March 8, 1940. 


THROWING THE DISCUS 
Weight. 4 lbs. 645 oz. From 8 ft, 244 in. circle— 
180 ft. 234 in., Robert E, Fitch, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 8, 1946. 
Hots 825 in., Clarence Houser, Los Angeles, April 
1 
Ri at MS the left hands, from 8 ft. 215 in. circle— 
252 87% in.; ht hand, 156 ft. 136 in.; left 
hs “96 f nO ‘sey James Duncan, Celtic Park. 
L. I., May 27, 1912 
THROWING THE JAVELIN 
Javelin—238 ft. 7 in., Matti Jarvinen Finland. 
at Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 4, 1932. 
ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 
7,499 points—F. C. Thompson, Princeton, N. J. 


June 5, 1913. 
DECATHLON 
7,880 points—Glenn Morris, 
June 26- Br. 1936. 
PENTATHLON 


in., P. Dono- 
1 14, 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


3 rc points—Robert Clark, Eureka, Calif., June © 
6, 1936. 


American Ss Track and Field Records 


“ine 2. 1936. Clyde Saat Stanford, Long Beach, Mar. 16, 1940. Harold oe Gelitornis, Fresno, 


2 eae 0. 3s—Jesse Owens, Ohio State, Ann Arbor, May 25, 1935. 
4 yds.—46.2s—Herb McKenley, Illinois, Champaign, Il., 


June 1, 1946. 


$80 yds.—1m. 49.8s—Ed Burrowes, Princeton, Princeton, June 8, 1940. 


mile—4m. 6.7s.—Glenn Cunningham, Kansas, 


Princeton, June 16, 1934. 


“2-miles—9m. 2.6s.—Gregory Rice, Notre Dame, Los Angeles, June 17, 1939. 


yds. High Hurdles—13.7s. —Fred Wolcott, Rice, Texas; Austin, May 3, 1940. 
yds. Hurdles—22.6s—Jesse Owens, Ohio State, Ann Arbor, May 25, 1935. 
i6-Ib. Shot—56 ft. 44 in.—Al Blozis, Georgetown, Minneapolis, June 21, 1940. 


; §-lb. Hammer—1i83 ft. 10 in.—Robert ean ci Maine, Li le ae May 24, 1940. 


Wp 


Pole Vault--14 ft. 11 in William Sefton, So. 
. California, Los Angeles, May 20, 1937. 


5-lb. Weight—57 ft. 9 in—H. Dreyer, R. I. State, New York, Mar. 2, 1935. 
Bobsled Racing in 1947 
Distance Time Winner Pilot Place Date 
total 4 heats . 

ne foo 14 mile 2:30.28 Republic Miners W. Linney Lake Placid Jan. 19 

1% mile 2:31.36 Lake Placid Sno-Birds F. Tyler Lake Placid Feb. 1 

eg caine, 1 mile 5:14.59 Saranac Lake B. C. ” Pp. Latour Lake Placid Feb. 9 

‘ eee tage 1 mile 5:01.62 Saranac Lake B. C. T. Latour Lake Placid Feb. 13 
Be o chanp. 4 man 1 mile 4:34.11 Bickford Four J. Bickford Lake Placid Feb. 19 — 

aaa ote mile 5:00.34 Lake Placid B. C. F. Fortune Jr. Lake Placid Feb. 20 

1 mile 2:19.25 Ausable Forks B. C. J. Meconi Lake Placid Feb. 22 

¥% mile 2:42.86 Lake Placid B. C. F. Fortune, Jr. Lake Placid Mar. 2 


owing the Lake Placid Championships the 
teur Athletic Naas announced the selection 
he following teams to represent the Uni 

S. No. 1—2-man teem 
% No. 2—2-man team 


F. 
J. sents driver; Pi 
ie Tyler, driver; P. Martin, B. Rimkus and W. 


1941. 


UNITED STATES OLYMPIC BOBSLED TEAMS 
States in the 1948 Olympic Games Winter bobsled 


competition: 


Tuffield Latour and Leo Martin 


nd S. Carron 
Fortune Jr., 2 Buckley, H. Bickford and 


D’Amic' 
: B. Washbond, J. Meconi aad ‘Adrian Aube. 


No. 2—4-man team 


a ae oe 


i 
é 
a 
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59th Annual A. A. U. Track Championship (Indoors) 


w York City, Feb. 22, 1947. 


Madison Square Garden, Ne 


Senior 
60 yds.—1, Conwell, unattached, 2, Ewell, Shan- 
ahan C. C.; 3, Carey, Pioneer Club. Time 0:06.1. 
Time equals world and American indoor record; 
Ewell and Carey rae equalled record in dead heat 
finish in semi-finals. g 
ds.—1, Guida, Villanova; 2, Harris, Shore 
A. C.; 3, Smith, Virginia Union. Time, 1:13.7. : 
1,000 yds.— 1, McGuire, 69th Regiment A. A.; 
2, Callender, N. Y. U.; 3, Nowicki, Fordham. 
Time, 2:13.9. 4 
i mile—Dodds, Boston A. A.; 2, Mack, Drake; 
3, Breisford, Ohio Wesleyan. Time, 4:12.7. 4 
3 miles—1, Stone, Penn State; 2, Efaw, Still- 
water, Okla.; 3, Neidnig, Millrose A: CG. Time, 


14:22.6. 

Sprint medley relay (440, 100, 300 yards)—1, 
Manhattan (Rogers, Cianciabella, Gorman, Quig- 
48y 5 2s Pioneer Club; 3, Grand Street Boys. Time, 
‘1 mile relay—1, Manhattan (Rogers, Noll, Gor- 
man, Quigley); 2, Seton Hall; 3, N. Y. U. Time, 


2 mile relay—1, Fordham (O’Hare, Nowicki, 
Carney, Connolly); 2, Manhattan; 3, N. Y. U. 
Time, 7:50.4. : 

i mile walk—1, Weber, German-American A. C.; 
2, Laskau, Maccibi A. C.; 3, Fruauff, N. Y. A. GC. 
Time, 6:44.2. 

60 yds. low hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; 
2, Badar, Baldwin-Wallace; Dwyer, Brown. 
ee ees equals world and American indoor 
‘record. 

60 yds. high hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin- 
Wallace; 2, Nichols, Oklahoma A. and M.: 3, Dug- 
ger, Dayton (Ohio) A. C. Time, 0:07.4; equals 
championships record. 

3 Ib. weight throw—1, Dreyer, N. Y. A. C., 
55 feet 93¢ inches; 2, Miller, Rhode Island State, 
5 rd Ae 81% inches; 3, Padla, N. Y. U., 52 feet 734 


ches. 
_ Broad jump—i, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 feet 51% 
inches; 2, Mondschein, N. Y. U., 23 feet 107% 
inches; 3, Boyd, Collegiate Track and Field Club, 
Philadelphia. 

16 lb. shot put—Kintisch, unattached, 52 feet 614 
inches; 2, Mayer, N. Y. U., 50 feet 614 inches; 
3, Bangert, unattached, 49 feet 834 inches. 

Pole vault—i, Smith, San Francisco Olympic 
Club, 14 feet; 2, Morcom, New Hampshire, 13 feet 
6 jiuches; 3 (tie), Ganslen, Shore A. C. and Moore, 
San Francisco Olympic Club, 13 feet 6 inches. 

High jump—Vislocky, N. Y. A. C., 6 feet 7 inches; 
2 (tie). Mondschein, N. Y. U. and Albritton, Day- 
ton (Ohio) A. C.. 6 feet 6 inches. 

Point score—N. Y. U., 1814; Manhattan, 15 
Baldwin-Wallace, 13; N. Y_ A. ., 13; Olympic Club, 
612; Pioneer Club, 6; Fordham, 6; Shore A. C., 515: 
Boston A. A., 5; Pitt, 6; 69th Regiment, 5 
nova, 5; Ger.-Amer. A. C 
5; Dayton A. C., 4146; R. I. 
Shanahan C. C., 3: New 
Maceabi, 


., 53 Penn State, 5; 
State, 3; Okla. A & M, 3; 
Hampshire, 3; Drake, 3; 
¢ 8; Collegiate, 2; Ohio Wesleyan, 2; Va. 
Union, 2; Millrose, 2: Seton Hall, 2; Grand St. 
Boys, 1; St. John’s, 1; Michigan Normal, 1; George- 
town, 1; 92nd St. YMHA, I. 


\High Schools 
60 yds.—1, Fielding, Metuchen, N. J.: 2, Mont- 


gomery, Boys High, N. Y.; 3, Berkman, Manua 
Training, N. Y. Time, 0:06.4. 5 
60 yds. high hurdles—1, Norato, La Salle, (R.T.) 
2, Culberson, Be baste 3, St. Thomas, 
Orange, N. J. ime, 0:07,0. a 
2 ate relay—1, Bayonne, N. J.; 2, St. Pete: 
3, La Salle Academy (R. I,). Time, 8:17.2. 
1 mile—Effinger, De Witt Clinton, N. 
Lucas, Morris, N. Y.; 3, McGrath, Loughlin, N 
Time, 4:27.4, - 5 
1,000 yds.—1, Joyce, Commerce High, Bosto’ 
2, O’Brien, Loughlin, N. Y.; 3, Kinghorn, For 


-6. & 
, Concord, 2, Lippman 
Bryant; 3, Atkinson, Haaren, N. Y. Time, 0:51.38 
6_lap-relay—St. Peter’s, N. Y.; 2, Sewanha’ 
N. Y.; 3, St. Michaels, N. Y. Time, 1:46.8 

new meet record. 

1 mile ape Stig nal gee eS 2, Clinton, N. Y¥, 
3, Boys, N. Y. me, 3:31.9. 

12 Ib. shot put—Schuh, Bronxville, N. Y., 52 f 
14 inches; 2, Brown, Columbia High, 52 feet 
inches; 3, Cuffart, Stuyvesant, N. Y., 50 feet 
inches. : 

High jump—i, McLean, East New York, N.) ¥) 
6 feet 2 inches; 2, Dubois, West Catholic, 6 fee 
1 inch; 3, Johnson, Boys, N. Y., 6 feet 1 inch. t 

Point score—Loughlin, 15; Boys, 1015; St. Peter¥ 
and Clinton, 9 each; La Salle Academy (R. I1.), 6 
Bayonne, Bronxville, East New York Vocational 
Boston Commerce, Concord and Metuchen, 5 each 
Manual, Bryant, Sewanhaka, Morris, Columbia ana 
Portsmouth, 4 each; West Catholic, 346; East Or 
ange, Stuyvesant, Mount Pleasant, Fort Hamilton 
Haaren, New Utrecht and Mount St. Michaels 
3 each; New Brunswick, Hope, Hayes, Abrahang 
Lincoln, St. Michaels, Boston English, St. Augus 
tine and Trenton, 2 each; Roosevelt, Lincolm 
C.), Flushing and Christopher Columbus, © 


each. a 
60 yds.—1, Boston, Cardozo; 2, Perry, Tabors 
3, Giurlando, Seton Hall. Time, 0:06.5. ue 
60 yds. high hurdles—i, Slade, Seton Hall; 2 
ROE Episcopal; 3, O’Brien, Holy Spirit. ; 


880 yds.—1, Thigpen, Seton Hall: 2, Hanlons 
Seton Hall; 3, Minogue, Seton Hall. Time, 1:57 


equals meet record. $ 
i reese: 2, Episcopal; 3 


i | 


a 


a 


Prep Schools 


1 mile relay—1, Me 
Dixon, Blair. Time, 3:36.8. 

1 mile relay—i, Mercersburg; 2, Episcopal; 
La Salle, M. A. Time, 4:36.2. 

6 lap relay—1, Cardozo; 2, Mercersburg; 3, Blaira 
Time, 1:48.4; new meet record. 
440 yds.—1, Slade, Seton Hall; 2 
Worcester; 3, Cawley, Seton Hall. 


Tabor Academy. 5; Blaire and Worcester, 4 
Holy Spirit, 3; Hill and Riverdale, 2 each; 
114; Peddie, I - 


(59th Annual A. A. U. Track and Field Champi 


University of Nebraska Memorial Stadium, Lincoln, Nebr., 


100 meters—1, Mathis, unattached, Urbana, IIl.: 
2, Ewell, Shanahan Catholic Club, Philadelphia: 
3, Conwell, Jersey City, N. Department of 
Recreation. Time, 0:10.5 

200 meters—i, Ewell, Shanahan Catholic Club: 
2, Parker, San Antonio, Tex., A. C.; 3 ,,Cianciabella, 
New York A. C. Time, 0:21.00 

400 meters—i1, McKenley, Illinois; 2, Bolen, 
Colorado; 3, Guida, College T. and F. Club, Phila- 
delphia, Time, 0:47.1 

800 meters—1, Pearlman, New York A. C.: 2 


Whitfield, A.A.F.; 3, Perkins, Illinois A. C. Time, 


1:50.9 

1,500 meters—1, 
Drake; 3, Gehrman, Wisconsin, Time, 3:52.9 

5,000 meters—i, Stone, Penn State; 2, Thomp- 
son, San Antonio, Tex. A, C.; 3, Aydin, unat- 
tached, Ankara, Turkey. Time, 15:02.7 

10,000 meters—1, O’Toole, New York A. C.; 2, 
Ross, South Jersey T. and F. Club; 3, Lash, unat- 
tached, Lafayette, Ind. Time, 33:28.3 

110 meter hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace: 
2, Simmons, North Carolina; 3, Ysoteritch, unat- 
tached, Missoula, Mont. Time, 0:14.00 

200 meter hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; 
2, Lawrence, Los Angeles A. C.; 3, Ysoteritch, un- 
Ea Time, 0:23.3 (equals senior A.A.U. 
recor 


400 meter hurdles—1, Smith, Los Angeles A, C.; 


Karvel, Penn State: 2, Mack, 


onships 
July 5, 1947 
geles A. C.; 3, Hofacre, Minn 


2, Cochran, Los An: 
sota, Time, 0:52.3 
3,000 


C. (Marti 
2, New Y 
Time, 0: 


ese Ih. epee Del s 
<s pu , Delaney, San Francisco © 
pic Club, 52 feet 91% inches; 2, Gordien, Minn 
% feet 8 inches; 3, Lampert, Grand Stree 
Club, 52 feet inch , 


eS. oy 
High jump—i, Albritton, Dayton, Ohio, ~ 


' 


6 


rt: Ss OC 


Falisctice; 2 (tie), Heintzman, Bradley Institute; 
Scofield, ‘Kansas; Follis, Los Angeles ao. St ers 
ultnomah wares -. Ore.; Vessie,.New York A. C.: 
cee at = A.C 8 ie Nees York 
nger, San 
C Ub: 6 feet 4 inch - ancisco Olympic 
bom. 


pone unattached, 
156 feet 5 inches. 

, Seymour, Los Angeles A. C., 248 
kot 10 inches; 2, Biles, San Francisco Olympic 
inh, 226 feet 516" inches; 3, Grote, Nebraska, 210 
eet 4 aoe. 

Beckus, 
oe 1 NERY 6 meres 


ing, hop step and jump—li, 
inches; 2, Ganslen, 


45 feet 1114 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
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Shore A. C., Long Branch, N. J., 45 feet 546 
inches; 3, Albans, Warinancd A. ©., N. J. Hd 


feet 43 inches, 

56 Ib. weight—1, Berest, New York A. C., 36 
feet 412 inches; 2, Dreyer, New York A. C.. 35 
feet 1115 inches; 3, Bennet, unattached, 32 feet 
744 inches. 

Broad jump—1, he San Diego State College, 
24 feet 914 inches; 2 (tie) Robertson, San Antonio 
A. C., Lewis, Urbana, Ill., 24 feet We inches, 

Pole vault—1,. Morcum, New merce 14 feet; 
2, Meadows, San Antonio A. C., 14 feet (Morcum 
had_ fewer misses); 3, (tie) Richards, Illinois 
A. C.; Rasmussen, Multnomah A. B.S Kring, San 
Francisco Olympic Club,: Smith, San Francisco 
Olympic Club, 13 feet 6 inches. 


71st Annual I. C. A. A. A. A. Outdoor Track Championships 


Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


100 yds.—1i, Cianciabella, 
son, Michigan State; 3, 
* ete 


yds.—1, Cianciabelia, Manhattan; 2, Schep- 


Manhattan; 2, John- 
Kaplan, N. Y. U. Time, 


ers, Michigan State; 3, Guida, Villanova. Time, 
ere ” yds. —1, Guida, Villanova; 2, Hammack, 
Army; es Pearman, i a Time, 0:47.5. 


1 mile—1, Karver, Penn State; 2, Ross, Villa- 
nova; 3, Welsh, Manhattan. Time, 4:12.7. 

miles— 1, Stone Penn State; 2, Ashenfelter, 

Renn St State; 3, Black, Rhode Island. Time, 9:11.8, 


‘ord. 
' 120 yd. high hurdles—i, Finley, Yale; 2, Sim- 
hia é. North Carolina; 3, Flint, Harvard. Time, 
720 yd. low hurdies—1, Johnson, Michigan State; 
poet, Pittsburgh; 3, Flint, Harvard. Time, 


880 yds.—i, Pearman, N. Y. U.; 2, Dianeiti, 
Miehigan State; 3, Atkinson, Manhattan. Time, 


51.5. 
te mile Sg aes pain (De Armond, Nash, Egger, 
seemack); , Navy; 3, Seton Hall. Time, 3:14.3, 
new record 
_Broad jump—1, Johnson Michigan State, 24 feet 
36 inches; 2, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 23 feet 716 
r ; 3, Mondschein, N. Y. U., 23 feet 634 inches. 


May 30-31,1947 

..High jump—1, Heddy, rig e 6 feet 5 ine 2, 
| Mondschein, N. Y. U., 6 feet 4 inches; 3 (tie), 
| Phillipis, Brown; Moody, North Carolina; Bredin, 
Pennsylvania, 6 feet 3 inches. 

Discus—1, Frank, Yale, 150 feet 55g inches; 2, 
Mayer, N. Y. U., 148 feet 95§ inches; 3, Pincus, 
Penn State, 147 feet 107% inches. 

Shot put—i, Mayer, N. Y. U., 52 feet 31% 
inches; 2, Lampert, N. Y. U., 51 feet 111% inches; 
35 Hasselman, Columbia, 49 feet 105g inches, 

Hammer throw—1, Bennet, Brown, 174 feet 107% 
inches; 2, Fisher, Harvard, 172 feet 114g inches; 
3, Felton, Harvard, 170 feet 15g inches. 

198 feet 53g inches; 
2, Hodosh, Brown. 197 feet 614 inches; 3, Lange, 
Penn State, 195 feet 61g inches. 

Pole vault—1l, Harwood, Harvard, 13 feet; 2 (tie), 
Vosburg, Michigan State; Barrow, Navy; Brown. 
Penn State; Willing Penn State; Sherman, Rhode 
Island,12 feet 6 inches. 

Point score—N. Y. U., 36; Mich. State, 25; Penn 
State, 24; Harvard, 24; Manhattan, 17; Yale, 353 
Villanova, 12; Army, 11; Brown, 11; North Carolina, 
r& § Pittsburgh, 8; Rhode Island, 8; Navy, 6; Col- 
gate, 5; Fordham, 4; New Hampshire, 4; Penn, 4; 
Columbia, 3; Seton Hall, 3; Syracuse, 3; C. C. 
NN; .Y:; ; Wesleyan, 23 Cornell, : 


26th Annual I. C. A. A. A. A. Track Championship (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 1, 1947. 


yds.—l, Cianciabella, Manhattan; 2, Davis, 
ats Dwyer, Brown. Time, 0:06.2. Time equals 
pionship record; Davis also equalled it in 


et a Guida, Villanova; Quigley, Man- 

Coyne, Dartmouth. Time “ings 

2 Atkinson, Manhattan; Shuman, 

te; Connolly, Fordham. rime 2:16.3. 

Fi haere, Penn State; 2, very Man- 

eer Columbia. Time, 4:19 
, Stone, Penn State; 2. O'Toole, Man- 


(Scott, Paerman, Zoell- 


mile relay—1 U. 
sf ender Columbia. Time, 


Callender); 2, mace anteen: <1 


6. 
Ib. weight throw—1, Bennett, Brown, 54 feet 
inches; 2, Fisher, Harvard, 52 feet 1114 inches; 


a4 inches. 
Ib. shot put—1, Mayer, N. Y. U.; 50 feet 
Lampert, ; 


ches; N. Y. U., 50 feet 7 inches; 
Pein Columbia, 49 feet 31¢ bere 

p—l, Mondschein, N. Y. 6 feet 714 

ies (new meet record): 2 (tie). I ecincnt: Syra- 

* Morcom, New Hampshire; Speilberg, Rhode 

ls id; Bredin, Pennsylvania, 6 feet 2 inches. 


~¢ 


ds.—1, Cowie, Princeton; 2, Hansell, Penn- 

nas aM Lemberes, Army "Time, 0: 09.7. 

D yd. high, hurdles—1, ariniey: Yale; 2, Chris- 
, Army; 3, Kimball, ‘Dartmouth. Time, 0:14.6. 

yd. low hurdles—1, Bigley, Navy; 2, Kellars, 

on; 3, Flint, Harvard. Time, 0:23.6. 

yd. relay—1, Army (Scott, Christensen, Ham- 

Lemberes): 2, Navy; 3, Cornell. Time, 


yds.—1, Cuff, Navy; 2, Hammack, Army; 
irk, Pennsylvania. Time, 1:54.4. 
fet, a eee Ce aie Smusyn, Navy; 
rholtzer, N fe wave. exe rene Bigley, Haidler, 
2, Penns: lvania; 3, Time, 3:19.6. 
miles—1 ll, Nav: parte 


Broad jump—1, pe os, Pittsburgh; 24 feet 27% 
inches; 2, ee N. Dey feet 85g inches; 
3, Mondschein, Me uv, 23 feet 734 inches. 

Pole vault—i,  ortont: New Hampshire, 13 feet 
6 inches; 2 (tie), Sherman, Rhode Island and 
Coleman, Villanova, 13 feet 4 inches 

Point score—N. Y. U., 3516; Penn State, 16; 
Harvard. 12; Manhattan, 30; Army, 11; Columbia, 
9; Fordham, 9; Villanova, 815; Brown, 8; New 
Hampshire, 116% Pittsburgh, 73. R. I. Staten Ws 
Seton Hall, 5; Tufts, 5; Yale, 5; Dartmouth, 4: 
Navy, 3; Penn, 215; Syracuse, 25: Georgetown, 2: 
Brooklyn Coll., 2; Haverford, 2; Holy Cross, 1: 
Cornell, 1. 

Special events 

1,000 yds.—1, Walsh, Manhattan; 2, epeperere yh 
New York A. C.; 3, McGuire, 69th’ Regiment A. 
Time, 2:13.8. 

2 miles—1, Dodds, Boston A. A.; Quinn, New 
York A. C.; 3, Etaw, Stillwater, * Orin Time, 


9:10.1. 
A. A. U. events 


Three quarter mile, handicap—1l 
neer Club (50 yds.); 2, Anderson, Pi 


‘ 


Allyson, Pio- 
oneer Bat (40 


yds.); 3, Sullivan, Manhattan ‘(45 y Time, 
3:09.6. 

600 yds. amie Be Downs, Manhattan (26 
yds.); 3 Feinberg, N. Y. U. (28 oe 3, Bright, 


Pioneer Club (scratch). Time, 1 


13th Annual Nonagonal Games 


Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, Mass., May 17, 1947 


inches; 2, Harrigan, Harvard; 3, Davis, et 8M 
Hammer throw—1, Felton, Harvard, 167 f£ 
inches; 2, Fisher, Harvard; Op Hasselman, Col 
bia. 
Discus—1, Felton, Harvard, 144 feet 85g inches; 
2, Frank, Yale; 3, Jackson, Harvard, 
Pole vault—1 (tie), Harwood, Harvard; Law- 
rence, Harvard, 12 feet 8 inches; 3 (tie), Haugh- 


out, Cornell; Bensley, Yale; Barrow, Navy. 
‘i avelin—1, T- tog ta bit hl ae feet 1 inch; 
2, Smedes, Army; 3, Bouton, Yale 

Srosa jump—i, Owen, Cornell, 2 feet 111% 
inches; 2, Scott, Army; 3, Minisi, nn. 

Shot putt, Hasselman, Columbia, 49 feet 51g 
inches; 2 Jackson, Harvard; oe Frank, Yale. 

Point score—Harvard, 48; 4346; ‘Army, 


414; Pennsylvania, 2948; Yale rth Columbia, 19; 
Prinesion: 16; Cornell, 13%; Dartmouth, 12%. ; 


860 Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
53rd Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 25-26, 1947 


COLLEGES 


1 mile (Mason and Dixon Conference)—1 Johns 
Hopkins (Sterns, Glenner, Hurka, Swartz); 2, 
S278. University; 3, Washington College. Time, 

vi 

“1 mile—i, Villanova (McCreerey, Kelly, Fitzger- 
ald, Guida); 2, St. Francis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3, 
Bucknell. Time, Rebs Gye 

1 mile—1, so paces aba State (Warner, Champ- 
bell, Cossar, Clough); 2, Hofstra; 3, Susquehanna. 
Time, 3:32.8. 


1 mile—1, Kings 


Merchant Marine Academy, 


" Point, N. ¥. (Gannon, Standberg, Crab Tee, Mi- 


chalski); 2, Lockhaven, Pa., Teachers; 3, West 

hester, Pa., Teachers. Time, 3:28.5. 

1 mile relay—1, Wayne University (Wingo, Karo- 
lionok, Greenberg, Dudley); 2, Wheaton College; 
3, Swarthmore. Time, 3:25.1. 

i mile—1, Howard (Keane, Bulido, Bright, Col- 
Tins); 2, Rutgers; 3, Lafayette. Time, 3:25.17. 

mile relay (championship)—1, Penn State 
(Shuman, Stone, Ashenfelter, Karver); 2, Man- 
hattan; 3,.N. Y. U. Time, 17:32.6. 

14 mile relay—1, Illinois (Mathis, Vranek, Cook, 
Mckenley): PTE ee a 6 Cornell. Time, 1:26.1. 

480 yd. shuttle hurdles—1, tee (W. Mitch- 


ell, Johnson, Jones, T. Mitchell); 2, North Caro- 
Hina: 3; Virginia. Time, 1:01.4. 

‘ College mile (championship)—1, N. Y. U. (Park- 
er, Gilhooley, Callender, Pearman); 2, Illinois; 


oy ‘Navy. Time, 3:18.8. 

1 mile (Class B championship)—1, Army (Dear- 
mond, Nash, Egger, Hammack); 2, Duke; 3, Man- 
hattan, Time, 3:20.9. 

2 miles (championship)—1, Fordham (Leary, 
Carney, O’Hare, Connolly); 2, Manhattan; 3, Ili- 
nois. Time, 7:50.7. 

Distance medley (4 mile, 14 mile, 34 mile, 1 
mile)—1, Illinois (McKenley, Beile, Rehbere, Two- 
mey); 2, Manhattan; 3, Penn State. Time, 10:10.8. 

I ‘mile (Middle ‘Atlantic States)—1, Rutgers 
(Thomas, Mott, Ray, Ungaro): 2, Lafayette; 3, St. 
ee s (Philadelphia). Time, 3:28.4. 

0 y eee ore (Mathias, Walker, Cook, Mc- 
Kenley: 2. PeiUhaey oy Manhattan. Time, 0:41.1. 

Sprint Reais (440, 220, 220, 880)—1, 

(Parker, Kaplan, Gillis, Pearman); 2; tihnols: 3, 
Fordham. Time, 3:26.2. 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
100 yds.—1, Mathis, Illinois; 2, Carter, Lock- 


bourne Air Base, Ohio; 3, Jones, Lincoln. 


0:09.9. 
Shot put—l, Mayet, 1 aS g 53 feet oe ine’ 
2, Lampert, N. Y. U., 1 feet He inches; 3, Wass 


Tilinois, 50 feet 10 robe | 
400 meter, hurdles—t1, oa Pennsylvania; 
Bigley, Bere oF Neilson, .¥. U. Time, 0:53, 


Penn State, 140 feet 81% pees 

Javelin—1, Iannecelli, Franklin and Marsha 
206 feet; 2, Marshall, West Liberty State, 205 fe e 
815 inches; 3; Lang, Penn State, 189 feet 1 
inches. rab 
Hammer throw—1, Bennett, Brown, 157 feet 
inches; 2, Burnham, Dartmouth, 156 feet 1 
inches; 3, Sterna, New Hampshire, 
inches. 
Broad jump—i, Mondschein, N. Y. U., 23) 
$3g inches; 2, Morcom, New ‘Hampshire, 23 
6% inches; 3, Gillis, N. Y. U., 23 feet 534 ime 
High jump—1 (Tie) Mondschein, N.Y. Ue Joneg 
Montgomery (Ala.) Taylor, Wester: 
Michigan; Eddleman, Illinois, Vessie, Columbi 
6 feet 4 inches. 

Pole vault—1, Morcom, New Hampshire, 14 
3 inches (new record); 2, Richards, Iliinois, 7 
feet; 3 (tie) Coleman, Villanova; Matter, Ilinoi 
13 


feet. SCHOOL EVENTS 

High school 1 mile relay—l1, Bishop Lough Li 
Brooklyn, N. -Y.. (Crowley, McHugh, "BY 
Shelley); 2, Brooklyn fe Y.) Boys; 3, St. Aug 
tine, Brooklyn. Time, 3:2.6. 

Mile prep school relay—l, Seton Hall (Crawles 
Minogue, Hanlon, Slade); 2, Mercersburg; 
Lawrenceville. Time, 3:26.17. : 

High school two mile relay—1, Morris, New Yo 
City (Sheehan, Brown, Philpotts, Lucas); _ 
De Witt Clinton, New York; 3, Bishop Lough]i# 
New York. Time, 8:20. ae): 
High school 440 yd. relay—i, Brooklyn (N 
Boys; 2, Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphi 
Cardozo, Washington, D. C. Time, 0:43.5, 
record. 

High school medley relay (880, 446, 220, 1 
1, Morris, New York; 2, La Salle, Provide 
R. I.; 3, Holy Spirit, New Jersey. Time, 7:5 


21st Annual West Coast Relays 
Ratcliffe Stadium, Fresno, Calif. May ag es ae 
UNI 


PEN 


Oo 
~; -100 yds.—1, Patton, S. C.; 2, Anderson, a 


fornia: 3, Smalley, San Jose; Beaman, L. A. 
Time, 0:09.5. 

120 yd. high hurdles—1, Dixon, U. C. L. A.; 2, 
Faves Stanford; 3, Kaiser, San Diego. Time, 
440 yd. polar S.C. (Trout, Frazier, Lawrence, 
“ Patton); A. A. C.; 3, San Jose. Time, 0:41.2. 
880 yd. Oe emt L, ‘A. A. C, (Shauer, Parker, 
Wachtler, Bourland); 2, San Jose; 3, U. C. L. A. 
Time, 1:26.2. 

1 mile relay—1, A. A. C. (Shauer, Parker, 
eres Borland): 2, S. C.; 3, Stanford. Time, 
2 mile relay—1, Olympic Club (Perry, Coughlin, 
Girard, Lehman); 2, Stanford; 3, S.C. Time, 


 4:48.7. 

Distance medley , S. GC. (DeLoach, 
Cheery, ey Sink); 2, . L. A.; 3, San Jose, 
Time, 10:25 

High ioiap ld: Barksdale, U. Cc. L. 6 feet 334 


es; 2, W. Smith, Olympic Club, 6 ran 3 inches; 

a cae Martin, Chico State; Follis, S. C.; Minor, 
eT, a Hanger, California, 6 feet 2 inches. 
Peed jump—!, Steele, San he Ws 25 feet 1 
inches; 2, Barksdale, Uz C. 24 feet ait 
inches; 3, Lawrance, S. C., 23 ect "are inches. 

Pole vault—1, G. Smith, Olympic Club, 14 feet 

3 ifiches; 2 tHe), Kring, College of Pacific; Mag- 

gard, U. OC. L. A.; Hart, S. C.; Winter, L. A. A. C., 


14 feet. 
Shot ee Thompson, L. A. C., 54 feet 95g 
inches; 2, Delaney, Olympic chub: 52 feet 


inches: 3, Shipkey, U. C. L. A., 51 feet 134 inches. 
Discus—1, Flood, Olympic Club, 155 feet 814 
inches; 2, Dodge, Nevada, 148 feet 3@ inch; 3, Linn, 
San Jose, 146 feet 334 inches. 
Javelin—l, Held, Stanford, 212 feet 10 inches; 
2, Seymour, DA, A. C., 212 feet 16 inch; 3, Pick- 


i arts, L. A. A, C., 206 feet 834 inches. 


1 mile relay, special college class—1, George 
Pepperdine College (Bell, Valerio, ’ Ridson, 
Travis); ai Ban Jose; 3, Santa Barbara. Time, 


GOR COLLEGE 
100 yds.—1, Williams, Riverside; 2, Stivers, 

inas; 3, Jackson, Compton. Time, 0:09.8, 
re) yd. high hurdles—1, McKee, Bakersfiel 

2, ere ie Chaffey; 3, Halderman, Ventura, Tim 


880 yd. relay—i, Los Angeles (Embree, Tay 


Mitchell, Ware); 2, Compton; 3, Sacrame tat 
Time, 1:27.9. 

1 mile relay—1, ies Angeles (Embree, T 
Sees Ware); 2, Compton; 3, San Franci 
Time, 3 222.1 ¢ 

2 mile feiny , Santa Ana (Bailie, M 
anuiter, proce Los Angeles; 3, Santa Monit 

me, 8: ’ 


Distance medley relay—i, 
Brunner, Griffith, Hinman); 
Santa Monica. Time, 10:43.6. 
High jump—l, Dancer, Mt. San Antonio, 6 
334 ipelens 2, Stanich, Sacramento, 6 feet 3'in 
3. (tie), Embree, Los. Angeles; Dunlap, Stock 
Barnes, San Francisco, 6 feet. 
Hayes, Chaffey, 23 feet 
2, Lewis, Los Angeles, 23 feet 34 
, Giovinazzo, Los Angeles, 22 feet 714 inches, 
Pole vault—1, Smith, Glendale, 13 feet; 2 (¢ 
Priddy, Bakersfield; Zimmerman, Compton; Hach 
man, El Camino; Van Huesen, Menlo; Beck, : 
ea ee 
ot pu pringer, Compton, 50 feet 
inches; 2, Williams, Modesto, 48 feet 5 inches 
Thurman, Compton, 46 feet 1114 inches. 
Discus—1, Dittenbir, Visalia, 13% feet 4 
inches; 2, Cullin, San Mateo, 135 feet 105g ine 
ae Whipple, Menlo, 134 feet 55% inches. 
Javelin—1, Porch, Modesto, 181 feet 7 
2, Mitchel, ‘Santa Ana, 177 feet; 3, Reed 
Beach, 175 feet 214 inches ‘ 
880 yard relay (enrollment under a ig Rive 
side (Gray, Cope, Skinner, Williams); 2 : 
3, Visalia. Time, 1: 
arta Mile roles, (enrollment, under 100) ae 
en, Ho: 2, c 
* pistanes une, ieee th I : spe 
ance medley relay (enrollment. unde: 
Santa Ana (Nissen, Turner, Stauffer, 5 
Bakershelae 3, Riverside. Time, 10:48.2. 


Modesto (Johnso 
2, Fullerto 


UNIVERSITIES 

40 yds. relay—1l, Texas (Samuels, Tatom, Law- 
» Parker): 2, Baylor: 3, Texas A&M. Time, 

ties record, 

yds. relay—l, Texas (Samuels, Tatom, Law- 
; Parker); 2, Texas A&M; 3, Baylor, Time, 
_mile relay—1, tee A&M (Napier, Bilderback, 
Ibrook, Harnden): Michigan’ State: 3, LSU. 
me, 3:17.8, new aoe 
} mile relay—l, Texas (Hafernick, Sparks, Han- 


r fe) = Texas A&M; 3, Oklahoma 
io, Ts 

Pintle relay—l, Drake (Schoeffier, Johnston, 
og aerio.e Prohaska); 2, Oklahoma; 3, TCU. 
sprint Sates relay—l, Oklahoma (Biggins, 
sup, Shelby, Westbrook); 2, Baylor; 3, Texas 
sh. Time, 3:31.4. 

Jistance mediey relay—1, Texas (Hanson, North- 
oi Sparks, Thompson); 2, Kansas; 3, Michigan 
ite. Time, 10:11.9, new record. 


40° yds. football relay—1, Texas (Samuels, Gill- 
* Tatom, Lawler); 2, Texas Tech; 3, McMurry. 
ne, 42.3, new record. * 


COLLEGE 
80 yds. relay—1, Stephen F. Austin State (Par- 
Carter, Meyers, Yoeman): 2, North Texas 
; 3, East Texas State. Time, i:29.0. 
© relay—i1, North Texas State (Marvel, Wo- 
ek, Gilbert, Adams): 2, George Pepperdine; 
Abilene Christian Coliege. Time, 3:20.7. 
medley relay—1, Abilene “Christian Col- 
(Mason, Hanna, Terry, Saunders); South- 
st thy State; 3, Southwestern intensonis). 


ne, 3:32.3. 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
yds. high hurdles—1i, Erfurth, Rice; 2, Cum- 
as, Rice; 3, Boren, Texas. Time, 14.5. 


00 yds.—i, Martineson, Baylor; 2, Parker, 
fas; 3, Cotton, Baylor. Time, 09.7. 
,000 meters—i, Johnson, gee 2, Johnston, 


3, Brooks, Texas. Time, 9:00.2. 

put-—i, Prather, Kansas State, 50 feet 834 
; 2, Andros, Oklahoma, 48 feet 111% inches; 
jera, Texas A&M, 46 feet 111% inches. 


hot 


yds.—i, Patton, Southern California; 2 
, Texas: 3, Ewell, unattached. Time, 0:0 
yds.—1, Patton, Southern California; S 


Sirinitached: 3; Parker, Texas. Time, 0:20.4. 
yd. low hurdies—1, Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; 
rter, Northwestern; a Dixon, Ue . In A. 


d. low hurdles—1, a er Northwestern; 2, 
Baldwin-Wallace; 3, Lawrence, U. S. C. 
7 iy 

a. relay—1, Texas (Samuels, Lawless, Kidd, 
3.2, Southern California; 3, Baylor. Time, 


medley relay (110-110-220-440)—1, Comp- 
ior College (Mee sealat Vroom, Davis, 
2, Pepperdine; 3 , Riverside Junior College. 


le—i, Karver, Penn State; 2, Thompson, 
is; 3, MacMitchell, N. Y. A. C. Time, 4:15.2. 
i] 


relay—l1. U. S. C. (Smith, Slosson, De- 


ds.—1, Patton, U.S.C 2. Martineson, 
5B Anderson, California. ‘oO: 09.4; ties world 


x h hurdles—i, Dixon, U.C.L.A.; 2, 
yee: 3, Martin, Fresno State. 0:14.3, 
; aay 1, Baylor (Cotton, Paterson, De 

relay— aylor Ee 
‘ etiowon): 2, USiC.; 3, LA.AC, 


“new meet record. 
relay—1, U.S.C. (Frazier, Lawrence, 
3, California. 


yd. 
Patton): 73, Los Angeles A.C.; 
y meet record. 
relay—1, U.S.C. (Smith, Slosson, DeLoach, 
Ba L.A. A. C.; 3, California. 3:12. 
. relay—i, San_ Francisco oyna Club 
Perry, Coughlin, Girard); ik As ¢ 
‘ord. 7:49; new meet record. 
medley’ relay—1, San Francisco oye 
ropshire, Lehman, Coughlin, Girard); 2. 
San Jose State. 10:20.6, new meet | C 


3, 


-Thompson, L.A.A.C., 53 ft. 7 inches, 


_ Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
re 20th Annual Texas Relays 


Memorial Stadium, Austin, Tex., March = -29, 1947 


Javelin throw—l, Grote, Nebraska, 197 feet 41s 


inches; 2, Lowther, LSU, 194 feet 2 inches; 3. 
Jones, North Texas State, 190 feet 3 inches. 
High jump—1 (tie), Kinder, Nebraska; Haws, 


Texas A&M; Coffman, Rice, 6 feet 5 inches, 

Pole vault—1i, Cooper, Nebraska, 13 feet;-2 (tie), 
Lowther, LSU; Dean, Oklahoma A&M; Ferguson, 
George Pepperdine, 12 feet 6 inches. 

Broad jump—1l, Crowley; Kansas, 23 feet 51% 
inches; 2, Roof, Oklahoma A&M, 23 feet 3 inches; 
3, Carter, Abilene Christian College, 23 feet 216 
inches. 

Discus throw—1, Prather, Kansas State, nad feet 
214 imches; 2, Kadera, Texas A&M, feet 63g 
inches; 3, Graves, LSU, 144 feet 916 Sueueeae 


SCHOOL EVENTS 


440 yds. relay—1, Thomas Jefferson of San An- 
tonio (Bernstein, Rote, Payne, Guerro); 2, San 
Antonio Tech: 3, Brackenridge of San Antonio. 
Time, 44.0. 

1 mile _relay—l, Corpus Christi (Travyathan, 
Parker, Graf, Brown); 2, Amarillo; 3, Austin, 
Time, 3:27.3, new record. 

Sprint medlay relay—1, Corpus Christi (Brown, 
Wilson, Dean, Graf); 2, San Antonio Tech; 3, 
Freeport. Time, 3: 36.9, new record. 

400 yds. football relay—i, Brackenridge of San 
Antonio (Schleuning, Shirley, Means, Anderson); 
2, Thomas Jefferson of San Antonio; 3, Lamar o: 
| Houstort: 

100 yds.—l, Milheim, Jeff Davis of Houston; 
2, Brown, Corpus Christi; 3, Leach, Austin of 


Houston. Time, :1 
Deer Park; 2, Bauman, 


440 yds.—1, Mitchell, 
Amarillo: 3, Bernal, San Antonio Tech. Time, 50.0. 

120 yds. high hurdles—i, Miller, Burbank of 
San Antonio; 2, Lemming, 3, Price) 
North Dallas. Time, 14.8. 

High jump—l, Graves, Brownwood, 6 feet 2 
inches; 2, Klein, Sherman, 6 feet 1 inch; 3, Cobb, 
John Reagan of Houston, 6 feet. 

Shot put—1, Meyer, Thomas Jefferson, San An- 
tonio, 53 feet 834 inches; 2, Smith, Lamar of 
Houston, 50 feet 314 inches; 3, Jackson, Austin, 
| 49 feet 6 inches. 


Beaumont; 


Los Angeles Coliseum Relays 


Los Angeles Coliseum, Los Angeles, Calif., May 23, 1947 


“rice Kerns); 2, L. A. A. C.; 3, Stanford. Time, 
2 mile relay—1, Ohio Stare Cena Porter, 
Owen, Clifford); 2, U. C. ACES. California: 
Time, 7:44.2. 

Shot put—i, Thompson, Los Angeles, C., 53 
feet 1034 inches; 2, Delaney, Olympic Chub. San 
Francisco, 52 feet 115 inches; 3, Bayless, U. = Lore 
52 feet 134 inches. 

Discus—1, Fitch, Minnesota, 171 feet 834 inches; 
2, Gordien, Minnesota; 3, Dodge, Nevada. 

Broad jump—il, Robertson, Texas, 24 feet 214 
inches; 2, Steele, San Diego State, 23 feet ah 
inches; 3, Curry, U.S. C., 23 feet 534 inches. 

High jump—i, Coffman, Rice, 6 feet 5 inches; 2 
(tiey” Follis, U. S. C.; Marksdale, UU. CL; A: 
Minor, U. L. A., 6 feet 4 inches. 

Pole vault—i, Smith, Olympic Club, San Fran- 
cisco, 14 feet 6 inches; Meadows, unattached, 
14 feet 3 inches; 3, (tie) Montgomery, L. A. A, C.: 
Moore, Northwestern, 14 feet. 


Sixth Annual California Relays 


Modesto, Calif., May 24, 1947 


new meet record; 2, Delaney, Olympic Club, 52 
feet 21% inches; 3, Shipkey, U.C.L.A., 51 feet 219 
inches. 

Discus—1, Flood, San Francisco Olympic Club, 
152 feet 914 inches; 2, Ker, College of Pacific, 
150 feet 214 inches; 3, ‘Denmark, San Jose State, 
149 feet inches. 

Blain t, Biles, San Francisco Olympic hee 
224 feet; new meet record; 2, Seymour, L.A.A 
150 feet 214 inches; 3, Denmark, San Jose State, 
208 feet ii miichiew: 

High jump—1l, Hanger, California, 6 feet 514 
inches; 2, He), ieee U.S.C. ‘and Minor, 
U.C.L.A., 6 feet es. 

Broad *jump—1, Lawrence, U.S.C., 24 Psi: 378 

inches, new meet record; 2, Schemel, Jos 
State, 23 feet 6 inches; 3, Curry, U: a (a) 22 


a a gl serra Smith, San Francisco DN a 
Club, 14 feet Ti inches; 2 (4-way tie) Tw ning, 
alifornia; Montgomery, Los Angeles A. ee 

ine, College of the Pacific; Maggard, TiCLA. 


3 feet 6 inches. 


¢ 


ei Clifford) ; 


(Lynn, Mills, Bertrum, Keller); 2 


Be hie 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 25-26, 1947 


862 
38th Annual 
UNIVERSITIES 
440 yds.—1, Texas (Samuels, Tatom, Lawler, 
Parker); 2, Baylor: 3, Arkansas. Time, 0741.2. 
880 yds.—l, Texas (Samuels, Tatom, “Lawler, 
Parker); 2, Baylor; 3, Nebraska. ‘Time, 1:25.9. 
1 mile—1, ee State (Porter, Clifford, Sioces 
well, ecole , Texas A and M; 3, Michigan State. 
Time, 3:14,3. 


2 miles—1, Ohio State (Wittaker, Meadow, Por- 
2, Texas; 3, Indiana. Time, 7:46 

miles—l, Drake (Prohaska, Schoeffler, Bowers, 
Mack); 2, Texas: 3, Wisconsin. Time, 17:31.1. 
480 yd. shuttle high arb ips Ohio State (Duff, 
Maxwell, Seibert, wrient); Oklahoma A and M. 


oe Missouri. Time, 9.4, ee record. 
print medley dio. -220-220-880)—1, Michigan 
state (Fraser, Mayhew, Schepers, Dianetti): | 2, 


Ohio State; 3, Oklahoma A and M. Time, 3:25.7. 


Distance medley relay—1, Indiana (Bradley, 
Prifogle, Deal, Mitchell); 2, Texas; 3, Nebraska. 
Time, 10:09.2. 

COLLEGES 


1 mile—1, George Pepperdine (Bell, Valerio, Eid- 
son, Travis); 2, East Texas State; 3, Loyola (Chi- 
cago), Time, 3:1 

2 mile—Bradley (Unrah, Young, Cobb, Norman); 
2, Miami (Ohio); 3, Michigan Normal. Time, 7:56.6. 

14 mile (lowa)——1, Grinnell (Berry, Hitchock, 
Bouma, Bonyata); 2, lowa State Teachers; 3, Par- 


‘sons. Time, 1:30.2. 
1 mile cetera Grinnel (Bonyata, Berry, 
Hitechock, Bouma); 2, Coe; 3, Iowa State Teacfiers. 


Time, 3:26.8. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records by 


Drake Relays 4 


Texas Teachers. 1:27.5, new record. 
Sprint medley beri re -220- 830)—1, Southws 
Texas State (Hackney, Tope, Lee, ilson); 
Abilene Christian; 3, Miami (Ohio). Time.-3:Af 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS | 
100 yds.—1, Martineson, Baylor; 2, Rees aq 


diana; 3, Parker, Texas. Time, 0: 
440 yd. hurdles—1, Ault, Missouri: Katams 
Baldwin-Wallace; Jones, Wiley. tenes: 54.5, 


120 yd. high hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin-W+ 
lace; 2, Porter, Northwestern; 3, Scott, Arkans 
Time, 14, 1, new record. 

2 miles—1, Thompson, Texas; 2, Karkow, 
nois; 3, Stavole, Miami (Ohio). Time, 9: 30.6. 

Broad jump—1, Steel, San Diego State, 24 £4 
64% inches; 2, Johnson, Michigan State, 23 f 
10 ‘inches; 3, Lamois, Minnesota, 23 feet 736 i inch 

High jump—1 (tie), Lennertson, Washingt 
(St. eons): Scofield, Kansas, 6 feet 55@ incht 
3 (tie), King, Drake; Knecht, Louisiana Staa 
Bachman, Miami (Ohio); Kilpatrick, Purdy 
Coffman, Rice, 6 feet 4 inches. 

Javelin—i, Grote, Nebraska, 196 feet 8 inch 
2, Ebel, Kansas, 192 feet 9 inches; 3, Jones, Now} 
Texas State, 188 feet 6 inches. 

Shot put—i, Gordien, Minnesota, 51 feet & 
inches; 2, Quirk, Missouri, 49 feet 10 inches; ; 
Moldea, Ohio State, 49 feet 24% inches. 

Discus—1, Sheehan, Missouri, 155 feet 2 inch 
2, Gordien, Minnesota, 154 feet 515 inches; ; 
Graves, Louisiana State, 151 feet 8 inches. | 

Pole vault—1 (tie), Lowther, Louisiana Stas 


16 mile—1, Baldwin-Wallace (Mihuta, Katzmar,| Cooper, Nebraska; Bennett, Wisconsin, 13 t 
Badar, Dillard); 2, George Pepperdine; «3, East | 6 inches. ‘: 
22nd Annual Kansas Relays 7 

Memorial Stadium, Lawrence, Kans., April 18-19, 1947 iy 


COLLEGES 


2 miles—1, South Dakota (Lynn, Bertrum, Mills, 
Keller); 2, Howard-Payne; 3, Pittsburg (Kans.). 
Time, 8:22.8. 

880 yds.—1, North Texas State (Marvel, Womack, 
Ladish, Adams); 2, Stephen F. Austin College; 
os East Texas State. Time, 1:31.7. 

Sprint medley—1, Abilene Christian (Maso, Car- 
ter, Smith, Saunders); 2, North Texas State; 
3, Southwestern (Memphis). Time, 3:47.2. 

Distance medley relay—1, Bont Dakota State 
Howard Payne; 
2% Ottawa University. Time, 11:25. 

Invitational sprint medley—1, Ottawa University 
(Kans.) (Morgan, Ellyson, Herne Browning); 
2, Baker; 3, Midland (Nebr.) Time, 3.54.4. 

- Junior ‘sprint medley—1, Arkansas City (Work, 
Grinnell, Ward, Smith); 2, Hutchinson; 3, Fort 
Scott. Time, 3:53.3. 

1 mile—1, North Texas State (Marvel, Womack, 
Gilbert, Adams): 2, East Texas State; 3, South- 
western (Memphis). Time, 3:30.8. 


UNIVERSITIES 
2 miles—1, Missouri (Bosworth, Lancaster, Kil- 


8:087 Schmidt); 2, Colorado; 3, Drake. Time, 

0 yds.—1, Texas (Samuels, Tatom, Lawler, 
caer: 2; Ppayion: 3, Oklahoma A. and M. 
Time, 42.7. 


Sprint medley—1, Oklahoma (Shelby, McConnell, 
Gilstrap, Westbrook); 2, Notre Dame; 3, Okla- 
homa A. and M. Time, 3:38.8. 

4 “crag Drake (Feller, Jorchalks, Prchaska, 


en): , Notre Dame; 3, Missouri. Time, 18:54.4. 
poe ea Texas (Samuels, Tatom, Lawler, 
parker ye . Nebraska, Oklahoma A. and M. Time, 


Distance medley—i1, Texas (Northcutt, Hat 
nich, Sparks, Thompson); 2, Oklahoma A. and © 
3, Nebraska, Time, 10:46. 

1 mile—1, Texas A. and M. (Napier, Bilderbaz 
Halbrook, Harden); 2, Minnesota; 3, Notre Da 


Time, 3:27. q 

INDIVIDUAL EVENTS a 3} 

100 yds.—1, Lawler, Texas; 2, Parker, ae | 
3, Cotton, Baylor. Time, 0:09,7. 


Blakeley, 3, Gaultney, 
Time, 0:15.0. 

Shot put—l, Gordien, Minnesota, 51 | 
inches; 2, Prather, Kansas State, 50 feet_ 
inches; 3, Crumley, Colorado State College of 
cation, 49 feet 534 inches. Ri 7] 
Javelin—1, Grote, Nepreers 189 feet 1058 neh 


Missouri; 


2, Ebel, Kansas, 189 feet 33g inches; 3, Hon 
Kansas, 177 feet 8 inches. F 
Pole vault—i1 (tie), McClay, Kansas Ste 


Blackwell, Missouri; Knapp, Missouri; Dean, Oke 
homa A. and M.: McKeen, Colorado; Moote, ¢ 
tawa (Kans.) University, ll feet 6 inches... 3 
Broad jump—1, McGinnis, Nebraska, 22 foe 
inches; 2, Barnthouse, Wichita University, 2 
5 inches; 3, Crowley, Kansas, 22 feet 4 inches 
Discus—i, Gordien, Minnesota, 154 feet 4 inchil 
2, Yocum, Peru College (Neb.), 142 feet 534 inch 
, Prather, Kansas State, 138 feet 534 inches, 
“High jump—1 (tie), Kinder Nebraska; See 
Kansas, 6 feet 134 inches; 3 (tie), Morgan, 
University; Howard, Missouri; Heintzman, 


ley. 
DECATHLON 


1, McEwen, Colo., 6,333 points; 2, Black, K 
club, 6,240; 3, Weaver, Oklahoma U., 6,126, g 


26th Annual National Collegiate Track Championships — 


Salt 


University of Utah Stadium, 

100 yds.—1, Patton, U. S. C.; 2, Mathis, Tlinois; 
3, Martineson, Baylor. Time, 6:09.7 

2 yds.— foi McKenley, Illinois; 2, Peters, In- 
diana; 3, Schepers, Michigan State. Time, 0: 20.7 

440 yds.—1, McKenley, Illinois; 2, Bolen, Col- 


» orado; 3, Nebolon, Washington State. Time, 6: 246.2, 


new meet and world record. 
880 yds,—l, rig Ohio State; 
Michigan State; , Barten, Michigan. Time, 1:50.8 
120 yds, high: ” hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin- 
AVBIIACE, 2, meee Northwestern; 3, Dixon, GRRE, 


A. Time, 0 
ty mile—1, seasey) Penn State; 2, Rehberg, 
Mack,’ Drake. Time, 4:17.2 


2, ag er 


ak a; 

‘oad jump—1. Steele, San Diego, Calif. State, 
25 ie 6 inches. Mo N. C. A. record disallowed 
because of wind); 2, Wright, Wayne, 25 feet 914 
inches; 3, La Mois. "Minnesota, 24 feet 2 inches, 


Lake City, Utah, June 21, 1947, 


Shot put—l, Fonville, Michigan, 54 feet 1 
nches; 2, Wasser, Illinois, 54 feet 314 in 
3, Gordien, Minnesota, 54 feet 214 inches. 
. Diseus—1, Gordien, Minnesota, 173.3 
Prather, Kansas State, 155 feet; 3, She 
Missouri, 150.2 feet. 

Javelin—1, Likens, San Jose, Calif. State, | 
feet; 2, Tannicelli, Franklin and Mars oe 
fects. Gaines, Fresno En ta 

n 


University, 19; San FORE: Calif. State, 17; ‘Sc 8 ie 
State, 161%; Michigan, 16; Indiana, 16; U, C. L, | 
1416; yee 11; Fresno, Calif. State, = 
Diego, Calif. State, 10; Qhio Stee 10; Missots 


10; Colorada, 


4 Baylor, Rice 
8; ‘Wayne, > Fh 


3 Kansas: 
anklin *Marenail 2 5 


i 


Sporting Events—Tra 
2nd Annual Central Collegiate 


Marquette University Stadium, 


——1, Houden, Wisconsin; 2, Belfield, 
caver ESD! 3, Schepers, Michigan State. Time, 


“220 vds.—1, Schepers, Michigan State; 2, Houden, 
Wisconsi a Vranek, Illinois. Time, 0:22.5. 
_ 440 yds. Dickey, Louisiana State; 2, Murphy, 
ae Dame! 3, Vranek, Illinois. Time, 0:49.7. 

0 yds.—1, Perkins, Northern Illinois Teachers; 
* sLeonard, Notre Dame; 3, Bowers, Drake. Time, 


4 ‘mile—Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Mack, Drake; 
3, Karkoy, Illinois. Time, 4:22.2. 

"3 gailes—1, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Downs, 
Minois: 3, Kilty, Minnesota. Time, 9:53.3. 

120 yd. high hurdles—i, Taylor, Western Mich- 
joi 2, Mayhew, Western Michigan; 3, Smith, 
Notre Dame. Time, 0:15.1 

220 yd. low hurdles—1, ‘Lofacre, Minnesota; 2, 
- Michigan State; 3, Smith, Northern 
ois. Time, 0:23.9 

440 yd. relay—1, Michigan State (R. Fraser, W. 
fraser, Mayhew, Schepers): 2, Illinois; 3, Mar- 
juette. Time, 0:43.2. 

1 mile relay—i, Michigan State (J. Fraser, R. 
Fraser, Gibbard, Schepers); 2, Notre Dame; 3, 
Minnesota. Time, 3:27.6. 

High jump—1i (tie) Knecht, 


ce 


Louisiana State; 


ck and Field Records 
Track and Field Cham 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 7, 1947 


Hertz, Wisconsin; 6 feet 4 inches; 3 (tie), Scofield, 
Kansas; aie Western Michigan, 6 feet 2 inches, 
_ Broad Miler, Purdue, 23 feet 31% 
thes 2! “Leuthold, Illinois, 22 feet 81 inches; 
3 (tie), Kailas, Wisconsin; LaMois, Minnesota, 


22 feet 2 inches. 
Minnesota, 52 feet 37% 


pionships 


Shot put—i, Gordien, 
inches, new meet record; 2, Hoerner, Iowa, 51 feet 


314 inches; 3, Sullivan,. Notre Dame, 48 feet 8 
inches. 
Javelin—1, Parrish, Pittsburgh, 196 feet 214 


inches; 2, Wilcomb, Idaho, oe Bey 105g inches; 
3, Alt, Carroll, 186 feet 102 3 inches. 

Discus—1, Gordien, Minnesota, 169 feet 614 
inches; 2, Graves, Louisiana State, 153 feet 219 
inches; 3, Beierle, Wisconsin, 150 feet 81g eee 

Pole’ vault—1, Busby, Purdue, 13 feet 4 inches; 2, 
ay Potochnik, Marquette; Bennett, Wisconsin, 

ee 

Point score—Michigan State, 41; Illinois, 34; 
| Wisconsin, 3319; Notre Dame, 32; Minnesota, 26 
Louisiana State, 1314; Western. Michigan, 
Marquette 1116; Northern Illinois Teachers, 


1114; 
10; 


Purdue, 10; Drake, 7; Bradley, 6; Pittsburgh, 5; 
Idaho, 4; Iowa, 4; Xavier (La.), 4; Mankato 
(Minn.) ‘Teachers, 3; Carroll, 3; Kansas, 219; 


9- 


~s 


Michigan Normal, 


Virginia Union, 
1146; Detroit; 114; 


2; Chicago, 
Milwaukee Teachers, : 


20th Annual Central Collegiate Track Championships (Indoors) 


Michigan State Fieldhouse, East 


“35 -yds.—1, Campbell, Michigan Normal; 2, 
Schepers, Michigan State; 3, Pettie, Drake. Time, 


yds.—1, Murphy, Notre Dame; 2, Schepers, 


Wichigan State; 3, Swain, Michigan State. Time, 
331.7; new conference record. ‘ 

yds.—1, Dianetti, Michigan State: 2, Cagney, 
yale (Chicago); 3, Sabota, Notre Dame. Time, 


1880 yds.—1, Dianetti, Michigan State; 2, Tully, 
Notre Dame; 3, Bowers, Drake. Time, 1:56.1. 
mile—l, Mack, Drake: 2, Pingel, Michigan Nor- 
al; 3, Leonard, Notre Dame. Time, 4:15.9. 
“miles—1, Johnston, Drake; 2, Milovanuvich, 
Srake; 3, Seawell, Michigan State. Time, 9:42.9. 
mS yrds. high hurdles—i, Dillard, Baldwin- 
llace; 2, Mayhew. Michigan State; 3, Taylor, 
tm Michigan. Time, 0:09.1; equals conference 


rd. 
yds. low hurdles—1, Dillard, Baldwin-Wallace; 


yds.—1, Mathis, oe, 2, Houden, Wiscon- 
; 3, Peters, Indiana. Time, 0 8. 

20 yds.—1, McKenley, Illinois; 2, Peters, 
ma; 3, Houden, Wisconsin. Time, 0:21.5. 

; yds.—1, McKenley, Illinois; 2, Cogswell, Ohio 
ik Bradley, Indiana. Time, 0:47.4. 

is.—1, Barten, Michigan; 2, Rehberg, Ili- 
, Low, Michigan. hs 

Vmile—i, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Rehberg, 
is; 3, Clifford, Ohio State. Time, 4:19.9. 
miles—1, Twomey, Sangre 2, Snyder, Indiana; 


In- 


forris, Michigan. Time, 9:33.5. 
mile relay—i, Illinois (Beile, McKenley, 
2, Ohio State; 3, Michigan. 


nek, Rehberg); 
3:18. 
yd. oe 


, 


hurdles—1, Porter, Northwestern; 
State; 3, Mitchell, Indiana. Time, 
6. 


yd. low hurdles—1i, Porter, Northwestern; 2, 


.—1, aoand ah ed 2, seckenley; 
ie, 0 


‘d. 
—1, B Michigan; 2, Rehberg, Il- 
SF Whitfield, ohio State. - >: rime, 1253.9; 
conference r 
ile—1, Rehbere. Illinois; 2, Mitchell, Indiana; 
ener, ‘Michigan. Time, 4: 
, Gehrmann, Wisconsin; 2, Birdsall, 
;,3, Huston, Illinois. Time, ” 9:30. 
igh. les—1, Porter, Rorthwestoeu 
Tiinois: 3, Duff, Ohio State. Time, 
‘equals conference and American indoor 


hurdies—1, Walker, Ilinois; 2, Porter, 
I, low 3, Dupre, Ohio State. Sine, 0:07.9. ! 


Lanning, Mich., March 8, 1947. 

Badar, Baldwin-Wallace; 3, B. Fraser, Michigan 
State. Time, 0:08. 

1 mile relay “i Notre Dame Nesesterectih Leon- 
| ard, Provost, Sobota); 2, Michigan State; 3, Mar- " 


quette. e, 3:24.6 
2, Hunter, Notre 


Broad jump—1, Wright, Wayne; 
Dame; 3, Johnson, Michigan State. 22 feet 111% 
inches; new conference record. 

High jump—1 (tie), King, Drake, and see 
man, Bradley; 3 (tie), Bachman, Miami (O.), 
Milne, Michigan State, and Simons, Wayne. 6 feet 
5 inches. . 

Pole vault—1, Potochnik, Marquette, and Vosberg 
and Bowerman, Michigan State. 13 feet. 

Shot put—1, Sullivan, Notre Dame; 2, Prather. 
= State; 3, Higgins, Notre Dame. 49 feet 914 
inches. 

Point score—Michigan State, 54; Notre Dame, 
3815; Drake, 291%; Baldwin- Wallace; 16; Michigan 
Normal, 1415; Wayne, 10; Marquette, ’8; aos 
State, 8; Bradley, 516: Western Michigan, 5 ; Loy- 
ola (Chi.), 4; Miami (O.). 2. 


th Annual Western Conference Track, Field Championships — 


Dyche Stadium, Northwestern University, renston, Iil., May 30-31, 1947 


3, Walker, 


Broad jump—li, Miller, Purdue, 
inches; 2, Dupre, Ohio State, 24 feet 4 inches; 
3, Leuthold, Illinois, 23 feet 1114 inhes. 

High jump—1, dieman,. Illinois, 6 feet 534 
inches; 2 (tie), De Young, Illinois; Hertz, Wis- 
consin, 6 feet 434 inches. 

Pole vault—1 tie), Richards, Illinois; Bennett, 
Wisconsin; Moore, Northwestern, feet 8 inches. 

Shot put—1, Fonville, Michigan, 54 feet, 1 inch, 
new record; 2, Wasser, Illinois, 53 feet 914 inches; 
3, Gordien, *Minnesota, 52 feet 4 inches. 

Discus—i1, Gordien, Minnesota, 163 feet 101% 
eon 2, Fonville, Michigan, 143 ioe i inches; © 

. Roberson, Indiana, 142 feet 734 inches. 


Illinois. 
24 1 feet 714 


aoe Minnesota; Time, 


Span score—lIllinois, 6814; Wisconsin sat 
Michigan, 26; Ohio State, 25; Indiana, 23; 
nesota, 1816; Northwestern, 17; Purdue, ae 
Iowa, 6. 


: 37th Annual Western Conference Track Meet (Indoors) 
University of Illinois Armory, Champaign, Ill., March 7-8, 1947. 


1 mile relay—i, Ohio State (Little, Porter, Cogs- 


aha BB ree 2; area 3, Michigan. Time, 
Ss es conference reco 

B mp—1, Miller, Purdue, 24 feet 514 
inthe: 2. Tamnoise, 24 fest 1 mee 3, Due. On 


State, 24 feet 14 inch. 
Pole vault—1, ? Richards, Tllinois, 13 feet 8 inches; 
2, ey Cooper, Minnesota, Sackett, Wisconsin, 


13 feet 4 

Shot ot ai Fonville, berger 53 feet 216 
inches; puede Illinois, 52 2 114 inches; 3, — 
Gordien, Minnesota, 51 feet 7%: cates 

High jump—i, Eddelman, ois, 6 feet 74% 
acyree 2, Kilpatrick, Purdue, 6 feet 5 inches; 
3. Anderson, ois, 6 feet 4 inches; new con- 


ference record. 

Point score—Illinois, 62; Ohio State, 34; Michi- 
gan, 31; Wisconsin, 1742; Northwestern, 14; Min- 
nesota, 154; Purdue, 10; Indiana, 9; Iowa, i2. 


Sporting Events—Public Schools A. L. Records 


A) 
Yi 


Public Schools Athletic League of New York 

By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority | 
The Public Schools Athletic League of New York The league’s program has been devoted ot 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George | development, of health, sportsmanship ond 
Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, | Citizenship through athletics. More Fed 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and 

has held meets every year. 


boys annually participate in its outdoor and in 
track meets. cross-country, baseball, basketbals 
handball, soccer football, swimming, fencing, gol): 


fq 


tennis, hockey and football games. 


High School Indoor Track Records 


Holder 


Record 


..|Sapirstein, Lincoln 
.|\Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht. 
Tourc6hin, Harriss) 5.30. 255 4. 
-|Mauriello, Childs, . 
Ira Kaplan, Erasmus 


Roger Montgomery, Boys’ High 


.|Reiul, Stuyvesant 
Engels, Commercial 


Ellison, DeWitt Clinton 


1 Friedman, New Utrecht: < 215.205. 2 2<1: + deans gts eee 
. MeDonnell, (Morris... 000 sas - 1. cise oo we a bie eek spa ee 
y' 7 -|John. Taylor~DeWitt Clinton... 2% .s)75 bess 5 slo viene ee 
880 yds. relay...... yA Te eee ir Boys’ High, Trompst, De Stabile, Cohen, Holmes......... 
880 yds. run....... 1:58.6 PLETE, ECON fs lailg te = ecnl'e bye = !n1g ie 8) ye ah eet 
LOOO NOR 2 is... S i Scott, DeWitt Clinton. 2.0. inj. 15 it Cee ota ae 
MOMENI pacientes oe a Veht Wie 936s vce eo b.efeie a Mae Mitchell, George Washington....................0+. 
MOR Getic alee ea SEG oe ‘Frank Efinger, DeWitt°Clintonm... 50.5% ..v 2. Unt. een 
TZ Ab Shot. |. i.5.-..- 56 fe;'9°4 in, : \|Taylor,. New Utrecht... .{o.5%.<.tbcs on a Son oe 
High jump......... 6 ft. 41% in ASpita, Pushing oo ch eo Pclanee cS) se die Oe roe ee 
100 yd. hurdles..... O12. a ies Ebaghes bushing 2) be oo ays os eek ere Rede cn 
1200 yds. relay..... OF be Bees New Utrecht, Gersten, Munesteri, Russak, Morrelli........ 
440 "yd. relay....... (0250.65). sdcoe<. Commercial, Kelfus, Levinson, Gillman, Levin...........- 
704 yd. relay, Fr... .|1:24.6.. ..| Boys, Bryce, Jones, Tackner, Salmon: .:).22..: ysl peseue 4 
880 1a; 1:41.2.. ..|New Utrecht, Fennelli, Katz, Nottman, Lakow........... : 
880 yd. relay, 120 ib.|1:46.4. .|Manual Training, Dorsorgnas, Lerner, Hagg, Shapiro...... i 
880 yd. relay, midget/1:49.8. .|Morris, Wilson, Flood, Hands, Blum................. _ a 
Mile relay 226.5. .|G. Washington, Mac Poland, Francis, Bergman, Dixon..... f 
2 mile relay ad «ws tums |, (Bayside; Hampar, Shouldis, .Ferroi,.::.205 .2-sae eee j 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1947—Boys’ High. n| 
a 5 
° 4 
High School Outdoor Track Records 
Event Record Holder Year 
AOVLGe yu.s viene tuga.e b= 0:05.6......... JESSUP; BOYS) ia ih sIeN Cees eeu ciate tee ee 1904 
211 ys | A a 209. Hussey, Stuyvesant... Ue scndiies eels Sac oe Se 1923 
HOOSVOSS SEs... we Ryder, Manual ‘Training .. 25... .2%'c> a ee 1922) 
LIS SCE ai aie ..(Priedman, New Utreoht..75..5 7. Dons ae eee 1943 — 
PPA: Re | - | MeNulty, Trasnaus eo s-.. svi kw aly o's See eal tae 1905 
cece <0 hy A a ee LSYIOL, BOYB. no a0 Semtein nS oe aleuedis «wie puln «= ese Sane er 
220 yds., Sr \Jim Conaway, Boys’ High.= i. ... $0 «os nee eee 1947 
440 yds »» | Gasparolas Bryant, o¢ vie. cc deities ce Seen eee 1939 
880 yds (Rosner, New Utrecht:.7 2. 20M 145.5 pe 1926 
1,000 yd =| Williams, Stuyvesant. 5.0... Uda os 3 Oe 1938 
316 nds -|Mac Mitchell, George Washington.................-..... 1938 _ 
120 yd. high hurdles. -|McCaffréy, Evander Childs. 5.).5§ oe, . 5 leeeese pee 939 
220 yd. low hurdles. . .|Blson, Stuyvesant, ......... Bs 
200 yd. relay....... New Utrecht, Gerston, Sabatelle, Vitiello 


1200 yd, relay...... Haaren, Vaughn, Morton, Atkinson, 
Mile relay)... as. Monroe, Fogel, Walnals, Share, Lazarus 
High jump......... Byrnes, New Utrecht 
Broad jump........ ..|Andusky, New Utrecht 
2 tbr sheb. 0.6... ../Taylor, New Utrecht 
Pole vault... .. 2.3. A? Te. G6. tnia. | Freas, Childs) 2 sooo Se 
(ECCT ag eae 130 ft. 3 in... .|Finnegan, Manual Training 
ose relay 120 Ib. wien: - 
ES eee SET ae iairees amilton; Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison 
a yd. relay, Fr... .|1:34.6... DeWitt Clinton, Krosney, Neanis, eae ‘Ashawnes 
880 yd. relay, 120 Ib.|1:38.6......... arris, Weg, Levine, von Bonine, Tabor 


\ 


Champions in Other 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—Lafayette. 

BASKETBALL—De Witt Clinton. 
GOLF—Ft, Hamilton. 

HANDBALL—De Witt Clinton. 

ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn, 
TENNIS—Erasmus. 

FENCING—Erasmus, Brooklyn. 
SOCCER—Latfayette. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. 
BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, eens, 
HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn, is 


School Sports, 1947 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—Samuel Gompers. 
HANDBALL—Chelsea, Manhattan. 
SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn. 
INDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
OUTDOOR TRACK—Brooklyn Auto. 
BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—Bronx, P. S. 89: Brooklyn, P. S, 1! 

Queens, P. 8. isi; Richmont Sein 
BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. S, 44; Queens, P 

109; Bronx, P. S, 70; Richmond, P. §, 16, 


Wi oie ie: 
CHONWAW DS: 


3/14 ft 
0 Ibs. 


oI 

jump, 90 

djump, 10) 
um 


f 
kc i & ae Moss, Douglass 
49 ft. 66 in.. .} Horowitz, 


Junior High School Indoor Track Records 


Record Holder 


........-}Pellard, Douglass 

Marsh, Douglass 

pra Prospect. 

|Alonzo, Cooper.... 

'Baufield, Douglass 

Millett, Galvani... 
5 sé 4 ..|Mazevitsky, P. 8. 62, Manhattan 
ong :10.4.:.......|Greenridge, Prospect 


relay, 75 Ibs./0:29. . |Douglass, Ritzie, Webb, Bruce, Salthars. 
Douglass, Ottley, Stinnet, Leacock, Bryant. 
.|Clark, Williams, F. Mosley, J. Mosley, Taylor. 


d, relay, 115 lbs. 
d. relay, 120 Ibs. 


..|Dougiass, Marquis, Williams, Madison, Buckley 
Hines, Clark..., 
Vaughan, Clark 


Goldstein, Criston 
Summowitz, Dewey 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 
| Record | Holder 
|Anderson, Roosevelt 


5 y' 
Kurlak, Stuyvesant. 
.. Pappas, Richmond Hill 
TE eee Thompson, Commerce 
in heat. Priano, Erasmus 6 
in heat. Reggie Feltham, Andrew Jackson 
Erasmus, Bernard Kahn 


.....-.+..|Stuyvesant, Sodietson, Shields, Lecknowitz, Wago 
5 eee Richmond Hil® Howe, Siner, Clark é 
is |Commerce, O'Neil, Greenwald, Boyle, Thompson et 
DeWitt Clinton, Richards, McAuliffe, Moore, Hanratti. . 
Stuyvesant, Shaw, Crossman, Shopland, Knowles...... ..|1 
Giebel, Stuyvesant 
Jackson High; Sullivan, Weir, Warner, McCarty 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 


(FIRST YEAR STUDENTS) 
Holder 


Arnold, Manual Training 
Walker, Harris 
Weissman, DeWitt Clinton 

...|/Gref, Morris c 

...|/Kennecy, Stuyvesant 

:..|Morgan, Stuyvesant. 
Gould, Manual g 
Commerce, Rose, Slotsky, Mere, Friedman 

ye I ag ‘Stuyvesant, Clarke, Schnitzer, Schumacker, Wallen...... > 
ret Hunter, Rourke, Eldman, Bente 

Stuyvesant, Laskas, Turell, Scheibber, Kennedy 


ef ee” ee a ee oy ae Vita s 


866 Sporting Events—Catholic High School Records; Soft Ball 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 


Event Record 
AE Dis |: ea aes er Quigley, De La Salle 
Se ccic Oere e aoe Collins, Brook Prep 
Or SSCe Ae fee ier Finnegan, St. Ann’s 
DEOLV ORs os so .t ate te.» 0 F. Brown, St. John’s : 

120 yd. high hurdles./0:16. Drew, BOUgn Wa.” <2 As waar crate steeaakerele he ele a atm eee ae 
220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24.8......... Mannix) oughlin os. 5 bos. caste og = Lee a, haere 19 
RAD Gg aprons a arate (Up A? Ten a es Briges; Deva Salle: oo. soles « hee coe s cae eee ee eee 

880 yd. relay....... D200. fen wng sac Struble,sBishop Loughiin« Sonic co cet ctue oe eee Se 

880. yd. relay....... VEE Ae aetna tr (eee Cardinal Hayes, Waters, Albert, Dolan, Dempsey....>....|1947 
OneyMMOF Ss s'55 72. 0: EP det ct Sea aa Mociair, Manhattan Prep.........-....-.; Seer aia .. 

MATE TOI). so c's os. Pip ye 0 ay er td St. Augustine’s, Farley, Lutz, Carver, Falils............... 

2 mile relay........ S15 Ou eee La Salle, Paturzo, Disque, Newman, Waters....*%......... 
Broad jump 2 in...|Lundell, Manhattan Prep 

High jump. \..-..... ..|Edward Shedick, Loughlin 

aZabsShot. ©... . -.. : .|Maurier, St. Johns Prep... 

Pole vault. ‘te James Harrington, Loughlin. 

Discus... .. oe .- |Mt.Sti-Michael,. Peter Brasea.. 2.0.0.0. oc. cepa cee 
PAU ese... .|Mt. St. Michael, Stephen Kennedy...................-.. 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1947—Mt. St. Michael. 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder 
OP RGBS ce ey au) cicisie =» William Kent, Loughlin. |... 2.0: Joss 4 ces a Se 
oe le 0 3) Oe James Ryan, Cardinal Hayes. : ....5.........:1es.ss epee 
SOMME RTH oho ala'e tlehe Loughlin, James Crowley. 04.2). ais ek tc woh ey ee 
IDO YELS ele storc-aiale's < Cotton; De La Salley % oni: ..:. o-s.<:2 tits onto +e eee 
POORER icteleins wel. 6 die 0: Hartley; St. John's. Prep... a, . clowns ays Sees ae ee 
27AU GL A Pe :23.1 Maloney, ‘St.'Jobn's Prep... Js. <p dan. ds ne 2 eee 1930 
BAO V Bei ai. sees 5 250. Quigley, DeLaSal6e... oe. satu SRE eee 1938 
EV ISs oe 2 - -/1:59. Loughlin, Patrick: @O"Brien.. 2 >... be c= Son ee eee 1947 
880 yd. relay . -|1:36.6. Loughlin, Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan................. 1941 
me mile..... Baumann, Loughlin... 3200. ..J2-3. cass eee oP aa eee 1942 
One mile rela Loughfin, Ainwick, Prine. Neumeyer, Mahon............. 1935 
2 mile relay Loughlin, Hanley, Trautwein, Hession, Munnelly.......... 1947 
High jump. MeCort; De-La Balle ..4 5), 22. okie seh cae sd ok ee 1937 
* 12 Ib. shot... Sullivan, St: John's Prepeic: ode vase: cine haa. aoe Seen 1932 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1947—Mt. St. Michael. 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 


Event Record 
40 yds., free........ O19: aint. <5 Noster: St. weranels Maen 26 eee a 
40 yds., back....... 0222.6... <.',';...|Barlie; St. Francis ny. oh sce a ue thie tick oc ee 
60 yds., breast..... . OESHE coe ok. |Reinhardt, Loughlin. 2.22.02. 212222! 
100 yds. back... ... i Cp eae 2 ap | ie 5 Oy od soe chee 
100 yds., free....... W542. A 8 ook Donohue, St Joh a'.. . csc. sete dy psd eke 
220 yds., free... . ||! 2222.5 a6. «<!s | Irwin, Loughlin: 0 9645 23 so 0553.5. cans see Oe 


.../St. Francis, Lewis. Newton, Stasko, Shultz 
Fordham Prep, Monks, Daley, Carter 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1947—Fordham Prep. 


., free 
120 yd. medley relay 2 9.9 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1947 


TENNIS—Iona Prep, New Rochelle. BASKETBALL—St. John: 
BASEBALL—St. Johns. | HANDBALL—Cardinal Hayes“ Stanly 


High School Indoor Skating Records. 


Record Holder 


BROMO sak s aie in ens 
BBOSVORe.s ssc eee. 
34 mile... . 1 

- 1 mile, Jr. «--13:59.4 
SE eee 3:42.2 


* 


1933—J. L. Gill Boanters: Chicago. 1933—Great Woruees Chica 
1934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis, 1934—Hart Motors, Chitago ne” 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 1935—Bloomer ‘ peer 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 1936—National 


1 
19 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES 


Nationai National |Nat'lWomen’s National National |Nat’! Women’s 
: Open Amateur Amateur Yr. Open Amateur Amateur 
Jas. Barnes. ....|T.Guilford....!M. Hollins 1933 aoe ea, me Dunlap, Jr.| V: Van Wie. 
3 G.Sarazen.....|J.Sweetser..../Glenna Collett |/1934 Ora. W.L. Little, Jr. Vine. Van Wie. 
923/R. T. Jones, Jr.|M. R. Marston|F. Cummings 1935/S. Parke Gi W.L. Little, Jr.}Glenna C.Vare. 
' C. Walker... .. - Jones, Jr.| Mrs. D.C. 1936) Tony Mancro.. John Fischer, .|Pamela Barton. 
oe W. Macfarlane .|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett ||1937/R. pr .|J. Goodman. . |Mrs.E. L. Page. 
926)R. T. Jones, — G. — Elm ...|Mrs G. Stetson 1938) R. Guldahl. . ...| W. ‘Turnesa...|Miss P. Berg 
aM T. Armour .. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. M. Horn 1939'aB. Nelson.....|M. Ward...... Miss B, Jameson 
8)T. Farrell... ... Rite Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett |/1940 DL. Little... ... R. C PADTAM .|MissB. Jameson 
929/R. T. Jones, Jr.’|H. R. Jon’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett |/1941'C. Wood...” M. Ward.....|Mrs. F Newell 


.|R. T Jones, Jr. .|Glenna Collett 
Wm. Burke... _|Fr. Ouimet...|Helen Hicks 


932! 932'Gene Sarazen . .'C.R.Somerville' Virz. Van Wie |'1947 


Golf Records 


1942-45 Not played—War - 
{1946)\cL. 


) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Mangrum. |r. Bisho 
(d) Li Worsham| R. Riege 


Mrs. Zaharias 
.'Miss L. Suggs 


“aWon i in 36-hole play-off Irom C. Wood. 
bWon in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen. 


“eWon in 36-hole play-off from B. Nelson and V. Ghezzi. 


“adWon 18 hole play-off from S. Snead. 


AMERICAN SECTIONSL GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Western Amateur 


Year Western 
p Open Men Women Men Women 
wal... |W. Hagen........% Ch. Evans, Jr..... Mrs. Melvin gage G. A. White.......|Mrs. W. A. Gavin 
922...|M. Brady..... -|Ch. Evans, Jr......]Mrs. D. Gault.....|J. Sweetser........ Alexa. peo 
oe Jo Hutehinson. Me cig Ch. Evans, Jr. .|Miss M. Burns. FB. W. Dyer... 00. Alexa. Stir! 
24. h -|H. R. Johnston... .|Miss E. Cummings.|W. M. Reekle..___ Miss M. Hol 
925 mK, Oartet 5. Fo sa c« Miss 8S. L. Reinhart}J. Sweetser........ Miss M. R. Jenney t 
: -|F. BION ES day ee Miss D. Page...... W.-M. Reekie..... Miss M. egar 
a Fis RGIS ok orc a 3s Mrs. H. Pressler...|E. Driggs......... Miss M. Orcutt. 
Frank Dolp Mrs, H. Pressier...}G. Homans....... Miss M. Oreute, 
MOG. sens s Mrs. O. S. Hill. ...|M. J. MceCarthy,Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt. 
J. Lehman........ Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.| Miss M. Parker. 
DS Mines ear eoce Mrs. O. S. Hill....|Leonard Martin. . .|Miss H. Hicks, 
G. Moreland...... Mrs. O. S. Hill. ..., T. Taylor... .|Miss M. Parker 
.|J. Westland...... Miss L. Robinson.|/M. J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks. — 
SRORSONE Fos 2. Os Miss V. Van doa ey). . Peiler, Sore iss M. Orcutt. 
1G. Mates: ocas ke.» Miss M. Miley..../J. E, Parker......|Mrs. J. Thorne i 
1p Ce ee Miss D. eee <a .|G. T. Dunlop, as .|Mrs. H, H. Dietrich 
WM. RRR ce oo Miss M. Miley. ...|W. Turnesa.. Mrs. M. Turpie 
.|R. Babbish. . -| Miss P. Berg....... Py Stratadl. (ncn “| Miss M. Oreutt 
i eee Miss E. Hicks... ... ¥. Btrafact <i... 52 Mrs. McNaughton 
SCM. Warde. s...: Miss B. Jameson. .|J. P. Burke. . ba a 
By hy Ee ae Mrs. R. Mann. ...|M. Gestone 


Metropolitan Amateur 


H.B B. P. Abbot... |. :|Miss B. Jameson. .|Not played—War.|Not ‘played— War 
.-| Not Maved War. Not played—War. Miss D. Germain. .|Not played—War. |Not played—War 
..-| Not played—War.}Not played—War.|Miss D. Germain..|Not played—War. | Not played—War 
945. .|Not ee WEE. Not eS ee: Miss P. Otto......|F. Strafaci........ Not played—War 
6. ./B. Hogan.. aL Stranahan.. | Miss L. Suggs.....|F. Strafaci. ..|Miss M. Orcutt - 
Movie. £Aalmer.>. ... = WARE 63 5 Ji ox Miss L. Suggs.....!F. Strafaci.... 2... Miss L. Irwin 
: Metropolitan Trans- Eastern y 
ear Open Mississippi Southern Women’s 3 
° H |Robert McK R. T. Jones, Ir _.|Mrs. R. H. Barlow. 
beeen 3s oe PS obert McKee........ 20. SORE IP. ccav sete Rey : 5 eae 
‘St Laas War ei acbonsid ela» ees |Geo. Von Elm.. Perry Adair.......:... Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck. 
..--|Martin O’Loughlin.....|R. E. Knepper........ He, °T. TONES, ITs. vaivmte « | Miss G. Collett. te 
..-.|Bob MacDonald....... ns ee ee ae ee iPerry Adair. ....\0..-4 + Miss G, Collett. ; 
4>...|M. J. Line Ae J Manion Works «tea 2's Henry R. Wenzler.....|Miss G, Collett. y 
Peter (Gene HAarAZeEN........- Cc. ae SOY SAE: S a ES eye * |Miss eget 
eee ikasdonald faite" ie EAU Smtr ee exer oe [BoB PCE. . sc s.0 5 a Peed . G. BH. son, 
O27... Johnny Farrell........|John Goodman ...... |H. Ehle.........-4+«+- | Misa G, Collett: 
...-|rommy Armour.......| A, BOTUCt. oe 5 foc e ne «| G, Watt......++++++--|Miss G. Collett. 
711. |Bill Mehlhorn... 1.2... IR. McCrary..........- S. Perry.........-+-..|Miss M. Orcutt. 
D: ...|Willie Macfarlane...... Le ee eee oe E, Spicer......... ....|Miss F, Williams, 
Ba ...|/Macdonald Smith..... John Goodman iO, EIOITIS cL Haven ....+|Miss H. Hicks. 
“OU OL 7: ee Pe St ot ee Paes iS, Perry)... ici oscoeeee | Mrs. GC. Vara, 
1 ii} Willie Macfarlane. .... 'G. Moreland.......... IR. Redmond Leek aoa Miss C. Giutting 
().|/Paul Runyan......... L. Hamman.......... Be FPAAG, IK /c< hina cues M. Orcutt. 4 
5....|Henry Picard......... John Goodman... :...: RF. Ricgal- Bee bek et Sear ; 
. Nelson deeds DO RWHOMG om 6 o's Bye ue ung dn seleyeiomers ¥ 
7. ec ies aoe: Eis SID: ie mete hat, AS i, FiaGs) JTC. ccetaens Miss C. Glutting 
Me FINES v2.2 --2>.- Y. Savage. es Mi anes. en eee M ‘ 
Beer lt ipipard .... 5.0: 6... ‘ vatners hom 6: ape ve pte rege + oes ee ia leek Beard 
Meal. Woods). ..2.....+..|A. Doering 2s......... Ps REG). akon does 88 
ie ‘INot played—War..... a pales fn . ees 8. Perry. ant=ca «Vanes Mrs. H. MeN anghtone 
yar 1945 Not played it A PC at oD ee Oe Oe 1E. Bureie sea owen wae 'Miss M. Orcutt 


p47... .|J. Strafaci 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Bat Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year inner ty 
1928. |T. P. Perkins 1933.|M. Scott 1938..|C. ‘Yates (U:3., A 
oe EB W. Hlteroes. 1939. ‘olley 1934. |W.L. Little, Jr.(U.8.)||1939.1A. Kyle f 
a 1930. seers, Jr.(U.S.) agit Ww. te hee ne (U,S.) 1940-45Not pla pare oa 
F “M.-Smith H. omps 
a sweeter (V. §) 1932, . De Forest 1937. /K.Sweenes (U.S.born) 1947). Ww. Turnesa (UD. 8) ; 


Winner Year Winner 


3.|J. Wethered 1928.|Joyce Wethered. 1933 
: Diana Fishwick. 1934 
Shei 1930. ‘}Rnid Wilson. 1935 
‘3 Wethered. 1936 

i 


Ww fe 


Winner Year Winner 
Enid Wilson. 1938.)Mrs.H. Holm 
.|Mrs. A. Homme. 1939. | Miss Pam Barton | 
.|Miss W. Morgan 1940-45Not played—War 
.|Miss Pam. Barton |/1946. Mee wee t% 
-|Miss J. Anderson |]1947.|Miss;M. Wallis 


Winner Winner 


1923.|A. G. Havers. 1928.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1933 .||D. Shute (U. S.) 
1924.|W. Hagen (U. S.) |1929.|W. Hagen (U.S. 1934. }|H. Cotton. 


1925.|J Barnes (U. 8S.) |1930.|R.T.Jones.Jr.(U.8.)}|1935.||A. Perry ’ 

1926. RT jones IP(U 8.) 1931.\T. Armour (U. 8.) |/1936.||Alf. Padgham. 1946.|S. Snead (U. a gz | 

1927 .{R.T Jones, Jr.(U.5.)/1932.1G. Sarazen (U.S. 1937 .||G. Cotton F 1947 |F. Daly Ireland) 

CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 

Year| Winner Year Winner Year Winner 

1923.|W. T. Thompson. ||1928.|R. Somerville. 1933./A. Campbell. . 

1924. |. athabioson, 1929 |E. Held. ° 1934, |A. Campbell. 939. 

1925.|D. Carrick. 1930.|R. Somerville. .|R. Somerville 1940-4 

1926.|R. Somerville 1931.|R. Somerville. .|F. Hass. 1946.)H. Nartell % 

1927.1D. Carrick. 1932.1G. Taylor. 1937 .|R. Somerville 1947.|F. Stranahan i 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner P 

1923 |C. Hackney. 1929, |Leo Diegel. 1935.|Gene Kunes ; 1941. |S. Snead eI 

1924.|Leo Diegel. 1930./Thos. Armour 1936.) W. L. Little, Jr. 1942. 'C. Wood =a 

1925.|Leo Ditgel. 1931.|W. Hagen. 1937.|Hy Cooper 1943-4 Not played—War 

1926 -|MacD. Smith, 1932. |Hy. Cooper. 1938.|S. Snead 1945.|)Byron Nelson 4 | 

1927.|T. Armour. 1933.|J. Kirkwood. 1939 .|H. Me Spader 1946./G. Fazio ey 

1928 .|Leo Diegel. 1934.|T. Armour. 1940 .|S. Snead 1947.{R. Locke (S. A.)» 

Orr eee Oe i. Locke (8. A 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner | Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner ¥, 


1923. /Gene Sarazen {}1930./Tom Armour 1937.|Denny Shute 1944.|Robert Hamilton — | 
1924, /Walter Hagen 1931./Tom Creavy 1938.|Paul Runyan 1945./Byron Nelson B | 
1925.|Walter Hagen 1932./Olin Dutra 1939.|Henry Picard 1946./Ben Hogan al 
1926.|Walter Hagen 1933.|Gene Sarazen 1940./Byron Nelson 1947 .|J. Ferrier (Aust. 7 

1927.|Walter Hagen 1934,/Paul Runyan 1941.| Vic Ghezai 

1928.|Leo Diegel |1989: Jobnny Revolta 1942./S. Snead 


1929. |Leo Diegel 1936.|Denny Shute 1943 .|Not played—War i 5 


International Walker Cup Match 


GREAT BRITAIN VS. UNITED STATES—MEN’S AMATEUR 
St. Andrews, Scotland, May 16-17, 1947 


Foursomes—Great Britain 2; United States 2 Winner Loser 


Singles— Great Britain 2; United States 6 1928 United States. .11 Great Britain. . 1 
spiics Record 1930 United States. .10 Great Britain. . 2 
e' 1932 United States.. 8 Great Britain.. 1 3 
_ Winner Loser 1934 United States... 9 Great Britain.. 2 1 
1922 United States.. 8 Great Britain.. 4 Halved 1936 United States.. 9 Great Britain.. 0 3 
1923 United States.. 6 Great Britain.. 5 938.Great Britain.. 7 United States.. 4 pt 
1924 United States.. 9 Great Britain.. 3 1 1947 United States... 8 Great Britain. . 4 iW 
1926 United States.. 6 Great Britain... 5 1 Series Standing United States 10; Great Britain 1. 
Invitation, Open, Golf Tournaments, 1947 
Date Event Winner Score Prize 
Jan. _6/Los Angeles Open.......................... B. Hogan 28 $3 ; 
Jan. -16/Richmond (Calif.) Open...) 2). 1.222121 °2 7! G. Sen 368 +e 000 
Mameeooi Phoenix Open: ...).........5-. 6.0... B. Hogan 270 2/000 
miepemeatEtreson Open... 2...) ccc se cee. J. Demaret. -.| 264— 2,000 
Mammo exas Open): oo... cee oss. eee. eee ee, E. Oliver. . 265— 2,000 
Feb. 23)San Diego—Hogan vs. Dai Rees............. ig Z Vy 6&4 5,000 
Feb. 26/St. Petersburg Open...... a oe ae J. Demaret.. ..| 280 2;000~ 
Mar 09)}Four Ball (Miami)..............-........... Hogan & Ries 
Demaret a = 
Mar. 17/Jacksonville Open. ......................... C. Heafner a 8 UL oi gaol 
Mar, 23/G: V. Ghezzi : 8 2/000 
ie 31/Charlotte (N. C.) Open. C. Middlecoff ¥277 » 2'000 
Apr. 27|Four Ball (Memphis) C a lena ae 
Kes Basa) Ire 05 7H wp : 
May 11|/Houston Open ¢e[ RS EOckes sg Seo ee — | "2,000" 
May 18|Fort Worth Open IB: (OBA yh We ae 379 aad 
ney, 25|Philadelphia Inquirer Inyitation Be NGO CRS oe lo py 277 — i 
une R.Eocke.. 0... ... 1437 pts) |) meant 
June 8/National Capitol Open L Mangrain Lt es tae Bane 
June 29/Victory National POPS Coleg la 270— 2000 
July a All American Open =| Ei OCKG: S20... eae is besnaiee : 
vy nyerness Four Ba B. i 
July’ 27|\Columbus Open. R. ee ca K : e maps by. toes 3 One 
ug. 4/St. Paul Open J0o Berrien: Soho ea ot *272 — 2,000 
Aug. 10/Esmaraida Open e/ELs3celuers..) meme ems Se 2,000 
Aug. 24/Reno Open |B. Harrison...) 2.) 1)! 272 = ‘ 
Sept. 1/Western Open “[S. Patm ere Cee: nee 270 — 2/500 
Sept. 7/Denver Open .]L. Worsham......_ >"! 276 — i 
‘ept. 14/Albuquerque Open +L Manerum. gc oosk. 268 — 2/000 
pt. 2i/Atlanta Open ‘|T. Penna, ...". 281 — 2:000 
Sept. 28/International... .|T. O. Shanta & pat 
B.- Hogan ase. een. = 
Oct. _5|Reading (Pa.) Open E. Harmeots 0c 280 — 3008 


*Won on play-off of tie. 


OTHER GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 1947 Ww. Crossley, Atlanta, defeated A i 
suNatignal, Intere ollegiate, Ann Arbor, Mich. Pah 6 jand 5 in final, ed A. Beck, Raleigh, 
-28. Individual, D. Barclay, Mich., de- omen’s National Open, 
feated J. Coyle, Louisiana, 1 up in’ final: Team] June 29, Miss B, Jameson, “gan Aeon * 295: 
Poulsiana State Univ., 606 pts.; second, Duke, | second, Miss S. Sessions and Mon & Riley, 301: 
614; third, Stanford, 616. Sixty-seven colleges National Caddy, ° 30 ( . 
anc t iniveratties entered the thirtieth annual allmon, Jr., 16, defeated GRuI 
: in final.’ inner ' 
National Public Parks, Minneapolis, July 26. college sobeionine oe 


Vwi 


: 3 oe Sporting Events—Golf, Ryder 


“National Pro-amateur, Northfield, N. 
-M. Kowal and R. Ailm f 

Taser, 3 and 1 in final. 
National Senior, Rye, N. Y., June 27. Col. M. 


S. Lindgrove, 146; second, J. E. Knowl 48; 
third, D. L.’ Tower, 149. ° pera 


__ Oxford-Cambridge English 
Eng., March 26. Oxford Uni 
bridge Univ., 6 matches. 


of OTHER CHAMPIONSHIPS 

. een Open, O, Pickworth; French Open, 
HH, Cotton; United States Blind, C. Bosewell: 
‘Trish Professional, H. Bradshaw: Canadian Blind, 
Dr. W. Oxenham; United States Left Hand, R. 
Buchanan; Canadian Professional, R. Huot: Swed- 


“ash Open, A. Perowne: United States Negro, 
ateur T. Holmes, Wo- 


J., Sept. 
an defeated L. and J. 


Intercollegiate, Rye, 
y., 9 matches; Cam- 


Men Pro, H. Wheeler, Am: 
| men, T. Cowen; Danish Amateur, Sgt. C. Jen- 


Cup, Hole-in-One; Canoeing 869 


nings, U.S.A.; Irish Amateur, J. Burke; Can- 
adian Women -Open, Miss G. Lenczyk, (U.S.), 
North and South open, Jimmy Turnesa, 
OTHER GOLF EVENTS 
Women’s Trans-Mississippi, Miss P. Riley: 
Women's Western Open, Miss L. Suggs; Wo- 


men’s Southern, Miss Louise Suggs; United States 
vs. Canadian senior team match for Devonshire 
Cup, won by United States seniors 286 to 19 points; 
Women's North and South, Mrs, Didrikson Zaha- 
Trias. Men’s North and South, C. B, Dudley. 


MRS. ZAHARIAS TURNS PRO 


_ Mrs. Mildred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias, lead- 
ing woman golfer of the world announced (Aug. 
14, 1947) that she had relinquished her amateur 
status to accept professional offers aggregating 
$300,000. She recently had won the British women’s 
amateur championship. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 1-2—Won by United States 


team over Great Britain, 11 matches to 1. 
| Nov. 1—Scotch foursome, U. S. 4, G. B. 0. 
S Nov. 2—Singles, U. S. 7, G. B 1 


- Final score—U S. il, G. 'B. 1. 
RECORD OF PREVIOUS MATCHES 
_ 1926—Great Britain 1312; United States 114 


Ryder Cup Matches 


1927—United States Great Britain 2% 


1929—Great Britain 7; United States 5 

1931—United States 9; Great Britain 3 

1933—Great Britain 615; United States 5% | » 
1935—United States 9; Great Britain 3 ° 
1937—United States 8; Great Britain 4 i 
i1947—United States 11; Great Britain 1 


Totais—United States 5 matches; Great Britain 3. 


Hole-in-One Golf Pla 


_ The 14th annual Hole-in-One golf tournament 
“of the New York World-Telegram was held in 
August, 1947. Because of the war there was no 

play in 1943 and 1944. 

The statistical play in the 14 years follows: 


y for Fourteen Years 

WINNERS OF THE TOURNAMENT 1932-1947 

1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 

1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen, 

1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1936—At Bayside, Dell Sharbutt*; at Grassy 
Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill Field Club, | 
Bill .Malcolm, 

1937—At Bayside, Stanley Remsen; at Leewood, 


T. Arthur Menzel*; at Forest Hill Field Club, “3 
Franklin Schriver*. i ® 


1938—At Bayside, Jack Hagen*; at Leewood, Tom 
McNamara; at Forest Hills Field Club, Tom ‘Mc- 


No. of No. of On In 
Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
2932 217 1,085 287 27 2 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 1,700 743 61 Ace 
1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches 
1935 4717 2,385 656 89 815 inches 
1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 
' 1937 680 3,40 1,333 107 2 Aces 
1938 742 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches 
. 1939 812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 14% ins. 
_ 1940 872 »360 ,749 168 *11 inches 
» 1941 844 4,220 1,904 228 Ace 
1942 673 3,365 1,426 180 4 inches 
“1945 643 3,215 1,310 145 41% inches 
1946 913 4,565 2,041 239 11% inches 
1947 1,061 5,305 2,202 295 ce 
Totals 9,366. 46,830 19,026 1,986 5 aces 
ii... 


_ *Tie for first place. 
Five aces have been scored in 14 years of play 


ae 

as 

ners: Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y. Pro., Bayside. 
19 


_ wood Golf Club. 9 
0d, So Goess, Bellmore, N. Y., Bayside Golf 


__ Club. : 
-1947—Emery Thomas, Forest Hill Field Club Pro., 
e Forest Hill Field Club. 
_. The chances of scoring an ace as computed after 
14 years of play are 9,366 to one. 
¢ FIGURES ON 1947 PLAY 
On In 


Walters. i 


/ 
1939—At Bayside, Dr. Matthew. Feinman*; 
Leewood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field € 
Jim Barnes. 


1940—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph M. Watt; 
at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor*, and_ Howard ~ 
Schanzer*, tied for first; at Bayside; C. F. Bruns. 


1941—At Forest Hill Field Club, Andy La Pola; 
at Leewood, Johnny Vasco; at Bayside, Oscar 
Goess*. r 


1942—At Bayside, George De Vincentis*; a 
Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn; at Leewoo 
G. C., Andrew H. A. Thompson. 


1945—At Leewood, Lillian N. Quimby; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Leslie J. Armour*; at Bayside, 
Robert Ledlow. 5 


1946—At Bayside, Frank J. Majer Jr.*; at Lee-- 
wood, Joseph Paterno; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Myron N. Friedman. ee 


1947—At Leewood, John J. Whalen; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, 
Charles Sperber. 


at 
lub, 


at 
id 


Players Shots G’n Cir. Closest 
4, Leewood 142° 710 287 23 2 ft. 2 ins 
5, Leewood 180 900 377 35 942 ins 
6, Forest Hill 247 1,235 427 88 Ace. 
ug. 11, Bayside 148 740 369 58 945 ins. 
. 12, Bayside 185 925 370 41 1ft. 8 ins 
13, Bayside 159 795 372 50 1 ft. 5 ins. 
Totals 1,061 5,305 2,202 295 Ace 


*Overall winner. 


1 


orcas Canoe Association, Sugar Island, 
i t 


Gananoque, Ont. 

oe Double—V. E. Ridel, Pendleton_C.C. 

i-Man Single, Jr.—G. Bedard, Island C.C. 

| 4-Man Single—Washington C.C. 

 j-Man Double, Jr.—T. Horton, Pendleton C.C. 
1-Man Single, Sr.—N. Lane, Balmy Beach C.C. 

H Double Tandem—J. Eiseman Jr. and K. Clarke, 


4 adem Double, Sr.—E. Ridel and A. Springle, 


endleton C.C. 
4- Double Sr.—Pendleton C.C. 
Prete pinglé Jr.—L. Siggers and F. Hayens, 


Vashington C.C. 


6, 


awed 


Canoeing in 1947 


j 


‘’ « 

Tandem Single, Sr.—F. Frick and J. Haas, — 
Tier Cuneo ads e C.C ; 

ar Can ananoque C.C. ; : 
President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, D. C. 
j1-Man Singles—B. Havens Jr., Washington C.C. 
Tandem Doubles—E. Ridel and A. Springel, 
endleton C.C. ; ‘ 
Club Fours Single—Pendleton C.C. net] 
1-Man Doubles—E. Ridel, Pendleton C,C. auf 
Tandem Singles—F. Krick and J. Haas, Ca- — 
cawa C.C. , 

Club Fours Doubles—Washington C.C. a 

Fighth Annual Perogue Derby, Bayou Barataria, 
Lafitte. La.: Adam Billiot. : 


P 


long cast; Clarence Anthes, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Fly and Bait Casting Championships 


Source: National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs; annual tournament Long Beach, Cali 


Aug. 30, Sept. 1, 1947. 


OFFICIAL EVENTS 
(Participation in all of these events required 
for casters competing for the All Round title.) 
tis Fly Accuracy—Jim Corbell, Long Beach, 
Cal,, 99. 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Jimmie Green, San Francisco, 
Cal., 100. 
%§-0z. Accuracy Bait—Charles Sutphin, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 98. q 
>$-0z. Accuracy Bait—Earl Osten, Bartlesville, 
Okla., 97. 
Trout Fly Distance—Marvin Hedge, Portland, 
Ore., 16514 ft. 
Salmon Fly Distance—Jimmie Green, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal,, 19825 ft. : 
3$-0z. Distance Bait—John F. Kiedaisch, St. 
Paul, Minn., 31115 ft. 
%§-0z. Distance Bait—Ben F. Rice, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 383 ft. 
WOMEN’S EVENTS 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, 
aa ct. 
Wet Bae Accuracy—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, 


N. J., 99. 

38-0z. Accuracy Bait—Dorothy Hunt, Long 
Beach, Cal., 94. 

9§-0z. Accuracy Bait—Adelea McDonald, Chicago, 
abs 98. JUNIOR EVENTS 

ea Fly Aceuracy—Lee Hardesty, Detroit, Mich., 


Wet Fly Accuracy—Don Vannice, Long Beach, 
Calif., 88. 


a Li Plas ASA Bait—Don Vannice, Long Beach, 
alif., 83. 
5g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Charles Bigley, Fort 


Worth, Tex., 91. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
(Not considered for All Round score) 
%-oz. Distance Bait—Dick Miller, Huntington 
Beach, Cal., 389 ft. 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING WORLD RECORDS 


Trout Fly Distance—17625 ft. average; 183 ft. 
long cast; Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Salmon Fly Distance—19824 ft. average; 206 ft. 
Jong cast; Jimmie Green, San Francisco, Calif. 

98-0z. Distance Bait—40714 ft. average, Ernest 
Liotta, Cleveland, Ohio; 417 ft. long cast, Lee 
Sens, New Orleans, La. 

3§-0z. Distance Bait—35924 ft, average; 385 ft. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
_ Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100, Frank Steel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Wet Fly Accuracy—Score 100 (17 casters have 
achieved this record.) 


38-0z. Accuracy Bait—Score 99, S. G. Dennis and 


' Adelea McDonald, Chicago, Ill. 


5g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J. A. Halbleib, 


Sporting Events—Fly and Bait Casting; Bicycling — x ae. 


Men—Ben Hardesty, Detroit, Mich., 78. 
Women—Adelea McDonald, Chicago, Ill., 62. 
Junior—Jerry Singer, Fort Worth, 
SKISH FLY EVENTS 
Men—Cliff Wyatt, Long Beach, Calif., 95. 
Women—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N. J., 87. 
Junior—Lee Hardesty, Detroit, Mich., 22. 


COMBINED CHAMPIONSHIPS 


All Round—Robert Budd, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
All Accuracy—Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis, | 


Ind., 389. 
Accuracy Flies—Ed. Tassi, Phil Miravalley 
9 - | j 

Sutphin, Indianapolis, | 


SKISH BAIT EVENTS ] 
Tex., 62: 

§ 

$ 

y 


Jimmie Green, S. F. Cal., 
Accuracy Baits—Charles 
Ind., 194. 
All Distance—Phil Miravalle, 
Cal., 3001. iD seal 
Distance Flies—Jimmie Green, San Francisco, 
Cal., 1063. $ 
Distance Baits—John F. Kiedaisch, St. Paul, 
Minn., 2033. al 
ic Womens All Accuracy—Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, | 
vids, Bios | 
Women’s Accuracy Flies—Dorothy Vogel, Pater- 
son, N. J., 196. | 
Women’s Accuracy Baits—Adelea McDonald, 
Chicago, Ill., 182. | 
oe All Accuracy—Don Vannice, Long Beach, 
Cal., 343. 
Junior Accuracy Flies—Don Vannice, 
Beach, Cal., 170. 
Junior Accuracy Baits—Don Vannice, Chas. Big=_ 
ley, Ft. Worth, Tex., 173. 14 
All Skish Championship—Ben Hardesty, Detroit, 
Michigan, 151. ry 
Club Pennant—Golden Gate Angling & Casting 
Club, San Francisco, Cal. ¢ 
5-Man Team Event (5-0z. Bait)—Ft. Worth 
Anglers Club, Tex., 457. 


San Francisco, | 


Long 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
All Accuracy—Score 389, Earl Osten, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Chas. Sutphin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Accuracy Flies—Score 198, Lou Guerin, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Accuracy Baits—Score 197, Charles Sutphin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 

All Distance—3243 feet, Dick Miller, Huntington 
Beach, Calif. 
Distance Baits—2174 feet, Lee Sens, New Or- 
leans, La: \ : 
Distance Flies—1063 feet, Jimmie Green, San 

Francisco, Calif. 

SKISH EVENTS | 
Skish_Bait—Score 82, Wilbur Brooks, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ~ | 
Sieg Fly—Score 97, Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, — 


ae 


Time 
</ Dawson, U.S... 05 pee ee 0:23 4-; 
L.Michard, France... 2... 01° 177" 0:29 ie 
A. J. Clark, Australia...) 122217 7° 0:50 2-5 
-|F. Battesini, Italy... 0/22). 77 007) 1:04 3-5 
-|P. O. Lawrence, U.S... 20/2205 2° 1:23 3-5 
Al Goullet, U. 8.22../ 0077 uple otre’ 1:51 
HUMAN PACED—Flying Start 
Deaniley........ 1898 |Philadelphia Major Taylor, U.S : 
1 kilometer. |: ||: 1898 |London......!"! 1 1|9, Platt-Betts’ England. 01.1277 0:68 8 
% +--.+.-...| 1898 |Philadelphia “| Major Taylor, Uy o:0. sess oe 1:08 2-5 
le-.........1 1898 |Philadelphia Major Taylor, U. 8../1/22211127] 139 
MOTOR PACED—Flying Start 
500 meter....... 1936 |Paris : 
1 kilometer... .. . 1936 |Paris 8 36 = 


Championship Bicycling in 1947 


Twenty-Seventh National Amateur 


le 
League of America Championships, Philadelphia, 


Aug. 15-17. Men 5 Miles Sr., J. .H 
5 Miles Jr., J. Cirone, Jr., 13:46.4; 1 Mile Junior, 
A. Stahlberg, 3:04.2:'1. Mile Senior, M. Tomson, 
3:14.6. Women, 5 iles, e 
Gia Point Hacer: Ge aces 

134.4. Point Races, es, T. Smith, 1:06.29.8; 
40 Miles. W, Bare; Women’s 3 Sirarent 


City Marathon, 
miles. 


i 
sional, J. Scherens, Belgium: & i 
Great Britain, “ee sigs eae 


Final Championship point Scores, T. Smith, 11; 
Lauf, 9; Women, D. Travani; is 

; D. Lussier, 3, Camden to Atlantic 
F. Brilando, 2:01:33.4 for 48 


World Championship—Paris, July. 2%—Profes- 


==) 


ds hi ee tt ee et 


Yoni 4 

ey (The game basketball 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 


Final Championship Round—New York City, 
2 arch 25—Holy Cross 58; University of Oklahoma 
; third place consolation, University of Texas 54: 
Jollege City of New York 50. 
_Eastern Sectional Championship, Final Round— 


New York City, March 22, Holy Cross 60; C. C 
ON. Y. 45. ; 

Western Sectional Championship, Final Round, 
Kansas City, March 22, Oklahoma 55; Texas 54. 
___ National Intercollegiate Invitation ‘Tournament, 
Binal Round—New York City, March 24—Utah 49: 
Kentucky 45, 
Olina State 64; West Virginia 52. 

Bast vs. West All-Star—New York City, March 
29, West All-Stars 66; East All-Stars 58. 

__ National A. A. U., Men’s Championships, Den- 
ver, Colo., Mar., 16-23, Final round, Phillips 66, 
Bartlesville, Okla., 62; Oakland Bittners 41. Third 
‘place play-off Denyer 58; Seattle 36. 


rs 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
Points 
. Won Lost Pct. For Against 
Columbia ......... 11 1 917 666 586 
Maornell ........... 8 4 541 476 667 
"Pennsylvania ..... 7 5 .640 633 .583 
‘Dartmouth ....... 5 7 606 605 417 
Medcvard ~.......... 5 7 595 = 619 417 
Seen 4 8 571 592 .333 
Berinceton ........ 2 10 511 619 167 
WESTERN CONFERENCE (BIG NINE) 
Wisconsin 9 Ser RISO 5 ETT Ce Ie 
‘Dilinois 8 4  .667 600 536 
Indiana 8 4 667 647 596 
Minnesota 7 5 583 646 654 
‘Michigan 6 6 500 577 566 
Ohio State . 5 7 .416 629 660 
BAOWe | ...... 7B 7 \416 652 627 
Purdue 4 Bt 333 643s 711 
Northwestern ...... 2 10S obey 682 
MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE 

413 
378 
498 
509 
555 
601 
562 
410 
435 
421 
468 
483 
556 
551 
643 
624 
660 
663 
17 
691 

1 SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
iC. State ....-. 21 4 .846 1538 1161 
George Washington 20 6 .769 1485 1193 
avon Hot ae ie 1m 

rth Carolina .. 17 “ 

ashington and Lee 16 ys -696 485 1175 
SHEBDIE li. s -.- «5 17 8 .680 1498 1206 
ichmond ........ 16 8 .667 1247 1158 
uth Carolina .... 15 8 -652 1260 1101 
aryland ......... 14 8 .636 ~ 1104 1144 
lliam and Mary. 14 12 -538 1297 1229 
P.I. (Va. Tech) 13 13° .500 1318 1295 
PEER AYN, sc < vy oss. 5 8 9 A471 863 852 
: Forest ...... 13 458 1174 1223 
Atadel- 62 =... 11 .313 7 0: 
PEN Olier fot tis case « 16 .304 1090 1327 
ginia Military .. 14 a 897 1029 


e! with three successive victories over Mary- 
ind George Washington and North Carolina. 
s is a post-season tournament played among 

s eight top clubs. 


D 


< . 
% Sporting Events—Basketball i 
5 t 
Basketball Champions, 1947 
was originated (1891) in Springfield, Mass., by Dr. James Nainsmith) 
National A. A. U. Women's Championship, St, 
Joseph, Mo., Mar. 23-28—Final round, Atlanta, 
Ga., Sports Arenas 26; Nashville, Tenn., Gold- 
blums 22. Third place play-off, Des Moines A. T. a 
B., 31; Des Moines Home Federals 28. 
Basketball Association of America Championship at 
Final Series, Philadelphia Warriors defeated Chi- 
cago Stags 4 games to ‘1. ) 
National Basketball League Final—Won by 
Chicago. 
ee Invitation Championship—Won by 
ah. 
Third place consolation. North Car- American Professional Championship—Won by . 
Indianapolis. i: = 
South American Championship—Won by Uru- 
guay. * 
European Championship—Won by Russia. a 
Canadian Championships—Senior women, Van- = 
couver Nul House; senior men, Vancouver Mera-~ : 
lomas. : 3 
: 
College Conference Results ‘. 
F 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


Northern Division Points 
Won Lost Pet. For Against 
Oregon State .... 13 3 -813 968 = 748 
Washington State.. 11 5 688 750 729 
Washington ..... eis 8 500 874 845 
Oregon. 222k Soe: SH 7 9 438 892 876 
HOBO ee sa x 15 -068 674 960 
Southern Division 
TG. Bahai ea .< 9 3 . 703 615. 
California . 8 4 -667 651 614° 
Stanford 5 7 417 563 619 
Southern California 2 10 «167 601 670 


The Conference championship was decided by 
a play-off between the Northern and Southern ~ 


Division leaders at Corvallis, Ore., March 7 and 8. 
Oregon State won the series and the title by 
defeating U. C. L. A. 69-52 and 63-46. : 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE - 
Kentucky ..... Nez iag: Fe! 0 1.000 T74 439° 
ia. State ...... 9 2 -818 619 516 
Tennessee 10 3 -769 678 482 
Alabama 13 5 -722 839 718° 
Tulane 4 PS 5 -615 648 607 
Ga. Tech iO 6 -500 597 621 
Florida ... 4 4 -500 306 344 
Vanderbilt 4 “"f «363 476 604 
Miss. State 9 -307 601 629 
Gectria 5-77.57 Fo: 4 9 .307 569 713 
Mississippi ....... 2 11 -154 522 10Rho oe 
PRET = ns Nav e'n's 1 5 -062 619 (i es 


1 
Kentucky, in the post-season play, defeated Tu- 
lane, 53-38 in the final round to win the play-off 
title for the fourth straight year. Y 


MOUNTAIN STATES CONFERS 


University of Denver 6 6 574 600 — 
Brigham Young Uni. 3 9 7150 637 670 
University of Utah. .10 2 833 662 517 | 
Uniy. of Colorado . 5 7 412 551 553 
Colorado A&M Coll 1 11 091 492 654 
Utah St. Agri. Coll 6 6 -500 529 569 
Univ. of Wyoming.11 1 917 599 461 — 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE 


Montana St. setae 7 1 875 | 498 361 
Colorado St. Coll o 

“Edacation A 6 Zz -750 408 368 
Colorado College .. 5 3 625 415 380 
Western State Coll.. 1 7 | 125 362 473 


Colorado School of 
Mines (ios. 2525s 0 8 -000 333 423 
Other conference leaders, as listed by the Asso- 

rea page Sie Peter ci ht 
Border Conference—Arizona. ; 
Mid-Atlantic (Northern division)—Muhlenberg. — 
Mid-Atlantic (Southern division)—Swarthmore. 
Mid-Atlantic (Western division)—Albright. : 
Midwest Athletic—Beloit and Knox tied. ; : 
Mason-Dixon (regular season)—Baltimore Loy- 

ola. : . 
Kansas Conference—Ottawa. 

‘Indiana Conference—DePauw. 

Maine Conference—Bates. 

Kentucky Athletic—Western Kentucky. ; 
Central Kansas Conference—Emporia Tchrs. 
California A.—College of. Pacific. 

New Mexico Conference—New Mexico Tchrs. 
Nebraska Conference—Hastings. P 

Iowa Conference—Dubuaue, 

Lone Star Conference—Houston Univ. 
Pioneer Conference—Eureka (IIll.). 

Missouri A. U.—Culver-Stockton. 


Michigan A. A.—Hope. 


‘Sporting. Events—Swimming Records 


World’s Swimming Records 
Approved by International Swimming Federation as of June 20, 1946. 


consideration at 1948 conference. 


" age and 


MEN’S FREE STYLE 


a ae Li | a oe ii 


Several better times aw: 


athe usual route of the channel swimmers, from Ca 


*Record considered doubtful. 


“*Temme is th 


e first swimmer to swi 
Foreland, England, to Blanc Nez, Ftenes we 


45 m. 
35 m. 
25 
33 
40 
31 
38 
42 
5 
56 
45 
29 m, 


m. 
m 
m 
m. 
m. 
m 
m 
™m, 
m. 


channel in both directions, 


wild hy, 


he 


Distance Time | Holder Country Where made 
49.7 Alan Ford U.S. New Haven Conn... . 
55.9 s.. {Alan Ford U. 8. New Haven, Conn, 
2m. 06. |W. Smith. U.S.A Columbus, Ohio..... 
2m, 07. Oe x yop oie Columbus, Ohio eee 
3m. 4.4 es Cas ele Cape hese OF MLL eee e 
13m. 21.6 s;....iJack Medica........ UisS: Allc« |} Chicago, ED ae aire 
Riz mas 3855.8. 204. (We. Smnitieen mee. olard Ls ae pe Fae i th, Ak 
4m. 38.5s..... 2 SEE airs Zork o ce Br ek, > Honolulu; Pose ages 
5 m. 16.3 s.....\Jack Medica... W982 AS > uNew York sires A 
5 m. 56.5 s.....|Ralph Flanagan AWe Ss AS 3} Milam Blane eae 
9m. 50.9 s... be Vi 0 a U.S. A..+..|Honoluhi; 4. Haass F. 
Sin? 54,6)S... 1: it Ws SIEGE pees =o oj ote U.S. A....| New London, Conn.. 
1,000 yards...... ¥14-m: 37.4 s....'Jack Medica........ }U. S. A... .|/Portland, Ore....... 
1,000 meters..... 12 m. 33.8 s....'F. Amano..... . | Japan... % Tokyo, Japan. ...... A 
1,501 ee Meters. ./.. s m. ri S222 Ameer S.-i ae antes! oe ee ie : 
a ance « m. jae Remre, hha sh ..|New London, Co. 
400 yard Telay....|/3 m. 24.5 s _|Great Lakes Naval. .|U. S. A....!Columbus, Ohio... .. 
Training Station (J. Kerschner, W. Ris, D. Burton, W. Smith) - 
400 meter relay...|3 m. 50.8 s .| Yale University... ..! (ORS AS 2 {New Haven, Conn.. .;Mar. 18, 1942 
(H- Johnson, R. Kelly, E. Pope, F. Lilley) | t 
800 yard relay....|8 m. 24.3 s .|Yale University. .... (U. S. A....)JNew Haven, Conn.../June 9; 
(P. Bruckel, R. Cooke, N. Hoyt, ‘J. Macionis) 
800 meter relay...|8 m. 51.5 s .|National team... . jJapan..... ‘Berlin: i. 7. Sewage Aug. 11, 
(Yusa, Sugiura, Arai, Taguchi) 
BREAST STROKE 
100 yards.. ive, ee, EoughY.<. .). Ss . |New Haven, Conn... 
100 meters. .|R. R. Hough . 8. .| New Haven, Conn... 
» 200 yards.. J. Verdeur. iU. 8. .|Bainbridge, Md. . 
200 meters. J. Verdeur U.S. A....)/Bainbridge, Md. . 
400 meters. .|A. Heina. Germany. .;Copenhagen... 05 ..4 
500 meters 1A. Heina. .|Germany. .!Solingen-Ohligs...... 
: BACK STROKE 
100 yards........ LT Se eee Adolph Kiefer....... 1s SAS. .|Annapolis, Mids. 
100 meters....... 1m. 4.8s...... Adolph Kiefer....... U8 Atgs |Detroit, Mich....... 
)150 yards.:...... 1 m. 30.4 s.....|Adolph Kiefer....... U. §. A... .;Honolulu, T. H.....- 
200 meters......- 2m: 19.3 s..... Adolph Kiefer. . ../U.S. A..../Annapolis, Md...... 
400 meters....... 5 m. 10.9 s,....|Adolph Kiefer....... U. 8. A... .|Cincinnati, Ohio 
WOMEN’S FREE STYLE 
MOO wards.. 2.2... BOI gy, ess ey F. Nathansen. :..... Denmark..|Aarhus, Den........ 
100 meters........)1 m. 4.6 s...... W. DenOuden...... Holland. ../Amsterdam......... 
200 meters......... 2m. 21.7 s.....\|R. Hveger. .|Denmark../Aarhus, Den........ 
"VERE ELSS nha ites 2m, 22.6s.....|R. Hveger..........|Denmark..|Copenhagen........ 
S600 yards)... 3.4. Birr 25608: IR: Fveeer! 2c. hee |Denmark../Copenhagen.-...... 
300 meters.......)3. m. 42.5s...../R. Hveger.......... [Denmark Copenhagen........ 
400 meters....... ak. OOLT 6. 22. RD Aveger enw. a: Denmark..|Copenhagen........ 
440 yards.:......|5 m. 11.5 ..../R. Hveger.......... Denmark../Copenhagen......., 
500 yards Moa 5S sie... . SR. Bvegems Seton Denmark. .|/Copenhagen..../... 
500 meters, Gaim: 27.4 s) >. SR. AR Verer se. Gals von Denmark..}|Copenhagen........ 
_ 800 meters. .{10 m. 52.5 s....)R. FRYER ORT tices 3 San Denmark. ./Copenhagen........ 
880 yards. .|11 m. 08.6 s d + ../San Francisco... .... 
1,000 yards .|12 m. 36 s.. .|Helsingoer..... 
1,000 meters. -|13 m. 54.4 Copenhagen tas <a 
: “500 1 Meters..... 20 m. 57s.. enhagen 
Rfupiieis ta. 1/23 m. 11.5 s. sie aortas 
400 neal Telay...|/4 m. 05.7 s.. ~ penhagen........ 
(F. Spent K. O. Petersen, BO. PP aternnd K. M. Harup) 4 
400 meter-relay...|4 m. 27.6 s \Copenhagen . -|Aug. 7, 1985" 
(BE. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. Ove ‘Petersen, R. Hyeger) © Ji 
BREAST STROKE 
100 ards... lk. Peswl 3/8545 166) A. Biyl owe tot ak Holland 
100 meters....... Mia 19S ote HA Grosson Luke... 6. Germany... Talon =: a : yan. WS Tet 
200 yards........ m, 40.3 s...../J. Waalberg. >. 111 | Holland. . .|Amsterdam. : 
200 meters... |||: ratte SO Sic og ow Midienks ei se Brazil...... Rio De hee 
400 meters....... mos 13.7 a.) ees AT: Waalberg Uy Holland. ..|Amsterdam. . 
500 meters....... 17m. 49.9 s.....|Waalberg...... 1127" Holland. ..!Amsterdam.. 2... 2... 
, BACK STROKE 
100 yards........ Im, 05.1s..... CS: Ge enc, 
100 meters... °..: 1m, 10:9 8...-.|C. Kint. | 22.11, ).2.|Hottena. 2” Rotterdam 2 sae 
150 yards. Mee 2259 Bio CO. int) oo et Holland. . ./Rotterdam..) 2.) !! 
200 meters: Air oee Se Ly Ch. de ae Holland. ..|/Rotterdam... 1...) 
400 meters my'38.26...... R. Hvyeger.) 1 /35.). Denmark. . TN 


15 m. 
9 m. 
16 m. 
5 m. 
46 m, 
15 m. 
45 m. 
54 m. 
40 m. 
29 m, 
m, 
46 m. 


pe-Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 19 Gets 


In 1934 he swam from 8. 


oe eo ey eee. cS 


SENIOR MEN 


Sporting Events—Swimming; Polo: Horseshoe Pitching 


Swimming 
A.A.U., NATIONAL OUTDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


2 ey, 


in 1947 3 ‘ 


SENIOR WOMEN 


Tyler, Tex., Aug. 1-3 ___Chieago, Til, Aug. 22-24 
Event Winner Time ~ Winner Time 
100 meter freestyle.:........... W. Ris : 
200 meter freestyle. |=. 21 21.101! We Mabmnags:.|°- ONDe Heres teas ee 
eter freestyle... 22.2212 22! McLane.......... 4:41.9 ||Miss A. Curtis. 21.2 21]° "5 ) A 
$00 meter freestyle... 212.2222! o Metsnes iS 10:18-1 ||Miss A’ Curtis... 222224) ana 
,500 meter freestyle. 2/21) 217! J, McLane.......... 19:57.5  |/Miss M. Sahner........ 22:23-1 
O00 meter backstroke........... Fs Stak (ive status. 1:07.8 Miss 8S. Zimmerman... . 1:17.60 
200 meter backstroke.......__.. J. Verdeur. 2:38.4 ||/Miss N.gVan Vliet...... 2:58.6 
meter ind. medley.......... J. Verdeur. e's 3:15.3 Miss N. Merki........ 4:32.9 
re ey. ee eee tees <2 ~ State ti Univ... .: 9313.8 Crystal Plunge. ....... 11;02.6 : 
0. Maas soc perlan. 5. Jordan < 198:35 pt Miss L. A. se 
10 meter platform dive....... 2°” B.-Harlan,..,:citecs 126:1 pes. : — ; a i mig! are ft ae? nae d 
300 Los Angeles A. C...... 4:00.2 
Miss 8. Zimmerman... . 1:17.6 
.||Miss N. Van Vilet...... 1:21.6 
60; New Haven (Conn.) S. C.. Point scores — Crystal Re 


Point scores—Ohio State Uniy., 
36; Hawaii S. C., 32. 


Club, 46; Multnomak A. 
Los Angeles A. C., 


ny 
wo! 
7 


National A.A.U. Women’s Long Distance Swim, 
Clementon, N. J., Aug. 9—3 miles; Miss F. Schmitt. 
Port Washington, L. I., N. Y., 1 hr. 22m. 78s. 


Men, Williams Lake, N. Y., Aug. 23, 4 miles: 
®, Norris, Harvard, 1 hr. 35 m. 10 s. 
N.C.A.A., Championship (Indoor), Seattle, 


March, 29-30, won by Ohio State with 66 pts. 
second, Michigan 39: third, Stanford 24. 
Other Swim Events—President Cup, Washington, 


aC , 3 miles, P. Maloney, 1 hr. .08 m. 23 s; Ross} miles, T. Blower, 14 hrs. 15 m. 04 s. 
J Polo Records 
INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES U. S. POLO ASS’N. Oe 
1921 nae, ee ———o =e mg pyr 2) Open—(1927) Sands Point ols Indi 
matches; England, 0. eTica: Louis E. Stod- Army. T ~ Oe) Meadow Brovkc, : a 
2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, ry Watson were. (1929) Hurricanes, 11; Sands Point, 7 (isso) Hur- 
Back, D. ag go England: 1, Lieut. Col. ricanes, : Templeton, 5. (1931) Binta aula (Ar-— 
Tomkinson: 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode. oeatneye "11: Hurricanes, 8. (1932) Templeton, 
house; Back, ‘Major Lockett. 16; Greentree, 3. (1933) Aurora, 14; Greentree, 11 
1924 (Meadow tages L. L)—United ee 2 (1934) Templeton, 10; Aurora 7. (1935) Green- 


matches: England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 


Webb; 2) Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. England: 1, 
Major W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. Hurndall; 


or E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 
agland, 0. An Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
America: 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 


Bea “3, Malcoim Stevenson; back, Deve- 
Milburn, England: 1, Capt. R. George: 2, 

Major 6 . Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
r E. Atkinson. 


(Meadow Brook, L. 1.)—America won 2 

matches, Argentina, 1. America (ist and 2nd 

163 te A. Harriman; 2, a Hitch- 

Be pealeoin Stevenson; Back, W. C. 

Gra’ match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. “an S. Hop- 

eecpcack: Back, Guest. Argentina (all 

panes) 1 Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3, 
B. Miles; Back, Lewis L. BS coa eo 

_ 1930 (Meadow Brook, L. ere won 2 

arg England, none. America: Eric Pedley; 

2, E. s. ‘Hopping; 3, Thomas * Hitchosok, Bf 3 

Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 

i 2s Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C. T. 1. Roark; Back, 


ops teh ts ae ace, Vins 

Sonn Tg ehar' a 4 

a: , H. Hesketh Hughes; W Gerald Bald- 

ig; 3, Eri ie H, Tyrrell-Martin; honk, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 

1939 eterna 4 Brook, L. L.)—America won 2 


es to by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
et 4 ‘United erngen B 5 gees Phipps; 2, 


Cc. Guest England: 1, Robert Skene; 2, 
m Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eric 
ell-Martin. 


ernational Military Title Cup—Winner_ (cup 
Saented by proauee Brook Club): (1923) at West- 

es eae 4 S. Army team won over British 
my team, 1007, 12-10 S0-3, 


ees) at Hurling- 
n Club, London, Eng: nd, arg aia team won 
er British Army team, 8-4, 6 


ham} Home W. L. Pet. 
red Alle: Alhambra, Calif. 20 3 .735 
Ted Allen Alhambra, Calif. 21 2 .755 
Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29° 2 «2.824 


World Horseshoe Pitching Champions 


cause of the war no tournaments were held in ak 1943, 1944 and 1945. 


Trophy, Toronto, 2 miles, P. Maloney, 57 m. 21 s; 
Lake Marathon, Chicago, 215 miles, J. McCarthy 
59 m. 19 s.; National Canadian Marathon, Toronto, 
10 miles, B. Gazel, 4 hrs. 44 m. 27 s.; ‘Canadian 
National Exhibition’ ani Toronto, 5 miles, Miss 
B. Looney, 2 hrs. 27 m. 7s. 

European Chasplénakie: Monte Carlo, Hungary, 
75 pts.; second, France 70; Sweden 62. In the 
women’s section Denmark won with 72 pts. Sixteen ~ 
nations competed. Ireland to Scotland swim, ab 


tree, 7; Aurora, 6. (1936) Greentree, 11; Temple- 
ton, 10. (1937) Old Westbury, 11; Greentree, 6. 
(1938) Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7. (1939) Bost- 
Wick Field 8; Greentree 7. (1940) nusti 5; 
Great Neck 4. (1941) Gulf Spee Ne Aknusti 6. 
(1942-1945) Not held—war. (194 Herradura 
(Mexico) 11; Los Amigos (U. S.) 9 (1947) Old 
Westbury, 10; Mexico 7. 


Junior—(1927) U. S. Army, 13; Pays: 
(1928) Old Oaks, 12; U. S. Army, 8 
Aitken, 12; Mid "West, 5. (1930 
Whippany River, 7. 
Knights, 6. 1932) U. 
(1933) Aknus , 11; Aurora, 
5; United States Army, 4. 
13; Burnt Mills, 3. (1936) Hurricanes, 6; Meadow - 
Brook Ramblers, 4. (1937) Santa Barbara, 125 
Narragansett, 7. (1938) Bostwick Field, 8; Aknusti 
5. (1939) changed to National 20 Goal Champions ‘ 
ship-League of Nations 15; Hurricanes ae (1940). a 
Great Neck 12; Bostwick Field 7. 1941 (title 
changed to 20 championship) Bostwick Field 9; 
Hurricanes 4. (1942- -1947) Not held. 


i 
(1929) Old 
U. 3. riley Fone 


s. Asay 11; 
(i934) Burnt Mills, 
Ci9s5) Aiken Knights, 


6; yale, Bs 
Army, 6; 
(1983) Princeton, 10; ierenen 9. 
2; pee ae Military Academy, 2 . 
12; Harvard, (1936) Harvard, 8; litary it 
Academy, 7; (i987) . S. Military Academy, 1034 
Cornell 6. (1938) Harvard, 7; Yale, 1. le Gat 
12; Harvard 8. (1940) Yale 13; Princeton 1 

1946) Princeton 6; Yale 4. (1947) Yale 13; Punes- 


rg POLO IN 1947 : 
National Junior Indoor Championships—New 
York A. C. 11; Ramapo (N. J.) Freebooters 8. 
Bostwick Memorial—California 18; Palo Duro 10. 
East vs. West—West 9; East 7; West leads 2-1 in 
matches. 
Monty Waterbury Cup—Westchester, 9; Long 
Island Hurricanes, 3. 


‘hampion Home W. L. Pet. 
bat ro Taate LosAngeles,Calif. 23 0 .829 © 
1946 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 22-4 39. 
1947 F. Isais LosAngeles,Calif. 34 1 .971 


—~ 


Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


Distance Time Holder 


Place 


ae ed Walenta eees05, “9s -| Robert McLean: aye: 52/45. (ake Placidue. mecca eters ; 
yards,.... 3 9 

2 218. . 10, 1943 $ 
ae wae nen 123. S iS February 12, 1930 } 
440 yards..... 235. Charles Gorman Lake Placid. . February 14, 1927 \ 
440 yards..... 135. K. Bartholomew. St. Paul, Minn 24, 19 
440 yards .... 335. . . [Minneapolis 


SSESe 


ee a, ae 
Ross Robinson...... Said id. February 14, ' 
Ross Robinson............. February 12, 1927 | 


Peebvacsreewei (418... |\red Robson...........-.. «) BOStOR. «i... ec kaise cacines January 13, 1931 | 
d gh ‘sec Sonn, WB 22222 Maret 1927 | 
c ¥% mile, 223.8 : 

F 440 yards 36.8 
a 4% mile. 1:15.6 

2:00.4 

2:41.2 

4:25 Edmund Lamy... 

§ :54.8 Robert Hackenback . 

§:58.8 Percy Johnston 

3:41.8 Joe Moore 

5:42:2 


OUTDOOR—WOMEN ‘ 
Loretta Neltzel . .% oc ..'s <a (OGERDIE. . «\0¢aismiidhe eral January 27, 1929 


yards..... 211.4 
220 yards..... 220.2 Maddy Horn. 24.0...05 26.000 Saranac Lake............ February 11, 193 
440 yards..... 239.4 Loretta Neitzel............5 Minneapolis: «0.05.4 22.262 February 3, 192) 
880 yards..... 1:25.9 Maddy Born 202 oso0i6e sviclles Escanaba, Mich.......... January 13, 1940 
$4 mnile...... ae! Dorothy Franey............ Minneapolis. 2.0)... faves. January 16, 1938 
(Oleg 206, y 


Maddy: Horn. s.<aareaes.e te tu 24, 193 


; INDOOR—WOMEN : if 
:21.6 Dorothy Hraney | ).5h).i vena |Sb. PAWS. Res Seles February 15, 19 
31 Dorothy. Franey.. je sin, cinds 9 Weta ae February 25, 1939 
241.6 Dorothy Franey.. S ....|February 16, 1936 
1:27 Leila Brooks Potter. ‘ . .|Mareh 6, 1926 
2:18.1 Feitestein Sis, sans, ar -.../Chicago. . ..|February 2, 1935 


3:15.6 Maddy HOE: 2k oatkesns cea cm April 1, 1938 — 


Skating Championships, 1947 


' UNITED STATES NATIONAL SPEED SKATING Junior Champions 
a a ade he. ae Intermediate. . . boys... sai pee & on | 
; - Nelsonis... = E 
MEN Intermediate. ..Girls. . J. Christopherson. 90 ee 
eaiivands.:...'. 1S. Gees nee ee ferns beet Bs -boys...E. Suttle. > 22.2... 120 pts. 
440 yards......R. Fitagerald.. |...) ) 1111) ¢ 0:37) 4) Famer ogitls.:. 2 Nikolelt Saar oo 
ies Roubitaccrsld. 22. eecktec 212. gh taker vin - boys.. .J. Helstand...... pts. 
Brailes. 5 Bartholomew, ce uvenile. ... -Sirls...*J. ee & on s 
yar ort. zgerald.... mann.... Dts.” 
3 miles a Bartholomew gece Sistas eae: pore. oy au RSAC ae pts. — 
sap eo Mantholomon:: Ga Wierd is. ..K. Merrey,.. 2.0. 
2 miles........ K. Bartholomew. : * Tied in final standing. : 
prone: scores—Bartholomew, 170; NATIONAL FIGURE SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
: I » 40. WOMEN Berkeley, Calif., March 8-9 ‘ 
‘ Event Winner Ho ie 
shite 4 pores Gerry Scott........... : es : Men's senior. .... R. Bultons.* . sacs glewood 
Be panic ; 0:21:9 omen’s senior... a fe a3 3 ete | 
- Sherman oy 
50 yards ; Senior pairs... ... R. J Sivenning ow York Clty 
atit) cootes Senior dance... . SS ey orting . Baltimore 
90; Bernice Melewski, 30 } Miss: Sula Yo =“ a 
NORTH AMERICAN SPEED SKATING ae eee 1. Lettengarver. i 
CHAMPIONSHIP Junior girls... ... Miss Y. Sherman... New York City _ 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 25-26 Junior men. ..... R. J. Swenning....New York City _ 
MEN NORTH AMERICAN FIGURE SKA‘ Zz 
R. Fitggerald......0....... : CHAMPIONSHIP a 
R. Blum. SER cman AG ts 228. Ottawa, March. 29-30 j 
. Bartholomew ve Men's senior... .. R. L, Bulton....:. En; 
ee aon , Women’s senior... Miss B. A. Scott.. Oteatee 
Ses: Senior dance..... { Miss L. Waring . Baltimore 
© Gacineia } Miss 2. Motsew: oamaeeon 
Point scores—M. Trafeli, 90; Senior palrs.....: | W. Diestelmeyer 
Dt sis, om a ein UNITED STATES OLYMPIC TEAM FOR 1948 
Tatts k e 46.9 Following test trials at St. Paul, Minn Feb 
. pie: ae Be vee aes 5 ae mo the Amateur Skating Union Selectio: *Com- 
880 yards,.....Miss B. Mitchell. . | :17.6.| Glymiple Games evi ae ae Pee i 
Imile....°.... Miss B. Mitchell 122.1 | ssh of B,. Pitseorakd Beaders” fen 


sist of R. Fitzgerald, B. 
Henry, R. Blum, D. Lamb 
tholomew. 


Point /scores—Miss Mitchell, 120: Mi : 
60; Miss Whalley, 40, BE 


Sporting eciisee-Auseimabile eucd Recdhdl: Sta Wrestling 
World Automobile Speed Records 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association 
UNLIMITED CLASS 


875, 


Place | Driver Car | Time | MPH 
ae Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Mobil | |8.93 (394.196 
; k. Bonneville od John R. Cobb Railton Mobil .|3........, 1393.825 
4 5k. 8-26-39 Bonneville a John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion |34.235 326.7 
< 4a In, | 8-26-39 Bonneville Py John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 302.2 
oe Ok. 8-26-39 ‘Bonneville * John R. Cobb Railton Red Liop}1:19.04 283.0 
EF 10m. | _ 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}2: ~ 155 270.4 
8s 1m. |10-27-37 Reichauto bahn, Germany |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.9 138.7 
S$ 100 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville, Ut. Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |33: 12. 727 _|180.657 
‘$ 200m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville - Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor {1:05:41.987|182.649 
$8 500 m. | 7-22 Bonneville Y Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor |2:49:16.365|177.229 
& 21000 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor |5:47:12.849|172.804 
: 1hr. | 7-220 _|Bonneville - Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor {182.513 182.513 
S$ 24hr. 7-22-23-40 Bonneville E Jenkins-Bergere {Mormon Meteor |3868.430 161,184 
S  48hr. | 9-21-23-36/Bonnevilie Jenkins-Stapp Mormon-Meteor ]7134.08M_ |148.63 
ut INTERNATIONAL CLASS “A” RECORDS 
F 1k 8-23-39 Bonneville, Utah John R, Cobb Railton 
a . } Red Lion|6:05 369.7 
F 4 m. | 8-23-39 [Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|9- 76 “ 
1a K. | 8-26-39 |Bonneville ‘ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|34.235 326.7 
* Sm. | 8-26-39 Bonneville * John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|59.57 302.2 
Br 10 k. 8-26-39 [Bonneville “ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m. 26-39 Bonneville ‘ John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion}213.155 279.4 
= 1k /|11- 4-33 Brooklands, Eng. Cobb Napier-Railton’ [25.270 88.5 
J Im. /10-31-33 Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 135.115 102.5 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 


1947, Cobb was timed at 403.135 miles an hour and 


at 8Q8 kilometers an hour, the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 


WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) 


: ‘Year Driver Time 


MPH. | Year 


‘19195 Peugeot, Wilcox... . 40: 88.06 
1920 .| Monroe, Chevrolet. . 38: 88.50 
sy 21 ./Frontenac, Milton. . . | 5:34:44, 89.62 
1922. owe Special, Murphy. .|5:17:30.79| 94. 

923.| H. C. S.Special, Milton... |5:29:50.17| 90.95 
% 924. |Duesenberg,Corum&Boyer.|5:05:23.51] 98.23 
1925 .|Duesenb’g,DePio & Batten.| 4:56:39.46)101.13 
+1926 .|Miller, Frank Lockhart... .|4:10:17.95] 95.88 
‘1927 .|Duesenberg, Geo. Souders .|5:07:33.8_| 97.54 
1928 :|Miller, Louis Meyer "|5:01:33.75| 99.482 
1929 ..|Simplex, Ray Keech.. 5:07:25.42] 97.585 
1930 .| Miller. Billy Arnold. . "| 4:58:39.72| 100.448 
91931 .|Louis Schneider.......... 5:10:27.54 -629 
91932 .|Krederick Frame......... 4:48:03.79}104.144 
1933 .|/Tydol, Louis Meyer....... 4:48:12.75|104.089 
1934.| Miller. Bill Cammings, pas 4:46 705.20] 104.863 

©, (Gilmore, Kelly Petillo- . |4:42:22:7 11106.240 
track record is 130.757 m.p.h: 


Driver Time MPH 
1936 .|Special, Louis Meyer... ..}4:35:03:39|109.069 — 
1937 .|Shaw Gilmore annem 
eae aie ey 4:24:07.80/113.580 — 


Wilbur Sha 
1938 . coe Special, Weioyd Rob- 
gn teie Sinaia aiats! «Gee te 4:15 :58.40/117.200 
1939. Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw] 4:20:47.39|115.035 
1940 .|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw|4:22:31.17|114.277 
1941. Noe Out Hose Clamp 
desea g oan Mauri Rose, 
7/1942, 1943. Todd, 1945, 
not run; war 
1946.|Thorne Engineering Special 
George Robson........ 
1947 .|Blue Crown Spark Plug 
Special, Mauri Rose.... 


4:20:36.24|115.117 


4:21:16.70)114.820 
4:17:52.17/116.338 — 


y Jimmy Snyder, driving a Thorne Engineering Spacia’ 


‘The one-] 
“The Tecord for 600 miles set in 1938 is ined My Pied Hoberla ef 117.0 ante 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
San Francisco, April 10-13, 1947 


z, 315 Ibs.—Peninger, Oklahoma A. and M., de- 
feated Christensen, University of California. 
> 121 Ibs. —Ridenour, New York A. C., defeated 
* cect Cornell College (Ta.). 
28 Ibs.—Kachiroubas, University of Illinois, de- 
ated “Netrick, Southwestern Tech. 
"135. Ibs.—Lange, Cornell College (Ia.) defeated 
iMdelman, McBurney Y. M. C. A. 
/145 lbs.—Miller, Ithaca, N. Y., Y. M. C. A., 
feated Snook, Cornell College (ia. Ds 
Southwestern Tech, defeated 
. C. A., defeated 
forthrup, S: 


N b. 

175 Ilbs.—Thomas, Cornell Aa (Ia.) defeated 
Gregson, Oklahoma A. and M 
4 191 Ibs.—Wittenburg, New York’ Police Depart- 
ment, defeated Rains, Oklahoma A. and M. 
Heavyweight—Gunkel, Purdue, defeated Vaughan, 
Jamilton Watch Recreation Association. 
oe ‘Meet title won by Cornell College (Ia.) with 
17 points, Oklahoma A. and M., second Be 12, 
Southwestern Tech third with 11. 


_ NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 


X, 17th Annual Championships 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Il., 
March 29, 1947 


9; 121 ibs.—Hauser, oe, Ia., defeated Jernikan, 
Oklahoma A and M. 

128 Ibs. Satoh owe State Teachers, defeated 
<achiroubas, Illinois 

4 Se 6 Ibs.—Lange, Cornell, Ia., defeated Bauer, 
ol eed A. and M, 


Singles—F, Taylor, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ae Calderwood and A. Graham, Her- 
' Osa Beach, Calif. 


i Amateur Wrestling in 1947 


145 Ibs.—Koll, 
Cornell, Ia. 


Iowa State, defeated, Snook, 


155 Ibs. —Miklas, Michigan State, defeated Court- 


right, Michigan. a 
165 lbs.—Nelson, Iowa State Teachers, defeated 
Eagleton, Oklahoma. ; 


175 Ibs.—Scarpello, Iowa, defeated Brand, Iowa 


State. 

Heavyweight—Hutton, Oklahoma > he and M. — 
defeated Gunkle, Purdue. 

Point score—Cornell (Ia.) College, ue Towa State 
Teachers, 19; Oklahoma A. and M., ; Michigan ~ 
State, 11; Oklahoma, 10; Illinois, 9; Tova, 6; J 6; Iowa 
State, 5; Purdue, 5; Michigan, 4; Minnesota 
Navy, 3; Colorado State, 1; Colorado A. and M., 


EASTERN COLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION 
43rd Annual Championships 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., March 14-15, 1947 


121. Ibs.—McRaven, Lehigh, defeated Raabe, 
Army. f 
128 Ibs.—Mohney, Penn State, defeated Bach, 

Dartmouth. 


136 Ibs.—Smith, Navy, defeated Raine, Cornell. 
145 Ibs.—Fletcher, Navy, defeated Barnes, Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. ' 

155 lbs.—Thevenet, Army, defeated Ericson, Le- 


high. 
Ga Ibs.—Ericson, Lehigh, defeated Chafee, Yale. 
175 Ibs.—Pickett, Syracuse, defeated Jackson, 
Lehigh. , 
Unlimited—O’ ’Shaughnessy, Columbia, defeated 
Fuller, Harvard. 


Point score—Lehigh University, 21; Navy, Mm ns 


Syracuse, ‘13. 


Lawn Bowling, 1947 


U.S. Championship, Pasadena, Calif., Feb. 15 es 


ti tional Match, World Team Championship, — 
De Land Fla, March 29, Final Score, British Isles, 
89 points. 


ag ee 


a 
4 


ek ae ne eae eee ee 


Te Ltn ee ne ae ae 


Sporting Events—Hockey 


Hockey 1947 
NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE Southern Division 
G W L T GF GAPts, Ww _T GF GA Pt 
Montreal. . . 60°: 34:16 10, 189: 138% 78) Dallas: oi... 60 27 18 15 232 218 
1 72 | Fort Worth..... 60 22 27 11 195 214 
1 63) Tulsa. 204, oes 17 31 12 203 259 46% 
1 Ea Houston,..:.... 60 14 382 14 210 259 42 2 
aS UNITED STATES LEAGUE PLAYOFFS hd 
Series A (4 to 7 G W_ L GF GA Pts, | 
cab hee Seat Sin 6 -4 22° (3b Ze | 
G. Gls Pee.|} Dallas we eeele en eae 6 2 *aeoueae 
M. Bentley, Chicago...... 60 29 43 72.| Series B (3 in 5) 
M. Richard, Montreal..... 60 45 26 71 Fort Worth.......... 5 3 ‘2 130 se 
Billy Taylor, Detroit...... 60 ily 46 63 Tulsa ee eet 5s 3. 72) te 
M. Schmidt, Boston...... 59 27 35 62 Series C (3 in 5) 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto.... 60 28 32 60 Kansas City......... 3 3 oO. Wi 6 
D. Bentley, Chicago...... 52 21 34 55 Minneapolis.....__.. 3 0 3 6° 12 
Bobby Bauer, Boston. ... . 58 30 24 54 | Series D (3'in 5) 
R. Conacher, Detroit...... 60 30 24 54 Kansas City . FP ae 1. cise 
W. Mosienko, Chicago.... 59 25. 27 52 Fort Worth... Figaro: 
W. Dumart, Boston....... 60 24 27 51 | Series E (4 in 7) " 
i - Kansas City......... Le: be hy, 
Aas ? Omahaeun es seers 5 | Tosca 


Series A, (Best 4 of 7 Games) Montreal 4, Boston 1. 
Series B (Best 4 of 7 Games) Toronto 4, Detroit 1. 


Stanley Cup Final 


Toronto Maple Leafs defeated Montreal Cana- 
diens, four games to two. 


April 8 at Montreal: Montreal 6 Toronto 0 

April 10 at Montreal: Toronto 4 Montreal 0 

April 12 at Toronto: Toronto 4 Montreal 2 

April 15 at Toronto: Toronto 2 Montreal 1 
(16 min. 36 sec. overtime) 

April 17 at Montreal: Montreal 3 Toronto 1 

April 19 at Toronto: Toronto 2 Montreal 1 


Stanley Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A.A.A. 
1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni- 
peg, 1887-99, Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Shamrocks, 
Montreal, 1901, Victorias, Winnepeg; 1902, Mont- 
real, A.A.A.; 1903-05, Ottawa; 1906, Kenora 
'Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers, Montreal; 1909, Ot- 
tawa; 1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 1911, Ottawa: 


_ 1912-13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver: 


a 


1916, Canadiens. Montreal; 1917, Seattle: 1918, 
Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie): 
1920-21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto: 1923. 
Ottawa; 1924, Canadiens, Montreal: 1925, Victoria. 
_ Victoria, B. C.; 1926, Montreal Maroons; 1927. 
Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins: 
1930, Canadiens, Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, Mon- 
treal; 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs; 1933, N. Y. Rang- 
ers; 1934, Chicago Black Hawks; 1935, Montreal 
Maroons; 1936, Detroit Red Wings: 1937, Detroit 
- Red Wings; 1938, Chicago Black Hawks; 1939, 
Boston Bruins; 1940, New York Rangers: 1941, 
Boston Bruins; 1942, Toronto; 1943, Detroit: 1944: 
Canadiens, Montreal; 1945, Toronto Mapleleafs: 
1946, Montreal Canadiens; 1947, Toronto Maple- 


4 


G  W. ET GE GA Se 
Portland =. << 2. GO" 39" 21 0 281 216 a 
Seattle - ee 60 34 25 1 263 195° 6 
Vancouver...... 60. 30° 29° 1. 267 287 (Gm 
N. Westminister. 60 29 29 2 257 270 6 
Tacoma... i... 60 16 42 -2 223 324 
Southern Division * 
G W L YT GF GA Pts, 
Hollywood...... 60 43 16 1 238 138 S& 
Los Angeles. .... 60 36 24 0 308 260 72 
San Diego...... 60 33 26 1 194 160 67 
RPesnos Sachs cea 60 26 33 Tt - 236... 252 53 
Oakland... .. 0.5% 60 22 38 0 253. 306 44 


In final playoff Los Angeles defeated Portland 
games to 0. 4 | 


EASTERN AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE t | 


G W L T GF GA Pts 
New York...... 56. 30 22 4 232 202 64 
Washington 56~ 24 (24 8 235 "252 90am 
Boston ¢:52.. 4: 56 25 26 5 284° 972 7 | 
Baltimore... ... 56 18 30 8 203 253 | 
Canadian....... 32.15 10 7 167 141. 93m 


A.H.A. UNITED STATES CHAMPIONSHIP. iy 
Boston Olympies defeated Los Angeles Monarchs _ 


9 points to 3. 


leafs. Boston 5 Los Angeles 5 (tie) 4 
AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE Boston 9 Los Angeles 7 v 
Eastern Division F Boston _ 6 Los Angeles 4 i 
ene G WoL T GF GaPts Toe Angeles 7. Benger Og . 
ershey..... ete 2 | 
Springfield...}.11 64 24 29 11 202 290 59 Boston’ 6 _Los Angeles 5 > a 
New Haven...... 64 23 31 10 199 218 56} METROPOLITAN AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE 
Providence. ..... 64 21 33 10 226 281 52 G W. .f -TGESGA Ra 
Philadelphia. .... 64 5 62 7 188 400, 17 Sands Pt. Tigers. 27 17° 6 4 Wil 82 38m 
2 Western Division Jamaica Hawks.. 27 9 11 7 87 .98 . 25 
Gow Lo Gr. Gare. Briyn. Torpedoes 27 9 12 . 6106 103 24” 
“Cleveland....... 64 38 18 8 272 215 34) MDattan Arrows 27.0 8 14) Siye mee 
Buffalos..i..... 36 17 11 257 173 83| , In final playoff Manhattan defeated Jamaica, 
ees Bebe os ae 26 19 19 260 iss go | 2 games total goals, 6 goals to 5. i | 
ndianapolis..... 2 79 . | 
WORLD AMATEUR ICE HOCKEY 
St. Louis. ....... 64 17 35 12 211 292 46 ~~ GHAMPIONSHIP € 
rears ora wi, | Sanat Bie Ilomatenle de ak 
: . ft Se ace, a ague, Czec) i i = i 
Series A xe in 7) die e * | 1947.) op ea 
» MOGEEN ee sicle ts. ss 0" Biers Ss g W L.-T GRANG I, 
Cleveland... ....... 4 0 4 3 24 @| Czechoslovakia. . Foe Oy eke Hh OFS G 10 Pt 
Series B (2 in 3) Sweden.......-. <b aE 1 567) S35 
OL iS tae aa 3) :2- 0 I (6°) 4] Austrians <7 Baa; 7 45-532. 6-2 40a 
Springfield... 2.) 2=)0- 2) ° 6 11 ©] Switzerland.,... Gv 45 2 SL ee 
Series C (2 in 3) United States... 7 4 3 0 42 96 
ttsburgh. .. 22> 1. le Seay Poland hace V2 P15! NO PRS Tae 
New fHaven. . ee Te S Vinee 2 | Romanibies = T ok CAMO ties 
peace Pie ee opes Belgium... ccc: To 0> Ont CO 15 104 
iS Mes 2 
Bere: 2 5 2 T 2 6), eomogmat vesgue-—Destmouth detested Ya 
Series E (4 in 7) 5 to 2 to win championship. ; 

Joo) vee SOS tae te ee Canadian Intercollegiate Hock League Cha 
Pittsburgh, ...:...... Re 28.) A RAB AION We Se Papeete le s Toronto “defeated McG: 
UNITED sity, 4 goals © win championship, — 

ITE ee LEAGUE declared co-champions for 1947. » 

; GoW ET 'er International Intercollegiate Hockey Associatio: 
i 60 29 16 15 Son tat Pt?;| Championship ended ins tie at 2-2 when Dart- 
Kansas City. er 60 29 20 11 264 197, 69| Mouth and Toronto met and the two colleges wi 

f mneapolis.;.. . 22 10 214 197 6 National A.A.U. Championship w 
BiyPaul.,...,.. 60 27 27. 6 216.234 60 Indians defeating Bonar nae 48 final cena hoa 


American Handica , Hugh a 
1, Gardiner, Mont. 32 ae Soe 


: 99 x 100 
nd American Women pinaita. M 
Meadows, a Towa (19 yds.) 95 x 100 
ional Handica ppcy Etchen, 
erly Hills, Calif. "(24 yds.) 95 x 100 
inary Handicap, H. 'S. Stewart, 
ichita, Kans. (18 yds.) ...° 100 x 100 
‘liminary Professional, Graydon Hub- 
ard, St. Louis, Mo. (21 ce Ratings Os) Pane 
inary Women, Mrs. George P. 
; Tehilds, Reading, Pa. (18 yds.).. 97 x 100 
amen s Championship, Lela Hall Frank, 
erra Madre, Calif. . 187 x 200 
men’s Champion of Champions, ‘Lela 
all Frank, Sierra Madre, Calif. . 100 x 100 
North American Championship, Cliff 
_Doughman, Morrow, Ohio 200 x 200 
eae . Greenamyer, 
Pie ans Sua Atos ss 99 x 100 
a B. Rader, sereren rine “Ohio ” 197 x 200 
Junior Championship, Fred David Wal- 
ae eager l LSD eA 100 x 100 
$1 junior Championship, David Lee 
WCook, Coal Valley, Ill. .............. 97 x 100 
Team R: 497 x 500! 


“Trap Boise: in 1947 ~ 


” Gran! American Trap mies Championships, Vandalia, O., Aug. 18-23. 


Braun, ‘Dallas, Texas, ......... 00.006 00 x 200 
Paul Bunyan Bait sieony: Rudy Etchen, 

Beverly Hills, Calif. i0.......:.5.45 x 100 
Brother and Brother, Stanley and Walter 

Ward, East McKeesport, Pa. ........ 199 x 200 
Champion of Champions, Joe “Hiestand, 

Hilishore, “Oniow.4 was eee dene 100 x 100 
Doubles Championship, .Homer Clark, 

ar., AltorcTMhys «soto bete hanes 97 x 100 
Doubles Professional, Rudy Etchen, Bey- 

erly Hilts; Oelit:. -Sacce mwas 94 x 100 
Doubles Women, “Moselle Cameron, Den- 

ver, Coloitais. \ eves cate eee 83 x 100 
Father and Son Event, Homer Clark, Jr. 

and ‘Sr.;. Alton; lle, eee eae 199 x 200 
Professional All- around, Rudy Etchen, 

Beverly Hillis, Calif. see. ee 688 x 700 
All- sronnd, Vie _ Reinders, ‘Waukesha, 

+ tees = See 687 x 700 


25 to 24. Women, Mrs, 
R. Paliner, ety 95x100; Senior, J. Andrews, 
Spartanburg, S. C., 97x100; ‘distance handicap, L 
Evans (22 yds.), 95x100; won shoot-off from F. 


esSional Championship, D. Lee | McCormick, Abington, Pa., 24 to 21x25. 
Skeet Shooting in 1947 
“ Annual National Championships, Syracuse, N. Y¥., Aug. 6-10 
gauge Championship, Dr. F. Professional 20-gauge, D. Lee Braun, 
estermeier, Buffalo, N. Y... .*250 x 250 Dallas, Texas : 2.5 ...47-. 0... Dee sheen 100 x 100 
inner-up, Dave Arnette, Indianapolis, Women’s 20-gauge, Mrs. Marie Ellis, 
SS Ey a eee 250 x 250 Jacksonville, Fla. ........ 96 x 100. 
Jomen’s Championship, Mrs. Marie Two-man Team 20-gauge, Grant Ilseng ; 
s, Jacksonville, Fla. ......, 243 x 250 and Charlie Poulton . 198 x 200 
= Fi Family Event, W. B. and S. W. “Strickler, 
gauge Championship, Charlie Ri ke. Vi i ‘ 
oulton, San Antonio, Texas. 99 x 100 oanoke, Virginia 20-226 a. sae peatiaes1t 
: Father and Sen Event, Dr. E. R. and 
Women’s Small-gauge, Mrs. Marie Ellis, 95° 100 Johnny Wray, Rochester, N. ¥. 487 x 500 — 
ee ae cart FS on eye Se ig All-around Championship, Alex Kerr, cf 
essional Small-gauge, D. Lee Braun, : Beverly Hills. Cal. . 543 x 550 
WORAS ww nese ee deo ~e 100 x 100} 4lJ-around Professional, D. Lee Braun, 
D. Lee Braun, Dallas,“ Texas. 6.3 546 x 550 
1 See 250 x 250| All-around Women’s Championship, Mrs. 
junior Championship, Barney Hil- LeRoy Childs, Lake Kerr, Fla. 518 x 550 
MAME OEMS 55 po ons Ung oo 91 x 100} Two-man Team, Ed Lee and Dr. R. F, 
Championship, Bob ee Westermeier sc... 5.32... ca ee 497 x 500 
oi gi. SRS Se 96 x 100| Champion of Champions, Art Beam, 
~small Championship, Alex Kerr, Ningara- Pals, N.. Veer 100 x 100 
oo DUNS 6.) Se ees as $9 x 100| Five-man Team, Buffalo Trap and Field . 
esstonal Sub-small, D. Lee Braun, CTD = 752 ea. he ee a ee 1233x1250 
meen. =. A. = 55 96 x 100} Women’s Junior, Peggy A. Lawson, ; 
abseil, Mrs. LeRoy Childs, Oleveland;  Yentes¢. 5.22%. ieee 54 x 100 
ake ‘ioe aN on Sa ss 89 x 100] Service Individual, Lt. C. C. Orton, 
uge Championship, Charlie Poul- Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 245 x 250 
saan Autonio, Texas .........--- 100 x 100 *Westermeier won shoot-off 99 to 98x100. 


PAtamalibors) (Critchfield Trophy), Camp 
, Ohio—G. Wayne Moore, Washington, Pa.; 
x 3200. 

ag (smallbore), Camp Perry, Ohio—Adel- 
i McCord, Sewickley, Pa.; 3179 x 3200. 

n sae (smallbore), came Perry, Ohio—Audrey 

ockman, Ridgefield, N. J.; 1590 x 1600. 
eam (smallibore) fGiewell Trophy), Camp Perry, 

connecticut team No. 1; 24 
Individual a Bowling, Univers- 
Maryland; 287 x 300 
Collesiaie Team—University of Maryland; 1408 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Team Individual 


Salle Santelli. ....|Dr. J. H. Flynn 
-/eanc Satori apis James Strauch 
le Santelli. 02.) . -.--- - + + estes 
_....|/New York A. C. .|Dean Cetrulo 
‘8 ‘foil Fencers Club..... Mrs. H.M Dow 


MIDWEST 


B. Kriger. 

- Flynn. 

-H. Hayden. 

en’s foil—Miss M. E. Grenanda. 
trophy—1, Michigan Division; 2, Tilinois 

A ce North Ohio Division. 


\ 


Winners of Fencing Championships, 1946-1947 


Source: Amateur Fencers League of America 


National Rifle and Pistol Championships in 1947 


Source: National Rifle Association of America. 


Individual Interscholastie—Jack Busse, St. Al- 
bans, N. Y.; 191 x 200. 

Interscholastic Team—Austin High School, El 
Paso, Texas; 734 x 800. 

All Around Pistol Championship, Camp Perry, 
Ohio—T. Sgt. Huelet L. Benner, Ft. Knox, Ky.; 
2609 x 2700. 


Woman’s Pistol, Camp Perry, Ohio—Mrs. Rosi-+ — 


land Noble, Cincinnati, Ohio; 1575 x 1800. 

Individual Pistol (War Department match, Gen- 
eral Custer Trophy)—CPO John A. Young, U.S.S. 
Iowa; 279 x 300. 


PACIFIC COAST , 
Foil—E. Carfagno. 4 
Epee—B. McBirney. 
Sabre—E, Carfagno. 


Women’s foil—Miss H. Maye 


Team trophy—Foil, Gurnoie “Club; Beli Olym= 


pic Club; Epee, Los ‘Angeles A. 
RANKING FENCERS, waded r : 
Foil—1, D. Cetrulo; 2, W. A. Dew; 3, J. R, de 
Se Rank 


Soe breed, Dr. J. H. Flynn; 2, D. Cetrulo; 3, Dr. 


yilas 
sais foil—1, Mrs. H. M. Dow; 2, Miss “Ee 


Mayer; 3, Miss M. Dalton. 


ee—1, J. Strauch; 2, A. Wolff; 3, R.S. Dris- 


_ Utica Club; Mitchell Medal, Utica N 


Archery Champions 


CHAMPIONS 

‘Man—Jack Wilson, Springfield, Mo.; Single York 
Round, 141-881; Double York Round, 280-1698; 
Single American Round, 90-694; Double American 
Round, 180-1386. 

Woman—Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J.; Single 
National Round, 72- 504; Double National Round, 
144-980; Single Columbia Round, 72-550; Double 
Columbia Round, 144-1096; Single ‘American Round, 
90-666; Double American Round, 179-1307. 

Junior Boy—Jerome J. Moga, Niagara Falls, 
'N. Y.; Single Jr. American Round, 90-734; Double 
Jr. American Round, 180-1440. 

Junior Girl—Lorraine Avery, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Single Columbia Round, 72-470; Double Columbia 
Round, 140-870; Single Jr. American Round, 
68-558; Double dr. American Round, 172-1086. 


FLIGHT SHOOTING, REGULAR STYLE 
i BE ine. Baker, Westfield, N. J.; 575 yds. 
Si5k 


2 ft. 
Ohio; 401 yds. 


4 Woran—Millie Hill, 
Junior Boy—Dick Finke, Park Hills, Ky.; 319 
yds. 2 ft. 5 in. 
Junior yal rh Hersh, Dayton, Ohio; 308 
yds. 2 ft..8 i 


Bilarrr’ ‘SHOOTING, FREE 


Dayton, 


STLYE 


Man—Paul Berry, Middletown, Ohio, 589 yds 
2 ft. 10 in. TEAM SHOOT 
Men—Ozark Archery Club, Spring Hels, Mo 


384-2674. 
Women—Essex Archers, Newark, N. J. 381-2581 


ALL-TIME N. A. A. RECORDS 
Men 


Single York eae 
Springfield, Mo. (1947 

Double York Round—200- 1698, 
Springfield, Mo. (1947) 

Single American Round—90-744, Larry Hughes, 
Burbank, Calif. (1941). 

Double American Round—180- 1464, Larry Hughes 
Burbank, Calif. (1941). 


Jack Wilson, 
Jack Wilson 


pineaaets, Court, Table Tennis; Badminton 


) C. C. Pell; "Ss. G. Mortimer; (1 275 
a ee) (olefe! a ; (1929) Sheldon; (1830) 
ag Se 1932, 1938) Cc. Pell; 


Ingersol: (1941) Robert Grant 111. No. 
championship played 1941-1945, war. (1946) Robert 


Grant nae tell J. R. Leonard. 
Go Moar tia H. F. McCormick; 
(st-23) 6, Pell; (19: ah. S. G. Mortimer; (1925) 
C. C. Pell; ats iey fect abt S..G. Mortimer; 
1929-30) 'C 1¢ ell; 31) S G. Mortimer; (1932, 


i933) C. C. Pell: (1934 eae Leonard; (1935) H. D: 
Sheldon; (1936) C. C. Pell, Sr.: (1938), (1939) 
Robert Grant IT; (1940) 3 Leonard: (1941) 
Robert Grant III. (1946) Robert Grant Iii. (1947) 


- Robert Grant III. 


National Doubles Sere ae crn a Cc. C. Pell 
and S. G. Mortimer; (1928) J. F. Simpson oe 
C, N. Bruce (Eng.); (1929) C & Pell and S. G, 
Mortimer; (juni) Lord Aberdare and Dr. W. H. 
Liga (1931) C. C. Pell and S, G. Mortimer; 
ng W. Pearson and W. C. Labs AVG 1933} 

P. Dixon and H. N. Rawlin, Jr.; (1934 Ww. 
Brooks and H. D. Sheldon; (1935- -36) J. R. Eee 
aoe M. Kirkbride; (1936-41) R. Grant ITI and Cc. 

C. Pell, Jr., No championship matches played, 1942- 
1945, ee (1946) Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell. 
~ (94 ) R. A. Holt and A. R. Taylor (Eng.). 


Curling in 1947 


$12,000 Bonspiel—Nipawin, Saskatchewan, Win- 
nipeg, G. C; Royal Victoria Jubilee Trophy, Mon- 
treal, Thistle C. C.; Dixon Trophy, Hamilton, Glan- 
ford C. C. ‘Archibald Douglas Medal, Mt. Hope, 
N. Y. Ardsley C. C.; Holton Trophy, Hamilton, 
i? Spee Granites. 
juebec 34th oh ed a | Bonspiel, L - 
Trophy, Bathurst N. B.: Int’l rc ame 
Toronto Granites; British Consols Trophy, Quebec 
C. C.; Chateau ‘Frontenac Trophy, Fredericton; 


Holt Renfrew Trophy, Montreal Caledonia; Cita- 


del Shield, Ormstown; Cit; - 
fay ive) y “Quebec Trophy, Peta 


Grand National—Utica, N. Yi; ner Medal, 


ewall Trophy, Toronto, Toronto Guanites: 


PRS OF Ie = 


and Records of 1947 


Women 
Single National Round—72-522, Mildred E. M 
ler, Milwaukee, Wis. (1941). 
Double National Round—142-1026, Ann We 
Bloomfield, N. J. (1946). ; 
Single Columbia Round—72- Fe Ree Danas 
Dietrickson, Summit, N. J. (194 1). 
Double Columbia Round—142-1159, Ann weber, 
Bloomfield, N. J. (1946). 
Single American tes gat 680, Ann weed | 
Bloomfield, N. J. (1946 : 
Double American Rouna—119- 1309, Ann Weber, , 
Bloomfield, N. J. (1940) rf 
Siniors Rae ; 
Single Jr. American orig Pai 734, Jerome J... 
Moga, Niagara Falls, N. Y. (1947). if 
Double Jr. American Round—180-1440, Jerome 
J. Moga, Wiaggy a Falls, N. Y. (1947). ? 


Juniors—Girls 


Single Columbia Round—72-516, Mary Thompsoa 
Phoenix, Ariz. (1940); Dorothy Axtell, Tacoma, 
Wash. (1941). : 

Double Columbia Round—144-1022, Dorothy Axe 
tell, Tacoma, Wash. (1941). 

Regular Style Flight Shoot (Men)—575 yds. 2 ft. 
3 in., Irving Baker, Westfield, N. J. (1947). 2 & 


Free Style Flight Shoot (Men)—658 yds. 
8 in., Charles Pierson, Cincinnati, Ohio (1946). — 

Regular Style Flight Shoot (Women)—434 yds. 
10 in., Millie Hill, Dayton, Ohio (1946). 

Free Style Flight Shoot (Women)—564 yds. 6 * 


Eunice Modlin, Evansville, Ind. (1946). 
= 


FIELD ARCHERY . 
National Field Archery Association Champions 
for 1947 


Man—Erwin Pletcher, Bakersfield, Calif. 5 
Woman—‘‘Babe’’ Bitzenburger, Los Angeles, 
Calif. ! 
Junior Boy—David Webb, Wichita, Kans. 
Junior Girl—Kathlene Powell, Portland, Ore. 


International Racquets Team Match, England ys. 
U. S., New_York, Feb. i—Won by England, 5/ 
matches to 2. & 

American Open Racquets Championship, New 
York, Jan. 29-Won by K. Chantler, Canada, ted 
feating R. Grant III 4 games to 3. 

World’s Open Racquets Championship, Montreal, 
Feb. 11 and London, April 25—Won by J. Dear, 
England, from K. Chantler, Canada. ] 

Squash Tennis—Single champion, F. B. Ryan Jr. 

Squash Racquets—Singles, C. Brinton; doubles, 
D. McMullin and S. Pearson, Jr. Women's singles, — 
Mrs.. GC. Homer, Jr. Professional, E. Reid. Inter= 
collegiate singles, P. Landry, McGill University. 

Court Tennis—Singles, E. M. Beals, Jie doubles; 

M. Edwards and W. E. Linglebach, : 

‘Badminton—Singles champion, Tiedt Dd. ‘Free- 
man; doubles, Freeman and W. Kimball; women’s 
singles, Miss E. Marshall; women’s doubles, Mrs. 
T. Scovil and Miss J. Wright. Professional, S._ 
Cutts, Canada. | 
“ Table Tennis—U. S. singles, men, R. Miles; 
women, Miss L. Thall; doubles, Misses L. and Es 
Thall. World championship, Paris; men’s singles, . 
V. Vana, Czechoslovakia; women’s, Miss G. Farkas; 
doubles, Misses G. Farkas and G. Pretzi, Austria. | 
Mixed doubles, ig oe Farkas and F. Soos, Hungary; 
men’s doubles, ana and Slar, Czec lov: , 
Team, Czechoslovakia, hoslovakia, 


x 
wh 
a! 


Grand_ National Match, Schenectady, N. | 
Gordon Medal, Schenectad ‘ 

Medel, Schensetaay Ges BBE ; Emmet Mem. i 
ntario nnual Bonspiel, Toronto, N.A.L. 
Trophy, Barrie; Waterloo Troph Sil ¢ | 
ting Trophy, fhien Park phy, Toronto; Sieber- _ 

rookline (Mass.) Bonspiel, Stockto: a 
Re 23 cineca Cup, Ardsl ey. Se 

amilton Annual Bourn iel, Wil Try, 
Kitchener; Spectator Trophy, Glantord: ‘Westines 
house Try; Hamilton Victorias; Cardy Mem. 
Trophy, Hamilton Thistles: Harstone Trophy, 


Hamilton Thistles. 
Match, Montreal, 


Gordon International Medal 
Canada 382; United States 304, 
eee Trophy, Seigniory Club, Quebec, Toronto 


World Weight Liftin 


cords 


ng Re 


SNATCH—RIGH kil. Ibs. 
’ <3 Sy a Ta Seas tsa a Ser org Fate + 0,8 RAPANGG |. HTS Se oA UT Ree 76 167.2 Dec, 28, 1935 
| tees [Dee +2... Haas... Austria a RES 85 87 Dec. 21; 1930 
peel ¢ Ibs... eae ee eal AOptria 8.5 Ac0 3 09°” ts! dee 
Ae Heavyweight........ BIZOWOGS os 5 nk oes 0 BOS. ce ea 101 222,2 Feb, o 1925 F 
a Ibs Schweiger Seman — 
masz, ibs........'..:.Schwelger:.<.....:.. Pay (25 Mia ee : 
348 iepibia Sore a Schweiger... ... eet Germany. 82.5 ist 5 eae ap 133 ae 
181% = ary or A gee Glew Rn eee te ee ea 87 191.4 Jan. 11, 1936 | 
eerrwcight.” ; aanpaianion © Ne Russia. 36 Ls oot 38, 1038 
te CLEAN —— JERK “LEFT 
» ane aps eS ee Rapoport i 94°5 208 Mar. 16, 1947 
ord a aaa 107.5 236.5 Noy. 30, 1926 
Meise pens .Haas. 112.5 247.5 June 24, 1928 
Sf 8. Sn - -Hunenberger. . 107.5 236.5 July 23, 1924 
: Heavyweight...) |: Brunstedt. 114.5 251.9 Feb. 12; 1945 
i“ CLEAN AND JERK- ‘RIGHT oe 
Sets224 Ibs............ ORINGE . SS s 72m! -%, ustria. 84 184.8 Mar. 18, 1926 
S ee Bai Fee oo Jaquenoud.......... Swiss. 25... 92.5 203.5 Jan. 11, 1925 
meres, Ibs... 22.2.2!!! MARCI, Sais ay tov Russia............... 100.5 221.1) Mar. 29; 1947 
181% Ibs. E wihy orted ler wirth >). J2-tn Zs. « RIOTPBNG a cs ces Uae oe ROO 220 Nov. 15, 1931 
¢ _ Bestorclane er ee eee es ok cee oo SC re 107 235.4 Jan. 20, 1935 
: PRESS 
132% REMAP. 5.5) 5.0 + Sultan. Nad oe sche 0 ik JADE | Sacks ol Se 105 231 Nov. 2, 1939. 
3 M483 Ibs.-.......... BPRS Rig aa ee ech 2 Austria... 12... 108.5 238.7. Aug. 29) 1937 
SE See OY a, Sawa eit 709 2 Egypt. .... 117.5 258.5 Aug. 5, 1936 
- SRI is NOVEL. . 5 os ook ev e's's PRUSSIA ESE ¢ Cbs ssccks 138 298 Mar. 5, 1947 | 
" Heavyweight Prove ats '5 < J ae ee ee Germany $2. 5595.4.0032 145 319 July 15, 1939. 
132%, 1» Juitsu N Sei te 
ae vO TEE a a Per oe eg as 102.5 225.5 Nov. 2, 1939 
+ Ol ES ae aan 8 Fd ions y Sy ¥ Sp aay 28 Rae ae 116.5 256.3 June 3 1939 
¥; 165 rea Peaneryk. ..¢. ela. U.S. A.. 124 |. eee Jan. 17, 1947 
‘ SS SS Se PREG 2 tay NC ae rie alae 130 eee Sept. 19, 1946 
3 Heavyweight....... ervey... Soon uae a U.S. A.. 137.5 ssate se Sept. 19, 1946 
CLEAN AND JERK 
muses, Ibs............ Wave. 6h. Seale oe Egypt.../.. 1315. ee Oct. 25, 1946 
menae 34 ibs............- Cems >s.. 3g335,: deve Egypt 153.5 337.7 June 3, 1939 
F USE ae ie Ce en ee France 156.5 344.3 Apr. 29, 1945 
manne Ibs, ..... 26... Thc ne een ae RTAROE As gen ws oa Spe 169 371.8 Dec. (1, 1045347 9 
Heavyweight... .Koutzenko. IRS 2 cia aes LI. apeier es Sept. 25, 1946 


e 


Several records \ were improved at the International Championships in Philadelphia Sept. 
await confirmation by the International Federation. 


26-27, but 


World Championship 


Weight Lifting, 1947 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 26-27 eS, 
2 Military | 2-hand | Clean & Total 
Winner Nation | press snatch jerk points « 
AES Se Jobe Pietro. . .../posB. Acs ace. =: | 225 193 24216 661360 tom 
hs ig a ib, IGRI inn. os [Ue Se Maw ore mtgte aie « 231% 198% 253% 683% 
= eee Greats. 2. AES. be ALS wesc css Ee ee 242 319% 777 y 
55 oy ea @. Stancske.L. 2. =.|U- 8:40 55250201 y259 281 352 89234 
Slee erpeiko a. Sia Line: Sv. Dee ee 25314 26414 3364 8541 
Ses J. WRVIA: os newbs We. So. cc. snoast | SOURS 308% 2853; 11,0034 — 


_ 1937-38—Chicago Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 
eltics, 2. 
~ 4938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary's Celtics, 5; Chicago 
Manhattan Brewers, 
1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
t ‘more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. 
e first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a ee ti tie and the ay Plans abandoned 
' June 12, on order of the_U.S. A. 
Metrtert ae. Ciey Es} e C., 8; Chrysler 
Metroit e 
tedt-42 Gallatin (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
ket (R. I.) F. C., 
» _ 1942 -43—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
‘Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 
‘ 1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 
_ 1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated th 
Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


| 
1945-46—Chicago Vikings es Ponta Del- 
gadas, Fall River Mass., 3 goals to 2. , 
1947—Ponta Delgadas, Fall River, Mass., d 
feated Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 9 goals to By : 


Other Winners in 1946-47 


National Soccer League—Championship won bk 
Amsterdam Bigelow Sanford S. C. 

National Amateur Championship—Fall River, 
Mass. Ponta Delgadas defeated St. Louis Caron 
detes in final intersectional. play-off. : : 

Nationa] Challenge Ce Division Cham- 
pionship won by Fall River Ponta Delgadas. 
Western division championship won by Spartas 
Ss. C., Chicago. 

Lewis Cup won by Baltimore Americans. 

Dr. Manning Cup won by Bronx Scots. 

Cameron Cup—Won by New York American Club, — 


Ladies’ Open—Mrs. 


en’s Open—Jack Pedersen, 
Testes” Open—Mre: J. M. Riddle, Clearwater, Fla- 
Men’s Closed—Ralph Finch, Detroit, Mich. 


ok Ladies’ Closed—Mrs. Florence Spink, Orlando, Fl 


National Marbles Tournament Winners | a 4 
onal les Tournament is held annually, in normal times, at Wildwood-by-the- Nite 
nate SE Sauers since 1937 with their ages is appended. 


The Nati 
t of the 
ie he ee Sg eh Oe 

ank San 
ee ete gits: 14, eed Peston Pa. 
“ ues James Music, 13. East Point, Ky. 


Oa 


National Singles Shuffleboard Champions, 1947 
32nd Semi-Annual Winter Play, Tampa, Fla., Jan. 14-16, 
iy —Carl Spillman, St. Petersburg, Fla.—Worthington, Minn. 
Bie Coe A E. Wilcox, Tampa, Fla.—Fitzgerald, Ga. 
- Men’s Closed—Wm. Casabon, St. Petersburg, Fla.—Detroit, Mich. 
_ Ladies’ Closed—-Mrs. Bertha Frost, Bradenton, Fla. —wWebster, N. Y. 


32nd Semi-Annual Summer Play, Traverse City, Mich., July 21-23, © 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.—Racine, Wis. 


—Detroit. Mich. 


tf. 


—Chicago, Ill. 
a.—Rochester, N. Y. 


1941—Gerald Robinson, 14, Scranton, Pa. ; 
1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington, Ww. Va. 

1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, ho tournament, war. 

1947-—Ben jamin Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. - 


ets ay? 


880 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Belmont Park 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furlong is one-eighth of 
means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is | a mile, or 660 feet, or 220 yards; + sign = 70 yards, 


FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) : ? 
eee 
Year Winner, weight Time |Dollars)}; Year Winner, weight Time |Dollars e | 
1.15 1-5] 61,675]/1921..|Bunting (117)............ 1.11 2-5} 39,700 
1,12 1-5! 40,450//1922. .|Sally’s Alley (116)........ 1.11 47,550 
1.12 4-5] 48,855]/1923. ./St. James (130)........... -10 2-5} 64,810 | 
1.11 48,710||1924. .|Mother Goose (114)... 1... 1.10 4-5] 65,730 
1.11 2-5] 53,190]/1925..|Pompey (127)............ 1.23 58,480 | 
-|1.10 43,790]|1926. .|Scapa Flow (122)..-...... 1.22 65,980 
11 34,290]|1927..|Anita Peabody (124)......|1.25 4-5] 91,790 — 
-12 2-5] 36,610||1928..|High Strung (122) 1/119 97,990 
-10.2-5} 30,630}|1929. .|Whichone (125). . 1.19 3-5} 105,730 
-10 33,580||1930. .|Jamestown (130).. 1.20 3-5 6 
-|1.69 1-5) 36,850//1931.. |Top Flight (127)... {L214 94,780 
1.14 44,500||1932..|Kerry Patch (122). ....... 1.24 2-5] 88,690 
.{1.13 36,600]/1933..|Singing Wood (122)....... 1.21 81,700 
1.11 4-5] 40,830]/1934. .|Chance Sun (122)......... 1.17 3-5| 77,510 
1.11 4-5) 32,960//1935..|Tintagel (1B2)............ 1.17 2-5] 67,620 
1.13 3-5| 36,880]|1936..|/Pompoon (127)........... 1.16 2-5 7 
1.11 1-5] 26 1937. Li) Menow-(119) ioe acne aes 1.15 1-5] 56,800 
.|1-11 1-5] 26,110]/1938..|Porter’s Mite (119)....... 1.16 4-5] 57,045 
.|1.11 4-5} 24,100]]1939. .|Bimelech (126)... . {1.16 4-5] 57,710 
1.12 1-5} 25,360}/1940..|Our Boots (119).. 1.15 3-5 000 
1/145 15,060||1941. :|Some Chance (122 1.16 4-5} 57,900 — 
. {1.16 4-5] 16,010}/1942..|Occupation (126) . 1.15 1.5 890. 
. {1.11 4-5] 16,590}/1943..|Occupy (126)..... 1.17 4-5|  55,635_ 
1.13 4-5| 17 1944. ||Pavot (126)......... .|1.15 3-5] 53,890 © 
1.12 15,600}|1945. .|Star Pilot (126),...... .|1.17 1-5] 52,940 © 
1.12 4-5] 23,360]/1946..|First Flight (123)......... 1.15 1-5| 73,350 
LS (127) 1.11 3-5] 26,650//1947. .|Citation (122)............ 1.15 4-5| 78,430. 
1920. .|Step Lightly (116) . ys (1.12 1-5] 35,8701 


The distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, 64% 
1903, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; ! furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 and 1912. 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


Time ,Dollars |; Year Winner, age, weight 
2.12 6,065 ||1919..|Corn Tassel (5) (108)...... 2.02 1-5 
2.07 1-2| 6,812 |/1920. .|Paul Jones (3) (106)....... 2.09 3-5 
2.09 4-5} 6,900 |/1921..|Audacious (5) (120)....... 2.02 1-5 
.|2.06 4-5] 6,900 |/1922. .|Capt. Alcock (5) (108)... . _|2.05 2-5 
2.07 9,900 ||1923. .|Grey Lag (5) (135)........ 2.03 
2.07 2-5] 17,750}}/1924. ||M 2.03 3-5 
2.06 3-5| 17:750|/1925. .|Sting 12.04 1 
:|2.06 1-5] 12'070||1926. : 2.03 
2,07 4-5] 4/7301/1927.. 2.02 2 
|2:07 5,850|/1928. 2.06 3 
2.07 1-5} 5,850]}1929° - 2.03 2 
2.08 1-5] . 6,800]|1930.. 2.07 2 
2.08 2-5] —6,800}/1931. 2.02 2 
[2:06 6,800]}1932: : 2.03 2 
Baral paeltase: 1 
1/2.05 1- : -|Ladysman (4) (114). 0727! 2.03 3-5| 5,750 
.|2.10 2-5} 16,490]|1935. :|/Head Piay (5) (114... 21." 2.02 12;175__ 
1)2:05 16,800 |/1936..|Firethorn (4) (116).....2.. 2.04 3-5] 127125 
:|2.05 2-5] 16;800]|1937.. 01 3-5 950 
.|2.05 1-5] 16,800||1938 -01 2-5] 17,050 
4 2.06 2-5] 16,800/|1939 02 4-5] 17:750 
@ ( 2 2:03 19:750|}19 -01 3-5} 19,850> 
1909. .|Fitz Herbert (3) (105) 2.03 2-5}  37850/|1941 02 3-5] 25/200 
1910. .|Olambala (4) (115)..... 1. 2.04 2-5} 4°800||1942 -01 4-5] 27'8 
1913... k Broom If (6) (139) ..|2 3}000||1943 -01 2-5} 27/600 
: /Stromboli 4) MEQS ot 05 2-5} 3:925||/1944 -01 1-5] 39/210 
1916. .|Friar Rock (3) (101)... °! 2. 3.450||1945.- 2.04 35,050 
1917. .| Boots (6) (122)........... 2.05 1-5} 4.900]/1946_- 43,000 
1918. .[Johren (3) (110). 2.222277: -0 8501947. 2.01 4-5] 40) 100 
The race was not run in 1911, 1912 and 1914. 4 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur,) Time |Doll’rs 
1938|Magic Hour (112)...... mee lists yizeds 16,880|] Menow (118 a 
1939|/Hash (119)... 13 }2.42 3-5] 18'750||Johnstown Ci) 8 135 ra ip pee 
1940 Fenelon (123) .... 13 |2.44 4-5] 18,070||Corydon (118) 8  |1.37 1-5) 16650 
1941 ie 4 8 |1.38 1-5] 20! 
ben 8 1.36 1-5] 15/500 
1048 munurst (109)......) 13 /2.43 | _7,475||Count Fleet (126)... |"! 8 |1.36 12,700 
- 1945]/Pot o” Luck (126) . ; re -43 3-5} 20,150|| Polynesian (126) .....°° °° 8 Toa 5 18,2 
1946|School Tie (110 ..| 13,]2:43 3-5] 18/300||Hampden (126)...7277.. 8-36) haga 
1947|Cosmic Bomb ( 13 |2.42 19,050 sais teat, Bits ‘950 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLD) 


| Yr. Winner, age, weight “| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Est) ee Dolls 
—_— eoo_———— | ——— | m | 


- 1938! Danger Point (4) (CG 3 ee 8 11.38 

1989] Knickerbocker (3) (100)... <) 8 1-37 1-5 id |2:39 8 e788 
ree 23). 8 1.35 12 |2.29 3-5] 35.030 
§ [1:37 12 12°31 39:70 
: ise 12 |2.29 1-5 44,520 
§ [1-36 12 |2.28 1-5] 35/340 
§ [£35 12 |2/32 1-5| 55070 
8 11.37 1 530 ae Patan 

8 11/37 12 !2;29 2-5! 79° 


a, Belmont Park (Cont’d) 
COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. OLDS) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur,| Time Doll’ rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


_1938)Creole Maid (121) 2.20 4-5 “104 425||War be Nar Ae (124) es... 16 |3.24 4-5) 5,500 ; 
~1939/ Ww: War Plumage (116) 2.16 4-5] 11,500}|Cravat (4) (124) ........2-: 16 |3.23 5,550 
ce Damaged Goods (121) 2.19 12" 1550 Fenelon (3) Ch) na waiters 16 |3.24 2-5| 6,700 cor 
194) Level Best (121).......... 2.17 3-5) 10,275||Market Wise (3) (114). ..5 16 {3.20 4-5) 7,325 
eal 42}Vagrancy (121)..........-.- 2.31 3-5) 15,425/| Whirlaway tay 124) 3. eee 16 |3.21 3-5} 18,350, 
_1943/Too Timely (121) 2.35 13,250)| Princequillo (3) (117)....... 16 |3.23 2-5) 18,500 
1944/T “ah Tear (121) 2.21 12,495 Bolingbroke 5 he OL) eae Se) 16 .|3.27 1-5) 17,645 
71945/Elpis (121)....... 2.18 2-5} 15,215|| Pot o’ Luck ( ‘ REDE) ec cree 16 |3.27 2-5) 18,335 
1946 Hypnotic (121). 2.18 4-5) 21,180||/Pavot (4) (124)... 2.0.00. 16 {3.22 3-5) 18,250 
Aj 7|\Harmonica (121) . 2.18 1-5} 48,200]|Phalanx (3) (117) ......... 16 |3.21 3-5| 17,850 
MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
ee Winner, weight {Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
T938 Dinner Date (109)........ 6 {1.13 2-5] 16,700]|Maeline (119)............. 5 |0.573-5) 5,900 
~ 1939] Miss Ferdinand (115) yen A 1 14,825]|Cockerel (119)............. 5 |0.57 4-5) 4,775 ‘ 
1940] Misty Isle (119) . 6 [1,10 2-5] 15,710||/High Breeze (116) -| 5 [0.57 5,975 
-1941/Petrify (119).. 6 {1.11 3-5) 17,710/|Sun Again (116) .| 5 |0.58 1-5) 8,17 
-1942|Good Morning (109 6 /|1.09 1-5| 9,255//Sun Cap (113). .| 5 |0.59 1-5} 9,400 
mi Boojiana (119) 6 (1.09 4-5) 7,775 Som § Draw (112) -| 5 10.59 7,925 
-1944/B er se Riche Mapas 3% 6 [1.09 2-5) 22,530 |Flood Town (116) -.| 5 10.57 4-5) — 9,200 
1945|Beaugay (123) ........... 6 /1.092-5/ 23,500)| They Say (113) ........... 5 |0.592-5| 4,860 
1946) First Flight (123)........ } 6 /1.08 3-5) 35,535/|/Eternal War (122)......... 5 |0.57 3-5) 11,215 
)1947\Inheritance (115).......... 6 11.10 1-5] 35/060 |My Request: (117)... 3.5. 5 |0.57 3-5] 12,100 
vt 
BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NAT'L STEEPLE. (4 ¥R. AND UP) ‘ % 
=. : 4 
= yr. Winner, age, weight = Time /|Doll'rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time [Doll’rs 4 
etree ainsi cae PASE Bey | CURR ene ey eth ed eS 
71938] Ossabaw (4) (153).......... 20 |4.54 4-5) 4,475|| Annibal (5) (156)....)... 2... 24 [6.03 8,100 a 
1939) Whad’ ron Ghee? (4) (137) ...] 20 |4.47 4,700|| Whaddon Chase Pek Ae, 6 24 |5.58 9,300 3 
 1940| Mad Policy eS), (142).......] 20 |4.42 3-5] 6,625//Cottesmore (5) (16 24 |5.51 2-5] 14, . 
9941|Sussex (6) (144)........... 20 (4.46 1-5} 4,600//Speculate (5) 2495) Bo 24 |5.58 3-5| 14,350 q 
1942|Caddie (4) (131)........... 20 |4.59 4,375||Cottesmore (7) (155)....... 24 16,05 1-5} 13, ia 
1943) Rouge Dragon (5) (147)....| 20 |4.50 4,875||Brother Jones (7) (150)..... 24 {5.53 3-5) 14, ; ’ 
ae e Dragon (6) (160 .| 20 |/4.55 2-5) 6,195//Burma Road (5) (136).....| 24 |5,54 1-5) 13,885 ¥ 
71945) Raviwon (6) (137)......... 4.48 4-5) 6,690)| Mercator (6) ee SS 75. 24 15,48 15, 2 
1946 Road (7) (156)..... 20 /4.49 4-5) 13,750)||Elkridge (8) (151).......... 24 |5.48 4-5) 21,425 4 
1947) Adaptable (6) (140)........! 20 /4.52 1-5} 13, 250|| Adaptable (6) o475 « geteeaie 24 |5.41 3-5 a % 
fn a j 
- Ss GHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) Bie 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs — : 
oon __—_—_———$_ $s — | eas SS eee hee ae 
-1938)|Porter’s Mite (119)......... 634/1.14 2-5) 4,650 4 .53 a 
macs ul se we See 634|1.17 5,87 52 a 
eonaey Danek (110).. H 1.37 2-5 51 2-5) a 


5.) Po ee 1.35 2-5} 9,500//Spanish Moss ( 16) 
Pamrnes (116) 
Mrs. Ames Gre 


-5 

-5 , 

-5 Bertie S. (116). 
-5 

-5 

5 


: 


3 Ly eee 


5 “ ae (116 : 
6|Donor (116)....... 
7|Vulean’s Forge (110 


I a 
SAA 
Ssessseses 


First i 5 10'850. 
Ol|Caitha (19) °- 153 1-5] 11475. 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 ¥R. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) ; 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time sli Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time Doil’rs— 


-36 2-5) 5,050}, Deliberator (Sy 4 +9 tees 

— 4-5) 7,725 parece orate ad 

1-5) 6,425 (12 

1-5) 6,825 Bight Thirty & (1293 

2-5] . 6,325||Omission (4) (119). os 
7,075||Devil Diver (4) C16 o 

1-5} 8,050||Devil Diver 133 (194). . Snes 

1-5| 13,010|| Apache (6) (129)......... . 
14,400 as ie vee ie oe a 

2-5) 21,550/|/Buzfuz (5) (121).........-. 


(Cravat (115)....... wer AD 
Easy Mon (i10)..........- 


. 


KRWWAWAWW 
Seeeee88 
AAAAAAAN 


00.00 G0 G0 G0 0.00 00.0 OF 
Ra a ek a et pt fk kt 


Empire City 


'STCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLD AND UP) EMPIRE CITY STAKES (3-YR. oupa). ‘ 
Winner, age, weight Fur., Time ae at Winner, age, weight Fur. Time |Doll’rs _ 


7,550|/Rex Flag (106)..,......-- 
6,550||Stagehand (124) .....-.... 
7/205||Lovely Night P18} a 

15,950||Feneion (125). ........--. 
9, wing ert oed (TLS) vee 


sete ewe ean 


| 


rson (5) (116). 
ee ion (3 


me 


el Tenleten 
SS2UR 


WON VON one 
SRABIN 
w 
u 
BERS 


a2 
38) 7488 Gallorette i3 TB) .3. ciclereieeterei= 
38,600||Bonnie Beryl (113)..... 
39, $00 Paniaas (126) A ee ite 


wWWcODODOOOOO 
REMMI ee 


beats ua 
QV 


. 


882 ; Sporting Evenis—Horse Racing 


Saratoga 


L. a 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR, OLDS) TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) (7g 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time ae Winner, weight Fur. Time Dollarall 


1.18 2-5 


-18 4-5 


oe 
w 
9 
ul 
a 


— 
an 
1 

on 


SE 
on 
— PNENPNW 


) 
0/|By Jimminy (126)......... 10 


2A AAA 
SELL Es 


RPPPNRENNN 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1, 
1 
1 
1 


ecocsscs 
DWM WW 


tioe Crigy 1822 34 Adonis (110).......... (aan | Omer 
PettteNce 614 Natchez (124). 0. 2 s,c- ose ete oO 
Reese: 61% 0||Young Peter (124).........| 10 -5 
SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars” | 
|| tie ete aia ee prummeateees s S rae nl 
1938/1 Chico (122)......... 6 {1.10 2-5 8,000}|Handcuff (125). .........- 0 12.07 2-5 8,257 
1939] Bimelech Cae pee ee 6 /1,104-5 ,000|| War Plumage (124)....... 10 |2,05 10,100 — 
940) Whirlaway (122)....... 6 |1.111-5 9,750)||Salaminia (111)........... 10 |2.044-5 9,450 — 
1941| Amphitheatre ( 22) 6 |1.113-5] 11,250 ar Hazard (M14)......... 10 {2.04 4-5 8,975 
1942 Halberd (122). 6 /1.13 8,000||Vagrancy (126) . 10 |2.05 1-5 8,950 
1943/Cocopet (119) 6 {1 103-5) .500}|Stefanita (117) 10 |2.04 2-5] 11,425 
1944) Pavot (122)...... : 6 /1.09 3-5 4,945|| Vienna (114).. 10 {2,03 3-5} 18,225 © 
Mist O’Gold (122) 1,10 3-5 6,435! |Sicily (110). ... Fx 10 (2.03 2-5| 21,015" 
1946/Grand Admiral (122)...| 6 {1.13 2-5| 6,500 Hypnotic (124).... 23 10 |2.04 1-5) 18,250 
1947|Better Self (00.9 1,12 4-5! 14,250!/But Why Not (126)....... 10 (2.05 17,975 a 
U. 8S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars— 
1938/El Chico (123)......... 6 41.13 1-5] 10,300}]|No Competition (116)..... 6 ({1.121-5} 10,700 
1939) Flight Command (116)..{ 6 {1.13 2-5 9,625||Epatant (119)............ 6 {1.14 8,625 
1940) Attention (122)........ 6 $1.11 4-5} 11,075||New World (117)......... 6 {1.11 10,050 r | 
1941) Buster (116)........... 6 {1.12 2-5 9,675||Shut Out (116)........... : 1.12 1-5} 10,125 
6 |1.121-5 9,925}|Devil’s Thumb (126) ...... 6 {1.122-5] 106,625 
6 41.13 1-5 9,275]|By Jimminy (112)......... 6 {1.12 4-5| 10,125 
6. [1.12 1-5) 16,915}! Pavot (126): 2.2.00... 6 j1.11 4-5) 16,040 
6 {1.10 2-5) 18,015|]/Manipur (112)............ 6 |1.11 4-5) 17,795 
6 |1.13 14,275||Blue Border (110)......... 6 {1.09 3-5) 14,975 
6 [1.11 3-5| 15,375||My Request (125)........ 6 {1.11 14,500 © 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) us SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) ' 
We) Winuoe woe Wn 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars Winner, age weight Fur. Time |Dollars. 


War Admiral (4) (126).. 
Isolater (6) (126).... 


1. 
1. 
940 J) ae ts Isolater (7) (126)... 
1941) Mar-Kell (113)........ 6/1. 5 Dorimar (4) (121).... fn 
1942/Our Page (113)........ Ge We, 5 Bolingbroke (5) (126)..... 
1943/Bee Mac (113)......... 1. 5 
3944/Price Level (1)5)...... 6 Ll. 5 
1945|Sopranist (110) ....... i, 5 
1. 
1. 


Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
iYsr. Winner, weight Fur.{ Time | Doll’rs Winner, age, weight (Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 

| ec ee 
<< Seen oe . . Serer bene 
Sa ive cles 9° 11.48 2 -| _9 [1.48 1-5 

spussitale se 2.03 4-: 10 {2.03 

a shRb ists) sis 2.03 2-5 10 |2.03 

Bi cies 2.01 2-5 10. |2.02 

ESS ee 2.05 10 |2.03 

oe ae 2.03 2 10 |2.02 

2.05 1 A 10 |2.02 

‘cord eh eee 2.06 4 40,700 ~ a ened: RO Rae 

2.05 4 40,800]! Assault (4) (133)... 022” 10 '2,03 


GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS)— 
es Winner, weight Ren) Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur{ Time |Doll’rs _ 
oo 2 chal DNs deh birch BS cabal a i 


’ ) 
. - 2825 || Jos Pilot (122). ... 
-11 16,575 '|Inseparable (114) 


, Narragansett Park 
NEW ENGLAND OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. -AND UP) 


Pee Te As 2, OLD FD 
Yr... Winner, weight : Fur, : Time Doll’rs Winner, weight : Fur.) Time | Doll’rs & 
1938|Handeuff (121)... .. 814 |1.43 3-5 8,225]| Stagehand (3) (119 9 ‘ a 
t Bala Ormont (114) 816 |1.45 2-5 7,215 Challedon (3) dia) O32 tee ie 
1940)Shine O’ Night (116 846 |1.47 1-5 5,010|| Hash (4) (122) 914| 1.57 24, 
Hpasenrn (a0) oo | SEER 3] aaa RE ae a3) 1 al 

dae. 4/1. - 3 2 1 i x 
1943 Stetanits CR ae i 1,46 rk ae Wiss ; wet) Ye ree 33 5 
Teds ; Westminster (4) (110). F oi res 38" 
1946} (Not run’ : Ty ; 4 ee ole 154 3-5] 27° 
1047|¢Not ry : Ht ; Nore a (5) (123) 946|*1.54 3-5] 27, 


*Ties world record, 


ee ene a. Te SS ae te CR ae ee am 
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Jamaica 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
; Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight /|Fur.{ Time |Doll’rs 


(Satie ae Se a 
1938] EI Chico (114) .. Be see 
~ 1939}Gannet (119)...02. 2222272! 

~ 1940 Zacharias Gig 
ees oop as (119). 
Sonnet (119 
ft i943 Laue Draw (11 
acct meen (118)- 5.0: 25. 
1945 Twenty-Six (55) eee 
1946|Eternal War (117)...... es 
p1047|Nearway (122)............ 
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hting Step (4) 
14,500 Coeniecee (5) (115), 


aa WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
xr. Winner, weight |\Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll'rs 


1938) Fighting Fox A ae Watak bts 846/1.43 17,450 
~ 1939|Johnstown (120)........ 1 
1940/Dit (120) Oe 
1941|Market Wise (120). 
1942|Requested (120). 
_ 1943 Count Fleet (126). : 
944/Stir Up (126)..... A 
1944 Fucky irae. Co ae 
ad Weep (126)..... 5... ae 


ef 
Neo 


. 


Pettitte 


vee 
Dee rk tk ie 
nl 


ETA) (11D). vce oh 9 1. 51 2-5} 8,075 
22'900||Marriage (6) At eee 9 13,600 
20,150||Boysy (7) (114)..........02: 9 It 25 3- 5] 14,150 
19,625||First Fiddle (5) (119) -..| 9 {1.49 3-5] 12'325 
945 Stymie (5) (121). ..... 2.0.05 9 {1.49 4-5] 10,640 
22,600)|Stymie (5) (127)............ 9 |1.49 3-5] 24,750 


+325 
31,625|(|Assault (4) (128)...........0. 9 {1.49 4-5] 32,325 
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‘ Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947, 


Hialeah 
ys *FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Winner, weight 'Fur.| Time | Doli'rs Winner, Age, Weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs 


War Admiral (9, (130) 
Bull Lea (4) (119)... .. 

Many Stings eo) (109) 
50||Big Pebble (5) (109) . 


-1940| Woo 
 4941|Dispose (120 


. 1. i: 
1942 “2 pig (122): ey aca. is heel 9 1.50 2-5) 28,150 ea in iaepy (4) (111) 
+ 4943| Not run ot ru 
SARS Stir Up (118)-....--..--- 9 {1.52 2-5) 14,825 {Four i Freedoms (4) (10934).| 10 |2.043-5| 29,350 
Tun . 
» 1946|Ro ead nd View | BABY. O42 de. 9 |1.52 29,600] Snned (y P12) oe ee 10 |2.02 2-5] 45,700 
) 7047\Faultless (118) 22222) 1! 9 1.49 3-5] 49/500|/Armed (6) (129)..1......21 10 |2.01 3-5}. 43'900 


*Run prior to 1937 as the Florida Derby. 


Suffolk Downs 
_ MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doli’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doil’rs 


1938 Menow (3) (107)........: Zi Crayat (10%) 3. is sae ee 
39|Figh Fox 7 ee aes 5 Challedon (124)......... a4 
Wvac| 9 Pass Oug GIG... 055 ye oe . 
cereus sie . : Our Boots (112). .ice<s00ss 24375 
30 Shut Out (126)............ 22,775 


eae | ot run. 
ees 9 Whirlabout (110)......... 22,475 
BOK S Sea Swallow (113). : 25,675 


eh are, Ss ee 3 Cable (109) ; z 23/475 
1946 ol Seyiate (6) (125) URS she age 41/150}|Donor (116). ; 25,000 


Hollywood Park 
AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


23 Kayak II (120)......... 9 |1.494-5| 9,800||/Kayak IT (4) (125).......... 1 Ht 35,075 
apie obras 9 11.49 10,700}|Challedon (4) (133).......... 02 ‘ 
so Be Sak sepive 1.49 2-5) 15,750 Sat os @ eet . 62,475 


ar Ap ae 9 {1. 17,350 per se ) 60 600 
oo] Sasi 23] 3308 2 12882] seep 
5) 34,300 “28 ‘12200 73,500 


HOLLYWOOD DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Winner, weight Fur. | Time Doll'rs Winner, weight Time |Doll’rs 
° Shining One (114)....... 2.4 03 4-5 


TASH TS) yoo 0 10 03 3-5 
1 oie ? Sass 1 z 03 1-5] 19,675 
942, 1943 an 3 


1.50 1-5 40,470||Widow's Peak (116)..... +--+ 4808 
. -Lime ‘2 
nae 3:87 45] Se'a00l [Nursery School ( gi cltios 428] 20, 209 


ie “Distance 10 furlongs 1938-1941. i 
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E 1947|Bewitch (UNEO\:  e Pee 6 fs : ; Armed (6) (USO) 00. ee 


- 1942 meat ee >) ae 
' 1943]/Occupy 


9 
- 1944)/Expression (119)......... A 28, Georgie Drum (5) (113)... 3 


oe eee NS) 
Yr. Winner, weight, age \Fur.|: Time | Dollars Winner, weight Fur,| Time |Dollarg 
een en ae eae ee RO 


Cae ee eet tls af ake ogee Coser be an Oe 
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Arlington Park 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars Winner, weight eee Time Dolla: 


1938|Thingumabob (117) 

1939| Andy K (114) 

1940|Swain (117). 

1941/Sun Again (122) 
1942 Benigaien (117) iA 
1943|Jezrahel (116)........... 
1944|Free For All (122)....... 
1945|Spy Song (122).......... 
1946/Cosmic Bomb ace ets 
1947|Piet (122)......... 


*Dead heat-value to each. 


Beau James (117)......... 
Romaniiid) Ossacwptocereer 
| Misty Isle (114) ........; 

Alsab (122) 
Head Start (114) . 
Dutch Raider (112) 
Free For All 
High Shine (116) 
5|| Colonel O'F (119) 
Bewitch (119) 


leletpi alata iota 

eindetel tate e tT 

RPONN DON wnNh 
me ieos 


_ ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
ab SA Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Dollars — 
———S 
1938]Cardinalis (4) (106)....... 10 |2.05 4,000 Nedayr (@Q1)......-...0-5 10 |2.0641-5} 27,500 | 
1939 See TON (4) (112). 0... 10 |2.05 4,050|| Challedon 9126)! -| 10 {2.02 35,600 — 
CARN MUAI Gay wie si-g.c.'a sos o's} ies) oinadece}e cs eu as Sirocco}(121) v....-.-- eee 10 |2.03 37,500 — 
1941 anilox a5) (1 ee a 914|1/58 4-5 6,895]|Attention (121)........... 10 |2.02 4-5} 42,450 
1942|Rounders (3) (103)....... 10 2.04 22,000]|Shut Out (126)..........-. 10 |2.01 2-5} 69.709 
1943|Marriage (7) (120)....... 10 2 3 3-5} 40,950||Slide Rule (120)........ .-| 10 |2.043-5| 53,450 — 
1944)War Knight (4) (109)..../ 10 37,850||Twilight Tear (114)... ..| 10 |2.03.3-5) 62,050 | 
1945|Busher (3) (113)........ 13 3 03 4-5] 36,900}/Pot o’ Luck (119)......... 10 |2.05 4-5) 67,15 i 
1946) Historian (5) (112)...... 38,700}|The Dude (119)........... 10 |2.02 3-5] 76,850 — 
1947\|Armed (6) (130)......... io ) (3:02 2-5| 37,400||But Why Not (117)......-| 10 {2.01 4-5|' 71 500 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ¢ 
Winner, weight 4 Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time {Dollars — 
a 


1938 |Inscoelda (117) -| 6 2 War Minstrel (4) (107) 
1939) Now What (122) . 3 ; i Count d’Or (4) (106)... 
1940|Blue Delight (119 : 4 Advocator (6) (118). 
1941 Seine ee) ae : Steel Heels (5) (110).. 
1942|Fad (117).. x : Take Wing (4) (103).. 
1943| Twilight Tear (113). 7 5 26,460||Rounders (4) (116)......... 


1945 penne a, USED EN 2 ctateieye « came : i Devyatiie(7). (108)... we 3s 
1946/F mcs (CLG) ae SS 3 J Witch Sir @. Rett) 1 re 


Washington Park : 


AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 ¥R. OLDS AND UP) 


Fur.| Time Dollars Winner, age, weight (Fur.j Time /Doilar: 


Yr. Winner, weight 


2 1938 aoe ae Ot ed eee ‘ ti BRU... sss soa gis ree oe oe 


MOB OPNOCTUID occ s .vnec cece gs Star Boarder (3) (105).... 
1940 Mioland (12 GaSe : War Plumage (4) (110)..... 
1941 ee hee) RU ZO)!caiconle aie 0 |2.0. Foy 975||Big Pebble (5) (120) 

SOAS PAIBAI C126))0 cs ce eee we x Marriage (6) (114) 

1943| Askmenow (115).......... 0 |2. Dose Nap (3) (107)*. 


1944/By Jimminy (122).......: . tax G2) (SS) oa ae 
1945|Fighting Step (11S). 1 i 5 Ws) a a 
1946|Eternal Reward (118)... .. i 83,45 {8 CESQ) oh hic tee ee 
1947|Fervent (118)............. 10 /2. Armed:(6)_ (130) ...,. .acae 


*Dead heat. 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) *PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLDs) > 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur. Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur. ams a Poltars 


1938] Not xan Not run 
1939] Not Not run 
1940 Porter’ " oan Seg 1,12 4-5 ofp |Not run 
Moan Alsab €119).............. mb 
12 
oP 


NNNNNNNYENS 
Sseoccoon 
Seesaasses 


1944) Free Tor ae 2 2) 
1945) Revoked (11 
1946 Baucation (118) 
1947|Bewitch (119)............ [10 2- 


*Run as Princess Pat Handicap in 1941 and 1942. 


2-. 
1- 
4- 
1- 
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LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
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1945 im dice Song At : 

1946 even earts Mo (122). 
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ey) { Golnaeeres (5 Ci3y, 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


- Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


5 a ~~ srry eT 
Winner, weight Time | Dollars|} Year Winner, weight Time ;Dollazs 
yea ee a ee p-~ waaay | Sees ass, 
- |Aristides 2.37 3-4 2,850) /1912..| Worth (117) 2.092-5) 4 
t ( 2.38 1-4) 2,950} |1913..]Donerail (117).... . [2,04 4-5 S75 
38 ,300| }1914. ,/Old Rosebud (114) .. {2.03 2-5) 9,125 
2.37 1-4 ; 1915. .|Regret a ) .|2.05 2-5 1,450 
2.37 5 1916. .}George Smith (117) 04 9, 
2.37 1-2 3,800|/1917. .|Omar Khayyman (117) .|2.043-5] 16, 
40 4,410} |1918. .| Exterminator (114) -10 4-5) 14,700 
2.40 1-2 4,560) }1919..|Sir Barton (112 34) -09 4-5) 20,825 
2.43 .760)|1920. .|Paul Jones (126) 09 30,375 
401-4] 3, 1921. .|Behave Yourself (126)..... 2.041-5) 38,450 
37 1-4 4,630} |1922. .|Morvich (126)........... 2.043-5) 53,775 
36 1-2 4,890] /1923. .)Zev (126)........... » . {2.05 2-5 ,600 
39 1-4 4,200] |1924..|/Black Gold (126).... ..|2.05 1-5) 52,775 
38 1-4 4,740/|1925. .|Flying Ebony (126) 2.07 3-5) 52,950 
.|2.341-2 4,970} |1926. .|Bubbling Over (126) .. {2.03 4-5} 50,075 
2.45 5,460] 1927. .|Whiskery (126)...... . {2.06 ,000 
2.52 1-2 4,6: 1928. .|Reigh Count (126)........ 2.10 2-5} 55,375 
2.41 1-2 4,230] |1929. .}Clyde Van Dusen (126) . {2.10 4-5. 9: 
2.39 1-4 4,090} }1930..|/Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.07 3-5) 50,725 
2.41 4,020] {1931..|/Twenty Grand (126)...... 2.01 4-5) 48,725 
2.37 1-2 2,970] |1932..|Burgoo King (126)........ 2.05 1-5} 52,350 
. |2.07 3-4 4,850) |1933. .]Broker’s Tip (126)........ 2.06 4-5) 48,925 
. {2.12 1-2 4,850} |1934. .}Cavalcade (126) 2.04 L175 
2.09 4,850] |1935. .}Omaha (126)...... . 12.05 39,525 
.}2.12 4,850} /1936../Bold Venture (126) -03 37,725 
4 . .|2.06 1-4 4,850] |1937..) War Admiral (126) 03 2,050 
aS on ence. [207 3-4 4,850] /1938..|/Lawrin (126)..... 04 47,050 
-|Alan-a-Deale (117)......... 2.08 3-4 4,850/|1939..|Johnstown (126) . 03 300 
Judge Himes (117)........ 2.09 4,850/|1940..|Gallahadion (126) 05 ft! 
motwood (117)... cow acces es 1 4,850/|1941. .|Whirlaway (126) OL 61,275 
SMMARMO (T22).. 6 is. eee ccc 4,850) |1942../Shut Out (126)........... 04 64,225 
Saree ESUOM (LULZ)... sees 4,850/|1943..|}Count Fleet (126) 2.04 02) 
Pineobter CLT)... see ses 4,850] |1944. .|Pemsive (126)............ Al 64,675 
Stone Street (117 2 4.850} |1945..|Hoop, Jr.(126)........... 2.07 64,850 
.| Wintergreen (117 kotae 4,850) |1946. .| Assault (126) ............ i 96,400 
.}Donau (117). .... wo [de 4,850] |1947. .|Jet Pilot.(126)............ ae 92,160 
SurGueetean, CANT) Boobs os eo 0.0 2.05 4.850 
The distance until 1896 was 144 miles and since then 114 miles. 
to: EY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
ay Kr. Winner, weight ez Time ;Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur Time |Doli'rs 
) 1938'T. M. Dorsett (122)........ 8 8,450)|Flying Lee (116).......... 9 |1.52 4-5) 4,720 
1939] (Not run) Flying Lill (116). ..222221¢ 9 |1.51 4/820 
- 1940/(Not run Inscolassie (116).......... 1.54 2-5; 4,320 
_ 1941}(Not run) Valdina Myth (116)....... 9 |1.523-5| 4 
~ 4942! (Not run) Miss Dogwood (116)......} 9 {1.47 4,810 
1943 Not run) Nolita 3;-(196): 25.2 ..56aee 81411.48 3-5] 4,160 
4944] (Not run) Canina (116)... -3:.5,-acce8 814|1.48 3-5) 4, 
1945| (Not run) Come and Go (121)....... 814|1.49 4-5) 3,840 
nible Jay (122),.....-..- 8 22,690'|First Page (116)...... | 834 1-51 2-5| 9,175 
11947\Bold Gallant‘(116).........1 8 /1.38 4-5)....... i{Blue Grass (116).......... 8411.51 3-5] 21,680 


New Orleans Fair Grounds 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Tr. Winner, age, weight Fur., Time ;Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur., Time |Doll’rs 
— — = | —- —_ - | ——— SS | | —__—__  1-C 
Noyelette (3) (103) ......... 8 44/1.47 1,485 |] Wise Fox, 0.0. c0sesccete 9 |1.511-5| 9,510 

4938 Chance Sweet (4) (1 814/1.46 4-5| 1,000 || Day Off (114).......... ..| 9 11.52 3-5) 9,610 — 
1940) pyoet Diamond (8) (107) 844|1.49 1-5) 850 io run) 
942| Not run Not ran-war 
run—war — 

943 Marriage Dp 0) Sa 814|1.43 4-5] 18,575 || Amber Light (120)........ 9 |1.52 3-5) 10,750 

944) Marriage (8) (133) Sy 844/1.45 18,775 || Olympic Zenith (117)...... 9 |1.54 1,525 

Lo gins cae urt (4) (118) 814 /1.45 19,650 Bettiele 117) 9 {1.52 4-5) 11,675 

O49 erenok{2).....--.... “ii'] 82/144 4-5] 19'150!l Carolyn A. (118). 222011222] 9 [1.57 4-51 15,700 


Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
_ SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) AND OVER) 


‘SAN PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR, OLDS AND OVER) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight _|Fur. Time |Doll’rs 


Winner, weight Fur.; Time | Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dollars: 
1.50 2-5| 42,350||Stagehand (3) (100)... .| 10 ]2.013-5| 91,450 
SES core Net ae eet 

< 5 a cult (7) C130). 35. «ca . - 5 
iss 3 44,975||Rav View (4) (108). ....| 10 12.05 2-5) 89,360 
1942, 1943 and 1944. Notrun. i 

1.50 37,250||Thumbs Up (6) (130)...... 10 |2.01 1-5) 82,925 
1.50 3-5| 74,680||War Knight (6) (115)...... 10 |2,01 3-5] 101,220 
2.03 1-5] 81,750\\Olhaverry (10) (116)....... 10 |2.01 4-51 98,900 © 


7. 
y 


at Bgret (104)......... .23 2-5) 5,050 9 {1.51 2-5] 8,700 
939|Cosum G0). Hse Sine § {150 10,100 12 |2.30 2-5] 25,200 
940|Don Mike (112)......... 9 {1.59 8,650 | 334|1.45 1-5] 10,25¢ 
941|Mioland (130).......... 9 |1.513-5| 8,900 : [12 (2.29 1-5) 44,810 

: ag 1944, Not run. 12 |2.304-5| 36,840 — 
Lou-Bre (108)..... ais 41,930 12 |2.28 2-5] 40,030 — 
lLet's Dance (117) . 40,900 : ; 


of, 


148 miles; in 1889 it was 114 


Mi dial She A. ee 


Ye ae 


886 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Pimlico. 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr Winner, weight Time |Dollars;; Yr. Winner, weight 
ESTae (SUTVIVE: (CLIO) % 2, s2.cispe- chet 2.43 ..|Man o’ War Tae ar ne . 
1874... Culpepper qi ‘i (1) eeu Prent fey 2.56 1-2 .-|Broomspun (114). 541-5 
1875. .|Tom Ochiltree (110)...... 2.43 1-2 ..|Pillory fan rips -513-5 
1876y [shirley (110) +......-.. 0x6: 2.44 3-4). . .|Vigil 1 533-5 
1877..|Cloverbrook (110)........ 2.45 1-2], .57 1-5 
1878. .|Duke of pmeeure (110) 2.41 3-4 -59 
1879. .|Harold (110) . 2.40 1-2 -59 4-5 
1880..|Grenada (1/0).. 2.40 1-2 -01 3-5 
1881..|Saunterer (110). 2.40 1-2 -00 1-5 
1882. .|Vanguard (110) .|2.44 1-2 -01 3-5 
1883. .|Jacobus (110)........ .|2.421-2) 1,635)/|1930../Gallant Fox (126).......... -00 3-5 
1884. .| Knight of pee (110)... .]2+39-1-2] © 1,905//1931. .|Mate (126)... ..5......1. 
1885..|Tecumseh (118).......... 2.49 | 2,160//1932..|/Burgoo King (126)........ 
1886. .|The Bard (118)........... 2.45. |} 2,050/|/1933..]/Head Play (126).......... 
1887. .|Dunbine (118)............ 2.39 1-2} 1,675)|1934..|High Quest (126)......... 
BS88. | Refund (118);. ......6---- 49 «J --3,185]|1935. . Omaha: (126), ooo SS celescune 
1889,. a SM ie Siavsterele aly ure 2.17 1-2 nie Venture (126)....... 
1909. .)Effendi (116)............. 1.39 4-5 3,225||1937..}| War@Admiral (126)........ 
1910... Ee ainaien CBA Wire WS viene ciate 1.40 3-5 3,300//1938../Dauber (126)............ 
1911. .|Watervale (112).......... -51 2,700//1939..|Challedon (126)............ 
1912. .|/Col. Oey LOD 38 ¥y.ci\0 1.56 3-5 1,450//1940. .|/Bimelech (126) ............ 
POPS PNB USKIM: (117). 2. sc wes owls 5 1,670)}/1941. .|Whirlaway (126).......... 
1914. .|Holiday (108)............ 1,335||1942../Alsab (126)... 0... cscs eee 
1915. .)Rhine Maiden (104) 1,275}|1943..}Count Fleet (126)......... 
DOLE, s}Damroseh (115)... 2.5... 1,380]|1944. .|/Pensive (126)............. 
DOL Gjicalitan (116)... 2.66 sees 4,800)/1945..|Polynesian (126)......-... 
1918*.|War Cloud (117).. 12,250}/1946. .|Assault (226)............. 96, | 
1918*.|Jack Hare, Jr. (115).. 11,250]/1947. .|Faultless (126)............ 98.005 
1919, .|Sir Barton’ (126) SUA sae on 24, 7500 


*Run in two sections. 
run from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was 
tailes; in 1909 and! 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time ;Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 

1938] Challedon (119) .:.......... 8 14|41.45 4-5} 28,770]|Inscoelda (116) ............ 84 /1.49 7,860 
1939] Bimelech (122)............ 814 |1.45 1-5| 33,230]|Sirocco (113).............: 8 14/1.46 140 
1940] Bold Irishman (122)........ 816 [1.49 4-5) 33,830]|Whirlaway (122).......... 844/1.52 1-5} 8,140 
1941|Contradiction (122)..:..... 84 1.47 2-5) 33,910}/Alsab (122)............... 8}4 /1.44 3-5) 7,720. 
1942|Count Fleet (119).......... 814 |1.43 4-5) 30,820/|Count Fleet (112)...... *...) 814 /1.44 4-5 700 
1943 Platter (ULC S See 8% |1.47 3-5 401 Bintter (i22) ose. soe eee aa 834 |1.48 3-5} 10,800 
1943|Pot 0’ Luck (122)......... 84 [1.46 2 5} 35,130}/Rick’s Raft (113).......... 8146|1.454 5 000 

1945|Star Pilot (122).......... 814 |1,47 4-5) 36,365)/Colony Boy (113) ........ 84 |1.50 2-5) 23,450 
teay: Jen Pilot (122). ee we 8% /1.46 37,615] |Pervent-(l16)i22.. . (22 scee 834 |1.45 4-5| 26,650 

47° Citation (119)............ 814'1.48 4-5| 36,675||Gasparilla (110)........... 834 /1.49,1-5 4 


The Preakness was not} 1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 114 miles and 
since then 1 3/16 miles. 


WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 


BIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


ere Winner, weight aha Time stare Winner, weight \Fur.| Time |Dollars — 
1938) Aneroid (5) (116) .......... 9151.59 4-5), _9,675|| Charlotte Girl (119) 5 1.00 2- 
939) Challephen (6) (113) 914/2.01 3-5} 10,125||Cockerel (122). 5 01 : pie 
Rough We § > (105) 9 36| 1.59 3-5]  10,725||Nannykins (119) 5 {1.01 5,530 © 
1941| Pictor (4) (123)....... 914) 1.58 9,250||Joe Ray (122) 5 /|1.02 150 
1942) Riverland a5 116).. 934/1.59 4-5) _9,225]|'Teentee (122) 5 |1:00 4-5| 5,720 
aa pomaeata (4) G14) 914|2.00 14,250||Galactic (122) . 414 (0.54 4-5] 3/010 
1944 earts (4) (126) 916/1.58 4 5) 23,600|/Dockstader (122) 5 |1.001 5 6,190 
an Stymie (4) ( ee Sarat ae 914|2.00 23,600}|Lady Gunner (119) 416 10,53 3,870 
46) Polynesian (4) (124)...... 949/1.59 1-5] 23,100!|Jet Pilot (122)...... 5 |1.02 2-5 4/250 
1947 Double Jay (3) ats) TES 946'2.01 20, 1250 MqQuibit! (122). ah tess. ts 5 5 11.01 2-5}. 8.095 
PIMLICO SPECIAL (3-yr.-olds and up) PIMLICO OAKS reese fillies) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time )jDoll'rs Winner, weight Time )Dollrs 
939)Challedon (3) (120) 936 }1.59 10,000}} Alms (121) a 8/1 
1939/Challedon (3) (120)....... . fi CL OEY wip alent «6 ¢/ ate sere 5 
'1940|Challedon (4) (126)....... 944 |2.03 10,000}| Fairy Chant (121).......... 8 leg is iv 178 
1941/Market Wise 8), (130): 9+4/1.58 4-5) 10,000]| Cis Marion (121).........) 816/1.45 3-5 oT 
1942)Whirlaway (4) (126)...... 944 |2:05 2-5] 10,000]|Vagramcy (121)............ 8141.45 3-5] 9/375 
1943}Shut Out (4) 2136) Be hate 9142.00 1-5] 25,000)| Askmenow (121).......... 814]1.45 4-5] 10,295 
1944|Twilight Tear S). qd 919/1.56 3 5} 25,000]| Twilight Tear ok x = Alsace 845/1.45 1 5 13,050. 
1945/Armed 914 ]1.58 4-5] 25,000]|Gallorette (121)... 0 2....; 814]1.44 2-5] 16,400. 
1946|Assault (3) (120). 914 |1.57 25,000]|Red Shoes (121).._._ 1.2.7” 815/1.49 2-5] 205150. 
" /1947\Fervent (3) (120). 915 11.58 2-5! 25.000||But Why Note (123)... wien £816|1.46 2-5 19,600. 


Grand National 


The Grand National (established 1837 
up, The race was run (1837-1838) at 
except. i in the World War I years, 1916- 


Year 


Winner Owner 


PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) 


Steeplechase 


) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4- - 
Maghull and then without a break ai Antes: ee 
1919, when it was moved to Gatwick, 


near Liverpool, 


Winner 


artz 
M. Partridge 
a s. on 


aera 


1938 
1934); 


.|Royal Mail. .. 
Battleship... 


uire 
Peds Stalbridge 


Jock Morant b | 
Jack MeDowell _ 


Lovely Cottage... 
Caughoo 


Pt ee ke 


at 3 


Aqueduct, N. ¥ 
Winner 


2g Soper Vy agi 


Fur. } Time 


>-s....../Blue Border. .... 1 46 1-5 


te Gri Giiy Sh 


rapid hey perv 


ip Grin 


Lieut. Well...... 
My Request..... 
HDR. Sa ecan cs . 


Pe enlenl cleat ed ed dete ee 


hy i Fe Ch he 
me NNR OO Ut 


ARLINGTON PARK—1 mile 
Chicago, Il. 


..|Four Winds. .... | 6 1:13 2-5 

Pe. Bits» With Pleasure...! 6 1:09 4-5 
io aed Bewitch.........] 54 j1:04 

7 SR ERE ot Sn eae 7 1:23 4-5 
Wass. With Pleasure. 8 1:35 

Se a Snack.......| 6 1:11 3-5 

May Reward. 6 1:12 3-5 

beth: Spy Song....... 6 1:10 2-5 

Sie Miss Kimo......| 8 1:39 3-5 
Digna Tig ee 91g |1:56 

y Song... 7 1:23 4-5 

res Ue) ee i 1:43 3-5 

aS. Seiats 2 But_Why Not. 8 1:37 3-5 


ATLANTIC CITY 1% » —e 
Mays Landing, N. 


eS ths Be Polynesian. ..... 
V orld's 
Mermaid... 


BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Pca Happy Issue....., 6 1:11 
s peat at 1:40 1-5 
Mafos 1:11 2-5 
Outoftheblue: 8% [2:36 
War Allies....... 6 1:10 2-5 
SPR STOO... = 5.6, 8% 11:45 4-5 
Belle Jolie....... 6 1:14 1-5 
BELMONT PARK—11!% miles 
Belmont, N. Y. 
= ee i 1:25 2-5 
Fe 16 3:50 4-5 
OT nes 8 1:38 1-5 
os ee - ae .|But Wky Not. 8 1:38 
Ch vs Appleto: yn 
Stpl SP Ae Floating Isle.....| 16 3:48 2-5 
ene PIDTOC.\.2 2. -- 6 1:10 
Bh at ai 16 4:07 1-5 
Bs PEE ENO ees 9 1:50 3-5 
eee Ee OU. 5 oa die wre © 8% 11:43 3-5 
Lo 20 4:46 4-5 
5 0:57 4-5 
asf meippey.-. to. 6 1:10 4-5 
.....|Mangohick...... 6 1:10 2-5 
ae 12 2:29 4-5 
8 1-37 
Ha RES 6 1:11 
vt 1:23 2-5 
Bicep ax 8 1:36 4-5 
arash 12 2:29 3-5 
3) Se ee es 16 3:45 
by AW ATIINOQOY Ss ota ans0\ 09 : Boe 7“ 
ekerbocker. dineamechiok.” ‘ 1: - 
Ye .|Rico Monte. 18 3:48 2-5 


Special aten Race 

defeated Assault in a special match: race 
Armed eight lengths. Armed, ridden 
te this Vegenod a 702 4/5. he 


BOWIE—1 mile 


Bowie, Md. 

Event Winner Fur 
Rowe riage Scholarship... ... 6 
Bowle Hdep.....|/Darby Dieppe. ..| 8+ 
Southern Md... /|Gorget.......... 86 
Lynch Memorial.|Butler......). 2! 84 
Bowie Breeders. .| Fritz Maisel..... 844 
Burch Memorial. |Air Patrol....... 6 
Prince George 

Autumn. ..... oe PCA rig t= 814 
Endurance ..... thy 2.3. athe 8+ 
BryanandO’ Hara Incline Exty sm Oates 94g 


CHURCHILL DOWNS—1I mile 
Louisville, Ky. 


Churchill Downs.}Dark An oe Weck 
Derby Trail.....|Faultless.. eA 
Debutante .|Bewitch.. . 


Jack 8. L. 
Phar Mon. 
Star Rewar 
Say Blue... . 


Clark 

Bashford Manor. 
Louisville....... 
Falls City.....-. 


DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
Stanton, Del. 


Tom Roby Stpl..fAmerican Way...{ 16 
Wilmington... ... Polynesian...... 6 
Brandywine... .. Larky Day...... 8% 
Polly Drummond] What's New..... 5 
New Castle. .... Bipis. 22. Teegsee 8% 
ene ea Pee ats Star Bout....... 5% 
Meise ese whers Choice 84 
Spang Maiden 
SE SS Chance Bullet. 16 
ieabonl State. ./Brabancon...... 9 
Georgetown Stpl.|Genancoke. 6 
yl See Royal Blood..... 5% 
Indian River 
ini) ho eee se Deanslaw....... 20 
Delaware Oaks. .|Comargo........ 9 
PURSOR Ee  ka s Stymies. 5. anaes 10 
DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 
Bing Crosby Be Fearless...... 
Walter Connolly. War Valor...... 8% 
Seabiscuit....... Sierra Fox. .....°: 9 
Quigley Mem'ial.|Wheatfield...... 8% 
DCUMAL. aoe. ae Iron Maiden 844 
DETROIT—1 MILE 
Detroit, Mich. 
Boots & Saddles.|Roi Rouge...... 6 
Alger Memorial..|Favorito........ 8% 
Cadillac. ....... Green Shed...... 6 
Motor City..... Favorito. 2... 0.5 8% 
Sport ofjKings...|Mayram........ 
La — $m soa Golden Man, soe 6 
Overt +. 234.).~ 5 Imperator....... 8 
Indep’ dence Day|Joe’s eee -| 8% 
Cavalcade Exkard.... 8 
i BER 8. 
Champ. 5 
Governor 6 
Herod 6 
Test. A 9 
Frontier. i 9 
Charles F. Price. |Speedy Lee...... 6 
Adios Amigos. ..|Sir Sprite....... 8% 
EMPIRE CITY—1 mile 
Run at Jamaica, N. Y. 
Fleetwing......- ts Mogul... 6 
Wakefield....... Saggy. «aah sao 6 
Cherryola....... Risolater 4:4 Pee 6 
Questionnaire. ..|Stymie.......... 84 
Capra se. sharia Gallorette oN ae 8% 
Demoiselle. ..... Ghost Run...... 6.3 
Comely........- DIDIS «22.60 Pails 84 
Biitler $5621 wi dok Assault, ') 1. «dleors 9% 
East View. Better Self...... 6 
New Rochelle. . .|Beaugay..+..... 6 
arsdale...3... With Pieasure...}| 8% 
MOREY id Stace Escadru..... 8% 
AUTEM... sees Grey Flight 6 
Gold Cup....... Stymie... 13. 
Butler...... é 914 
Can't Wait. ; 6 
Daingerfield.. ... 16% 


FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 
New Orleans, La, 


Louisiana Hdep.. 


Lecompte Hdep..|Jack 8. L 


Aare basa a oleae ry 3. | 


246 1-5" 
348 1-5 


aRBS 


~ 
> 


a i ll eel ell cool ell el 
Sida? Hae 
= > 


6 
a 
-) 


1:06 1-5 
1:47 2-5 


4:07 2-5 
1:52 3-5 - 
3:48. of 
1:05 4-5 

4:49 4-5 


1:52 4-5 | 
2:02 2-5 


Pe pt ek pa pt pk kp Fat pt pk pt pt at Pt 


Gd Past Pmt Pak fest rk fk Jom pe off fp 


1:51 4-5 
1:45 1-5 


GARDEN STATE—1 mile KEENELAND—1% miles 


Camden, N. J. 7 Lexington, Ky. | } 
| Eyent Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner 
Rancocas....... Pienic Lunch....] 6 1:11 3-5 Ben Aloe er ee Pot.o’ Luck..... 1:44-9 | 
William Penn... /}Dr. Almac....... 6 1:12 ‘Ashland. .2i0e2. Cosmic Missle...” 1:12 1-5 
Camden........ Polynesian. ..... 6 , |1:09 4-5 | phoenix. 2/137! George Gains... 1:11 3-5 
Quaker City....|The Doge....... 8% |1:441-5 | Tatayette. 11. ! Phar Mon....... 0:46 1-5 
JETSEY ss. Double Jay...... 9 |1:49 3-5 | Biue Grass... ... Faultless.... 2... 9 {1:51 1-5 
Splonialr. 8 oh DWOBY:...-s'cied aos 1:10 4-5 | Breeders Futurity|Shy Guy........ 6 ‘ 1:11 4-5 
Garden State... .{Itsabet.......... 6 1:11 3-5 Keenel’nd Special| Letmenow....... 9146 11:55 Eg 
Benj. Franklin...|Double Jay...... 6 1:10 3-5 P| 
Vineland...,.... Miss Kimo...... 814 11:42 3-5 LAUREL—1 mile * | 
Princeton....... Tidy Bid... 2.4. . 6 {1:10 2-5 Laurel, Md. * 
PErentone go. Cosmic Bomb....! 9 11:48 2-5 eater ae Snack 6. {hia 
GOLDEN GATE—1 mile Richard Johnson.|Piet.---- 1.2... 6 |1:42 1-5 
Albany, Calif. Maryland sé 
Pacific. ......... ariskelion... .. .. 8 (#00 $:2| Futurity... .|Newsweekly..... 6 [1:12 3-55 
Monterey....... Cold Rowe, a. 8 1:10 2-5 Maryland Hdep.|Loyal Legion... || 10 2:02 2-5 
S1Cisy eet ane Cold Roll. ...... 6 {1:10 1-5 Washington. ....|Loyal Legion. ...| 10 2:03 2-5 
San Franciscan. .|Prevaricator... . 84 {1:41 3-5 Butler Stok... ._|Trough Hill... 16 3:52 
Forty-Niners....|Sea Spray....... 8 1:36 1-5 Spalding Tie ; 
California....... Shawondasee....] 6 1:10 Jenkins 1/.4)| Plet eae see ee 916 |1:46 2-5 
Golden Poppy...|Miss Doreen.....} 814 |1:48 1-5 Gov: Ogle Sti: |Genancoke. . 5... 16 3:50 2-5 
Gstralita.. -.... eipliseeen 127 '| 16 laces Lee | Queen deabells. <|Harabor...cae ane 9 11:52 4- 
ES ere 10 79° 1-5 | Chevy ChaseStpl [Sun Bath. |). | 20 (14:54 255 5 
olden Gate 4 
Derby... Cutty Hunk..... 916 (1:54 4-5 LINCOLN FIELDS—1 mile q 
Be mile Cicero, Ill. : { 

d allandale, ae 7 F ~ y 5 
Inaugural....... Biretus ose. 6 |1:10 3-5 ae wp tet a imAbeln ae : 61 ree iz F 
Biscayne Bay. ..|Eternal Reward..| 814 |1:45 1-5 Pee, cis Peabody.|King Bay 8 14~|1:50 3-5 § 
fe eee Penal Reward. | (9. (teay 3-5 | Francie. ”-/Take Wing. 935 12:03 3-5 i 

Stream Park.|Armed......-.... : - WANE. . +--+ pe Rian ° 3 
pe eoele. Meet Kingarvie....... 9 {1:50 2-5 | Lincoln......... Mighty Story....! 10 12:05 2 ; f 
‘ountain o 
OMGh Ty Ne.’ Atomic Power...| 8+ /1:40 3-5 MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile ; 
Hollywood...... Hornbeam....... , {1:22 3-5 Oceanport, N. J. j 
Fort Lauderdale.|Eternal Reward..| 81% |1:43 2-5 Colleen......... Blastie:=. Ge 53% 11:07 4-5 + 
HAVRE DE GRACE—1 mile Oceanport...... Polynesian...... Ors +ae re ; 
Havre de Grace, Md. aseeatk eee Ee eee Prec 874 HER ey 
| Chesapeake Trial]Royal Governor..| 6 ; “3 | UMSON.....,.. SOR TG REAR Ss 5 sels s : 
Y Edward Burke...|Natchez......... 814 |1:42 3-5 | Lamplighter... .. eee iG eta 3% Bes a | 
Chesapeake... .. Bullet Proof... .. 8% 11:44 4-5 | N. 7 ee -: Ties ststeeeee 342) lacae) a 
Philadelphia...../Pep Well........ 6 |1:10.1-5 | Molly Pitcher... i wee PE (3 i ae 
Potomac........ Loyal Legion....] 9 1:50 3-5 | Omnibus........ co) tog se op iad Bw 16 2:05 328 
Havre de Grace..|Turbine........- 9 11:49 3-5 pe son wines 3 oot i ae pnd ae fe 
Hastern Shore. ..|Saggy........... 5 0:59 1-5 | Monmouth Oaks. | Fir, ight...... 74 \1: 
F Monmouth Hdp./Round View... .. 10 2:01 1-5 
HAWTHORNE—1 mile Sapling......... (Tasks: oY are Fé 1:11 3-5 
¢ Chicago, IL ‘ FAIS 
WUVeTING. 1... 4. Miss Momniy.... Z - See 
Bidwell Memorial|Plumper. 1} 9 [1:50 3-5 NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
Rppedte ln ., Spy Song. eu S 1:12 2-5 Pawtucket, R. I. 
Gold Cup... .|Be Faitht ttt 0 2:03 1-5 Spring.......... Air Patrol....... 6 1:12 3-5 
Autumn.... -|Jack’s Jill....... 9 1:44 4-5 Governor’s.._ || Weathercock.._ 8 143 
(335) 447) re Fighting Frank. .| 614 [1:17 4-5 Blackstone 
; HIALEAH—1 mile Walley: -: Se - Prince’s Favor...| 6 1:11 4-5 
t Miami, Fla. Roger Williams. .|Spangled Game. . 8% 1:44 2-5 
Inaugural.......|Nance’s Ace... .. 6 {1:11 1-5 | Providence...... Young Peter..... 8% AB is 
ibiscus.)........ Michael B....!.. “6 [1:12 Bristol... ...... Tarpan Bese EE 28 
Royal Palm... .. Round View.....| 9 |1:50 1-5 | Pawtucket...... Frozen Custard. . 1 1 
Palm Beach.....|The Shaker. en 7 ios 25 Cape Cod....... Tennessee Kid...[ 84 '1:46 
Jasmine........ Cosmic Missle...) 6 43 - a 
Bougainville. ...|Frere Jacques....| 916 [1:37 2-5 OAK LAWN—1 mile } 
Bahamas © Se Imperator. meen ae i 1:25 Hot Springs, Ark. =e | 
“reget eae E be 
Sivic eigipuatae.. 122: 7 41:23 1-5 | Arkansas Derby, |Fleetridge....... U9 - 1852-59 
“McLennan...... 1-331 )\2s i 9 1:50 t . 
Everglades...... Riskolater....... 9 1:51 3-5 PIMLICO—1 mile % 
Miami Beach... ./Tel O'Sullivan. | .| 12 2:36 Baltimore, Md. 
Juvenile... 2... PRAT MON WS... 2 0:32 3-5 rt 
' Black Helen... ..|Miss Grillo... . |. 9 1:49 4-5 eee Spring.|Pep oe bee 
HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile REnHELE a eae 25 
Inglewood, Calif. Gartgltnc ae wad Ki 
Premiere. PERO OR 2204 & 6 1:10 Ral Parr......../Saggy 15a 
Argonaut -/Olhayerry....... 8% |1:42 Gittings, 2. . 2, 1-5 
, Oaks... BPEIMESINO Se. y 7 1:23 3-5 Jennings........ ra 
Inglewood. . ppartliiery 6. ir.) 7 1:22 Survivor........ 1-5) 
‘Will Rogers... .. On Trust... sc... 7 1:22 3-5 | Spg. Maiden Stpl. 2-5. 
Golden State | |*See-Tee-See. /)'| 816 |1:41 3-5 Dixion =.) cee 4-5 
: ) |* Artillery Grayson........ %, 
.|Yankee Valor....| 813 |1:42 4-5 Janney... eke. 4-5 
-|Roman In....... 6 1:10 1-5 | Marguerite. / |’ Whirl So: 4-5 
../Honeymoon,.... 819 |1:42 Gov. Bowie..... i ‘ 
.-|Grandpere....... 6 1:10 4-5 | Battleship Stpl. ||Greek Fla, 1-5 
paenody. S25.) . 6 1:10 4-5 | Lady Baltimore. |Bridal Flower 2-5 
Cover Up... 0... 13 241 4-5 | Sagamore....... N 2-5 
*Dead Heat. Manly Stpl..... Little Sammi 4-5 
fi JAMAICA—1 mile Pimlico Cub... .|Miss 4-5 
Jamaica, N. Y. i 
Paumonok...... Fighting Frank...) 6 1:11 1-5 OCKING ARK— i 
Fighting Fox..../Polynesian....__ 6 1:11 2-5 x =o RE A ite 
Experimental... .|Bastogne..._ |||” 1:12 alem, N. H. 
Jamaica Hdep...|Jet Pilot. 22). 7’ 6 1:11 3-5 | Raceland....... George Gains....) 6 1:11 2 
Rosedale........ Pienie Lunch. ...] 5 0:58 4-5 | Granite State... _ Willing Spirit....] 814 |1:443 
BRERTOG i. W.., . Bridal Flower....] 8146 |1:45 1-5 | Rockin, ham Pk.jAgrarian U...._. 916 |1:57 4- 
Correction... ... Miss Kimo... ... 1:12 General Green...|Agrarian U_|_ || 6 1:11 
eae Slumber Song....| 6 1:12 1-5 | New fle ging Halbarail........ 9% 11:58 
Roamer. ....... Cosmie Bomb....| 914 |1:58 1-5 Springsteel...... Halbarail...... . 9 1:51 3-5 
Flambette....../Risolater.....)_ | Sg |1:45 4-5 | New Hampshire 
-Interborough....|Tavistock..///):| 6 1:11 2-5 Juvenile. . Bill Howk....... 8 1:42 4-5 
Gallant Fox...../Stymie.....///"" 13 2:44 2-5 | Endurance. Halbarail.......: 12 236 2. 
ems... ¢. {Big If.......000, 9% 11:47 Autumn. ... Halbarail..... void 926 °11:58 


chai Sporting Events—Horse Racing; Record of Man o° War. 
; mile 
Becndta vCelif-S 

Fur. 


.|Shim Malone... . 
Texas Sandman. . 


TANFORAN—1 mile 
: San Bruno, Calif. 
Yerba Buena... .|Stirrup Cup 
Balboa Cover Up 
Hemet Squaw *.. 
@ |Perfecto* 
Lassie Stakes... .|Candy Kane..... 
Pacifica 


wR 
Wi Ginilh 
‘ 


Ne Pot CORO G9.09 C9 Hie CU eS 
Ct COTO LTO Gr ToT gat 
w 
: 
on 


~ La Tunas....... 
Santa Maria. ... 


cat 
7 


Burning Dream. . 
Glamis... . view 
First Salvo 
Cover Up 


is) 


El Camino 1.... 

El Camino 2.... 

San Francisco. . . 
* Dead Heat. 


RERSSaaSSsennsss 
te et et 
as 80 ae pe 00 90 
Vesoeen Firm 
ReSahan ae 
im 
Gain 


OHHMMIDDADHHOORDH INO 


a a ih a ih ts a th up 


no 
why 
ond 


SARATOGA—1 6 miles 


First 12 days at Jamaica, N. 
toga. 


Hornbeam. 


Y.; final 24 days at 


TROPI 


Ponce de Leon... 
Dade County... . 
Double Event (1) 
Tropieal. 5s... 
Double Event (2) 


CAL PARK—1\% miles 
Miami, Fla. 

Donna's Ace... .. 

Tarpan..\. 5 ssa 

Westminster 

Eternal Reward.. 

Westminster 


BREESE 


warou 


_ Gideon Putnam.. 
_ Mars 


UNITED HUNTS—1'4 miles 
Gallorette Belmont, N. Y. 
Spats.... 
Tourist List 
Rico Monte 
Miss Disco 
Inseparable 
*Loyal Legion, _. 
*Talon 


Temple Gwath- 
Tourist List. .... 24 

ers (hurdles)...}|Look Around....| 16 
Turf and Field...!Donor 8 


WASHINGTON PARK—11g MILES 
Chicago, Ill. 
Quick Step With Pleasure. . 6 
Elementary Citation 6 
Miss Kimo 
Take Wing 
Free America, .. 
With Pleasure. . 
Miss Kimo 
Cosmic Bomb... 
Rippey 
Armed 
Boswell Lady... 
Be Faithful..... 
‘Spy Song 
WOODBINE PARK—1¥% miles 
Toronto, Canada 
King’s Plate... ..| Moldy 


He bg aha id 
wo Co 


2 


Saratoga Hdcp. . 


Biverw yok Stpi Meadowland.... 


George Woolf... 
Sheridan 


AOAMIDHO 


hy bs 
no 


Floating Isle. _.. 
Floating Isle... . . 
Peace of Mind... 
ISD Seo mcrPet Spe va Miss Grillo 

Dead heat 


SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
Boston, Mass. 


Oe i ee ee ee 
ewe Semed KmenSeweH 
SNOSHM RAD mR Noe 


Sd 
' 
wn 


* 


pam pk pak fa pet frm pak sh hh fh 


RBS RSOH BEG 
SSESSaS ara 


Baral Revere..... Agrarian U 
Governor's ula, 

. Commonwealth..|Mr. Chairman... 

7 it: Dinner Party. ... z 

.. {Atomic Power...{ 8 : 
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Record of Man o’ War 
1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


, Dist. Fin. Time 


Place 


Belmont 
Belmont 

Jamaica 
Aqueduct 
Aqueduct 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Belmont ; 
ersar— hy 

$83,325. t 


Civ 


wn 
ch 


Oror 
mike 
ied 


Patent 
RAK K 


KRARRARX 


Pee et 
FE kak peek pe a ft ek 


Wwe 


Pimlico 

Belmont 

Belmont 

Jamaica 

Aqueduct 

Saratoga 

Saratoga 

beso 

elmon Wee 

Havre De Grace’ 6,800 

Kenilworth Park) 80,000 
, ——$—$—<— 


Preakness 
Withers* 
Belmont* 


Pe kk ak et fd ed ee 


| 


> record time. **Match race against Sir Barton. 
Ran aver died of a heart attack (Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Sam ae 
ddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north of Lexington, Ky., where the big Ted s' O 
ad spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o’ War brought approximateyl $1,000,000 in p iz 
stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner. ; Me: 
ear o’ War was foaled March 29, 1917, in the late August Belmont’s stables near Be ay, toe 
ire was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Riddle bought him at the Saratoga year tt pet pty 
r $5,000. Man o’ War made his first start, as a two-year-old, at Belmont, June Pe pei ig cae 
the only time he lost in 21 starts was when Upset beat him in the Sanford Sta at’ Sara) 


ene wars i including War Admiral, 
; fter his retirement (1921), sired many famous racing horses, including: Admiral, 
ecancr bo Sig Battleship, Clyde an Dusen, Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the a yeanr eo me 

iren ent, more than 1,500,000 persons visited his farm to view him at close quarters. Af t 


ed the first of three heart attacks in 1947. the public was excluded. Ly 5 


ay. 
M 


» 890- : Sporting Events—Horse Racing : Stat et 


r e 2 | 
World’s. Best Horse Racing (Running) Records 4 
a Age |Weight eae | 
Distance Horse Yrs.| Lbs. Time Date Track f 
Miles] Furl’gs Min. Sec. z ; 
3 Z King Rhymer........ 2 118 0 32 1947, Feb. 27|Santa Anita, Calif. 7 
2 1-2 \Tie Seore.)..oocus. . 5 115 0 26 4-5 |1946, Feb. 5] Mexico City, Mex. 5 | 
3 1a Joe Blair. 22.153... 5 115 | 0 39 1916, Feb. 5|Juarez, Mex. 4 ; 
1-2 ‘hie ’Score. ss. =H eA ae 3 111 0 45 2-5 |1945, Apr. 1)Mexico City, Mex. A 
41-2 |Saggy...... 2 117 0 51 4-5 |1947, Apr. 23|Havre de Grace, Md. | 
5-8 Pan Zareta. 5 120 0571-5 |1915, Feb.  10|Juarez, Mex. 7 | 
5 1-2 |Nance’s Ace 3 112 1 03 1-5 11944, Dee. 27/Corali Gables, Fla. z | 
5 3-4 |Fighting Fox 4 126 1 07 2-5 |1939, July 8} Yonkers, N. Y. | 
*3-4 Broken Tendri 3 123 1 06 1-5 |1929, Aug. 6|Brighton, England ! 
3-4 Fair Truckle. . siete bene 119 1 08 2-5 |1947, Oct. 4/Golden Gate, Calif. 7 
Baez Darke ee cg Te. 4 109 1 15 4-4 |1937, Feb. 9|Miami, Fla. ; 
7-8 Honeymoon...... a ore 114 1 21 4-5 |1947, June 3|Hollywood Park, Calif. op 
7-8 Bugis es kG 120 1 21 4-5 |1947, June- 20/Hollywood Park, Calif. ] 
1 Eguipoise...... i rie ae 128 1 34 2-5 |1932, June 30)Arlington Park, [llinois y 
1 70 yds./South Dakota..... 3 122 1 40 1945, Aug. 4)River Downs, Ohio sy 
1 1-16 Count Speed.. 4 122 1:41 1947. Oct. 4!|Golden Gate Park, Calif. Sy 
11-8 Indian Broom........| 3 94 1 47 3-5 |193b April 11/San Bruno, Calif. y| 
13-16 Challedon..........: 3 120 1 54 3-5 1939, Oct. 10/Lexington, Ky. 
13-16 Lucky Draw......... 5 123 1 54 3-5 |1946, Sept. 14/Pawtucket, R. I. r | 
1 1-4 Saint Andrews II..... 7 133 1 59 4-5 |1939, June 21)/Brighton, Eng. | 
1 1-4 Mover UD. io. sx Sip Ere 117 200 1947, July 26/Hollywood Park, Calif. R 3 
1 3-8 Manor Ware. fo. ch 2.3 126 2141-5 {1920, June 12/Belmont Park, N. Y. 5 
1 1-2 he Bastard). ./5 5. 3 124 2 23 1929, Oct. 18|Newmarket, England 3} 
15-8 An) Wares... 3 126 2 40 4-5 |1920, Sept. 4|Belmont Park, N. Y. 4d 
1 5-8 Historian ....5 033... 5 121 2.40 4-5 |1946, Aug. Hollywood, Calif. ii} 
1 3-4 Buen Ojo. soa. sm. ss 133 2 52 3-5 |1922, Jan. 8|Montevideo, Uruguay 4 
17-8 Pharawell.........:. 5 119 3 13 4-5 |1947, April 8|Hallandale, Fla. S 
2 Polazaly es ba 3 315 1924, July 8|Salisbury, England 
21-16 Momo Flag..... ee 120 3 33 4-5 |1944, Sept. 27/Pawtucket, R. I. : 
21-8 Centurion. 5 144 335 1923, Sept. 28]/Newbury, England + 
2 1-4) Dakota... 4 116 3 37 3-5 |1927, May 27|Linfield, England oy 
2 3-8 Wiki Jack... . 4 97 415 1925, Feb. 8/Tijuana, Mex. ra 
2 1-2 4 126 4 16 3-5 |1922, June 5|Ascot, England 
25-8 5 101 451 2-5 |1925, Feb. 22/Tijuana, Mex. 
2 3-4 4 | 126 448 4-5 |1940, Aug. 14/Washington Pk., Chicago 
2 7-8 5 100 5.23 1925, Mar. 8/Tijuana, Mex. 
3 : 5 113 515 1941, Mar. 9)/Agua Caliente, Mex. 
3 3-8 Winning Mark....... 4 104 6 13 1940, Aug. 21/Wash. Park, Chicago 
4 - Setemiag cs. ac 8... : 5 119 7 10 4-5 |1912, Oct. 7iLouisville, Ky. 


*Made on down-hill course. 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 


Yr. Jockey M’ts.{ Won|| Yr. Jockey M'ts.| Won|| Yr. Jockey M’ts.| Won 

-1915.)M. Garner....} 775) 151 ||1926 J. Adams 

1916.|F. Robinson...| 791] 178 ||1927 

191 ~Crump....| 803] 151 |/1928 

1918.|F. Robinson 864] 185 ||1929 5 
1919./C. Robinson 896} 190 |/1930 af 
1920.|J. Butwell..... 721} 152 |/1931 Aa 
192 Ba UF: 8 0 ea 6) 135 ||1932 w 
1922./M. Fator...... 859) 188 |/1933 i 
1923.|T. Parke... ... 18) 173 ||1934 i‘ 


1925.|A. Mortensen. .| 987| 187 ||1936.|B.James...._- 
*To Dec. 10, 1947. 


s ° . 4 
15 Leading Money-Winning Horses | 
Horse Sts.; Ist) 2nd) 3rd) Amt. won Horse Sts.| Ist) 2ndj 3rd|Amt. won- | 
Stymie........ 114; 31] 29] 24] $816,060]/ Alsab........ 51] 25] 11 ‘| 
Armed: 221: 56] 35) 13} 2 “780,100||Gallorette....] 54| 17] 14] 40 359.088 | 
7 31) 15} _5| 5! —623,370|/Equipoise.-°:] 51/29] 10] 4] 338'610 
laway..... 60} 32} 15} 9) 561,161/|Challedon...:} 44! 20| 7] 6|  334°660 
Seabiscuit. .- >! 9} 33] 15) 13] 437,730/|Busher. .. 20} 1 3} | 334,035 
First Piddie oa| 38] 24] 29] 398.610//Phar Lap’. °:| 51) 37] 3] a] Ba2ia50 
Payor |) Sal 33] 1|««19| $76:744/]Gallant Fox.:} 17) 11] 3} 3] Saattes 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


Year Horse Amount|; Year Horse Amount]| Year Horse |Amount if 
1915. |Borrow......... $20,195 |/1926. .|Crusader ....... $166,033|| 1937 
1916. Campfire. veces] 49,735 1927. Anita Peabody . 111,905 1938. Btagehana 22) age mem 
: ..|Sun Briar. . 2.2! ; 928. . rung .... : 9,|Challedon. .... * = 17435 
1918. .|Eternal.. 1.2112! 56,137 ||1929. .|Blue Larkspur...| 153.450|| 19 ; arts 
1919 - [Sir Barton. ee eae 1930 Gallant Fox... 308,275 1941 Whirlavay BR ae: 372/986 
ws Top Flight... ..: -000]| 1942_|Shut Out "217° 
Heer] ORES: (Sig ica | MAR gaa| HG [Cone Plt 2°] Area 
1923. .|Zev...... 2.2... | 272,008 ||1934. :|Cavulcade ..-..'| 111238 Her aemee 73g 
1924, .|Sarazen,.....:.:| _95.640//1935..|Omaha .......27| g4a°sse|| 1945: |Busher | eae 
1925..|Pompey./ 7"! 121,6301)1936. -!Granvilie!?/)!""} 1107295 ioaee Pear Se ae eae Treas 


*To Nov. 25, 1947. 


~ 


Horse Champions by Classes in 1947 


Source: Staff members of Triangle Publications, publishers of Daily Racing Form (4 


Tee Armed 3-year-old, colt or Handi Arm, 
, cap, h ie 
. Citation i Sorcobt ‘filly |) Bae Not Hancdleap, ally of" 
-Bewitch ! |) 38-year-old)... 11)" Phalanx. i Sprinter’ ea Batya 


Citation ,.--Polynesian 


Winners of eon: Hatikes Stakes 
Source: _Roger Duncan, Executive Vice President, United “States Trotting Association 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


Best 


Time | Value ||Yr. Winner Value 
eh, ai Sr See 2:0244+ | $66,226 [|/1938—McLin Hanover re 
20234 484 Pera AMWA So Lake cee Sao 908 


1942 The Ambassador 
1943—Volo Song. ..... wet 
y 1944-Yankee Maid. 
1936—Rosalind. “| 2:01.34 ‘643 ||1946—Chestertown 
(937—Shirley Hanove: s : 4 1947-—Hoot Mon............. 


Hollywood Dennis, a heat winner in 1932, set the Hambletonian record of 2: 0144. 


FOX HORSEMAN READING KENTUCKY 
STAKE FUTURITY FUTURITY FUTURITY 
Winner Time Winner Time w inner Time} Winner Time 
2 yr. old pacers 3 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 
...|Blackstone 2:05 |McLin Hanover. 2: 01%4|Essie Hanover...2:10 |McLin Hanover.2:00% 
.-| William Cash... . 20 Lyrmite........2: 2:07 |Congressional. ..2:071s|Peter Astra..... 2: 
..-|Black Hawk. Spencer Scott. ..2:0214|/MacAbigail. .... 1220915 Spencer Scott. . .2:02 
-|Court Jester. : Bill Gallon. ..... 2:01 |Lucy Hanover...2:0714|Bill Gallon...... 2024 
2 i :0534|Pay Up .....2:0714|Miss Thelma. ...2:0634] no race 
.../Attorney 2: {| Darnle ley. Be ee 2:0454| Hester Hanover. 2:07 no race 
944... .|True Chief. : Yankee Maid. . .2:0514|Ruth’s Day..... 2: — no race 
94 $ aa Hanover .2: 09% Voltite. i. ...... 2:05 14|Mighty Ned.....2:0 no race bale 
; ular Byrd...2:02 | Victory Song... .2:0154|/Eben Scott... ... HtED Victory Song....2:00% 
eae Dream.. .2:013¢|Way Yonder... .2:032;|Jenko Hanover. .2:13 |Hoot Mon...... 2:04% 


Other Winners in 1947 


(P indicates pace; T trot) 
Event Winner 
merican (aking: ag pceeie h ...| Proximity 
_ Castleton Farm Stake (T).... ......-|Adeline Hanover 
rise Star 


Greyhound (T 
Little Brown Jug (P) 
ae Pat (P) 
¢eMahon Memorial (P) 
Seen (eB 
_ National 


Nat Hanov 


Harness Racing Champions of 1947 


bye L TROTTING PACERS 
= ee ee gcaneg and up Four-Year-Olds and Upwards 


Paul McPherson (horse)... .. 0.2.5.3. ase 
Grattan McKlyo (gelding)..........-.... 
7 Charming Scott (gelding).............. «2 
Bros Direct Hit (mare)... -..- 01... -<eiee ee 2:0 
Hester Hanover (mare)........+-+e+ess05 2:01 


Three-Year-Olds 


Goose 
Sp A eae ee, ee ae 2:06 Teola Scott (Ally wad og bine 5 +\s oly shaee np 
Harold Abbe (gelding) MAP oc 


COS oe COS as ea a ae 1-5 Two-Year-Olds 
.....#2:03 2-5 | Knight Dream (o0lt).. «cs 2:00 2- 
yl record &. two-year-old erry Way (filly)... .....+-++se+seree 2+ 2202 & 
g et siate trial at Lexington, K. Judge Martin (gelding)......-.+-+-+++-++ 2:08 1- a 


Five Top Money Winners in 1947 
Gait Owner Age-Sex 


mS ears, Cli, i. 68s we $81,576.97 
Ch RR Se FS A PS Halos E. L. eee) sro bib eky ae 3. re O71 
ae ; Conese D.7eara, Di, tise sao 
Tae ee ; Castleton Farm......|3 years, bl, ¢.......-- 
‘Chestertown... 2)... Trotter. Walter E. Smith..... 4 years, D., We wsleiee 


cy -*Money earned under Baker Acre Tae aatelp. recently sold to. Mrs. H. W. Nichols and C. PF. G 
“fg ee Eee a ee 


Harness ore Champions of 1947 and Leading Drivers — 
Source: The United States Trotting Association 


Points Driver 


$ Siicry Pitenettick ee ee 
Mee es ees song en ee Hiury Mtsvetrick 

Pe a eee khang oe Uae ER are 

“OAL Sagi ep eee eee 69 Franklin Safford. ..... 
ce coo eRe rege ee Ce te ae 


Horse of year 


: ington, 
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Trotting and Pacing Records 
Source: United States. Trotting Association 
TROTTING RECORDS 


F mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 
1 5846. 

1% mile in x Lit over half-mile track, Daylee, 
Freehold, N. 30, 1941, 1:00. 

1 mile "world? s gooey Greyhound, * Lexington, 
Ky., *Sept. 29, 1938, 1:55 14 

1 mile, in a race, "Greyhound, Springfield, IIl., 
Aug. 21, 1936 1:5744. 

1 mile on half-mile track, gelding, Greyhound*, 
Goshen, N. Y., July 16, 1937, 5934 
_-1 mile. by a "stallion, Spencer Scott*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. "og 1941, 1974 

1 mile by a stallion, iy ‘nile track. Dr. Spencer, 
Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 1946, 2:0114. 

1 mile driven by a lady on half-mile track, 
Dale Hanover, (Mrs. E. R. Harriman), Middle- 
town, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1941, 2:0534 

Two-year-old stallion, Titan ‘Hanover, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, 0. 

Two- -year-old gelding, Pronto Don, 2:03, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. ip 

Two-year-old ‘ly, pe neres s Bertha, Lexington, 
Ky.. Oct. 15, 1929, 

Three-year-old sith, Du 
Quoin, Tll., Sept. 5, 1945, 1:58. 

Three-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
TH., Aug. 21, 1935, 2:0 

our-year-old pigilton: Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1941, 1:5714. 

Four-year- old stallion, Tace record, sci dar Song, 
155735, Aug. 13, 1947, at Springfield, 0b eee 

Four-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
TIL, Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5714 

Four-year-old mares, *Onolee Hanover, 2:0135, 
a ware, eee Sept. 19, 1947, on half- mile track. 
mile a mare, Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 


Oct. s i988, isese 
1 5 Lexington, Ky., 


mile by a Sealing, Airdale*, 
Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1 
1 mile, by a Mensa Soat-ola (driven by Alma 
Sheppard, eleven years old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 
Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.5815 
mile, by. a five-year- old, Greyhound, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 1:56. 

“ik “mile, by a six-year-old, Greyhound, 
ton, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, 1:5514 

1'mile, to high-wheel sulky, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 
land, ee) Sept. 12, 1903, 2:05. 

nf to high-wheel sulky on half-mile track, 
Shaper Billiken*, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914; 
Vas 
1 mile, Under Sc reads fan sat 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940, 
Fastest two heats, abel ere. os Orchard 
Beach, Me., July 24, 1941, 1:5834, 1:5 
Fastest two heats’ on half- smile track, Austin 
Aste Saas Lincoln, Ill., Aug. 10, 1945, 2.0214, 2.02. 
two heats by two-year-old on half-mile 
a Titan Hanover, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 
og 2.0545, 2.031. 
fastest three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 


Titan Hanover,* 


*Lexing- 


Lexington, 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


¥ 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2:01, 2:0634, ai 00; Rosalind, Lexings 
ington, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 2:03, 2:00, 1: 5914. 
Fastest four heats, Nibble Hanover, winner ot 


second and fourth heats, Spencer One winner of | 


first heat, Earl’s Moody Guy, win of third 
ene Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1941, 2: 00% 1, 1: 5942, 
“Fastest four heats by three-year-olds over half- 
mile track, Cannon Ball winner of second, third 
and fourth heats, Morate of first heat, Puguoin, 
Tll., Sept. 10, 1942, 2:0642, 2:0544, 2:0534 44, 2:06. 
Fastest dead heat on half- mile track, Charon 
er eee a Blue Boy, Van Wert, Ohio, Sept. 
1a anilesy, Greyhound®, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept, 
ignites, < Greyhound®, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 
2 taltes om haakauiie track, Chestertown, Roose=-— 
velt Raceways, 4:1935, Aug. 22, 1947. 
3 erurie Lee Stout*, 
1939, 915, 5 
3 BB in race, Presid Wood, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
us 1, 1895, 7:1 


miles, Barto’ gh Blackpool, England?. Sept. 


| 


Oa 


‘Trumansburg, N. Y¥., Oct; 1. j 


11, 1899, 9:58 : 
_ ‘tao L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 


5 miles in race, Peinar track, Imogene Con-— 
stantine, Quebec, Canada oot 29 1919, 12:0834. 
2, ot guiles, Fi Pascal*, New York, N. ¥. (reg.), Nov. 

10 miles in race, 
(rge.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314 


Controller, San Francisco, Cal 
miles, Black Rod*, Aiken, S. C., March 25, f 


1942, 58:2 

30" ee Gen. Taylor*, San- Francisco, C. 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. a, 
i: ee miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 


100 maiies, Conqueror*, 
12, 1853, 8:58:53. 
Trotting records by a team, 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5814. 
By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
Set Harrier, Rutland, Vt., “Sept. (7, 

ie 14. 

Three abreast: 


Greyhound and ~ 


Hiollyrood Boris, 
pean, MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1937, 


2: 
Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, 


Mustapha, Chicago, a. July 4, 1896, 2:30. 


Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital — 


Stock, John R. McElwyn and Holi TOO 'H 

Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2.461 et 
Trotting record with running eee 1 mile, 

aes time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 


Ko eep Salted horse, Calumet aoe 
ss Y.» ae 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lexin 


Lexington, 
936. 1:59%.'(tr). ton, ia 


PACING RECORDS 


aie we Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
‘ola e, “Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
i mile, by 2 rime Billy Direct, *Lexington, 

les Bent. 28, 1938, 1:55. 
le by a@ mare, Her jpadyship, *Indianapolis, 


“ng Sept. 17, 1938, 1:574 


_ Ky.,. Sept. 26, 1939, 2:021 


1 mile, by a gelding, g, Prince Alert?, New York, 


N. Y., Sept. 23, 1903, 
1 mile, driven by a fthay: aa end Scott (Mrs. 
Y¥., Aug. 22, 1929, 


ile Harriman), Goshen, N 
135944. 

Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky... 


1 mile, in a race, 
Sept. 30, 1914, 1:58. 
Kings Counsel, Lexington 


Sept. 29, 1937, oes 
Ky., Oct. 1946, 
1 mile, palf- aay het in pa te Hanover, 
Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1940, 
1 mile, half mile e track, Billy Daas Altamont,. 
4s 


Pee Fae a nine} a R al Lad: 
mile, yearling Le bags » Indi 
Ina, oats 20. 1939, y anapolis, 
1 mile, two-year filly: ‘Ann Vonian*, 
1_ mile, two-year-old filly on _half-mil 
Siete Blossom, Hamburg, " wy pee 21, Se 
1 mile yearling or Frank Perry*, L 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 2:15 aaa Sea 


1 ‘mile, two- Seeerso1a tak Knight Dre - 
qin hieer Ky., 2:0025, Oct. 2) 1947, seReins 5 
mile Knight 

y. 


Lexington, 


y two-year-old-colt, in race, 
Debam, 2:0035, Oct. 2, 1947, Lexington, K 


*Against time. 
the racer, 


}Paced by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust shield, 


1 mile, by three-year-old colt, i 
Se ane eur Ky., Sept. 29. 1837, Fini 
e by three-year-old eldi i 
ington, 1 Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, Lsgis Tittle et tee 

Fastest two heats, Adios, 

26, 1944, 1:5814, 1:5814 Lexington, Ei, HORE 
Fastest two heats be two-year-old filly on half. 
mile track, Yellow Blossom, H a 
Aug. 21, 1941, 2:0915, 2: 0645 peicca'ss ae 
Fastest two heats by two-year-old colt on half- 


mile track, sah Jester, D 
1941, 2:07%4, 2:07. siewate, 0. Stata 
Fastest three heats, Her Lad t 
: oe Bice ai, 1888, i:68%, sy be Syracuse, 
miles, e Pat, Syrai 
1937, 3:12.” ptacuse, N.Y, Sept. 9, 


pee aaa pa at ete 
ru Pace eta ee ie 

Lexington. ey. Bape a fate bal na 
i Aarts: or haitaie i hve in a race, A me 
4:20, Sept. 5, 1947, Roosevelt Raceways. img 
a3 miles, Dan Patch*, Macon, Go t, Noy. 30, 


3 tae Elastic Pointer, 

al ames, Joe Jet : 
es, Joe Je rotncn K 

Nee A Bea anes » Knoxville, Iowa (teg,), 

Bate hy Angus Peter) Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 


Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 


1936, 
Calumet Du- 4 


Billy Di- 


the runner preceding 


Centerville, L. I., Nowa 


v 


a 


Maud, ‘and — 


‘ 


HEAVYWEIGHTS 
John L. Sullivan (A) 
James J. Corbett (B) 
Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J. Jeffries* 
Tommy Burns 
Jack Johnson 
Jess Willard 
Jack Dempsey 
Gene Tunney (retired) 
Max Schmeling 
Jack Sharkey 
Primo Carnera 
Max Baer 
James J. Braddock 
Joe Louis 


1937-1947 
A) London Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion), 
B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. 

‘Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 

George Gardner 

Bob Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 

Jack Dillon 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) 

Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 

Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 
for world title) 

Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 
world title) 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 
Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* i 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christorforidis (won N. B. A. 
elimination tourney for title) 

1941-1947 Gus Lesnevich 

_. *Abandoned title. 

_ MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

Tommy Ryan f 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 

Mike Gibbons, Ed MecGoorty and 


1903 
1903-1905 
1905-1912 
1912-1916 
916-1920 


ey pn 
airy Gre! 
Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
Mickey Walker* 
Ben Jeby 
Lou Brouillard, Vince Dundee 
Teddy Yarosz 
Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko 
Babe Risko, Fred Steele 
F. Steele 
F.Steele, Al Hostak, S. Krieger 
Al Hostak 
Tony Zale 
7 Graziano (A) 
bandoned title. 
‘A) Recognized by N.B.A. on ground that re- 
diess of his involvements he defeated Zale, 
ndisputed world’s middleweight champion, in the 


a WELTERWEIGHTS 
Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 
Matty Matthews and Rube Ferns 
1904 Joe Walcott 


_ Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years 


Se a ctl Boxing Champions by Classes 
EE Oee National Boxing Association; N€w York State Athletic Commission; as of Dec. 1, 1947. 
National Boxing 


New York State 


ta 55 Association Athletic Commission 
; Heavyweight RD VON = LIGMIDS Ne ciel Sirente sas SCes Joe Louis Joe Louis 
Py ment- Heavyweight KINDER REE). FORME «vs cast Gus Lesnevich Gus Lesneyich 
ee welant EHOW LEM Dist on tte eis 6 + «10,0 Rocky Graziano . 
“he yeoweieht URTIDAL I Cys ahiacw Sa wake eS Ray Robinson Ray Robinson ’ 
4 cond CE EY GET ES ol i Aa Ike Williams Ike Williams 
} ee ae tay 2 Ara Ge ae ae Willie Pep 
‘ 1 Bs Reese Pong eee anue rtiz 
: SERIE ELOMOT ADS is a. cic cata c ache rea ee Rinty Monaghan ea sea 


Ring Champions by Years 


Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Hon 
Mike Sullivan oe 
Jimmy Clabby* 
Vacant 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
Jack Britton 
Mickey Walker 
Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields 
Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
_ ab hfemnt Lb 

reeman, ompson, Lou Brouill: 
Jackie Fields at 
Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 
Barney Ross 
Henry Armstrong 
Fritz Zivic 
4 Fred Cochrane 
1946-1947 Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson 
1947 Ray Robinson 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS 

Joe Gans 
Battling Nelson 
Ad Wolgast 
Willie Ritchie 
Freddie Welsh 
Benny Leonard* . 

Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell 
Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* 

Tony Canzoneri- 

Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 
Henry Armstrong 
Lou Ambers 
Lew Jenkins 
Sammy Angott 
194 S. Angott-J. Zurita 
1945-1947 Ike Williams 
*Abandoned title. 

FEATHERWEIGHTS 

George Dixon (A) 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell : 
Sohne Kil ps E c +) 

ohnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 

Dundee 
Dundee* 
Kid Kaplan* 
Benny Bass : 
Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 
C. Battalino* 


1904-1906 
1907 


1910 

1911-1915 
1915-1915 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 


1926 
1927-1928 
1929 


1936-1938 
1938-1939 
1940 

1941-1944 


1901-1908 
1908-1910 
1912-1914 
1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 


1925 
1926-1930 
1930 
1931-1932 
1933-1935 


1908-1911 
1911-1922 
1923 


1925 
1925-1927 
1927 


1928 
1929-1931 


1932-1934 Saeet Miller, Peter Sarron, Kid Choco- — 
‘ ate Ae 7 
1934 Baby Arizmendi A ate 
1937 P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* fo" 
1938-1939 Joey Archibald 
1940 Harry Jaffra = 
1941 Richie Lemos, Jackie Wilson a’ 
1942 Jackie Wilson “ia 
1943 Jackie Wilson, Jackie Callura, Phil Te 
ranova 

1944 P. Terranova—Sal Bartolo : 
1946-1947 Willie Pep. tu 

(A) Claim disputed. 

BANTAMWEIGHTS 

1899-1900 Terry McGovern* 
1901-1903 Harry Forbes 
1903-1906 Frankie Neil 
1905-1907 Vacant 
1907-1913 Johnny Coulon 
1914-1916 Kid Williams, Johnny Ertle 
1917-1920 Pete Herman an 
1920-1921 Joe Lynch 
1921 Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
1922 Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch  ~ 
1923 Joe Lynch 
1924 Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin _ S 
925 Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 


894 Sporting Events—Boxing Champions; Amateur and Go 


eights—Coatinued f 
\Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
Vacant : 
Al Brown 
Vacant 
Sixto Escobar* 
1940-1941 Lou Salica — 
1942-1947 Manuel Ortiz 
1947 na ope Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
*Abandoned title 
FLYWEIGHTS 
1916-1923 Jimmy Wilde 
1923-1925 Pancho Villa 
1925-1927 Fidel La Barba* 


Bantamw 
1926 
1927-1931 
1932-1933 
1936 
1937-1939. 


(A)—Recognized by the N. B. A. in support of the British Board of Boxin 


the title vacant when Patterson failed to appear to 


Rinty Monaghan defeated Dado Marino and Monaghan was recognized as ch 


@ court injunction against the B. B. B.-C. and 


ordered that he defend his title by March 31, 1948. 


Date Winner Loser 


Bouts in 1947 in Which Title Changed ] 
(Date |... Winner ——*«|.. ~~ ~Loser”~—SSC*dYSC~CStst‘CS AD Rounds Place ¥ | 


EERO POE Neds! 
ft 4 


Iden Gloves B 


1927 Izzy Rchwatte (vecognized only in 
Yor os 
dget Wolgast (recognized by WN 

eee eee State Athletic Commission) a 

; Frankie Genaro (recognized by 
National Boxing Association) 

1931-1932 Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 

1932-1935 Jackie Brown 

1935-1938. Benny Lynch* 

1939 Peter Kane* 

1943-1947 Jackie Patterson 

1947 Rinty Monaghan (A) 


*Abandoned title. 


g Control which declared | 
mination match in which | 
ampion, Patterson gained — 
later the B. B. B. C. reinstated Patterson and 

This action was not recognized by the N. B. A, 


defend it and held an eli 


Jan. 6/H. Dade 
Mar. 11/M. Ortiz 
July 16|R. Graziano 
Aug. 4/1. Williams....... 
Oct. 20'Rinty Monaghan. . 


B. Montgomery 
..|'Dado Marino 


*New York State title only. 


Amateur Boxing, 1947 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Boston, Mass., April 6-9 
112 Ibs.—R. Holiday, Cincinnati. 
118 Ibs.—G. Gonzales, Denver. 
126 Ibs,—W. Smith, Cincinnati. 
135 Ibs.—J. Gonsaloes, Oakland, Calif. 
147 Ibs.—J. Keough, Cleveland. , 
160 Ibs.—N. Ranieri, Chicago. 
175 lbs.—G; Butcher, San Francisco. 5 
Heavyweight—W. Clemmons, Indianapolis. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE BOXING 
‘ASSOCIATION 


University of Wisconsin Field House, Madison, Wis. 
: March 29, 1947 


125 Ibs.—Auclair, Syracuse, defeated Gramban, 
Wisconsin. 
defeated 


130 Ibs.—Hawthorne, 
Miyagawa, Wisconsin. : 
| 135 Ibs.—Davey, Michigan State, defeated Hum- 
phreys, Wisconsin. 
»_ 145_ tbs,—Lutz, Wisconsin, defeated Anderson, 
San Jose State. 

155 Ibs.—Carlson, Idaho, defeated Dickenson, 
Wisconsin. 

165_lbs.—Lendenski, Wisconsin, defeated Fontes, 
San Jose State. 

175 lbs.—Erickson, Idaho, défeated Spann, South 
Carolina. 

defeated Doornink, 


Penn State, 


Heavyweight—Saey, Miami, 
Washington State. 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE BOXING 
ASSOCIATION 


Penn State Recreation Hall, State College, Pa., 
March 8, 1947 


_ 125 Ibs.—Auclair, Syracuse, defeated Flynn, 
Coast Guard. 


130 Ibs.—Hawthorne, Penn State, defeated B. 
Miragliotta, Virginia. 


Golden Gloves Cham 


' EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
New York City, March 6. 


“112 Ibs.—A. Lianos, Puerto Rico, 
118 Ibs.—J. Breeze, Newark, N 

126 kbs.—L. Kelly, Pittsburgh, 
135 tbs.—A. DePaul, Pittsburgh. 

' 147 Ibs.—C. Lowman, Buffalo. 
160 Ibs.—J. Richardson, New York. 
175 ibs.—J. Stevens, New York. 
Heavyweight—J. Lindsay, New York. 


INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS 
cago, March 29 


Chi 

_ 112 Ths.—A. Lianos, New York. 
118 Ibs.—R. Bell, Chicago. 
126 Ibs.—E. Marretta, Chicago. 
135 Ibs.—J. Labret, Chicago. 
147 Ibs.—J. Keough, Chicago. 
160 Ibs.—N. Ranieri, Chicago. 


RESULTS PAST IN 


Bantamweight 
Bantamweight 

...-|Middleweight 
*Lightweight 
Fly weight 


TERCITY BOUTS 


Se een 
os Angeles 
Chicago 


Philadelphia, 
‘London 


135 Ibs.—L, Miragliotta, Virginia, defeated Hie- | 
stand, Army. | 
145 lbs.—Barnett, Virginia, defeated Cassidy, 
Penn State. a 
ies Ibs.—Byrne, Syracuse, defeated Howell 
my. 4 
165 Ibs.—Tighe, Penn State, defeated Rollier, — 
Syracuse. , : 
175 Ibs-—Ortenzie, Western Maryland, defeated — 


Shoaf, Virginia. ; 
Unlimited—McArdle, Syracuse, defeated Corletto, 
Western Maryland. ‘ 
By its victory—the seventh—Syracuse earned the 
Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy, donated in honor 
of the former Associated Press boxing expert and | 
War correspondent who was killed in the Spanish _ 
civil war. : 
PACIFIC COAST INTERCOLLEGIATE BOXING 
TOURNAMENT 
Sacramento, Calif., March 13, 14, 1947 
125 Ibs.—Neumayer, Gonzaga, 


Pinal, California Aggies. 
130 Ibs. oF 


TI 
| 


outpointed Es- 4 


lbs.—Melson, Washington State, technical _ 
knockout over Davitta, San Jose State, 


135 lbs.—Engberson, Idaho, technical knockout ‘ 
over Gray, San Jose State. 


145 Ibs.—Anderson, San Jose State, technical _ 
knockout over Simmons, California. 


155 Ibs.—Carlson;.Idaho, technical knockout over — 
Aylward, Washington State. on 
State, technical — 


165 Ibs.—Fontes, San Jose 

Se over Fraisse, U.C.L.A . 
175 _Ibs.—Erickson, Idaho, decision oy. ho 

San Jose State. ier 
Heavyweight—Nikevich, U. 

over Schaffer, California Aggies. f 
Team scoring—San Jose State, 33; Idaho, 26; 

Washington State, 17; U. Cc. L. A., il; California 7 

Aggies, 10; California, 9; Gonzaga, 8, 1 


¥ 
: a 
pionships, 1947 
WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Chicago, March 7 
112 ‘lbs.—R. Halliday, Cincinnati. 


4 
cc. L. A., decision 4 


118 Ibs.—R. Bell, Cleveland. 

126 Ibs.—E. Marretta, Cleveland. 

135 lbs.—J, Labret, Gary, Ind. ~ 
147 lbs.—J. Keough, Cleveland. 

160 Ibs.—N. Ranieri, Chicago. 

175 lbs.—D. Bucceroni, Kenosha, Wis. 
Heavyweight—R. Hagen, Chicago, 


175 Ibs.—D. Bucceroni, Chicago. 
Heavyweight class—R. Hagen, Chicago. 


Chicago won 7 out of 8 championship bouts and 
broke even at 4-4 with New York in the 
bouts winning on point Score by 11 to peorokee 


1943—Chicago, 


eG 
1941—Gus 4; New York, 2 


9; New York, 7. 
k, 9; Chicago, 7, 
10; New York 6. 
11; New York 5, 


. ; “Toe Louie aha His Record in a Ring Contests 


Saree 


O.vni eee - KO. 1 
11 wie Dan Millie Davies, © Chicago. <eiens 2 3 
icago.........K:0. 2 
Ta aac Kranz, Chicago... .... Won 6 
27—Buck Everett, Chi a Sete isina Rese 2 
—Alex Borehuk, Detroit. 7 )//'/K.0. 4 
25—Adolph Wiater, Chicago....... Won 10 
ykes, Chicago......... .O. 8 
30—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit Bree Gc 2 
14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago...... K.O. 1 
30—Charley Massera, Chicago ..... K.O =I 
age, Chicago......... 5 8 

1935 
4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit... .Won 10 
11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh K.O. 10 
2i—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles ..O. 3 
8—Red Barry, San Francisco K.O. 3 
M 29—Natie Brown, Detroit. Won 10 
a: 12—Roy Lazaer, Chicago. . K.O. 3 
Apr. 22—Biif Benton, Dayton, ‘0. K.O. 2 
Apr. 25—Hoscoe Toles, Flint, Mich K.O. 6 
ay 3—Willie Davies, Peoria, Il. K.O. 2 
May 7—Gene Stanton, K’'l'n’ 200, Mich. K.O. 3 
une 25—Primo Carnera, New York.....K.O. 6 
u 7—King Levinsky, Chicago. ...... K.O. 1 
tt. 24—Max Baer, New York...... oO. 2 
138—Pauliino Uzcudun, N. Y. C .O. 2 

1936 
i7—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago .. 1-95 1 
19—Max Schmeling, New York ....K.O. by 12 
. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York...... K.O, 3 
22—Al! Ettore, Philadelphia ... _K.O. 5] 
9—Jorge Brescia, New York......K.O. 3) 
14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland....... K.O. 1 


n (May 13, 1914) near Lexington, Ala. 


p HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT 


g89—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 

a n, Ce rounds Arte he Miss. (Last champion- 
bare knuckle bout. 

1892—Sept. satay J. Corbett defeated John 

Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 


a) 
1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
tchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
4891—-March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
1899—-June 9—-James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, - 
51899-—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
ames J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
ett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N. Y. 
2—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
eemmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
nes J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 
4—Aug. 26—James Jefiries knocked out 
Munroe, 2 rounds, San Bred, uly 3 
u 


Cal 

_—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Squires. 
Found. Colma, Cal. 

—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
I err 10 10 rounds, London. 
m 1908— Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
mer, a rounds, London. 
: 908—-March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 
~1908—April 1g—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 


sm rounds. 
Reape sane 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
defeated Bill 


Sai rounds, Paris. 
cortal hie 24—-Tommy Burns 
13 a rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 
908—Sept. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
Melbourne, pe R ier ectey 
ohnson_ stopp 
Australia. "Police halted 


ies shay Pere cgh pounson and Jack O’Brien, 
raw, Philade a. 
aaa ES alc ge and Tony Ross. 6 
Pittsbur: 
Pt Johnsoi Eaocked out Stanley 
12 rounds, Colma, Ca 
gael 18 g9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman. 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 
910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
s, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
Tetirement). . 


PTitle changed hands. 


\ Recapitulation—Bouts, 60; Knockouts, 51; won, 7; Sredked out b: 
Joe Louis—Joseph Barrow—whose fists have won for him $3. 172, 261 


1937 
Jan. gir Sankey Ketchell, Buffaio..,.,.K.O. 
Jan. oe Pastor, New York.........Won 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City.....K.0. 
*June 22—James J. Braddock, aes ey oO. 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, oe ew York, on 


~ _ 
raw c§Oponw 


1938 
. 23—Nathan Mann, New York. 
ob Harry. Thomas, Chicago 
22—Max Schmeling New York, 


1939 
25—John Henry Lewis, New York.K.O. 
. 17—-Jack Roper, Los angeles. K. 
28—Tony Galento, New to 
. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit, 


1940 
. _9—Arturo Godoy, New York....., Won 
. 29—Johnny Paychek, New York ..K.O 
20—Arturo Godoy, New York. 
16—Al McCoy, Bostea, 


1941 
. 31—Red Burman, New York.. 
. 17—Gus Dorzazio, Philadelphia. . 
. 21—Abe Simon, Detrolt 


hee 


eo 


. 


Co 


D 


> 
00 COKIN Cot 


: 


. 29—Lou Nova, "New ous 


1942 
9—Buddy Baer, New York...... 
. 27—Abe Simon, New York,...... 
1946 
19—Billy Conn, New York........ 
. 18—Tami Maurlello. New York. 


raat iiss nn 


© 00 9000000 
-_ 


nn 
9° 


947 
5 Joe Walcott, New York 


in the boxing ring; was 


Eee tae BOUTS 

1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contes' 
stopped by police). 

1913—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 

10 rounds, draw, Paris. = 
1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and ere ‘Moran, 

10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 

*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked ‘out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey Sere out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey ‘knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 
1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
in| Olly, Nd: 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
Cit 

1933—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Peete knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Dem it 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 

1927—Sept. 22—-Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey; = 
10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 
he announced, shortly after that, his retirement 
from the ring. 

1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- 
feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth round when 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling ‘in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- 
tion of a successor to Gene Tunney, 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York Cit; 

¥1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out t deck 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

#1934—-June 14—Max Baer kenooked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York C e : 

*1935—-June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Bear, 15 rounds, New York City. (Judge's 
decision.) 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago’ ¢ 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judge’s decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City 

1938—April eae i ek Enocked out Harry 

omas, 5 rounds, New Yor y. ; 
beet t mans June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max ¥. 
Schmeling, one ane New York City. 


11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 


- indoor contest, 


1939—January 25—Joe Louis Knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. , 
1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1, round, Los Angeles. 
1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 
1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 
1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
eaaay, in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 
City. 
1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 
1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 
1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
€ rounds, Boston. 
1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
. Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 
1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked “out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia, 
41—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out‘ Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 
1941—April 8—Joe_ Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo, 


*Title changed hands. 


New York State Athletic Commission. z) 

| 

> Se = : " 

i Largest Boxing Bout Gate Receipts MW 


1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, ag 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification, _ 
194i—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova, 
6 rounds, New York City. ‘= | 
1942—Jan, 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy = 
1942—Marcn 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 
1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out -Bill 
1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked out Ta 
Mauriello, 1 round, New York City. 
1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott 
The score sheets of the judges follow: Frank 
Forbes, rounds, Louis, 8; Walcott, 6; even, 1; 
points, Walcott 12; Louis, 9; Marty Monroe, — 
Walcott, 10. Referee Ruby Goldstein, rounds, Wal. 
cott, 7; Wpuis, 6; even 2; points, Walcott, 15, 
Louis, 12. A protest and claim for the title by the 


Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. i 

1 round, New York City. 

Conn, 8 rounds, New York City. 

a 15-round bout by a split decision, New York City, 
rounds, Louis, 9; Walcott, 6; points, Louis, 11; 
manager of Walcott was rejected (Dec. 8) by the 


aa 


Date Winner Loser Place Gate Receipts el 

Sept. 22; 1927:....... Gene Tunney.,..... Jack Dempsey . Chicago. oi oi5 es Saeces $2,650,000 

June 19, 1946... 1.2): Noe Lous asses Billy Conn... New. Vork City 1,925,565 
Sept. 23, 1926....... Gene Tunney....... Jack Dempsey 1,895,723 
MUlyson POD) ob. Jack Dempsey. ..... Georges Carpentier. * 1,626,580 
oly 21, 1927........ Jack Dempsey...... Jack Sharkey. . 1,083,529 
Bept, 4 O23 5 ci... Jack Dempsey,..... Luis Firpo.. 1,082,590 
Sept. 24, 1935....... Joe Louis’... ..7. 0... Max Baer.... 8,352 
June 22, 1938........ GR TOWNS, FE 4 Max Schmeling 940,096 
July 26, ee tte Gene Tunney....... Tom Heeney.... New York ityes ose cee 691,014 
June 22, 1937 JIDEsLOWS.. ose. ais James Braddock, Chieago;: Hs 52 52s 640,420 
Sept. 29, 1941....... Ht Gt eyed 07 ee Louis Nova. 583,821 
June 19, 1 .|Max Schmeling..... 547,372 
Sept..11, 1924.71.71: Harry Wills... ..... 462/850 
July 23,°1923.. 12212! Benny Leonard. |. ¢* 452.648 
aly 4 19195 FS S. Jack Dempsey...... 452,522 
June 18, 1941... 2712: JoesLouise. 2. 451,743 
Daly 12,9923... 57° 7: Luis Firpo... 2222 434,269 
June 21, 1932...) 2/7! Jack Sharkey. |) 7) || 429/000 
July 16, 1947.... 1122! Rocky Graziano Chicago }..5 “snag sain 422/918 
June CE) See Max Baer.......... Primo Carnera. New York City.....:.. 417,630 

Bye LODE. Harry Wills........|/Charley Weinert New, York City, j-.< as 400,000 - 

/ Dee. 5, fi Ah Se ea poe ouig” ees Joe Waleott ....... New York City -. > 37... *216,497 


*The Louis-Walcott 


Distance 


bout was held in Madison Square Garden, and the receipts are a record for an 


Long Runs and Walks in 1947 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Winner Time Place Date 

NG ATS io ke 50 kilometers. ...|J. Abbate........ 5:12.52 ‘incinna 

Winther 25 kilometers... |W. Mihalo..! 2) || 2:16.38. Detr i fy ee M x iS 
Wilkes ysl. 10 kilometers... .|H. Laskau..: |||! 0:50.37.5........ |New York....__* May 25 
Lae on 20 kilometers... .|M. Kietanen.___ |’ 1:02.16.........|Fall River...) _ ! July 4 
Cee ae 25 kilometers... ./T. Crane. .... ||! :26.32.........../Glouster...._. 1” Sept. 1 
i ae 30 kilometers... _|W. Mihalo..._° | 7" 2:58.30 oo eases DetIBIGE = ae Sept. 20 
CT ea 40 kilometers... .|W. Mihalo..._!)’ 4:02.20... ...... | |Springfield..-* °°” ” 26° 


30 kilometers... . 


cy erehO miles, 2... L. 
- Irish X-cty championship. : P. Fitzgerald-Coolero: 
Veterans of F. W. Run...|10 miles...._ | 0:54.04 q 
Reddish A. A. Run,..... 15 miles....... 1:21.44 |C, 
Boston Marathon....... 26 m. 385 yds..| 2:25.39 |y 
ee ae, caarathon be 
ampionship......,. 26 m. 385 yds..| 2:45. r 
Pinnish-American ALA ? raed Bsiaee sta see 
Pe create oie, Ae. « 15 miles....... 221.45. 
British ‘ ret 1:21.45.3|M. Hietanen ae .jJune 16 
SPathon, eee wen. .G 26 m. 385 yds. .} 2:33.22.2|7. Hol i 
Quebec Marathon... ||| 26 m. 385 yds..| 2:48.32.21G. Coren a ae a: Gutben: ae & ie is 
Round Bay Run. . Bet: 19 m. 36 Yds..| 1:56.17 |B. Steiner |?! ms :!|Hamilton,. oct. 3 
iboen. m. ..| 2:40. y on 3 
Meiropoitan i el yds 2:40.11 |T. Vogel, Boston Al A!) *) 7” ‘Yonkers... ./Oct. 26 
BOUY x) DRM IK. ca S 0 Osmilles. pyac; 27:3 A. Osterberg, Manhattan Cl 
Reticcnal kau : . nm Club|New York..|Noy, 4 
este Confer’ “s 5 miles. . 2... 0:27.06 R. Hart, Penn, U.S. Mili, A../Princeton. .|Nov. 8 
SOlipme we! 5 4°Miles: so... : ann 
et HA Ra ane talles 20:26.4 |D. Gehrm (Wisc.) Tllinois.]Chicago... . Nov. 14 
» ference X-cty ........ 414 miles..... 23:36.6 |J. Kelly (St. Joseph), St. 
. Joseph College... |. 
N.Y-PS.A. League X-cty.| 234 miles... ../13:41.5  |R. Audolensky (Scienesy Fort’ (sueatown- -|Nov. 14 
Hamilton, <li eee : 
4 ed A. A; A, A. X-cty, R. Black (Rhode Isiand) [NE Oks ee 
‘ arte y) ee Secchi 5 miles... .. +125 :37.1 anhattan College NL Ye Nov. 17 
AGES ate ee 15:39.4 |U: Billis CN. Y. University SS a 
' SouthernConferenceX-cty.| 4 miles.’ °° °].° "7" He! 
CST A Xeaity.) | 4 miles... 1}20:41.1 | [Teak Milno et Marva nsing 2 
(X for Cross), i a c 


YSeerinnd Evends—College Football in 1947 
P Citkes Conference Football Standings in 1947 


? IVY LEAGUE “ SOUTHWEST 

League Games All Games League Games 

Ln, | es — PR; Co relts, 'O W. L. T. Pts. Op. W 
219 35 64 $8 


4 is 30 
99 79 


58 51 
74 120 
44 


ylvania, 


Texas A. &M. 
Arkansas. ... 
Bayloteus. 2. 


2 
3 
1 


POW RNIN OS: 
O° ee 
Ha Ot pte SIO OTT 
Crore PIS. 
CCOonocSoor: 
bo tt et BS He Cte 
Ce PONS 
Clr es BP OOO- 
CeO RO OS 


1 
1 
WESTERN Kansas 


Oklahoma. . . 
Missouri 


Iowa State ” 
Kan. State... 


CwONGan 


i 
Sate wSo 


wo oRwONwooO 
Qoo 


hwestern 


6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
oState... 1 


He Coco Won WINS 
OMe OOOKS 
NWore Goren 
AAwumnk eo 
ROR ROR OHO 
UOSOAINWO Wor 
SSRSNRSRE 


Utah State... 
Colorado. . .. 
PACIFIC COAST Sone. A. &M. 
aie yoming. . -. 
ali ornia.. Brig. Young.. 
nm 


D oapwwwnwo 
Co cr Oo HO 


R 
Po apie “WS, 


Drake 
Okla. A.&.M. 


Cee ten ban be) 


HONS OI 
eae PNW wWwwm OHNwhe 


Hh oSSood conootHo 


EASTERN * 


Cre nrwwwhorm 
AT oor eH ie RO 
Om woto moron 
© ie SI OT fe He CO 
Scoocoecoocor 


Mississippi... 
Georgia Tech. 
Alab: 


Miss. State. . 
Georgia..... 
Vanderbilt. . . 
Tulane 
Kentucky. . 

L. S. U. 


Tennessee. 


MND NWO ORO D 
CINTOTOOQ OTR RONDO Ago ROT Re 


ale kala cecal WeRRo 
RPOOCOSooKooo 
IPN OIOTAIN AINIWOW 


0 
* Season incomplete 


ROCKY oe 
Mont. State. . 32 13 
| Col. College. . 1 
Col. State... 1 
Col. Mines. . . 2 
Western St... 2 


7 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
§ 
1 
1 

1 


58 
44 
25 


He OHS Hm C0 OS pf C0 CO ND RD KO pa at 
SOSOSKOROHH OY ROS 
mt WI COO D O R OMI CIHR OD 
SAINTS OL CLOT ae 09 Or 0b OT bo 
BOSCO OH ORRONROO 


HOROO 
DOV) Go 
HOrRooO 


So 


Ali America Football Teams for 1947 


Collier's The Saturday Associated United 
Weekly Evening Post Look : Press Press 


Swiacki Hart Swiacki Swiacki 
Columbia Columbia Notre Dame |Columbia Columbia 

Connor Savitsky Harris 

Notre Dame /|Pennsylvania |Texas 

Steffy ~ Steffy Suhey 

Army Army Penn State 

Bednarik Scott Bednarik , 

Pennsylvania |Navy Pennsylvania |Pennsylvania 

uhey Franz Fischer Fischer. Fischer 

Penn State California Notre Dame |Notre Dame _ |Notre Dame 
Davis * Davis Davis Davis Ferraro 
Georgia Tech |Georgia Tech |Georgia Tech |Georgia Tech . S.C. 
Cleary Poole Cc Cléary Poole — 

. S.-C. Mississippi ae U. S.C. Mississippi 
Chappius Chappius Chappius C happius 
Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan 
Minisi Walker Layne Walk Walker 
Pennyslvania |S. M. U. ‘Texas - M. U. S. M. U. 

Elliott Conerly Layne 

Michigan Mississippi Texas 

Lujack Lujack Lujack 
Notre Dame |Notre Dame |Notre Dame |Notre Dame _|Notre Dame 


ier’s is the 58th Annual All-America Team picked by that publication. The Saturday Evening 

eam was selected by The American Football Coaches Association; Look by the Football Writer! 

ation of America; The Associated Press by.its sports staff and the United Press by a nation-wid 
of sports editors, ‘writers and radio football broadcasters. 


Ranking First 10 College Football Teams in 1947 


{ Ist : Ist 
place | Pts. = Team place 
yotes votes 


107 1,410 ||Texas és No. Carolina. . 
1,289 ||Ala ee ake Georgia Tech....]..... Re 
"975 Pennsylvania. 5 ; 
853 1/So. California coal 2 854 Ih” es 


poll was sande for The Associated Press by 146 football writers throughout the nation. Points were ap 
"on a 10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 basis. 


) ee | 


Cale Football Scores in 1947 


34—Mississippi So. 


55—Rhode ‘Island . 


7—Vanderbilt . . 
10—Dartmouth 


26—Dudquesne. . 
10—Tennessee.. . 


13—Kentucky 
14—Georgia Tech.. 
41—Louisiana State.. 


BUCKNELL 
21—Champlain. . 25—Alfred........... 


,13—Coast Guard sie 


0—Wesleyan. 


TR. I 
14— Williams . 


0—Muhlenberg. . 


27—Wyoming 

- 40—Montana 
7—Hardin-Simmo.s. . 35 
14—Texas Mines 3 
22—New Mexico 
28—Texas Tech 
36—Arizona 8S. C 
21—Marquette 


CALIFORNIA 
33—Santa Clara 


45—St. Mary’s....... 
48— Wisconsin 
pers ee 


13— Washington... 
60—Montana 
21—Stanford 


CARNEGIE TECH 
6—W. Va. Wslyn. .. .27 


at 
12—No. “iexas 
eau. 


19—Mississippi 
21—Texas A. & M 


CHATTANOOGA 
0—Mississippi State.. 
12—Tennessee Tech.. 0 
7—Tennessee. 2 
20—Centenary.. . 


47—Colorado- 


40—Virginia Tech. 
epee am bia 


7—Notre ea 


46—Union (Tenn.).. 
0—Mississippi 


oe AUBURN 
13—Mississippi So... . 


/14-—Louisiana Tech... eek eke 


14 
7—Georgia Tech... ra 13—Newberry 


O0—Vanderbilt 28 
0—Mississippi State. . ea 


SI8——-Clemson....... 


9—Susquehanna 
0—New Britain 


7—Brooklyn. . A 
O—West Chester... . 
6—E. Stroudsburg. . . 4! 


; Tulsa 
aa ald 


ron COLLEGE, , 
32—Clemson. 
ares State. . 


6—Villanova 
_  27—Georgetown 
'13—Wake Forest 


42—-Presbyterian 
22—Boston Coll 


19—So. Garolina 


35—Furman 
34—Duquesne....... 13 


BOSTON U. 
45— Mohawk 
ea 


' 26—Fordham. 
33— 


7 1GOLORADO 
BROOKLYN ore 
N.Y. 


38—C. C. N. Y 
fon Pe 


COLUMBIA 
40—Rutgers: oj. vee. 
13——Navy .. 2. 6 ess 6 

0 —¥ Bley Sa dee ieee 17 
14-+Pennes, 2s Athos 34 
21-——-Army- es ae 20 
22-+Corneil Sri Pan 0 
15—Dartmouth...... 0 
10—Holy Cross...... 0 
28—Syracuse........ 8 

CORNELL 
24-— Lehigh? 3 nate § 0 

O-=VaAale: sia a autres 14 
27—Colgate.......-. 18 
19—NAVY.0i2 Vine oes = 38 
28—Princeton........ 21 

0—Columbia........ 22 
12—Syracuse........ 6 
13—Dagtmouth...... 21 

0—Penwsylvania.....21 
DARTMOUTH 

0—Holy Cross....... 0 
28—Syracuse........ 7 

0 Penn 4. ontsyiesc 32 
13=—Browh te -8 ee = 10 
14—Harvard........- 13 
d4-—Y Glew sees ine 23 

O—Columbia........ 15 
21—Cornell. jo. Tse 1 
12—Princeton.3 2. s\-. 14 

DAVIDSON 
= oe! 21 (16 nr MeL 

O—William & Mary..21 

O—N. C. State...... 14 
12——Woftord!. i ciod. 7 
a poed SDN: 0 

JW Lees os 2 
14—V. M. 1. 14 
13—Richmond....... 7 
28—Citadel.......... ve 

20—Furman........: 6 

LE a ae 
25—Penn M. C. TS 
19—Maryland....... 43 
12—Bucknell........ 13 
AR a shes woke ae 
16—Western Md..... 0 
Re ed » ee 20 
13—W. & L Bee te! 

DETROIT 
34—Central Mich... .14 
20—Oklahoma....... 24 
40—Wayne.......... 7 
18—Marquette....... 41 
12—Villanova......... 14 
38—Duquesne . oats tke. 
19—St. Mary’s....... 6 
38—Nevada. a pee, 
31—St. Louis U...... 39 
20—Tuse 2 n Ss PSe 30 

DICKINSON 
27—Grove City...... 13 
14—Allegheny . pee 
33—Susquehanna.. Rea x 4 

W—FU& M.. Nae 21 
7—Swarthmore ..... 14 
25——Draxel. . > 2... vss: 3 
O—Western Md..... 19 
TSW BI 2 ites 6 
DUKE 
7—N. C. State...... 0 
19—Tennessee....... 7 
LA— NSW) sietiis sic doch 14 
19—Maryland. Sat 
13—Wake Forest... .. 6 
0—Georgia Tech.... 7 
7—Missouri... .. 8 
0O—So. Carolina. 0 
O—No. Carolina 21 


DUQUESNE 
7—Geneva.... .. ds.s. 0 
6—Western Reserve.. 0 
0—San Francisco... .51 
O—Alabama........ 26 | 


0—Maryland 
13—Clemson. . 


0—Wake Fores 33 
13—St. Louis. . . 14 
S FLORIDA 

6—Mississippi......14 
12—No. Texas 2 
14—Auburn. . -20 

7—N. C. State LAG: 

7—No. Carolina -35 
34—Furman. . oe 4 

6—Georgia 84 

—Tulane 4) 

(Miami... 6 


FORDHAM > 
7—Georgetown.. .. 
0—Penn State.... 


12—Kings Point... .. 
6—Boston Univ... . 
0—Lafayette 
0—Holy ae, 

13—-N. Y. U 


21—Swarthmore 
41—Lebanon Valley 
13—Albright 


7 Muhlenberg 
GEORGETOWN 


12—Villanova 
0—Geo. Washington. 0) 


GEO, WASHINGTON, | 


y 
0—Georgetown 
40—Kings Point 


13—Furman 
7—No. Carolina 

35—Louisiana Rees 
O—Kentucky . 

20—Okla. A. & M. 
7—Alabama 


27—Chattanooga. . 
O0—Georgia Tech. 


oR TECH. — 


‘ cane 


GETTYSBURG 
6—Western Md 
13—Lafayette 
Lehigh 
0—Delaware 
O0—Mublenberg 


20—St. Lawrence 
13—Albright 


52 Western Ma 


7—Holy Cross 
13—Dartmouth 


13—Swarthmore 


7—Montelair...... 12 


13—Amer. Theil, 


_ Sporting Events—Football Scores in 1947 
| KINGS POINT (con'ta) 


0—Geo. tackingicn: 


LAFAYETTE 
0—Muhlenberg 
14—Gettysburg. |.) 
ane aa 


a 
Boston College. . . 


ps seichigan 


LEBANON Veber 
21—Moravian. . \ 

O—F. and M. ee 
35—Mt. St. Mary’ pa.7 8 


31—Albright hak 
OP. M,C.” 


Northwestern. .. .2 


9 Gettysburs. 


14—Muhle nberg 
20—Kings Point 
27—Carnegie Tech.... 3 
O0—Lafayette 7 


a ST ye 


14— Boston Coll. 
19—Vanderbilt. - 


ssippi 2 
21—Mississippi State. . 
12—Alabama a 


MARQUETTE 
rak 33—So. Dakota...... 6 
—Kansas State. . 27—St. Louis 
OHNS HOPKINS 
Randolph-Macon .23 
‘Washingt LI. 


MARYLAND 


43—Delaware. 
18—Richmond 


21—-Virginia Tech. ... 
27—West Virginia.... 


—New Mexico 
ge College. . 7—Cincinnati 


7—Vanderbilt 
6—Florida. 


MIC 
55—Michigan State. .. ig 


6 |-21—Ohio State....... 
MICHIGAN BEATE: 


MINNESOTA N. GC, STATE ‘s 
Se cD aa» zh 6 al--Chattmiceee a : ie § 
28—Nebraska........13 | 6—No. Carolina. _- 41 
S7-<Northwesern. +21 ee ei: 0 
ye SEA te ah « --40 ey irginia. 2 
MAT ese. —Maryl : 
29--Eittaburgh.. pei AE videeses ae 
MR 21 NORTHWwEsaene 
4—Towade cys, coves 3 a Lisle Oe 3 
a1—Wwiroousin eee T,, A Marlee 26 
1—Minnesota.._ |||” 
n Bate Oa 7 +) ~ Mleblgan oo hee ree 
14—Wlorida.... 0... 6 es Cae 
33—So. Carolina... . . 0} 6—Ohio State... °° |” 
6—Vanderbilt....... 10 | 19—Notre Dame. .... 
27—Tulane. ......... 14 | 98-—Nlinols. -. cc ee 13 
14—-Arkansas........ 19] | = jn 


20—Louisiana State...18 
43—Tennessee....... 

52—Chattanooga..... 
33—Mississippi St... .14 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 


NOTRE DAME 
40—Pittsburgh....... 6 
22—Purdue Kf 


19—Chattanooga..... 0 
O—Mich. State...... 7 
2i—San Fran. ....... 14 
34—Duquesne....... 0 
Sa Simmons.. . e 
wf oat i a OHIO STATE : 
14—AWDUID 5 i6 iwn es 0} 73— av 
6—Louisiana State... 21 fiecunl v 
14—-Mississippi So.... 7 
14—Mississippi....... 33 


“as nee ope o| O—Indianas 22251: z 
is TOUTS 8 5 a sha NT tare eee ee 
7—Ohio State. -. 13| 7 Norehwesterse aaa 
19—So. Methodist....35 | “9 naichisan ss 0 

if Kansas State SR a sh i Nel 

—Kansas State. . OKLAHOMA — 
26—Iowa State. . 7 | 24—Detroit¢ 
“47—Nebraska........ 6 Or 
28—Duke..........._7 | 14—Texas Bae 
12—Oklahoma....... 21 ie 
14—Kansas......-... 20 
MUHLENBERG 

38—Latayette........ 0 

53—Albright......... 0 
6 warthmore...... vi 

6—Temple.../...... 
40—Upsala.......... OKLAHOMA A. & 
21—Lehigh.......... 14 | 12—Kansas State. . [ite 
eg aa ed eee 0} 14—T. CG: Ul eee 
20—Delaware. fee: 
39—Buchnell. eee |) 
57—F. & M...,°....- 7 
NAVY 

7—California....... 4 

6—Columbia......-. 13 

14—Duke........... 14 
38—Cornell.......... 19 


O—Penn............ 1 OREGON 
0—Notre Dame..... 27 | 27—Montana State. . ‘ 
14—-Georgia Tech... .16 | 13—Texas.......... +138 9% 
7—Penn State...... 20 eat et, 
Army ins isso 2 
NEBRASKA 
O—Indiana.... i605. 


13—Oklahoma. by 8 
gon State... 2. 


38 

O0—West Virginia. ...40 
0—Georgetown...... 25 
0 

3 


veer eae ee A 


6—Oreg. 
27—N Aighee # yee 


19—Bucknell........ 6 
O0—Rutgers......... 4 
13—Fordham........ 1 


NO. pe ee BG.- ket 


7—Temple...... 
20—Navy. 
29—Pittsburgh. . 


PENNSYLVANIA “ 
59—Lafayette....... 
-32—Dartmouth. ; 
34— Columbia. .... . 
21—Navy..:.... 


Pee near? tay aaa 


ma 
21— Corneil. vlaelee 


900 Sporting Events—Football Scores in 1947 Ge 
PITTSBURGH SO. METHODIST | TEXAS TECH (cont'd) | VIRGINIA TECH 


O=Tllingls; 20. os. 14 | 22—Santa Clara...... 6 | 36—Denver...:...... 20—Furman.......... 
6—Notre Dame..... 40 | 35—Missouri........- Opel EULGG aad atrctate ote 4 4—Virginia. 2205.3: 
O0—Michigan........ 69 | 21—Okla. A. & M....14| 41—Arizona:.......:28| 7—W.&M......... 
6—Indiana...... qs 41 {p14 Rice: sae sees ole 0 | 26—New Mexico..... 20 | -0--Armiye toe ee 4 
“~ 12—Ohio State,...... 0} 7—U, ee Ti. Ase 0 | 14—Hardin-Sim...... 6 | 19—Maryland:....-. 
O—Minnesota....... 29) 14—Texas. .....25.6-.- 13°, TULANE 42—Geo. Washington. 
DS APurdue. .-.). ee. 28 13-Texas A. & M.... 0 21—Alab 0 27 W Ae Pe ae iu 
0—Penn State. ..... 29 | 14—Arkansas........ 61 0G es ae rig Nene) 
2—West Virginia....17 | 10—Baylor........-. f) ee Sah ec 
PRINCETON ge eed Ne ON Wi Saree eee 19 14 Niissieel pot racer 
21-—Brown,......... 7 STANFORD 40—Auburn......... 0| 7—Hamilton. . 
7—Rutegers . 16-—ldahoecn setae 19] 0—Mississippi State..20 | 7—Lowell Textil 
20—Colgate 13—Michigan. - i 7—Plorida.......-.- 7 | 14~Brooklyn. . 
ei Corel ou tosis! : 6—Notre Dame. .... 59.|° 6—C. C_N. ¥ 
5 reel 42) ae 6—Upsala.... 
33—Harvard 0—Washington.,.... 25 TULSA 6—Susquehanna 
Pile Wale els 22 Bin = '<\~' = 0| 7—Oregon State..... 13 | 96 w. Texas St 13 | .0—Hofstra... a 
14—Dartmouth as oe  aerpantne sane 28—"Drake.....,.. 0,14 | 27 —Hartwitket ese 
PURDUE et Nae geen ors 3. 21 |. 4 Texas Tech. ..... 14 
14—Wisconsin........ 32/18 California 221. : PEE yatta! e 6 Genre 0 
| 24-—Ohio State... ...- 20 SWARTHMORE 7 wivhite ““9 | 16—Clemson.. 1222 1 
' 7—Notre Dame....-. 22 6-=B GAM sees 21 13 OKL ta. : 19—North Carolina. 
62—Boston Univ...-- 7 Oe ininnborg Pat Se 67 | “6B e A.&M.... ? 39—Geo. Washington. - 
14—Illinois.......--- 7) 7—Wesleyan....... 40 oA Tint oee aan '20| G—Duke.-.....s- 13 
PIN = TGF: Ee aa 9} 7—ursinus...,.-.-- 0| [3 « van tia? ee ay O—W. & M....-.... 
21—Minnesota....-.-. 14—Dickinson. :..... AR eee SS SS 12 tenatone Colson 13 
28—Pittsburgh......-. 19—Johns Hopkins. . .12 UP Ge hstAx 0—No. Carolina Be -20- 
14—Indiana......... 19—Drexel; 022 -.. 14. 92—Towar. sc. es Fe 7 | 33—Duquesne; Om 
RICE 0—Haverford......- 13 | 26—Northwestern. ../27| O—So. Carolina-/1.1 6 
-14—Lousiana State. ..21 SYRACUSE ME Rese ya i WASHINGTON 
7—So. California. Sod 14—Niagara.......-- 7 0—S. M Er bata 7 6—Minnesota. . 
* 38—Tulane......-.-- 0} 7 Dartmouth... ..- 28 Ota La hee 6 | _7—Oregon State. 
OSM oie. 14 | 98--Temple......-.- 12 eo racon Eaten ae 7 | 26—St. Mary's 
O—Texas...-. 45+ 12 | “o9—Penn State... ... 40 | 34 —Washinstan. 7 | 0——Oregon 
40—Texas.Tech...... 71 Q—Holy Cross... ..-26 | “9—-So California. 6 | 25—Stanford.. 
26—Arkansas........ 0| 7 Tafayette.......- 14 i beta go 0—So California 
41—Texas A. & M.... 7) 6 Cornell... 1... 12 UTAH 7—California. 
P=T2 CO. Uw... 2e.s-. Ol; 7 Colgate. 23. -.- 0| 7—Oregon State..... 6 {iC 78s, Galina 
34—Baylor......---- 6) g—Golumbia.....--- 28 35—Hawail ee 0 26—Wastington ae i 
RICHMOND TEMPLE ig— Denver nn. a) | ASE 
28—Rand-Macon......7| 39 N.¥.U......... 7 | 26—Wyoming.. ... .. 7| 32—Bethany........ , 25 
3— Wash. & Lee. 90 | 18-Holy Cross... ... 19 13—Colorado........ 7 | 14—Denison......... 19:4 
Rollins. 12—Syracuse........ 28 | 19. —S ol. A 
peer rian Ae 7 6 -&M..... 0) 20—Bradley......... 
20—Hampden-S....-. OH. 0—Okla. A. @ Mie. . 26.) So 5” 8 1 9 Seer estakneaHeie 
7 Davidson. mie: 3 as LN deo Se VANDERBILT 1g de Me esas 
ee NAO s Mich. State...... ie fre é 
19 el 20 ee ee 26 Ww i 5 3—Northwestern.... takinane eee 
“0—Wam. & Mary. 1.135 | 0—West Virginia. - .. 14—Alabama, 22 6—Dickinson....... 
TENNESSEE —Mississippi....... WASH. ST. ATE 
UT .—Georgia Tech. .:.27| O—Kentucky...._.. is ‘ 
Se OOMmbIA. i. « de eae eee 19 | 18—Louisiana State... 6 penn Sion aa 
21—Western Reserve.. 6 | 96—Chattanooga:.. -. 7) 28-—AubunnG 2a css 
_ 13—Princeton........ Q—Alabama....... 10 | 68—T one Tech., 
36—Fordham........ 6 | 49 Tennessee Tech... 0 | 33—Miami...-....°. 
46—Lehigh.......... 13 | “6—North Carolina.. .20| 6—Maryland... °°! : 
3i—Harvard......... 7| 13 Mississippi... .. -- 43 | 7—Tennessee...._.. 
nN ette 5 38—Boston College. . 13 VILLANOVA 
—27—Brown. ... |<: ::20/ 13 Vanderbilt... |_| 7 | 69—Kings Point... . 
__ST. BONAVENTURE 7—Miami (Fla.).. |. 
21—St. Vincent...... AEE ein 0 | 13—Holy Cross... * | 
14—Cincinnati....... 20 | 38 Orego gt t4—— Detroit: sae tents 1 
-25—Kings Point...... 0 | 34—North Carolin: 0 | .o—Boston Coll... ... 6 
-14—Canisius......... 17 | 34 Oklahoma 114] 25—Marauette....... 
 47—St. Louis........ 13 | 9]——-Arkansas. . 6 | 14—Georgetown...... 
* 418—Niagara......... 6 12—Rice. y 0 21—San Fran........ 1 
-2i—Bowling Green...14| 13-5 Mm oU “14 
13—Sergpton........ 7 | 28Baylor 7 VIRGINIA 
“he oh 7) 20—T. C.U. -- 9 | 33—Geo. eae bees 
2¢ ST, MARY'S 32—Texas A. & M....13 41—Virginia Tech... 7 
MTP. uahiin a TEXAS A. & M. (Harvard st a 0 
6 California! |!) * 45 | 48S. W. Texas... 0 | 82—W. @ LIS TITT! 7 | 19 (WESLEYAN 
_ (6—Washington... |. . 26 | 29-——Texas Tech... . | SB VN i tee ees 6a one ane ee 0 
" 14—Nevada:..... + .B9 14—Oklahoma caetnes 26 | 34—Richmond. ._.. |! 0| 49 onnecticut....'.. 
57—Loyola (L. A.)... 7 | 13—Louisiana State...19 | 7—Penn.. 119 | 5 Swarthmore, 
6—Detroit..... i((c%)| Mrs ee Roe: 0 Saat 26| 6—West Virginia. ||. 6 | 20~Amberst......... : 
es SSE ae eee 0) FONG: Garalina St 2 | 1 Willems. 02.728 | 
—Boston College 21—Arkansas..__.... : —No. Carolina...” | —Williams........ : 
-20—San Francisco. . . . 3: os MU Se es i3 Vv. i < 18—Trinity.-.- 24... 4 
SOUTH CAROLINA | *—Rice............ 41/15 Catawba, -g| WEST.:MARYEAND 
27—Newberry,...... 6 13—Geo. Washington. 7| 0 ee aA 
13—Maryland.. ||... 19| TEXAS CHRISTIAN | 0—Georgia Tech... .20| of qcttysDUrg. -- +. 
O—Mississippi....... 383 | O—Kansas.......... 0 | 20—Richmond 31 —Catholie 
26—Furman....) |. | 8| 7—Okla, AL & M.....14] 6—Virginias. 1/7/25) 35 41—Washington Coil. 
21—Clemson. .'.) | 19| Q—Arkansas....0 "6 | 14—Dawidson. .°<)"114 | 2B amaSy.. 
8—Miami. 2! 0 | 19—Miami (Fla)... 6| 20—Wm.& Mary, |. 128 | ,97 Delaware. 
ie Gitadel, 2... 0 | 26—Texas A. & M.... 0 | 6—Citadel..... 3 | 19—Dickinson.. .. 1°10 
vine Maes... 0 | 20—Oklahoma. 2122 7) 28—V. PLT 21/7044 14—Johns Hopking.. . 
Bcc re. Bylogecsa ike. 7 WEST VIRGINIA 
21 Wash. State...... 0 oper ag SS eee 20 Sturmer ee 6 LS ape terbela hs atetatetaee 0 
i a ee §) 19-8. MIU TS lis 7 Virginia 41 | 60~—Waynesburg. . 
_ 48—Oregon State..... 6 TEXAS T ed tien gy aL RPA Nemes 3 ee 
PeoSionittomia 2.7 OCG Fee. der ee Ere ee, astisroet 40 | 14—Penn State... 
Rte ease ‘: O| ¢—Texas A. & M..-.29| 42—Geo. Washington. 6 po Kenta BS Ge iS 
—Staniord...0).)!: —West Texas... ... 13.| 27—Wash. & Lee 14 | 20—Virginia,....)! - 1b 
3 Ue ete gape ee ee LO ae W ash. ide Leen... O—Virginia.... see) 
GUO, L.A. ls! O| 14—Tulsa. 7 26—Richmond. . 14 temple... oes ba 0 x 


7—Notre Dame... : 88| 6—Baylor./ 2.20322; 82") 14VEM Ti) PEA Os 17—Pittsburgh. 


ROSE BOWL 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 
2—Michigan 49, Sanford 0. 

1916—Washington State 14, Brown 0. 
a7—Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0. 
-4918—Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 1 
W9—Great Lakes 17, Mare Isl. Marines 0. 
Harvard 7, Oregon 6. 
0. 


Washington and Jefferson 0, California 0. 
—Southern California 14, Penn State 3. 
924—-Navy 14, Washington 14. 

1925—Notr 


. hington 0. 
3, Alabama 0, (90,000) 
Southern California 7, Duke 3. (91,000) 
Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,000). 
—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500). 
2*—Oregon State 20, Duke 16 (56,000). 
—Georgia 9, U. C. L. A., 0 (93,000). 
4—Southern California 29, Washington 0 (68,000) 
: Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 (91,000). 
i6—Alabama 34, Southern California 14 (93,000). 
7—Illincis 45, U. C. L. A. 14 (90,000) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C., 
Because of the war. 


SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 
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, i. F 
‘Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000). 
— Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 (73,181). 
Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000). 
—Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000). 
eorgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 (69,000) 
Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 
6—Oklahoma Aggie 33, St. Mary’s 13 (75,000). 
i—Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 (73,000) 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 


+ 


(28.000). 


‘west 7, East. 0. 
, East 3 (January) | 1935—West , East 13. 
West 16, Peiditpccenie) 1936—East 19, West 3 


Tact is” west , (January) 
ast 19, Wes a 
0—West 3, East 0 (December), 
2—Fast 6, West 0. 

West 21, East 18. 


mine the outstanding 


nking as the football coach of the year. 
Wa Coach 


School 


a"? i iP oa) ree a 


— Sporting Events—Football Scores in 1947 


Records of Post Season Football Games 
(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance.) 


fae ete LS epee oe 
EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) 
(San Frantisco) ; 


1934—West 12, East 0. 


Football Coach of the Year . 


; 4 
. . -Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a poll to 
meee popes. yolk oe ball coach of the Year. Under the supervision of the World-Telegram, 


ball coaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to the national 


i . YALE 
14°") 34—Kings Point...... 
7 2 —Cormell. iyi 0 


WISCONSIN 
Purd A 


2 ~Dartmouth 

14— Brown ‘ 
0—Princeton:..:... 

3i—Harvard:. Sasa 


6—Michigan......_. 40 
O—Minnesota 21 


1945—Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000). 
1346—Miami (Fla.) 13. Holy Cross 6 (38,000). 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 


SUN BOWL 
(El Paso, Tex.) 


1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) 

1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) 

ta Bamert or O, Arizona State of Tempe 0 

1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State of Tem: 
13 (14,000). 4 

1942—Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000). 

repibier ra wal Force 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 
(16, ‘ 

bee igor ech Texas 17, New Mexico 0 
(18; 

1945—Southwestern 35, Mexico 0 (13,000). 

1946—New Mexico 34. Denver 24 (15,000), 

1947—Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 (10,000) 


COTTON BOWL 
(Dallas, Tex.) 


1938—Rice 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,000 
1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech. 13. (40,000) 
1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000). 
1941—Texas A & M 13, Fordham 12 (45,500). 
ee Texas Aggies 21 (38,000). 


1943—Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 (36,620) 
1944—Texas 7, Randolph Field 7 (15,000) 
eis ys A & M 34, Texas Christian \0 
1946—Texas 40, Missouri 27 (46,000). 
1947—Arkansas 0, Louisiana State 0 (38,000) 


OIL BOWL j 
(Houston, Tex.) 


1944—-Southwestern Louisiana Institute 24. Ar« 
kansas A. and M. 7 (12,000) 

1945—Wiley 26, Prairie View 0 (9,000) 

1946—Georgia 20, Tulsa 6 (27,000). 

1947—Geéorgia Tech 41, St. Mary’s 19 (23,000) 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
(Montgomery-Ala.) 


1938—North 17, South 0. (8,127) 

1939—North 20, South 33. ee 

1940—North 14, South 12. (13,624) 

1941—North 0, South 16. (15,272). 

1942—North 0, South 24. (17,465) 

1943—*Boys High 13, Meridian High 0. (15,400) 
1944—North 7, South 24. (19,600) \ 
1946—North 26, South 0 (20,000). 

1947—South 20, North 13 (22,500) 


*Faced with many uncertainties as the result — 
of the war, the Blue and Gray Association found 
it necessary to veer from its custom of selecting 
two college all-star senor teams, one from the ~ 
North and the other from the South and sub- 
stituted a high school game. 


poe ew i? hae. ie 


3 
‘ 


1943—East 13, West 12 (59,000). 
1944—East 13, West 13 5 on 
1945—West 13, East 17 (60,000), 
1946—East 7, West 7 50a 
1947—West 13, East 9 (62,000), — 


1942—West 6, East 6 £58000); 


(45,000). 
62/000). 


Aue 
“4 


Coach School 


PRES ia sie Northwestern 
..|Harvard 
. .| Lafayette 

William F. Kern........|Carnegie Tech 
Dr. Edward A. Anderson. |lowa 
Clark D. Shaughnessy... .|Stanford 

Frank W. Leahy ... Notre Dame 


..|/ William A. Alexander.... 
.-|Alonzo A. Stagg......... 
.|Carroll Widdoes......... 
..|Alvin N. MeMillan...... 
. Parl Bisik..\.2 020s r eee Army 
.|H. O. (Fritz) Crisler..... 


Midget) outboard hydro...| 334] 37.527} 8/24/40)Red Bank, N. J. .|Donald Wheel Captivator 

A-I out. hydro........... 5 46.899 |11/18/45|Salton Sea, Calif..|Tom DeWitt... .|S-1 © 
A-II outboard hydro......] 5 47.344 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Frank Vincent...|.............-. nf 
B-I outboard hydro. . 5 52.448 Maya Salton Sea, Calif..|Jack Henckels....]/.............. 

. B-IT outboard hydro 5 52.724 6/41|Lakeland, Fla....|/Worth Boggeman.|].............. a 
C-I outboard hydro. 5 54.447 10/29/40 Salton- Sea, Calif..|Forrest Lundy ‘ 
C-IT out. hydro.. 5 57.325| 4/ 7/46|New Orleans, La.|Vic Scott........ 

F-1 outboard hydro. 5 58.785 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. J. .|James Mullen, 1. 
F-II outboard hydro. 5 58.594] 2/ 4/40)Lakeland, Fla. ...|/Ken MacKenzie 
G-T serv. out, run........ 5 43.062 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif.. Lloyd Huse..... 
C-Ii serv. out. run....... 5 42.815 | 8/16/41|Seattle, Wash. ...|Richard Hulen...|. . 
"H-I serv. out. run........ 5 42.352 8/15/37|/Red Bank, N. J../C. W. Frauenthal |. . Q 
C-Frac. out. run.......,. 5 49.559 wy Salton Sea, Calif..}]Bud Wiget...... 
C-Il rac, out run.,....... 5 50.13 | 8/20/39|San Antonio, Tex. Buddy Reuter -“--t. .- eee rae 
Hebrac- OUt. Tun... >..... 5 51.993 |10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif..|Harold Ashley. . .|Tag-A-Long 
F-Il rac. out. run........ 5 52.693 | 8/20/39] Merced, Calif. ...|Ernie Millot..... Norallu V 
Gold cup heat........... 30 70.878 | 9/ 2/46|Detroit, Mich.... Guy Lombardo.../Tempo VI 
Gold. cup race........... 90 68.072 | 9/ 2/46|Detroit, Mich....|Guy Lombardo...|Tempo VI 
Briton ING. yi... eke 30n | 89.913] 9/ 6/31|Detroit, Mich... -|Kaye Don... ..... Miss England — — 
‘iy OR 5n | 93.017] 9/ 6/31|Detroit, Mich....|Kaye Don....... Miss England FT 
President’s Cup lap...... 24| 74.258 | 9/22/46 Washington, D.C.|Albin Fallon... ... Miss Great ™~ 

: Lakes ts 
President’s Cup heat..... 15 71.181 | 9/22/46| Washington, D.C.|Albin Fallon. .... Miss Great 

Lakes 

National Sweepstakes lap..}..... 76.923 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J. .|H. Mendeison....|Notre Dame 


2) 


Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records 


Power Boat Racing Records 
Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Commission; as of Oct. 31, 1947. 
MOTOR BOAT RECORDS 


; Speed BH 
Owner or Driver Class Distance |m.p.h.| Date Location Boat Name 2! 
fb FRONBS o ic «a Gold Cup Lap.....- 5 61.973 | 9/ 1/33|Detroit, Mich......|El Lagarto | 
Guy omvacdar . -|Gold Cup Heat acho 30 70.878 | 9/ 2/46|Detroit, Mich. Tempo ne ; 
Guy Lombardo.../Gold Cup Race..... 90 68.072 | 9/ 2/46|Detroit, Mich. Tempo i 
Theo. Rossi...... Gold Cup Lap.,..... 3 72.7076 | 9/ 5/38|Detroit, Mich. Alagi ae 
Kaye Don....... British International. 30(n) |89.913 | 9/ 6/31|Detroit, Mich. Miss aes ii 
Kaye Don. ,.-|British International. 5(n) {93.017 | 9/ 6/31|]Detroit, Mich. .|Miss Eng ‘ 
Albin Fallon... _.- President’s Cup Lap. 2% 74.258 | 9/22/46 Washington, D.C. _ eee 
Albin Fallon...... President's Cup Heat 15 71.181 | 9/22/46|Washington, D. C.. ne ee 
H. Mendelson. . . .| National Sweepstakes Lap 76.923 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N.J.....|Notre Dame ~ 
Hf. Mendelson. ..|National Boo ustaken Heat 76.140 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J....- Notre Dame 
Jack Cooper......|National Eprpe peta os se Race|66.809 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N.J..... Tops III 
. B. ing... le Eng. H eas 2 hrs. ; 
“gy ape Bae Drape 723.92 M.|63.17 9/30/29|Lake Rosseau, Can. |Rainbow VIII ; 
. B. ...|Single Eng. Hydro...] 24 hrs. i 
ie So one Se aed 1217.88 M).|50.78 |10/23/35|Lake Rosseau, Can. |Rainbow LV 
BobDuntley,Rider}/Aquaplane Open Sea. 41° |31.69 1937 CatalinatoHermosa Chris-Crait 
OT AE UE aD dAdo A Paani A IN Ph imitated Dee SS 
@) Nautical miles. MOTQR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION 
Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 
Speed 
Class Dis. | m.p.h.| Date Location Owner or Driver} Boat Name 
91 cu. in. hydroplane..... 5 53.129 8/16/41/Red Bank, N. J. .|Jack O. Cooper...|Top's Pup 5 
“135. cu. in. vars Bee gn ds 5 70.588 |10/13/47|Salton Sea....... Bob Sykes....... Mighty Chevroml i 
225 cu. in. hydro-Diy.I...| 5 73.170} 9/21/41|N. Martinsville. . .|Joseph J. Taggart.|Tommyann Ill | 
225 cu. in, hydro-Div.II...| 5 73.170 |11/ 2/47|Newport, Calif...]G. Matucci...... California Kid 
Arac. inb: run.,........- 5 | 46.875] 9/21/41|New Martinsville.|Louis Burk...... Senorita I 
Berae. ib, TUN. 6. 5 49.917 | 8/24/47|Red Bank, N. J..|Edison Hedges. . .|American Hagle 
Boserv. inb. run......... real (OR 32.715 | 8/17/47 Cambridge Ar me Paul Seward: !; .o}. =. Ae eee 
rraceinpsTuns. 63 8... 5 49.234 | 7/27/46|Cambridge, Md. .|Frank Foulke....|/Sagana IV by 
Pe IAD TUNG Le} 5 58.215 | 9/28/47|New Martinsville.|Frank Foulke. | Saeeaee VIII 
PB PAD EOL UD. <5 eo ac oes 5 58.158 |10/12/47|Salton Sea....... Dale Brown..... 
E.serv. inb. run........-. 5 41.958 | 9/14/47| Norfolk, Va...... Edison Hedges. . ‘|Black Eagle i 
MUSerVve JOD TUN. = 72)... 5 41.570} 6/14/47|San Diego, Calif... = Schlemmer... .|Patsy Dee * 
EISEEV FINDA TPL, dss ais,2 = 5 34.749 |Baltimorje, Md........... P. R. Anderson... |Sacred Bunny w 
oseny In. TUN. 3. 2 i. 5 42.897 | 9/21/46 Washington, D.C./C. C. Schuler. . . .|Sea Sled V a 
Pen AND Tun... 2... 2s: 5 45.000} 8/23741|Ocean City, N. J.|Richard Abele Jennie Lee il : 
oJ Tac. mb. run.......-.-- 5 42.056} 7/15/38|)Havre de Grace. .|E. F. Dobson. ...|Water Sprite 


Krag ind. run.........-- 5 56.426} 9/29/40] Washington, D. C.|David Gerli...... Gen VI i 


ar reatical miles. MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 


Compiled by A. P. B. A. Racing Commission 


Speed . 
Class Dis. |m.p.h.| Date Location Owner or Driver} Boat Name 
Unlimited hydro., U. S.. 1 1/24.915 | 9/20/32] Algonae, Mich. Gar. Woods. a1 eae Miss America 
Unlimited hydro......... 1 1/41.74 8/19/39] Lk. Coniston, Eng. Lae Male, Ca’bell.}Blue Bird IT * 
Gold cup supercharged. . 1 1/00.987 ]10/ 9/40]Detroit, Mich. . H, Mendelson..../Notre Dame ~ 
_ Gold cup-nonsuperch'd.. 1 99.884 | 9/14/41|Cincinnati, Ohio..|W. B. Cantrell. ..|Why Worry 
797 cu. in, hydro,......... 1 64.685 |10/25/41|Salton Sea, Calif. |Jack O. Cooper... ‘I Pop's Pup 
_ LS Se uy 88.782 10g 14/47|Salton Sea....... T. CaldweH...... -|Blue Blazes 
OVUM UAE eee ute ee 1 81.264 | 9/21/47] Washin on D.C.|Edison Hedges. ..|Uncle Sam 
225;eu, in, Div, IT....... 1 90.114 sees 14/47|Salton Sea....... Tommy Hill..... California Kid 
AACA) TUNG... se I 47.629 28/47|New Martinsville. Phil Sharples... ..|Bombita 
B rae. inb. run... 1 51.463 7, 5/47 |Middle River, Md.|Edison Hedges. . .|American Eagle 
C rac. inb. run. 1 52.555 | 9/21/47] Washington, D.C. Mildred Foulke. .|Sagana [X 
D rae. inb. run a 60.717| 8/ 4/47|Picton, Ontario... .|Mildred Foulke.,.|Sagana VIIL 
E rac. inb. run. 1 70.245 |10/14/47|Salton'Sea....._. Lorin Pennington. Cooperhead 
Frac. inb. run 1 51.2105] 9/25/37|Washington, D. C.|David Gerli...... Lady Gen IV 
J rac. inb. run. 1 46.037 | 9/15/38|Havre de Grace. |B. F. Dobson... .|Water Sprite 
K rac, inb. run. 1 61.700 | 9/23/39] Washington, D.G.|David Gerli.... |” Lady Gen VI 
Midget outboard. . 1 41.478 | 9/22/46] Washington, D. C.}/Don Whitfield... _ Captivator 
A-I outboard hydro 1 50.281 |11/19/45]/Salton Sea, Calif..|/Tom DeWitt. 8-1 
A-IT outboard hydro. .... 1 49.482 |10/28/40|Salton Sea, Calif..| Worth Boggeman.|........ rei 
B-I outboard hydro. ..... 1 57.234 |10/29/40)Salton Sea, Calif..|Jack Henckels....|....71..°.°°7*" 
B-Il outboard hydro. ! |: 1 |57,009 |10/27/41}Salton Sea, Calif../Frank Vincent...|.1°.7 777777" 3 
G-I outboard hydro. ..... 1 60.560] 7/ 2/39|Richmond, Va....|Gar Wood, Jr....|.....°... 777° 
C-II outboard hydro... :! 1 60.45 | 2/24/41|Brownsville, Tex..| Worth Bo OMAN |e ie re. 
F-I outboard hydro. 1 |66.234| 6/°8/40|Port Mercer, N. J.\James Mullen TL | 2700000000) 
F-II outboard hydro... | | 1 |e4-293| 6/ 8/40[Port Mercer, N. J.|Ken Mackoniiad se yi ee er 
FI outboard hydro. |: 64,2931 6/ 8/40|Port Mercer, N. J.lKen Mac Kenzie |. .'° 177. ° "7° 7" ™ 
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(*) Name Location 


Grand- 


stand 


4, Sporting Events—Stadiime and Their Capacities 


College and Other Stadiums in U, S. 


Source; World Almanac Questionnaire 


-|Tueson, Ariz... 21): 


Huntsville, Texas . 
New York, N. Y. 
San Diego, Calif. : 
Berea, Ohio. 
pa! Baltimore, Md A 
C. of the Pacific) . .-.-/San Jose, Calif...... 
'U.) Municipal. ........... Independence, Tex 
eld Bava ove Mass.:..... 


eos via of) Memorial... . 
Sts. = (see Edwards Track > 


Madison, Wis....... 
Columbia, 8S. C...... 


Chattanooga, Tenn... 
Chicago, Til. ........ 


hes C.) Memorial....... 
‘ublic Municipal....... 
ford B. & Audry Jones (Texas 


Lubbock, Tex. ...... 


‘ech. C. 
; feat (U. of) (see Folsom Field) 
jumbia Univ. (see Baker a 
miskey Park... 
nell (U.) © 
ton B = 


: oes ml 
Ith: 


<r nee Denver, Colo.......- 
= ee Detroit, Mich.-...... 
pave. Detroit, Mich. ...... 

-| Nashville, Soraa en he 


n Field (U. of Detroit). 
ey Field (Vanderbilt U.). 
e University 
: a Gymnas and Stadium 


Berkeley, Cait ‘ 
- |Abilene, Tex. : 

Boston, Mai W. Va. 
a a eee 

2 otield. ior of the eg Cross) . 
rida Field (U, of Fla.) 

m Field (U. of Gute) 

Field 


-|Ocala, Wii ta Peet 
Boulder, Colo....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Norfolk, V. 
ee Bonaventure, Bhd 


f£ (see Sanford on. 
Bow! (. of Toledo) . 
Field (Georgia Tech. a 
. ees 


-|Toledo, Ohio........ 
Atlanta, Ga......... 
Green Bay, Wis..... 
Washington, D. C.. 
Wake Forest, N. C.. 
Boston, Mass........ 
nr. Oxford, Mass... ... 


Champaign, Ill...... 

Bloomington, ath 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
..}lowa City, Ia... 
..|Lawrence, Kan 
.|Chapel Hill, N. 


.|San ge age Calif. . 
El Paso, nae aa ay iad 


We SA Iowa City, I 
Field “Pex. A&M ColL)..... College Sta., “Pekas.. 


Co i|Jackson, Tenn....... 
e a) lege (ee McCarthy — 


Fiel Birmingham, Ala... . 
U. oe Taylor Stadium) 
eles Memorial. ........... Los Angeles, Calif... , 


E. Lansing, Mich.... 
New York, N. Y--... 


Philadelphia, Pa,.... 
Lexington, Ky. aay 
Abilene, Tex. 
Hanover, N. H 


23,000 
15,466 


Omen 
WOMINIOOM Noo ao eS 


HoSwon 
3 
w 


SOoONSS 


Se ho Raed © otal S Deel 


45,000 
17,600 


10,000 
20,339 
20,500 
67,276 
17,000 


21,031 


103,500 


Bleach- Maxi- 
ers mum 
peat: Shy Bes 7 aged 
16,000 36,000 
2,000 16,500 


Gis sete nat 45,000 
5,000 22,600 
“""16,913° "|" “110,000” 
2,500 27,500 
2,500 60,000 
9:000 34,000 
5 hee 0,000 
4,500 35,000 
2.500 32,500 
7,400 27,000 
“)SL,G00gat tk 21,650 — 
15,000 50,000 
1,000 11,000 
10,000 47,000 
2;650 50,000 
> 8800 Vaal 10,800” 
500 0,594 
8,500 43/000 
8,709 22,908 
vie denesed] ShOUDME 
3,000 33,730 
bf, i ad 00 
5,000 15,000 
3,000 11,700 
6,590 78,205 
2,500 13,300 
4,000 36,000 
She eee 32,000 
7,000 36,000 
10,000 25,000 
Soyo add 57,750 
1,300 70,359 
3,000 25,000 
aes RN 35,0 
10,000 53,000 
00 38,000 
17,800 41/800 
MF et ato 60,000 
4,000 18,000 
2,000 46,834 
5,000 40,000 
2,500 43,531 
G idegs See 18,209 
sists allen 15,006 
8,000 3,80 
"4.400 1°" 16,344 © 


904 Sporting Events—Stadiums and Their Capacities 


COLLEGE AND OTHER STADIUMS IN U. S. (CONTINUED) 
Grand- Bleach- Maxi- a 
(+) Name Location stand ers mum /|}Opened — 
ST ICS06) ob) ean aaa ae Bloomington, Ind... . 22,000 13,000 tae 000. 1925 
Miami, Un. of (see Orange Bow! 
Michie (West pon Age parareay t=" West Point, N. Y.... 21,545 6,438 27,983 1924 
Mich. St. (see ate in Stadium . f 
Maichinan (Ue Of) 1 sca sls ca e0e 0 Ann Arbor, Mich.... 87.000! eae at Ait ee eam 1927 
Belumecota CO; oy Memorial....... Minneapolis, Minn... 52,500 oat 000 63,500 1924 
pe oe Ci ae cate Field) Stad:) ats 
8 of (see Hemingway Sta 
Missouri (U. of) Memorial......... Columbia, Mo....... 23,458 5,000 » 28,458 1926 
Mountaineer Field (W. Va. U.).... Morgantown, W. Va. TUE eal Fore erly 32,034 1925 
Multnomah Civic........ era Portland, Ore.......- 22,050 8,050 30,100 1926 
Na see Thompson Stadium : 
Nonmasee (€U, of) Memorial...+...- Lincoln, Nebr....... 30,000 8,000 38,000 1923 
New Beaver ae (Pa. St. C5... State College, Pa.... 14,600 4,000 20,000 1909 
pier CU. 08 C.) coe cee co de See Cincinnati, Ohio..... 25,000 1,500 30,000 1923 
os (U. of Colo.)... feta Boulder, Colo....... 30,000 2,000 32,000 1924 
N.C. St. C, (see Riddick Stadium 
Notre Dame (U. of). pee cre: Poe South Bend, Ind..... 56,000" Hci 7- <teoeee. 56,000 - 1930 
_ Northwestern U. (see Dyche Sta. 
“ Ohio State University............- Columbus, Ohio..... 72,000 4,000 76,000 1922 
Ontoserniversityy 2.25 af owes Athens, Ohio........ TE OOO UN So eee ches inem | ete ee eee 1929 
Oklahoma (U. of) Memorial....... Norman, Okla....... 30,000 3,400 33,400 1924 
Orange Bowl (U. of Be gel ieod a, Nar as Ue eee eee 50,000 10,000 60,000 1935 
Ownby feomieth. Ui.) si7 f.)o ssn a-e Dsiiss Pex . cuics wt 23; 000) 6] score cis taceiecul aeey eal 1926 
Palmer (Princeton U.):...........- Prineeton, N. J:.,... 62,000 ls 3 ORs. oe ee 1914 
Penn. St. Coll. (see New Beaver 
Field Stadium), 
Penn., U. of (see Franklin Field) 
_ Stadium) : 
Philadelphia Municipal. . . Philadelphia, Pa pte) See apa aes Spree ,000 1926 
Pitt (U. of Pittsburgh). . . .|Pittsburgh, Pa... 60,000 5,000 65,00 1925 
Polo Grounds....:..... +.{New Mork, N. ¥5s.-. 50,000 ,500 60,000 1913 
‘Porter (Mercer U.) Fieid.......... Macon, Ga... 5.5 .).¢ 12,000 8,000 20,060 1927 
Princeton U. (see Palmer Stadium) 
Purdue University (see Ross-Ade) ~ 
Randall's (see Triborough Stadium) 
Razorback (U. of Ark.)........... Fayetteville, ArK.... 12,500 5,000 18,000 1936 
UIGSMMBtIGULE TM. io ww cer ee Houston, Tex........ 30,000 1,500 31,500 1935 
medaioie(N. ©. St. Cy... 2... 0... Raleigh; NOU... « 15,000: 10530. One ee 1936 
HOMMORS VICHOTY. <<... wees eee Roanoke, Va........ 25,000 2,000 27,000 1942 
Rogers Field (State Coll. of Wash.).|/Pullman, Wash...... 22,000 3,000 25, 000 1936 
Boeeevele BR vice Spie ea Jersey City, N.J.... 13,000 12,000 25,000 1937 
Se 2 lk a Pasadena, Calif...... 64,0005 S22. bac 96,000 1923 
bey Aeitdue ME eater chek Lafayette, Ind....... 24,000 19,000 43,000 1924 
emer BOWlos 2... -2. 5... ce kee Akron,-Obio. a f.00.: 36,000 [itd cee 42,000 1941 
LTV 8) ee ee New Bruns., N. J... : 23,000 6,000 29,000 1938, 
St. Bonaventure C. (see Forness 
Stadium) 
San Jose St. C. (see Spartan Stad.) 
" Sanford (U. of Georgia)........... Athens, Ga. o) 2... .as 41,000 5,000 46,000 1929 
Scott Field (Miss. St. C.). ..{State College, Miss.. 16,000 10,000 26,000 1916 
Seranton (U. of) »{eoranton, Pai ose. « 12,000 © |. nds te See oe 1942 
Seals San Francisco, Calif. . 20,000 2,500 22,500 1931 
Shibe Park Philadelphia, Pa. y 29,000 3,750 55,000 1909 
ee ans (U. of Tenn Knoxville, Tenn. 43,400 4,800 48,200 1919 
Sirrin nm U.) Edgefield, S. C 1936 
Skelley (U. of Tulsa) Tulsa, Okla 1931 
Soldier Field Seephent Park). Chicago, Ill 1926 
South Carolina (U. of)............ Columbia, 8S. C...... 1934 
8. C. State (see Duke’s Gymnasium 
an 
So. Meth. a Ownby Stadium) ie 
Ess obey sec e Bln eee a owe 3 ad gen wou, Cait ate eas $e o00 ey ets Poorer 193 
BENS SEER sina & iS MGl aerate - ,000 34,500 1 
Stage Field (U. of Chicago)........ Chicago, Tl... . 1... - 26,000 30,000 56,000 }.. beer ai 
Alar ie Ce Peecs es See 3 eee w., ae a sone Se ata 90,000 1921 
Ow! ONS 5 isla, 0s io» 48 ew Orleans. ae 000 > cc, REED ; 
Tacuse (U.) see Archibold Stadium is Wieck pene 146 
BOO G2 SS Sek ieee ‘acoma, Wash...... 25,000 7,500 32,500 1910 © 
; Taylor (eh + SS ee ea ao a sigs = aa teeun e086 25,000 1938. 
2 Sa eee ethlehem, Pa....... iF : 
Penn. U; of (see cee <A | 15,000 | 1914 
EMRIs soy ca sic cs eae es adelphia, Pa..... ESR Eng da ae oe 
‘Texas A.M. Coll. (see Kyle Field) 58,000 1928 
Mexas Christian (U,)... 0... ee Fort Worth, Tex..... 25,000 10,000 |-- 35,000 1930 


Tex, Coll. of Mines (see Kidd Field) 

‘Texas Tech. (see Clifford B. & Audry \ 

3 gene deere he { 
*..Texas 0 emoria! { .-{Austin, Texas....... 40,000 4,000 te 

re ees (Navy). -|Annapolis, Md...... 15,812 3,150 is'90s eset 

Tr ooo do Res ae eS Baton Rouge, La... . 40,000 2,000 46,000 1938 


Prlborough (Randall s Island)...... New York, N. Y..... 315400". |}. geeks a. 21,400 ‘ 1936 


Ute tio 1 POE A Oho er Salt Lake City...... 30,000 2,000 32,000 1927 


WALES DN CO8 Rg Villanova, Pa....... 
Wake Forest ig (see Groves Stadium) 2 Soars #700 aorhos 1288 


Waspinat Sy oon Field Fas : 

as on LT pes ae EE Ear | attle, Wash....... . 

_ West Point (see Michie Stadium) saya Se:n00 4,500 40,500 | 1920 
U. of (see Camp Randall) i 


* Wis., : 
Wrigley Field 33,396 5,000 38,396 | "1914 


Yale Bowl.........! aS fbonty (OMS (tau lace Mihega = 0 : 
Yankee Stadium JN. 56,000 14,000 ~ 7888 1938 . 


parentheses it is not part of the name of the staditim 


’ 


; *Called stadium unless otherwise classified; C is for OMREE: U for University. When C or U is i 
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International Aeronautical Records 


jource: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., representative 

the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 

Mautics. The International Aeronautical Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, 
‘tance, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters 
Paris. Regulations for the control of official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). The records 

ented here are as of Oct. 1, 1947. World records are defined as maximum performance, regardless of 
or type of aircraft used. Records accepted by the Federation in categories established by it follow: 
WORLD AIR RECORDS 

Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer (1.864 miles) course—650.6 m. p. h.—Major Marion Carl, USMC, 

mited States; Muroc, Calif., Aug. 25, 1947. (**) 

‘Distance, Airline—18,081.990 kms, (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN; Comdr. 

ene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN, United 

S; September 29-October 1, 1946. 

ae ecence, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 

States; Tampa, Fla.; Aug. 1-2, 1947. 

4 Circuit of world—No record established. , 

Distance, airline (with refueling. in fiight)—No record cstablished. ' 

_ Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, Noy. 11, 1935. 

oe other records, international in scope, are termed International records and are divided into 

i 


ses: Airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. 
4 3 AIRPLANES (Class C) 

__ Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. 

Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles) Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, 

IN ; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, 
IN; United States; Lockheed P2V-1 monoplane and two Wright R-3350 engines of 3300 HP each. 
ene Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United 

—same. = 
Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, 1938. 

mited States)—14,603 meters (47,910.009 feet), Maj. F. F. Ross, pilot; Lt. D. M. Davis, co-pilot; 

t. L. B. Barrier, Lt. C. B. Webster, F/o Pamphille Morrissette, Sgt. W. S. George, crew; USAAF, 
Earmon Field, Guam, M. I., May 15, 1946. (Boeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2000 HP engines.) 
|_Maximum speed (International)—650.6 m.p.h.—Major Marion Carl, USMC, United States; Muroc, 
+, Aug. 25, 1947. (**) (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—796.584 km.p.h. (494.973 
p.h). Capt. R. A. Baird. USAAF, United States; P-80A jet-propelled monoplane, GE I-40 engine; 
: ton, Ohio, April 19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

‘Speed for 1,060 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—745.079 km.p.h. (462.970 
m.p-h.); First Lt. Henry A. Johnson, USAAF, United States; P-80 jet-propelled monoplane, GE I-40 
agine, Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1946. (United States)—same. 
peed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.793 miles) without pay load (International)—Speed 708.592 km. p. h. 
0.298 m. p. h.) Lt. J..J. Hancock, USAAF, United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40 

e, Dayton, Ohio, May 19, 1946. (United States)—Same. 
peed for 5,000 kilometers (3,106,849 miles) without pay load (International)—Speed, 544.590 km. p. h. 
8.392 m. p. h.)-Capt. J. E. Bauer, pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot; and crew; USAAF, United 
ates, Boeing B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright 2200 HP engines, Dayton, Ohio, July 26, 1946. (United 
tes)—-same. 
peed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213,698 miles) (International)—Speed 439,665 km. p. h. (273.195 m. p. h.)” 
Col. O. F. Lassiter, pilot; Capt. F. O. Hinckley, co-pilot, and crew, USAAF, United States, July 29-30, 
7. (United States)—same. ‘ 

LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category—397-549 cu. in.) 

Distance, Airline (International )—3,318.198 kilometers (2,061.703 miles)—A. Goussaroy and V. Gleboy, 

S.S.R., Sept. 23, 1937.* 

‘Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 392.584 km. p. h. (243.940 m. p. ee 

gio Parodi, Italy, ae ae 1939. Pista nr! ee ge 333.179 km. p. h. (207.027 m. p. h.)— 

sence R. McArthur, New Orleans,, La., June 26, y 
Altitude (International)—9,075 meters (29,773.560 feet)—Herman Illg, Germany, July 7, 1939. (United 
ites) 5,721 meters (18,769.646 feet)—Grace Huntington, Burbank, Calif., May 31, 1939. 

: 4 LIGHT AIRPLANES (second category—244-397 cu. in.) 


n.) k 

irline (International)—1,909.833 kilometers any, 

Be 19 9 tinted States)—1,631.878 kilometers (1,014 Fila.. 
mden, N. J., July 31, 1938. SEAPLANES (Class C2) 

stance, closed circuit (International)—5,200 kilometers (3,231.123  miles)—Mario Stoppani and 


Jo Tonini, Italy, May 27+28,-1937. (United States)—2,525 kilometers (1,569 miles)—Lts. B. J. | 7 


i ve . 15-16, 1927. 
ell and H. C. Rodd, San Diego, Cal., Aug te pata alice arte 


Cc. T. Bennett and 
lo 


D. 
th, S. Africa, Oct. 6-8, 
U.S. 


ximum ( 
VER 1934. ee) See 
a tor’1,000. kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 403.424 km. p. h. (250.676 m..p. h.) 
Stoppani and G. Gorini, Italy, March 30, 1 
bh) Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, 1935. 
g sen be0 biome Pie (1 9 685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews 
is ti 1)—2,300. ometers (1,429. — L oF. MG iy 
_ccggnentincy eae trom oa Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United 


‘ fitade (International) —7,605 meters (24,950,712 feet)—Boris Sergievsky, United States, Stratford, 
aa BPE eed (international) Speed 310.814 km, p. ch. (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. P, de Seversky, 
Te a Eg perene tae enatones ‘Speed 394.019 km. 2h {209.451 m. p. h.) 
ates 1. Gon Kilometers esi éo mites} Fits Dee Ui ocd 390 adl km. p. h. (186.076 m, p. h.) 
pt. W. Pp. Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U.S. A., AC., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 


i States)—same. 


to San 


. T. Cuddihy ilo, Tatas 
¢ little, 


938. (United States)—Speed 265.608 km. p. h, (165.040 ¥ 


} 


t 


Ss. S. et 
from Moscow to Otradnoie, region of Stalingrad, July 6, 1939. (United States)—423.258 kilometers 5 


‘many, Nov. 21, 1938. (United States)—5,262 meters (17,263.743 feet)-—-Robert M. Stanley, Elmina: 


N. Y., July 4, 1939. HELICOPTERS ; 
Duration, closed circuit (International)—9 hours, 57 min.—Major D. H. Jensen and Major W. C.. 
Dodds, USAAF, United States; Sikorsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitney 450 HP engine; Dayton, . 
Ohio, Noy. 14, 1946. (United States)—same. r ‘ 
Distance, airline (International)—1,132.337 kms.—703.6 miles. Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot; Major: 
W. E. Zins, co-pilot; USAAF. United States Sikorsky R-5 Helicopter, Pratt and Whitney 450 h. p.. 
engine from Dayton, O., to Logan Field, Boston, Mass., May 22, 1946. (United States)—Same. 


AIRSHIPS (Class B)  _ if 

Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137- miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany), 
L. Z. 127, “Graf Zeppelin,’’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., tov 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, October 29, 30, 31 and Nov. 1, 1928.* F ° 

F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 

Los Angeles to New York, N. Y. (International)—Speed 934,926 km. p. h. (580.935 m. Bp. h.)) 
Col. W. H. Councill, USAAF, United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40 engine from} 
Long Beach Municipal Airport to La Guardia Airport, Jan. 26. 1946. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. . 
Elapsed Time: 4 hours, 13 minutes, 26 seconds. (United States)—Same. 1a 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. p. h. (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen-- 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* , 
pyereown, Africa, to London oni caer mee 5 eet: bp. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A. Hen-- 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. apse: ie: rS., mins. 

Havana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed 376.512 km. p. h. (233.953 m. p. h.)—Col. A. P. 
de Seversky, U. S., Dec. 17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)—same. 

F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) : 

Los Angeles, Calif., to New York, N. Y¥. (International)—Speed, 724.826 km. p. h. (450.385 m. p. hn. ’ 
Col. C. S. Irvine pilot; Lt. G. R. Stanley, co-pilot, and crew, USAAF, United States, Boeing B-29; 
monoplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines, from Burbank, California to Floyd Rennett Field, Brooklyn, . 
December 11, 1945. Distance: 2,457 miles. Elapsed Time: 5 hours, 27 minutes,“19.2 seconds. (United | 
States)—Same. } 

New York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrill 
and John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same 

New York, N. Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. (International)—Speed 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p, h,) 
Capt. Boyd L. Grubaugh, pilot; Capt. J. L. England co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States, Boeing ’ 
B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright P-3350-23A engines from La Guardia Airport to Burbank, Cal. Aug. 1, 1946, 
Distance; 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed Time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. (United States)—same. ‘ 

NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS ie 

New York to Miami, Fla.—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs. . 

Miami, Fla. to Brooklyn, N. Y.—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed time, 
4 hrs., 21 mins., 32 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m.p.h. = | 

Chicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed. time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 secs. 
+ New York to Havana—aA. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 mins., 5.4 secs. | 

New York to Washington, D. C.—Capt. M. L. Smith, AAF; April 21, 1946; elapsed time: 29 min., 15 sec, 

Los Angeles to Washington, D. C.—Lt. Col. H. ¥. Warden, Capt. G. W. Edwards; Dec. 8, 1945: H 
elapsed time: 5 hrs., 17 min., 34 sec. . : of 

Burbank, Calif. to New York (Reciprocating engines—solo)—A. Paul Mantz; Feb. 28, 1947; elapsed 
time: 6 hrs., 07 min., 05 sec. ‘| 

Chicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 mins. } 

March. Field, California, to Mitchell Field, N. ¥.—Lt. Ben S. Kelsey, U.S.A.A.F., Feb. 11, 1939) 
Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 45 mins., 36 secs. : ‘ 

Mexico City to New York City—Francisco Sarabia, May 24, 1939. Elapsed time: 10 hrs., 47 min., 


aoe Secs FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class C) 
Distance, Airline (International)—5,908.610 kilometers (3,671.432 miles)—V. Grisodoubova and P. | 
Ossipenko, U. S. S. R., Sept. 24-25, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2.447.728 miles)—_ 
Amelia Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24225, 1932. a 
Altitude (International)—14,310 meters. (46,948.725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 1936, 
ee test States)—9,160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March 24, — 


ei x 

Speed, Maximum (International)—Speed, 543.362 <&Km.p.h. (337.629 m.p.h)—Margaret M, Hurlburt, 
United States; Chance Vought ‘‘Corsair’’ monoplane, Pratt & Whitney R-2800-8 engine of 2000 HP: 
Tampa, Fia., March 16, 1947. (United States)—same. : 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 470.896 km. h. P. (292.600 m. p, h.)- 
Jacqueline Cochran, United States. Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) sh ecirlgeet open Rigby 492.341 km. p. h. (305.926 m. p. h. 
Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Ca: ‘9 
—same. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242,739 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p. | 
h,), Jacqueline Cochran, Mt. Wilson-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif., course, April 6, 1940, 
(United States)—same. pf 

FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS “4 

West to Hast—Jacqueline Cochran, from Burbank, Cal,, to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsee 

ee 10 oe at mins., es cenes hens m.p.h. Z , 
ast to West—Louise aden and Blanche Noyes; from Floyd Bennett Field, Brookl: n, N. ¥. to 
~ Los Angeles, Calif., April 19-20, 1935; elapsed time: 13 hours, 33 min. he 


“Indicates no United States record has been established. 
“Subject to homologation of Federation Aeronautique Internationale. 


1947 National Air Races, Cleveland, Aug. 30-Sept. 2 


Bendix Trophy Race (‘‘R’’ Division), 2,054 miles, from Van Nuys, Calif., to Cl : 3 | 
apes Time 5:28:07, Las suas. Type of plane: P-51 ister: o Cleveland ta 
endix Trophy Race (‘‘J”’ Division). Winner: Col. Leon W. Gray. T : 4:4:18. < yp 
of plane; Lockheed FE-80, ay. Time 4:18. MPH: 507.255. 
aile tophy Race for Women, Winner: Ruth Johnson. MPH: 223.290. Type’ of pl. 5 - 
ie eee rks nore oma, os P-51’s. Winns: Steve Beville. MPH: 385.602, ou 
son Trophy e for Je anes. inner: Capt: R. H. 5 s 3 : 
Lockheed FPBO" i pt: R. H. Burnor. MPH: 494.277, Type of plane 
Sohio Trophy Race for Lockheed P-38’s. Winner: Tony LeVier. MPH: 360.866. 
Goodyear Trophy Race. Winner: William Brennand. MPH: 165.857. Type of plane: Wittman Special 
"ae as eae le Filia hea eg Ken H, Knight. MPH: 352.168. : 
on ‘ophy ce (‘ vision ‘miles over losed. i er: H: 
206,130 9pe at plane: 6 Corsair. S a closed course Winner: Cook Cleland. MPH 
ompsen Trophy Race (‘‘J’’ Division), 180 miles over a closed course, Winner: b } 
Petit. MPH: 500.704, Type of plane: Lockheed FP-80, ‘i Winner; tee 
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- Immigrant Aliens Admitted; Emigrant Aliens Departed 


Satiebes Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service; June 30, 1942-1947 
immigrant Emigrant 


1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945) 1946 ; 1947 || 1942 1943, 1944, 1945 1946 | 1947 
5,669) 7,442)18,143 |22, 501 
83, 535 1,094 Ans 2,606 3,997 10,500 {11,153 
411 
5 


_ Countries 


8,721 


NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION ALIEN QUOTAS 
. pte: Quotas are’available only for persons who are eligible to citizenship and admissible.) 


Country or Area| Quota||Country or Area| Quota]|Country or Area] Quota 
Entei des bo Pree Arabia.... 100 
Sia: 1 


So. "Asia Un..: 
00||So.-West Africa. . 


er countries. 


ey.... - 226 
Soviet Republics.| 2,712 
440||Yap, Jap. Mand. 100 
Yugoslavia...... 


ea ee 
Total. .......|153,929 


sh mandate. **French mandate. 
ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 
Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number 


498]|1894.... 
tear 1895. ... 


108,721 
147/292 


Total. asics 


* 459/803] |1892. - 
313.339 359; 730 : 
ration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 
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The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized (1919).as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid-and other activities.’”’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing and Catholic Action, monthly publica- 
tion, N. C. W. C. 2 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
mental and non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and pee fee regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 

Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Education, Social Welfare, and Rural Life. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 7,500 affiliated societies— 
national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. ' 
. The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 


The American National Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross, traditional 
agent of the American people’ in times of disaster, 
is one of 63 similar societies throughout the world. 
The society operates under a charter granted by 
Congress (Jan. 5, 1905) in accordance with the 
Treaty of Geneva, which the United States signed 
(1882). In addition to providing for volunteer aid 
to the sick and wounded, the charter requires the 
organization to act as a link between the people of 
the United States and the armed forces, and to 
give relief in times of suffering or calamity, 
whether national or international. 

The American Red Cross was organized (1881). 
with Clara Barton as its first president. By act 
of Congress (1905) it was reincorporated under 
government supervision. 

Following charter amendments passed by Con- 
gress in 1947, the new governing body of the Red 
Cross is a 50-member Board of Governors, which 
' replaced the Central Committee and Board of 
Incorporators. The president is Basil O’Connor 
who was appointed chairman of the former execu- 
tive body in July, 1944. President Harry S Tru- 
man is national honorary chairman of the organ- 
ization: 

The society is supported by popular subscription 
_ to annual fund campaigns. In 1947 contributions 
totalled approximately $75,000,000. 

| American Red Cross national headquarters is in 
Washington, D. C. Area offices are in New York 
City, Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. There are 3,751 local chapters and more 
than 5,000 branches. Red Cross College Units were 
authorized in 1942. Junior Red Cross enrollment 
of boys and girls in schools throughout the country 
is nearly 19,000,000. 

In-peacetime disasters such as floods, fires, tor- 
nadoes and other emergencies, the Red Cross Dis- 
aster Relief provides food, clothing, medical care, 
‘nursing service and temporary shelter during the 
period of emergency and, when needed, gives con- 
thnued care and rehabilitation on a family basis 
' afterward. 

During the fiscal year 1946-47 the Red Cross 
gave assistance in 312 domestic disaster relief oper- 
ations in 46 States and Alaska, aiding 95,600 per- 
sons. During the first 10 months of 1947, Red 
Cross disaster expenditures totaled more’ than 
$9,500,000. 

Through wartime experience and necessity the 
American Red Cross expanded many of its familiar 
Welfare and educational programs and has since 


U. S-- Notional Catholic Welfare Conference 


The National” Catholic Welfare Conference 


wide radio Catholic Hour over the network of 
National Broadcasting Company and 4 second: 
program, The Hour of Faith, over the Blue net- 
work. 5 Sy 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research) 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at home and abroad. Z | 

Administrative Board, National Catholic Welfares 
Conference—Most Rey. John T. MeNicholas, O. P.,! 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Chairman; Most Rev.) 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, Vices 
Chairman; Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop 
of Erie, Treasurer; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop 
of Ft. Wayne, Secretary; Most Rev. Joseph EB. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Department of Catholic Action Study; 
Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, 
Episcopal Chairman of the Legal Department; 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of Sani 
Antonio, Episcopal Chairman, Department oif 
Lay Organizations; Most Rey. Richard J. Cushing, 
Archbishop of Boston, Episcopal Chairman, De- 
partment of Youth; Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Bishop of Toledo, Episcopal Chairman, Department 
of Social Action. } 

Officer at National Headquarters: 1312 Massa- 
chusetis Avenue, Northwest Washington 5, D. C.—: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, General Secre-~ 


tary. 

Under the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committee oni 
Motion Pictures: Most Rev. William A. Scully, 
Coadjutor Bishop of Albany, Chairman; Most Rev. . 
John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los Angeles; Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Albers,.Bishop of Lansing; Most 
Rev. Bryan J. McEntegai&, Bishop of Ogdensburg; ; 
Most Rev. Raymond A. Kearney, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Brooklyn, there functions the Legion of Decency, 
organized for the purpose of securing for the pub-- 
lic wholesome screen entertainment. One of the# 
means towards the accomplishment of this end iss 
the publishing of a weekly classification of cur=- 
rent films. The Legion of Decency has its Na- 
tional Office in the Archdiocese of New York— 
Address: 485 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y.. 
The executive secretary is Rev. Patrick J. Master- 
son. ; 
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addea new activities to meet peacetime needs. Mostf 
outstanding of these, is the Red Cross Civilian: 
Blood Donor Service 
whereby Red Cross 


Red Cross field_directors served in 85 Veterans: 
Administration offices to assist veterans in securing § 
benefits for which they may be eligible. Nation-wide = 
service to veterans and their dependents is provide 
by the Red Cross through chapters and chapter f 
branches in approximately 9,000 communities. i 

The Home Nursing program instructs home-- 
makers in simple nursing skills required for home = 
care of the sick. The objective of the home nursing 
instruction (begun 1908) isto equip one member 
every family to meet daily emergencies and safe-- 
guard family health. ; ¥ 

The Nutrition Service, through classes, demon: 
strations, information centers and other educas 
tional methods, helps promote a nationwide pro- 
gram_for better food habits. m 

A First Aid Water Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion Service is maintained to help curtail thee 
tremendous death toll from highway and home 
cidents, and drowning. The Society has approx 
mately 10,000 mobile first aid units and 2,000 high- 
way first aid stations. : 

The Volunteer Special Services of the Red Cross 
include -the following corps: Canteen, Motor, 
Nurse’s Aide, Gray Lady, Staff Aide, Social Wel- 
fare Aide, Arts and Skills, Entertainment and 
Instruction, and Production and Supply. 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


Under the Treaty of Geneva the International 
Red Cross Committee operates to see that a 


entirely of Swiss Citizens, and during World War y 


,#merican organized labor, after enjoying more 
m & decade of a favorable official atmosphere, 
Sad in 1947 with new laws of a sharply differ- 
rend. 

he federal Taft-Hartley Law, known formally 
the Labor-Management Relatioms Act of 1947, 
S the most conspicuous and the most far reach- 
mg among enactments of this character. But legis- 
tures in 30 states also passed laws limiting the 
Wileges or regulating the activities of labor 
hions. Provisions of some state laws were more 
mgent than the federal statute, and the latter 
anted precedence to them. 

| Probability of the new laws had been forecast 
the result of highly disturbed labor-management 
tions that followed World War II. All strike 
rds were broken in 1946. The advocates of 
on-controlled legislation called for.a restoration 
a balance between labor and management, as- 
hg the scales of justice had been tilted toward 
bor unions by the National Labor Relations 
Vagner) Act and other federal laws of the 
moosevelt New Deal era. 

‘The new laws were fought with every resource 
the American Federation of Labor, the Congress 
Mu Industrial Organizations, the railway brother- 
ds (not directly affected by Taft-Hartley), and 


When this fight was lost (in the Taft- 
ttley case by convincing House and Senate votes 
ding President Truman’s veto) every sector of 
anized.labor declared war on the responsible 
fegisiators, calling for their retirement and the 
Pgislation’s repeal. 
esults will become apparent in the national 
jons in November, 1948. Although the bill had 
tome a law through coalition of both parties in 
gress, the Republican leadership was firmly 
igged with responsibility for it. 
“As 1947 ended, both the C.I.O. and A.F.L. were 
faring for participation in the 1948 primaries 
elections, but with an eye on a Taft-Hartley 
phibition of expenditure of union funds to 
uence election of a President or member of 
gress. This provision was an amendment of the 
ral Corrupt Practices Act and applies to offi- 
‘of corparations and labor unions. It does not 
union political activities when they are 
ced by voluntary contributions and not by 
j dues or enforced assessments. 
Union leaders admitted labor was at its weakest 
; h in Congress since before the New Deal 
Some of them, including Daniel J. Tobin, 
lent of the A.F.L. Teamsters, placed part of 
blame on the inter-union warfare resulting 
n the split between A.F.L. and C.1.0. : 
division continued, despite meetings in- 
ed to end it. Philip Murray, C.1.O. president, 
osed a form of cooperation in resisting un- 
‘able legislation and in promoting unified 
fical action. William Green, A.F.L. President. 
ed organic unity must come first. Murray re- 
‘this plan saying there was no guarantee of 
sdictional and other rights of C.1.0. unions. 
conventions of both organizations authorized 
ttees to negotiate further but with no plans 
i to resume meetings. , 
mong the union leaders, John L. Lewis, presi- 
“of the United Mine Workers, drew, as usual, 
ge,-if not the largest share, of the year’s 
‘attention. His labor colleagues blamed him 
y for bringing on the Taft-Hartley Law 
gh wartime strikes in coal mining plus a most 
ortant legal proceeding that resulted from a 
strike as winter approached 1946. 
- that time the great bulk of bituminous coal 
s were in Government possession, under war- 
Jaws, after an unsolved controversy between 
Ss and the coal operators. Lewis moved for 
© wages under an agreement he had signed 
. Secretary of the Interior Julius A. Krug. 
official, who had supervision of the mines but 
was anxious to end Government control 
the industry, refused to reopen the contract 
he wage question. The Government obtained a 
al Court injunction to prevent a strike but 
e took place in defiance of it. Justice T. 
) Goidsborough, of the U. S. District Court for 
District of Columbia, who had granted the 
nection, held the union and its president 
“of contempt, and assessed fines of $3,500,- 
mst the United Mine Workers and $10,000 
leader. 
Pioretoe Court ruled March 6, 1947, in a 7-2 
ecision that both the union and its president 
in civil and criminal contempt when they 
truck the Government-possessed mines. By 
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& narrower division, 5 to-4, the nine justices held 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Law 
did not prevent the Federal Government from 
using the injunction weapon against labor unions 
in these circumstances. A majority of the court 
confirmed the $10,000 fine against Lewis, but re- 
duced the union's fine to $700,000 provided the 
union would rescind its notice to the Government 
of contract cancellation. The cancellation was made 
by Lewis, March 19. $ 

However, the Truman Administration showed a 
determination to return the coal mines to their 
owners, and through expiration of the Smith-Con- 
nally War Labor Disputes Act was compelled to do 
so on June 30. It promoted negotiations between 
the union and the operators. They began May 16 
but soon reached a hopeless deadlock. The north- 
ern and southern groups of operators had split, 
with the latter expressing intent to wait for the 
congressional fate of the Taft-Hartley bill and 
Stating also a determination not to join in a 
nation-wide agreement. 

On June 28 about 400,000 soft-coal miners 
started ten-day paid vacations—legal under the 
Krug-Lewis agreement. Most of the miners had 
stayed away from work a week or more earlier in 
a wave of ‘‘wildcat’’ strikes generally regarded as 
a gesture of defiance toward Congress. The walk- 
outs, threatening to retard steel and automobile 
manufacturing and railroad transportation, became 
atid just after the Taft-Hartley bill had become 
aw. ‘ 

This confused situation was cleared up on July 
8 when Lewis signed a new wage agreement with 
the ‘‘captive’’ mines of U. S. Steel Corp. and large 
allied interests operating commercial mines. Other 
operators protested, but all, including those of the 
South, eventually signed the same contract. It 
Was regarded as a victory for Lewis ‘‘despite’’ the 
Taft-Hartley Law. Industry spokesmen said they 
had been faced with a choice between raising 
wages, with a possible inflationary risk from rising 
coal prices, and a strike and coal shortage which 
might haye thrown the country into a depression. 
They said the threat of the latter was more 
serious. So they signed. 

The new contract raised the average miner’s 
daily pay $1.20 a day to $13.05, and at the same 
time reduced working hours from nine to eight. 
Lewis claimed other benefits—in vacation and wel- 
fare fund payments and miscellaneous concessions 
—that he said amounted to a total daily benefit of 
$3.54 a man. 

The contract was regarded by many industry and 
union leaders as showing the benefits that could 
be won by a union under or “‘despite’’ the Taft- 
Hartley Law. The former no-strike clause was 
eliminated, and it was specified that miners would 
work only when they are “able and willing.” 
This, union spokesmen said, would protect the 
union against employers’ suits for damages, under 
the Taft-Hartley Law, for wildcat strikes. Other 
important provisions covered continuation of a 
miners’ welfare fund, to be jointly administered 
by represerttatives of the union and operators, and 
with the employer’s contribution increased from 5 
to 10 cents a ton. 

Other provisions included a company check-off 
of union dues and assessments, and authority for 
the union to force adoption in all coal mines of 
federal safety standards despite conflicts between 
federal and state regulations and the constitu- 
tional reservation of police powers to the states. 

The coal-mine safety subject became prominent 
largely through a disaster March 25 in a mine at 
Centralia, Ill., the worst since 1928. One hundred 
and eleven men were killed in a blast generally 
attributed to an over-accumulation of explosive 
coal dust and lack of precautions against it through 
the rock-dusting ‘method. Six separate inquiries, 
federal and state, were conducted. Lewis ordered a 
“memorial period,’’ which stopped production in 
all bituminous mines theweek of April 1 to 4. He 
accused Secretary Krug, then technically in charge 
of the mines, of ‘‘criminal negligence.” 

The fight for and against the Taft-Hartley Law 
was long and bitter. President Truman started 
it Jan. 6, when in his “‘state of the Union’’ ad- 
dress to Congress he outlined a comparatively mild 
labor program: (1) Jurisdictional strikes and “‘un- 
justitied’’ secondary boycotts by unions to be out- 


jawed; (2) aid from the Labor Department in 
arbitration; (3) a broadened program of social 
legislation ‘“‘to alleviate the causes of workers’ 


insecurity’; and. (4) establishment of a temporary 
joint ye mg eA oe committee +2 Bees the 
ntire field of labor-management relations. 

bi Republican leaders said the results of the 1946 
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‘congressional elections constituted a ‘‘mandate’’ 
from the people for labor legislation and that the 
President had not gone far enough. y 

Long House and Senate hearings, in which union 
leaders uniformiy, opposed any bill more stringent 
than the Truman recommendations, resulted in 
House passage April 17, by a vote of 308 to 107, of 
a highly union-restrictive bill from the House 
Education and Labor Committee, of which the 
chairman is Representative Fred A. Hartley Jr. 
(R., N. J.). On the same day Senator Robert A. 
Taft (R., Ohio), presented a bill from the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, of which he 
is chairman. He said the bill’s aim was to over- 
haul the Wagner Act, but insisted it was much 
less stringent than the bill passed by the House. 

The Taft bill was weakened in the Senate by 
deletion of a prohibition of industry-wide bargain- 
ing by unions. This was part of the House bill 
and was favored by the Senate committee chair- 
man. 

The Senate passed the Taft bill May 13 by 68 to 
24, six more votes than necessary to override the 
expected presidential veto. House-Senate confer- 
erences brought back to both chambers a com- 
promise which followed the Senate version more 
than the House version, but was still denounced 
by. union leaders. 

The compromise bill was passed in both the 
House and Senate by majorities more than large 
enough to override a veto, but all union leaders 
concentrated their efforts to get such a presi- 
dential action. Murray, of the C.1.0., sent the 
White House, a 10,000 word letter condemning the 
bill. On June 20 President Truman sent to Congress 
his disapproving message. He said the Taft-Hart- 
Tey bill, if enacted, would increase, not lessen 
industrial strikes and would ‘‘weaken the national 
unity and. economy at a critical time in world 
affairs.’’ 

The House overrode the veto 331 to 83, with 106 
Democratic members voting with 225 Republicans 
in the majority. That night the President, in a 
Yradio speech, called the bill ‘‘shocking . . . bad 
fee labor, bad for management, bad for the coun- 
Ty.”? 

Senator Taft immediately answered that Presi- 
dent Truman either had misrepresented or did not 
understand the bill’s ‘‘carefully drafted’ provi- 
-sions for a ‘‘reasonable reform of the labor laws.’’ 

Immediate Senate action was blocked by Sen- 
ators Morse (R., Oreg.), and Pepper (D., Fla.) and 
others with the announced purpose of gaining time 
for an expression of public sentiment. On June 23 
the Senate voted 68 to 25 to override the veto. 
Twenty Democrats voted with 48 Republicans in 
the majority, which had six more votes.than the 
Yrequired two-thirds. 

Thus the strictest and most controversial labor 
Jaw this country has ever had was enacted. Unless 
repealed or drastically modified it will affect labor- 
Management relations for a long time to come. 
Just how, and whether for the weifare or the harm 
of the general public interest, is still a subject for 
argument. (A summary of the Taft-Hartley Law 
-is presented on page 403.) 

Congress passed another law opposed by some 
parts of organized labor, particularly the C.1.0. It 
resulted from the filing in late 1946 and the first 
part of 1947 of suits totaling $4,000,000,000 or more 
in claims for ‘‘portal-to-portal’’ pay. They were 
based on a court interpretation of the Fair Labor 
Standards or Wage-Hour Act. A majority in Con- 
gress took the view that this interpretation was 
wrong, and that if it were applied a large number 
of businesses would be driven into bankruptcy. 
The corrective bill, as finally passed, invalidated 
all “‘portal’’ claims not covered specifically in 
labor contracts, and placed a two-year limit on 
future claims. 

President Truman signed the bill with a state- 
ment that he had found it did not undermine 
basic wage-hour standards, as claimed by its oppo- 
-nents, again urged Congress to raise the statutory 
minimum wage and to extend the Wage-Hour Law 
to workers not covered. 

The President pledged a fair administration for 
the Taft-Hartley Law, to meet charges that his 
Administration’s opposition to the measure made 
its success doubtful. He gave instructions in har- 
mony with this pledge to the men he selected to 
administer it. These were the three members of 
the old National Labor Relations Board—Chairman 
Paul Herzog, John M. Houston and James J. Rey- 
nolds, plus two new members, former Senator Abe 
Murdock (D., Utah) and J. Copeland Gray, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. He named as general counsel of 
NLRB—a post with greatly increased powers under 
the Taft-Hartley Law—Robert N. Denham, a for- 
mer trial examiner of the board. ‘ 

The nominations of Denham, Murdock and Gray 
were not acted upon by the Senate before Congress 
adjourned, and the President gave them recess 
appointments. 

The operation of the Taft-Hartley Law, includ- 
ing the interpretations of it by the board and 


members, and the latter was chosen chairman 
Representative Hartley was made vice chairman 
This committee is instructed to make its first re 
port, with recommendations to Congress in Mare 
of 1948 and its final report to the new Congress” 
taking office in January of 1949. ae 
The Taft-Hartley Law took the old Conciliatio 
Service, which dated back to 1913, out of the Labo 
Department and made it an independent Federal _ 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. The stated 
reason was that’such a service should not be under 
direction of the Secretary of Labor because of thi 
possibility of favoring labor unions against man-~ 
agement, Edgar L. Warren resigned as director of © 
the service and Cyrus Ching was named to succeed — 
him. Ching, formerly a management member of © 
the National War Labor Board, had been indus-— 
trial relations director of the United States Rubber) 


Q. j 

By November, 1947, the number of strikes and 
the number of men involved had dropped to a 
tecord low point for recent peacetime periods 
Uncertainty about workings of the Taft-Hartle 
Law, rather than beneficial results from the law 
itself, was said by authorities to be a main reason 
Ching announced new policies of trying to dispose 
of labor-management controversies before they 
reached the work stoppage stage. hi a 

Important labor disturbances of the year were 
led by the first nation-wide strike against the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and indi 
vidual companies of the Bell System. It directly | 
involved 340,000 employees in all States except New — 
England and Monta, and Virginia and Indiana. ~ 
In the two last named state laws forbade strikes — 
against public utilities. 7 4 

The main issue was a general wage increase of — 
$12 a week. Other demands were for a union shop _ 
and liberalized vacations. The telephone unions, | 
which were independent of A.F.L. and C.1.0., but | 
were banded together in the National Federation of _ 
Telephone Workers, offered to remain on the job if 
all demands were arbitrated. The Bell companies 
refused to arbitrate any issue other than wages. | 
The A. T. & TF. company refused to bargain for any 
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normal, particularly where the dial system is i L 
use. ¢ 
By May i0 the N.F.T.W. had given up hope for 
a blanket nation-wide settlement and a week later 
all Bell System operating units had reached agree- 
ments with their local employes’ organizations. 
The settlements in general were for less than 4 
$5 weekly raise. 4 

Another important strike was that of the C.1.0 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers against East” 
Coast shipyards. After 85 days an agreement for a 
12-cent an hour wage raise for hourly workers, 
with a proportional increase for piece workers, | 
was reached by the New York Shipbuilding Co., of 
Camden, N. J., and other concerns. A settleme 
along the same lines was reached five weeks late 
bas the shipbuilding division of Bethlehem Stee! 

orp. 

On March 23 membérs of the C.1:0. United Auto- 
mobile Workers voted three to one to end a 329-day 
strike against the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., in Milwaukee. Communist activity was charged 
to be the reason for this long shutdown and be: 
came the subject of investigation by the Hou 
Labor Committee. Attempted Communist domina 
tion was charged also in the C.I.0. Mine t 
Smelter Workers, and a sh 


a labor union 
minority. 


adical 
Green, while denoun 


Communist activity in labor unions, opposed 
osals before -the House Committee on Un- 
rican Activities fo outlaw the Communist 
y. He said it would make martyrs of the Com- 
mists, and advocated that the foreign ideology 
= combatted by raising American living standards. 
committee ended its hearings with a promise 

a& “pitiless spotlight of publicity” for Com- 
aunist activities, but decided against attempts to 
utlaw the Communist Party. 
_The subject of Communists in labor unions pro- 
iced an unexpected repercussion from the Taft- 
riley Law. This statute contained a compara- 
ely minor provision that labor unions, to be 
e© to bring cases before the National Labor 
tions Board, must have their officers file affi- 
wits that they are not members of the Com- 
nist Party or otherwise believe in forcible 
throw of the Government. 
some non-Communist leaders in- both the A.F.L. 
C.I.O. contending that the new law should 
be recognized and advocating that it be fought 
very available means—including a boycott by 
Bee, organizations of N.L.R.B.—saw in the 


fing all A.F.L. unions from use of N.L.R.B., 
use General Counsel Denham had held that 
law required all the general officers of labor 
@nizations and officers of affiliated unions, to 
the affidavits. 
“The situation became serious for some A.P.L. 
ons, such as the Teamsters and Electricians, be- 
se the large and non-affiliated International 
ociation of Machinists became fully qualified 
the law, placing it in a strategic position 
OF “‘raiding.’” The Machinists and other inde- 
Hdents could get on N.L.R.B. ballots for col- 
ve bargaining elections, but non-qualified 
ons could not. 
he Lewis fight against the desire of all other 
(L. general officers to comply with the law in 
particular became a main issue in the A.F.L. 
vention (October, in San Francisco). Mean- 
fle the A.F.L. Brotherhood of Electrical 
kers had brought a test case before N.L.R.B., 
Walienging the Denham ruling. and while the 
Convention was approaching the issue the board 
re rsed the Denham policy. It held that only the 
rs of autonomous or affiliated unions need file 
affidavits—that the general officers of a loose 
ederation like the A.F.L. need not. How- 
this settled only part of the A.F.L.’s prob- 
for it was found that the general officers 
must sign to give status before the board to 
= A.F.L.’s federal or unattached unions, which 
an estimated membership of 290,000. 
use Lewis still refused to sign the forces 
ing him proposed that the A.F.L.’s constitu- 
be changed so that the members of the 
ve council would no longer be vice presi- 
The titular officers would be only two—the 
tion’s resident and _ secretary-treasurer. 
Hacked by a large delegation from the 


ed Mine Workers, fought this proposition with 
g words. But he lost decisively. One result was 
he refused to be a candidate for membership 
=what he called the ‘‘denatured’’ executive 
and another was that it caused speculation 
how soon the Mine Workers would withdraw 


the A.F.L. 
(October, in Boston) 


J convention 
ted:a policy that. the non-Communist affidavit 
stion should be decided for themselves by the 
stituent unions. One of the first to qualify 
‘the Automobile Workers union, which voted 
inst the non-signing policy of R. J. Thomas, 
‘former president now defeated as a vice presi- 


‘L.0. President Murray and Secretary-Treasurer 
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Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 
Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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James B. Carey delayed filing their affidavits, al- 
though the C.1.0. has some unattached unions 
depending on the general officers. Murray is presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers—a union that in 
seein SAL gs eth oe ‘i its cases dismissed 
officers had no ual 
before NLRB. qualified themselves 
nother potent Taft-Hartley question was pre- 
sented in August by the International tayod 
graphical Union, a part of the A.F.L. In its Cleve- 
land convention this union adopted a policy 
sponsored by its president, Woodruff Randolph, of 
making no contracts with printers and publishers, 
but of presenting ‘‘conditions of employment’’ in 
the form of union ‘‘laws.’’ The first formal charges 
that this policy violated the Taft-Hartley Law’s 
requirement that unions as well as employers are 
under a requirement to bargain were placed with 
N.L.R.B. by the Graphic Arts League of Balti- 
more, an organization of 22 printing firms. News- 
paper publishers in a number of cities also made 
complaints. In late November the Baltimore case 
had not been decided by N.L.R.B., the complaints 
were continuing and the future of the I.T.U. policy 
was uncertain, but the number of actual work 
stoppages was small; : . 

In a newspaper case from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
the N.L.R.B. ruled in February that workers who 
struck for higher pay and not for union recogni- 
tion lost their Wagner Act protection and could 
be replaced. The board also reversed an earlier 
policy by holding that workers who took part in 
an unlawful strike lost this protection, and_ it 
classified as unlawful a strike to gain recognition 
for a union when another union already had been 
certified by N.L.R.B. as the collective bargaining 
agent. This was one of several instances in which 
this board adopted new policies which later ap- 
peared in the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The Ford Motor Co. met the threat of a strike 
by its 107,000 employes by agreeing in August not to 
sue their union, the United Automobile Workers 
for 12 months after a suable act occurs. In the 
meantime efforts at a settlement are to be made by 
a joint union-company committee. This was one of 
a number of instances in which employers and 
unions tried to adjust their relationships to the 
law without violating it. 

The C.1.0. Amalgamated Clothing Workers ex- 

tended their contracts for five yedrs as a means of 
retaining their ‘‘closed shop.’’ 
, The pattern for a ‘‘second round’’ of wage in- 
creases in big industries was set peacefully, without 
strikes, in late April, when the C.1I.0. Steelworkers 
and Automobile Workers signed contracts with im- 
portant companies in their industries for raises 
approximating 15 cents an hour. The steel union 
entered into a two-year no-strike contract after 
direct negotiations between Murray and B. F. 
Fairless, president of U. S. Steel Corp., largest 
in the industry, with 142,000 production workers. 
It provided a basic raise of $1 for an eight-hour 
day, or 121% cents an hour, plus another 244 cents 
on ‘‘fringe’’ items. 

Later Murray notified the subordinate local 
unions that the no-strike pledge must not be 
broken under any circumstances “‘for the welfare - 
of the nation.’’ 

On Nov. 17 the C.I.0. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers announced it had won a wage increase of 
1214 cents an hour, plus a second week of paid Hi 
yacatons, for 150,000 workers. This was regarded 
as possibly the beginning of the “third round” of 
pay boosts since the war. 

On the same day President Truman, asking Con- 
gress for legislation to combat inflation, recom-— 
mended restoration of Government control over 
wages in some industries—those producing scarce 
products which might require price ceilings. 


For day-by-day developments in Labor see 


Chronology, pages 726-729. 


194%" 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945. 
1946. 


iminary estimates. 


1,000 
2,36 


WAR PERIOD 
(Dec. 8, 1941-Aug. 14, 1945) 
14,731] 6,744 |. 36,300 


Man- Stop-|Workers|} Man-. 
Yr. |pages/involved | days idle 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
23,000 ||19471 
4,180 Jan. . 320 105 1,375 
13,500 Feb.. 290 75| 1,240 
ve} Mar.. 0 100 1,100 
38,000 ||Apr..| 460 6 7,750 
116,000 May. 425 200) 5,700 
June. 350) 475 3,750 
July 300) 500 200 
Aug. 325 120 500 
Sept 200 75 2,000 
Oct 175 60| 1,850 
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Labor—Union Membership; Factory Earnings 


; Labor Union Memberships 


Source: Figures on membership of trade unions in the United States are subject to qualifications 


in many cases and uncertainties in others. 


the unions, by either a government agency or the parent labor bodies. 


government estimate: 


APPROXIMATE TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP, 
AUTUMN, 1947 
15,400,000 


Total organized workers: 

American Fed. of Labor..... 7,578,0001 
Congress of Industrial Org. . . 6,000,0002 
Independ. or unaffiil. unions. . 1,836,000 
Inter. Assn. Machinists 
Four railroad train and en- 
gine service brotherhoods. 
- Commun. Work. of Am.... 162,0005 

Other Independent Unions 
(estimated) 600,000 


1Based upon per capita tax paid by affiliated 
unions. AFL Executive Council Report to 66th 
Convention, October 6, 1947 

®*Proceedings, Ninth CIO 
vention, October 1947. 

8The Machinist, August 28, 1947. 

4Various union sources. 

5Summary of Proceedings, First Annual Conven- 
tion of the CWA, June 1947. (Prior to June 1947 
the CWA was known as the National Federation 
of Telephone Workers.) 


FIVE LARGEST AFL, CIO AND INDEPENDENT 


. 


624,0003 
450,0004 


‘Constitutional Con- 


(UNAFFILIATED) UNIONS 
Member- 
ship 
reported 
AFL unions . 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. . 875,001 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
RM ISIE oligo eon tas sors ps ho 722,392 
United: Mine“Workers.........--5.,.5- 600,000 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees......... 402,331 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
ETE Mrs CTE IPAs RI are sh ns vos 330,000 
CIO unions 
United Automobile Workers............ 920,857 
United Steelworkers of America........ 892,311 
* United Electrical Workers............. *600,000 
Textile Workers Union of America... ..- *400.000 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers........ 350,000 


Factory Worker Earnings; by Months, 1939-1947 


: Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


There is no official check on the membership claims off 
The following is an official a 


7 


Independent (unaffil.) unions 


International Association of Machinists..| 624,000 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen...... 216,025. 
Communications Workers of America.. . . 00 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen.... 
National Federation of Federal Employees } 
*Includes- some workers not members of union. | 


Approximate membership of the standard rail- — 
way labor organizations are estimated as follows: — 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 

Enginemen 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, .. . . 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Order of Railway Conductors 
Switchmen’s Union of North America 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


American Train Dispatchers’ Association. . 3,00) 
Int. Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers. .............-0%- 14,006 _— 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, Oilers, | 
Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 4 
Gia DOrers -32.22 i joints b ee eee 70,000 — 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
EXMPlO YG. 28.43 ti sis he a 175,000 | 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen......... 120,000 | 
Sheet Metal Workers In®rnational Assn... 30,000 — 
4 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes. + ..°.< <<giaise ee 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America 

Railroad Yardmasters of America 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, a 
Tron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America 200,000 


The CIO does not furnish a breakdown among 
constituent unions of its asserted total membership 
of 6,000,000. } 

The AFL’s asserted membership of 7,578,000 was 
broken down in a report of per capita dues paid 
by affiliates to the central organization in 1947. 
This report did not accord completely with some 
| other union ‘statements. 


Average weekly 


————$——— 
Estimated average hourly 
earnings exclusive of 


Average hourly 


earnings earnings overtime! 
Month and year All Dura- , Non- All Dura- , Non- All Dura- , Non- 
k manu- ble dura- |manu-| ble dura- | manu- ble dura- 
factur-| goods bie factur-| goods ble factur-| goods bie. 
ing goods ing goods ing goods" 
1939; January..:..... $23.19 | $25.33 | $21.57 | $0.632 | $0.696 | $0.583 | $0.641 | $0.702 | $0,575 
1940; January........ 24.56 27.39 22.01 -655 Sehe -598 -652 -708 089 
1941: January........ 26.64 30.48 22.75 -683 -749 -610 -664 122 -601 
1942: January........ 33.40 38.98 26.97 -801 -890 -688 751 .826 -668 
1943: January........ 40.62 46.68 32.10 7919 1.017 -768 -819 -905 726 
1944: January ....... 45.29 51.21 36.03 1.002 1.099 -838 -877 -965 .780 
1945: January........ 47.50 53. 38.66 1.046 1.144 -891 -920 1.005 827 
1946: January...:.... 41.15 43.67 38.75 1.004 1.070 .941 -970 1.037 $35 , 
1947: January........ 47.10 49.60 44.47 116.1 122.4 109.4 112.0 118.8 104.6 
BANU ees cee ae 47.50 50,34 44.40 118.6 124. 112.2 114.6 120.7 108.0 
Lil 48.44 51.72 44.88 120.7 127.8 113.0 116.7 24.2 108. 
LS 49.33 53.00 45.32 122.6 130.4 113.9 2 2 2 
SUS Ahieinc a. 5 8s 49.03 52.23 45.65 123.2 130.6 115.2 2 2. 2 


1Weighted by January 1941 employment. 


2Not available. 


Principal United States Radio Networks 


Source: ‘‘Tele-Tech,’? Caldwell-Clements, Inc,, New York. 


No. of stations 


Oct. 1, 1947 
Owned 
Network and Affili- 


Operated| ated 


No. of stations 


Oct. 1, 1947 
Owned 
Network and Affili- 


Operated| ated — 


American Broadcasting Co.— 
BC 


259 
160* 
27 


a 
0 


WAS bs 
“Includes six Canadian and Territorial U. S. stations. . 


**Includes four stations in Hawaii, one in Bermuda. , 
***Includes five Canadian and Territorial U. S. 


458 ** 
161*** 
17 


Mutual Broadcasting System— 
MBS oe 


0 
6 
6 


stations. 
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